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Aboho  the  many  emineDt  men  who 
abed  lustre  on  tbe  latter  part  of  what 
has  been  termed  the  Georgian  era, 
certainly  not  the  least  conspicuous  was 
Sir  John  Sinclair.  The  position  which 
be  held  in  public  esteem  was  alto^ 
tber  peculiar,  and  the  means  by  which 
be  attained  it  were  not  less  so.  Sir 
John  Sinclair  entered  public  life  at  a 
period  more  than  ordinarily  fruitful  in 
great  men  and  great  events;  when 
the  departments  of  law,  science,  poli- 
tical and  iiterature  were  crowded  with 
oompecitora,  and  consequently  the  at- 
tamment  (^  distinction  was  in  the 
highest  degree  difficult.  Under  such 
circuniBtances  he  mieht,  at  flrpt  sight, 
appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  many 
of  the  qualities  requisite  to  success. — 
Considered  merely  in  a  literary  point 
of  Tiew,  he  was  not  a  ereat  [author : 
nor  was  he  highly  gii\ea  as  an  oratcr, 
nor  profoundly  veraed  in  any  bra^ich 
of  science ;  nor  had  be  drank  deeply 
at  **  the  stream  divine  of  hieh  philoso- 
phy;" nor  asapolhiciand<d  be  rise 
above  the  middle  rank.  With  all 
these  disadvantages,  hon^ever,  his  suc- 
cess was  extraormnary.  No  man  ever 
SQoceeded  in  acquiring  a  reputation 
moce  honorable  or  more  widely 
spread.  Throughout  Europe  and 
America  his  name  became  familiar 
almost  as  a  household  word,  and  he 
enjoyed  his  mat  honors,  with  this 
remarkable  distinction,  that  none  ever 


questioned  the  justice  with  which  they 
had  been  bestowed.  The  labors  of 
a  long  life  have  been  at  len^h  closed 
by  death,  yet  no  man  has  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  tear  a  leaf  from  his  chap- 
let,  and  the  high  place  he  occupied  In 
public  opinion  remains — and  is  long 
likely  to  remain — untenanted. 

The  public  were  entitled  to  expect 
that  the  memoirs  of  a  life  50  success- 
fully  devoted  to  their  s^vico  should 
be  written  for  the  instruction  both  of 
the  present  generation  and  posterity. 
This  duty,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  been 
discharged  wifft  a  degree  of  talent, 
good  taste,  and  sound  judgment  which 
leaves  nc^ing  to  be  desired.  The 
biographer  is  already  well  known  to 
th9  world  as  the  author  of  several  vm- 
laable  works  on  criticism  and  th^oinr, 
and  the  present  work  will  assuredly 
not  derogate  from  his  high  reputation. 
In  the.execution  of  his  task  Mr.Sinclair 
has  not  snfibred  his  feelings  of  filial 
attachment  to  influence  his  judgment. 
Indeed,  if  he  has  even  erred  at  all,  it 
certainly  has  not  been  in  foraiing  too 
lofty  an  estimate  either  of  the  charac- 
ter  or  services  of  his  distinguished  fe- 
ther.  Of  eulo^  Mr.  Sincbir  is  even 
rigorously  sparing.  He  never  heaps 
the  measure  of  his  praise,  and  in  some 
instances  we  think  that  a  larger  por- 
tion miffht  have  been  fairly  arrogated 
by  the  biographer  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
and  are  quite  sure  it  would  have  been 
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freely  conceded  by  the  public.  It  is 
a  defect,  perhaps  inseparable  from 
the  memoirs  of  rren  ot  genius,  that, 
however  largely  thej  contribute  to  the 
gratification  of  curiosity,  they  rarely 
convey  a  lesson  generally  useful.  In- 
dividuals so  gifled  may  be  considered 
as  exhibiting  exceptions  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  which  regulate  and  limit 
human  intellect,  and  their  success  be- 
ing the  result  of  a  rare  idiosyncrasy, 
their  example  is  little  available  to  those 
who,  from  difference  of  mental  organi- 
zation, can  experience  but  imperfect 
sympathy  either  with  their  peculiar 
tempti\tions  or  higher  impulses.  But 
the  case  is  different  in  regard  to  indi- 
viduals who,  without  any  remarkable 
superiority  of  original  endowment, 
have  achieved  great  objects  merely 
by  the  strenuous  and  judicious  appli- 
cation  of  powers  which  they  possess 
in  common  with  the  majority  of  man- 
kind. The  lives  of  such  men  must 
ever  be  full  of  valuable  instruction. 
The  instruments  of  their  success  are 
within  reach  of  all.  They  were  en- 
dowed with  no  preternatural  strength, 
nor  did  they  wield  a  charmed  weapon. 
Yet  men  so  <y)nstituted  and  so  armed, 
without  dazzling  appliances  of  any 
sort,  have  achievfcd  the  most  astonish- 
ing results,  and  estM)lished  a  perma- 
nent and  acknowlf dg6d  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

Of  this  class,  it  is  almost  needless 
to  say,  was  Sir  John  Sinclair.  His 
life  was  one  of  intense  activity  and  la- 
bor, and  scarcely  less  remartable  f(>r 
the  variety  of  pursuits  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  than  for  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess by  which,  in  most  of  them,  his 
labors  were  rewarded.  In  almost  all 
his  works  we  find  a  picture  of  his 
mind,  and  in  these  we  might  almost 
trace  its  progress  from  youth  to  mid- 
dle age,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
closing  years  of  a  long  and  valuable 
life.  Perhaps  the  writingtf  of  no  man 
were  ever  more  legibly  impressed  with 
the  character  of  their  aui  hor.  Unlike 
those  writers  who  think  it  necessary 
to  api»ear  before  the  public  with  an 
air  of  rhetorical  pomp.  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair  despised  such  artifices,  and  wrote 
as  he  spjoke  and  as  he^  thought,  with 
perfect  simplicity  and  directness.  With 
genius  he  was  not  endowed.  His  mind 
was  deficient  in  ima(>ination,  and  the 
powers  connected  with  it,  which  pro- 
bably he  had  never  cultivated ;  ana  his 
talent  for  logical  deduction  was  not 


remarkable.  In  his  writings  we  rarely 
discover  any  close  and  connected  chain 
of  reasoning.  Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  his  intellect  was  its 
extraordinary  vivacity.  His  faculties 
never  slept.  They  were  always  up 
and. stirring ;  always  on  the  look-out ; 
always  active.  Two  other  qualities 
he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  decree 
— enthusiasm  and  perseverance.  The 
one  led  him  to  make  light  of  difficuU 
ties,  however  formidable,  and  the  other 
enabled  him  to  overcome  them.  We 
do  not  believe  that  Sir  John  Sinclair 
ever  resigned  a  task  he  had  under- 
taken, from  dread  of  any  obstacle — or 
shrank  from  any  degree  of  labor, 
however  vast,  which  might  be  neces- 
sary for  its  completion.  To  know  that 
success  was  possible  was  all  that  he 
required;  for,  with  this  knowledge, 
his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  was 
too  great  to  have  a  doubt  of  his  at- 
taining it.  This  sanguine  constitution 
of  mind  was  fortunate,  both  for  him- 
self and  his  country;  without  it,  he 
could  have  brought  few  of  his  great 
works  to  a  successful  termination,  aiid 
in  all  probability  the  Statistical  Aj> 
count  of  Scotland  would  have  remain- 
ed unwritten. 

No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  less  fit- 
ted than  Sir  John  Sinclair  for  a  life  of 
contemplation.  Action  was  as  neces- 
sary to  him  as  the  air  he  breathed.  It 
was  to  his  mind  what  the  pole  is  to  the 
needle — the  tormtnto,  towards  which 
all  his  thoughts  and  intellectual  im- 

fmlses  were  directed.  He  could  not, 
ike  Mr.  Coleridge,  be  content  to  dwell 
in  a  world  of  visionary  abstractions — 
merging  all  thought  of  material  ex- 
istence in  conteniplation  of  the  micro- 
cosm within.  To  the  latter,  the  ab- 
stract and  speculative  were  every  thing 
— the  purAy  practical  nothing.  In 
the  material  wants  and  necessities  of 
man  he  took  no  interest.  In  him  ac- 
tion was  at  all  times  the  offspring  ra- 
ther of  fiainful  necessity  than  of  vo- 
luntary impulse.  In  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Coleridge  the  great  globe  itself,  and 
all  that  It  inhabit,  were  valueless,  when 
compared  with  that  universe  of  mys- 
terious possibilities  on  which  he  de- 
lighted to  speculate  and  refine.  Per- 
haps a  more  strikingcontrast  was  never 
exhibited  in  human  character  than  ex- 
isted between  these  two  distinguished 
individuals. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Life  are,  of  course,  those  of  his  Works. 
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Id  either  view,  they  poesets  much  in- 
terest.  With  almost  all  the  great  men 
of  the  period  in  which  he  lived  he  was 
brought  hy  bis  positioo  in  society,  and 
the  considerable  part  he  took  in  public 
affairs,  into  frequent  contact ;  and  he 
was  too  acute  and  accurate  an  observer 
not  to  form  a  tolerably  just  estimate 
of  the  various  interestmg  characters 
thus  placed  within  the  range  of  inspec- 
tion. Indeed  we  cannot  but  regret 
that,  with  bis  superior  powers  and 
extensive  opportunities  of  observation, 
he  was  not  induced  to  embody  in  a  se- 
parate work  his  parliamentary  recol- 
let'tioDs,  and  the  valuable  floating 
anecdotes  with  which  his  memory  was 
amply  stored. 

In  the  year  1780  Sir  John  (then 
Mr.)  Sinclair  first  entered  Parliament, 
as  member  for  his  native  ODunty.    His 

eliticcd  opinions  led  him  to  support 
rd  Nortn;  and  an  offer  which  ho 
made  to  second  the  address  led  to  a 
friendly  intercourse  with  the  Minister. 
In  the  year  following  Mr.  Sinclair 
made  his  debdt  as  a  parliamentary  ora- 
tor, and  shortly  aflewards  he  pub- 
lished  his  first  pamphlet,  entitled, 
"Thouffhts  on  the  Naval  Strength  of 
the  Bnttsh  Empire."  This  was  fa- 
Yorably  received,  and  soon  followed 
by  another.  From  this  period  for- 
ward he  seems  to  have  kept  up  a  warm 
fusillade  of  brochures  on  matters  na- 
val, military,  political,  agricultural, 
statistical,  and  literary.  Of  these — 
amounting  in  number  to  several  hun* 
dreds — we  believe  there  are  few  which 
do  not  contain  much  valuable  inform- 
ation. Indeed  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Whatever  subject  migiit  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Mr.  Sinclair,  it 
was  always  hb  first  object  to  gather 
into  one  focus  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  it.  In  the 
{lursuit  of  information  he  was  indefa- 
tigable, and  with  his  extraordinary  in- 
dustry, and  the  gift  of  a  memory  un- 
usually retentive,  it  will  readily  be 
conceived  that  his  mind  became  stored 
with  a  vast  and  increasing  mass  of  va- 
luable knowledge  on  a  greater  variety 
of  topics  than,  perhaps,  ever  before 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  therefore, 
for  Mr.  Sinclair  to  write  on  any  sub- 
ject without  communicating  instruc- 
tion. Indeed  we  can  conceive  no- 
thing more  convenient  to  the  states- 
men of  the  time  than  the  prodigality 


with  which  he  poured  forth  his  ac- 
cumulated stora«.  Whenever  any 
difficult  or  abstruse  Question  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  legislature  or  the 
public,  Mr.  Sinclair  was  sure  to  write 
on  it,  and  to  embody  all  the  facts  ne- 
c»?ssary  to  a  sound  conclusion  which 
could  be  gathered  from  the  records  of 
past  ages,  or  the  testimony  of  living 
witnesses.  Even  those  who  differed 
from  his  conclusions  were  forced  to 
admit  the  value  and  accuracy  of  his 
premises. 

The  tide  of  misfortune  which  flowed 
in  upon  the  country  with  scarcely  any 
remission  during  the  whole  duration  of 
the  American  war,  led  Mr.  Sinclair  to 
devise  measures  for  putting  an  end  to 
that  unfortunate  contest.  Parties  were 
then  (1782),  as  now,  rather  nicely 
balanced  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  habit 
of  attending  the  House  was  about 
430,  of  whom  230  generally  supported 
the  Biinistry,  and  20f )  the  Opposition. 
Among  the  nominal  adherents  of  each 
party  might  be  reckoned  about  fifty, 
whose  support  was  lukewarm  and 
precarious,  consisting  chiefly  of  Lord 
Gower's  friends  and  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent country  gentlemen,  who  ac- 
knowledged no  leader,  and  voted  ac- 
cording to  their  own  judgment.  Of 
course,  in  such  circumstances  a  strong 
Government  was  impossible.  The 
defection  of  sixteen  members  could 
at  any  time  turn  the  scale. 

In  this  predicament  of  party  Mr. 
Sinclair,  convinced  that  any  overtures 
for  peace  were  not  to  be  expected 
from  Lord  North,  made  a  bold  and 
active  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  his 
Government  by  means  of  a  coalition. 
He  held  frequent  conferences  with 
the  independent  party, — represented 
to  them  the  influence  they  might  ac- 
quire from  co-operation, — and  propo- 
sed, with  their  aid,  that  a  Cabinet 
should  be  formed,  embracing  the  lead- 
ing members  of  the  two  great  parties. 
Mr.  Sinclair  strougly  stated  his  coii- 
viction  that  in  this  manner,  and  in  this 
alone,  could  the  sinking  fortunes  of 
the  nation  be  retrieved. 

These  views  he  not  only  enforced 
in  personal  communications  with  the 
different  members,  but  in  the  pages 
of  four  pamphlets  which  he  published 
on  the  occasion.  The  persuasions  of 
tongu(^  and  type,  however,  were  alike 
unavailing.  A  few  of  the  members 
were  prevailed  on  to  meet  occasionally 
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at  the  St  Alban's  Tavern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  prospects  of  the 
country,  the  proceedings  of  the  Mi- 
nistry ,'and  a  good  dinner.  In  regard 
to  the  last  of  these  subjects  there  ex- 
isted perfect  unanimity ;  the  two 
former  were  met  bjr  greater  reserve. 
Meeting  after  meeting  took  place,  but 
concord  of  opinion  was  wanting,  both 
as  to  the  mode  of  action  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  by  it  Mr.  Sinclair 
appears  to  have  been  the  only  active 
and  zealous  member  of  the  party ; 
and  after  much  trouble,  and  much 
correspondence,  and  many  dinners, 
the  project  died  of  mere  inanition,  and 
Lord  North  retained  office  till  driven 
fipom  it  by  a  different  influence.    We 

S've  the  following  extract  from  the 
emoirs,  because  it  affords  an  apt 
and  curious  illustration  of  the  impe- 
diments to  be  overcome  in  procurmg 
active  support  for  any  new  political 
project.  It  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  answers  of  the  different  members 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  communication, 
solictiting  co-operation. 

**  Mr.  (ailerwarda  Sir  William)  Pulte- 
ney  is  *  obliged  by  the  perusal  of  tlie  pa. 
pers,  and  will  attend  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  reoeive  farther 
explanations.* 

*  Lord  Mabon  consents  to  a  resolution, 
leprobatin?  *  offensive  war  upon  tbe  Con. 
tinent  of  Amerioa  against  the  British  re. 
volted  colonies,  as  tending  to  weaken  our 
efforts  against  the  house  of  Bourbon.' 

"Sir  Herbert  Mackwoith,  member  for 
Cardiff,  enters  warmly  into  the  measures 
suggested :  he  is  detained  in  the  country ; 
*  but,'  continues  he,  *  1  beg  you  will  con. 
sider  me  as  one  of.  vour  number  present, 
and  joining  in  the  plan  as  one  of  the  so. 
ciety:  (  can  very  safely  depute  you  my 
proiy,  if  it  may  be  admitted  on  the  present 
occasion,  having  a  perfect  confidence  in 
the  uprightness  of  your  intentions,  and 
abilities  to  adapt  them  to  great  public 
good.' 

**  Viscount  Maitland  (now  Earl  of  Lau. 
derdalo)  writes  in  gre  t  haste,  expecting 
what  he  terms  *a  motion  of  a  conciliatory 
nature,  declaring  the  inexpediency  of  the 
affairs  of  the  country  remaining  in  the 
same  hands,  without  specifying  who  or 
what  number  ought  to  be  removed.' 

**  Sir  Robert  Herries,  member  for  Dum. 
fries,  *  thinks  Mr.  Sinclair  is  entitled  to 
much  praise  for  having  executed  as  well 
as  planned  a  laudable  institution,'  and  re. 
quests  a  conference  with  him  on  the  sub. 
ject. 


"  Tho  Earl  of  Surrey  raAerwards  Duke 
of  Norfolk)  •  will  meet  Mr.  fcinclair,  and 
the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  him,  at  the 
St  Alban's.' 

'*Mr.  Sibthorpe,  member  for   Boston, 

*  will  give  Mr.  Sinclair's  papers  much  at- 
tention  in  the  first  moment  of  leisure.' 

*«  Mr.  J.  Rolle  (afterwards  Lord  Rolle) 
<  will  attend  with  great  readiness  the  next 
meeting  at  tlie  St  Alban's,  and  will  be 
happjr  in  co-operating  with  other  indepen. 
dent  members  to  support  such  measures  ae 
m  ly  appear  to  them  for  the  real  interest  o£ 
his  king  and  country.' 

**Mr.  LyTOn  (afterwards  Earl  Beaa. 
champ),  havmg  been  called  into  the  coun- 
try, •  18  much  obliged  by  Mr.  Sinclair's  re- 
collection of  n  runaway,'  and  describes  the 
county  of  W<  rooster  'in  high  spirits, 
thinking  a  change  of  Mmistirs  implioe 
every  blessing  that  cnn  resiore  a  kingdom.* 

***Mr,  6<M>rge  Ross  being  prevented 
from  attending  by  illness,  hopes  that  the 
meeting  was  numerous  and  respectaUa^ 
and  will  send  in  tbe  evening  for  a  list' 

**  Sir  Henrv  Houghton,  member  for 
Preston,  'reoeives  with  great  satisfaction 
Mr.  Sinclair's  information  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  an  union  of  independent  menu 
bers  of  Parliament  in  some  ^orU  to  save 
their  sinking  coumry.* 

**  Mr.   Brickdale,   member  for  Bristol, 

*  wiU  be  glad  at  any  time  to  communicate 
with.  Mr.  Sinclair  on  the  subject  of  hie 
plans' 

**  Mr.  Montague,  in  six  successive  notes* 
assures  Mr.  Sinclair,  that  be  is  *full  of 
zeal  in  the  cause,'  and  will  observe  *socre* 
cy,'  adding,  however,  that «  he  ia  forbidden 
by  his  physicians  not  only  to  attend  tbe 
House,  but  even  to  bold  conversation  at 
any  length.' 

**  Mr.  Strutt,  member  for  Maldon,  en- 
ters warmly  into  Mr.  Sinclair's  plans ;  hae 
communicated  t|iem  to  Mr.  Bramston, 
Mr.  Sibthorpe,  and  Mr.  Bulloch;  reconu 
mends  cam  ion  ;  and  proposes  that  the  first 
meeting  should  consist  uf  not  more  than 
ten  or  twelve  members,  'for,'  says  ho, 
*every  man,  however  shackled,  wishes  to 
be  considered  as  free  and  independent'  Ha 
adds,  *  Whether  the  present  Ministry  is 
equal  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  is  not  for 
me  to  detonniue,  and  yet  I  wish  a  change 
ot  two  persons.  But  I  will  be  bold  to  say, 
that  neither  this  nor  any  other  Ministry 
can  be  active  and  frugal  who  have  to  con. 
tend  with  an  Opposition  so  virulent  and 

— ^  as  the  present.    1  confine  mybclf 

to  the  leaders  and  their  panicular  adber. 
ents.  Something  must  be  done  to  compel 
the  Minister,  whoever  he  may  be,  to  eco. 
nomy ;  and  to  excite  to  decided  and  vigor, 
ous  measures :  at  the  same  time  opposition 
must  be  silenced.' 

«*  But  perhaps  tho  nature  and  objects  of 
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the  Si,  Atban's  Clab,  and  the  sentiments 
geuerally  pervading  lU  mcmbeis,  may  be 
t>*^i  ci  li^^cied  Iruiu  the  Inllovv  ing  leiipf  of 
Mr.  Gilbert,  ih  member  f«»r  Liichfield  :— 
*"Lilly>hall,2'J  Jan.  1782. 
*'  jDsar  Sir, — 1  have  been  in  ihe  couu- 
trj  ten  dajs;  bm  so  mu.b  ent^sgel  in  a 
Taneiyot  bosinesi:),  as  lo  pieveni  my  nt- 
leniioo  to  iho^  very  important  concernn 
xespeciing  the  public  which  haveol  iaieho 
marh  eugrosst  d  your  thoughts  and  mine; 
hoirever,  from  a  desire  to  c  -ntribuie  the 
nimos.  of  iny  endeavors  to  pr.imo.e  so 
exceJleni  a  plan,  and  le  show  ihat  legard 
which  is  dne  lo  yoa  for  your  very  laudable 
exertions  therein,  I  have  retired  lir  an 
hoor  or  I  wo  from  other  affairs  to  resnnae 
ihe  coD<:ideration  of  our  favorite  object, 
aad  lo  comma  licaie  my  thoughts  a  little 
farther  to  yoa. 

"  'I  think  we  cannot  do  better  service 
ftCpre!>ent  than  by  commanicaiingour  plan 
tosochpoblic-spirited  members  as  ne  hap- 
pen in  be  connected  or  acquainted  with, 
who  have  the  real  love  of  meir  couniry  at 
hear;  all  these,  I  doubt  not,  will  cheer- 
fall?  co-opera:c  wiih  and  assist  us,  in  a 
work  so  escvential  at  this  crisis,  and  which 
'promises  so  mach  rchef  to  this  poor,  1 
May  add  nnfbrtanate,  divided,  and  dis- 
tracted conniry ;  at  the  very  brink  of  rain, 
whilst  she  is  possessed  of  resources  suffi- 
cient to  extricate  her  from  her  present 
distresses,  to  make  her  a  scourge  to  her 
haughty  and  perfidious  enemy,and  to  raise 
her  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory  than  she  ha-^ 
ever  yei  a'tainctl ;  if  ihcy  were  properly 
exene:^,  and  her  affjirsadministerpd  with 
that  spirit,  eqnity,  justice,  and  economy 
which  they  oaght. 

"  ^  I  think  with  yon,  that  we  ooght  to 
be  prepan*d  with  a  plan  for  our  coadjutors 
U>  look  op  to,  lor  the  speedy  a(tainiD|^ 
these  desirable  endsj  when  that  is  settled, 
I  trusi  there  is  virtue  and  spirit  enough 
yet  left  in  this  country,  b.iih  in  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people,  to  accomplish  the 
great  and  good  «^ork. 

"  *  Not  ^iihstandins?  my  engagements  in 
private  affairs,  I  shall  devote  many  hours 
•o  the  cnn'^ideration  of  these  most  impor- 
tant concerns  before  I  have  the  pleasure 
ot  seeing  von,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  the 
dOth  of  this  month.  I  have  been  from 
Couon  some  days,  and  shall  not  retirrn  till 
Sanday  or  Monday  se'nnii;ht,baving  many 
engagements  in  this  and  the  adjoining 
counties.  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  with 
the  u'most  respect,  dear  sir,  your  most 
£uthful  and  obedient  servant, 

"'Thomas  Gilbert.'" 

Shortly  afterwards  a  chanee  of 
Ministry  took  place,  and  Lord  Rock- 
ingham and  the  Whig  oarty  came  in- 
to power.  Lord  North  experienced 
Che  usual  fate  of  an  unfortunate  Mi- 


nister,  in  being  deserted  by  many  of 
those  vv  ho  bad  been  among  the  moat 
subaerviunt  ubile  be  remained  in 
power.  The  following  anecdote  is  in- 
teresting, as  recording  an  authentic 
instance  of  gratitude  in  a  Scotchman. 
We  J  ive  it,  in  spite  of  the  incredulity 
with  which  it  will  be  received  south  of 
the  Tweed. 

"  Having  quoted  Irom  my  father's  pa- 
pery a  iew  reminiscences  of  Lord  North 
wheii*in  power,  1  may  here  add  one  anec- 
dote of  that  Minister,  long  after  his  resii^- 
nation.  It  ix  not  i>fien  that  fallen  great- 
ness ieceive:i  testimonies  of  gratitude  and 
good  feeling  from  the  objects  of  its  former 
bounty.  Lord  North  had  mach  promoted 
the  restoration  of  the  A-rieiitd  estates  ia 
Scotland.  Some  lime  before  that  measnre 
was  agreed  upon,  youii^  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  bad  been  introduced  to  the  Min- 
ister, who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
address  OS  to  remember  him  at  a  crisis 
when  his  patronage  was  most  deaiiable, 
and  lo  insist  upon  the  Lochiel  estate  being 
added  to  the  list  of  those  to  be  restored. 
A  relation  of  Lochiel  took  aa  opportunity 
to  show  the  sense  of  oblii^aiion  cherished 
by  his  family  after  the  Minister  was  oiit  of 
place,  and  blind.  Having  Ihe  captaincy 
of  an  East  Indiaman  to  |;ive  away,  this 
gentleman  (whose  name  was  Cameron) 
wrote  to  Lord  North,  with  the  offer  to  ap- 
point any  person  whom  his  Lord^hip  might 
recommend.  The  retired  statesman  was 
much  affected  by  this  evidence  of  f^eneroos 
feelinf^,  and  declared,  almosc  with  tears. 
'This  is  the  only  instance  of  undpubUd 
graliiude  that  I  have  ever  met  with.'  " 

The  portion  of  the  prefent  work 
which  IS  devoted  to  matters  merely 
political,  though  full  of  amusing  anec- 
dote, is  less  interesting,  we  think,  than 
that  which  relates  to  Sir  John  Sin. 
Clair's  labors  aa  an  agriculturist  and 
statist.  In  the  former  capacity  his 
zeal  for  improvement  was  unbounded* 
and  in  his  native  county  his  name  will 
long  be  remembered  as  its  first  and 
greatest  benefactor.  That  the  whole 
north  of  Scotland  was  occasionally  be- 
nefited by  his  zeal,  activity,  and  sound 
judgment,  the  follouing  passage,  io 
common  with  many  others  in  the  work, 
bears  ample  and  unanswerable  testi- 
mony. 

"  Mr.  Sinclair  was  this  year  the  soccess- 
ibl  promoter  of  a  mensure  which  formed, 
in  after  life,  one  of  his  most  a«free«ble  re- 
miniscences. Scotland  had  twice  been 
visited  with  the  miseries  of  famine,  bot  j» 
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neither  instance  more  severelj  than  at  this 
time.  So  cold  and  stormy  was  the  sum- 
mer of  1782,  that  the  crops  were  late  and 
anpromi^ing.  'On  the  fifth  of  October, 
before  they  had  rime  to  ripen,  k  frosty 
armed  almost  with  the  rigor  of  a  Green- 
land climate,  desoUted,  in  one  night,  the 
hope  of  the  husbandman.  The  grain, 
/rot»t-biiten,  immediately  contracted  a 
hoary  whiteness.  Potatoes  and  turnips, 
already  dwarfish,  were  further  injored. 
The  produce  of  the  garden  was  destitute 
ef  its  usual  nourishment,  and  the  fields 
yielded  not  one-third  of  an  ordinary  cron.' 
X?o  wholesome  food  could  be  procured; 
and  disease,  as  well  as  famine,  began  to 
overiipread,  not  only  the  whole  north  of 
Scotland,  but  eren  some  districts  in  the 
aouth.  On  this  occasion  of  general  dis- 
tress and  alarm,  the  member  for  Caithness 
tornestly  besought  the  interposition  of 
Parliament.  An  objection  was  started 
that  no  precedent  could  be  found  for  snch 
a  grant  as  he  solicited  }  and  that  a  prece- 
dent, once  furnished,  would  lead  to  trou- 
Uesome  and  endle.^  applications.  The 
late  Ministry  having  lonjT  been  subject  to 
the  trammels  of  office,  adhered  rigidly  to 
forms  and  rules.  Their  successors  indul- 
ged more  liberal  ideas.  Mr.  Sheridan,  in 
particular  (at  that  time  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury),  enteretl  with  great  zeal  into 
the  cause,  and  a  motion  was  at  last  agreed 
to  fojr  a  committee  on  the  subject.  Their 
report  was  so  conclusire,  that  the  House 
presented  an  address,  reconimeudiug  the 
calamilons  state  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
to  his  Majei^ty's  gracious  consideration, 
Itnd  promising  to  make  good  the  expense 
Incurred.  The  whole  cost  o(  this  well- 
Umed  relief  was  little  more  than.  15  0001. ; 
and  yet  no  less  a  number  than  111,521 
souls,  inhabitants  of  fiAeen  counties,  were 
rescued  fromstarration. 

"  The  apprehensiotjs entertained  in  Par- 
liament that  the  aid  afibrded  in  this  in- 
stance might  lead  toimportonate  and  an- 
hoying  solicitations  on  occasions  of  less 
necessity,  received  ,some  yearv  afterwards, 
a  memorable  rebuke  from  the  gratitude 
and  high  spirit  ot  the  northero  population. 
A  hurricane  of  unexampled  severity  laid 
waste,  in  1807,  some  of  the  districts  which 
|iad  availed  themselves  of  the  Parliament- 
ary grant.  On  this  occasion  iRy  father 
wrote  to  Malcolm  Laing,  lh#»  historian, 
fn^gesting  a  petition  to  the  Legislature 
fjr  a  renewal  of  its  bounty.  Mr.  Laing's 
knswer  is  as  follows  ;— 


suffered  severely  from  the  storm  on  Christ* 
mas-day,  yet,  having  experienced  the  hu- 
mane inierpobiiion  ol  Government  during 
a  season  ol  absolute  scarcity,  nothing  less 
than  an  actual  dearth  will  induce  the  conn* 
ty  again  to  apply  to  the  bounty  of  Pailii^ 
ment.  Thi'^  proceeds  trom  the  apprehen- 
sion of  alii>sing  or  exhausting  that  liberal- 
ity, to  which  the  county  has  already  beea 
so  inuch  indebted.  I  have  the  honor  to 
be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant, 

"  *  Malcolm  Laing. 
'"  •  Kirkwall,  May  25ih,  1807.*  " 


«• '  Sir,— I  beg  leave  to  acknowJedgt 
the  honor  of  yonr  letter,  which  I  have 
eommnoicated  to  most  of  the  gentlemen  in 
the  county,  and  shall  take  the  first  oppor- 
ionity  of  laying  befort  a  county  meeting. 

"  *  The  prevailing  sentiment,  I  believe, 
id  this  >-Thftt  although  uMnj  indiyiduid^ 


Another  benefit,  the  extent  and  va« 
^lue  of  which,  perhaps,  no  man  with 
*  Saxon  blood  in  his  veins  can  duly  ap- 
preciate, Mr.  Sinclair  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  procuring  for  his  Celtic 
countrymen.  We  allude  to  the  legis- 
lative exemption  from  the  painful  ne- 
cessity of  wearing  breecnes.  The 
act  le^^alizing  the  philabeg  passed  in 
the  middle  of  winter ;  yet  no  sooner 
did  it  become  knctwn  than,  in  the 
country  north  of  Stirling,  fifty  addi- 
tional square  miles  of  human  skin 
courted  the  refreshing  influence  of  the 
moun.ain  breezes.  The  lo  Peans  of 
the  various  clans  on  their  enfran- 
chisement from  a  bondage  so  dis- 
tressing were  loud,  if  not  musical, 
Bonefires  blazed  on  Breemar,  and  tal- 
low candles  in  the  windows  of  Inver- 
ness ;  the  heart  of  Thurso  was  made 
glad,  and  wild  expressions  of  gratitude 
and  gratulation  awoke  all  the  moun- 
tain echoes  of  Badnnoch  and  Locfaa- 
ber.  Yet  some  dissentients,  though 
comparatively  iew,  there  must  have 
been  from  the  reigning  hilarity.  The 
unhappy  Lowlana  tailors  who,  induc- 
ed by  former  similarity  of  garb,  had 
pitched  their  shop  boards  in  these 
mountain  regions,  saw  the  ruin  of 
their  hopes  in  the  sudden  deluge  of 
kilts  wnich  overspread  the  lat'dr 
They  became  at  once  aware  that  iD 
the  country  of  the  Gael  their  occupa- 
tion was  gone  for  ever,  and  bavins 
become  bankrupt,  and  honorably  paid 
nothing  in  the  pound,  sought  employ- 
ment for  goose  and  shears  among  a 
population  less  proud  of  baring  their 
persons  to  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

As  for  the  great  liberator,  on  the 
approach  of  the  summer  solstice,  he 
appears  to  have  cast  aside  his  Sasse- 
nach habilimentst  and  proceeded  on  a 
tour  of  triumph  through  the  counjtry. 
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"  Another  booo  wbieh  dorin;;  the  stme 
9temon,  mj  father  conlributed  to    obtain 
tsK  Scutfaod,  iraa  not  ao  icoportaDt  ai  the 
precedtii«r,  bat  waa  hi^j  |iopalar  and  ac- 
ccpuhle.     An  act  wma  paaaed,  repealing 
tbe  probibttioo    (19ih    Ckori^e   II.)  of  the 
anciaot    Bijfhiand    dreaa.       On  bis    next 
joariMy  tJvouirh  the   Hi^landa,  Mr.  Sin- 
aUir  arailed  himself  of  this  national  coo- 
oesaioa  by  appearing  in  full  Highland  coa- 
tame.    On  bia   way  to  visit  Lord  Breadal- 
l^aoe,  oaaaifi^  through  the  town  ofLogierait, 
he  had  an  arouato  v   proof  of  the  aatociatioo 
establiahed  by  recent  evenU  in  tbe  minds  of 
Hioblaodera,   between    their  ancient  ^arb 
and  the  fortunes  ofthehouae  of  Stuart.  Ha- 
noi^ quitted  bis  carriage,  he  was  enjoying 
on  foata  ranible  among  the  wild  and  monn- 
tain  acenery  of  tbia  neighborhood,  fuUow« 
ed  bj  a  mnUitude  of  the  nstives,  speaking 
Oseuc    with    great    Tehemence.    Ao  old 
Highlander  at   length  accosted  him  in  a 
caulioas   whiaper,  *  Sir,  if  you  are  come 
here  m  the  go^d  old  cmuu^  I  ctn  g\ye  you 
to  Qoderstand    that    there   are  a    hundred 
gade  men    ready  to  join  you,  within   the 
•oQod   o*    tbe    bell    o^  LogieraiL'    These 
■nple-nnnded  people  took  my  lather  lk»r 
at  least  an  eouasary  of  Charles  Edward, 
or  perhaps  Cm-  Charles  Edvrard  biiuself." 
From  an  early  period  of  his  life 
Mr.  Sinclair  had  devoted  much  atten- 
Uon  to  fioance.    in  1783  he  publish- 
ed   two   pamphlets   on   the  subject; 
which  were  well  received  by  the  pub. 
lie,  and  elicited  ezpressioDs  of  appro- 
betioo  from  Dr.  Rice  and  other  emi- 
neot  autboritiea    on    such   matters. 
This  induced   him  to  embark  in  tbe 
arduous    tmdertaking   of    writing   a 
•  Histoqr   <tf  tbe  Public  Revenue  of 
tbe  British  Empire."     In  this  work 
his  object  was  to  trace  the  public  re- 
venue and  expenditure  of  EQgland» 
firom  the  most  rer.iote  period  down  to 
his  own  time,  and  also  to  afford  an  an- 
alytical  view  of  public  revenue  in 
ceneraK    The  undertaking  was  novel. 
Nothing  c^  tbe  kind  bad  been  before 
attempted  on  a  plun  CHjually  compre- 
hensive.   Tbe  information  necessary 
for  its  completion  was  difficult  to  tie 
acquired,  and  still  more  difficult  to  be 
slAed  and  arranged,   from  tbe  vast 
number  and  complication  of  details. 
But  no  obstacle,  however  formidable, 
could  depress  the  ardent  mind  of  Mr. 
Sinclair.    In  the  execution  of  his  task, 
be  left  no  source  of  information,  an- 
cient or  modem,  foreign  or  domestic, 
ooexplored.      His  list  of  authorities, 
u  stated   in   tbe  Memoirs,  including 
historians^    aatiquarianib    finanoierib 


blographen,  and  ecoooroiitp,  amoont- 
ed  to  tbe  prodigious  number  of  718 ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  those  were  wor^ 
of  great  extent,  and  written  in  foreign 
languages,  the  amount  of  labor  em- 
ployed merely  in  research  will  excite 
astonishment.  Certain  it  is,  that  it 
produced  good  fruit.  Tbe  History  of 
tbe  Revenue  is  by  far  tbe  most  import- 
ant work  on  tinancial  statistics  to  be 
faund  in  tbe  literature  of  Europe,  and 
must  remain  a  standard — in  all  proba* 
bility  an  unrivalled— example  of  tbe 
sucdisssftil  application  of  zeal  and  in- 
dtistry. 

Perhaps  tbe  most  interesting  crisis 
in  tbe  conatitutional  history  of  Eng- 
land during  the  last  century,  occur- 
red on  the  first  accession  ot  Mr.  Pitt 
to  power,  when  the  CoalitioD  party  of 
Fox  and  North  still  cnntioued  to  com- 
mand a  majority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  latter  were  exasperated 
by  defeat  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  felt  sure  of  a  triumph,  and  had 
Mr.  Pitt  made  a  single  mlse  move  in 
tbe  great  i>olitlcal  same,  it  must  have 
been  irretrievably  Uy^t  But  the  young 
Minister  showed  that  be  was  fully  ade- 
quate to  surmount  the  difficulties  of 
the  crisis.  With  tbe  most  consum- 
mate skill  be  steered  through  the  rocks 
and  shallows  which  surrounded  him 
on  all  sides,  and  the  Whigs  for  tbe 
next  half  century  found  themselves 
excluded  from  the  Paradise(so  it  seem- 
ed to  them)  of  office,  and  condemn^, 
with  the  full  approbation  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  Pandemonium  (so  they  felt 
it)  of  Opposition  and  empty  pockets. 
At  this  exciting  period  Mr.  Sinclair 
seems  to  have  taken  a  very  active  and 
useful  part  in  support  of  the  Minister. 
Tbe  following  extract  will  show  that 
his  services  were  not  unappreciated. 

*'  In  the  arduous  stru^sle  of  the  voang 
Ministr^r  avainit  a  majority  in  the  Houae 
of  Commons,  exasperated  by  defeat  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  felt  sure  of  a  de- 
cisive triumph,  the  Member  for  Caithness 
^ave  him  his  most  cordial  support.  The 
importance  of  ray  Other's  services  on  this 
occasion  appears  from  tbe  two  following 
letters,  one  from  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  the 
other  from  his  confidential  friend,  J.  J, 
Hamilton,  Esq.  (afterwards  Max^yis  af 
i^bercorn)  i — 

**  <  My  dear  Sir,~I  find  the  eaemy  oir- 
enlatin^,  that  1  said  in  my  speech  1  would 
resiofn,  in  case  of  an  address  being  carried. 
I  take   for  granted,  they  think    this  im* 
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pres^ion  would  help  them  in  the  division, 
if  Ihfy  move  if,  on  Mondny.  The  fact  is, 
•8  i  recollect,  that  1  said  nothing  one  way 
or  other  on  that  supposition,  bui  challeng- 
ed I  hem  either  to  impeach  or  address,  if 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  my  rea>ons  for 
rcm.iininv  aOer  the  rcsuliitibns.  You  wdl, 
I  am  sure,  forgive  my  troubling  you  w:th 
this,  for  yciur  private  use,  if  you  think  it 
worth  while  to  take  any  way  of  counter- 
acting this  idea.  Perhaps  yon  may  have 
tome  opportunity  to  see  how  it  is  under- 
•food  to-day.— 1  am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful 
and  obedient  servant,  W.  Pitt. 

"  *  Saturday,  Jan,  21,  five  o'clock.' " 

"  Dear  Sir, — 1  am  just  come  from  Pitt, 
who  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
friendly  support  and  dssislauco.  We  uffree 
that  Mr.  LuUreI'd  appearance  in  bin  favor 
on  Monday  will  be  a  very  desirable  cir- 
cumstance. Thf  re  will  probably  be  a  divi- 
•ion,  but,  at  all  events,  the  presence  of 
independent  and  respectable  friends  will  be 
in  the  highest  degree  deitirable. — 1  am,  dear 
Sir,  in  haste,  but  with  real  respect  und  re- 
gord,  your  roost  obedient  servanr, 

J.  J.  Hamilton. 

"'Five  o'clock."* 

In  1785  Mr.  Sinclair  became  a  wi- 
dower, and  felt  his  loss  so  severely, 
thiit  h*i  at  first  meditated  retirement 
from  public  life.  This  intention  he 
communicated  to  Mr.  Pitt,  who  re- 
turned the  following  kind  and  amiable 
reply  :— 

»'*Downin2  Street,  May  17,  1785. 
•*  *  My  dear  Sir,  -I  feel  very  sensibly 
the  kind  pioof  of  your  fiiendship  in  Ruch 
a  moment,  and  truly  lament  the  jnfortu- 
nate  ciuse  whi^h  deprives  us  at  present 
of  your  assistance.  As  fur  as  numhi  rs  are 
ID  question,  a  single  vote,  though  al-wnys 
of  some  consequence,  is,  I  trust,  not  now 
BO  material  as  once  seemed  posaiblc.  I 
am  not,  however,  the  less  thankful  to  you 
for  the  accommodation  you  propose,  though 
very  glad  to  think  it  unnecessary. — Believe 
rae,  my  dear  Sir,  yours  very  sincerely, 

W.  PlTT.»" 

In  order  to  overcome  the  depression 
thus  occasioned,  he  made  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  which  enabled  him  to 
form  an  acquainlance  with  many  fo- 
reigners of  celebrity.  For  Fellow- 
traveller  to  Paris  he  had  Montgolrter,of 
balloon  notoriet][',and  m  that  capital  di- 
ned enfamiUe  with  Necker.then  Prime 
Minister.  The  ladies  of  the  Minister's 
femily  seemed  determined  to  give  their 
Scottish  guest  a  flattering  reception. 
He  found  Madame  Necker  engaged 


in  the  pcnsisal  of  Blair's  Sermons  and 
Mhdemoiselle  Necker  —  afterwards 
Madame  de  Stael — delighted  him  with 
playing  Scottish  airs  on  the  piano. 
Ue  WHS  also  frequently  in  the  Society 
of  Buffon,  who  had  become  garrulous 
from  old  a^e.  The  great  naturalist, 
however,  did  not  yield  to  the  Necker 
family  in  politeness.  He  gratitied  his 
Celtic  visitor  by  bestowing  due  praise 
on  English  poets  and  English  philo- 
sophers. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
Continent,  Mr.  Pitt  procured  for  his 
friend  and  supporter  the  honor  of  a 
Baronetcy.  Sir  John  then  made  a 
second  and  more  extensive  tour  on  the 
Continent,  visiting  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Rus^sia,  Prussia,  and  Hano- 
ver, and  on  his  return  formed  a  matri- 
monial union  with  the  iion.  Miss 
Macdonald,  daughter  of  Alexander, 
first  Lord  Macdoubld.  The  uncle  of 
this  lady,  Mr.  Bosville,  was  one  ot  the 
most  remarkable  and  sCccentric  cha- 
racters of  his  day.  The  details  givet» 
in  the  present  work,  relative  to  his 
tastes  and  habits,  are  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  imagine  a  character  whose  life  and 
death  are  better  fitted  '*  to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale."  Of  his  ex- 
traordinary relative,  Mr.  Sinclair  thus 
writes— 

"  As  nay  ^randundc,  Bo.«ville,  was 
amon^r  the  mo'^t  ori^'inal  and  ecc«ntrio 
characters  of  his  day,  and  as  the  suhject 
of  this  Memoir  was  a  frequent  visitor 
at  hi."*  house,  I  may  he  excused  for 
introdacinv  a  few  Bosrilliana  related  by 
my  father  or  his  contemporaries.  My 
^randuncJo's  cxteiior  consisted  of  the 
sin^ile-breasled  coot,  powdered  hair  and 
quRue,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  a  cour* 
ii#*rin  the  rei^n  of  George  II.  ;  but  within 
this  courtly  ^arb  was  enclosed  one  of  the 
mo.<t  ulira-liberul  spirits  of  the  time.  He 
ass>ml)lod  every  day,  at  his  house  in 
WeJbcck  Street,  a  party  of  congenial  soulA, 
never  excrrdin^  twelve  in  number,  nor 
receiving  the  important  8umnK>D8  to  din* 
ner  a  single  moment  after  Bve  o'clock. 
Such  was  the  old  gentleman's  punctuality, 
that  the  first  stroke  of  the  clock  was  tbd 
signal  for  the  eomg  down  stairs ;  and 
when  Mr.  Friend,  the  nstronomer-royal,  ar- 
rivincf  half  a  minute  afler,  met  the  company 
on  the  staircase,  Bosville  addressed  him 
with,  »  r  trust,  Mr.  Friend,  you  will  not  fail 
to  hear  in  mind  for  the  future  that,  we 
don't  reckon  time  here  by  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  but  by  the  meridian  of  Wei- 
beck  Street.'    The  Servants  entered  into 
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tbim  wbimMcal   aocpracjr  of  thahr  master, 
umI  when    a    weQ-knowa   guest,  out   of 
breath  with  batte,  one  day  rang  the  dt)or- 
bell    aboat    four    minatea    alter  five,   the 
footman,  lookiog   ap   from   the  area,   m- 
fbrmed    hira  that   hu    master   was  *  busy 
^nin^ !'  Thia  repulse  was  in  perfect  keep- 
iajs  with    bia  naa8tar*8    favonte    nazjin  ; 
'  Smdo  say  better  lale  than  never ;  I  aay, 
better  oerer  than  late.'    A  elate  was  kept 
in  the  halL  on  wbkh  anjr  intimate  friend 
(and  be  had  many),  might  inscrit>e  his  n%me 
as  a  guest  for  tbe  day.    Among  the  per- 
sons thus  pihrileged,  I  may  mention,  be- 
aid*^  faraUy  connexions.  Sir  Francis  Bur- 
den, Lord  Butchinson,  Home  Tooke,  Par- 
aoD  Eate,  Major  Jamea,  Baron  Dimsdale, 
I<ord  Ozfilrd.  aadMr.OUabrd  the  barrister 
of  O.  P.  ceiebcity.    A   apecineo  of  Mr. 
BosviUe's  bunaor  may  be  girea  in  bia*  de- 
scription of  tb»  last  dinner  he  partook  ^at 
the  house  of  Lord  Dodlev 'nis,  qiotber-m- 
law.    *  I  always  dine,'  said  n^,  '  Duncjtvally 
at  five ;    but .  w|ien  I  reac|^  ^ark,  Lane 
after  six,  I  oo!mmon1y  was  forced  to  wait 
half  ail    hour    before    my  sister  returned 
fmm   her  ^momini^   drive.    Not  till    half- 
past  seven  did  a  aiogle  so«l  arrive  to*^- 
aer,  and: I  have  eden  heaid  eight  strike 
wheo  we  were  geiag  down  atiira.    Feel- 
ing ashamed   to    be  tbe  jpnly,p«cieis9«r, 
w&le  the  reat.wefe  little  better  than  specla^ 
tors  I  generally  rose  w^n  an  appetjte.   The 
fact  b.  Lady  Dudley  and  ^  fneads  ^^1- 
waya  dine  at  three  o'clock  without  )^iqw- 
ing  iL    At   that   hour  ahe  takes   a  beef 
steak  and  a  elass  of  ^iladetra,  which  she 
efaeoses  to  call  a  luncheon.    Finding  that 
Lord  Dudley's  habits  and  my  own  did  not 
agree.  I  at  last  concluded  a  treaty  ofieoaive 
(find  defenaive,  by  wbielteacihctngagtd.iiot 
to  trouble  the  other  with  itmitatipns,  D^r,Jl>e 
aagry  ,at  pot  receiving  |hem.    S|ia<^.  tlMit 
tiine  we  have  always   lived  on  bro^iedy 
terms.' 

**  Mr.  BosviUe ,  scarcely  ever  quitted  the 
netropolis ;   he  used  to  sa^  that  London 
was  the  best  residence  in  wmter,  and  that 
he  knew  no  place  like  4t  in  summer.    One 
year  wheo  in  Torkahire,  he  made  a  point 
of  not  visitiog    hia   own  estates,   lest  he 
sboald  be  involved  in  tbe  carea  and  treu- 
blei  of  a  landed  proprietor.    But  though 
he  seldom  really .  travelled,  be  someitimes 
Dade  imaginary  j<>i|ri^ejs.    Ha  f^^pA  ^to 
mention  as  a  ^rave  fact,  that  once  he  vi- 
sited the  Scilly  Isles,  and  attended  a  ball  at 
St.  Msry's  where  he  found  a  young  lady 
ginag  bersoif  ^real  airs,  becanae  her  edu- 
eaiion  had  received  a  <  fhiiah'  at  the  *  Land's 
£od.'    Another   of  his   stories  was,  that 
kvuig  been  at  Rome  duiing  tbe  last  ill- 
iess  of  Cleoient  XIV.,  he  went  daily  to 
tbe  Vatican   to  ascertain  what  chance  he 
bad  of  enjoying  tbe  spectacle  of  an  Inat^- 


lation.  The  bnlletins,  kecording  to  my 
irrand-nncle's  playfnl  imagination,  were  va- 
riously expressed,  but  each  more  alarming 
than  its  predecessor.  First.  *  his  Holiness 
is  very  ill ;'  next, '  his  Excellency  is  worse ; 
then,  *his  Eminence  is  in  a  very  low 
.  atate ;  and  at  laat,  the  day  before  the  Pope 
ex|MrM,  came  forth  the  startling  annooBce- 
ment,  *  hia  Infallibility  is  delirious.'  Thia 
,  pleasant  original  occasionally  coined  anec« 
'  dotea  at  the  expense  of  his  own  gueata, 
and  related  them  to  their  face,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company.  Parson  Este 
was  once  editor,  of,  a  paper  called  the 
World ;  and  Boavilla  alleged  of  him  be- 
fore  a  large  party,  that  one  oay  a  gentleman 
in  deep  mourning  came  to  bim  at  the  office, 
requeating  tbe  insertion  of  a  ready-made 
panegyric  on  his  brother,  who  had  died 
a  few  days  before.  *  14o  1'  anawered  the 
reverend  editor,  *  your ,  brother  did  not 
choose  to  die  in  our  newspaper,  and  t|iat 
being  tbe  case.  I  can  find  do  room  for 
eulogiea  upon  hun.'  It  waa  a  £tvorite  fay- 
ing of  BosviUe^  ^>^>>  »7  ihthar  borrowed 
from  him,  when  he  wanted  to, «ive  i»pcpa- 
/agemeot  to  a  difl^apt  friend,  'U  Jfmd 
.nitytMr  fvelfiM  albsfs.'  .The  origin  of  tifM 
catch-word  was  a  atonr  iM  by  Boavilla  of 
a  party  of  French  offiicers,  each  of  whom 
outvied  the  rest  in  reUting  ff  himself 
some  wooderful  exploit  A  young  Eng^ 
lishman  who  was  present, ,  sat  with  charae- 
leriatic  modeaty  in  silesce.  Hie  nfxt  neigh- 
bor aaked  him  why  he  did  not  contribute  a 
itoryin  hia  turn,,  and  being  luiawersd,.*! 
have  donenethiiig  like  the.  foaU  that  have 
been  told  ua,'  patted  him  on  the  back,  and 
said,  with  a  aignificant  look,  *£A  Hos 
Jtfofimir,  il  find  rimtr  fudq^e  chonJ 
Some  one  asked  Air.  BpeviUe  whether  he 
.intended  nqri^siBg  *the,n^  JJf^onet- 
agerT-^JMo,'  iep|iedgt^e.|MmW)Wt,  M.^ia 
waiting  t^l  tbe  ;$4iur<fg<  c^ea  out ;'  a 
,  work  then  mentioned ,  m,  d^;^i9n,,^uyi9W 
printed  with  suqcess. 

'  ^  Among  l^r.  Bosvi^e's  liberal  friends, 
was  tbe  noted  author  of  'thePolitieil'  Re- 
giater.'  WhUe  -Cebbett  was  in  New^gate, 
.my  grafd* uncle  .went  in  atate,  .wi|UieQr 
horses  to  his  carriage,  to  visit  the- prisftn- 
•t;  and.afterwarda  preaeqjtcid  him  .with a 
thousand  ,  pounds  in  tofien  pf  aympa^y^ 
as  he  ternicd  it,,  with  the  persecuj^  fut- 
Te/er.  Tbe  party  in  .Welbeck  S^pet,  ^ 
may  be  supposed,  never  stood  very  high  in 
favor  of  the  Government.  The  butler  one 
day  wbispered  xp  Mr.  BosviUe,  aAer 
dinner,  that  some  gentlemen  insisted  upon 
seeing  him  in  the  anti-ehamber.  Going 
out  to  them,  he  toondihw  friend  Tqwii- 
shend  the  police  officer,  and  .b'la  mymii- 
dona,  in  quaet  of  two  noted  democrats  tb|^ 
actually  seated  at  the  diqner- table.  Bift- 
viUe  received  *the  gen^em/Bn'Fitb  grf^t 
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civililr,  and  offered  Ihem  refreshments  if 
they  woald  not  interrupt  ihe  Bociaiities  of 
the  dinin^-roori,  pledging  himself  to  be 
security  for  the  obj  cts  of  Jheir  search. 
These  functionaries  appear  to  have  been 
almost  as  accommodating^  as  the  bailiffs 
who  so  obli crinkly  augmented  the^retinue 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  at  his  memorable 
entertainment.  Havin^  made  this  arraniSL'- 
ment,  Bosville  returned  to  table  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  diecomposure, 
and  prolonged  the  entertainment  till  the 
usual  hour.  While  the  company  were 
withdrawing,  the  bailifli^  were  allowed  to 
execute  their  office,  and  carried  off  the 
astonished  guests  to  prison. 

"  The  concluding  days  of  Bosville  are  a 
melancholy  evidence  of  the  force  of  habit. 
He  wished  his  dinner  parties  to  be  conti- 
nued to  the  very  last.  His  health  declined, 
and  his  convivial  powers  deserted  him  j 
but  the  slate  hung  as  usual  in  the  hall,  and 
he  felt  more  anxiety  than  ever  that  tha 
list  of  guests  upon  it  should  not  fail  of  its 
appointed  namber.  Habitually  inclined  to 
acepticism,  ho  was  not  prepared,  amidst 
increasing  inOrmitiea,  to  seek  for  comfort 
fn  reiiffion.  Even  during  his  last  hours, 
when  he  was  confined  to  his  chamber,  the 
hospitable  board  was  regularly  apread  be- 
low. ^e  insisted  upon  reports  from  time 
to  time  of  the  jocularities  calling  forth  the 
laughter  which  still  assailed  his  ear;  and 
on  ihe  very  morning  of  his  death  gave  or- 
ders for  an  entertainment  punctually  at  tho 
usual  hour,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see. 
It  would  be  well  for  those  who  think  that 
religious  consolations  are  easily  attainable 
on  a  death-b^,  and  without  habitual  pre- 
paration, to  take  solemn  warning  from  the 
last  moments  of  Bosville  !" 

Among  the  most  important  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair's  numerous  servicfjs  to 
his  country,  was  the  establishment  of 
a  Society  foi  improving  B.itish  Wool. 
This  article  had  been  lorcenlariosthe 
staple  commodity  of  Britain,  yet  its 
improvement  had  been  utterly  neglect- 
ed by  men  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge.  Not  a  single  individual 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  M.  D'Aubenton,keeper  of  the  royal 
flocks  in  France,  had  adequately  uni- 
ted these  qualities,  and  the  partial  im- 
provements which  had  taken  place  in 
some  of  the  breeds  were  by  no  means 
the  result  of  any  well-directed  system. 
It  is  true  that  phy^iologists  possessed 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  ana- 
tomical structure  and  general  habits 
of  the  apimal,  as  exhibited  in  various 
districts  and  countries ;  but  the  effects 
of  climate,  frost  and  management  had 
never  been  accurately  ascertained 
by  observations,nor  had  any  work  been 


published  which  could  instruct  the 
sheep-furmer  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  managing  his  flock. 

This  stale  of  ignorance   Sir  John 
Sinclair  determined  should  no  longer 
exist    In  his  own  person  he  collected 
all  possible  information  on  the  subject, 
and  stimulated  all  within  the  sphere  of 
his  influence  to  similar  exertions.  The 
result  was  tlfe  establishment  of  an  As- 
sociation for  the  improvement  of  Bri- 
tish Wool,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president.    The  good  effected  by  this 
society  was  very  great.    Specimens  of 
sheep  of  all   breeds  were  procured, 
and  no  exertion  of  influence,  or  ex- 
penditure of  money  was  spared  which 
could  render  the  collection  complete. 
King  George  the  Third  gave  the  soci- 
ety his  warm  patronage  and  supp<»rt, 
and  presented  them  with  specimens  of 
rams  from  the  royal  flocks,  and  in  the 
course  of  on^j  year  from  its  commence- 
ment, the  association,  by  gift  or  pur- 
chase, accumulated  about  800  sheep, 
natives  of  all  countries,  from  Abyssi- 
nia to  Sweden,  from  Shetland  to  New 
South  Wales. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the 
exertions  and  influence  of  this  society 
by  the  country  at  large  it  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  too  highly.  To 
them  the  country  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Chi  viot  breed  into 
the  Ughlauds,  which  is  now  natural- 
ized over  the  whole  north  of  Scotland, 
and  the  rent  of  sheep  pasture  in  every 
part  of  the  island  has  risen  in  a  pro- 
portion far  exceeding  that  of  other 
landed  property.  Thus  chiefly  by  the 
judicious  and  patriotic  efforts  of  the 
subject  of  these  Memoirs  has  the 
wealth  of  the  i  ountry,  and  the  comfort 
of  its  inhabitants,  been  increased  to 
au  extent  which  our  grandsires  would 
have  considered  incredible. 

The  life  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  was 
too  full  of  action  to  enable  us  in  these 
pages  to  trace  its  progress  with  any 
accuracy  or  minuteness.  We  must» 
therefore,  confine  our  notice  to  the 
more  prominent  events  with  which  he 
was  connected.  In  1794  he  raised  a 
fencible  corps,  and  being  no  less  active 
in  matters  military  than  civil,  we  leara 
that  in  seven  months  from  the  time  he 
received  his  commission  he  had  so 
drilled  and  perfected  the  discipline  of 
his  regiment,  as  to  merit  from  the  Ge- 
neral commanding,  the  praise  of  bt-ing 
•*  an  excellent  and  effective  corps." 
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Tbe  SlatiBtica]  accouDt  of  ScoUaod 
wu  undertakeo  shortly  afterwards, — 
we  believe  in   the   year  1790.    This 
etteosife,  arduous,    and    all   but  im- 
practicable work,  was  not  at  first  con- 
templated by  Sir  John,   in  tbe  form 
ind  presnire  it  afterwards  assumed. 
It  arose  thus : — To  his  history  of  the 
lefeoue,  it  bad  been  his  wi^h  to  sub- 
join a  general  view  of  the  pditicai  cir- 
cnmstances  of  the  country,  but  from 
the  scantiDess  of  information,  he  had 
been  compelled   to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt. Being  subsequently  a  member 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Soodand,  and  on  terms  of  intimacy 
vith  many  of  its  leaders,  the  idea  sug- 
gested itself,   that    by  means  of  the 
dergy,  he  might   be  furnished  with 
ioch  information  regarding  their  re- 
^eetive  parishes,    as  when  skilfully 
trranged    and    concatenated,   would 
constitute  a  work  of  great  public  uti- 
lity. He  had  then  no  intention  of  print- 
ii^f  as  separate  performances,  the  vari- 
ous cuntrlbutions  of  his  correspond- 
eQts,but  the  general  ability  displayed 
in  the  papers  first  received,  induced  a 
change  of  plan,  and  the  work  grew  to 
com^etioQ,  in   its    present  form.    A 
circular  letter  was  forwarded  to  each 
dergyman,  accompanied  by  160  que- 
ries, under  the  four  heads  of  geogra- 
phy and  natural  history,  population, 
prodoctioas  and   miscellaneous  sub- 
jects.   The  trouble  he  seems  to  have 
bad  with  his  reverend  contributors  was 
enough, — end  more  than  enough, — to 
wear  out  any  patience,  but  his  own. 
Many  were  indolent,  and  considered 
the  compos'.tioo  of  two  sermons  a  week 
qoite  as  much  labor  as  it  was  reason- 
able thev  should  undertake.    Others 
were  jeafous  of  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion of  the  editor,  and  charged  him 
with    presumption,   in   assuming  the 
pkce  of  a  fixed  and  central  luminary, 
round  which  the  minor  clerical  planets 
were  expected  to  revolve.  Some,  from 
the  hatHt  of  extemporaneous  preach- 
ii^,  had  in   cultivating  *'the  gift  of 
the  gab,"  suffered  that  of  the  pen  to 
Ml  into  disuse,  and  were  unwilling  to 
submit  their   written  productions  to 
the  ordeal  of  public  criticism.    Some 
were  old ;   some  were  stupid ;  some 
obstinate;  some  indifferent;   but,  on 
the  whrjle,  it  is  barely  justice  to  state, 
that  the  great  majority  entered  with 
zeal  and  good  will  into  the  project, 
tnd  performed   the    task  allotted  to 
them  with  ability. 


There  were  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, however,  not  only  with  the  pas- 
tors, but  with  their  flocks.  Many  of 
the  latter  were  rather  jealous  of  any 
minute  enquiries  into  their  circum- 
stances and  pursuits.  They  had  no 
idea  that  such  labors  could  be  under- 
taken from  motives  entirely  di^iinte- 
rested  and  patriotic.  There  was  such 
a  thing  as  an  income-tax  in  those  days, 
and  a  man  making  public  profession 
of  his  profits,  was  compelled  to  pay 
for  it.  When  the  minister,  therefore, 
began  to  cross-examine  the  farmers  of 
his  parish  on  their  private  afiairs,  he 
oflen  appeared  to  them  rather  in  the 
light  of  a  supernumerary  exciseman 
than  a  spiritual  Kuide,  and  was  met 
with  what,  in  the  native  idioin,  is  call- 
ed "  a  old  shoulder."  The  idea  of 
taxation  having  once  got  into  the  heads 
of  men  in  remote  parishes,  could  not 
be  got  out  by  any  eloquence  however 
convincing.  Or  if,  in  some  instances, 
this  was  effected,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  belief  that  the  minister  was  actuat- 
ed in  his  scrutiny  into  the  details  of 
their  personal  property  by  a  busy  and 
impertinent  curiosity. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the 
work  went  on.  The  influence  ot  go- 
vernment and  the  more  eminent  in- 
dividuals connected  with  the  church 
was  exerted  in  its  favor.  The  dilatory 
and  the  recusant  were  stimulated  by 
repeated  circulars,  and  the  educated 
classes  generally  began  to  feel  consi- 
derable interest  in  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Persons  of  adequate 
talent  were  employed  as  statistical 
missionaries  to  draw  up  an  account 
of  those  parishes,  of  which  the  pas- 
tors remained  obstinately  mute ;  and 
in  spite  of  the  unfortunate  circum- 
stance of  a  volume  being  destroyed 
by  fire,  on  the  premises  of  the  print- 
er, he  had  the  happiness,  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1798,  of  completing  the  work 
in  twenty-one  volumes.  Sir  John's 
feelings  on  that  day  must  have  been 
of  the  most  enviable  description.  He 
beheld  the  labor  of  nearly  eight  years 
brought  toasuccessful  termination.  He 
felt  the  proud  consciousness  of  having 
conferred  a  memorable  and  lasting 
benetit  on  Scotland  ;  and  gazing  on 
the  solid  and  ponderous  tomes  be- 
fore him,  he  might  well  say,  '<  on 
this  basis  will  I  rest  my  chief  claim 
to  the  gratitude  of  my  country."  Of 
this  great  work  Mr.  Sinclair  says^ 
with  great  justice  and  truth,  that 
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<'Perhap8«  more  interMting  exhibition 
of  tlitereined  talent  wafl  never  made  than 
in  '  the  ori^nal  madnscript  reports  from 
the  ronkitude  of  authora,  whom  public 
spirit,  personal  friendship,  private  influ- 
ence, gratitude,  or  importunity,  had  called ' 
almost  simultaneously  into  th'6  field  of  an- 
'thorshlp.'  Maiiy  of  the  repoHs  shewed' 
great  i^atural  abufty  ai  wdl  as  literd^  ac^ 
quiremerfi;  and  the  wTtole  collecCion  did 
the  highest  hondr  to  the  Church  of  Scot^ 
land.  The  contribottofiB')'  however,  as 
mi|^ht  be  expected,  were  of  very  unequal 
merit.  Some  of  them  betrayed  much  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  and  inaccuracy  ^  some 
were  imperfect  and  jejune  $  a  far  greater 
number  tedious  and  verbose.  Lord  Hailes, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  John,  dated  18th  Febru- 
ary, 1791,  warns  him  not  to  receive,  with 
implicit  confidence,  all  the  statements 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  correspondents. 
**  There  'is  much,'  he  says,  *  to  be  learned 
even  from  your  spedmen  volnme,  but  I 
suppose  that  you  will  check  the  information 
you  receive  from  the  clergy  with  what 
you  learn  elsewhere.'  Other  friends,  in 
whose  hands  he  placed  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts for  revision,  expressed  in  strong 
terms,  their  disappointment  and  vexation 
at  the  crude  and  undi^est^  materials  sut>- 
mitted  to  their  consideration.  *  The  ac- 
count of *  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hardy, 

*  was  the  stranffeet  paper  I  bave^et  met 
witb^a  good  deal  of  important  informa- 
tion ill  expressed,  and  lying  run-rigg  with 
a  great  quantity  of  nonsense.'  In  ihe  task 
of  giving  uniformity  and  precision  to  this 
multifarious  series  of  papers.  Sir  John 
Sinclair  and  the  literary  friends  employed 
to  assist  hi  i  might  have  justly  adopted 
the  saying  of  an  old  Scottish  jurist,  who, 
having  undertaken  the  task  of  abridging 
and  condensing  some  enormous  mass  of 
writings,  describes,  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, how  he  had  *  cropped,  lopped,  pruned, 
pared,  and  amputated  the  hii^e  mass  be- 
fore him  into  readable  dimensions.'  The 
sensitiveness  of  authors  is  well  known, 
and  was  abundantly  called  forth  when  the 
corrected  manuscripts  were  printed.  Many 
of  the  derf  y  were  loud  in  their  expres- 
sions of  oissatisfoction.  Correction  and 
emendation  naturally  appeared  to  involve 
a  charge  against  the  competency  of  the 
writers,  The  parts  omittea  were  judged 
to  be  the  most  important,  and  those  supplied 
to  be  needless  interpolations.  On  the  other 
band,  there  were  many  clergymen,  and 
in  some  instances  the  ablest,  who  not 
only  took  in  good  part  the  censorship  of 
their  reports,  but  thanked  Sir  John  for 
the  improvement  they  had  personally  de- 
rived from  the  diversified  studies  to  which 
his  numerous  queries  invited  them.  He 
more  than  once  refers  to  this  as  amongst 


the  most  pleasfaiff  ctrenmstances  comiect)6d 
with  the  undertaking. 

"  It  is  ^ratifying  to  record  that  a  work, 
so  honorable  to  the  talents,  industry,  and 
patriotism  of  the  clergy,  was  the  means 
not  only  of  raising  the  church  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  pubnc,  but  of  benefiting  its 
most  necessitouii  minister^.  The  exposure 
of  their  privations,  in  connexion  with  the 
evidence  of  real'  worth  afibrded  by  their 
productions,  elipited  the  patronage  of  the 
Legislature.  In  addition  to  the  royal  grant 
already  mentioned,  wbieh  operated  so  be- 
neficially towards  their  families,  laws  were 
passed  for  regulating  the  augmentation  of 
their  livings,  either  from  the  parochial 
funda  or  where  the  tithes  were  exhaust- 
ed, from  a  Parliamentary  grant  in  their 
behalf.  Bv  this  enactment,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  L.150  per  annum  should  be  the 
lowest  stipend  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  may  be  added,  in  con* 
nexion  with  the  benefits  resulting  to  the 
clergv  from  the  <  Statistical  Account,'  tha 
their  labors  have  supplied  statesmen  with 
a  fresh  argument  in  favor  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  Pinkerton,  the  historisn, 
congratulating  Sir  John  Sinclair  on  the 
completion  of  his  labors,  observes,  that  he 
had  thus  furnished  '  one  of  the  strongest 
prscticable  arguments  for  the  utility  of  the 
clerical  body.' 

**  Another  interrating  class  of  men, 
whose  talents  have  mainly  contributed  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of 
Scotland,  shared  in  the  benefits  produced 
by  this  great  work.  The  parochial  school- 
masters had  from  various  causes  been  re- 
duced to  extreme  penorv  ;  but  measures ' 
were  now  taken  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  an 
addition  to  their  salaries.  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  various  letters  of  thanks  for  the 
exertions  of  my  father  in  their  behalf. 
The  schoolmaster  of  Stewsrton,  writing  in 
the  name  of  his  brethren  within  the  pros- 
bytery  of  Irvine  (21st  Msrch,  1798),  in. 
forma  Sir  John  that  '  salaries  in  some  pa- 
rishes  had  been  augmented  by  the  heritors 
(landowners)  themselves ;  and  in  others 
by  mortifications  (endowments^,  either  of 
land  or  money,  since  the  publication  of 
the  Statistical  Account'  He  expresses  at 
the  same  time,  the  determination  of  his 
brethren  to  be  guided  by  the  Baronet  in 
*  all  their  exertions  to  obtain  the  interven- 
tion of  Pariiament  in  their  behalf.'  There 
is  also  a  letter  in  the  name  of  a  general 
meeting  of  the  scboolmasters  of  Scotland, 
which  proves  how  shamefully  this  useful 
body  or  men  hsd  hitherto  been  neglected. 
They  return  thanks  to  Sir  John  Sinclair 
for  procuring  their  exemption  from  lisbility 
to  serve  in  the  militia." 

We  pass  over  the  numerous  tesd- 
moules  of  applause,  which,  on  theap- 
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pearance  of  the  Statistical  Account, 
BowQ^i  in  from  many  of  the  most  emi- 
nent state^nen  aod  philosophers  of 
Europe,  and  proceed  to  notice  the  ap- 
poialtnent  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  the 
board  of  Agriculture.  Thisestabiish- 
meni  was  organized  at  his  suggestion 
by  Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  first  place  was 
natu-allj  a^gned  to  the  originator. 
Sir  John,  on  entering  on  the  duties  of 
president,  made  an  inaugural  speech, 
in  which  he  pledf^ed  himself — unneces- 
sarily, since  his  character  was  pledge 
enough— to  devote  his  tioie  ana  labor 
to  promote  the  great  objects  contem- 
pliued  by  the  Board.  This  promise 
he  foifiUed  to  the  letter,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  wheither  much  benefit,  of  any 
sort,  resulted  from  the  establishment. 
The  fonds  allotted  by  Parliament  for 
agricultural  and  statistical  purposes 
were  too  small  tor  the  attainment  of 
the  desired  ends,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant undertakings  were  starved  by  tiie 
parsimony  of  the  government.  At 
length,  through  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  superseded 
in  the  office  of  president  by  Lord 
Somerville.  From  that  period  the 
vigor  and  activity  of  the  establish- 
ment visibly  declined ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected, 
died  a  natural  death,  unregrelted,  we 
believe,  by  any  one. 

Before  Sir  John  Sinclair  retired 
from  the  sitoation  above  alluded  to, 
be  had  made  preparation  for  embark- 
ing in  an  enterprise,  the  boldness  and 
magnitude  of  which  afford  no  uninte- 
resting illustration  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  We  allude  to  his  intention 
ef  preparing,  from  the  forty  octavo 
volumes  of  County  Reports,  a  General 
Beport  of  England.  When  he  com- 
muoicated  his  intention  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  latter  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment, that  a  single  individual 
fbould  have  the  hardihood  to  under- 
take even  the  perusal  of  a  collection 
which  was  in  itself  a  library.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  he  thus  writes,  "I 
think  I  may  fairly  say  that  no  man 
ever  yet  has,  or  ever  will  im  endowed 
with  patience  enough,  to  read  through 
the  whole,  exceptmg  only  yourself. 
My  dear  Sir  John,"  he  continues, 
**&e  very  reading  through  the  mluter 
you  iniend  to  abndge  is  the  labor  of 
$ome  years.*'  Whether  this  remon- 
strance proved  elfectual,  or  whether 


other  causes  contributed  to  divert  his 
attention  from  the  subject,  we  know 
not,  but  the  "General  Report  of  Eng- 
land" remains,  and  is  long  Ukoly  to 
remain,  a  vwork  in  iiubibus. 

When  Mr.  Addington  came  into 
power,  we  tind  Sir  John  Sinclair  aj<ain 
assuming  rather  an  active  part  in  po- 
litics. The  particular  views  he  took, 
and  the  influence  he  excited,  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  following  very 
interesting  passage  from  the  Me- 
moirs :—- 

"  Among  my  finther't  private  memortD- 
da  I  find  a  curious  paper,  describing  the 
statu  of  parties  while  Mr.  Addington  was 
in  power.  Exclusive  of  minor  sections, 
they  amounted  to*  i>o  less  than  tetenf 
namely,  the  friends  of  the  King  and  bis 
Minister,  occupyini^  a  central  position, 
with  those  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Lord  Melville,  and 
Lord  Grenvilie  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mr.  Fox.  lo  the  King's  parly  were  inclu- 
ded many  roembeit  of  both  Houses,  who, 
from  motives  of  personal  esteem,  of  pri- 
vate interest,  or  of  political  expciiiency, 
were  anxious  to  support  the  govern  meat 
of  George  III.,  whoever  mi<?ht  be  his 
Counsellors.  The  Grenvilie  |jai;ty,  or  New 
Opposition,  took  the  lead  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Minister,  and  received  occasional 
support  from  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  maintained  privately  a  connection 
with  several  membors  uf  tho  Cabinet,  in 
particular  with  Mr.  Addington,  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  and  Lord  Gastlereagh.  So 
eaj^r  were  the  Grenvitles  for  tho  return 
ofMr.PitttO  office,  that  they  ailirmed  any 
man  to  be  a  public  enemy  who  kept  him 
d«t ;  •  a  stransre.  declaration,'  observes  Sir 
John,  *  considering  who  the  person  is  that 
can  alone  replace  him.*  Liord  Melvdie, 
it  was  understood,  would  carry  with  him 
about  thirty  members  if  be  joined  the  Ad- 
roiniatratiofi.  The  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  headed  by  Lord  Moira,  were  a 
numerous  l>ody,  but  their  real  strength  did 
not  appear,  as  his  Royal  Highness  would 
not  at  that  time  take  an  active  part  in  po- 
litics. 

**  Assailed  by  powerful  enemies  on  both 
sides,  the  Ministry  could  hardly  attend  to 
any  thing  but  their  own  |>reservation— 
they  could  not  venture  upon  the  vigorous 
and  decisive  measures  necessary  at  so  cri- 
tical a  juncture  for  the  public  safety.  They 
could  not  even  stand  without  additional 
support.  Sir  John  conceived  that  the 
most  natural  addition  to  their  strength 
would  be  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  wrote,  accordingly,  to  Mr. 
Bra^ge,  a  relation  of-  the  Pcomier,  sug- 
gesting that  Lord  Meira  should  be  invited 
to  take  office.    He  arged  that  the  noble 
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Lord  would  not  w\j^  by  his  talents  for 
public  speakinf ,  be  a  powerful  supporter 
io  the  Upper  House,  where  a  fit  anUsouist 
to  Lord  Qreoville  was  much  wanted,  but 
would  also^  by  his  military  experience,  hit 
political  connexions,  and  his  influence  with 
the  heir-apparent,  contribute  to  the  vigor 
and  stability  of  the  Administration. 

**In  the  mean  tkne,  the  Baronet  bad 
prepared  the  way  for  the  intended  accession 
to  the  Cabinet,  by  writing  to  his  noble 
friend,  from  whom  he  received  an  answer 
not  unfavorable  to  the  project." 

LtUtrfnm  the  Emi  ofMok*. 

'<  <  DMjitngton,  Dec  S,  18^1. 

^<  My  dear  Sir  John, 

•(  *A11  that  you  say  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  present  Administration,   both  with 
regard  to   Parliamentarv   support  and  to 
l^eral   opinion  throusb  the  country^  is 
perfectly  just.    It  is  clear,  that  in  a  mo- 
ment w  such  infinite  exigency  as  tho  pre- 
sent, Government  cannot  go  on  upon  such 
precarious  terms.    There  are  many  pub- 
ke  eireumstances,  (he  pressure  of  which 
must   be  immediately  answered  ^   and  if 
they  cannot  (as  is  beyond  hope)  be  satie- 
iactorily   encountered,  the   people   should 
at  least  have  the  notion  that  the  embar- 
lassment  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulties themselTes,  and  not  from  inade- 
fluacy  of  skiU  in  those  who  manage  aflaira. 
The  latter  aupposition  would  a»!ct  more 
than   the    Administration  ;^    and,   in    the 
qualmish  state  of  public  disposition,  would 
operate  mischievously  against  our  foim  of 
government.    It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Ad- 
iington  will  cast  about  to  strengthen  him- 
mIC    He  is  an  honorable  and  an  amiable 
man  ;  with,  I  believe,  many  just  and  man- 
ly principles   respecting  the  execution  of 
tne  trust  reposed  in  him.    Of  course,  there 
could  not  be,  in  limine,  any  objection  to 
such  a  junction  as  you  indicate.    Ulterior 
points  would  possibly  be  difficult  to  settle. 
The  opening  which  you  exhibit  for  com- 
munication has  been  anticipated  by  a  die- 
eussion  of  the  Premieres  situation,  which 
took  place  long  since ;  and,  i  trust,  some- 
thing has  been  matured  for  extricating  his 
Royal  Highness  from  a  position  intended 
to   lower  him   in   the  estimation  of  the 
country.    Thank  Heaven,  it  has  had  the 
very  contrary  efftsct ;  but  he  has  suffired 
under  it  in  his  personal  feelings  too  long. 
Perhaps  1  may  run  up  to  town  in  a  few 
days,  butitisdoubllul. 

«« «I  have  the  honor,  my  dear  Sir  John, 
to  be,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

**  *  Monta. 
«  «Sk  J.  Sinclair,  Bart*  ♦» 

««I  need  baidly  wform  te  reader  that 


this  negotiation  &iled.  Mr.  Addinglosi 
could  not  venture  upon  a  step  which  would 
have  brought  him  nearer  to  the  Whig 
party,  or  Old  Opposition,  and  would  have 
estranged  him  altogether  from  Mr.  Pitt. 
His  situation  ie  depicted  in  a  very  lively 
manner  by  various  eorreepondents  of  my 
father,  out  of  whom  1  Aelect  his  Roval 
Highpess  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Mr. 
Tyrwhitt,  M.  P.,  Secretory  to  the  Prince- 
« Had  this  country,*  says  the  Duke,  *  ao 
able  and  active  Administrafion,  I  should 
be  afraid  of  nothing  ;  bat,  in  my  opinion, 
our  Ministers,  and  even  the  country,  want 
energy,  which  I  will  endeavor  to  give  it 
in  every  debate  we  ahall  have  in  Parlia- 
ment I  am  ready  either  for  the  Cabinet 
or  the  fleet ;  but  L  tiave  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect Hther  situation,  and  must,  iherefore, 
do  all  the  ^ood  1  can  in  Parliament ;  and, 
if  the  invasion  does  take  place,  I  shall 
have  the  honor  of  attending  his  Majesty,  ii 
permitted.' 

"  A  subsequent  Tetter  has  these  words  : 
^As  for  these  politics,  you  never  heard 
me  say  I  thought  the  present  /Administra- 
tion efficient,  and  without  doubt  Lord  Be- 
bart  is  the  worst  of  them  all  But  I  aee 
nohkelihoodofa  change;  where  Pitt  goes 
a^inst  Addington,  there  Fox  will  support 
Ministers;  and  Fox  will  oppose  Govern- 
ment m  those  measures  which  Pitt  will 
approve.  *  In  short,  if  theso  champions 
could  unite,  they  would  not  carry  one  hun- 
dred members  out  of  six  hundred  and 
fifly.eight  The  crown,  the  union  with 
Ireland,  and  above  all,  the  dread  of  the 
times,  WMl,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  a 
change  of  men.  Certainly  Lord  Moira 
ought  to  be  brought  forward,  and  1  Wbb 
the  overtures  of  the  Prince  of  V.  ales  had  not 
been  rejected.' 

**Mr.Tyrwhitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments in  a  strain  of  characteristic  jocalar- 
ily.  *  kumor  says  the  Grenvilles  and  Pit 
are  again  one ;  if  so,  the  DocUr  cannot 
Endlong;  but  really  it  appears  to  me 
to  require  a  jupernatural  genius  to  gueaa 
whst  is  probable  to  happen,  or  who  wiH 
be  Miniacer.  All  1  know  is,  that  there 
seema  at  present  want  of  confidence  in  the 
public  as  far  as  regards  the  present  men.* 
About  a  year  afterwards,  Mr.  Tyrwhitt 
thus  renews  his  conjectures  :—*  The  latest 
intelligence  to  be  relied  on  brings  a  cer- 
tainty we  shall  have  to  contend  pro  arts  ei 
foeU.  You  will  have  observed  how  each 
party  has  flirted  with  the  other.  Till  some 
junction  takes  place,  the  Doctor  will  coik 
tinue  to  pursue  his  milk-and-water  system;. 
He  may  have,  and  certainly  enjoys,  a  ma- 
jority, It  is  true  ;  but  it  is  also  true  there  is 
a  general  want  of  confidence,  and  rumer 
•tates  that  a  question  is  to  be  cooked,  on 
which  two  hundred  will  be  brought  to  the 
poet  against  the  Doctor.    What  this  can 
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be,  onles  it  be  Uie  Cttholic  qaestkn,  I 
csanoc  iaut^ise.'  A  iBore  fkTormble  opi- 
aioD  of  ihe  AddingtoB  AdministraUon  is 
^▼en  by  my  tkther's  old  friend  the  Karl 
of  Bachan  (eldest  brother  of  Lord  Chan- 
eellar  Rrsloae,)  who  draws  a  coBf«rt80A 
between  the  Preouer  and  his  predecessor 
thus:— ^  I  like  the  present  Chancellor  of 
tke  Excbe^oer  the  Wter  for  his  haring 
teeo  km;  in  the  tramioels  of  a  Speaker  of 
the  Hoaae  <^  Commoiis,  and  hariog  been 
more  accoAomed  to  hear  and  to  act  than 
to  harangne  asd  to  distnrb.  If  the  son  of 
mjold  frieott  Chatham,  instead ot  having 
bc«n  broaght  <roin  Bien  school  to  sovem 
«  great  nntioB,  had  been  nirsed,  like  Ad- 
•duu^ion.  or  bred  np  in  the  school  of  ad- 
Tersinr  like  the  old  cock  his  father,  he 
woald  hmre  been  in  a  more  enviable  and 
honorable  sitantioD,  -and  certainly  in  a 
more  nsefol  ose  than  he  is  or  can  beat 
^retent.' 

-  ^  Sir  John  Sinclair  -and  his  political 
friends  had  agreed,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
approving  the  jdece  of  Amiens:;  bot  the 
insatiable  ambitien  of  the  First  Consal, 
who  matntatned  his  armies  on  a  war  es- 
tablishment, and  >acted  m  the  dictator  of 
the  Continent,  adding  new  territories  to 
his  dominions  withont  scrapie  or  apology, 
made  it  clear  to  them  that  the  treaty  of 
Amiens  was  a  dangeraos  armistice^  rather 
than  a  sealed  peace.  The  following  ex- 
tract from  a  Idter  of  the  Dake  of  Cla- 
rence, Aows  that  his  Ro^  Highness, 
who  took  a  lively  interest  in  the  poiitics 
of  the  times,  concarred  in  this  opinion. 

"*  I  am  happy  to  aee  yon  think  with  me 
that  war  is  better  than  the  state  we  have 
been  in  sinee  the  fmcr  <I  will  not  call  it 
theptoce)  of  Amiens.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing war  must  be  the  event  In  this  ease. 
noMi  indeed  in  any  other,  the  vala^bl^  and 
ittterettiag  pnp«r  respecting  parties  yon 
seal  me,  will  iorm  a  page  in  the  histoiy  of 
ihecoontry. 

" '  I  ^all  now  cottclnde  with  this  senti- 
-  meat— euheraglortoasandvigoronsVar, 
«r  an  honorable  and  safe  peace,  which 
mast  seeare  to  the  King  and  the  empire, 
JMte  im^mmiss  at  foitimg  in  America 
to  France;  no  f^rHgt^  possessions  to  be 
leqoiredlgr  Prance,  either  of  Spain)  Por- 
mgal,  or  Holland ;  no  msrt  than  s  cerUiii 
pnpnritMi  of  lUps  and  ir00pt  to  be  main- 
lined by  France  in  India;  and  Uut, 
Choach  «#^  kma^  ••  cmmiereial  mg^nl,  or, 
in  other  words,  no  distingoished  oficers 
of  the  French  artiUerr  and  engineers  k> 
he  permitted  by  Great  Britain  to  reside  in 
her  sea-pert  towns  thro!ighont  the  empire. 
1  think  we  mast,  and  do  agree.    Adieu.' 

•  "TbesencinieotsofLordMoirattothe 
mme  eieet,  are  eaabodied  in  the  following 


"  *  Donoinglon,  Nov.  6, 1808. 

** '  Many  thanks,  my  dear  Sir  John,  for 
the  printed  Report  which  I  yesterday  re- 
ceived from  yon,  as  well  as  fbr  you 
obliging  letter.  The  publication  is  of  a 
very  useful  nature. 

** '  I  do  not  think  any  discussions  are 
likely  to  arise,  in  the  present  moment,  ol 
consequence  sufficient  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  take  youfseat  before  Christmas. 
That  we  shall  have  war  I  firmly  believe, 
but  I  am  persuaded  that  Buonaparte,  by 
the  semblance  of  an  accommodating  dis- 
position on  the  points  in  dispute,  will  pro- 
tract the  time  of  rupture  till  he  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  strike  at  our  foreign 
possessions.  The  delay  will  not  be  above 
three  or  four  months.  In  the  meanwhile, 
aa  arrangement  is  in  agitation^  and  will, 
I  think,  take  place,  by  which  Pitt  is  again 
to  be  Prime  Minister.  He  is  not  to  trans- 
act business  with  the  King,  but  Addington 
(peer  and  Privy  Seal)  is  to  be  charged 
with  that  function.  Lord  Westmoreland 
probably  displaces  Lord  Hobart ;  the 
Duke  of  Portland  remains:  Lord  Spen* 
cer.  Lord  Qrenville.  and  Windham,  not 
to  be  taken  in.  Sucn  is  the  outline  of  a 
plan  which  certainly  has  been  presented, 
and  has  been  in  some  depee  approved. 
You  see  what  a  jumble  it  is ;  Lord  St.  ' 
Yiocent  is  vehement  against  it.  It  is 
possible  I  may  soon  see  jrou.  The  Due 
qe  Bern  has  proposed  to  vibit  me  earljr  in 
spring.  I  ought  to  make  my  bow  to  him, 
and  I  may  piobably  arrange  to  make  the 
jaunc  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  has 
the  same  intention.'  I  have  the  honor  to 
be  yonr  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 

"'MOIRA."' 

Nothing  oould  be  more  disgraceful 
than  the  genercd  panic  which  spread 
through  the  country  in  the  years  1603 
and  1804.  The  victorious  career  of 
NafN>leon  seemed  to  have  scared  men's 
Judgments  from  their  proprietT,  and 
they  gaied  across  the  channel  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Fortunately  the 
helm  of  state  was  consigned  to  strong 
And  skilfid  hands.  Perhaps  no  roan 
but  Mr.  Pitt  could  have  weathered  the 
storm,  and  preserved  inviolate  both 
the  national  honor  and  interests. 
Had  the  timid  and  truckling  Whigs 
succeeded  in  scrambling  into  power  n 
year  or  two  sooner  than  they  did*  n 
deep  and  permanent  stain  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  left  on  the 
foir  name  of  England.  Personal 
friendship  attached  Sir  John  Sinclair 
to  Lord  Melville,  but  even  after  his 
retirement  from  office  he  continued 
his  strenuous  support  of  Mr.  Pitt ;  and 
on  learning  that  the  great  nainister  coo- 
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lemplated  retiring  from  "public  life,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  him,  entreating 
that  he  would  not  desert  his  King  and 
country  at  a  crisis  when  his  exertions 
were  most  wanted.  Mr.  Pitt,  so  far  . 
from  being  offended  by  this  freedom, 
bestowed  increased  marks  of  confi- 
dence on  his  correspondent.  Soon 
afterwards  he  appointed  him  a  com- 
missioner for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  likewise  transmitted  to  bim  through 
Mr.  Huskisson,  the  secretary  to  the 
treasury,  a  very  flattering  message, 
expressing  readiness  to  bestow  on  hun 
a  remuneration  for  his  laborious  and 
extensive  services  to  the  public.  But 
the  lamp  of  this  ?reat  statesman's  life 
was  already  flickering  in  the  socket, 
and  before  the  object  could  be  accom- 
plished he  died.  ' 

The  next  of  Sir  John's  great  labors 
was  the  Code  of  Health  and  Longevi- 
ty. Valuable  as  the  work  is,  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  exhibits  the  most  judi- 
cious application  of  his  talents.  We 
think  he  might  have  lefl  health  and 
longevity  to  the  doctors,  whose  ire  we 
can  readily  conceive  to  have  been  very 
gieat  at  this  irregular  poaching  on 
their  manor.  These  gentlemen  having 
duly  taken  out  license,  were  naturally 
annoyed  at  not  being  quietly  suffered 
to  kill  their  game  in  their  own  way. 
It  was  of  course  provoking  to  have 
swan-shot  publicly  recommended  by  a 
dilettante  practitioner,  in  cases  where 
they  had  always  employed  No.  6. 
They  accordingly  devoted  the  work 
to  summary  destruction.  Ma^zines 
and  reviews,  both  medical  and  literary, 
made  fbrious  attacks  on  it.  Physician, 
surgeon,  and  apothecary,  all  joined  in 
this  professional  hostility,  and  armed 
with  pill  and  J)e8tle,  eallipot  and  sy- 
ringe, rushed  forward  in  disorderly 
array  and  with  loud  outcry  to  defend 
the  mysteries  of  their  common  craft. 
The  coalition,  however,  was  not  very 
«uccessful.  They  succeeded  in  ma- 
king  a  few  holes  in  the  obnoxious 
work,  but  these  were  by  no  means 
between  wind  and  water ;  and  having 
passed  through  hve  editions  it  still 
holds  its  place,  and  is  confessedly, 
from  the  vast  mass  of  information  it 
contains,  a  work  of  great  utility  even 
to  the  professional  student. 

The  code  of  agriculture,  in  which 
Sir  John  next  engaged,  was  a  more 
felicitous  subject  for  the  exercise  of 
Ills  peculiar  powers.    This  excellent 


work  could  not  add  to  his  fame,  for 
that  had  already  spread,  not  from  In- 
dus, but  Edinburgh  to  Peru  ;  but  it  did 
add  to  the  number  of  benefits  he  tx>n- 
frrred  on  his  country.  It  certainly 
drew  forth  the  applause  of  all  those 
whose  knowledge  of  the  subject  quali- 
fied' them  to  appreciate  the  success 
and  importance  of  his  labors. 

Being  a  staunch  Highlander,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Sir  John,  with 
his  characteristic  activity  of  mind, 
would  escape  from  having  some  part 
in  the  Ossianic  controversy.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  him  filling  the  situation 
of  president  of  a  committee  of  the 
Highland  Society,  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  translation  of  certain  Gaelic 
MSS.  bequeathed  by  McLcpherson,. 
with  the  sum  of  L.IOOO  to  defray  the 
cost  of  publication.  The  work  was- 
published  in  three  volumes  octavo^ 
with  a  prefatory  dissertation  on  the 
authenticity  of  the  Ossianic  poems,  by 
the  president.  Of  the  flame  of  con- 
troversy which  once  bnrned  so  fiefce- 
ly  on  this  trite  and  tiresonie  subject,, 
scarcely  enough  now  remains  to  light  ^ 
a  cigar.  Polemics,  Celtic  and  Sasse-  * 
nach,  wrote  on  it,  and  abused  each 
other  as  long  as  the  public  would  read, 
and  then  quietly  left  Ossian  to  share 
the  admiration  of  schoolboys,  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Seven  Cham, 
pions  of  Christendom.  The  following 
note  from  the  author  of  Waverly,  in 
relation  to  this  subject,  is  interesting, 
as  every  thing  must  be  that  proceeded 
fn)m  his  pen : — 

"  *  Mr.  Scott  has  the  honor  to  offer  re- 
spect ful  complioients  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, with  his  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of 
the  Essay  on  Ossian*s  poetry.  Mr.  Scott 
is  loially  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic,  without 
which  he  conceives  it  almost  impossible 
to  form  an  luccnraie  opinion  concerning- 
the  merits  of  the  respective  iraBfilaiions^ 
but  he  has  no  donbt,  from  the  saperior- 
simplicity  of  expression  in  the  new  ver- 
sion, it  must  be  nearer  the  original. — 
When  circumstances  permit  Mr.  Scott  to- 
bestuw  a  more  attentive  perusal  on  Sir  . 
John  Sinclair's  curious  pamphlet,  he  will 
be  happy  to  embrace  the  opportunity  Sir 
John  offers  him,  of  conversing  upon  ihe 
subject.  The  principal  difficulty  seems  to 
Mr.  Scott  to  lie  ia  proving'the  anthentichy 
of  the  Gaelic  version  itself,  as  it  seems 
entirely  to  rest  upon  the  credit  of  Mr. 
Macpherson  himself,  whose  character 
seems  to  be  given  ap  on  all  hands.  The 
business  of  the  Court,  joined  to  some  per« 
sonal  avocations,  prevents  Mr.  Scott  from 
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ml  ^nmui  eeiwMbring  the  oontrofcfsj  wkk 
mmeh  atteotioii. 

»  Caaik  Street,  TinnHkT,  37Ui  Norem. 
ber,  18W/- 

On  the  ballion  queslioii,  Sir  John 
wrote  a  mat  deal,  but  with  little  ef. 
fectt  and  the  subject  haa  been  too 
oAeo  diacooied  to  letaia  much  iote- 
leat  at  the  present  day.  Id  1811,  he 
retired  from  Parliament,  owing  to  the 
embarrassed  aituatioR  9f  his  affiurs,  and 
accepted  the  office  of  Cashier  of  Ex- 
cise in  Scotland,  the  emoluroents  of 
which  amounted  to  about  LJ2000  a- 
jear.  We  have  hitherto  regarded  Sir 
John  %iclair  onij  as  a  public  man. 
It  becomes  pro|)er  now  to  shift  the 
scene,  and  exhibit  him  as  he  appeared 
In  the  retirement  of  bis  fturnuy,  sur- 
founded  by  those  to  whom  he  was  an 
object  of  mingled  reverence  and  at- 
tachmenL  To  the  education  of  hii 
children  Sir  John  brought  the  same 
acoteness  and  practicar  good  sense 
which  distinguished  him  in  other  mat- 


In  1814,  Sir  John  again  visited  the 
Continent,  and  was  every  where  re- 
oeived  with  great  distinc&n.  Short- 
ly  after  his  return,  he  finally  took  up 
lus  abode  in  Edinburgh.  Thougn 
retired  £rom  public  life,  no  diminution 
of  h0  mental  activity  took  place. 
His  CQfTeq>oBdence  was  v(riuminous, 
and  the  great  public  questions  of  the 
day  afforded  abundant  materials  fbr 
discussicMi  by  means  of  the  press.  In 
truth,  writing  with  him  had  grtwn 
into  a  habit,  which  it  would  have 
been  painful  to  discontinue.  The 
last  labor  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was  the  collection  of  materials  for  a 
code  of  political  economy  and  code  of 
religion,  neither  of  which  works  did 
he  live  to  complete.  The  former 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  compi- 
lation of  great  utility.  With  regard 
to  the  lotter,  the  title  seems  to  have 
been  tU-sdected.  We  presume  the 
work  contemplated  by  Sir  John  was  a 
sort  of  eatmioftie  rmaontU  of  the  va- 
rious theolpfpcal  tenets  which,  since 
the  introduction  of  Christianity,  have 
engaKcd  the  belief  of  way  portion  of 
its  followers. 

We  have  now  only  to  advert  to  the 
dooDg  scene  of  tms  admirable  and 
well-spent  life.  ReUgicn  is  an  affiiir 
between  man  and  his  God,  and  in  all 
Iks/i^elatai  to  it,  we  consider  it  ua- 


warrantable  to  pry  into  tenets  or  sen- 
timents which  are  not  voluutarily  re- 
vealed. In  regard  to  those  of  the  sub- 
ject of  these  Memoirs,  Mr.  Smclair 
has,  with  a  delicate  and  reverent  hand, 
thought  proper  to  raise  the  veil;  and 
it  is  with  heartfelt  mtification  that 
we  learn  that  he  wno  conferred  so 
manv  important  benefiu  on  his  coun- 
try died  an  humble  and  sincere  be- 
liever  in  that  fhith,  without  which 
there  is  no  hope. 

*'Tbe  renMJBing  ptgei  of  this  work  will 
DStarally  be  employed  io  an  aocount  otmy 
fkther*8  prepamtion  for  tlie  cbsing  scene  of 
hie  honorable  life.  I  have  already  in  my 
first  chapter  mentioned,  that  he  received  in 
early  yooth  a  reUgiooa  edacation  from  his 
excellent  mother,  and  in  her  had  seen  a  Uv- 
ini;  example  of  practical  piety.  <  Under  her 
care,*  he  aaye  (in  a  prifate  memorandnm 
npon  the  subject),  *  I  was  accustomed  to 
read  the  Scripturee ;  to  pray  regularly :  and 
to  attend  the  ordinances  of  religion,*  There 
are  still  extant  among  his  papers  various 
evidences  of  the  timely  impression  made  by 
Christian  principle  spon  his  mind,  ia 
hymns,  forms  of  prayer,  and  strikinjr  quota- 
tions from  the  beet  divines.  At  a  later  pe- 
riid,  however,  a^r  he  had  entered  apon 
public  life,  and  had  become  immersed  in 
thwfe  absorbinj^  pnrsnirs,  whieh,  wKhout 
habitual  watchfulness  and  prayer,  are  so  apt 
to  weaken,  add  even  paralyse  relij^ous  fe«- 
inffs,  he  had  reason  to  lament,  as  he  himself 
acxnowled^ed,  that  spiritual  interests  were 
in  a  great  de^^ree  for^ten.  His  moral 
character  cootioued  irreproachable,  but  his 
piety  had  dedhied.  On  one  occanon,  hb 
friend  Arthur  Younf,  with  a  fidelity  not 
conMnon  io  the  world,  ventured  to  remon« 
■trate  with  him  on  his  spiritual  lukewarm- 
nesi.  «Your  conduct,'  said  Mr.  Young, 
<  surprises  me  beyond  measure.  You  are  a 
moml  man.  You  do  all  the  good  in  your 
power;  you  fulfil  with  great  strictness  all 
your  relative  duties;  but  you  are  not  a 
Cbristtan.  You  hardly  ever  attend  the  pub. 
lie  ordinances  of  religion.  You  rarely,  if 
ever,  read  the  Bible,  and  you  probably  ne- 
ffleot  private  prayer.    How  can  you,  who 


now  that  you  ousht  to  act  difierently,  ex- 
eper?    Think  of  these  things  be- 


peet  to  prosper  7 
tore  it  ia  too  late.' 

"  This  kind  remonstrance  was  taken  in 
good  part,  although  it  was  in  one  respect 
too  severe ;  fbr  a  form  of  private  praver, 


^^  expostulation,  i»w.  .^  ^.m^m^  wm  wo 
well-founded  ;:but  tnat  it  was  me^ctual  tt 
the  time.  *The  admoaition,*  says  hi^ 
'however  just,  made  onlv  a  transient  im. 
presnoo  upon  my  mind.  Nomeroos  schoaes 
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for  serving  the  public,  or  for  beneBling  my 
friends,  occupied  my  whole  altention.' 

*'  At  length  a  Dumber  of  providential  cir- 
cumstances combined  to  revive  the  holy 
flame  of  early  piety.  Affliction  overtook, 
him.  Many  of  his  best  concerted  projects 
(Hiled.  Acta  of  kindness  were  repaid  with 
ingratitude.  Disinterested  actions  were  as- 
cribed to  selBsh  policy.  Giving  undivided 
attention  to  public  business,  he  bad  too 
much  neglected,  not  ouly  bis  reru^ious  but 
his  family  affairs  ;  debts  rapidly  accumulat- 
ed ;  his  Indian  claims,  by  wbich  he  hoped 
to  clear  ihem,  were  rejected,  and  sales  of 
property  became  necessary,  which  it  cost 
him  much  distress  to  part  with.  <  At  home,* 
he  says,  *  I  enjoyed  much  domestic' liappi- 
pess,  but  every  thin^  without  assumed  a 
inost  gloomy  aspect.* '' 

**  About  this  time,  his  constant  friend. 
Bishop  Watson,  died.  The  last  letter  of 
that  eminen:  man  was  a  solemn  warning  to 

grepare  for  futunty.  Like  himself,  the 
lisbop  had  been  enjcrrosecd  (oo  much  by 
worldly  cants,  and  actuated  inordinately  by 
ambition.  The  two  friends  had  been  often 
and  long  associated  in  pursuits  merely  po- 
litical or  literary ;  and  the  Bishop,  at  the 
time  of  writing  his  farewell,  had  been  visits 
ed  with  those  presages  of  divsolution,  which 
however  unavailing  to  the  foolhardy  and  the 
reprobate,  are  so  wisely  fitted  to  instnict 
mankind  in  the  nothingness  of  all  pursuits 
but  one.  After  describing  the  acute  pain 
he  suffered,  and  the  utter  inability  of  the 
physicians  to  anticipate  the  result,  he  con- 
tinues :  *  therefore  1  consult  none,  but  wait 
with  fortitude  and  humble  trust  the  exit  of 
this  life,  and  the  beginning  of  another. 
Your  affectionate  friend,    R.  L.' 

*^  The  death  of  my  eldest  sister,  and  the 
publication  of  her  work  on  the  Principles  of 
the  Christiim  Faith,  had  also  a  great  influ- 
ence in  drawing  her  father's  mind  to  consid- 
erations of  a  strictly  religious  character. 

**  The  difficulties,  indeed,  to  which  I  have 
referred,  passed  away — but  meantime  the 
Buffttrer  had  profited  by  the  painful  but  in- 
structivo  lesson.  He  h«d  learnt  to  look  upon 
the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  human  life  with 
the  serene  eye  of  Christian  wisdom,  and  to 
refer  prosperity  and  adversity  alike  to  the ' 
alUmerctful  disposer  of  both.  *I  began 
once  more,'  he  says,  *to  appreciate  the 
value  of  devotion,  and  to  profit  by  the  Scrip- 
tures as  the  only  source  of  present,  but  more 
especially  of  future  happiness.' 

"  From  papers  written  after  thb  period, 
it  appears  that  Christian  principles,  Chris- 
tian hopes  and  consolations  graduiJly  ac- 
quired ascendency  over  his  mind.  I  am 
l^tified  to  find  among  his  papers,  various 
evidences  of  reUgious   ieeiing.     Severml 


forms  of  prayer  occur,  adapted  to  his  own 
fsrivate  exigencies,  as  well  as  to  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  times. 

^'  In  1821,  he  drew  up  with  his  own  hand 
a  testamentary  document,  in  which,  after 
solemn  profession  of  his  faith  in  the  Jewish 
and  Christian  Scriptures  as  declarations  of 
the  Divine  will,  h-j  ocknowled^ts  his  unfit- 
ness as  a  fallen  creature  to  abide  the  scruti- 
ny of  Omniscient  justice,  and  humbly  pmj^s 
forgiveness  through  the  mediation  of  mm 
Redeemer. 

'*  Another  interesting  paper  is  a  short  ad- 
dress, in  1823,  to  surviving  connections,  oo 
the  impropriety  of  indulging  grief  for  the 
loss  of  near  relations  or  particular  friends. 
He  contends  that  Christians,  when  visited 
with  bereavement,  should  not  withdrrft*'  in 
sullen  despondency  from  the  duti«  s  of  their 
station  ;  butshouldmanifest  thrir  Christian- 
ity by  their  patience,  looking  forward  with 
cheerful  hope  to  re-nnien  in  a  belter  world, 
and  taking  comfort  from  the  reflection  q€ 
David—*  Ishall  go  to  him,  but  be  shall  not 
return  to  me.* " 

Haying,  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  our  own  crude  impressions 
of  the  qi^aiities  which  chiefly  distin- 
guished Sir  John  Sinclair,  we  shall 
now  present  him  with  the  estimate  of 
bis  public  character  and  writings, 
formed  by  one  whose  capacity  for 
just  appreciation  is  undoubted,  and 
who  enjoyed  opportunities  far  greater 
for  close  and  accurate  observation. 

**In  the  intellectual  character  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  the  leading  features  wero 
fertility  of  invention  and  indomitable  per. 
severance.  He  was  rather  a  man  of  talent 
than  of  genius:  he  ooeasioBiilIy  amoMd 
himself  with  poetry,  but  wss  notsveoaasfiil 
in  that  branch  oi  composition.  As  a  speak- 
er he  was  argumentative  and  emphatic,  but 
not  brilliant ;  better  fitted  to  convince  than 
to  persuade.  During  his  career  in  Parlia- 
ment  the  House  of  Commons  was  accus- 
tomed to  the  most  magnificent  efforts  of 
rhetorical  power ;  to  such  he  never  aspired. 
Both  his  taste  and  bis  judgment  led  him  to 
prefer  clear  business-like  statements  and  so- 
lid reasonings.  Occasionally,  indeed,  we 
find  a  [Passage  in  his  speeches  rising  to  great 
eloquence,  but  his  oroinary  style  was  calm, 
argumentative,  and  unostentatious.  His 
early  writings  are  confessedly  superior  to  his 
later  compositions ;  they  possess  more  ener- 
gy, and  are  unencumbered  by  those  minute 
subdivisions^  which,  though  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  perspicuity,  sometimes  emoarrass  and 
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ftiigoe  the  reader.  His  works  are  vfAn- 
nifioos,  botncHwiihstandiDgr  this  disadvan- 
tage (for  sQch  it  oAan  is)  ihey  are  redun- 
duit  rather  in  facts  than  io  words.  The 
informatioB  he  accumalated  apon  the  va- 
rioQS  sobjects  of  which  he  treats  is  im- 
mense -,  for  he  scndionsly  improved  everj 
opportoDiiy  of  acqairing  knowledge,  and 
endeavored  lo  make  ever  j  possessor  of  it 
to  whom  he  could  gain  access,  a  eontribo- 
lor  ID  the  general  stock.  Few  men  kne.w 
so  veil  hov  to  elicit  information  from  per* 
sons  least  habituated  to  communicate  tkeir 

^  The  valae  of  bis  long-continned  labors 
was  acknowledged  by  all  classes,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  King  George  III.  be- 
stowed upon  him  the  rank  of  baronet,  ad- 
mitted him  a  member  of  his  Privy  Conn- 
eii,  and  was  understood  to  have  intended 
for  him  hi^lier  marks  of  royal  favor. 
Tweuty-two  counties  in  Scotland  voted 
him  thanks  for  his  services  to  agriculture, 
andtheir  example  was  followed  in  various 
towns,  bv  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  was 
regardea  less  as  an  indefatigable  friend  to 
husbandry  than  as  a  general  benefactor  to 
his  coimtry.  He  was  receivedinto  a  large 
proporti(»n  of  the  literary,  scientific,  and 
agricuhnral  societies  at  home ;  and  his  list 
air  foreign  diplomas  amounts  to  twenty- 
five. 

"  It  was  chiefly  by  adherence  to  the 
strictest  rules  of  temperance,  that  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  with  unimpaired  faculties,  out- 
lived the  ordinary  term  of  mortal  exist- 
ence. During  his  long  life,  he  never  once 
transgressed  the  rules  of  sobriety.  Hav- 
inr  ascertained  the  kind  of  diet  best  adapt- 
ted  lo  bis  constitution,  he  adhered  to  it 
from  year  to  year,  with  undeviating  regu- 
larity. His  chieif  imprudence  regarded 
expenditure.  He  forgot  limited  amount 
of  means»  when  objects  of  great  national 
interest  were  to  be  secured. 

"  No  patron  could  have  greater  zeal  for 


advancing  the  interests  of  his  friends,  or 
for  encouraging  meritorious  individuals, 
however  obscure  in  station  or  depressed  in 
fortune.  About  two  hundied  prisons 
owed  to  him  their  success  in  lite.  He 
never  cherished  enmity  to  those  who  op- 
posed or  injured  him.  He  was  even  blamed 
for  not  disiingnishing  sufficiently  between 
supporters  and  opponents,  friends  and 
enemies.  He  envied  no  man's  reputation, 
but  was  eager  to  advance  it  wherever  it 
was  well  deserved — a  generosity  which  he 
did  not  always  himself  experience.  He 
was  no  violent  partisan ;  but  admixed  ta- 
lent and  worth  in  men  of  all  political  sen- 
timents)  and  althosgh  a  hearty  and  zea- 
lous patriot,  he  never  permitted  national 
rivalries  nor  antipathies  to  bias  his  moral 
judgment  in  the  case  of  individuals.  His 
charities  perhaps  were  too  indiscriminate. 
He  was  unaUe  to  resist  importnuiiy,  even 
of  suspicious  applicants ;  and  although  in 
theory  apolitical  economist,  on  the  side  of 
feeling  he  was  a  Christian. 

"  His  piety  shrunk  from  all  display.  He 
cherished  an  habitual  reverence  for  the 
Supreme  Being,  and  abhorred  all  ap- 
proach to  profaneness.  He  bad,  indeed,  at 
one  time,  partly  substituted  usefulness  to 
mankind  tor  those  high  religious  motives 
which  are  the  only  true  foundation  of  be- 
neficence; but  he  happily  learnt  after- 
wards to  discriminate  Wween  external 
comformity  to  moral  rules,  and  a  complete 
devotion  of  the  soul  to  its  Creator ;  he 
learnt  to  acknowledge  that  a  m9ral  agent 
may  even  deserve  applause  from  men, 
while  in  relation  to  the  purity  and  majes- 
ty of  God,  he  stands  guilty  and  condemned. 
In  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  my  vene- 
rable parent  saw  the  only  ground  of  reli- 
gions nope,  and  rising  from  the  mere  ii- 
limations  of  nature  to  the  assurances  of 
revelation,  anticipated,  with  humble  eon- 
fideuce, '  the  life  and  immortality  brought 
to  light  by  the  gospel.  * " 
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Captain  Davis— or  the  •'geDileman 
Torer^  as  he  was  termed  by  hiscom. 
loguesi  from  his  superior  address  and 
maDiier«  on  which  he  prided  himself— 
was  the  only  sod  of  a  small  Devon* 
shire  &rmer,  who  haiing  fallen  into 
difficulties  and  been  imprisoned,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  by  his  land- 
lord for  sundry  arrears  or  rent,  &c, 
fell  a  victim  to  his  disappointments— 
died,  in  short, a  madman;  a  catas- 
trophe which  so  infuriated  his  son, 
whoje  mother  soon  foUowed  her  hus- 
band to  the  grave,  that  he  murdered 
the  author  of  these  complicated  cala- 
mities; and  then  after  wandering 
some  weeks  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, effected  his  escape,  disguised 
as  a  commoo  sailor,  in  a  merchant- 
man, bound  for  the  Bahamas ;  joined 
the  Bucaniers  then  headed  by  the 
ferocious  Olonois ;  and  in  process  of 
time,  by  his  courage  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  discipline,  was  raised  to  a  high 
command  among  them. 

At  the  period  at  which  he  is  intro- 
duced  to  my  reader's  notice,  he  was 
about  forty  years  of  see;  was  frank, 
cordial,  and  even  affiible  in  manner, 
when  nothing  occurred  to  re&der  him 
otherwise :  a  keen  observer  of  charac- 
ter, for  he  nad  seen  more  of  the  world, 
and  was  better  educated  than  the  ma- 
jority of  the  pirates ;  a  thorough  mas- 
ter of  nautical  tactics;  patient  and 
self-denVing  when  such  sacrifices  were 
requirea ;  but  a  drunkard  and  a  liber- 
tine when  on  shore  and  at  ease,  and 
capable  of  the  jj^reatest  atrocities  when 
once  his  passions  were  roused.  In 
endeavoring  to  attach  Trevanion  to 
his  mtercsts,  he  exhibited  tact  of  no 
mean  order.  His  motive  was  not  that 
which  he  had  chosen  to  avow — namely^ 
that  he  was  short  of  hands,  but  a  for 
deeper  one.  He  imsjgined  he  saw  in 
,  the  young  man  superior  sagacity  and 
strength  of  character,  and  persuaded 
hunoBelf  that  if  he  could  once  prevail 
on  him  to  join  the  crew  under  his  com- 
mand, he  should  in  his  intelligence, 
energy,  and  sense  of  gratitude— ?or  he 
detennined  to  conciliate  him  by  all 
means  in  his  |K)wer— find  a  sure 
support  in  those  mutinies  which  so 
often  took  place  between  the  pirates 
and  thdr  commanders.    He  was  too 


showed,  however,  remembering'  the 
menaces  he  had  thrown  out,  to  calcu- 
late much  at  first  on  John's  sood-wilU 
but  trusted  that  time  and  habit  would 
soAen  down  hb  spleen ;  and  oonvinoe 
him  that  it  was  nis  interest  to  stand 
well  with  his  Captain. 

As  Trevanion,  at  his  request,  took 
his  seat  beside  him,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  imposme  figure. 
He  was  of  the  middle  h^ht,  admi- 
rabl>'  proportioned,  with  broad,  square, 
shoulaers  and  chest,  indicating  prodi- 
gious tfrength.  Theeiq^reasionof  his 
countenance  was,  on  the  whole,  stem, 
and  his  complexion  bronzed  by  the 
winds  of  many  winters ;  but  there  was 
at  times  a  laughing  good-humor  in 
his  eye,  which  gave  him  a  far  from 
repulsive  aspect.  Opposite  the  Cap- 
tain, at  the  foot  of  the  table,  sat  his 
Lieutenant,  a  bull-necked,  beetle- 
browed  rascal,  sulky  and  apleoetie, 
with  a  desperate  squint,  a  pot-belly, 
and  legs  which  parted  company  with 
each  other  at  the  knees,  like  two 
diverging  sides  (ji  an  isosceles  triangle. 
Next  him  was  old  Tom,  whose  one 
eyedowed  like  a  red-hot  coal,  by  wav 
of  affording  a  lively  relief  to  the  black 
patch  which  covered  the  other.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  presented  nothing  re- 
markable. They  were  merely  so  manj 
coarse,  hardy  vagabonds,  with  little 
or  nothing  of  the  frankness  of  the 
sailor  about  them.  Two  or  three 
were  Dutchmen,  and  as  inany  more 
Spaniards;  but  the  majority  were  of 
English  extraction ;  and  all  sat  down 
fully  equipped  with  pi^ls,  daggers, 
and  sabres,  in  tlie  brightest  possible 
condition^  for  the  pirates  were  perfect 
dandies  in  these  matters. 

The  table  at  which  they  sat,  some 
CD  benches,  some  on  meat-casks,  and 
some  on  huge  tea-chests,  presented  a 
rare,  nnleavcmed  sample  of  the  chaotic 
Dried  tropical  fruits»cold  meats,  pies, 
biscuits,  and  other  viands,  were  mixed 
in  loving  fellowship  together,  with 
drinking-cans,  horns,  bottles,  bladders, 
and  snudl  spirit-flasks;  while  each 
man  helped  himself  stretching  half 
across  the  table,  and  talking  or  sing- 
ing at  the  very  top  of  his  voice»  with 
out  the  slightest  deference  to  his 
neighbor's  anrioulars.   John  eyed  the 
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group  attentively  to  see  if  he  could 
read  in  the  GOUDteoarice  of  any  one  io< 
dicatioos  of  a  friendly  spirit ;  but  he 
could  discern  nothing,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, many  a  distrustful  glanee  direct- 
ed towards  him,  though  no  one  took 
any  further  ootice  of  his  presence. 

^  I  wonder  what  can  have  become 
of  Moigan's  squadron  I"  exclaimed 
the  Captain,  addressing  old  Tom ;  **  it 
should  have  heaved  In  sight  long  before 
this." 

**  Mayhap  the  Commodore  has  taken 
a  prize  or  two,  Cap'n,  and  is  busy  with 
h&  prisQBers." 

**  As  you  were  with  vours,  Tom,  at 
Vera  Cruz,^  said  the  Ueutenant, 
**  when  you  flung  'em  overboard  by  the 
score.  I've  heard  say  that  one  or  two 
of  'em  threatened  to  visit  you  on  your 
dyine  day«r    Is  that  true  r' 

**  No  more  of  that,  mess  male*"  re- 
plied ToDB,  scowlina  on  the  speaker 
with  aa  ejpression  (S  countenance  as 
savage  as  that  of  Polypheme  when  he 
woke  and  found  his  oaly.eye  put  out, 
"DO  more  of  that,  iVa  what  I  don't 
approve  of." 

The  Captain  here  hurst  into  an  u^ 
coarious  laugh.      *'A«d  so  Tom  as 


actually  afraid  at  a  visit  from  a  ghost 
or  two  1  For  shame,  Tom;  what  would 
old  Olonois  say  to  this  ?" 

Before  the  superstitious  sea-cyclops 
could  make  any  reply,  the  ship  gave 
a  sudden  violent  rolC  which  precipi- 
tated the  pot-bellied  Lieutenant  head- 
foremost into  an  empty  meat-cask  that 
stood  upright  beside  fiim. 

**  Huzza!"  cried  the  pirate  chief, 
springing  to  his  legs,  **  huzza,  my  lads, 
the  wind  is  getting  up ;  we  shall  have 
a  spanking  breeze  shortly." 

Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  a  loud  voice  shouted 
down  the  hatchway,  **  The  wind  fresh- 
ens ;  she  is  making  way  a^n." 

^  Then  up  with  every  sail  you  caa 
carry,"  returned  the  Captain,  *'an4 
do  voiv  Tom,  stir  ysur  stumps,  we 
^lall  have  work  eooueh  shortly.  Go- 
mez, look  sharp  to  the  helm— come^ 
bustle,  boys^uo  iQore  tippling — busi- 
ness is  businesa--eo,  huzza  for  tha 
black  flag!"  with  which  words  he 
rushed  upon  deck,  while  the  rest  of 
the  revellers  followed  his  example,  and 
John  retreated  to  his  berth,  there  to 
dream  of  Mary,  and  the  Dartmoor 
witch's  prediction. 


CHA9TEB  VIII. 


The  time  when  Trevanion's  iate  was 
to  be  decided  was  now  fast  drawing 
00.  True  to  his  word,  the  Captain 
made  bo  allusion  to  the  circuiBstance^ 
having  evidently  made  up  his  mind 
that  there  would  he  no  further  squeam- 
jshn^s  on  the  pa#t  of  the  young  man. 
Tha  crew  appeared  pretty  generally 
of  the  same  opinion,  and  no  longer 
eyed  him  with  the  same  undisguised 
eoot^npt  as  formerly,thoggh  there  waa 
still  any  thing  but  a  good  understand- 
ing betweeo  them— especially  on  the 
part  of  the  flrst  Lieutenant  who  fan- 
cied he  saw  in  John  a  formidable  rival 
in  the  ^ood  graces  of  his  commander. 
MeanwhUe  the  situation  of  the  poor 
youth  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
T^l  now  he  had  buoyed  himself  up 
with  the  hope  that  the  vessel  might 
touch  on  some  coast  before  his  week 
expired,  which  might  afford  him  a  re- 
mote chance  of  escape ;  but  time  flew 
00,  and  still  they  were  on  the  wide 
ocean,  unboimded  save  by  a  dim  hori- 
zoQ  of  sky. 

On  the  morning,  however,  of  the  day 
pievhua  to  that  on  which  his  decioion 


was  to  be  made,  a  cry  of  land  wm 
raised  from  the  mast-head,  follow- 
ed almost  immediately  by  a  shout 
from  the  same  quarter  that  a  Spanish 
^leon  was  heaving  in  sight.  In  SA 
mstant  all  was  bustle  and  uproar,  and 
the  wild  cheers  of  exultation  raised  by 
the  crew  soon  brought  the  Captain  oa 
deck,  who  immediately  began  giving 
orders  to  his  man  to  see  to  the  ftUne 
and  the  state  of  the  rigging,  and,  iQ 
short,  to  make  every  preparation  for 
a  d^perate  conflict*  These  orders 
were  promptly  complied  with,  and,  all 
sail#  being  set,  the  vessel  soon  came 
near  enough  to  the  Don  to  perceive 
that  he  also  was  on  the  alert,  and,  con- 
fiding in  his  superior  weight  of  metal, 
evinced  not  the  slightest  indisposition 
to  come  to  close  quarters. 

•♦Bravo,"  exclaimed  the  pirate 
chief,  eyeing  the  Spanish  ship  with  a 
seaman^s  steady  gaze,  *•  she  carries  a 
bold  front ;  well,  so  much  the  better, 
it  proves  she  is  a  prize  worth  tussling 
for ;"  then  turning  to  his  Lieutenant 
**harkee,  comrade,  pipe  all  hands  to 
prayers,  and  be  d~-d  to  you." 
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Scarcely  was  the  order  issued  than 
tiie  whole  ship's  comfmny  made  their 
appearance  on  deck,  while  their  com- 
mander, i>utting  on  an  air  of  uncom- 
mon  sanctity,  seated  himself  on  a  gun, 
and  b^n  reading  one  or  two  chap- 
ters of  the  Bible.*  Twas  a  strange 
thing  to  behold  these  ruffians,  who 
were  capable  of  the  greatest  atrocities, 
so  fop  subdued  by  Uie  force  (tf  con- 
tinual habit,  as  to  appear  prodigies  of 
piety.  While  Captain  Davis  conti- 
nued  reading,  a  reverential  hush  was 
maintained  by  all  his  congreffation ; 
every  head  was  bowed,  and  the  few 
Spaniards  among  them  kept  momently 
8%ning  the  cross  on  their  ioreheads, 
ttDd  giving-  out  profound  sijchs,  as  if 
tney  were  in  the  agonies  of  a  hearts 
fe\X  remorse.  But  deoidedlr  the  most 
pious  of  the  squad  was  old  Txmi,  whose 
aspect  was  quite  picturesque,  for  his 
one  eye  sprung  such  a  leak  as  to 
deluge  his  entire  foce,  and  his  head 
swayed  from  side  to  side  like  the  pen* 
dulum  of  a  kitchen  <dock,  while  ever 
and  anon  he  cast  a  pathetic  glance 
towards  his  commander,  as  much  as 
to  say,  f^danune,  ifs  too  touching,  I 
can't  abide  it" 

This  Airce  conthiued  for  AiU  half  an 
hour,  when  Captain  Davis,  returning 
the  Bible  to  his  Lieutenant  with  a  spe- 
cial command  that  it  should  be  depo- 
sited in  the  securest  part  c^the  cabin, 
started  to  his  leg%  and  ezdaimed  with 
a  blasphemous  oath,  at  the  same  time 
pointing  to  the  galleon  which  was  now 
fiist  bearing ^own  upon  them,  **yon* 
der,  lads,  o  the  enemy ;  twenty  pias- 
tres to  him  who  first  boards  her ;  ten 
to  him  who  kills  the  first  man ;  and, 
d'ye  hear,  no  quartei^— down  with 
them  all ;  dead  men  tell  no  tales  you 
know." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  his  eye  chano- 
ed  to  &11  on  Trevanion,  who  stood 
some  paces  off  gazing  at  the  anproach- 
Ing  vessel  with  looks  of  mingled  h<^ 
and  curiosity. 


**  Halloo,  youngster,"  exclaimed  the 
Pirate,  **  forward  here,  we  shall  have 
need  of  your  help  to-day :  but  how  ia 
this,  sir,  sulking  still !  I'raith,  we  have 
enough  of  this  boy's  play ;  you  must 
learn  to  be  a  man  now." 

«*  Man !"  said  Tom,  looking  towards 
Trevanion  with  huge  disdain,  *^  do 
you  call  that  Jackadandy  thing,  a  man? 
Why,  he  am't  as  much  cumptioo  in 
him  as  would  make  a  loblmy  boy. 
In  the  good  old  times  of— — 

**  Right,  Tom,"  said  the  Lieutenant, 
interrupting  him,  **  the  fellow's^  not  ci 
the  true  breed.  Til  swear,  tho'ffour 
Cap'n  do  take  to  him  so  hugely." 

John  felt  that  it  was  now  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  take  a 
decided  part,  fw  all  eyes  were  on  bim» 
and  he  could  no  longer  temporise  with 
safety.  Advancing^  therefore,  towards 
the  pirate  commands,  "hear  me^ 
Captain  Davii,"  he  said,  •*  not  an  arm 
win  I  raise  to  day  against  the  crew  of 
yonder  ship." 

"Down  with  him;— tpyt  traitor, 
coward— down  with  him,*^  shouted  a 
dozen  ruffians,  rushing  with  drawn 
swords  towards  him;  "old  Tom  was 
right ;    he's  chicken-hearted,     after 

"Stopper  your  jaws,"  roared  the 
Captain ;  then  turnine  to  Tre?anioD» 
he  added,  "  do  you  luure  refiise  obe- 
dience, sir!  Do  you  remember  who  I 
am,  and  who  you  are  1" 

"I  am  a  man,"  repUM  John  boldly,, 
"and  you  are  no  more.  Tou  can 
brave  death,  so  too  can  L  Hear,  theok 
and  respect  my  determination.  Till 
the  time  when  I  war  to  have  made  mj 
decision  has  arrived,  I  will  notfigm 
under  your  flag.  I  have  no  ^uarr^ 
with  the  Spaniard ;  I  have  no  wish  for 

glunder ;  and  I  will  not  shed  innooeot 
lood.    This  is  my  fixed  resolve,  so  do 
with  me  as  you  please,  I  am  at  your 
niercy,  and  I  soora  to  su^^licate  your 
pity.'^ 
"Kill  the  spy— hew  down  the  trak 


*  Notwith8t«nding  thst  these  robbera  had  eoirceiy  any  idese  of  true  raligioD,  yet 
they  pnytd  meet  fenrently,  end  never  began  a  tinfle  meal  without  previously  repeaUnj^ 
their  prayers.  The  Catholics  said  the  Song  of  Zechariah,  the  ^agnifieat,  or  the 
Miserere;  the  ProtestanU  either  read  a  diapterm  the  Bible,  or  repeated  a  Psalm. 
Before  a  battle  they  nevc|  fiiiled  earnestly  to  beseech  Gh>d  to  grant  them  a  victory, 
sad  a  good  prise ;  and  after  it,  they  indnlged  Hi  snch  debaneheries,  as  hardiv  to  d« 
able  to  stir  hand  or  foot  On  these  occasions  it  was  no  ancommon  thbg  tor  theit 
vessds  to  be  wrecked  or  csptured  1^  the  Spaniards,  not  a  man  being  ooinpetent  to 
take  the  helm,  or  issae  or  obey  the  fitting  orders.— Von  AaoHSSROLTS's  nUkr%  Qf 
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tor,"  roared  the  piralesy  among  whom 
^  liciueoaot  was  the  Diost  excited. 

TreTanioD  eyed  them  with  a  look  of 
oold  contempt;  ^'you  may  bear  me 
down  by  Qamt>erB,''  said  he,  **  and  glut 
yonr  Yengeanoe  on  an  unarmed  boy» 
hut  Tou  shall  not  compel  nie  to  shed 
the  blood  of  those  who  never  injured 
me.  As  for  you.  Captain  Davis,  I 
have  merely  to  observe,  that  it  is  but 
a  short  time  since  you  solemnly  plight- 
ed your  fiiith  to  roe,  that  you  would 
not  attempt  to  coerce  my  inclinations 
till  a  full  week  had  elapee4»  As  a 
man,  then,  and  as  a  Christian— for  I 
pmdve  you  lay  ffreat  stress  on  your 
relkioos  duties— 1  call  upon  you  to 
folmthat  promise." 

The  pirate  was  evidently  staggered 
by  this  address.  His  first  impression 
had  accorded  with  his  crew's,  that  the 
youth  was  an  arrant  coward  ;  the  cool 
and  imperturbable  demeatior  of  Tre- 
vanioo,  however,  soon  convinced  him 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and  he 
was  already  hesitating  as  to  how  he 
should  act—for  he  had  as  sincere  a 
liking  for  John  as  it  was  possible  for 
such  a  roan  to  have — when  this  appeal 
to  his  honcv  decided  him.  Assuming, 
therefore,  a  less  savage  aspect,  he  said, 
**the  fool  speaks  truth,  lads;  I  did 
pledee  him  my  word,  aod  I  will  not 
break  it,  be  the  risk  what  it  may.  One 
hand  more  or  leas  will  be  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  and  to-morrow  he  is  ours,  or 
np  he  goes  to  the  yard-arm.  'Twas 
an  absurd  promise  on  my  part,  but  I 
stand  to  it,  as  he  shall  to  nis.  Heaven 
h^p  the  lubber,  he  has  missed  a  glo- 
rious op|K>rtunity  of  making  his  Sor- 
tuner 

An  angry  murmur  here  rose  among 
the  crew,  who  crowded  close  up  to 
TrevanioQ  as  if  they  would  have  hack- 
ed him  to  pieces.  The  Lieutenant 
was  the  foremost,  and  was  actually 
preparing  to.  level  his  pistol  at  the 
youth's  bead,  when  the  Captain,  after 
wresting  it  from  his  hand,  snouted  in  a 
voice  <M  thunder,  "down  with  your 
barkers,  the  first  who  stirs,  dies. 
D— 4),  have  you  no  sense  of  religion, 
that  you  thus  set  your  Captain's  au- 
thority at  naught?  Away,  each  4nan 
to  his  post ;  see,  the  Don  is  preparing 
his  broad-side !  As  for  this  youngster, 
since  he  is  resolved  for  a  few  hours  to 
lemain  neutral,  I  will  put  it  out  of  bis 
power  to  be  treacherous,  so  down  with 
yoB  below  ^ecks ;  and  woe  to  you  if 
you  play  the  same  boy's  game  to-mor- 
row.*^ 


Left  to  the  solitude  of  his  cabin, 
whither  old  Tom  had  harried  hinn 
muttering,  as  he  thrust  him  down  the 
companion  ladder,  many  a  tou^h  curse 
on  the  Captain's  lolly  m  havmg  any 
thine  to  do  with  such  a  **  fair-weather 
spark."  John's  thoughts  were  of  the 
most  distracting  nature  possible.  Now 
he  determined  to  rush  up  on  deck  and 
meet  an  honorable  death,  fighting 
aide  by  side  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
now,  as  he  recalled  the  image  of  Mary, 
he  desisted  from  his  desperate  pur- 
pose. No,  he  said,  while  there  is  lifo 
there  is  hope,  aiid  possibly  a  few 
hours  may  procure  me  release  from 
my  prison.  Courage  then,  all  may 
yet  be  well,  and  the  last  as  well  as 
the  first  part  ot  the  witch's  prediction  . 
be  accomplished. 

His  reverie  was  here  brdcen  in  upon 
by  the  tremendous  uproar  that  now 
rased  upon  deck.  To  every  broad- 
sicte  poured  in  by  the  Don,  the  pirates 
responded  by  a  fierce  yell  of  derision, 
and  a  cannonade  that  set  the  vessel 
quivering  from  stem  to  stern.  Oh, 
now  often  did  John  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spaniards,  though  his  heart 
sank  within  nim,  while  ever  and  anon 
he  heard  the  pirate  chief  cheering  on 
his  men  in  such  terms,  as  ''give  her 
ffrape  enough,  lads«-hurrah  for  the 
black  flag — now's  your  time.  Jack, 
lay  us  alongside   her,   and   twenty 

Siastres  to  him  who  first  mounts  her 
eck." 

And  now  roared  the  full  hurricane 
of  battle.  Hark  to  the  crash  of  the 
falling  mast— the  demoniac  cries  of 
the  bucanicrs — the  blasphemous  oath 
— the  wild  hurrah— the  trampling  of 
feet  on  the  crimsoned  deck,  and  the 
instant  rush  of  life  in  one  shrill,  ago- 
nizing scream  from  some  wretch  snot 
ri^t  through  the  heart !  And  while 
this  whole»Ede  carnage  is  going  for- 
ward all  is  peace  and  gentleness  hi 
surrounding  Nature !  Heaven's  coun. 
tenance  is  radiant  with  smiles — the 
wind,  but  of  late  so  fresh,  is  lulled — 
the  sea  sleeps  with  scarce  a  wrinkle 
on  its  surface.  Oh,  man,  man !  if  this 
world  be  a  '*  vale  of  tears"  it  is  thou 
chiefly  that  dost  mnke  it  so ! 

Three  times  were  the  pirates  re- 
pulsed, and  as  often  did  tpey  make 
ffood  their  footing  on  the  enemy's 
deck.  John  mean-while  kept  listen- 
ing to  the  uproar  above  his  head  with 
feelings  of  indescribable  agitation, 
which  soon  increased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and. 
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unarmed  as  he  was,  was  in  the  act  of 
rushing  up  to  take  part  with  the 
Spaniard,  when  two  men  came  down 
bearing  old  Tom,  mortally  wounded, 
in  their  arms,  whom  with  the  utmost 
sangfroid  they  left  to  bleed  to  death 
on  the  cabin  floor. 

Trevanion's  feelings  were  now  di^ 
rected  into  a  new  channel.  He  ap- 
proached the  wretch,  and  strove  to 
Staunch  the  blood  that  was  fast  flowing 
from  a  gaping  wound  in  his  head. 
But  the  veteran  Waved  him  off^. 
••Avast,  brother,  avast,'*  he  feebly 
gasped  out,  ••  it's  no  use  whatsomever 
— all's  up  with  me,  tho'fFit  might  have 
been  otherwise  had  the  Cap'n  given 
orders  to  board  in  time.  In  the  good 
old  days  of 

•*Li;t  me  raise  yoii  up,"  said  John, 
softened  by  the  sight  of  the  pirate's 
agonies,  "  and  you  will  breathe  more 
freely,"  at  the  same  time  applying  his 
handkerchief  to  the  wound. 

••  Who  speaks?"  exclaimed  the  dy- 
ing man,  deliriously.  **  Are  you  go- 
ing to  shove  me  overboard?  Avast 
heaving — I  arn't  dead  yet !  Ah,  they 
come!  they  warned  me  they  would 
come,  when  I  flung  'em  to  the  sharks 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Save  me,  brother ! — 
see,  they  swarm  in  crowds  about  me  ! 
— ^now  they  are  standing  right  ahead  ! 
— now — pipe  all  hands  to  prayers — 
that'll  keep  'um  ofl*! !— Hah,  hah  !" 
and  raising  himself  with  difficulty, 
the  feair-stricken  wretch  just  managed 
to  scramble  on  his  knee:^  and  clasp 
his  hands  in  prayer,  when  he  fell  back, 
and  lay  stretched  a  cbrpse  at  Treva- 
nion's feet. 

As  the  young  man  stood  flxcd  in 
contemplation  of  the  ghastly  object 
before  him,  his  cars  were  saluted  by  a 
tremendous  shout  of  "  Hurrah,  the 
Don  has  struck  his  flag !"  The  sound 
thrilled  to  John's  heart  like  the  trump 
of  doom.  **  Gone,  all  gone,"  he  said, 
and  for  the  moment  meditated  suicide 
»-but  soon  his  better  cenius  came  to 
his  aid.  Sudden l)r  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Captain  Davis,  in  repjv  to  the  lieu- 
tenant's question  of  "  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  prisoners  1"  make  answer, 
*•  Overboard  with  them  all,  then  look 
to  the  piastres,  bring  them  on  board, 
and  scuttle  the  ship." 

For  some  time  after  this  brief  dia- 
logue all  was  comparative  silence  on 
b(^rd  the  pirate  ship.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  an  hour,  however,  the  quick 
tramp   of    feet    again  sotinded    on 


deck  for  the  niffians  were  returning 
from  the  captured  ves^l,  laden  with 
plunder.  In  a  few  minutes  steps  de- 
scended the  companion,and  Trevanion 
could  distinctly  hear  —for  he  had  now 
retreated  to  his  own  berth — one  or 
two  men  arranging  the  tables,  and 
making  preparations  for  a  night  of 
unusually  drunken  revelry,  while 
others  were  piling  up  bags  of  moidores 
piastres  and  other  treasure,  in  a  spare 
corner  of  the  cabin. 

No  sooner  were  these  completed, 
and  the  cofpse  of  old  Tom  heaved 
overboard  than  the  Captain  hurried 
below,  and  accompanied  by  the  skele- 
ton of  his  crew — for  the  late  conflict 
had  seriously  thinned  their  numbers — 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table, 
••No  business  to-night,  lads,"  he 
said,  ••it  will  be  time  enough  to 
divide  the  booty  to-morrow,"  and  h6 
tossed  off  a  large  horn-full  of  raw 
brandy  to  the  success  of  the  black 
flag. 

From  this  time  all  was  clamor  and 
con  fusion .  O  bscene  songs,  oaths,  and 
frightful  blasphemies,  were  bandied 
about  as  so  many  capital  jokes — all 
talked,  none  listened,  and  it  was  plain 
from  their  excited  condition,  that  the 
revellers  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of 
utter  insensibility.  It  was  at  thiS 
critical  period  that  a  wild  desperate 
idea  flashed  across  Trevanion's  brain. 
What  if  he  should  remain  concealed 
where  he  was  till  the  pirates  were  past 
all  power  of  movement !  Nothing 
could  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
Captain,  as  well  as  the  crew,  had  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  wholly 
forgotten  him.  It  did  not  escape  his 
recollection  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
their  last  carousal,  they  drank  like 
very  bigots  to  the  bottle,  and  he  felt 

Sersuaded  that  in  this  instance  their 
evotion  would  be  still  more  intense. 
He  remembered  also  having  heard  the 
cry  of  land  raised  from  the  mast-bead, 
and  could  he  but  contrive  to  make  his 
escape  in  the  boat,  which  had  been 
hoisted  out  to  take  up  some  wounded 
pirates  who  had  fallen  overboard  at 
the  close  of  the  action,  he  did  not  des- 
pair of  being  able  to  reach  it  in  safety, 
but  he  was  unarmed.  He  must  pass 
through  the  state  cabin,  and  if  but  one 
eye  recognised  him,  his  doom  was 
sealed.  No  matter — better  die  so  than 
linger  out  existence  among  the  very 
scum  of  society. 
His  heart  swelled  high  with  hope 
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as  he  pondered  on  this  8cbeQie»  and 
sat  listening,  hour  after  hour,  !o  the 
increasing  uproar  of  the  rioters. 
Shortly,  to  his  no  little  delight,  he 
heard  the  Captain,  in  husky  and  al- 
most inarticulate  tones,  call  for  lights 
and  more  grog — on  wtiich  there  was 
a  sudden  niovement  among  some  of 
the  crew,  while  the  as  sudden  evanish* 
ment  of  others  under  the  table,  sati^ 
fied  TreyaniCHi  that  the  party  were 
hat  approaching  that  consummation 
which  he  so  ardently  desireil. 

Another  hour  elapsed,  and  the  noise 
momently  grew  less  and  less,  though 
a  couple  of  desperate  Dutch  prosers 
still  kept  up  a  steady,  drooy  hum  be. 
tween  them,  like  cockcba^rs'  on  the 
wing.  At  length  these  too  came  to 
ao  anchor  with  their  yams ;  and  now 
the  entire  fraternity,  worn  out  with 
&tigue  and  excitement,  having  glided 
by  a  natural  transition  from  the  em- 
braces  of  Bacchus  into  those  of  Mor- 
pheus, John,  gathering  courage,  ven- 
tored  to  throw  open  his  door  and  look 
in.  What  a  fflght  presented  itself! 
The  table  was  strewed  with  horns, 
cans,  and  fragments  of  broken  ^lass. 
On  the  fktorlay  many  of  the  pirates 
unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot— a  tiew, 
seated  on  tubs,  wero  leaning  their 
backs  against  the  wall,  their  faces,  and 
great  part  of  their  clothes,  spotted 
with  dried  blood,  while  the  Captain 
was  etretched  full-length  on  a  bench, 
snoring  a  tremendous  trumpet  solOf 
with  his  pistols  placed  on  the  table, 
and  hissword  dangling  idly  by  his  side. 
Never  was  seen  so  disgusting  an  ex- 
hibition of  vile  unmitigated  debauch- 
err  !  Twas  as  if  Satan  and  his  im[)s 
held  carnival  there. 

Fbr  some  minutes  John  htood  gaz- 
ing with  a  sickening  sensation  at  the 
seene  l>efore  him^  fearing  even  to 
^aw  breath  lest  he  might  wake  some 
of  the  slumbering  innocents,  particu- 
kriy  the  Captain,  whose  sleep,  from 
his  compamtive  lightness  of  respira- 
tkxi,  appeared  to  be  such  as  he  might 
be  roused  up  from  without  much  diffi- 
culty. But  there  was  no  symptom  of 
a  return  to  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  any  one  of  the  pirates,  for  the 
stifling  heat  of  the  cabin  had  over- 
powered them  quite  as  effectually  as 
their  debauch.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self of  their  condition^  John  made  his 
way  into  this  worse  than  den  of  Comus, 
etsting  keen  glances  around  him,  as 
he  crept  oo,  and  bowing  his  head  and 
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knees,  and  scrowing  up  his  body  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass. 

And  now  he  is  standing— say  rather 
crouching— riffht  opposite  the  dread- 
ed pirate  chie^  to  whose  ensanguined 
features  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  im- 
parts a  still  ghastlier  expression.  Hah, 
the  ruffian's  eyes  are  slowly  oj^ning ! 
Qod  of  Heaven,  is  he  awake !  'Twas 
a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  John 
stood  like  one  spell-bound,  bowed 
down  beneath  the  influence  of  some 
mighty  curse,  while  the  stony  ^ze  of 
those  fixed  still  orbs  remained  rivetted 
on  him.  Had  a  spectre  crossed  his 
path  at  midnight  on  some  blasted 
heath  he  could  not  have  been  more 
bewildered.  His  teeth  chattered— 
the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow^his  knees 
knocked  convulsively  together.  His 
agitation,  however,  was  but  moment- 
ary, for  the  pirate  showed  not  the 
slightest  token  of  recognition,  per- 
ceiving which  John  hastened  to  seize 
one  of  his  pistols,  and  then  moved  on 
towards  the  door. 

Unfortunately,  when  he  reached  the 
further^  end  or  the  .table,  he  made  a 
false  step,  and  stumbled  with  some 
violence  against  one  of  the  spirit 
casks. 

The  Captain's  ears  caught  the 
sound.  ^  Gomez,  is  that  you  ?"  he 
inquired,  in  a  thick  tone  of  voice  fliU 
of  sleep. 

Trevanion  made  no  reply,  but 
adroitly  secreted  himself  beneath  the 
table,  keeping  his  forefinger  on  the 
trigger  of  tho  pistol,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
the  first  ruffian  who  should  approach 
him. 

But  fortune  ftivored  him  in  this 
critical  emergency,  for  the  Captain, 
afler  shifting  about  on  his  bench,  and 
half  raising  himself  on  his  elbows, 
sank  back  into  his  old  position,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  as  fost  asleep  as 
ever. 

Trevanion  now  ventured  to  emerge 
Arom  his  hiding-place,  and  soon  reach- 
ed the  cabin  steps,  up  which  he  swiftly 
hurried,  halting,  however,  when  his 
head  was  on  a  level  with  the  deck, 
and  directing  a  searching  glance  fore 
and  aft  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
crew  were  on  the  watch.  I'he  night, 
however,  being  cloudy,  ho  was  unable 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  but 
fancied  that  he  could  perceive  tho  dark 
outline  of  two  figures  stretched  upon 
deck  with  their  heads  resting  on  a 
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coil  of  rope  near  the  ship's  bows* 
Here  was  fresh  cause  for  aiuiiety.  But 
John  had  gone  through  too  much  to 
be  daunted  by  this  new  otMrtade — ^he 
waited,  therefore,  a  few  minutes  be- 
fore he  ascended  into  the  open  air, 
and  then  hearing  no  sound  or  stir  of 
Ufe,  stole  noiselessly  along  the  quarter- 
deck. 

When  he  reached  the  farther  end, 
what  was  his  dismay  to  see  lying  full 
length  on  deck,  close  by  the  helm,  a 
silent  solitary  figure.  **  Curses  on 
him !"  said  the  young  man,  grinding 
his  teeth  with  vexation,  '* shall  II" — 
No,  the  sound  of  the  pistol  would 
rouse  the  whole  crew — besides  he  may 
be  so  fast  locked  in  sleep  as  to  be  able 
to  offer  no  interruption.  I  will  be 
quiet,  therefore,  for  caution  is  now  my 
only  chance." 

Accordingly,  he  took  his  station 
near  the  sleeper,  hoping  the  best,  yet 
prepared  to  brave  the  worst ;  the.hectic 
fever  of  his  frame  cooled  by  the  gentle 
night-air,  which  played  over  him  with 
a  treshness  the  more  grateful  from  the 
noxious  heat  and  fumes  of  the  den  he 
had  just  quitted.  Afler  waiting  near- 
ly a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of  utter 
inactivity,  he  could  bear  this  susnense 
no  longer ;  and  finding  that  the  ngure 
neither  breathed  nor  stirred,  he  knelt 
down  beside  him,  and  looked  closely 
into  his  face.  'Twas  a  corpse  he  gazed 
on — a  corpse  eashed  with  so  many 
frightful  wounds  that  scarce  a  singfe 
feature  was  discernible ! 

At  any  other  time  such  a  sight  would 
have  completely  unhinged  Trevanion, 
but  now  austere  and  desperate  thoughts 
engrossed  him ;  and,  availing  himself 
of  the  favorable  moment,  he  darted 
forward,  and  leaning  over  the  stern, 
saw,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  object 
of  his  fondest  hopes,  which  was  moor- 
ed by  a  rope  to  the  ship.  *^  Thank 
heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  concealing 
the  pistol,  **  oars  too  in  the  boat !  Now 
then,  or  never  is  my  time ;  the  sea  has 
gone  down,  and  I  may  possibly  con- 
trive to  reach  land ;  but  if  ^not,  why,  a 
watery  grave  is  the  very  worst  fate  I 
can  meel  with,  and  as  certain  destruc- 
tion awaits  me  if  I  remain  here." 
Thus  soliloquizing,  he  prepared  to 
undo  the  fastenings,  but  finding  this  a 
more  troublesome  job  than  he  had 
calculated  on,  he  took  up  a  small  dag- 
ffeit  that  lay  near  the  corpse,  and  had 
just  succeeded  in  severing  the  rope, 
when  he  heard  steps  ascendiog  irom 


the  cabin.  In  an  instant  he  threw 
down  the  weapon,  and  had  barely 
time  to^inff  himself  along  the  quarter- 
deck, as  if  in  profound  sleep,  when 
the  Captain  stumbled  over  him. 

**  Halloo,"  hiccuped  the  pirate  chie^ 
••  who  the  h — 11  have  we  got  here  ?" 

Trevanion  started  to  his  legs,  and 
was  beginning,  with  well  aflected 
anger,  to  expostulate  with  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  thus  disturbed  his  re- 
pose, when  the  Captain,  w^ho  at  oncd 
recognised  him,  said,  **  What,  is  it  you, 
youngster?  Why,  I  had  quite  for- 
gotten you ;  how  is  it  vou  did  not  join 
our  brave  fellows  below  1  But  per- 
haps you  were  as  well  away,  for  these 
bouts  of  ours  are  apt  to  play  strange 


tricks  with  a  man's  noddle.  Devil 
a  soul  is  able  to  stir  but  myself; 
however,  it's  no  great  odds,  for  the 
night's  as  calm  as  a  sleeping  babe  ; 
and  Morgan's  squadron  will  be  heav- 
ing in  sight  shortly,  and  it  will  then 
be  time  enough  to  be  on  the  alert. 
As  for  me,  I'm  just  as  sober  and  fit 
for  duty  as  ever  1  was,"  and  so  saying, 
after  vainly  endeavoring  to  balance 
himself,  he  gave  a  sudden  lurch  that 
nearly  threw  him  on  his  beam-ends. 
^Steady,  brother,  steady,  and  be 
damned  to  you,"  he  continued,  **  can't 
you  stand  where  you  are,  without  run- 
ning athwart  my  hawse  1  but  I  see  how 
it  is,  you've  got  your  grog  aboard; 
well,  another  glass  will  do  neither  of 
us  harm,  so  come  down  with  me  be- 
low deck." 

**  Excuse  me,  Captain  Davis,  for 
this  one  night;  to-morrow  I  ara  at 
your  service,  and  join  your  brave 
crew." 

*"  Well  said,  lad,  did'nt  I  tell  you 
you*d  think  better  of  it !  You've  beard 
of  course  that  old  Tom  is  gone  ?" 

*«Yes,  I  was  with  him  in  his  last 
moments." 

**  Ah !  poor  soul,  you've  lost  a  good 
friend  in  nim,  though  mayhap  you  did 
not  know  it.  It  was  only  this  morn- 
ing he  was  advising  me  to  make  you 
walk  the  plank ;  but  that's  his  way, 
he  was  always  so  full  of  fun.  WetU 
he's  gone,  but  it's  some  comfort  to 
think  that  he  died  like  a  Christian  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Poor  Torn* 
I  could  grieve  for  him" — and  here  the 
pirate's  drunkenness  toc^  a  sentimen- 
tal turn — ^^if  I  could  grieve  for  any- 
thing, for  I  bad  always  a  d— d  soft 
heart-^Ak !  lad,  you  should  have  se«ii 
the  fun  we  had  to«day  with  the  Span- 
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krds,  gudi  kioking  and  sqtMUUng  m 
we  flung  'em — but  zounds,  mv  head 
•pioB  rouod  like  a  top ;  well«  rll  Just 
go  aiMi  soooBse  away  an  hour  or  two ; 
and  if  you'd  take  my  ndvioe,  you'd  do 
ao  to.  What,  you  won't  1  w^  you 
ahail  have  your  own  way ;  so  good 
by,  I  ahail  be  up  again  within  the 
hour  ;**  and  away  went  the  Caplaia, 
awaying  to  and  firo  like  a  lugger  in  a 
heavy  twelL 
No  aooner  waa  he  goae,  than  Joha» 


who  had  withdifficcdty  kept  his  passion 
under  restraint,  glidled  stealthily  to* 
wards  the  ship's  bows»  and  finding 
the  watch  still  fust  asleep,  having  con* 
fided,  like  Palinurus,  to  the  serene 
aspect  of  sea  and  sky,  he  hurried  back 
again  to  the  stem,  swung  himself  into 
the  boat,  and  pushed  off  from  the 
vessel,  plying  the  oars  with  a  speed 
and  energy  marvellously  quickened 
by  his  appreheasions. 


GhapteeIX. 


Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
events  meotioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  space  measured  by  the  ordinary 
length  of  human  esistenoe  is  a  brief 
one ;  but  brief  as  it  il^  what  an  amount 
of  joy  and  grie(  startling  circumstance, 
and 'hitler  eoqwrienoe  may  not  be  oom- 
arisad  in  it !  Some  have  lived  a  vrhole 
life  in  two  yeara,  while  others  have 
slumbered  through  the  same  period, 
nncnnsoioga  of  aught  but  thai  they 
breathe  vital  air.  Two  yeara  have 
changed  thedeatiniea  of  heroes  and  of 
nationa.  In  1812  Napdeoa  was  con- 
queror  of  Burope ;  in  1814  he  was  a 
hoiielees  exile,  doomed  to  see  the  inost 
colossal  empire  that  earth  has  yet 
known,  fidl  with  a  stunning  crash, 
leavmg  scarce  a  fragment  to  ahow 
that  it  bad  once  existed.  Two  years 
have  delved  wrinkles  in  the  brow  of 
beauty ;  taught  buoyant  jouth  that  he 
B  mortal;  and  unwillmg  age  that 
the  grave  ia  but  a  step  off  him.  Where 
is  that  fiur  girl  whom  I  saw  but  two 
short  yeara  since  shedding  sunshine 
around  her  by  her  presence  1  I  look 
for  her— ahe  is  gone;  the  light  of  her 
yooog  eye  is  quenched ;  the  smile  bos 
paased  for  ever  from  her  lips ;  and  I 
see  instead^what?  a  pale,  deserted 
wife  hanffinff  in  tears  over  her  first- 
born. And  have  two  years,  gentle 
reader*  wrought  no  change  in  youl 
AreyoQ  the  same  man  now  that  you 
were  then  ?  Have  you  had  no  hopes 
sahdued,  if  not  cnislied ;  seen  no  oold- 
en  visions  *'fade  into  the  lifbt  of 
common  day  ;**  lost  no  dear  mends 
or  relatives,  and  with  them  a  portion 
of  yourself  I  Alas,  not  so !  The  iron 
haa  entered  into  your  soul  as  it  has 
into  mine.  The  weight  of  two  years 
hangs  heavy  on  bom  of  us,  as  it  did 
also  OQ  poor  John  Travanion,  the 
sequ^  of  whose  strange  fortunes  I 
ao«r  proceed  to  ^ehUa. 


It  was,  then.  Just  two  years  after  the 
events  aUnded  to  in  the  UNregoing  chap- 
ter, that  late  one  summer  afternoon  a 
young  man,  whose  countenance  bore 
the  trace  of  many  trials,  entered  the 
villaoe  of  South  Zeal,  and  hurryine 
rapidly  past  the  main  street,  turned 
up  a  sbaay  lane  that  led  to  the  cottage 
ot  Mr.  Mordaunt.  That  gentleman, 
who  changed  to  be  in  his  garden  at  the 
time,  no  aooner  cast  his  eye  on  the 
stranser  who  had  halted  at  the  gate, 
than  ne  at  once  reoognised  Trevanion, 
and  hastening  up  to  him,  and  shaking 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  he  said, 
**  welcome,  mj  l>oy,  a  thousand  wel- 
comes; this  IS  indeed  a  surprise — 
who*d  have  thouff ht  iti  Why,  John, 
do  yott  know  I  had  given  you  up  for 
lost,  having  never  once  heard  of,  or 
firom  you,  since  your  departure ;  how- 
ever,  better  late  than  never,  so  come 
in,  my  boy,  come  in,  and  let  us  hear 
your  adventures ;"  with  which  words 
Mr.  Mordaunt  entered  the  cottage,  fol- 
lowed by  the  eager  Trevanion. 

When  they  had  taken  their  seats, 
"Well,  and  when  did  you  arrive, 
Johni"  exclaimed  the  ola  gentleman, 
**and  where  have  you  been  tot  and 
how's  your  father  1  You've  seen  him 
of  course." 

"Not  yel,"  replied  John,  looking 
anxiously  towaros  the  door,  as  it 
he  momently  expected  Mary  would 
enter. 

"  Not  yetl"  repeated  Mr.  Mordaunt 
with  surprise. 

"  No,  but  I  shall  see  him  this  even- 
ing.  You  know,  sir,  I  could  not  pass 
your  cottage  on  my  road  to  the  Hall, 
and  not  stop  for  an  instant  to  enquire 
after  old  friends ;  why,  it  is  now  three 
years  since  I  have  seen  Mary ;  I  trust 
she  has  not  forgotten  me.". 

••  Oh  no— that  is,  I  mean— but  let 
me  hear  your  adventures,  John,"  said 
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Mr.  Mordaunt,  evidently  wiihiDg  to 
ebange  the  coovenatioo. 

**By  aod  bye,  sir,  yen  shall  hear 
all,  but  first  satisfy  roe  about  Mary. 
Is  she  io  good  health  T 

.**  My  poor  boy/'  said  Mr.  Mordaunt 
in  a  faltering  tone  of  voice,  while  he 
turned  away  his  head  as  if  to  conceal 
his  emotion,  ^'evil  tiroes  have  fallen 
,  on  us  all  since  you  leA.  The  chasten- 
ing hand  of  Heaven  has  been  on  both 
our  families.  I  have  lost  a  daughter, 
and  YOU*' 

••Lost!  howsor 

Mr.  Mordaunt  made  no  reply. 

^  Do  not  tell  me  she  is  dead,  sir;  pray 
do  not;  sav  she  lives !  Dead  I  What 
could  death  have  to  do  with  youth  and 
beauty  like  hers  t'*  and  starting  from 
his  seat,  John  paced  hurriedly  up  and 
down  like  one  distracted.  ^^Dead!" 
he  continued,  **who  said  she  was 
deadt  Not  you,  Mr.  Mordaunt;  no, 
my  fears  misgave  me,  you  merely  said 
you  had  lost  your  daughter ;  well,  a 
week's— nay,  a  day's  absence  of  such 
a  daughter  is  a  loss ;  she  has  left  her 
home  awhile — she  has  gone  to  visit 
some  friend  or  relation  ;  bul  she  will 
return,  will  she  not,  sir?"  and  John 
looked  in  the  fiither's  face,  as  if  life  or 
death  hung  on  the  answer  he  should 
receive, 

**  I  would  fain  encourage  your  hopes, 
my  boy,  but" 

*■  No  more,  I  see  it  all,  then  she  is 
really  dead  V*  said  the  young  man 
abruptly,  interrupting  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
**  deaid  i  and  I  was  not  by  to  close  her 
eves  and  receive  her  last  farewell  1 
Oh  God— oh  God,  why  did  I  ever 
leave  her  I" 

**  Be  ealm,  f ohn,  be  calm,  I  entreat 
you." 

"And  so  Mary— my  Mary,  is 
dead !  'Tis  strand,  the  old  live,  the 
young  pass  away.  Dead — dead !  How 
my  brain  throbs!  Air — more  air — 
the  beat  of  this  room  is  stifling,"  and 
sinking  into  his  seat,  Trevanion  placed 
his  hand  on  his  forehead,  gasping  at 
the  same  time  as  if  he  were  on  the 
veree  of  sufifocation. 

••1  did  not  foresoe  this,"  said  Mr. 
Mordaunt  to  himself.  ••I  fear  I 
have  been  over-hasty — the  shock  has 
been  too  great  for  him— however,  I 
acted  for  the  best— besides,  who  would 
have  supposed  after  so  long  nn  ab- 
sence he  would  have  taken  it  so  much 
to  heart  1"  and  approaching  Tre- 
vanion,  he  gently  seiaed  his   hand. 


and  again  implored  him  to   be  oom- 
Ibrted. 

For  a  few  nunutes  the  young  mmn 
continued  in  a  state  of  utter  stupefiM^ 
tion.    At  lenffth  rousing  himoelf,  be 
exclaimed,  *"  1  am  the  veriest  wretch 
on  earth !  Oh,  Mr.  Mordaunt !  if  yoa 
did  but  know  how  often  in  sickneoB 
and  in  sorrow,  in  storm  and  tempesC, 
and  under  the  burning  sun  of  the 
tropics,   I  have  derived  health   and 
hope,  and  the  now^  of  eoduraooeb 
from  the  thougnt  of  once  again  see- 
ing Mary — ^if  you  did  but  know  this^ 
sir,  and  feel  but  the  one-half  of  what 
I  now  feel,  you  would  not  aak  me  to 
be   comforted.     And   how   did    she 
diel"  he  eiclaimed,  turning  on  the 
old  gentleman  with  startling   fi^noe- 


**  Another  time,  John,  you  shall 
Imow  all ;  but  not  now— leave  me— 
nay,  not  a  word,  I  must  be  obeyed. 
Remember  1  am  Mary's  fitther.** 

''And  as  such,  sir,  your  word  is 
law  with  me,"  said  Trevanion,  sullen* 
ly  rising  to  take  leave. 

«*Then  go  home  to  your  father, 
John.  Forget  his  former  hushneas, 
and  act  towards  him  as  a  son  should 
ever  act  towards  a  parent.  Believe 
me,  he  stands  in  need  of  all  your  af- 
fection, for-*— >But  no,  no,"  matter- 
ed the  old  gentleman,  turning  awar 
from  his  young  friend,  ^  I  cannot  teu 
what  has  happened  at  the  Hall.  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  add  to  his  grief; 
I  fear  I  have  said  too  much  already." 
And  Mr.  Mordaunt  advanced  to  the 
window  near  which  John  was  stand- 
ing with  his  eye  riveted  to  the  ground ; 
led  him  gently  from  the  room,  and 
bade  him  adieu  for  the  night 

On  quitting  the  cottage,  Trevanioa 
bent  his  way  slowly  and  thoughtAiUy 
towards  his  father's  hall,  pausing  often 
on  his  road,  and  deviatinp;  from  it  into 
one  of  those  by- lanes  with  which  the 
neighborhood  abounds,  like  one  un- 
eonsdous  of  his  movements ;  and  so 
he  was  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the 
shock  of  Mary's  death  had  stunned  hit 
faculties ;  and  he  kept  constantly  re- 
peating to  himself,  •«dead!  dead!" 
just  as  if  his  mind  were  unable  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  this  bewildered  state— for  as  yei 
it  was  rather  bewilderment  than  grief 
with  him,  John  reached  the  nark  gates, 
the  si^t  of  which  roused  him  into 
something  like  animation.  He  fblt 
that  he  was  homeal  last ;  the  rooks 
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tint  cawed  abore  Us  head  ;  tlie  giant 
treei  thatflunff  their  shadow  acrosB 
his  path  ;  the  dislant  bark  €i  a  fox- 
hoaod  ;  and  the  lood  lauffh  €i  some 
laborera  io  the  adjacent  liaT-i&elds ; 
all  these  fiuniliar  si|;ht8  and  sounds 
had  the  efiect  of  rousing  him  fhxn  his 
stopor,  by  eanying  hm  back  to  the 
days  of  his  boyhood -*happj  days, 


when  the  heart  is  without  a  scar,  and 
the  thought  without  a  cloud  I  But 
these  feelings  were  but  momentary  ; 
darkness  again  fell  on  his  mind  ;  tor, 
as  he  hurried  across  the  lawn,  the  first 
object  on  which  his  eye  fell,  was  the 
fir  grove  thiDugh  which  he  had  last 
wandered,  on  an  evenkig  like  the  pre- 
sent, with  Mniy  I 
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*n»  an  old  saying,  that  misfortunes 
seldom  come  singlyv  and  John  Tieva- 
nion  was  doomed  to  verify  this  adaEO. 
The  hall  that  he  had  left  ringing  with 
the  laughter  of  its  jovial  innuites,  and 
alive  imh  the  bustle  of  its  numerous 
dbnnestica,  was  now  fbriorn  and  appa^ 
leody  deserted^  He  rung  a  loud  peal 
at  the  hall  door,  but  for  some  minutes 
no  notioe  was  taken  of  the  summons. 
Surprised,  but  not  alarmed— for  after 
Ae  shock  he  had  received,  nothing 
eeuM  alarm  him,  or  call  forth  any 
deep  eapresskm  of  emotkNi— John  rung 
and  rang  again,  each  time  more  vio- 
kDtly  than  before,  till  at  length  his 
fclher's  favorite  mom  appeared, 
aad  havinc  openea  the  door,  stood 
staring  at  him  aa  though  he  were  a 
yiator   more  unexpected  than   weK 


«  What,  Thomas,  have  you  forgot- 
tea  roe  already  V*  ezdaimed  Treva* 
Bkm,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  veto. 
ran  domestic: 

**  Hey  day,  Bfoster  John !  No^  sure 
—and  yet  it  is  T  Ah,sir,  you  have  re^ 
tamed  at  a  sad  moment    Your  poor 

ftther "  and  the  old  man  paused. 

On  which  Tievanlon  said, 

"What  of  my  fitthert  I  trust  no 
fll  has  befallen  him.** 

•*  Tb  him,  to  all  of  as,  Master  John. 
The  Hall  is  no  lon^  what  it  used  to 
be  when  you  knew  it.'' 

« Speak  out,  old  man,  and  do  not 
trifle  with  my  impatience.  I  am  not 
what  I  was.  So  tell  me  at  once,  with- 
€ot  more  dday,  is  my  fhther  living." 

«  He  is,  but  ill — very  ill,  worn 
down  wkh  grief  for  the  loss  of  your 
brether.'* 

«  Hah  !  Is  poor  Bdward  gone  V* 

•  Yea— he  was  killed  by  a  fkllfrom 
his  horse.  I  always  told  hhn  the  bay 
mare  would  be  the  death  of  him,  that^s 
tcomfbft.    Ah!  Master  John,  it's 


«sad  thing  to  see  ayouagman  go  out 
frsdi 


hi  the  BWffuhig  i 


as  a 

a* 


old,  and  be  brouffht  back  in  a  few 
hours  as  stiff  as  a  back  in  a  knacker's 
yard.  He  was  buried  only  two  daja 
since,  and  your  poor  father  takes  his 
loss  sadly  to  heart  He  eats  a  mere 
nothing  to  signify,  which  is  a  sure  sign 
he's  gneving ;  for  you  may  remember 
he  had  an  uncommon  appetite  for  his 
time  of  life." 

*•  Enough  —  enough,"  exclaimed 
Trevanion,  hastily  ;  ••  show  me  tb  my 
father." 

**  Assuredly,  Blaster  John ;  but  I 
think  you  had  better  wait  here  till  I 
go  in  and  give  him  notice  of  your  co- 
ming. Hm  head  wanders  a  Ihtle  at 
times,  for  you  know  he  doated  on  your 
brother ;  and  to  lose  him  just  as  the 
shooting  season  was  coming  on,  and 
he  such  a  capital  shot  I  Ah,  Master 
John,  I  diall  never  be  id>le  to  abide 
the  sight  of  a  partridge  again,  fond* 
as  I  used  to  be  of 'em." 

Having  thus  disburdened  himself  of 
some  portion  of  his  tribidation,  Tho- 
mas hurried  forward  into  the  parlor. 
John  followed  close  at  his  heels,  btil 
halted  outside  the  door  while  the  ser- 
vant went  in  to  announce  his  arrival. 

Hearing  the  door  open,  the  Barch 
net,  who  was  dozing  in  his  arm-chair, 
turned  round  with  a  peevish  exdama* 
tion  of  surprise,  on  which  the  old  man 
abruptly  addressed  him  with,  **  Here>k 
your  son  come  back  to  see  you,  sir." 

««Sonl  What  son!" 

«•  Master  John,  sir,  come  back  from 
foreign  parts." 

^  John— John  I  Oh,  true,  I  had 
forgotten.    Bid  him  come  in. 

&  an  instant  John  rushed  fbrward, 
and  fiung  himself  into  his  fisither's  arms, 
who  returned  hb  greeting  with  more 
affection  than  be  had  ever  before  evin- 
ced towards  him. 

••Welcome,  my  dear  boy— wel- 
come," said  Sir  Hugh,  pointing  to  a 
seat  beside  him.  «« You  are  my  only 
te»e  now  that  poor  Ned '^ 


fouv-year  hope  now  that  poor  Ned 
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^  I  have  heard  all ;  so  pray,  sir, 
doD't  distress  yourself  by  the  recital, 
replied  John,  endeavoring  for  his  fk- 
ther?s  sake  to  appear  composed. 

**  You're  right,  my  boy ;  what  can't 
be  cured  must  be  endured,  as  the  say- 
ing  is.  But,  oh,  John,  such  a  son  as 
he  was !  So  dutiful,  so  cleve^— there 
wasn't  a  better  sportsman  in  all  De- 
vonshire! And  then  when  we  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening,  this  room 
used  to  riuK  again  with  his  laughter ; 
you  might  nave  heard  him  half-way 
down  to  the  village.  But  the  old  haU 
is  silent  now.  As  for  me,  I  will  never 
mount  horse  more.  Ah  1  'tis  a  sore 
trial,  John,  but  we  must  bear  it,  boy. 
There  is  nothing  like  bravely  bearing 
up  against  it ;  so,  take  example  by  me, 
and  pluck  up  courage."  And  so  say- 
ing, the  poor  afflicted  fiither  lifted  up 
his  voire  and  wept.  "  And  why  didn't 
you  write  to  us,  John  ?"  ho  continued, 
when  his  burst  of  grief  had  subsided. 
**  Your  brother  Ned  used  to  be  often 
askine  after  you  of  the  Mordaunts." 

*  I  had  no  means  of  communicating 
with  you,  sir,  so  strange  have  been  my 
reverses  since  we  last  met." 

"  No  doubt,  every  thing  is  strange 
now.  The  old  hall  is  strange,  and 
even  my  own  voice  sounds  strange  in 
my  ears.  Well,  thank  God  !  I  have 
one  son  left.  '  But,  John,  John,  you 
•are  not  Edward/'  And  the  Baronet's 
eyes  fell  upon  the  vacant  chair  which 
the  deceased  used  to  occupy^ 

The  old  groom,  who  was  a  privi- 
leged domestic,  and  now  that  his  mas- 
ter was  incapacitated,  took  upon  him- 
self the  entire  duties  of  the  household, 
here  entered,  unbidden,  with  a  jug  of 
jdaret,  in  order  that  John  might  have 
as  social  a  welcome  as  was  possible, 
under  the  circumstances. 

Sir  Hugh  smiled,  in  faint  approval 
of  Thomas's  forethought,  and  nlling  a 
gnUet  for  himself  and  Another  fbr  bis 
son,  he  drank  what  lie  called,  the 
^  welcome  home."  The  generous  be- 
verage, which  had  never  passed  his 
lips  since  Edwards  death,  for  a  time 
revived  bis  spirits,  and  he  looked  him- 
self again.  "  Well,  my  boy,"  he  ex- 
claimed, **I  am  glad  to  have  thee  with 
me  again ;  and  where  have  you  been, 
and  what  have  you  been  doing  1  Let 
me  hear  all,  I  can  listen  to  you  now." 

Glad  of  an  opportunity  to  divert  his 
father's  and  hia  own  thoughts,  Treva- 
nion  proceeded  to  recount  his  adven- 
tures from  the  period  when  he  was 


shipwrecked  at  Santo  Jago^  to  that 
when  he  escaped  from  the  pirates  o£f 
the  coast  of  Pbrte  Bello.  He  had,  he 
said,  been,  tossed  about  in  an  open 
boat  for  the  best  part  of  a  night  and  a 
day,  when,  just  as  he  had  abandoned 
all  hope  of  preservation,  he  was  pick- 
ed up  by  a  small  fishing-vessel,  the 
crew  of  which  carried  him,  at  his  own 
request,  before  the  governor  of  the 
city,  to  whom  ho  communicated  the 
intentions  of  the  pirates,  how,  bav- 
inff  captured  the  galleon,  they  were 
only  waiting  the  arrival  of  Moigan^s 
sqiwdron  to  commence  an  attack 
on  Porto  Bello.  Alarmed  at  this  in- 
telligence, the  governor  noade  instaat 
preparations  for  defence,  but  in  vain ; 
for  in  a  few  days  the  freebooters  ap- 
peared before  the  citv,  captured  it,  and 
after  committing  a  thousand  exoeeses* 
would  havo  set  it  on  fire,  had  not  the 
inhabitants  prevailed  on  them  to  retire 
by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 
Trevanion,  who  took  an  active  part  in 
the  defence  of  Porto  Bello^  was  se- 
verely wounded  early  in  the  assault* 
but  contrived  to  escape  the  recognition 
of  Captain  Davis  and  his  crew,  bj 
lying  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  mer- 
chant to  whom  his  skill  and  bravery 
had  recommended  him.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  months,  hovering  between 
life  and  death;  but  at  length  voutk 
and  a  good  constitution  prevailed,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  fiivor- 
able  chance,  he  set  sail  for  the  Old 
World,  and,  after  a  stormy  and  pro-, 
tracted  voyage,  arrived  at  Cadiz, 
whence  he  found  his  way  to  England. 

When  the  Baronet  heard  John  talk 
about  the  pirates,  his  curiosity  was  vi- 
sibly excited  ;  but  it  soon  flagged,  and 
he  sank  asain  into  a  listless  apathy. 
Suddenly,  nowever,  making  an  effort 
to  rouse  himself,  and  pushing  the  jug 
towards  his  son,  he  said,  **  Ned,  my 
boy,  help  yourself;  we  shall  have  rare 

sport  to-morrow,  for  they  tell  me 

God  help  me!  my  wits  are  gone  a 
woolgathering,  I  think." 

In  vaia  Trevanion  tried  to  rally  hia 
father's  spirits  by  forcing  himself  to 
appear  cheerful.  The  Baronet's  ener- 
gies were,  lor  the  time,  completelr 
E rostrated,  and  he  sank  into  a  dull 
eavy  slumber;  seeing  which,  and 
aware  that  his  presence  could  be  of  no 
more  avail,  he  quitted  the  room  and 
retired  to  his  own  chamber. 

It  is  singular  how  deep  grief  brings 
out  the  latent  points  of  cbaracter»  and 
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for  the  tkne  a  new  moral  as- 
pect  to  the  sufferer.  I  have  seen 
some  men,  who  have  ever  betrayed  the 
^ckest  seosibUities,  submit  to  the 
severest  visitatioD  with  a  calmness 
worthy  of  a  stoic;  and  others,  whom 
I  should  have  pronounced  callous  as  a 
rock,  give  way  at  once,  unable  to  of- 
fer the  d%hteflt  resistance  to  the  as- 
saults  of  the  cbastener.  Such  was 
the  contrast  that  the  elder  and  young- 
M'TVevanioQ  now  presented  to  eadi 
other.  The  one  rough,  despotict  and 
apparent]  V  insensate,  was  wholly  sub- 
dned ;  wbile  the  other,  who  was  just 
the  reverse,  sternly  wrestled  with  his 
grief.  But  the  high  moral  fortitude 
which  had  soslaioed  John  during  this 
trying  interview  with  his  father,  and 
had  never  deserted  him,  even  in  his 
seveiest  calamities,  now  wholly  gave 
wav  wiien*  the  necessity  for  self-con- 
trol  withdrawn,  he  found  himself  in 
ths  sQlitude  of  •'the  old,  familiar" 
halL  But  it  was  the  thought  of  Mary 
that  thus  unmanned  him ;  it  was  for 
her  his  tears  flowed.  Neither  hisfa^ 
ther  nor  his  brother  had  ever  done 
aught  to  call  forth  his  affections: 
thw  natures  were  wholly-  opposed 
to  his ;  but  Mary  was  one  with  him- 
self. Together  they  had  pursued  the 
same  studies— partalEen  of  the  same 
pleasures  loved  the  same  scenes. 
And  she  was  |;one!  This  was  the 
one  overpowering  grief  that,  *^ike 
Aaron's  serpent,  swallowed  all  the 
rest.'*  Long  his  tears  continued  to 
flow;  but  the  parozvsro  having  at 
length  exhausted  itself^  he  rose  from 
his  smt,  and  af^iroached  the  window. 
The  night  was  still  as  the  sleep  of  the 
dead ;  the  sky  was  studded  with  stars ; 
and   the   moon   nearly  at  the   full. 


touched,  with  chaste  and  solenn  ra- 
diafice,  the  leaf]^  groves  and  emerald 
lawns  of  Trevanion  park. 

As  John  continued  gazing  on  the 
luxuriant  landscape  that,  lav  Wretched 
for  and  wide  beneath  him,  his  eye  fell 
upon  objects  dear — how  dear  l--^rom 
their  association  with  Mary  Mor- 
daunt.  Here  was  the  ^readung  oak 
on  whose  bark  he  had  carved,  lite 
Paris,  the  name  of  his  ^none ;  there 
the  little  grassy  mound,  where  she 
had  halted  to  rest  herself  after  an 
evening  stroll  through  the  park.  Sf ill  * 
they  flourished ;  but  she  who  had  con- 
secrated them  in  John's  eyes— she  had 
passed  away !  Never  more  should  he 
behold  her ;  the  witch's  prediction  was, 
in  part,  fulfilled ;  and  henceforth  all  was 
barren  in  nature  and  his  own  heart. 

Thus  meditating,  with  his  glance 
rivetted  on  the  oak,  which  stoocT alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  the  mourn- 
er*s  attention  was  suddenly  diverted 
by  the  sight  of  a  female  figure  slowlv 
sliding  mrough  the  fir-grove  which 
belted  a  portion  of  the  park.  Was  it 
fancyl  aid  his  eyes  deceive  him  ?  or 
did  he,  indeed,  see  the  form  of  Mary ! 
No ;  it  could  not  be.  The  form  must 
be  that  of  some  belated  villager  re- 
turning to  South  2^1 ;  for  it  was  but 
earlv  yet,  and  the  bustle  of  the  hay- 
field,  and  the  subsequent  merry-nuu 
^ing  of  the  laborers.  Kept  many  from 
their  homes  beyond  the  usual  hour. 
Before,  however,  Trevanion  could 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the 
subject,  the  figure— if  it  were  not  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  imagination — 
had  disappeared ;  and  fancying  that  the 
wild  excitement  of  his  spirits  had  de- 
ceived him,  he  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, and  threw  himself  on  his  couch. 
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For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
his  son's  return,  the  poor  Aaronet, 
who  had  no  resources  of  any  sort  to 
fly  to  by  way  of  refuge  from  grief, 
k^  him  constantly  by  his  ^ide,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  his  unmurmuring 
flpbmission  to  his  frequent  caprices 
that  John  bid  fair  in  time  to  supplv 
the  mcmum  which  the  death  of  Ed- 


ward bad  left  in  his  affections.  So 
close,  in  fact,  was  his  attendance  on 
his  fiither,  Uiat  it  was  only  when  the 
latter  took  his  wonted  nap  after  din- 
Jier,  thai  the  yoimg  man  was  enabled 


to  steal  away  on  a  solitary  stroll,  or 
to  the  cottage  of  Mr.  Mordaunt,  firom 
whom  be  gleaned  by  degrees  aJl  the 
particulars  <^  Mary's  death.  Her 
end  was  a  sad  one;  yet,  though 
not  more  than  two  months  had  elapsed 
since  the  catastrophe,  her  father  seem- 
ed— not  a  little  to  John's  astonish- 
ment—to have  completely  recovered 
the  shock,  though  his  pride  was 
evidentlv  gratified  b^  the  way  in 
which  Trevanion  took  it  to  heart,  ahd 
the  deep-rooted  sincerity  of  his  attach- 
ment. 
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A  wMa  week  had  now  elapaed 
since  Joim's  retunit  and  the  Baronet^ 
in  whose  affections  he  made  rapid  ad^ 
vances,  became  gradually  more  recon- 
ciled to  his  lot  The  societj  of  the 
dergyman  of  South  Zeal  g^reatl^  con. 
tributed  to  bring  about  this  desirable 
result  y  for  whenever  he  saw  his  pa^ 
tron  disposed  to  a  ivlapse,  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  divert  his  thoughts  by 
telunff  the  village  ([ossipv  or  callmg 
upon  John  for  a  recital  of  his  adven- 
tures with  the  pirates,  which,  now  that 
Sir  Hugh  was  able  to  lend  a  more  aU 
tentive  ear  to  them,  raited  his  adven- 
turous boy  foil  a  hundred  per  eent  in 
his  esteem  and  admiration. 

John  v/ia  retuniin|r  home  late  one 
evening  from  the  village,  having  left 
the  priest  to  attend  hid  father  during 
his  absence,  when,  attracted  by  the 
serene  beau^  of  the  hour,  he  halted, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  green  mound 
to  which  I  have  before  aUuded.  Not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard  about  him, 
exce|>t  the  creaking  of  a  hay-cart 
along  the  road ;  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  cockchafer,  or  the  caw-caw  of  the 
rooks,  who,  having  finished  their  last 
meal,  were  hist  biddinff  each  other  a 
hoarse  good-night.  While  John  sat 
watching  the  deer  bounding  noiselessly 
past  him,  his  thoughts  the  while  tra^ 
veiling  back  to  the  post,  he  saw— or 
imagined  he  saw — the  same  form 
which  he  had  beheld  but  a  few  nights 
before,  gliding  through  the  same  sad 
fir-grove.  Could  he  be  mistaken  a 
second  timel  Impossible.  It  was — 
it  must  be^ — Mary  Mordaunt !  Inthoee 
days  the  belief  in  spirits  was  universal, 
and  more  especially  was  it  held,  that 
those  who  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  had  not  been  interred  in  con- 
secrated ground,  were  doomed  to  walk 
the  earth.  Trevanion  was  not  supe- 
rior to  the  superstitions  of  his  a^  and 
while  he  stood  with  his  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  form  which  was  fast  blending 
with  the  shades  of  evening,  his  whole 
frame  trembled  with  agitation.  At 
length,  manning  himself  with  an  effort, 
he  made  an  abrupt  dart  In  the  direc- 
tion where  he  had  beheld  it.  But  it 
had  vanished,  on  which  hurryinfl^ 
through  the  erove,and  shouting  aloud 
in  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  some 
reply,  he  flew  with  the  speed  of  one 
frenzied  to  the  village,  and  did  not 
once  halt  till  he  found  himself  at  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  cottage. 

««I  have  seen  herT  he  ezdaimedt 


seated 


to  the  old  geodemaay  wiu)  1 
vending  by  the  window. 

•«8eenberl   Seen  whom)" 

^'Marvr 

**  Impossible." 

•*Say  not  so, sir;  as  1  live,  I  saw 
her.  Once  I  miffht  be  deceived,  but 
not  twice."  While  he  speke»  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  agitation  became  nearly  a» 
great  as  his  own.  **Oan  this  be  pos- 
sible V*  he  said  in  an  under-tone,  **  but 
no,  it  cannot  be;'*  thai  addressing 
himself  to  John,  he  added,  ^yoo  aro 
mistaken,  young  man." 

•"Tis  no  miatakoi  sir,"  replied 
Trevanion;  *«I  repeat,  these  eyas 
have  seen  the  dead.  The  look-^-the 
form^-nays  the  very  step  was  hers ! 
You  darki}[  hinted  to  me  your  Boepi^ 
cion  that  in  despair,  or  from  soMe 
other  cause,  she  had  become  what  I 
dare  not  name ;  and  the  consoiousBesa 
of  this  haunts  her  even  beyond  the 
grave.  'Twas  to  me  she  came,  and  I 
-^nd  I  alone— am  summoned  to  pro- 
cure rest  f((r  her  troubled  ^irit.  How 
— how-^shalllact?  Hah,"  he  added 
abruptly,  after  a  minute's  refiectimir 
*«the  witch^the  witch— I  will  to  the 
wood  this  very  nii^ht.  Tis  said  she 
has  power  over  the  phantoms  of  an- 
other world;  from  her  then  I  shall 
learn  what  course  to  pursue.  Speak 
not,  sir ;  I  am  resolved,  and  will  seek 
her  this  very  hour." 

•«  Madman  1"  rejoined  Mr.  Mor* 
daunt,  stationing  himself  before  the 
door,  **  you  rush  on  your  destruction. 
The  wise  woman  is  no  longer  what 
she  was,  when  you  last  hoara  talk  of 
her.  None  now  cross  her  thresheldv 
but  at  the  peril  of  both  body  and  soul. 
The  very  \»lW  itself  foars  to  exercise 
control  over  her.  Beware,  John,  bo*> 
ware,  lest  she  curse  you !" 

•*  I  care  not,"  exclaimed  Trevanion, 
impetuously,  "come  weal— come  wo 
— 1  will  see  her.  Let  her  curse  me ; 
I  can  but  wkher  under  her  curses ;  and 
oh,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  I  feel  I  am  hourly 
withering  without  them." 

*«Thi8  is  the  veriest  frenzy,  young 
man.  Think  of  your  fother ;  and  for 
hiswike" 

•*  I  will  think  of  nothing  but  that 
Mary" 

«*  Yet  bear  me  out,  John,  and  take 
head  to  what  I  say.  If  you  persist  in 
your  headstrong  purpose,  not  only 
will  you  peril  your  own  life,  and  there- 
by your  father's  last  chance  of  happi. 
nen,  but  you  will  foil  also  in  your  m* 
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jecL  Mark  that ;  aod  know  bendetb 
mnoe  it  Is  no  looger  poisible  to  coo- 
oeal  the  truth,  that  it  was  the  form  of 
Mary  ^ou  saw ;  for  I  too  saw  her  not 
four  piehts  since.  It  is  me*  therefore,, 
that  it  behoves  to  brioe  peace  to  her 
Bj^rH ;  and  this  Tenr  night  I  was  about 
to  undertake  the  rearful  taak  of  con* 
saltiDff  the  witch.^ 

>•  Tbeo  let  us  both  go^"*  nid  John, 
eagerij. 

•*Not  so;  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  her  nature  than  jou,  for  I  have 
had  recourse  to  her  more  than  ooce^ 
aad  know  well  the  form  in  which  she 
sbouid  be  addressed." 

"But,"  rejoined  Treranion  hesita. 
tin^  **  they  say  she  has  made  a  com- 
pact  with  the  evil  one ;  I  thought  not 
of  that  in  my  haste ;  and  if  so^  can  we 
apply  to  her  ?  No^  let  us  rather  seek 
me  good  priest ;  it  is  to  him  we  should 
unbosom  oarselves." 

But  Mr.  MordauBt  was  peremptxMrr 
against  this  proposal.  **!  will  not,^' 
hs  said,  *  become  the  village  talk,  or 
have  poor  Mary's  name,  now  half-for- 
gotlen»  again  bandied  about  from 
mouth  to  mouth ;  so  urge  me  no  far- 
ther, John,  but  leave  a  father  to  a 
ft|]her*8  dut^,  and  do  you  meet  me  here 
again  at  midnight,  wh«i  I  will  ac-- 
quaint  jron  with  the  result  dmy  intw- 
view  with  the  wise  woman." 

With  some  rductance  Trevanion  ac- 
ceded toMr.Mordannfs  proposal,and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  Hall,8hakinr 
all  over  with  a  fever  of  agitation  and 
cnriooty.  At  midnight,  however,  after 
hisfiiiheraBd  the  other  members  of 
the  household  had  retired  to  rest,  he 
returned  to  the  cottage,  where  he  found 
the  c^d  g^tleman  awaitin|^  his  arrival. 
He  was  in  evident  excitement,  and 
kept  muttering  to  himself^  **  well,  it 
most  be  so,  what  is  fitted,  cannot  but 
come  to  pass ;  and  if  ever  the  finger  of 
destiny  was  visible  any  where,  it  is  in 
this  case."  So  soon  as  he  recognised 
John,  he  motioned  him  to  a  seat,  and 
then  going  into  the  earden  to  see  that 
no  one  was  within  hearing,  he  cau- 
tioudy  closed  the  door,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  young  man's  arm,  while 
he  looked  him  anxiously  in  the  fhce, 
he  said, ''have  you  courage  to  hear 
what  I  riiall  communicate  1  If  not, 
say  80^  and  my  lips  shall  be  sealed." 


**  I  fear  nothing,  sir;  so  say  on.  I 
am  prepared  to  hear,  and  brave  the 
worst." 

••Well,  then,"  resumed  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt,  **I  souji^ht  the  witch,  but  she 
was  aware  of^my  visit  ere  my  toot 
was  within  a  hundred  paces  oif  her 
cell.  Bhe  knew  mr  errand  too ;  the 
spirit  of  my  child,  she  said,  was  ill  at 
rest,  but  ber  disquiet  was  not  without 
remedy,  though  that  remedy  could  be 
revealed  only  by  h«rsel£" 

**By  herself!  I  understand  you 
not." 

••And  better  perhaps  that  tou 
should  never  understand  me,  for  that 
which  I  have  to  say,  is  that  which  shall 
congeal  your  blood  to  ice.  John,  I 
fear  your  weakness,  and  will  add  no 


••Speak  on,  sir;  in  Ckkl's  name 
sneak  on.  I  tell  you,  fathmr  oimj 
mrst— my  only  love,  that  to  procure 
rest  for  her  pure  spirit,  who  would  have 
braved  even  death  for  me,  I  would 
make  sacrifices  a  thousand  timesjneat* 
er  than  any  you  can  exact  Whom 
should  I  foart  What  should  I  fear f 
Alas,  foar  and  hope  are  alike  over  with 
me;  so  speak  on,  Mr.  Mordaunt,  I  con- 
jure you.'' 

••Then  I  will  q>eak,  John,"  ex- 
claimed the  old  gentleman  with  ani- 
mation. ••Mary,  as  you  know,  rests 
not  in  consecrated  ground ;  no  prayer 
has  been  ofifored  up  above  her  grave: 
and  such  being  the  case,  her  vexed 
spirit  yet  walks  the  earth,  and  over 
such,  she  I  have  seen  to-night  has 
power." 

Trevankxi  here  turned  deadly  pale. 

••I  feared  so,"  said  Mr.  Mordaunt» 
••  I  feared  your  nerves  would  shake." 

••  Proceed,  I  entreat  you,  sir." 

••Well,  that  mysterious  power 
which  the  wise  woman  possesses,  she 
is  willing  to  exert,  and  as  the  cause  is 
a  Just  and  holy  one,  I  have  accepted 
her  mediation.  See  here,"  he  added* 
drawing  forth  a  small  yew  branch* 
••  this  was  given  me  by  the  witch  her- 
self; it  is  a  charmea  instrument  of 
wondrous  potency,  and  at  certain 
seasons,  and  in  cases  like  the  present* 
has  the  power  of  compelling  the  grave 
to  surrender  up  its  dead.*  Take  it 
John,  for  alas,  not  by  me  may  the  trial 
of  its  efficacy  be  made.    In  the  hands 


•  Tbat  some  witches  were  believed  to  have  the  power  here  attribated  to  them^and 
ik,  ooi  menly  by  the  ignoraDt  vulgar,  but  by  many  of  that  more  enlightwied  dasa  in 
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•f  age  and  distrust  it^'has  no  virtue. 
It  is  youths  hope,  and  eotkusiasin  that 
must  work  miracles  with  it ;  so  said 
Uie  wilch ;  but  I  am  past  these ;  if 
thereCbre  the  trial  be  made,  'tis  you 
Bust  make  h." 

••But,"  enquired  Trevanion  in  a 
hesitating  accent,  *•  is  k  not  &  sinning 
m  the  eye  of  HiaaTen*  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  s«ch  a  malign  spirit  ?" 

••Young  mu^"  itplied  Mr.  Mor. 
daunt, ••we  but  aafe  mthia  pulrsuant 
to  the  scheme  of  Frovidenoe,  as  exem- 
plified in  creation.  Do  we  not  see  the 
aitraosphere  purifiedby  the  dark  agency 
cf  eloud  and  storm  i  and  the  languid 
powers,  of  naturenavived  by  ^e  action 
of  earthquake  and  volcano?  Be  as- 
sored,  my  boyv  w&  noed  not  be  dis. 
turbed  on  this  score,  as  in  a  few  brief 
hours  yon  youiselfwill.be  the  first  to 
acknowledge." 

•»I  am  convmead,."  reflied  Treva- 
ttkMi,  asal  was  about  to  declare  his  ha*- 
slant  readiness  to  make  the  trial,  when 
BLr.  Mordaont  interrupted  kim  by  say- 
ing, •'n&y,  but  hear  me  out,  John; 
for  this  iastnunent  to  be  effective,  it 
iahnperativ^thatyoubeconaeious  in 
your  own  heart  of  the  most  unbound- 
ed devotion  to  the  memory  of  Bfaiy. 
Have  you  this  consciousness  t  Is  the 
departed  as  dear  to  vour  thaught»~ 
littlied  as  cloasly  wila  jiour  feelings, 
as  was  the  living]  Is  ter  memory  a 
holy  and  august  shrine,  at  which  daily 
and  nij^tly  your  heart  does  reverence! 


And  oh,  John,  when  yon  shall  see  hem 
stand  at  midnight  before  you ;  whea 
the  dead  shall  confront  the  living ;  and 
none  be  by  to  re-assure  your  fluttered 
spirits  ^— will  you   then,  out  of  your 

Serfect  love  for  her  whose  loss  you 
eplore,  dare  to  address  her  and  firm- 
ly  abide  her  reply  t" 

••I  will !"  exclaimed  the  young  vaam 
with  energy.  ••  Mary's  image  can  ne- 
ver have  terrors  for  me ;  it  cannot  be 
but  thai  her  vosoe  will  be  gentle,  and 
her  countenance  serene  and  lovely  as 
in  Ufe." 

••My  dear  boy,*'  said  the  £ith^^ 
claspinghishands^  while  the  tears  fell 
fast  from  his  eyes,  ••  I  no  longer  doubt 
your  sincerity,  and,  thank  Heaven,  rajr 
poor  child  will  at  length  know  reposes 
Oh  John,  you  have  made  an  old  maa 
happy— I  mean,  as  happy  as  he  can 
he  on  this  side  of  the  grave.  Go  thei^ 
and  a  father's  blessing  go  with  yoo. 
To-morrow  nicht,  when  the  South 
Zeal  dock  strufiss  twelve,  go  to  the 
abbey  where  you  last  parted  from 
Mary ;  lay  this  charmed  branch  revou 
renuy  on  the  Abbot's  tomb}  then  in. 
rcke  the  name  of  the  departed,  and 
wait  the  result.  And  now  leave  mo^ 
John ;  you  have  need  of  repose,  and 
so  too  nave  I^lbr  the  events  df  th]» 
day  have  half  maddened  one,"  and  sa 
saying,  Mr.  Mordaunt  motioned  Tre. 
vanion  ttcm  the  room,  who  instantly 
set  out  on  his  rstuiii  to  the  Hall. 


ckipTSB  xn. 


Thoug;h  brave  and  quick-witted 
when  circumstances  demanded  it,  yet 
John's  natural  tendency  was  to  the 
romantic  and  the  imaginative ;  and 
though  his  late  worldly  experience  had 
sobered  his  feelings  in  this  respect, 
still  they  were  ••  scotched  not  killed ;" 
and  the  doom  by  which  he  kad  been 
surrounded  since  his  return  home, — 
Mary's  death— his  fether's  melancholy 
—the  solitary  character  of  the  old 
Hall— and,  above  aU,  the  mysterious 
figure  which  had  twice  encountered 
his  gase— brought  them  back  in  nearly 


all  their  fbnner  intensity.  But  not* 
withstanding  this,  he  was  not  their 
slave;  fkr  otherwise;  his  was  the 
calm,  resolved,  and  thoughtfbl  air  of 
one  bent,  at  all  hazards,  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  cherished  purpose. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  day» 
not  likine  to  trust  himself  wholly  to- 
solitude,  ne  remained  with  his  father, 
whom  he  endeavored  to  amuse  by- 
some  further  details  of  his  adventures 
with  the  pirates;  though,  had  the 
Baronet  been  less  en^roffied  with  his 
own  sad  thoughts  tnan  he  was,  he 


which  my  hero  may  be  sapposed  to  have  moved,  is  evident  from  one  of  the  statutes,  paaaed 
in  the  first  year  of  James  the  First,  which  enacts,  among  other  things,  that  if  any  persoa 
shall  "by  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  enchantment,"  raise  up  any  "dead  man,  woman,  or  child 
out  of  the  grave,"  diat  every  such  ofiender  shall  ssfier  (toath.— Fida  Qopwni's  IAvm  iiftK& 
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w&M  have  dacenied  in  his  aoii's  raD- 
dom  atteinptB  to  divert  him,  evidences 
«r  a  nuDd  wliose  thoughts  were  oon- 
itautly  playing  truant. 
So  peaaed  the  tine— varied  only  by 


itself  momently  dropping  to  decay 
among  them.  The  dim  haze  of  night 
deepened  the  awe  with  which  Treva- 
nion  regarded  it,  by  softening  off  its 
rugged    features,    and   imparting  a 


a  short  stroll  with  Sir  Hugh  in  the  spectral  aspect  to  ite  ruins.    It  was  of 


park — till  the  dinner  houT  arrived, 
when  John  began  to  think  the  night 
would  never  draw  on ;  and  sliil  more 
slowly  did  the  lame  hours  linp  on, 
iHien  the  west  was  tosv  with  sunset. 


considerable  ezieot,  and  had  once 
been  the  proudest  structure  in  the  dis- 
trict, but  was  now  the  mere  ^  shade^ 
of  departed  grandeur— the  **  skeleton 
of  unfleshed  humanity."    The  fore- 


and  twil^ht  bc^gan  to  irown  along  the  court  was  choked  up  with  weeds ;  the 

lawn.  From  this  period  every  moment  curiouslycarved  windows  overrun  with 

seemed  an  age.  moss  and  ivy ;  and  the  chapel  was 

At  last  day  closed ;  confirmed  nif^ht  strewed  with  broken  columns,  which 

mroached;  and  John,  just  waitmg  in  their  &11  had  criished  many  of  the 

tiU  the  clergyman  of  South  Zeal  en-  sculptured  effigies  on  the  tombs.    A 


lered,  as  usual,  to  partake  of  supper 
with  the  Saronet,  rose,  under  the  pre- 
text of  retiring  to  his  own  chamoer, 
and  made  his  way  towards  the  moor. 
It  was  now  nearly  ten  o'clock ;  the 
lights  were  all  extinguished  in  the  cot- 
H^  windows  of  South  Zeal,  for  the 
weaned  peasantry  had  long  since  re- 
tired to  rest ;  and  with  the  exception 
«fUie  occasional  bark  of  a  do&  or  the 
startling  rash  of  wings  as  the  bat  went 
whirring  past  him  in  the  course  of  its 


1  portion  of  the  refectory  alone 
remained  in  tolerable  preservation; 
and  on  its  paved  floor  lay  a  few  half- 
burnt  faggots  and  bits  of  charcoal, 
together  with  an  old  drinking  horn, 
which  showed  that  a  wandering  band 
df  gipsies  had  but  lately  held  revel  in  it. 
Strange  spot  for  mernr  making,  where 
every  thing  spoke  of  desolation  and 
decay! 

As  with  bowed  head  and  **  stealthy 
pace"  the  younffsoan  entered  thec^rum- 


flight  round  the  elms  on  the  village   oling  ectince,  he  hardly  dared  draw 


green,  not  a  sound  but  that  of  Treva- 
nion's  heavy  footsteps  woke  the  echoes 
of  night. 

In  a  short  time  the  young  man  had 
passed  the  village,  and  entered  upon 
the  kng,  shady  utne  which  terminated 
at  that  part  of  the  moor  on  whose  edge 
the  abbey  stood.  Myriads  of  ^ow> 
worms  lit  their  little  lamps  for  lum  as 
he  advanced,  and  the  quiet  toad  crawl- 
ed from  his  path,  rustling  with  a  gen- 
tle stir  among  the  dead  leaves  that  lay 
thick  beneath  the  hedge  on  either  skle. 


vbreath,  lest  he  might  rouse  strange 
echoes.  Knowing  w^  the  localitie8,ne 
stole  his  way  on  tip-toe  to  what  had 
once  formed  the  chapel,  beneath  whose 
floor  the  last  Lord  Abbot,  and  many 
of  the  monks,  lay  buried ;  where,  lean- 
ing  against  the  fragment  of  a  pillar, 
he  awaited,  with  mingled  sensations 
of  awe  and  melancholy,  the  hour  that 
should  summon  him  into  the  pre- 
sence of  the  departed. 

Oh,  Night  1  mysterious,  phantom- 
peopled   Night  1    at   whose    bidding 


^wA  as  he  came  within  sidit  of  the .  memory  summons  from  their  graves 
ruin,  the  distant  church-clock  struck  thefeeun^and  the  friends  of  other 
.  eleven.  At  this  moment  John  fancied  years — ^Night,  spirit  of  many  tones, 
he  heard  footsteps  before  him,  and  row  impressive  is  even  thy  lightest 
looked  about  to  see  if  aught  was  in   whisper !    The  very  dropping  of  the 


■ght ;  the  gloom  of  the  night,  how- 
efver — fi>r  the  late  moon  was  but  just 
hegioniii^  to  rise— prevented  him  from 
^^riy  distinguishing  anv object;  and 
•condnding  t£it  his  ears  had  betrayed 
Idm,  he  seated  himself  for  a  few  mi- 
Bules  on  a  bank,  to  collect  his  scatter- 
ed thoughts,  and  then  moved  briskly 
iorwan^  and  soon  reached  the  abbey, 
beyond  which  lay  the  noor  blackening 
Ut  and  wide  boKMne  ^  * 


dew  from  the  ivied  arches  on  the  leaf- 
strewn  ground  beneath  startled  John 
as  though  life  were  in  it,  and  the  wind 
sighing  through  the  ruiniw  rung  like  a 
dirge  in  his  ears.  **  What  an  utter  deso- 
lation"— «it  was  thushe  communed  with 
himself— ^breathes  out  from  these  dd 
cloisters !  Not  a  loot-fall,  where  once 
crowds  bowed  the  knee  to  Heaven ! 
I  stand,  the  only  Hving  thins:,  among 

the  unreroembered  dead.    Well,  pass 

it  was  an  imposing  object,  that  for-  but  a  few  years  and  I  shall  join  their 
lorn  pile,  grey  m  years,  standias  sen-  ranks — gladly,  most  gladly,  for  what 
tinel  over  the  graves  of  the  dea^  yet  is  this  world  othw  than  a  vast  ruin. 
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or  we  than  spectres,  who  arc  doomed, 
perforce,  to  haunt  its  gloom  a  brief 
while,  and  vanish !" 

The  moon  at  this  moment,  forcing 
her  wa^  from  behind  a  cloud,  came 
streaming  in  through  the  broken  win- 
dows, and  pouring  down  a  faint  radi- 
ance on  the  Abhors  tomb,  which  was 
situated  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
diapel.  The  sight  of  this  memento 
mori  recalled  John's  wandering 
thoughts.  **The  hour  draws  on,"  he 
said— **  the  hour  that  must-^what  a 
weight  there  is  in  the  air !  No !  'tis 
at  my  own  heart  Strange  fears 
beset  me.  What— what  am  I  about 
to  do?  Eternal  God,  pardon  me! 
And  Mary— will  she  whom  I  am  to 
sunraion  from  the  world  of  shadows, 
rise  before  me  with  that  gentle  smile 
she  ever  wore  in  life  1  On,  yes,  there 
IS  memory  beyond  the  grave,  else 
wherefom  that  wan,  beseeching  fi- 
gure that  has  already  twice  crrased 
my  path  ?  Spirit  <^  my  unforgotten 
love !  let  me  out  be  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  thee  the  repoae  of  the 
tomb,  and  I  care  not  how  soon  I  lay 
my  own  head  beneath  it." 

While  absorbed  in  thoughts  like 
these,  Trevanion  was  suddenly  start- 
led by  a  faint  sigh,  that  seemed  breath- 
ed Close  at  his  elbow.  At  first  he 
suspected  that  some  one  was  conceal- 
ed in  the  Abbey ;  but  a  moment's  re- 
flection satisfied  him  that  it  was  the 
mere  moaning  of  the  wind  through 
the  building. 

Just  then  the  distant  church-clock 
struck  twelve ! 

••It  is  the  hour,"  exclaimed  the 
yoiith,  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot  with  an  emotion  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  conceal,  he  drew  the  charm- 
ed branch  from  his  breast,  and,  stag- 
gering towards  the  Abbot's  tomb,  de- 
posit^ it  thereon.  This  done,  he 
cast  a  furtive  dance  about  him,  fear- 
ing— ^hq>ing— he  knew  not  what ;  and 
then,  in  a  solemn  voice,  invoked  the 
shade  of  Mary  I 

**I  am  here,  John!"  said  a  low, 
sweet  voice ;  and  at  that  instant  the 
same  form  which  he  had  twice  beheld 
in  the  fir-grove,  gliding  from  behind 
an  adjacent  pillar,  stood  a  few  paces 
off  him. 

••  Mary  !— dear  Mary  !— dear  in 
death,  as  in  life!— speak,  I  conjure 
you,  speak  ?"  exclaiined  John,  stretch- 
uiffout  hb  arms  towards  her. 

The  figure  advanced  silently  to- 
wudshim;  a  wan  smile  played  round 


its  lips ;  a  tear  trembled  in  its  eye  ;  & 
soft,  white  hand  gently  clasped  bis. 
.  ••  God  of  Heaven  !"  exclaimed  the 
bewildered  Trevanion,  while  his  e3res 
seemed  actually  starting  from  their 
sockets  with  the  intensity  of  his  gaze  ; 
''am  I  awake?  Can  this  indeed  he 
possible?  Yes,  it  is — it  is  the  real 
living  Mary  that  stands  before  me  ;" 
and,  overpowered  by  this  startling  con- 
viction, he  uttered  a  loud  cry  at  ec- 
stasy, and  dropped  lifeless  at  her  fbet. 

Another  figure  now  advanced  from 
among  the  ruins,  "  Oh,  father  I — 
father  ?"  said  Bfary,  the  instant  she 
beheld  the  new  comer— "why  did 
you  persuade  me  to  this !  Why  not 
have  made  the  revelation  in  some 
more  familiar  form?  You  knew  I 
was  averse  to  all  this  mystery  from 
the  first ;"  and,  stooping  down  beside 
Trevanion,  she  endeavored  to  raise 
him  fVom  the  ground. 

«*  Pear  nothing,  my  child,"  replied 
Mr.  Mordaunt— nhe  first  shock  over, 
all  will  be  well ;  see  already  be  re- 
vivos!  Come,  John,  rouse  yourself, 
my  boy.    Speak  to  him,  Mair." 

The  word  •*  Mary"  acted  like  a 
spell  on  Trevanion.  He  started  from 
the  ground,  rubbed  his  eyes,  to  assure 
himself  he  was  wide  awake,  and  stood 
fixing  a  wild  gaae  now  on  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt,  and  now  on  his  daughter,  as  if 
he  still  doubted  the  jevidence  of  his 
senses.  In  a  brief  space,  however, 
he  managed  to  recover  something  like 
self-possession  ;  whereupon  Mr.  Mor- 
dauirt,  takine-  his  arm  within  his,  and 
accompanied  by  Mary,  led  him  gently 
from  the  ruins. 

On  their  way  back  to  South  Zeid, 
observing  the  half-distrustful  glances 
which,  even  while  she  was  haneing 
on  his  arm,  John  every  now  and  wen 
directed  towards  Mary,  Mr.  Mordaunt, 
pitying  the  young  man's  bewildered 
state,  proceeded,  without  further  dalay, 
to  explain  to  him  the  reasons  which 
had  compelled  him  to  act  in  so  mys- 
terious and  apparently  unaccountable 
a  manner. 

**  You  are  of  course  aware,  my 
boy,"  he  began,  •*that  your  intimacy 
with  Mary  was  broken  off  by  faiy  ex- 

Fress  command.  Though  personally 
had  no  obiection,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary should  have  been  proud  to  own 
you  as  a  son-in-law,  yet,  when  I  found 
that  your  father— who,  I  have  since 
had  hut  too  much  occasion  to  feel, 
holds  arbitrary  sway  over  this  dis- 
trict—was averse  to  the  match,  my 
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pride  was  romed  quite  as  much  as  his ; 
and  I  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  as  to 
the  line  of  conduct  I  ou^^ht  to  adopt. 
Welt  you  and  Mary  parted,  and,  a  few 
days  after,  influenced  by  feelings  with 
which  I  can  readily  sympathl^,  you 
quhted  Sngland  for  the  New  World. 
No  sooner  were  you  gone,  than  your 
hrotber  Edward,  whose  real  character, 
1  fear,  you  never  knew  till  now,  en- 
deafored  to  supplant  you  in  the  affec- 
tioas  of  my  child.*' 

John  started  at  these  words,  as  if  a 
new  light  had  suddenly  broken  in  upon 
him.  "  This,  then,"  he  exclaimed,  **  is 
tile  reason  why  he  was  so  urgent  in 
ad?ising  me  to  quit  the  country !  Cur- 
ses on — but  no,  he  is  dead,  and  be  all 
his  mos  forgiven." 

•  Nobly  said,  ray  boy."  Mr.  Mor- 
daunt  then  proceedea  to  state  how, 
Ibr  months  and  months  together,  Ed- 
ward Trevanion  beset  Mary  with  his 
dishonorable  a4dresses ;  and  how, 
when  he  fbond  himself  repulsed  with 
deserved  contempt,  he  had  recourse, 
in  his  rage,  to  the  Baronet,  whom,  by 
every  species  of  insinuation  and  ca- 
lumny, he  endeavored  to  prejudice 
againal  bolh  fhther  and  daughter.  ^I 
regret,  John,**  continued  Mr.  Mor- 
di^t,  **  to  speak  in  this  way  of  one 
so  closelv  related  to  you,  but  I  owe 
you  a  full  explanation,  and  have  there- 
ibre  no  alternative.  My  child  here 
can  bear  testimony  to  the  persecutions 
ID  which  both  of  us  were  subjected 
daily  by  the  Baronet,  who,  being  our 
Landlora,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the 
Bieans  of  direct  or  indirect  annoyance. 
Fommately',  about  this  time,  your 
brother  quitted  the  Hall  on  a  visit  to 
some  sporting  friends  in  the  north,  and 
we  haa  an  interval  of  quiet;  but  he 
returned  within  the  year,  and  renewed 
his  insulting  addresses  with  more  per- 
tinacity than  ever.  Doubtless,  you 
wonder  why,  under  such  circum- 
stances, I  did  not  quit  South  Zeal. 
Aba,  niy  boy,  I  bad  not  the  means  to 
do  so.  for  by  the  viltany  of  an  agent 
at  Exeter,  I  was  robbed  of  the  pro- 
ceeds  of  a  small  estate  which  I  had 
^npowered  him  to  sell,  and  involved 
hi  a  lawsuit  which  reduced  me  to  a 
Slate  little  short  of  begg;ary.  Thus 
situated,  I  got  into  arrears  with  my 
landlord,  who,  still  urged  on  by  his 
son,  threatened  me  not  merely  whh 
ejection,  but  also  with  imprisonment. 
Then  came  your  brother's  final  pro- 
posal.   He  would  release  me,  he  said, 
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from  all  my  embarrassments,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  my  poor  girl's  good 
name." 

John  was  here  again  about  to  burst 
into  execrations  against  his  brother, 
but  Mr.  Mordaunt  stopped  him,  and  re- 
sumed as  follows : — *•  Driven  to  despe- 
ration, but  resulved  at  all  risks  to  pro- 
tect my  child,  I  determined  as  a  last 
resource — for  I  had  no  other  means  at 
command*— to  spread  about  a  report  of 
her  death  Judge,  John,  to  what  an 
extremity  Either  and  daughter  must 
have  been  reduced,  to  adopt  so  strange 
— so  distressing  an  alternative  !'* 

Mary,  who  had  been  listening  with 
evident  feelings  of  uneasiness  to  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  explanation,  here  burst 
into  tears.  John's  soothing  and  re- 
spectful attentions,  however,  soon  re- 
assured her,  and  the  speaker  proceed- 
ed with  his  narrative : — •*  When  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  of  my  child's 
death,  my  reply  was,  that  she  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  I  knew  not 
whither,  but  that  I  feared  she  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end  in  one  of  the 
numerous  streams  that  intersect  the 
moor.  'Twas  an  unworthy  subter- 
fuge, and  I  feel  my  cheek  burn  while 
I  recall  it  ?  but  oh,  John,  if  you  knew 
but  half  the  a^^onies  we  were  then  un- 
dergoing— ^half  the  persecutions  we 
•were  subjecte<l  to— half  the  privations 
to  which  we  were  reduced— you  would 
cease  to  wonder  thai  we  had  recourse 
to  it.  Previously,  however,  to  setting 
this  report  afloat^  I  conveyed  Mary 
sfcretly  to  the  Witch's  hut  on  Dart- 
moor— ^you  may  remember,  John, 
we  never  shared  in  your  imagina- 
tive droad  of  its  half-crazy  tenant 
— where  we  found  the  poor  creature 
at  her  last  gasp,  and  at  her  request,  I 
buried  her  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
tore,  far  removed  from  the  hated 
neiffhhorhood  of  those  from  whom, 
in  life,  she  had  sufiered  so  much. 
'Twas  a  sad  change  for  my  child,  but 
her  moral  courage  sustained  her 
through  the  trial ;  and  desolate  as  was 
her  dwellinff,  there,  at  least,  she  felt 
she  was  safe,  for  seldom'  did  human 
footsep  venture  near  that  haunted 
quarter  of  the  moor.  Every  day  at 
night-fall  I  paid  her  a  visit,  bringing 
with  me  such  conveniences  as  might 
render  her  new  abode  more  habitable ; 
and  was  delighted  to  find  how^  soon 
she  became  reconciled  to  her  lot  when 
she  found  herself  free  from  persecu- 
tion.    From  this  period  I  sustained 
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no  more  annoyance  from  your  broth- 
er ;  remorse  kad  struck  him,  and  it  is 
but  justice  to  his  memory  to  say,  that 
he  would  have  made  me  every  atone- 
ment  in  his  power,  would  I  have  ac- 
cepted aught  but  forbearance  from  in- 
sult at  his  hands.  Soon  after  this  he 
died,  and  you  returned  home ;  and  sin- 
gularl]^  enough,  on  that  very  day  too, 
my  child  quitted  the  hut  of  which  she 
had  so  lon^  been  the  tenant.  You  ask- 
ed anxiously  about  her,  but  though  I 
always  esteemed  you,  John,  yet  your 
brother's  conduct  having  inspired  me 
with  a  distrust  of  all  the  members  of 
your  family— being  ignorant  too  how 
far  an  acquaintance  with  the  world 
might  have  perverted  your  own  fine 
nature— I  determined  for  a  time  to 
persevere  in  my  story.  But  at  the  sight 
of  your  grief,  my  heart  relented,  and 
I  was  on  me  point  of  making  a  confes- 
sion, when,  on  reflection,  I  thought  it 
better  previously  to  make  a  sure  trial 
of  your  constancy.  In  due  season  I 
should  have  explained  every  thing, 
but  Mar^,  whom  it  was  a  paramount 
object  with  me  to  keep  secluded  from 
all  observation,  precipitated  my  design. 
Twice  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  when 
she  thought  she  might  venture  abroad 
without  risk  of  discovery,  she  made  her 
way  secretly  to  your  favorite  grove, 
pleased,  ni)  doubt,  at  the  idea  of  find- 
mg  herself  once  more  so  near  you.  On 
both  these  occasions  you  beheld  her, 
and  mistook  her — as  was  natural  in 
your  excited  state  of  mind,  and  after 
the  communications  I  bad  made  to  you 
with  regard  to  her  supposed  death — 
for  a  being  of  another  world.  This 
premature  discovery ,coupled  with  your 
determination  to  consult  the  witch, 
compelled  me  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis.  Still,  however,  distrustful  of 
your  affection,  I  resolved  to  put  it 
to  a  last  decisive  test ;  and  accordingly 
projected  your  pn^sent  visit  to  this 
abbey;  for  if,  said  I,  he  can  brave 
hn  interview  with  the  dead,  at  such  an 
hour,  and  in  such  a  spot — ^he,  whose 
imagination  is  so  vivid,  and  so  easily 
excited! — ^great,  indeed,  must  be  the 
stren^h  and  purity  of  his  attachment. 
Forgive  me,  John,  for  making  you  the 
subject  of  such  a  wild  experiment, 
which,  but  for  my  knowledge  of  your 
mind,  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of; 
but  you  have  bravely  passed  the  or- 
deal, and  henceforth  I  ning  distrust  to 
the  winds.  Mary  is  yours !  It  would 
be  ungenerous  to  interpose  further  ob- 


stacles. Enough  has  been  sacrificed 
to  duty,  let  constancy  now  meet  with 
its  reward.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Baronet  will  in  time  be  prevailed  on  to 

five  his  consent,  for  his  afiections,  my 
oy,  are  now  wrapt  up  in  you ;  but 
should  he  not,  why  then — as  the  recent 
death  of  a  relative  has  again  rendered 
me  independent — I  will  not,  to  humor 
his  prejudices,  sacrifice  the  happiness 
of  two  youne  people  so  deservedly 
dear  to  me.  But  try  him  first,  John  ; 
allow  time  for  his  better  feelings  to 
come  into  play,  for,  remember,  he  is 
your  father! — and  now,  here  we  are 
at  home;  nay,  no  entering  here  to* 
night,*' — ^for  Trevanion,  reluctant  to 
part  from  Mary  even  for  an  hour,  was 
following  them  up  the  garden, — *'  re- 
turn  to  the  Hall,  John,  and  in  a  day  or 
two  we  will  see  each  other  again  ;•• 
and  with  these  words,  Mr.  Mordaunt* 
barely  allowing  the  lovers  time  for  one 
embrace,  hurried  his  daughter  with 
him  into  the  cottage. 

About  a  month  afler  this  memora- 
ble scene  at  the  Abbey,  when  the  sen- 
sation created  throu^out  the  village 
by  Mary's  extraordinary  re-appear- 
ance bad  somewhat  subsided,  as  pro- 
found a  one,  if  not  profounder,  was  ex- 
cited by  the  unprecedented  circum- 
stance of  Sir  Hugh  Trevanion's  state 
carriage  standing  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Mordaunt's  cottage.  Subdued  bygrief 
and  age,  and  penetrated  with  his  son's 
unremitting  attention  to  his  slightest 
wishes,  the  old  man  had  no  longer  the 
heart  or  the  inclination  to  refuse  him 
any  thing.  Accordingly,  after  urging^ 
a  iew  faint  objections,  he  was  persuad- 
ded  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Mor- 
daunts;  and,  as  to  see  Mary  was  to 
love  her,  he  no  sooner  became  ac 
quainted  with  her,  and  learned  that 
her  family,  though  not  of  rank  equal 
to  his  own,  was  nevertheless  of  ^  gentle 
blood,"  than  he  gave  his  consent  to 
her  union  with  his  son.  And  long  and 
happily  John  and  Mary  lived  together. 
Her  native  good  sense  and  strength  of 
mind  corrected  the  infirmities  of  his 
imagination ;  and  often,  when  in  ma. 
turer  years  he  thought  of  his  youthful 
adventures  with  the  pirates,  he  thought 
of  them  with  gratitude,  as  having  been 
the  means  of  drawing  out  that  latent 
energy  of  character  which  had  ena- 
bled him  to  win  the  hand  of  Mary. 
Thus  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  part 
of  the  Witch  of  Dartmoor's  prediction 
was  fulfilled ! 
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I  SKBM  to  see  a  hard  polished  Mo- 
saic spread  over  the  earth,  enamelled 
with  animals,  flowers,  and  men.  They 
are  the  smooth  and  glittering  but  life- 
less omaoients  of  a  subterranean 
tomb.  The  rain  falls  on  them,  but 
not  a  drop  sinks  in.  The  wind  blows 
over  them,  but  cannot  stir  a  leaf  of  the 
plants,  or  a  tress  of  the  figures.  It  is 
a  noble  woriL.  But  the  living  roots 
below  t>egiD  to  strive,  and  the  flowers 
fracture  and  displace  their  stone  co- 
pies^ and  a  fountain  forces  its  way 
through  the  rent  masterpiece.  The 
stag  ihat  bounds  across,  and  the  ox 
fliat  lies  down  on  it,  shake  and  crack 
the  picture;  and  the  laborer  dashes 
away  with  his  pickaxe  the  shapes  of 
goddesses  and  heroes,  and  seeks  for 
soil  below  In  which  to  drive  his  plough 
and  sow  his  seed.  The  artist  stands 
aghast,  and  exclaims,  how  wretched 
is  it  that  these  living  things  should 
destroy  my  beautiful  creation.  Beau- 
tiful it  may  be,  replies  the  peasant ; 
but  your  figures  are  dead,  and  1  am  a 


dose  the  windows  and  doors  of  his 
house,  and  stop  Qytety  crevice  to  keep 
out  the  li^ht  that  it  may  not  dim  the 
shining  oi  his  candles,  and  should  then 
strike  a  spark  in  this  corner  and  that, 
and  rejoice  in  seeing  here  a  match  and 
there  a  taper,  and  think  how  much  no- 
bler it  is  to  enjoy  this  illumination  of 
his  own  than  to  owe  aught  to  the  sun 
— so  is  he  who  shuts  himself  in  the 
chambers  of  his  self-will,  and  darkens 
himself  against  the  radiance  of  truth. 
Poor  man,  he  knows  not  in  the  pride 
of  his  independence  that  even  his  weak 
and  meaj§^re  glimmer  is  a  witness  to 
some  higher  source  of  lisht  than  him- 
self,  whose  effluence  he  did  not  create 
but  only  appropriate  and  obscure. 


To  the  eye  of  Faith,  and  of  Science 
too,  which  without  fiiith  is  but  a  cata- 
logue of  names,  every  grain  of  dust  is 
surrounded  with  its  own  colored  and 
life-sustaining  atmosphere,  and  turns 
on  the  poles  of  a  principle,  that  is,  of  a 
life  governed  by  a  law. 


2. 

The  gods  were  met  in  air,  above 
Olympus,  and  delighted  themselves 
with  discourse  and  song,  till  Vulcan, 
Hermes  and  Pallas,  proposed  to  dis- 
play b^ore  the  conclave  a  pageant  of 
the  universe.  Vast  golden  columns 
rose  from  darkness,  and  climbed  amid 
the  stars.  A  cloud-curtain  filled  the 
interspace,  and  across  this  floated  vi- 
sum aher  vision  of  worlds  and  all  their 
kinds,  phantoms  multitudinous  and 
immeasurable,  and  painted  with  the 
colors  of  reality.  But  suddenly  the 
eagle  sailed  in  amid  the  gods  on  ex- 
panded wings,  and  his  talons  were 
fixed  in  the  girdle  of  a  mortal  child. 
Send  the  bantline,  exclaimed  Vulcan, 
with  a  glance  of^  scorn,  to  swell  that 
crowd  of  earthly  figures  passing  in 
ODT  e&rial  show.  Nay,  said  Itulas, 
tbef  are  shadows,  and  he,  though 
day- bom,  lives,  and  is  akin  to  us.  Let 
htm  behold  the  vision  which,  being 
more  than  a  phantom,  he  cannot  be- 
long to;  and  she  placed  him  at  the 
feet  of  Jove,  who  smiled  on  the  nurs- 
ling of  his  lowest  kingdom. 

3. 
As  one  who  at  broad  noonday  should 


.  Ariel  imprisoned  in  the  pine,  such  is 
tho  view  of  man's  spirit,  if  evil  be  but 
•  hinder;ance  and  difficulty.  But  if  evil 
be  guilt,  be  sin,  man  is  nn  Ariel,  pent, 
not  in  the  trunk  of  the  pine,  but  in  the 
heart  of  Caliban,  filled  with  the  same 
life-blood,  stirred  by  the  same  emo- 
tions, and  feeling  every  hideous  temp- 
tation that  assails  or  resides  in  that 
b€»tial  form,  and  condemned  to  regard 
it  as  the  companion  and  instrument  of 
all  his  acts.  From  that  dismal  bond- 
age no  magic  wand,  no  sage  charm- 
ing of  a  human  Prospero  can  call  the 
captive  forth. 


The  nx>ral  satirist  declaims  against 
the  cruelty  and  covetousness,  the  mad- 
nesses and  follies  of  men,  and  thinks 
how  wise  he  is  to  see  through  the  aim- 
lessness  and  vanity  of  these ;  too  apt 
to  believe  that  because  he  sees  through 
others  he  himself  is  exempt  from  their 
frailties.  Yet  there  are  few  human 
follies  worse  than  the  merely  striving 
to  see  through  those  of  all  around  us. 
There  is  something  better  than  satire 
or  declamation.  What  is  it  1  Philo- 
sophy 1  Not  if  that  be  mere  specula- 
tion, for  that  too  is  only  a  seeing 
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through.  It  is  Love.  Reverence, 
Faith.  That  is  a  dreadful  eye  which 
can  be  divided  from  a  living,  human, 
heavenly  heart,  and  still  retain  its 
power  of  all-penetrating  vision.  Such 
was  }he  eyo  of  the  Gorgons. 


Of  man  as  a  reasonable,  spiritual 
being,  feeling  is  the  vital  heat,  and 
bears  a  like  relation  to  our  faculties 
and  mental  acts,  as  that  of  the  body  to 
our  visible  frame,  or  that  of  the  earth 
and  air  to  the  forms  of  vegetable  life. 
As  is  the  difference  between  the  ful- 
ness of  life  in  the  trebles,  and  the 
dearth  and  stuptedness  of  it  towards 
the  poles,  such  is  the  contrast  between 
those  distinct  minds,  and  those  nations 
in  whom  feeling  is  abundant  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  on  the  other  in 
which  it  is  deficient.  Give  to  the 
Arctic^  circle  the  warmth  of  India,  and 
with  no  other  change  as  to  causes  you 
will  have  the  frozen  land  melting  mto 
bloom  and  verdure;  and  the  hidden 
seeds  disclosing  on  aJl  sides  a  harvest 
of  exuberant  wealth  and  beauty.  And 
such  an  alteration  is  produced  by  the 
awakening  of  deep,  earnest,  and  lively 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  races, 
such  an  expansion  of  the  powers,  and 
a  similar  vivifying  of  the  whole  man. 

It  is  important  to  remember  thtft 
there  is  an  apparent  predominance  of 
feeling  in  the  character,  which  in  rea- 
lity  argues  a  deficiency  of  the  same. 
For  the  utmost  quickness  in  the  ex- 
citement, succession,  and  expression 
of  feelings,  proves  that  the  quality  of 
the  fueling  is  weak  and  poor.  Were 
it  otherwise  it  would  hold  tbo  strongly 
to  its  known  and  experienced  objects 
to  transfer  itself  so  readily  to  new 
ones ;  and  moreover  it  would  shrink 
from  displaying  itself  before  those  in 
whom  it  could  not  reckon  on  sympa- 
thies of  corresponding  depth. 

But  the  gods  and  kings  of  mixed 
and  multitudinous  society  are  most 
commonly  those  whose  feelings  are 
the  slightest  and  the  lightest  armed, 
and  the  readiest  therefore  for  all  occa- 
sions. And  this  is  true  whether  they 
are  feelings  in  their  first  and  native 
character,  as  sensibility,  taste,  genero- 
sity, and  so  forth  ;  or  the  same  apos- 
tatized, the  renegade  feelings  which 
take  the  names  and  arms  of  irony,  sar- 
casm, and  contempt;  wbich  Inst  is 
oAen,  but  not  always,  only  self-con- 
tempt going  into  company,  that  it  may 
escape  from  home. 


8. 


Man  starts  on  his  journey  in  a  dark 
and  ravage  forest,  and  is  himsellrude, 
haggard,  fierce.  He  toils  on,  hardly 
knowing  wherefore,  but  driven  by  me 
impulse  oMife  and  its  necessities,  aod 
allured  with  moth-like  instinct  in  ih» 
direction  of  the  light  that  glimmers 
before  him.  He  contends  with  beasts^ 
he  hews  down  trees,  he  mingles  witli 
others  of  his  kind  in  amity  and  bloodjr 
contention.  Here  and  there  in  the 
forest  he  builds  himself  a  hut,  or  finds 
a  den.  Now  he  erects  some  shapeletis 
memorial  where  he  has  found  a  noore 

grateful  spot  of  rest,  or  a  briffht  glean 
as  fallen  on  him  from  the  ^ies  ;  for 
the  wish  to  give  outward  substanoe 
and  permanent  habitation  to  his  emo- 
tions onoves  him  as  the  wind  the  miat 
which  it  condenses.  Elsewhere  in  his 
journey  he  constructs  a  forge  and 
smelts  metals,  and  makes  for  nimself 
tools  and  ornaments.  And  again  he 
joins,  amid  some  opening  fflade,  a  busy 
and  shifting  market  He  learns  to 
love  the  fellowship  of  his  kind,  and 
tastes  the  sweets  of  human  intercourse 
— ^for  language  now  has  woven  itself 
round  him  like  a  sphere  of  luminous 
beams,  displaying  to  him  all  those 
around  him,  and  making  his  aspect 
bright  to  them.  He  is  helped  on  his 
way  by  troops  of  revellers  with  songs 
and  torches;  and  again  they  leave 
him,  and  the  wilderness  i<?  still  around 
him.  At  another  point  some  grave  and 
lonely  hermit  leads  him  on,  and  cheers 
him  with  words  of  hope,  and  rebukes 
him  with  words  of  wisdom  which  find 
an  echo  in  his  heart,  whilo  they  seem 
to  give  distinct  expression  to  its  long* 
choked  but  ever-deepening  murmurs. 
The  flower-bands  or  love  check  the 
boisterous  uncouthness  of  his  gestures* 
and  the  air  of  love  opens  his  hard-en- 
crusted breast.  And  all  helps  to  sof- 
ten  the  ru^gedness  of  his  aspect,  to 
calm  his  headlong  pulse,  and  to  t^u^ 
him  to  bend  his  eyes  forward  and  up- 
ward with  a  thoughtful  and  longiog 
gaze.  Phantoms  and  realities  thickea 
round  his  path.  The  forest  seems  to 
shut  in  drearier  closeness,  and  now 
and  then  a  brighter  radiance  bursts 
across  it,  and  makes  him  feel  by  its 
disappearance  as  if,  in  spite  of  the 
steady  growth  of  light,  he  were  again, 
as  at  first,  in  total  darkness.  He  rests 
in  a  stately  inn ;  he  threads  long  colon- 
nades,and  through  opening  vistas  looks 
on  distant  but  still  deeply  overcloud- 
ed prospects.    By  and  hy  he  finds  a 
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lamp  burning  before  a  lonely  shrine,  against  the  previous  and  more  lasting 

or  a  single  piercing  ray  lights  up  some  endeavors,  the  uppermost  feeling  in 

image  or  msciiption;    and  through  the  mind   being  that  of  resistaDcei 

deep  and  mazy  arches,  through  lines  that  of  n  holding  fast  one's  ground 


of  tombs,  and  over  ivy- curtained 
graves  he  is  guided  by  broken  songs, 
and  solemn  harpings.  Ho  bends  at 
last  beneath  a  high  cathedral  roof, 
before  a  silent  altar,  where  the  full 
brightness  of  the  skies  looks  on  him 
tbroos^h  the  forms  of  saints  and  an- 
gels rrom  the  face  of  God.  On  child- 
like knees  the  pil|;rim  sinks,  and  while 


against  hostility,  the  tendency  will 
always  be  to  look  with  favor  on  all 
kindred  eflforts,  however  desperate  and 
insane,  and  to  scout  as  lies,  hypocrisy, 
vanity,  pedantry,  and  so  forth,  the  no- 
tion that  there  can  be  any  good  in  the 
traditional  maxims,  symbol^  and  insti- 
tutioos  of  society.  It  is  a  dreary  picture, 
but  though  insufficiently  transferred 


his  spirit  flies  upward  to  ^e  light  *  to  language,  its  origihals  have  an  uor 
that  can  alone  satisfy  it,  the  weary  deniable  existence.  However  horrid 
body  drops  into  the  closing  sepulchre,   the  thought  of  their  Cain-like  isolation 


and  leaves  no  earthly  record  but  the 
marble  efBgy  that  sleeps  before  the 
altar  with  closed  palms. 


There  are  minds  in  which  the  idea 
of  duty  stands  immovably  as  the  only 
assert  ion  of  man's  spiritual  being.  In 
such  men  it  resembles  a  rock  un- 
dothed  of  all  verdure,  from  which  all 
life-custainin^  soil  has  been  washed 
away,  and  with  nothing  near  it  but  a 
dreary  tossing  sea  of  passions  and 
alriviogg.  Duty  is  thus  felt  as  the 
great  painful  burden  of  existence,  but 
which  it  is  nobler  to  bear  than  to 
escape  from,  as  the  mind  assures  it- 
self of  its  own  strength  only  by  the 
effort  of  upholding  its  load.  But  the 
exertion  is  so  paimiil  that  it  often  dis- 
turbs all  clear,  calm  views  of  the 
world  around.  The  suffering  and 
the  sense  of  contradiction  embody 
themselves  in  the  belief  that  the 
whole  universe  is  equally  jarring, 
perilous,  and  tortured.  Hence,  a  reck- 
less fnrocity  of  opposition  to  whatever 
claims  a  quiet  and  stable  dominion. 
Hence    too,    a    fretful,   bitter   scorn 


and  ulcerated  feelings,  their  inextri- 
cable clinging  to  a  ntrong  and  deep 
principle,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of 
anguish  and  despair,  makes  them  ob- 
jects of  true  and  brotherly  sympathy 
to  every  believer  in  spiritual  realitias. 
The  ^reat  error  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
stitution in  the  mind  of  a  law,  for  a 
personal  being,  a  God.  A  law  must 
be  obeyed  at  whatever  cost  of  reluc- 
tance, and  has  no  tendency  to  make 
obedience  easy.  It  is  only  a  person 
that  can  be  loved,  and  with  love  comes 
life  and  hope. 

10. 

The  unflinching  and  unlimited  self, 
will  of  Bonaparte,  together  with  his 
sense  of  numerical  order  and  combina- 
tion, acted  on  revolutionized  and  re- 
volutionary France  as  an  arctic  winter 
on  the  storm-tost  waters.  By  the 
freezing;  of  the  waves  the  worn-out 
and  perishing  cr^w  of  a  crazy  vessel 
may  be  preserved  from  drowning. 
.But  they  can  never  hope  to  return  to 
port  or  be  finally  reticued  except  by 
the  passing'  away  of  the  tvrannous 
congelation  which  has  enclosed  the 


for  the  convictions  and  sympathies  of  ship  and  all  the  world  around  it  in 
those    who  maintain   that  either   for    a  case  of  smooth  ice 


their  own  minds,  or  for  mankind  as  a 
race, every  escape  is  provided  from  the 
bondage  of  law  into  the  freedom  of 
life  and  love.  Prom  the  feeling  of 
perpetual  struggle  in  which  victory 
promises  jo  reward  but  the  dreary 
pride  of  victory,  arises  a  sympathy 
with  all  struggle,  however  mad  and 
blind,  against  any  restraining  force. 


The  man  himself  appears  to  have 
been  great  only  in  his  gigantic  self* 
will,  and  his  read)r  and  unwearied 
capacity  for  combining  and  applying 
the  calculable  elements  of  power.  In 
all  that  relates  to  feeling,  duty,  and 
iraagination,  he  was  a  mean  and  inso- 
lent barbarian,  and,  though  thelre  are 
many  men  on  record  of  far  more  ca- 


and  a  cruel  and  disdainful  spite  against   pricious  and  drunken  impulses,  there 


the  attempts,  in  a  progressive  system, 
necessarily  inadequate  and  imperfect, 
at  introducing  order  amid  the  world's 
confusions.  Unless  in  truth  these 
should  happen  to  be  chiefly  renwrk- 
able  as  fierce  and  plundering  revolts 
4* 


is  probably  none  more  entirely  desti- 
tute of  conscience.  It  seems  probable 
that  much  of  his  ambition,  pei'baps 
much  of  all  aggressive  and  cumulative 
ambition,  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
perpetual  inward  uneasiness  and  pres^ 
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mire  arisine  from  the  obscura  con- 
fciousness  £at  his  power  rested  oo  no 
worthy  base  of  honor,  benevolence, 
and  reason.  Whence  the  inexplicable 
anxiety  for  outward  confirmations, 
sops  to  his  self-distrust,  such  as 
victories,  titles,  monuments,  royal 
marriages,  and  even  the  mere  frippery, 
of  his  station,  which,  when  not  a  mat- 
ter of  custom  and  course,  is  even  lu- 
dicrous and  sickening.  Whence,  too^ 
the  remorseless  fury  with  which  he 
stamped  down  the  slightest  show  of 
resistance,  and  his  mad  irritation 
against  the  breath  of  ridicule  or 
neglect.  For  the  pettiest  of  such  de- 
monstrations  touched  on  and  lacerated 
bjs  own  morbid  sense  of  instability. 

The  great  secret  of  the  vulgar  awe 
which  his  name  still  inspires  is  simply 
this,  that  his  kind  of  greatness,  viz. 
the  Alaric  or  Bashaw  species,  is  that 
which  alone  all  minds,  mcluding  the 
meanest,  can  understand  and  envy. 
Even  these  might  perhaps  be  expected 
to  consider  more  n-equently  than  they 
appear  to  do,  that  no  power  so  pom- 
pous and  plausible  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  history  has  made  such 
utter  shipwreck. 

11. 

A  man  with  knowledge  but  without 
energy  is  a  house  furnished  but  not 
inhabited ;  a  man  with  energy  but  no 
knowledge,  a  house  dwelt  in  but  un- 
furnishea. 

12. 

Self-consciousness  in  most  men 
flashes  across  the  "field  of  life  like 
Hehtning  over  a  benighted  plain. 
The  sage  has  the  art  to  compel  it 
into  his  lamp  and  detain  it  there,  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  explore  the  region 
that  we  are  bom  into  and  dwell  in, 
and  which  is  nevertheless  so  unknown 
to  most  of  us. 

13. 

The  greatest  intellectual  difference 
among  men  is  not  that  of  having  or 
not  having  thought  on  any  one  given 
subject,  or  any  number  of  subjects; 
but  of  having  or  not  having  ever 
thought  at  all.  He  who  has  known 
the  dignity,  the  stren^h,  the  sense  of 
liberation,  in  the  attainment  of  an  in- 
dependent personal  conviction,  has 
taken  probably  the  greatest  leap  pos- 
sible for  the  mere  intellect.  But  such 
^nvictions  are  less  common  than  they 
toay  seem.    Bank  notes  are  not  forg^ 


or  stolen  ouce,  for  ten  thounund  timai 
that  the  same  felonies  are  committed 
as  to  thoughts. 

14. 

Will  is  the  root;  knowledge  the 
•tern  and  leaven ;  feeling  the  flow^. 

15. 

The  man  who  can  only  scoff*  in  hk 
heart  at  the  recollection  of  his  first 
love,  however  extravagant  and  ill- 
directed  it  may  have  l^n,  is  not  to 
be  trusted  with  another's  life.  He 
acorns  his  own. 

16. 

There  is  hardly  a  more  serious 
spectacle  than  that  of  a  man  in  rags* 
and  without  any  moral  cultivatioo, 
reading  a  newspaper.  What  are  the 
many  Marii  in  one  Csosar  compered 
with  Marii  b^  millions?  You  cannot 
stop  the  reading  the  newspapers,  but 
you  may  give  the  education  that  will 
act  as  a  preceding  antidote. 

'  17. 

If  you  want  to  understand  a  subjeett 
hear  a  man  speak  of  it  whoe-e  busineaB 
it  is.  If  you  want  to  understand  the 
man,  hear  him  speak  of  something  else. 

18. 
A  beautiful  plant  is  to  a  solitarj 
man  a  sort  of  vegetable  mistress. 

19. 

There  are  men  from  whom  any  burst 
of  passion  seems  as  extraordinary  as 
would  be  the  breaking  out  of  a  vol- 
canic eruption  from  the  apex  ctf*  a  py- 
ramid. Now,  the  pyramid  has  cer- 
tainly this  advantage  over  the  smoking 
cone,  that  from  it  we  look  for  no  dis- 
charge of  fire  and  lava.  But  the  arti- 
ficial mound  of  granite  is  lifeless,  and 
incapable  of  supporting  life — no  gases 
work  within  it,  and  no  tree  grows 
without.  It  stands  for  thousands  of 
years  unmouldering,  indeed,  but  dry, 
barren,  verdureless.  If,  then,  we  be- 
held a  mind  resembling  this,  a  mind 
of  mere  intellectual  predeterminatioa 
and  rigid  self-will,  should  we  not  have 
cause  to  rejoice,  though  with  fear,  if 
we  found  that  there  were  boilinff 
springs  of  life  within,  that  the  pyramid 
had  been  built  above  a  crater?  For  thus, 
by  an  epoch  of  convulsion  and  de- 
struction, the  artificial  casing  might  be 
shattered,  and  a  soil  disclosed  beloWr 
capable!  in  tiine»  of  receiving  dewi» 
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sod  seeds  into  its  bosonoy  and  beuriiig 
tnuH  and  flower. 

30. 
When  the  meenuig  is  too  big  for 
the  voids»  the  ezpressioii  is  quaint. 
When  the  words  are  too  big  for  the 
meaniog,  it  is  bombastic  The  one 
18  pleasing  as  an  imperfoction  of 
growth :  tue  other  unpleasing*  as  that 
ofdecBj.  The  one  must  be  looked  for 
in  a  msh  and  advancing  literature; 
the  other  infeets  a  literature  past  its 
prime»  when  w«mla  have  become  a 
trade^i  and  are  valued  apart  from 
thoughts.  The  talk  of  cluldren  is 
oftea  quaint.  That  of  worn-out  men 
of  the  world  often  bombastic,  where 
the  error  is  not  precluded  by  that  ot'  a 
pcrpeUiai  sneer  or  a  drivelling  chatter. 

21. 
How  raan^  truths  and  err  jtBi  espe- 
cislly  in  r^igioo  and  politics*  are  in* 
eluded  in  one  or  other  of  these  three 
propositions:  A.  The  present  is  but 
a  metition  or  iMolongation  of  the  past. 
B.  The  present  is  not  the  past,  and 
his  nothing  to  do  with  it.  C.  The 
grows  out  of  the  past  by  un* 
I  evok^on  and  enkn^gement,  and 
kienlinal  with  it  nor  inde* 
pendent  of  it 

2U. 
CokNV  in  the  outward  world,  an- 
swers  to  feeling  in  man ;  shape  to 
thought;  motkxi  to  will.  The-  dawn 
of  day  is  the  nearest  outward  likeness 
of  an  act  of  creation  ;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, also  the  closest  type  in  nature  of 
that  in  us  which  most  approaches  to 
ereatioo — ^the  realizatioo  of  an  idea  by 
an  act  of  the  wHl. 

23. 
It  is  foolish  to  talk  of  war  as  the  mere 
snfiering^  and  infliction  of  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  pain,  and  tiierefore 
as  unmixed  evil.  If  it  were  a  question 
between  pain  and  no  paio,  and  there 
were  no  other  considerations,  this 
would  be  reasonable.  But  it  is  not  so, 
for  there  are  for  more  important  ele* 
ments  in  the  calculation.  Ib  the  first 
place  the  energ]^  which  enables  men 
to  encounter  pain,  nay,  o^n  renders 
them  for  a  time  altogether  insensible 
to  it :  then  the  orderly  combining  in- 
telligeoce,  and  the  uniform  conscious- 
ness  of  law  producios  the  obedience 
of  a  hundred  thousand  men  as  if  they 


were  bat  one.  These  are  the  least 
matters,  thoueh  not  trifling  ones.  There 
ii  also  the  feeling  of  excited  social  sym- 
patfay  with  those  who  to  us  are  every 
thin^  whde  the  enemies,  the  ofa^ts 
of  resentment,  are  thought  of  only  in 
the  abstract.  Above  all,  there  is  pa* 
triotism,  the  inspiring  and  elevating 
consckHisness  that  we  are  struggling 
and  endangering  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  our  country,  of  that  ideal  to  which 
we  owe  our  social,  and  therefore,  pro^ 
perly  speaking*  our  human  existence. 
It  has  transmitted,  along  with  the 
wealth,  the  purified  and  accumulated 
feith  of  thirty  generations  of  ancestors^ 
and  to  it  we  owe  that  we  are  not 
landless  vagabonds  or  thoughtless 
savages. 

All  this  lae  id  heart  is  called  into 
play  in  war.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
same  ffood  might  be  attained  in  other 
ways,  It  may  be  answered  that  this  one 
way  is  necessary ;  for  if  war  were  al- 
together  abstained  from,  and  the  coun* 
try  were  left  open  to  be  overrun  and 
laid  waste  by  the  first  marauding  coo* 
queror,  the  very  name  and  thought  of 
a  nation  wouUi  be  lost.  And  when  a 
nation  penshm,  a  nobler  work  is  given 
up  to  doHtruction  than  any  pile  m  ar- 
chitecture, and  synods  of  marble  gods, 
or  painted  viskm  ever  fixed  by  man. 
For  a  nation  is  a  generative  power, 
capable  of  producing,  through  thou- 
sands of  years,  living,  thinking,  mag. 
nanimous,  and  godly  men.  Is  that  to 
be  all  surrendered,  rather  than  inflict 
or  endure  wounds  and  death  1  What 
is  this  but  to  make  the  end  of  man  be 
a  succession  of  agreeable  sensations ; 
his  ireatest  evil  be  mere  bodily 
sufienng  ?  This  is,  doubtless,  no  de- 
fence of  unjust  wars ;  but  the  peculiar 
evil  in  them  is  not  the  war,  it  is  the 
injustice.  Peace  may  be  unjust  no  less 
than  war.  The  work  of  Christian 
civilisation,  as  to  war,  will  therefore 
be  this,-^it  will  prevent  iniquitous  con- 
tests ;  and  as  there  is  always  iniquity 
on  one  side  or  other,  all  war  will, 
doubtless,  in  time  be  brought  to  an 
end.  In  the  mean-time,  it  is  a  mon- 
strous contradiction  that  the  same 
Christianity  should  open  our  eyes  wide^ 
nay,  arm  them  with  microscopes  to 
discern  the  mournfol  character  of  war- 
like acts,  which  are  indeed  terrific 
enough,  and  yet  should  strike  us  with 
stoned  blindness  as  to  the  weight  and 
blessediiefis  of  the  interests  at  stake  on 
the  being  of  a  nation.  J.  J.  J. 
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THE  ATRSinAN  DBMOCBAGT. 


It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  so  nu- 
merous and  pregnaut  are  the  proofs 
aflbrded  by  history  in  all  ngcs,  of  the 
uaiversal  and  irremediable  evils  of  de- 
mocratic asceDdency,  that  there  is 
hardly  an  historical  writer  of  any  note, 
in  any  country  or  period  of  the  world, 
who  mis  not  concurred  in  condemning 
it  as  the  nu»t  dangerous  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  most  fatal  enemy  of 
that  freedom  which  it  professes  to  sup- 
port. In  the  classical  writers,  inde^ 
are  to  be  found  numerous  and  impas- 
sioned, as  well  as  perfectly  just  eulo- 
gies on  the  ennobling  effects  of  civil 
liberty  ;  but  it  is  liberty,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  slavery,  which  is  the 
object  of  their  encomium  ;  and  none 
felt  so  strongly,  or  have  expressed  so 
forciblv,  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
unbridled  democracy  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  civil  freedom  and  ^ 
neral  protection  of  all  classes,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  first  of  human 
blessings.  Thuc^dides,  whose  pro- 
found mind  was  forcibly  attracted  by 
the  varied  operations  of'^the  aristocra- 
tic and  democratic  factions,  which  in 
his  age  distracted  Greece,  and  whose 
conflict  forms  the  subject  of  his  im- 
mortal work,  has  told  us,  that  ^  in- 
variably in  civil  contests  it  was  found 
at  Athens  that  the  worst  and  most 
abandoned  public  characters  obtained 
the  ascendency.  Aristotle  has  con- 
I  densed  in  six  words  the  everlasting 
characteristic  of  democratic  govern- 
ment—^^^rrwr  TtJiv  Tvpa¥¥ti<)iv  TtXtytraih  h 
iiiftnKpaTid.  Sallust  has  pointed  to  the 
**  Bgestas  cupida  novarum  rerum,*'  as 
the  most  prolific  source  of  the  evils 
which  first  undermined,  and  at  last 
overhrew  the  solid  foundations  of  Ro- 
man liberty ;  and  lefl  in  his  Catiline 
conspiracy  a  picture  of  the  demagogue, 
so  just  and  true  in  all  its  touches,  that  in 
every  age  it  has  the  air  of  having  been 
drawn  from  the  existing  popular  idol ; 
and  the  phrase  ^  Alienni  appentes,  sui 

Erofusus,"  has  passed  into  a  prover- 
ial  characteristic  of  that  mixture  of 
rapacity  and  insolvency  which  ever 
forms  the  basis  of  the  characters  who 
attain  to  democratic  ascendency.  Ltvy, 
amid^^t  the  majestic  and  heart-stirring 


narrative  of  Roman  Victories,  never 
loses  an  opportunity  of  throwing  in  a 
reflection  on  the  mingled  instability 
and  tyranny  of  popular  assemblies: 
and  all  the  experience  of  the  wofiil 
tyranny  which  the  triumph  of  de* 
mocracy  under  Caasar  brought  upoo 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the 
leaden  chains  of  the  centralized  go* 
vernment  of  his  soccesion^  has  not 
blinded  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  Ta- 
citus to  tbe  origin  of  all  these  evils  in 
the  wide-spread  force  of  popular  wick* 
edness  and  folly,  and  the  fatal  over- 
throw of  the  long  established  sway  of 
the  Senate  by  the  military  talents  and 
consummate  address  of  the  first  Em- 
peror of  the*  world. 

In  modem  times  the  same  striking 
characteristic  of  all  the  greatest  ob- 
servers of  human  events  is  equally 
conspicuous.  Five  hundred  years  ago 
Macniavel  deduced,  from  a  careful  re- 
trospect of  Roman  histoir,  not  lead 
than  the  experience  of  the  Republit;an 
States  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
the  clearest  views  of  the  enormous 
perils  of  of  unbridled  demo  cracy :  and 
he  has  left  in  his  Discourses  on  Livy 
and  *  Principe,'  maxinw  of  govern- 
ment essentially  adverse  to  democratic 
establishments,  which,  in  depth  <d 
thought  and  justice  of  observation, 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Bacon 
clearly  perceived,  even  amidst  all  the 
servility  of  the  nation,  and  tyranny 
of  the  Government  of  England  under 
the  Tudor  princes,  the  opposite  dangers 
of  republican  rule,  and  his  celebra- 
ted apophthegm,  that  political  changes 
to  be  safe,  should  resemble  those  of 
nature,  which  albeit  the  greatest  in 
the   end,  are  imperceptible  in  tbeir 

S regress,  has  passed  into  a  coneuetu- 
inary  maxim,  to  which,  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  wise  will  never  cease  to 
refer,  and  asainst  which  the  rash  and 
reckless  will  never  cease  to  chafe. 
The  profound  mind  of  Hume,  it  is 
well  known,  beheld  the  long  and 
varied  story  of  England's  existence 
with  perhapKB  too  great  a  bias  in  favor 
of  monarchical  institutions ;  and  Gib- 
bon, even  amidst  the  long  series  of 
calamities  which  accumulated  round 
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tte  smkiiip;  fbortonet  of  the  einpira^ 
has  flufficieaUy  evUieed   hk  stroDff 


t  of  the  impracticable  DAtuie,  aiii 
^raimic  teadency  of  democratic  in- 
KihitioiMi.*    Sir  Jaaies  Mackintosh,  in 
hh  cnatarer  years,  atroo|^  supported 
tlie  aaoie  sooad  and  raBooal  priod- 
ples;  and  all  tiie  fenror  and  energy 
of  theyomhMautliorof  the  Vhuticim 
QmUiet^  eould  not  blind  his  better 
iafomed  iudgineBt  later  in  lift^  to  the 
fijghtfiil  dangera  of  demecratie  asoen- 
deoey,  and  the  ultimate  conelosion 
•that   the    only  government  which 
I  a  rational  prospect  of  estaUisb. 
r   preaerving  fteedom,  is  that 
tlie  power  of  directing  aflfaiia 
iQ  Ihe  arisloeratie  interasts, 
the    pefpetual    saleguard  of 
popular  v«tchfulneai."t    Bwke,  al- 
WMt  fiMrgptten  as  a  ehampifin  of  Whig 
dootrinea  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  staads  forth  in  imperishable 
Imtie  as  the  giaot  supf^rter  of  Con- 
lerfative  principles  in  the  aenith  of 
hii  ialeUect.    Pitt  has  told  w  that 
"tooocracy  la  not  the  government  of 
Um  fimr  by  the  many,  bat  the  many 
by  the  few,  with  this  addition,  that 
tho  few  who  are  thus  raised  to  poweiv 
are  the  paost  daagerooi  and  worth, 
less  of  the  comcmmity;''  and  Fodc, 
uriio  spent  his  life  in  supporting  liberal 
pnodples^  with  his  dying  breath  be. 
(joeathed  to  his  successors  a  perpetual 
itrmle   with   the    gkantie    power 
ymSa  had  risen  out  or  its  spirit,  and 
embodied  ita  desires.    Nor  u  France 
behind  England  in  the  same  profoand 
and  fer-seeiDg  riews  of  human  a&irs. 
Napoleoo,  elevated  on  the  wave,  and 
npported  by  the  passions  cf  the  Revo* 
kmon,  conceived  himself,  as  be  him- 
saif  to^dvto  be  the  commisKoned  hand 
of  Heaven  to  chastise  its  crimes  and 
eitinguiah  its  atrocity.    Madame  de 
Stael,  albeit  passionately  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  her  fiither«  the  parent 
of  the  Seraution,  and  the  autnor  of 
the  French  Reform  BUI,  has  yet  de- 
voted the  maturity  of  her  inteUeot  to 
HloBtrate    the   superior    advantages 
which  the  mixed  form  of  jKovernment 
established  in  England  aoorded ;  and 
in  her  Treatise  on  the  Fiench  Revo- 
lolioiit  supported  with  equal  wisdom 
and  elbquenoe  the  Conservative  prin. 


dples,  in  wfaksh  all  minds  of  a  certain 
elevation  in  every  age  have  concurred : 
while  Chateaubriand,  the  illustrious 
relic  of  feudal  mndeur,  and  the 
mphic  painter  of  modern  suifartng, 
has  arrived,  from  the  ezperieaoe  of 
his  varied  and  interesting  existence,  at 
the  ssane  lofty  and  ennobling  condu* 
iions;  and  M.  de  TacfaeviUe,  the 
worthy  conclusion  to  such  a  line  of 
greatness,  has  portrayed,  amMst  the 
most  impartial  survey  of  American 
equality,  seeds  in  the  undimised  *«  ty- 
ranny of  the  nM^tv,"  of  me  eventuid 
and  speedy  destruction  of  civil  libertv. 
These  cpeaaiea  of  demobraey  mi 
OM^  age,  have  been  led  to  these  COD* 
elusions,  juat  hmmtm  ikm  wem   ik$ 


titadint  friend$  if  fimdam. 
depreeated  and  rasked  the  anhridlei 
sway  of  the  people^  because  they  saw 
deariy  that  ft  wasQMeriy  destruetivele 
their  real  and  durable  kiteresia ;  that  it 
permitted  that  sacred  fire  which,  duly 
restrained  and  repressed,  is  the  fenntaii 
of  all  areatness,  whether  in  natioas  or 
individuals,  to  wasteitself  in  peralcioui 
flames,  or  expand  into  ruinous  ooo* 
flagration.  They  supported  the  esta^ 
blishnnat  of  Coossrvative  checks  cm 
popular  extravagance,  beesfose  they 
perceived  from  experience,  and  had 
Isamed  feom  history,  that  the  gift  ef 
oBbridled  power  is  fetal  to  its  poa- 
ssaaors,  and  that  least  of  all  is  it  tdeiu 
able  whera  the  responsibility,  the  sc^ 
check  ^pon  its  excesses,  is  dei^royed 
by  the  number  among  whom  it  ii 
divided.  They  advocated  a  mixed 
form  of  government,  because  ther 
saw  cleariy,  that  under  such,  and  snw 
only,  had  the  blessings  of  ft«edom 
in  any  age  been  en^edli»r  any  length 
of  time  by  the  peq)le.  They  wera 
ftilly  awara  that  democratic  energy 
has,  in  eirery  age,  been  the  mam* 
apring  of  human  improvement ;  but 
they  were  not  lem  aware^  that  this 
apnng  is  one  of  such  streni^th  and 
power,  that  if  not  duly  loaded,  it  im- 
medmtelv  team  the  machine  to  pieces. 
They  aamired  and  cherished  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  but  they  were  not 
so  blinded  by  its  advantages,  as  to  per« 
mit  it  to  escape  its  iron  bars,  and  wrap 
the  house  in  flames;  thev  enjoyed  the 
vigor  of  the  horses  whkh  whirled 
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the  chariot  aloog;  but  thej  were  Bot 
80  iosaDe  as  to  cast  the  charioteer 
from  his  seat,  and  allow  their  strength 
Bnd  energy  to  overturn  and  destroy 
the  vehicte :  they  acknowledged  with 
gratitude  the  eenial  warmth  of  the 
central  heat,  wnich  clothed  the  sides 
of  the  volcano  with  luxuriant  iruits ; 
but  they  looked  to  either  hand,  and 
beheld  in  the  black  furrowof  desolation 
the  track  of  the  burning  lava  which 
had  issued  from  its  summit  when  it 
escaped  its  barriers,  and  filled  the 
Heavens  with  an  eruption. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  long  and 
majestic  *array  of  authority  against 
him,  Mr.  Bulwer  has  taken  the  field 
in  four  octavo  volumes,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  beneficial  efiects  of  Re- 
publican institutions  upon  social  2 reai- 
iiess  and  national  prosperity.  He  has 
selected  for  his  subject  the  Athenian 
democracy — the  eye  of  Greece— the 
cradle  of  history,  tragedy,  and  the 
fine  arts ;  the  spot  in  the  world  where^ 
in  the  narrowest  limits,  achievements 
the  most  mighty  have  been  won,  and 

genius  the  most  immortal  has  been 
eveloped.  He  conceived,  doubtless, 
that  in  Attica  at  least  the  extraordi- 
nary  results  ofdemocratic  agency  could 
not  be  disputed :  the  Roman  victories 
might  be  traced  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate  j  the  Swiss  patriotism  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  mountains ;  the  pros- 
penty  of  Hollwad  to  the  wisdom  of 
Its  burgomasters;  the  endurance  of 
America  to  the  boundless  vent  afforded 
by  its  back  settlements;  but  in  Athens 
none  of  these  peculiarities  exisied,.and 
tiiere  the  brilliant  results  of  popular 
rule  and  long  established  self-^vern- 
ment  were  set  forth  in  imperishable 
eolan.  We  rejoice  he  has  made 
the  attstanpt;  we  anticipate  nothing 
but  good  to  the  Conseivative  cause 
from  his  efforts.  It  is  a  common  say- 
ing among  lawyers,  that  falsehood 
may  be  exposed  in  a  witness  by  cross- 
examination ;  but  that  truth  only 
comes  out  the  more  clearly  from  all 
the  efforts  which  are  made  for  its  con- 
fiiiion.  It  is  a  fortunate  day  §ot  the 
cause  of  historic  truth  when  the  leaders 
of  the  denoocratic  party  leave  ther  de- 
clamation of  tho  hustings  and  the 
base  flattery  of  popular  adulation,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  arena  of  real 
argument  We  feel  the  same  Joy  at 
beholding  Mr.  Bulwer  arm  himself  in 
tiie  panoply  of  the  field,  and  court  the 
assaults    of   lustorical  investigation, 


with  which  the  kniffhts  of  old  a&w 
themselves  extricated  from  the  mob- 
of  plebeian  insurrection,  and  led  forth 
to  the  combat  of  bif^hborn  chivalry. 

Mr.  Bulwer  is,  in  ever^r  point  of 
view,  A  distinguished  writer.  Hie 
work  on  England  and  the  English  is 
a  brilliant  performance,  abounding 
with  sparkling,  containing  some  pro- 
found, observations,  and  particularly 
interesting  to  the  multitude  of  persons 
to  whom  foreign  travelling  has  ren- 
dered the  comparison  of  English  and 
French  character  and  institutione  an 
object  of  interest.  The  greiit  defects 
of  his  writings,  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  are  the  total  absence  of  any  re> 
ference  to  a  superintending  power  and 
the  moral  government  of  tne  world ;. 
and  the  continual  and  labored  at- 
tempt to  exculpate  the  errors,  and 
screen  the  vices,  and  draw  a  veil  over 
the  perils  of  democratic  government. 
The  want  of  the  first,  in  an  investiga- 
tion in  human  afbirs,  is  like  the  ab> 
sence  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  ia 
the  play  bearing  his  name;  the  pre- 
sence of  the  second  a  continued  draw- 
back on  the  pleasure  which  an  impar- 
tial mind  derives  from  his  otherwise 
able  *and  interesting  observations. 
More  especially  is  a  constant  sense  of 
the  corruption  and  weakness  of  human 
nature  an  indispensable  element  ii> 
every  inquiry  or  observation  which 
has  for  its  object  tho  weighing  the 
capability  of  mankind  to  bear  the  ex- 
citements, and  wield  the  powers,  and 
exercise  the  responsibility  of  self-go- 
vernment. We  are  not  going  to  enter 
into  anj  theological  argument  on  ori^ 
ginal  sm,  how  intimately  soever  it 
may  be  blended  with  the  foundation 
of  all  investigations  into  the  right 
principles  of  government ;  we  assert 
only  a  /oc/,  demonstrated  by  the  ex- 
perience of  every  age,  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  wise  of  every  country,  that 
there  is  an  universal  tendency  to  cor- 
ruption and  license  in  human  nature 
—that  religion  is  the  only  efiectual 
bridle  on  its  excesses,  and  that  the 
moment  that  a  community  is  esta- 
blished, without  the  eflective  agency  of 
that  powerful  curb  on  human  passion, 
the  progress  of  national  aftiirs  bo- 
comes  nothing  but  the  career  of  the 
prodigal,  brilliant  and  alluring  in  the 
outseC  dismal  and  degrading  in  the 
end.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
friends  of  freedom  have  in  every  age 
been  the  most  resolute  and  persevering 
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enemies  of  democracj;  because  that 
fefveat  and  searching  element,  essea- 
tial  to  oatiooal  existenoe,  and  the  best 
jogredieot  in  its  prosperity  if  duly  co- 
eroed  and  teoapered,  becomes  its  roost 
devouring  and  fktaX  enemy  the  instant 
that  it  bleaks  through  its  barriers,  and 
obtains  the  uBreatiained  direction  of 
the  public  desUoies. 

The  views  of  the  republican  and 
the  democrat  are  the  very  reverse  of 
all  this.    According  to  them,  wicked- 
ness and  corruption  are  the  inheritance 
of  the  oliearchy  alone ;  aristocracies 
are   always    sel&sh,  grasping,  rapa- 
-cioos;  democracies  invariably  ener- 
getic, generous,  confiding.      Nobles, 
mey  argue,  never  act  but  from   de- 
signing or  selfish   views ;   their  con- 
stant agent  is  human  corruption ;  their 
iocesvmt  appeal  to  the  basest  and  most 
degrading  pnnciples  of  our  nature.  Re- 
publicans alone  are  really  philanthro- 
pic in  their  views ;  they  alone  attend  to 
the  interests  oi  the  masses ;  they  alone 
lay  the  fouodations  of  the  social  sys- 
tem on   the   broad  basis  of  general 
well-being.  Monarchical  governments 
are  foonded  on  the  caprice  of  a  sinsle 
tyrant;  aristocratic  on  the  wants  of  a 
rapacious  oligarchv  ;  democratic  alone 
•on  the  oQosinted  desires  and  grateful 
experience  of  the  whole  community. 
If  these  propositions  were  all   true, 
they  would  be  decisive  in  favor  of  po- 
pular«  and  highly  popular  institutions ; 
hut  unfortunately,  though  it  is  perfect- 
ly correct  that  monarchies  and  aristo- 
cracies are  mainly  directed,  if  uncon- 
trolled by  the  people,  to  support  the 
interests  of  a  single  or  an  oligarchical 
government,  it  is  no  less  true,  that  the 
rapacity  of  a  democracy  is  just  as 

Ct;  that  the  responsibility  of  its 
ers,  from  the  number  of  those  in- 
vested with  power,  is  infinitely  less, 
and  that  the  calamities  which,  in  its 
unmitigated  force,  it  in  consequence 
lets  loose  on  the  community,  are  such 
as  in  every  age  have  led  to  its  speedy 
subversion. 

The  Conservative  principle  of  go- 
vernment, on  the  other  hand,  is,  that 
mankind  are  radically  and  universally 
corrupt ;  that  when  invested  witn 
power,  in  whatever  form  of  govern- 
nMvit,  and  from  whatever  class  of 
society,  they  are  immediately  inclined 
to  apply  it  to  their  own  selnsh  ends ; 
that  the  diffusion  of  education  and 
faiovledge  has  no  tendency  whatever 
Is  «iuliaUe  thiB  universal  propensity. 


but  only  gives  it  a  (ttfTerent,  less  vio- 
lent, but  not  less  interested  direction ; 
— that  the  diffusion  of  supreme  power 
among  a  multitude  of  hands  aimin- 
ishes  to  nothing  the  responsibility  of 
each  individual,  while  it  augments  in 
a  proportionate  de|;ree  the  rapacity 
and  selfishness  which  is  brought  to 
bear  on  public  affiiirs ;— that  wheh  the 
multitude  are  the  spectators  of  govern- 
ment, they  are  inclined  to  check  or  re- 
strain its  abuses,  because  others  profit, 
and  they  suffer  by  them ;  but  when 
they  beconoe  government  itself^  they 
instantly  support  them,  because  they 
profit,  and  others  suffer  from  their  con- 
tinuance ; — that  democratic  institu- 
tions thus,  when  once  fully  and  really 
established,  rapidly  deprave  the  pub- 
lic mind,  and  engender  an  universal 
spirit  of  selfishness  in  the  majority  of 
the  people,  which  speedily  subverts 
the  foundations  of  national  prosperity ; 
and  that  it  is  only  when  proD«rty  is 
the  directing,  and  numbers  the  con- 
trolling oower^,  that  the  inherent  vices 
and  selfishness  of  the  depositaries  of 
authority  can  be  effbctually  coerced 
by  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
who  are  likely  to  suflfor  by  its  excesses, 
or  a  lasting  foundation  oe  laid  in  the 
adherence  of  national  opinion  to  the 
principles  of  virtue  for  any  lengthened 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  prosperi- 
ty, or  any  durable  discnarge  of  the 
commands  of  duty. 

These  are  the  opposite  and  conflict- 
ing principles  of  Government  which 
are  now  at  issue  in  the  world :  and  it 
is  to  support  the  former  that  Mr.  Bul- 
wer  has  brought  the  power  of  a  culti- 
vated mind  and  the  vigor  of  an  en- 
larged intellect.  Athens  was  a  fa- 
vorable ground  to  take,  in  order  te 
enforce  the  incalculable  powers  of  the 
denK>cratic  spring  in  society.  No- 
where else  is  to  oe  found  a  state  so 
small  in  its  origin,  and  yet  so  great  in 
its  progress ;  so  contmcted  in  its  ter- 
ritory, add  yet  so  gigantic  in  its 
achievements :  so  limited  in  numbers, 
and  ^et  so  immortal  io  greatness.  Its 
dominions  on  the  continent  of  Greece 
did  not  exceed  an  English  county ;  its 
free  inhabitants  never  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  citizens— yet  these  in- 
considerable numbers  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  renown;  poetry, 
philosophy,  architecture,  sculpture, 
tragedy,  comedy,  geometry,  physics, 
history,  politics,  almost  date  their  ori- 
gin from  Athenian   genius:  and  the 
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monumeDts  of  art  witk  whicli  they 
have  over8{>read  the  world  still  form 
the  standard  of  taste  io  every  civilized 
satioa  on  earth.  It  ia  not  surprising 
that  so  briLUant  and  captivating  a  spec- 
tacle should  in  every  age  have  dazzled 
and  transported  mankind;  and  that 
seeing  demooraUc  institutions  co-ezisft- 
iog  with  so  eztraordinarv  a  develope- 
ment  of  thd  intellectual  faculties,  it 
should  have  come  to  be  generally  ima- 
gined that  they  really  were  cause  and 
effect,  and  that  the  only  secure  fouo- 
dation  which  could  be  laid  for  the  at- 
tainment of  the  highest  honors  of  our 
heins  was  in  the  extension  of  the  pow- 
ers (»  Government  to  the  great  body 
<^  the  people. 

Athens,  however,  has  its  dark  as 
well  as  its  brilliant  side ;  and  if  the 
perfection  of  its  science,  the  delicacy 
of  its  taste^  and  the  refinement  of  its 
arts,  furnish  a  plausible,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  just  jpround  for  repre- 
senting democratic  mstitutions  as  the 
greatest  stimulant  to  the  human  mind, 
ue  brevitv  of  its  existence,  the  injus- 
tice of  its  decisions,  the  instability  of  its 
councils,  and  the  cruelty  of  its  decrees 
afford  too  fair  a  reason  for  doubting 
the  wisdom  of  imitating^,  on  a  larger 
scale,  any  of  its  institutions.  Its  rise 
was  rapid  and  glorious ;  but  the  era  ot 
its  prosperity  was  brief;  and  it  sunk, 
after  a  short  spa.oe  of  existence,  into 
an  obsure,  and,  politically  speaking, 
insignificant  old  age.  The  sway  of 
the  multitude,  who  formed  the  council 
of  last  resort  in  the  commonwealth, 
was  capricious  and  tyrannical ;  and 
such  as  thoroughly  disgusted  all  the 
states  in  alliance.  There  was  the  se- 
cret of  its  weakness.  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting and  cherishing  the  tributary 
and  allied  states,  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy insulted  and  oppressed  them, 
and  m  consequence,  on  tne  first  serious 
Kverse,  they  all  revolted;  and  the 
fleets  which  had  constituted  their 
strength  were  at  once  ranged  on  the 
side  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
flames  of  Aigospotamos  consumed  the 
Athenian  navy ;  but  that  disaster, 
great  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  not 
greater  than  the  rout  of  Thrasymene, 
tne  daughter  of  Cannae,  the  irruption 
of  the  (Sauls  to  Rome.  But  Athens 
had  not  the  steady  persevering  nile  of 
the  Roman  Patricians ;  nor  the  wise 
and  beneficent  policy  of  the  Senate  to 
the  states  and  alliance,  and  thence 
they  wanted  both  the  energy  requinte 


to  rise  superior  to  all  their  misfbrtuneiit 
and  the  grateful  feelings  which,  in  mo- 
ments of  disaster,  ranged  the  allied 
states  in  steady  and  durable  array 
around  them.  During  the  invasion  by 
Hannibal,  which,  as  mvolving  a  crm 
contest  between  the  Patricians  and 
Plebeians  in  ail  the  Italian  cities,  veiy 
nearly  resembled  the  P^oponnesian 
war,  not  one  state  of  any  rooment  re- 
voked from  the  Roman  alliance  tlil 
after  the  disaster  of  Cannae ;  and  even 
then  it  was  only  Capua,  the  rival  of 
Rome,  which  took  any  vigorous  part 
with  the  Cartha^nian8,and  a  very  little 
effort  was  sufficient  to  retain  the  other 
allied  cities  in  the  Roman  confederacy, 
or  reclaim  such  as,  from  the  presence 
of  the  Punic  arms,  had  passed  over  to 
their  enemies.  Whereas  in  Greece,  on 
the  very  first  reverse,  the  whole  stataa 
and  colonies  in  alliance  constantly  pass- 
ed over  to  the  LacedjnKwian  league ; 
and  the  growth  of  the  p3wer  of  Athena 
was  repeatedly  checked  by  the  perio- 
dical reduction  of  its  strength  to  the 
resources  of  its  own  territory.  Had 
the  Athenian  multitude  poss^sed  the 
enduring  fortitude  and  beneficent  rule 
of  the  m>man  aristocracy,  they  mighftt 
like  them,  have  risen  superior  to  every 
reverse,  and  gradually  spread,  by  ttie 
willine  incorporation  of  lesser  states 
with  their  dominions,  into  a  vast  em- 
pire, extending  over  the  whole  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  giving  law, 
like  the  mighty  empire  which  aoo- 
ceeded  them,  for  a  thousand  years  to 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Bulwer  appears  to  be  aware  of 
the  brief  tenure  of  existence  wfai^ 
Athens  enjoyed ;  but  he  erroneously 
ascribes  to  seneral  causcss  or  inevitabfe 
necessity  what  in  its  case  was  the  re-> 
suit  merely  of  the  fever  of  democratic 
activity. 

**In  that  restless  and  unpausingr  energy, 
which  is  ^e  characteristic  of  an  intellec- 
tnal  republic,  there  seems,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  or  destiny :  a  power,  impossible  to 
resist,  urges  the  state  from  action  to  action, 
from  progress  to  progress,  with  a  rapidity 
dangeroat  while  it  dmles ;  reseinbliDff  ta 
this  the  career  of  indiTiduals  impdled 
onward,  first  to  attain,  and  ihence  to  pre- 
serve, power,  and  who  cannot  struggle 
a^inst  the  fate  which  necessitates  them  to 
sear,  antil,  by  the  moral  gravitation  of  hu- 
man thin«rs,  the  point  which  has  no  bofomd 
is  attained ;  and  the  next  effoit  to  rise  is 
but  the  prelude  of  their  fall.  .  In  eaeh 
ststes  Tineyiadeed,  oievet  with  gigmnCic 
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1;  J8ttn  eoBoentrate  what  would  Im 

tbe  Qpoclis  of  Qoiitarieo  m  the  march  of 
leat  popular  iBsUuiUoos.  The  planet  of 
their  fortuoea  roils  with  an  eqaal  speed 
throorh  the  ejcle  of  internal  civilization  . 
aa  of  foreign  glory.  The  condition  of 
their  briUitnt  life  is  the  absence  of  repose. 
Tbe  amebrated  eireolation  of  the  blood 
hwantSfioB  bat  eonatimes,  and  action  itself, 
wghanttisg  the  stores  of  yooth  by  its  very 
▼ifor,  bsraoies  a  mortal  bat  divine 'dk- 


Now,  in  this  eloquent  nassage  there 
m  an  obvious  error :  and  it  is  on  this 
point  that  the  Conservative  or  Const!. 
tatioQal  principle  of  Government  main- 
ly differs  from  tbe  Movement  or  De- 
mocratic.    Aware  of  the  violence  of 
the  fever  which  in  Republican  states 
exhausts  the  strength  and  wears  out 
the  energy  of  the  people,  the  Conser- 
vative  would  not  eztinsuish  but  regu- 
tete  it ;  he  would  stop  its  diseased  and 
fisrerish,  to  prolong  and  strengthen  its 
healthy  and  vital  action.  He  would  not 
allow  the  youth  to  waste  his  strength 
and  life  in  a  brief  period  of  guilty  ex- 
cess, or  unrestrained  indulgence,  but 
so  chasten  and  moderate  tbe  fever  of 
the  blood  as  to  secure  for  him  an  use- 
ful manhood  and  a  respected  old  age. 
The  democrat,  on  the  other  hand,would 
plunge  him  at  once  into  ail  the  excesses 
of  youth  and  intemperance,  throw  him 
into  the  arms  of  harlots  and  the  orgies 
erf  drunkenness,  and,  amidst  wine  and 
women,  the  harp  and  the  dance,  lead 
him  to  poverty,  sickness,  and  prema- 
ture dissolution.    And  ancient  history 
•fibrds  a  memorable  contrast  in  this 
particular ;  for  while  Athens,  worn  out 
and  exhausted  by  the  fever  of  demo- 
cratic  activity,  rose  like  a  brilliant  me- 
teor only  to  fall  aAer  a  life  as  short  as 
that  of  a  single  individual,  Rome,  in 
whom  this  superabundant  energy  was 
for  centuries  coerced  and  restrained 
by  the  solidity  of  Patrician  institutions 
and  the  steadiness  of  Patrician  rule, 
eoatinued  steadily  to  rise  and  advance 
through  a  succession  of  a£;es,  and  at 
length  succeeded    In    subjecting  the 
whole  civilized  earth  to  its  dominion. 
It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  Atheas,  that  she  behaved  with  the 
Slackest  ingratitude  to  her  greatest  ci- 
tizens; and  that  Miltiades,  Themis- 
tocles,    Aristides,    Cimon,    Socrates. 
lliucydides,  and  a  host  of  other  illus- 
trious  men,  received  exile,  confiscation, 
or  death  as  the  reward  for  the  inesti- 
mable benefits  they  had  conferred  upon 
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their  fellow-citizens.  Mr.  Bulwer  is 
much  puzzled  how  to  explain  away 
these  awkward  facts ;  but  as  the  ba- 
nishment  of  these  illustrioua  citizens, 
and  the  death  of  this  illustrious  sage, 
from  the  efiects  of  popular  jealousy, 
cannot  be  denied,  he  boldly  endeavom 
to  justify  these  atrocious  acts  of  the 
Athenian  democracy.  In  regard  to 
Miltiades  he  observes :» 

**  The  case  was  simply  this,— Miltiades 
was  acoosod— whether  Justly  or  anjostly 
BO  matter---it  was  dearly  as  impossible 
not  to  receive  the  accasaUon,  ana  to  try 
the  caose,  as  it  would  be  for  an  English 
oonrt  of  justice  to  refhse  to  admit  a  orimi- 
nal  action  against  Lord  Oroy  or  the  Dnko 
of  Welling^n.  Was  Miltiades  guilty  or 
not  ?  This  we  cannot  teH.  We  know  that 
he  was  tried  according  to  the  law,  and  that 
the  Athenians  thought  him  Sfuilty,  for  they 
condemned  him.  So  far  this  is  not  ingra. 
titode — it  is  tbe  courae  of  law.  A  man  is 
tried  and  found  guilty — if  past  services  and 
renown  were  to  save  tbe  great  from  pun- 
ishment when  convicted  of  a  state  offence, 
society  would,  perhaps,  be  disorganised, 
and  certainly  a  free  state  would  cease  to 
exist  The  question,  therefore^  shr'mks  to 
this— was  it,  or  was  it  not  ungrateful  in 
the  people  to  relax  the  penalty  of  death, 
legn,Uy  incurred,  and  commute  it  to  a  heavy 
fine  ?  I  fear  we  shall  find  few  instances  of 
greater  clemency  in  monarohies,  however 
mild.  Miltiades  unhappily  died.  But  na. 
ture  slew  him,  not  the  Athenian  people. 
And  it  cannot  be  said  with  greater  justice 
of  the  Athentans,  than  of  a  people  no  less 
illustrioas,  and  who  are  now  their  judges, 
that  it  was  their  custom,  •  de  tutr  urn  Ami. 
rai  pour  eneottrager  Im  autre$.*  *' 

This  passage  affords  an  exarnple  of 
the  determination  which  Mr.  Bulwer 
generally  evinces  to  justify  and  support 
the  acts  of  his  darling  democracy,  how- 
ever extravagant  or  monstrous  they 
may  have  been.  Doubtless,  we  are 
not  informed  very  specifically  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  of  bribery  brougnt 
against  Miltiades.  Doubtless,  also,  it 
was  necessary  to  receive  the  charge 
when  once  preferred ;  but  was  it  ne- 
cessary to  convict  him^  and  send  the 
hero  of  Marathon,  the  savior  of  his 
country,  into  a  painful  exile,  which  ul- 
timatety  proved  his  death?  That  is 
the  pomt,  and,  as  the  evidence  is  not 
laid  before  us,  what  right  has  Mr.  Bul- 
wer to  assume  that  the  Athenian  mid- 
titude  were  not  ungrateful  or  unjust  in 
their  decision !    fbr  their  conduct  ia 
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this  instance,  they  received  the  unani- 
mous condemnation  of  the  historian  of 
antiquity,  and  yet  Mr,  Bulwcr  affirms 
that  never  was  complaint  more  unjust. 
The  fad  is  certain,  that  all  the  great'^:8t 
benefactors  of  Athens  were  banished 
by  the  ostracism,  or  vole  of  all  the  ci- 
tizens, though  the  evidence  adduced  in 
support  of  the  charges  is,  for  the  most 
part,  unknown;  but  as  these  deeds 
were  the  acts  of  democratic  assemblies. 
Mr.  Bulwer,  without  any  grounds  for 
his  opinion,  in  opposition  to  the  unani- 
mous voice  of  antiquity,  vindicates  and 
approves  them. 

It  is  clear,  from  Mr.  Bulwer's  own 
admission,  that  the'  banishment  of  al- 
most all  these  illustrious  benefoctors  of 
Athens  was  owing  to  their  resisting 
democratic  innovations  or  striving  to 
restore  the  constitution  to  the  mixed 
condition  in  which  it  exbted  previous 
to  the  great  democratic  innovations  of 
Solon  and  Themistocles :  but  such  re- 
sistance, or  attempts  even  by  the  most 
constitutional  means  to  restore,  he 
seems  to  consider  as  amply  sufficient 
to  justify  their  exile  I  In  regard  to  the 
banishment  of  Cimoo  he  observes  >* 

**  Withoat  calling  into  quettion  the  in. 
tegrtty  and  the  patriotism  of  Cimon,  with. 
sot  tuppoain^  that  he  would  have  entered 
into  aay  tntnffae  ag ainit  the  Athenian  in. 
dependence  of  foreign  power*— a  auppoei. 
tion  his  subseqiient  condnet  efftotoally  re. 
fiites — he  might,  as  a  sincere  and  warm 
(artisan  of  the  nobles,  and  a  resolute  op- 
poser  of  the  popular  party,  have  sooghi  to 
reetore  at  home  the  aristocratic  balance  ot 
power,  by  whatever  means  his  great  rank, 
and  influence,  and  connection  with  the 
Lacedaemonian  party  could  afioM  him. 
Wc  Are  told,  at  least,  that  be  not  only  op. 
pose4allt-he  advances  of  the  more  liberal 

a— that  he  not  only  stood  resolutely 
a  interests  and  dignities  of  the  Areo. 
pagus,  which  had  ceased  to  harmonize 
with  the  more  modem  institutions,  but 
that  he  exprewly  sought  to  rtitore  certain 
prerogatives  which  that  assembly  had  for. 
mally  lost  during  his  foreign  expeditions, 
and  that  he  earnestly  endeavored  to  bring 
bftek  the  wholo  constitution  to  the  more 
aiistocratic  ffovernment  established  by 
Clistbencs.  It  is  one  thing  to  preserve,  it 
Is  another  to  restore.  A  people  may  be  de- 
hided,  under  popular  pretexts,  out  of  the 
rights  they  have  newly  acquired,  but  they 
never  submit  to  be  openly  despoiled  of 
thnm.  14  or  can  we  call  that  ingratitude 
which  is  but  the  refusal  to  surrender  to  the 
■lerits  of  an  indiridnal  the  acquisitions  of 
a 


<*  All  things  considered,  then,  I  beliBftt, 
that  if  ever  ostracism  *was  justifiable,  it 
was  so  in  the  case  of  Cimon — nay,  it  wan, 
perhaps,,absoIutely  essential  to  the  preserr- 
ation  of  the  constitution.  His  very  hoa 
eety  made  him  resolute  in  his  attempts 
against  that  constitution.  His  talente,  him 
rank,  his  fame,  his  services,  only  rendered 
those  attempts  more  dangerous. 

'*  Could  the  reader  be  induced  to  vioir» 
with  an  /Bxamination  equally  dispasejoaatey 
the  several  ostracisms  of  Aristideo  and 
Themistocles,  be  might  see  equal  causes  of 
justification,  both  in  the  motives  and  in  the 
results.  The  first  was  absolutely  neceaoa. 
ry  for  the  defeat  of  the  aristocratic  party, 
and  the  removal  of  restrictions  on  those 
energies  which  instantly  found  the  moet 
glorious  vents  for  action ;  the  second  wan 
jOBti6ed  by  a  similar  necessity,  that  pro- 
dueed  similar  effects.  To  impartial  eyes  a 
people  may  be  vindicated  without  tradoo. 
ing  those  whom  a  people  are  driven  to  op- 
pose. In  such  august  and  compHoated  iri- 
als  the  accuser  and  defendant  may  be  both 
innocent." 

Here  then  is  the  key  to  the  hideous 
ingratitude  of  the  Athenian  people  to 
their  two  most  illustrious  benefactorst 
Aristides  and  CimoD.  They  obgtmeud 
the  Movement  Portfi:  they  held  by 
the  Goustittttion,  and  endeavored  to 
bring  back  a  mixed  form  of  goveriK 
ment.  This  heinous  o&nce  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
and  their  eulogist,  Mr.  Bulwer,  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  their  banishment : 
a  proceeding,  he  says,  which  was  right, 
even  although  they  were  innocefU  of 
the  charges  laid  against  tbem-^as  if 
injustice  can  in  any  case  be  vindicated 
by  state  necessity,  or  the  form  of  go- 
vernment is  to  be  approved  which  re- 
quires for  its  maintenance  the  periodl- 
cat  sacrifice  of  its  noblest  and  nxMt  il* 
lustrious  citizens  t 

In  another  place.  Mr.  Bidwer  ob- 
serve 


**  Themistocles  was  saffim<ned  to  tho 
ordeal  of  the  ostracism,  and  oondemned  by 
the  minority  of  suffrages.  Thus,  like  Aria. 
tides,  not  punbhed  for  offences,  btitpmyimg 
the  honorable  penalty  of  rieing  hy  geniue  te 
Ihat  etate  of  eminende,  which  tkreatene 
danger  to  the  equaUty  of  republici. 

**  He  departed  fh>m  Athens,  and  chose 
his  refuge  at  Argos,  whose  hatred  to  Spar- 
ta, his  &adliest  foe,  promised  him  the  sa- 
cnreat  protection. 

•<  Death  soon  afterwards  removed 
Aristides  ftom  all  eompetitorship  with 
Cimon ;  koSMdiag  to  the  most  probaUt 
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•ccoojits  he  died  at  Atbens;  aod  at  ibe 
tune  of  Plniareb  bis  moDameot  wts  still 
10  be  seen  at  Pbalei  am.  His  cofwlrjmeB, 
who,  despite  all  plausible  charges,  vere 
nerer  angratefal  except  where  iheir  iiber- 
ties  appeared  emperilled  (whether  right- 
ly or  errooeouslj  oar  docamenti  are  too 
aeafitj  u»  prore,)  erected  bis  roonament  at 
the  pQDlie  charge,  portioned  his  three 
daogbten,  and  awarded  to  his  too  L]rsi- 
aacbns,  a  grant  of  ooe  hofidred  miDae  of 
siJrer,  a  plantation  of  one  bnndred  pletbra 
oflaad,  and  a  pension  of  four  dracbmae  a- 
4mj  (doable  ibe  allowance  of  an  Athenian 
ambassador.)" 

There  can  be  no  doabt  that  the  ad- 
miflRon  here  candidly  made  by  Mr 
Bulwer  is  well-founded  ;  and  that  jea- 
lousy (rf*  the  emioence  of  their  great 
natiooal  bene&ctors,  or  an  anxiety  to 
renaore  aristocratic  tMurriers  to  further 
popular  innovatiaDa  was  the  real  cause 
ef  that  ingratitude  to  their  roost  illus- 
trious benefactors,  which  has  left  so 
dark  a  stain  on  the  AtheniaD  character. 
But  can  it  seriooaly  be  argued  that 
that  oonstitutioD  is  to  be  apjproved,  and 
hdd  up  for  imitation,  which  in  this 
manner  requires  that  national  services 
should  alnoost  invariably  be  followed 
by  confiscation  and  exile ;  and  antici- 
fAtes  the  overthrow  of  the  public  liber- 
ties from  the  ascendency  of  svefy  il- 
lustrions  man,  if  he  is  not  speedily 
sent   into  banishment!    Is  this  the 
boasted  intelligence  of  the  masses  1  Is 
this  the  wisdom  which  democratic  in- 
ftitutionB  brinf;  to  bear  upon  public 
a&irsi    Is  this  the  reward  which,  by 
a  permanent  law  of  nature,  freedom 
must  ever  provide  for  the  nnost  illus- 
trioQB  of  its  champions  1    Why  is  it 
necessary  that  greeu  men  and  benefi- 
cent stateonen  or  commanders  should 
invariably  be  exiled  ?    The  English 
constitntion  required  fbr  itscoatinu- 
once  the  exile  neither  of  Pitt  nor  Pox, 
of  Nelson  nor  Wellin^n.    The  Ro- 
man republic,  until  the  fatal  period 
when  the  authority  of  the  aristocracy  , 
was  overthrown  by  the  growing  en- 
croachments (tf'the  plebeians,  retained 
all  its  illtistriotB  citizens,  with  a  few 
weU-known  exceptions,  in  its  own  bo- 
som: and  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios 
idll  attests  the  number  of  that  heroic 
race,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
illuairious  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the 
victiin,  like  ThemistcKrles,  of  demo- 
cratic jealousy,  were  gathered  to  the 
tomb  of  their  fathers.    There  is  no 


necessity  in  a  well-regulated  state, 
where  the  difierent  powers  are  duly 
balanced,  of  subjecting  the  illustrious 
to  the  ostracism  :  good  government 
provides  against  danger  without  com- 
mitting injustice. 

Mr.  fiulwer  has  candidly  stated  the 
peraicioiu  eflfect  of  those  most  vicious 
of  the  many  vicious  institutions  of 
Athena— the  exacting  tribute  from 
their  conquered  and  allied  states  to  the 
relief  of  the  dominant  multitude  in 
the  ruling  city  ;  and  the  fatal  devolu- 
tion to  the  whole  citizens  of  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  judicial  power. 
On  the  nrst  subject,  he  observe 


"  Thus,  at  home  and  abroad,  time  and 
Ibrtone,  the  occoi rence  of  events,  and  the 
happy  accident  of  great  men^  not  only 
maintained  the  present  eminence  of 
Athens,  bat  promi^ied,  to  ordintry  fore- 
sight, along  aaration  of  her  glory  and  her 
power.  Tu  deeper  observers,  the  picture 
might  have  presented  dim,  bm  prophetic 
shadowii.  It  was  clear  that  the  command 
Athens  had  obtained  was  ntteriy  dispro- 
portiooed  lo  her  natural  resoarces— that 
her  greatness  was  altogether  artificial,  and 
rested  partly  apon  moral  rather  than  phy- 
sical causes,  and  partly  upon  the  fears  and 
the  weakness  of  her  neighbors.  A  sier  lie 
soil,  a  limited  territory,  a  scanty  popala- 
tion— all  these— the  drawbacks  and  disad- 
vantages of  natare--the  wonderfal  enersy 
and  confident  daring  of  a  free  state  might 
conceal  in  prosperity ;  bat  the  first  cala- 
mity coald  not  fail  to  axpose  them  to  jea- 
lous SAd  hostile  eyes.  The  empire  dele- 
gated to  the  AthenianK,  thejr  most  natu- 
rally desire  to  retain  and  to  increase ;  and 
there  was  every  reason  to  forbode  that 
their  ambition  wonld  soon  eiceed  their 
capacities  to  sastain  it  As  the  state  be- 
came accostomed  to  itM  power,  it  won|d 
learn  to  abuse  it.  Increasing  civilization, 
laxory  and  art,  brought  with  them  new 
expenses,  and  Athens  had  already  been 
permitted  to  indulge  with  impunity  the 
dangerous  passion  of  exacting  tribute 
from  her  neighbors.  Dependence  u|>oa 
other  resources  than  those  of  the  native 
.population  has  ever  been  a  main  cause  of 
the  d^ruction  of  despotisms,  and  it  can- 
not fail,  sooner  or  laier,  lo  be  equally  per- 
nicious to  the  republics  that  trust  to  it. 
The  resources  ot  taxation  confined  to 
freemen  and  natives,  are  almost  mcalca- 
lable;  the  resources  of  tribute  wrung 
from  foreigners  and  dependants,  are 
stbraly  limited  and  terribly  precarious— 
they  rot  a^ay  the  trve  spirit  of  industry 
in  the  people  that  demand  the  impost-^ 
they  implant  ineradicable  hatred  m  the 
states  that  concede  it.*^ 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  ob- 
servations arc  well-founded  ;  and  let 
us  beware  lest  they  become  applicable 
to  ourselves.  Already  in  the  poli^ 
of  £ngland  has  been  evinced  .a  suffi- 
cient inclination  to  load  Colonial  in- 
dustry with  oppressive  duties,  to  the 
relief  of  the  dominant  island,  as  the 
enormous  burdens  imposed  on  West 
India  produce,  to  the  entire  relief  of 
the  corresponding^  agricultural  pro- 
duceat  homevsufficiently  demonstrates. 
And  if  the  present  democratic  ascen- 
dency in  this  country  should  continue 
unabated  for  any  considerable  time,  we 
venture  to  prophesy,  that  if  no  other 
and  more  immediate  cause  of  ruin 
sends  the  commonwealth  to  perdition, 
it  will  infallibly  see  its  colonial  empire 
break  dS,  and  consequently  its  mari- 
time power  destroyed,  by  the  injustice 
done  to^  or  the  burdens  imposed  bo, 
its  colonial  possessions,  by  the  impa- 
tient ruling  multitude  at  home,  who, 
in  any  measure  calculated  to  dimi- 
nish present  burdens  on  themselves, 
will  ever  see  the  most  expedient  and 
popular  course  of  policy. 

The  other  enormous  evil  of  the 
Athenian  constitution — ^viz.  the  exer- 
cise of  judicial  power  of  the  highest 
description  by  a  mob  of  several  Uiou- 
sand  citizens,  is  thus  described  by  our 
author : — 

'*  A  yet  more  peraieioiis  evil  in  tha  so- 
cial state  of  the  Athenians  was  radical  in 
their  constitntioD,— it  was  their  coarrs  of 
Justice.    Proceeding  upon  a  theory  that 
mast  have  seemed  spaeions  and  plaasible 
to  an  ioexperieDced  and  infant  repnblic, 
Solon  had  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  of 
hiscode,  thatasalt  men  were  iDterested  in 
the  preservation  of  law,  so  all  men  might 
exert  the  privilege  of  the  plaintiff  luid 
accuser.     As  society  grew   more  coil- 
plicated,  the   door  was  thos  opened  to 
every  species  of  vexations  charge  and  fri- 
volous litigation*    The  common  informer 
became  a  mon  harassing  and  powerful 
personage,  and  made  one  of  a  finitfnl  and 
crowded  profession :  and  in  the  very  capi- 
tal of  liberty  there  existed  the  worst  spe- 
cies of  espionage.    But  justice  was  not 
thereby  facilitate  The  informer  was  re- 
garded with  universal  hatred  and  con- 
tempt; and  it  is  easy  to  perceive,  iVom  the 
writings  of  the  great  comic  poet,  that  the 
sympathies  of    the  Athenian   audience 
were,  as  those  of  the  Eoali8h  public  at 
this  day,  enlisted  against  the  man  who 
brought  the  inquisition  of  the  law  to  the 
hearth  of  his  neighbor. 


"  Solon  committed  a  vet  more  fatal  and 
incurable  error  when  lie  carried  the  de- 
mocratic principle  into  judicial  tribunals. 
He  evidently  considered  that  the  very 
strength  and  life  of  his  constitutioa  re&iea 
in  the  Helisea— a  court  the  nnmbeis  and 
nature  of  which  have  been  already  de- 
scribed. Perhaps,  at  a  time  when  the  old 
oligarchy  was  yet  so  formidable,  it  might 
have  been  difficult  to  secure  ju^tice  to  the 
poorer  classes,  while  the  judges  were  se- 
lected from  the  wealthier.  But  justice  to 
all  classes  became  a  yet  more  capricious 
uncertainly  when  a  court  of  law  resena- 
bled  a  popular  hustings. 

"  If  V  i  intru9t  a  wide  political  suffrage 
to  the  people,  the  people  at  least  hold  no 
trust  for  others  than  themselves  and  their 
posterity —they  are  not  responsible  to  the 
public,  for  they  are  the  public.  Bnt  in 
law,  where  there  are  iwopaities  concern- 
ed, the  plaintiff  and  defendant,  the  judge 
should  not  only  be  incorruptible,  bat 
strictly  responsible.  In  Athens  the  people 
became  the  judge;  and,  in  offences  punish- 
able by  fine,  were  the  very  pany  inte- 
rested im  procuring  conden>n8tion ;  the 
numbers  oithe  inry  prevented  aU  respon- 
sibility, excused  all  abuses,  and  made  them 
susceptible  of  the  same  shamele&s  excesses 
that  cnaracterise  self-elected  eorporations 
— from  which  appeal  is  idle,  and  over 
which  pi '>lic  opinion  exercises  no  ccntroL 
These  numerous,  ignorant,  and  passionate 
assemblif»8,  were  liable  at  all  times  to  the 
heats  of  party,  to  the  eloquence  cl  indi- 
vidnals-^io  the  whims,  and  caprices,  the 
prejudices,  the  impatience,  and  the  tnrbs- 
lence,  which  must  ever  be  the  character- 
istics of  a  multitude  orally  addressed.  It 
was  evidemi  also  that  from  service  in  snch 
a  court,  thewealtby,  the  eminent,  and  the 
learned,  with  other  occupation  or  amuse- 
ment, would  soon  seek  to  absent  them- 
selves. And  the  final  blow  to  the  inte- 
grity and  respectability  of  the  popular  judi- 
cature was  given  at  a  later  period  by  P^ 
ricles,  when  he  instituted  a  salary,  jnst 
sufficient  to  tempt  the  poor  and  to  be  dis- 
dained by  the  affluent,  to  every  dicast  or 
juryman  in  the  ten  ordinary  courts.  La- 
gal  science  became  not  the  profession  of 
the  erudite  and  the  laborious  few,  bat  the 
livelihood  of  the  ignorant  and  idle  multi- 
tude. The  canvassine— the  cpjuling— the 
bribery— tliat  ref.ulied  from  this,  the  most 
vicious,  institution  of  the  Athenian  deroo- 
cracy^are  but  tooevidentand  melanrholy 
tokens  of  the  imperfection  ot  human  wis- 
dom. Life,  property,  and  charactei,  weie 
atthe  hazard  of  a  popular  election.  These 
evils  must  have  been  long  in  progressive 
operation  :  but  perhaps  the^  weiescaicely 
vifiible  till  the  laial  innovation  of  Pericles^ 
and  the  flagrant  excesses  that  envued,  al-  . 
lowed  the  peo}/le  themselves  to  listen  to 
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the  Wmndiw  wki  t«niUe  wUre  «pMi  tbe 
popolmr  iudicftUite,  which  ia  ttiU  preMived 
lo  oa  in  ihe  comedy  of  Aristopbanoi. 

"At  ihe  same  time,  certain  critica  and 
uatoriana  haTe  widely  and  groeaty  erred 
in  anppoain^  tb^t  tbeae  eourta  ol  *Uie 
•ormm^  nraltttode'  were  pnrtial  to  the 
poor,  and  hosfilo  to  the  rteh.  All  lead- 
■MKiy  prorea  that  the  &ct  was  UmenUbly 
Ihe  rrrerao.  The  defendant  waa  aecw- 
tooiaal  to  eiifo^e  the  jporaoqp  of  rank  or 
Mifl^ieoce  whom  be  wught  nmnber  aa  bia 
bieod^  to  appear  in  court  on  bk  behalf. 
And  property  was  employed  tQ;|^rocure  at 
the  bar  of  justice  the  anffVfi^.it  cosid 
command  at  s  political  eleclinpi.  The 
i;|teateat  Tice  of  the  desiocrattc  Heli«a 
VM,  tiwt  by  a  fine  the  wssltfaj  coold 
panio»-by  iolerest  th«  |i(raat 


hiw.    Bat  the  cbaaoes  were 

fffaiaet  the  poor  man.  To  him  lili|^taon 
iras  mdeed  cheap^  but  justice  da^r*  He 
had  ntach  the  same  ine(|uality  to  atm^^cle 
i(|aiaai  in  a  smt  with  a  powerfol  aatai^obiat, 
loathe  would  have  bad  in  contsstiog  with 
huB  for  an  office  in  the  admiaistfation.  In 
Wtomla  resting  so  the  voice  of  popular 
laaembttLa,  it  ever  baa  been  and  ever  wfll 
be  foond,  that,  atierit  paribut,  the  AriaCo- 
«at  will  defeat  the  Plebeian." 

T!ie«e  observations  are  equally  Just 
and  laimnous ;  and  the  conc^ing  one 
in  particular,  as  to  the  tendSbcy  of  a 
corrupt  or  corruptible  judicial  nmlti- 
tude  to  decide  in  favor  of<  therieh 
AHatocFat  in  preference  to  the  poor 
plebeian,  in  an  author  of  Mr.  Bui  wer's 
prepoBseasions,  highly  creditable.  The 
only  surprising  thing  is  how  an  author 
who  could  see  so  clearly,  and  express 
spwell,  the  total  incapacity  of  a  nwl- 
t^ude  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a 
judge,  should  not  have  perceived,  that, 
^  the  same  reason,  they  aredisquali- 
fied  from  taking  an  active  part  to  any 
food  or  useful  purpose  in  the  admint- 
■tretion  of  govemtnent  In  fiict,  the 
temptation  to  the  poor  to  swerve  from 
toe  path  of  rectitude  or  conscience,  in 
«e  case  of  government  appointments 
or  measures,  are  just  as  much  the 
tomger  than  in  the  judgment  of  in- 
dividuals, as  the  subjecU  requiring  in- 
veatigatioa  are  more  i«tricate  or  diffl- 
€olt,  the  objects  of  contention  more 
important  and  flittering,  and  the 
wealth  which  will  be  expended  in  cor- 
nptto  more  abundant.  And  there 
tt  tnrth  lies  the  eternal  objection  to 
democratic  institutions,  that,  by  with- 
drawing the  people  from  their  right 
province— that  or  the  censors  or  con- 
troUeis  of  government— and  vesting  in 
6* 


them  the  periloua  powers  of  actual  ad. 
ministration  or  direction  of  affiiirs, 
they  necessarily  expose  them  to  such 
a  deluge  of  flattery  or  corruption,  from 
the  eloquent  or  wealthy  candidates  for 
power,  as  not  merely  unfits  them  for 
the  sober  or  rational  discbarge  of  any 
public  duties,  but  utterly  confounds 
and  depraves  their  moral  feelings; 
and  induces  before  the  tin^  when  it 
would  naturally  arrive,  that  universal 
corruption  of  opinion  which  speeililj 
attadies  no  other  test  to  public  actions 
but  succeni  and  leads  men  to  consider 
the  pxercise  of  public  duties  as  no- 
thing but  the  means  of  individual  ele- 
vatlon  or  aggrandizement. 

We  have  dven  some  passages  from 
Mr.  Bulwer  from  which  we  dissent,  or 
in  the  principles  of  which  we  di^. 
Let  us  DOW,  in  Justice  both  to  his 
priocii>le8  and  his  powers  of  descrip- 
tioo,  give  a  few  others,  in  which  we 
eordiallv  and  admiringlv  assent.  The 
first  is  the  description  of  the  memora* 
ble  coiMluct  of  the  Laconian  govern- 
ment, upon  occasion  of  the  dreadful 
revolt  of  the  Helots  which  followed 
the  great  earthquake  which  nearly 
overthrew  Lacedcemon,  and  rolled  tlio 
rock  of  Mount  Taygetus  -  into  the  . 
streets  of  Sparta— 

**  An  earthquake,  unprecedented  ia 
its  violence,' occurred  in  Sparta,  in  mauj 
places  throughoat  Laconia,  the  rocky  soil 
waa  rent  aiunder.  From  Moont  Tay- 
getaa,  which  overhang  the  city,  and  on 
which  the  women  of  Lacedi^aion  were 
wont  to  hold  their  bacchanalian  orgies, 
ha^  fragments  rolled  into  the  suburbs. 
Tli^  greater  portion  of  the  citjr  waa  abao- 
lutoly  overthrown ;  and  it  b  said,  probably 
with  exagi^oration,  that  only  five  houset 
wholl]|F  escaped  the  shock.  This  terrible 
calamity  did  not  cease  suddenly  as  itcaoM : 
its  concussions  were  repeated;  it  buried 
alike  men  and  treasure;  could  we  credit 
Diodorus,  no  less  than  twenty  thousand 
persons  perished  in  the  shock.  Thus  de* 
populated,  impoveriahed,  and  distressed — 
the  enemies  whom  the  cruelty  of  Sparta 
nursed  within  her  bosom,  resolved  to  aeize 
the  moment  to  execute  their  vengeance, 
and  consammate  her  destruction.  Under 
pjusaniaa,  we  have  seen  before,  that  the 
Helots  were  already  ripo  for  revolt.  The 
death  of  tHat  fierce  conspirator  checked, 
bat  did  not  crush,  their  designs  of  free- 
dom. Now  was  the  moment,  when  Sparta 
lay  in  ruins — now  was  the  moment  to 
realise  their  dreams.  From  field  to  field, 
from  villa^  to.  village,  the  news  of  tha 
earthquake  oecame  the.  watchword  of  n»- 
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▼olt  Up  rose  the  Helots— they  armed 
themselves,  they  poured  on— a  wild  and 
gathering  and  relentless  multitude,  resolv- 
ed to  slay  by  the  wrath  of  man,  all  whom 
that  of  nature  had  yet  apared.  The  earth- 
quake that  levelled  Sparta,  rent  her  chains ; 
nor  did  the  shock  create;  one  chasm  so 
dark  and  wide  as  that  between  the  master 
and  the  slave. 

*Ut  is  one  of  the  sublimest  and  moat 
awful  spectacles  in  history— that  cjiy  in 
ruins— tne  earth  still  trembling— the  grim 
and  daar^eas  soldiery  collected  amidst 
piles  of  death  and  rum :  and  in  such  a 
lime,  and  such  a  scene,  tiie  multitude  sen- 
sible, not  of  danger,  but  of  wrong,  and 
rising,  not  tp  succor,  but  to  revenge: — 
all  that  should  hate  diaarmed  a  feebler 
enmity,  giving  fire  to  theirs ;  the  dreadeat 
calamity  their  blessing— <iismay  their  hope : 
it  was  as  if  the  Great  Mother  herself  bad 
summoned  her  children  to  vindicate  the 
long-abused,  the  all-inalienable  heritage 
denved  from  her;  and  the  stir  of  the 
angry  elements  was  but  the  announcement 
of  an  armed  and  solemn  union  t>etween 
Nature  and  the  Oppreaaed. 

*' Fortunately  for  Sparta,  the  danger 
was  not  altogether  unloreseen.  After  (he 
confusion  and  horror  of  the  earthquake, 
and  while  the  people,  dispersed,  were 
aeektng  to  save  their  enecls,  Archidamos, 
who,  four  years  before,  had  aucceeded  to 
the  throne  of  Lscedemon,  ordered  the 
trumpeta  to  sound  as  to  arms.  That  won- 
derful superiority  of  man  over  matter 
which  habit  and  discipline  can  effect,  and 
which  was  ever  so  visible  amongst  the 
Spartans,  constituted  their  safetv  at  that 
hour.    Forsaking  the  care  of  their  pro- 

Serty,  the  Spartans  seized  their  anus, 
ocked  aroono  their  king,  and  drew  up  in 
disciplined  array.  In  her  most  imminent 
crisis,  Sparta  was  thus  saved.  The  Helots 
approached,  wild,  disorderly,  and  tumul- 
tuous; they  came  intent  only  to  plunder 
and  to  slay;  they  expected  to  find  scat- 
tered  and  afirighted  foes— they  found  a 
formidable  army  ;  their  tyrants  were  still 
their  lords.  They  saw,  paused,  and  fled, 
•cattering  themselves  over  the  country— 
excitinjj  all  they  met  to  rebellion,  and. 
aoon,  joined  with  the  Messenians,  kindred 
to  them  by  blood  and  ancieni  reminis- 
cences ofheroic  struggles,  they  seised  that 
•ame  Ithom«  which  their  hereditary  Aris- 
todemus  had  before  occupied  with  unfor- 
gotten  valor.  This  they  fortified;  and 
occupying  also  the  neighboring  lands,  de- 
dared  open  war  upon  their  lords.  As  the 
Messenians  were  the  nrare  worthy  enemy, 
■o  the  general  insurrection  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Third  Messenian  War." 

The  iDcident  here  narrated  of  the 


King  of  Sperta,  amidst  the  yawnin 
of  the  earthquake  and  the  ruin  of  h 
capital,  sounding  the  trumpets  to  arm 
and  the  LacedsBinonians  assembling  i 
disciplined  array  around  him,  is  oc 
of  the  sublimest  recorded  in  history 
The  pencil  of  Martin  would  there  fin 
a  fit  subject  for  its  noblest  efforts.  W 
need  not  wonder  that  a  people,  capabl 
of  such  conduct  in  such  a  momen 
and  trained  b^  discipline  and  habit  t 
such  deciliter  in  danger,  should  aequir 
and  maintain  supreme  dominion  i 
Greece. 

The  next  passage  with  which  wi 
shall  gratify  our  renders,  is  an  ek) 
quent  eulogium  on  a  marvellous  topi< 
— the  unrivalled  grace  and  beautj  o 
the  Athenian  edifices,  erected  in  Um 
time  of  Pericles. 

**Then  rapidly   progressed   thoae  glo- 
rious fabrics  which  seemed,   as  Plotard 
graoefuUy  expresses  it,  endowed  with  thi 
bloom   of  a  perennial  youth.     Still  tin 
houses  of  private  citiiens  remained  simpk 
and  unadorned  ;  still  were  the  streets  nar- 
row and   irregular;    and   even   centoriai 
afterwards,   a   stranger   entering  AtbeiM 
would  not   at   first   have   recognised  the 
claims   of  the   mistress,  of  Grebian    art 
But  to   the   homeliness  of  her  common 
thoroughfares  and  private  mansions,    the 
magnificence  of  her.  public   edifices  now 
made  a  daidiug  contrast.    The  ActopoUa 
that  towered  above  the  homes   and  tho- 
roughfares of  men — a  spot  too  sacred  for 
huuian  habitation^bfcsme,  to  use  a  pro- 
verbial  phrafie,    *  a   City   of  the   Gods.' 
The  citizen  was  everywhere  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  majesty  of  the  STATE^his  pa- 
triotism was  to  be  increased  by  the  pnde 
in  her  beauty—his  taste  to  be  elevated  l>y 
the    SDectade    of   her   splendor.      TbtM 
flockeo   to   Athena   aH    who  throughoat 
Greece   were  eminent  in  art    Scufiton 
and  architects  vied    with  each    other  in 
adorning  the  young  Empress  of  the  Seas : 
then  rose  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias,  of 
Callicrates,    of  Mnesicles,    which,   eyea 
either  in  their  broken  remains,  or  in  the 
feeble   copies  of  imitators   less   inspired, 
still  command  so  intense  a  wonder,  and 
furnish  models  so  immortal.     And  if,  so 
to  apeak,  their  bones  and  relics  excite  oar 
awe  ana  envy,   as  testifying  of  a  lovelier 
and   grander   race,    which   the  deluge  of 
time  baa  awept  away,  what,  in  that  day, 
must  have  been  their  brilliant  eficct— nn- 
mutilated  in    their  fair  proportions—fresh 
In  all  their  lineaments  ana  hues  7    For 
their  beauty  was  not  limited  to  the  sym* 
metry  of  arch  and  column,  nor  their  roato- 
rials   confined  to  the  marbles  of  Penteli- 
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ens  mmd  Fkros.  Btcb  tbe  exterior  of  tke 
templifs  elowed  with  the  richest  harmoDy 
o^  cotor^  and   was  decorated  wHb  the 

Sorest  gold;   an  aunosphere  pecaliarly 
iTorable  both  to  the  display  and  the  pre- 
lerracioo  of  art,  permiiied  to  exteraaJ  pe- 
dioients  and  friezes  all  the  miniKeat-ss  of 
onament— all  the  brilliancy  of  colors ; — 
SQch  as  in  the  interior  of  Italian  chnrches 
may  yet  be  aecn — ^Titiated,  in  the  last,  by 
a  ^aody  and  bat  baroiis  taste.    Nor  did  the 
Athenians  spara  any  coat  upon  the  works 
thai  were,  like  the  tombs  and  tripods  of 
their  heroes,  lo  be  the  moooments  of  a 
nation  to  distant  ages,  and  to  transmit  the 
most  irrefrai^able  proof  '  that  the  power 
of  ancient  Greece  was  not  an  idle  lekend.' 
The  whole  democracy  were  animated  with 
the  passion  of  Pericles ;  and  when  Phidias 
recommended  marble  as  a  cheaper  mate- 
litl  than  ivory  for  the  great  statoe  of  Mi- 
aerra,  it  was  for  that  reason  that  ivory 
wak  preferred  by  ''^^  nnanimoas  voice  of 
the  avsembly.    Thns,  whether  it  were  ex- 
travagance or  magnificence,  the  blame  in 
one  caste,  the  admiration  in  another,  rests 
not  more  with  the  minister  than  the  popu- 
lace.   It  was,  indeed,  th^"  great  character- 
istic of  those  works,  that  they  were  entire- 
ly the  creations  of  ihe  people:  wiihoat  the 
people,  Pericles  conld  not  have  bnilt  a 
tempte,  or  ensaged  a  scolptor.    The  mi- 
racles of  that  day  resnlted  irom  the  eothn- 
iiasm  of  a  population  yet  yonng— fall  of 
the  first  ardor  tor  the  Beamiful— dedica- 
ting to  the  State,  as  to  a  mistress,  the  tro- 
gbies  hooorably  won,  or  the  treasures 
ijorionslv  extorted — and  neiting  the  re- 
soorees  of  a  nation  with  the  eaei^  of  an 
iadividnal,  becavi^e  the  toil,  the  cost,  were 
borae  by  those  who  sacceedetl  to  the  en- 
joyment and  arrogated  the  glory." 

Thia  is  eloqtieotly  said :  but  io  look- 
iog  for  the  causes  of  the  Athenian  su- 
premacy in  taste  and  art,  especially 
sculpture  and  architecture,  we  suspect 
the  historic  observer  must  look  for 
higher  and  more  spiritual  causes  than 
the  mere  energy  and  feverish  excite- 
ment of  democratic  institutions.  For, 
admitting  that  energy  and  imivemd 
exertion  are  in  every  age  the  charac- 
teristic of  republican  states,  how  did 
it  happen  that,  in  Athens  alone,  it 
took  so  early  aiid  decidedly  the  direc- 
tKMi  of  taste  and  art!  That  is  the 
point  which  constittites  the  marvel,  as 
well  as  the  extraordinary  perfection 
irtiich  it  ai  once  acquired.  Many 
otb»  natiODS  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  have  been  republican,— -Corinth, 
1^  Carthace,  Sidon,  Sardis,  Syra- 
cixc^  Iforaeilles,  Holland,  Switzer- 
hod,  America^— hut  where  shall  we 


find  one  which  produced  the  Partha- 
non  or  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Tra- 
gedies of  JBscbyltis  or  the  wisdom  of 
Hocrates,  the  thought  of  Thucydides 
or  the  visions  of  Plato  ?  How  ha«  it 
happened  that  those  democratic  instil 
tutions,  which  in  modern  times  are 
found  to  be  generally  associated  onlv 
with  vulgar  manners,  urban  discord, 
or  commercial  desires,  should  there 
have  elevated  the  nation  in  a  few  years 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  intellectual 
glory— thai,  instead  of  Dutch  pondero- 
sity, or  Swiss  slowness,  of  American 
conceit,  or  Florentine  discord,  repub- 
licanism on  the  shores  of  Attica  pro- 
duced the  fire  of  Demosthenes,  the 
grace  of  Euripides,  the  narrative  dT 
Xcnophon,  the  taste  of  Pbidlas  1  After 
the  most  attentive  consideration,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  explain  this  mar- 
vel of  marvels  by  the  agehcy  merely 
of  human  causes ;  and  are  constrained 
to  ascribe  tbe  placing  of  the  eye  oi 
Greece  on  the  shores  of  Attica  to  the 
same  invisible  hand  which  bad  fixed 
the  wonders  of  vision  in  the  human 
forehead.  There  are  certain  starts  in 
human  progress,  and  more  especially 
in  the  advance  of  art,  which  it  is  utter- 
ly hopeless  to  refer  to  any  other  cause 
but  the  immediate  design  and  agency 
of  the  Almighty.  Democratic  institu- 
tions afford  no  scnrt  of  explanation  of 
them :  we  see  no  Phrthcnons,  nor  8o- 
phocles«  nor  Platos  in  embryo,  either 
m  America  since  its  independence,  or 
France  during  the  Revolution,  nor 
England  since  the  passing  of  the  Re- 
form Bill .  When  we  reflect  that  taste 
in  Athens,  in  thirty  years  after  the 
Persian  invasion,  had  risen  up  from 
the  infantine  rudeness  of  the  JBgina 
Marbles  to  the  faultiest  perystyle  and 
matchless  scidpture  of  the  Parthenon : 
that  in  modem  Ital^,  the  art  of  paints 
ing  rose  in  the  lifetime  of  a  single  in- 
dividual, who  died  at  the  age  of  tnirty- 
eight,  from  the  stiff  outline  and  hard 
coloring  of  Pietro  Perrugiuo  to  the  ex- 
quisite ^race  of  Raphael :  and  tnat  it 
was  during  an  age  when  the  barons 
to  the  north  of  the  Alps  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  when  rushes  were 
strewed  on  the  floors  instead  of  car- 
pets, thai  the  unrivalled  subiimitj  of 
Gothic  Cathedrals  was  conceived,  aiMi 
the  hitherto  unequalled  skill  of  their 
structure  attained :  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  a  greater  power  than 
that  of  man  superintends  human  af- 
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ftuln>  and  thtt.  firom  the  rudest  and 
most  uuproinisifi§  materials,  Provi- 
deooe  can.  at  the  appointed  season, 
bring  forth  the  greatest  and  most  ez- 
Altedefibrts  in  human  inteUect 

As  a  fiivorable  specimen  of  our 
author's  powers  of  military  descrip- 
tion, no  unimportant  quality  in  a  hisio- 
iko,.  we  shsil  gratify  our  readers  by 
hiaaGcount  of  the  battle  of  Platoa,  the 
iiost  vital  conHict  to  the  fortunes  of 
the  species  which  occurred  in  all  anti- 
quity, and  which  we  have  never  else- 
where read  in  so  graphic  and  animat- 
ed a  fono— 


S 


"  As  the  uoops  of  Mardonios  advan- 
ted,  ihe  rest  ot  the  Persian  armaoient, 
Jsemiog  the  task  wbs  uow  not  to  fight  bat 
to  part^ae,  raised  their  standards  and 
ponred  forward  tnmaltaoiisljy  witbour 
discipline  or  order. 

**  PHosanias,  prened  by  the  Prrtiftn 
line,  and  if  not  of  a  nmoroas,  at  least  of 
an  irresolate.  ieMy«r»  lost  no  time  in  sead- 
in^  to  Ihe  Athenians  for  succor.  Bot 
when  the  latter  were  on  their  inarch  with 
the  required  aid»  the^  were  suddenly  in- 
tfercepted  by  the  auxiliary  Qreeks  in  the 
Pernian  serWce,  and  cut  off  Irom  the  res- 
cue of  the  Spartans. 

**  The  Spartans  beheld  themselves  thtis 
left  unsupported,  with  considerable  alarm. 
Yet  their  force,  including  the  Tegeans 
and  Helots,  was  fHty-three  thonsand  men. 
Committinf^  himself  lo  the  gods,  Pattsa»i- 
as  ordained  a  sclemi  sacrifice,  his  whole 
army  awaiting  the  result,  while  the  shafts 
of  the  Persian  bowmen  poured  on  them 
»ear  and  fast  Bui  the  entrails  presented 
discouraging  omens,  and  the  saerifiee  was 
again  renewed.  Meanwhile  the  Spartans 
evinced  their  characteristic  fortitude  and 
discipline— not  one  man  stirring  from  his 
ranks  until  the  auguries  should  assume  a 
more  favoring  asoect;  all  harassed,  and 
seme  woaaded,  by  the  Persian  arrows, 
they  yet,  seekinff  protection  only  beneath 
their  broad  beekUrsy  waited  with  a  stem 
patience  the  time  of  their  leader  and  of 
HeaVi  a.  Then  fell  Callii-rates,  the  suae- 
liest  and  strongest  soldier  in  the  whole 
army,  lamenting,  not  death,  but  that  his 
awoid  was  as  yet  undrawn  against  the  in- 
vader. 

^  And  still  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  seem- 
ed to  forbid  the  battle,  when  Pausanias, 
lifting  his  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears, 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  that  stood  hard  by,^ 
tuppHcaied  the  tnielanr  goddess  of  Cithafr- 
ffsa,  that  if  tha  fates  forbade  the  Greeks 
10  conquer,  they  mickl  at  ImbI  ML  liloe 
warriors.  Aad  while  aHenag  this  May- 
er the  toksas  waked  foibesamaaaddeaJif 


visible  ia  the  victins^  aad  Ike  aagorw 
annotinced  the  promise  of  coming  vic- 
tory. 

"  Therewith,  the  order  of  battle  rang: 
instantljT  throuj§^h  the  army,  and,  to  use 
the  poetical  comparison  of  Pluiaich,  the 
Spartan  phalanx  suddenly  stood  fiorih  in 
its  streo^h  like  some  nerce  animal — 
erestiog  us  bristles  and  preparing  its  ven* 
Ifeance  for  the  foe.  The  ground,  broken 
u  many  steep  and  precipitous  ritlges,  and 
intersected  by  the  Asopas.  whose  sluggish 
stream  winds  over  a  broad  and  rnshybed^ 
was  unfavorable  to  the  movements  of  ca- 
valry, and  the  Persian  foot  advanoed 
therefore  on  the  Greeks. 

"  Drawn  op  in  their  massive  phakMir, 
the  Lacedemonians  presented  an  alnsoat 
impenetrable  bodjr— sweeping  slowly  on. 
compact  and  serried — while  the  hot  and 
Uttdibciplined  valor  of  the  Persians,  more 
fortunate  in  the  skirmish  than  the  baule, 
broke  itself  in  a  thousand  waves  upon  that 
moving  rock.  Pouring  on  in  small  noaa- 
bers  at  a  time,  they  fell  fast  round  (ke  pro- 
gress of  the  Greeks-^eir  armor  slight 
against  the  strong  pikes  of  Sparta— theiF 
courage  wiihout^ill— theirnumberswith-' 
out  discipline;  still  they  fought  gallanOy, 
even  when  on  the  ground  seizing  the  pikes 
with  their  naked  haLds,  and  with  the  won- 
derful agility  which  still  characterizes  the 
Oriental  swordsmen,  springing  to  their 
feet,  and  regaining  their  arms,  when  seem- 
ingly overcome— wresting  away  their  ea* 
emy'is  shields,  and  grappling  with  theoa 
desperately  hand  to  hand. 

'*  Foremost  of  a  band  of  a  thoasaad 
chosen  Persians,  conspicuous  by  his  white 
charger,  and  still  more  by  his  daring 
valor,  rode  Mardonius,  directing  the  a^ 
tack--fiercer  wherever  his  armor  blazed* 
Inspired  by  his  presence,  the  Persians 
fought  worthily  ofiheir  warlike  fame,  and, 
even  in  falling,  thinned  the  Spartan  ranks. 
At  lengih  the  rash  but  gallant  leader  of 
the  Asiatic  armies  received  a  mortal 
wound— his  skull  was  crashed  in  by  a 
stone  firom  the  hand  of  a  Spartan.  His 
chosen  band,  the  boast  of  the  ermy,  Ml 
fighting  round  him,  but  his  death  was  ths 
general  signal  of  defeat  and  flight.  En- 
cumbered by  their  long  robes,  and  prr«ed 
by  the  relentless  conquerors,  the  Persians 
f£dd  in  disorder  towards  their  camp,  which 
was  secured  by  wooden  entrenchiuents^ 
by  ptes  and  towers  and  walls.  Here, 
fortifying  themselves  as  they  best  mighty 
they  contended  snccessftally,  and  with  ad* 
vanta^,  against  the  Lacedssmonians,  who 
were  ill  skiMad  in  assanh  and  siege.' 

'^MeanwhUe,  the  Athenians  obtained 
the  vktoiy  an  the  plains  over  the  G^^ceki 
af  Mardoniiia— finoisg  their  moat  resotote 
eaemy  ia  the  ThebeAs--(three  hnadred  of 
i^kose  principal  wavriois  fell  in  the  field) 
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—mud  low  joined  tke  SfNtrtmim  at  the 
Fersiaa  camp.  The  Athenians  are  said 
lo  hATe  been  better  skilled  in  the  art  of 
siege  than  the  S,>ajtan8;  yet  ai  that  lime 
their  experience  eoold  scarcely  hare  been 
greater.  The  Athenians  were  at  all  times, 
however,  of  a  more  impetnons  temper: 
and  ih<f  men  who  had  *  ran  to  the  charer 
at  Marathon,  were  not  to  be  baffled  oy 
the  desperate  remnant  of  their  aneient 
foe.  They  sealed  the  walU— they  effected 
a  breich  through  which  the  Tegeans  were 
the  first  lo  rush — the  Greeks  ponred  fast 
and  fierce  into  the  camp.  AppHlled,  dis- 
mayed, stapified,  by  the  sadden ness  and 
j^rearnes:$  of  their  loss,  the  Persians  no 
looker  sostained  their  fame — they  dis- 
persed ihemseltres  in  all  directions,  falling, 
a^  ibey  fled,  with  a  prodigioas  slaof  hter, 
so  that  oQi  of  that  mighty  armament 
scarce  three  thousand  eflected  an  esciHpe." 

Oor  limits  will  admit  of  only  one  ex. 
tract  more,  but  it  is  on  a  different  sub- 
ject, and  exhibits  Mr.  Bulwer's  powers 
of  critici8in  io  ihe  fields  of  poetry  and 
romance,  with  which  he  has  long  been 
&nuliar: — 

"SoBunoaing  before  as  the  external 
character  of  the  Athenian  drama, the  yast 
aaiience,  the  onroofed  and  enormous 
theatre,  the  actors  themselres  enlarged  by 
an  above  the  ordinary  proportions  of  men, 
the  »olema  and  sacred  sahfects  ffom  which 
its  firm  and  tcptrit  were  derived,  we  tnm 
to  .fiichy  Ins,  and  behold  at  once  the  fitting 
creator  of  its  grand  and  ideal  personifica- 
tions. I  hare  said  that  Homer  was  his 
original ;  bat  a  more  inteUectnal  age  than 
that  of  the  Grecian  epic  had  arrived,  and 
with  JEschylns  philosophy  passea  into 
poetry.  The  dark  doctrine  of  Fatality 
imparted  its  stern  and  awfal  interest  to 
the  narration  of  events — men  were  de- 
Itoeated,  not  as  mere  self-acting  and  self- 
willed  mortals,  bat  as  the  agents  of  a  des- 
tiny inevitable  and  na^een— the  cods 
themselves  are  no  longer  the  goas  of 
H'Maei,  entering  into  the  sphere  of  nnmaa 
action  for  petty  motives,  and  for  indivi- 
dosl  parpoaes— drawing  their  grandeur, 
set  from  the  part  they  perform,  hot  fVom 
the  docriptions  of  the  poet;  they  appear 
BOW  as  the  oracles  or  tne  agents  of  Fate ; 
they  are  visitors  from  another  worid,  ter- 
rible and  ominoas  from  the  warnings 
which  they  convey.  Homer  is  the  creator 
of  the  Material  poetry,  JSschylos  of  the 
Intellectaal.  The  corporeal  and  animal 
sofierings  of  the  Titan  in  the  Epic  hell  be- 
eoiae  exalted  t:^  Tragedy  into  the  portrait 
of  moral  Fortitude  defying  physical  An- 
gat:$h.  The  Piometheos  of  JEschjrlos  is 
the  spirit  of  a  god  disdaiofallv  sabjecled 
to  the  misfortones  of  a  maiL  In  reading 
this  wooderfol  performance,  which  in  pore 


and  snstaiaed  siblimity  is  perhaps  am* 
rivalled  in  the  literatare  of  the  world, we 
lose  sight  entirely  of  the  cheerful  Hellenic 
worship;  and  yet  it  is  io  vain  that  the 
lea  ined  attempt  to  trace  its  vague  and  mys- 
terious metaphysics  to  any  old  symbolical 
religion  of  the  fiast  More  prc^Mtbly,  what- 
ever theological  system  it  shadows  forth, 
was  rather  the  gigantic  eonceptioa  of  the 
poet  himself,  than  the  imperfect  revival  of 
any  forgotten  creed,  or  the  poetical  di^ 
gutse  ot  any  existent  philosopny»  How- 
ever this  be^  it  would  certainly  seem,  that, 
in  this  majestic  picture  of  the  dauntless 
enemy  of  Jupiter,  pimished  only  for  his  be- 
nefits to  man.  and  attracting  aU  our  sjrm- 
pathies  by  his  courage  and  his  benevo- 
lence, is  conveyed  something  of  disbelief 
or  defiance  of  tne  oreed  of  the  populace— 
a  suspicion  from  which  iEschylvs  wss 
not  ires  in  the  judf^ment  of  his  contempo- 
raries, and  which  is  by  no  means  inconso- 
nant with  the  doctrines  of  Pythagoras." 

Mr.  Bulwer  Justifies  this  warm  eulo- 
ntun  by  some  beautiful  translations. 
We  select  his  animated  yersion  of  the 
exquisite  passage  so  well  Imown  to  scho- 
lars, where  Clyterijoestra  describes  to 
the  Chorus  the  progress  of  the  watch- 
fires'  which  announced  to  expecting 
Greece  the  fall  of  Ti  oy— apassageper- 
haps  unrivalled  in  the  classical  authors 
in  picturesqtie  and  yhrid  images^  and 
which  approaches  more  nearly,  though 
it  has  surpassed  in  sublimity,  Sir  Wal« 
ter  Scott's  description  of  the  bale-fires 
which  announc^  to  the  Lothians  a 
Warden  inroad  of  the  English  forces^— 

''  A  gleam— a  gleam— fiom  Ida's  height, 

By  the  Fire-god  sent,  it  came;— 
From  watch  to  watch  it  leapt  that  light, 
As  a  rider  rode  the  Flame ! 
It  shot  throagh  the  startled  sky. 

And  the  torch  of  that  biasing  glory 
Old  Lemnos  caught  on  high, 

On  iu  holy  promontory. 
And  sent  it  on,  the  jocimd  sign, 
To  Athos,  Mount  of  Jove  divine. 
Wildly  the  while,  it  roee  from  the  isle, 
So  that  the  might  of  the  journeying  Liyht 
Skimmed  over  thehackof  thegleanung 
brine  t 
Farther  and  faster  speeds  it  on. 
Till  the  watch  thai  keep  Macistussteep'^ 
See  it  burst  like  a  biasing  Sun  t 
Doth  Macistus  sleep 
On  his  tower-clad  sleep  1 
Not  rapid  and  red  doth  the  wild  firct 

sweep ; 
It  flashes  aihr,  on  the  wajrward  stream 
Of  the  wild  Euripus,  the  rushing  beam  1 
It  rouses  the  light  on  Messapion's  height. 
And  they  feed  its  breath  with  the  withered 
heath. 
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Bat  it  may  not  ataj  t 
And  away— away — 
It  booDds  in  its  freshening  migkL 

Silent  and  s^m, 
Like  a  broadened  nKxm, 
It  passus  inshem,  Asopos  green, 
And  bants  on  CiibWron  grey  t 
The  waider  wakes  to  the  Signal-rays. 
And  it  sweeps  from  the  hill  with  a  broader 
blaze, 
On— on  the  fiery  Olory  rode— 
Thy  lonely  lake,  Oor|[6pi8,  glowed— 
To  Megara^s  Monat  it  came; 
Ther  feed  it  again, 
And  it  streams  amain— 
A  giant  beard  o<  Flame  t 
The  headland  diffip  that  darkly  down 
O'er  the  Saronic  waters  fh>wn, 
Are  pass'd  with  tha  Swift  One's  hirid 

stride, 
Ai^d  the  haga  roek  § laiae  on  the  glaring 

tide. 
With  mighliar  marek  and  ftareer  power 
itfaioed  Arachnie's  neighboring  tower— 
Tneaee  on  oar  Argi^e  roof  its  rest  it  won, 
Of  Ida's  fire  the  kmf -descended  Sonl 

Bright  harbinger  of  glor?  and  of  joy  t 
So  first  and  last  with  eqaal  honor  crown'd, 
In  solemn  feast  the   race^torch  cireles 

roand. — 
And  these  my  heralJal— this  my  Sum  or 

Pbaoi; 
Lol  white  we  hmitha,llia  victor  brds  of 

Sialk,  m  sif  rft  tainoU^  tkroogh  thahialls 
oiTroy."* 

We  bare  now  diaolMirged  tlie  pletu- 
ing  diit^  of  quoting  some  of  the  geins, 
EDd  pointing  out  some  of  the  merits 
of  thia  remarkable  work.  H  reroaioa 
wiib  eqtial  impartiality,  and  in  no  un- 
fKeodly  sfkiritt  to  j^ance  at  some  of  its 
fiiiilt8--4aults  which,  we  fear,  will  per- 
manently prisvent  it  from  taking  the 
place  to  WBich  it  is  entitled  from  its 
Drillianey  and  research  in  the  archives 
ofliterature. 

The  first  of  these  defects  is  the  con- 
stant  effort  which  is  made  to  justify 
the  proceedings,  and  extenuate  the 
fiiults,  and  magnify  the  merits  of  de- 
mocratic societies;  and  the  equally 
uniform  attempt  to  imderrate  the  va. 
lue  of  aristocratic  institutioas,  and 
blacken  the  proceedings  of  aristocratic 
states.  This,  as  Fouch^  would  say, 
is  worse  than  an  offence — it  is  a  lauft. 
Its  unfairness  and  absurdity  is  so  ob- 
vious,  that  it  neutralnes  and  obliterates 
the  effect  which  otherwise  might  be 
produced  by  the  brilliant  picture  which 
Mr.  Bulwer's  transcendent  subject,  as 


well  as  his  own  remarkable  powers  <» 
narrative  and  description  am>rcL     ^^ 
^e  common  calculation  of  chanoea^  ml 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  stris- 
tocracies  are  always  in  the  wroD^,  and 
the  democracies  always  in  the  right  ; 
that  the  former  are  for  ever  actuated 
by  selfisbt  corrupt,  and  discreditable 
motives,  and  the  latter  everlastingiy 
influenoed  bv  generous,  eanobling,  woA 
upright  feeling.    We  may  predicate 
with  perfect  certainty  of  any  author 
who  indulges  in  such  a  strain  of  thought 
and  expression,  extravagant  eulogiums 
from  his  own  party  in  the  outset^  and 
possibly  undeserved  but  certain  ne- 
glect from  posterity  in  the  end.    If  an- 
kind,,  in  future  times,  when  present 
objects  and   party  excitement    have 
ceased,  will  never  read — or,  at  leaatr 
never  attaoh  faith  to— any  worhss  which 
place  all  the  praiae  on  the  one  aite 
and  all  the  Mama  lo  the  other  of  anjr 
of  the  children  of  Adam.    Eeiy  upon 
it,  virtue  and  vice  are  very  equally  d^ 
*  >  and  biai 


vided  in  the  world :  praise  and  I 
require  to  be  very  equally  bestowed^. 
Binerent  instkutioos  produce  a  widely 
different  ellect  upon  society  and  the 
progress  of  human  affairs :  but  it  i» 
not  because  the  one  makes  all  men 
good,  the  other  all  men  bad;  bat  be- 
cause the  one  permits  the  bad  or  selfisk 
qualities  of  one  class  to  exercise  an 
unrestrained  influence— the  other,  be- 
cause it  arrays  against  their  excesses 
the  bad  or  selfieh  qualities  of  the  other 
cbsses.    All  theories  of  govemment 
founded  upon  the  virtue  of  mankind 
or  the  perfecUbility  c^  human  nature^ 
will,  to  the  end  or  the  world,  be  dia. 
proved  by  the  experience,  and  discard- 
ed by  the  common  sense  of  mankind* 
Mother   Eve   has   proved,  and  will 
prove,  more  than  a  match  for  the 
strongest  of  her  descendants.    Ina- 
bility, selflshness,  folly,  ambition,  raf- 
pacity,  ever  have  and  ever  will  cha^ 
racterise  alike  democratic  and  aristo- 
cratic societies  and  governors.   The 
wisdom  of  govemment  and  politieal 
philosophy  consists  not  in  expecting 
or  calculating  on  impossibilities  from 
a  corrupted  fein^,  but  in  so  arranglog 
society  and  political  powers  that  the 
selflshnesa  and  rapacity  of  the  oppcK 
site  classes  of  which  it  is  conpossd 
may  counteract  each  other. 

The  second  glaring  defect  is  tha 
asperity  and  bitterness  with  which  tha 
author  speaks  of  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  political  opinion.    He  In  all 
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is  VDoeaaing  in  hit 
alttciu  upoD  Mr.  Mitford :  the  histo- 
liu  whote  able  researches  have  added 
m  much  to  our  oorreot  infonnatioo  oo 
fk0  State  of  the  Qrectan  comiDoa- 
vnlth.  fleroi  too^  is  more  ihaa  an 
■yofffiety — here  is  a  fault.  By  dis* 
pkfiag  siKh  extraordinary  bittemesi 
on  the  sabject*  Mr.  Bulwer  clearly 
iiiovsthat  he  feels  the  weight  of  the 
Mitfefd  fire ;  the  strokes  delivered 
have  been  so  heavy  that  they  have 
been  Mt.  Nothing  cotdd  he  more 
impoUtic  than  this,  even  for  the  inte^ 
leatscf  the  party  which  he  supports. 
k  is  not  by  perpetually  attacking  an 
author  on  trinuig  poioCs  or  minor  in* 
aocaracies  that  you  are  to  deaden  or 
■Botralise  the  impreasioa  he  has  made 
Oi  mankiiMl:  it  is  by  stating  facts, 
sedaddectog  arguments  inconsistent 
widi  his  opinioo&  The  maxioii 
*ers  eti  edare  artem^"  nowhere  ap- 
pbes  more  clearly  than  here :  langard 
tm-  the  model  of  a  skilful  controvert 
asaiist,  whose  whole  work»  sedulously 
devoled  to  the  upholding  of  the  Ca- 
tholic  cause  through  the  whole  His- 
tory of  England,  hardly  contains  a 
aiogle  aagrv  or  envenomed  passage 
agalost  a  rrotestant  historian.  Aur. 
Bulwer  wuald  be  much  the  better 
of  the  habits  of  the  bar,  before  he  ven- 
ioKs  into  the  arena  of  political  con* 
fiet.  It  is  not  by  bis  waspish  notes 
that  the  vast  influence  of  Mitford's 
^Ireece  on  ^blic  thought  is  to  be  ob- 
vialed :  their  only  effect  is  to  diminish 
the  force  of  his  attenEq>ted  and  other- 
wise able  refutation.  The  future  his- 
torian, who  is  to  demolish  the  influ- 
ence of  Cokmel  Napier's  eloquent  and 
able,  but  prejudicial  and  partial  his- 
tory of  the  Peninsular  War»  will 
hardly  onoe  mention  his  name. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  most  se- 
ites  objection  to  Mr.  Bulwer's  work 
is  the  complete  oblivion  which  it 
snriBoes  of  a  superintendiog  Provi- 
deooe»  either  in  dealing  out  impartial 
retribution  to  public  actions^  wnmheir 
by  nations  or  individuals  in  this 
world,  or  in  deducing  from  the  agen- 
or  of  human  virtue  or  vice,  and  the 
nock  of  conflicting  passions,  the 
means  of  progressive  improvement. 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr.  Biuwer  is  ir- 
'  rdigioQs ;  far  from  it.  He  jnay  be 
the  most  pious  man  in  existence  for 
anght  we  know.  We  say  only  that 
he  ascribes  oo  influence  in  human  af- 
fcirs  to  a  superintending    agency. 


This  is  being  behind  the  age.  It  is 
lining  in  the  arrear  of  his  compeers. 
The  vast  ch&nges  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution  have  blown  the 
antiquated  oblivion  of  Providence  in 
Raynal  or  Voltaire  out  of  the  water. 
The  oonvulsioos  they  had  so  large  a 
share  in  creating  have  completely  set 
at  rest  their  irreligious  dogmas.  Here, 
too,  Mr.  Bulwer  has  fallen  into  an  im- 
prudencfib  for  his  own  sake,  as  much 
as  an  error.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  works  which 
are  rising  into  durable  celebrity  in 
this  country,  those  which  are  to  iorm 
the  ideas  of  la  jeime  AngUierre^  he 
will  find  them  all,  without  being  fa- 
natical^  religious  in  their  tendency. 
For  obvious  reasons  we  do  not  give 
the  names  of  living  authors ;  but  we 
admire  Mr.  Bulwer's  talents,  we 
would  fain,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
see  them  enlisted  in  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance—for the  sake  of  himself,  fall  in 
more  with  the  rislne  spirit  of  the  age; 
and  we  give  a  word  to  the  wise. 

As  an  example  of  the  defect  of 
which  we  complain,  and  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  injustice  in  the  estimate 
we  have  formed  of  the  tendency  in 
this  particular  of  his  writings,  we 
shall  give  an  extract.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  event  in  the  history  of  the  world 
which  has  been  so  momentous  in  its 
consequences,  so  vital  in  its  effects,  as 
the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Ch'eece  by  Xerxes,  and  none  in  which 
the  snperintending  agency  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  was  so  clearly 
evinced.  Observe  the  reflections 
which  Mr.  Bulwer  deduces  from  this 
memorable  event. 

"When  the  dehige  ofnhe  Persian  annt 
rolled  back  to  its  eastern  bed,  and  the  world 
was  once  more  comperatiTely  at  rest,  the 
oontinent  of  Greece  rose  vieibl>;  and  majesti- 
cally above  the  rest  of  the  civilized  earths 
Afar  in  the  Latin  plains,  the  infant  state  of 
Rome  was  silently  and  obscurely  struggling 
into  strength  against  the  neighboring  and 
petty  stales  in  which  the  old  Etrurian  civili- 
sation was  rapidly  passing  to  decay.  The 
ffenius  of  Oanl  and  Germany,  yei  unredeemed 
from  barbarism,  lay  scarce  known,  save 
where  colonised  by  Greeks^  m  the  gloom  of 
its  woods  and  wastes.  The  pride  of  Car- 
thage had  been  broken  by  a  signal  defeat  in 
Sialy ;  and  Gelo,  the  aUe  and  astute  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  maintained  in  a  Grecian  colony, 
the  splendor  of  the  Grecian  name. 

**  The  ambition  of  Persia,  still  the  great 
monarchy  of  the  world,  was  permanently 
checked  and  crippled ;  me  strength  of  ge- 
nerations bad  been  wasted,  and  the  immense 
extent  of  the  empire  only  served  yet  more  to 
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0ii8tam  the  general  peace,  from  the  exbms* 
tion  of  its  force*.  The  defeat  of  Xerzea  par- 
alysed the  Eaat. 

^'  Tbus»  Greece  was  left  secure,  and  at  liber- 
ty to  emoy  the  tmoquiility  it  had  acquired, 
and  to  direct  to  the  arts  of  peace  the  novd 
and  amaiing  energies  which  had  been  prompt- 
ed  by  the  dangers,  and  exalted  by  the  Ticto- 
riesofwar. 

**  The  Athenians  now  returned  to  their  city, 
saw  before  them  the  arduous  task  of  rebuild- 
,  mff  its  ruins,  and  restoring  its  wasted  lands. 
TEs  Ticbsitudee  of  the  war  had  produced 
many  nlent  and  internal,  as  well  as  exterior, 
changes.  Many  great  fortunes  had  been 
broken ;  and  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  aristo- 
cracy had  received  no  inconsiderable  shock 
in  the  power  of  new  femilies;  the  fame  of  the 
)>ase-bom  and  democratic  Themistocles — 
and  the  victories  which  a  whole  peeple  had 
participated— broke  up  much  or  the  pre- 
scriptive and  venerable  minctity  attached  to 
ancestral  names,  and  to  particular  families. 
This  was  salutary  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
in  all  classes.  Tbe  ambition  of  the  great  was 
ezciled  to  restore,  by  some  active  means,  their 
broken  fortunes  and  decaying  influence — the 
energies  of  the  humbler  ranks,  already  arous- 
ed by  their  new  importance,  were  stimulated 
to  maintain  and  to  increase  it.  It  was  the 
very  crisis  in  which  a  new  cirection  might  be 
given  to  the  habits  and  character  of  a  whole 
people ;  and  to  seize  all  the  advantases  of  that 
crisis,  Fatb,  in  Themistocles,  h;.d  ulotied  to 
Athens,  a  man  whose  qualities  were  not  only 
pre-eminently  great  in  themselves,  but  pecu- 
uarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time*  And,  as  I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  it 
i  s  indeed  the  nature  and  prerogative  of  free 
states,  to  concentrate  the  popular  will  into 
sometning  of  the  unity  of  despotism,  by  pro- 
ducing, one  after  another,  a  series  of  repre- 
sentauves  of  the  wants  and  exigencies  of 
The  Hour — each  leading  his  generation,  but 
only  while  he  sympathizes  with  its  will , — 
and  either  baffling  or  succeeded  by  his  rivals, 
not  in  proportion  as  he  excels  or  he  is  out- 
shone in  ffenius,  but  as  he  gives,  or  ceases  to 
give,  to  the  Widest  range  of  the  legislative 
power,  the  most  concentrated  force  of  the 
sxeeutive;  thus  uniting  the  desires  of  the 
greatest  number,  under  the  administration  of 
the  narrowest  possible  control ; — the  consti- 
tution popular — the  government  absolute  but 
responsible*" 

Now,  in  this  splendid  possage  is  to 
be  seen  a  luminous  specimen  of  the 
view  taken  of  tbe  most  memorable 
events  in  history  by  the  liberal  wri- 
ters. In  his  reflections  on  this  heart- 
stirring  event,  in  his  observations  on 
the  glorious  defeat  of  tbe  arms  of 


Eastern  despotism  fary  the  infant  ef. 
forts  of  European  freedom,  there  is 
nothing  said  of  tbe  incalculable  coo. 
sequences  dependent  on  the  ^tru^gle-« 
nothing  on  the  evident  protection  a^ 
forded  oy  a  superintendip£[Pr  vidence 
to  the  arms  of  an  inconsiderable  Re- 
public—  nothing  on   tbe  marvelloias 
adaptation  of  the  character  of  1  be* 
mistocles   to  tbe   mighty  duty  with 
which  he  was  charged,  that  of  rolling 
back  from  the  cradle  of  civilisation, 
freedom  and  knowledge,  tbe  wave  of 
barbaric  conquests.  It  was  fatb  which 
raised  him  up !  Against  such  a  view  of 
human  affiiiis  we  enter  our  solemn  pro- 
test.   We  allow  nothing  to  fhte,  un- 
less that  is  meant  as  another  way  of 
expressing  the  decrees  of  an  overrul- 
ing, all-seeing,  and  beneficent  intelli- 
gence.   We  see  in  tbe  defeat  of  the 
mighty  armament  by  the  arms  of  a 
small  city  on  tbe  Attic  shore  ^in  the 
character  of  its  leaden  —  in  the  ef. 
forts  which  it  made  ^  in  the  triumphs 
which  it  achieved,  and    tbe   ^tlories 
which  it  won--the  clearest  evidence 
of  the  aeency  of  a  superintending 
power,  ¥%ich  elicited,  from  the  cot- 
lision  of  Asiatic  ambhion  with  Euro- 
pean freedom,  tbe  wondcra  of  Cire- 
cian  civilisation,  and  the  marvels  of 
Athenian  genius.    And  it  is  just  be- 
cause we  are  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portant  agency  of  tbe  democratic  ele- 
ment  in  this  memorable  conflict ;  be- 
cause we  see  clearly  ^hat  inestimable 
blessings,  when  duly  restrained,  it  is 
capable  of  bestowing  on  mankind  ;  be- 
cause  we  trace  in  its  energy  in  every 
succeeding  age  the  expansive  force 
which  has  driven  the  blessings  of  civi- 
lisation into  the  recesses  of  the  earth, 
that  we  arc  the  determined  enemies 
of  those  democratic  concessions  which 
entirely  destroy  the  beneficent  agency 
of  this  powerful  element,  which  per- 
mit the  vital  beat  of  society  to  burst 
forth  in  ruinous  explosions,  or  tear  to 
atoms  the  necessary  superincumbent 
masses,  and  instead  of  tbe  smiling  as- 
pect Qf  earl;y  and  cherished  veffetatloo, 
leave  onlv  in  its  traces  the  blackness 
of  dest^ation  and  tbe  rain  of  nature. 
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That  Liaton  ia  an  excellent  actor, 
all  agree ;  that  be  thinks  of  leaving 
Ihestagei  all  regret ;  that  he  has  made 
a  competence,  all  are  glad  to  hear ; 
but  that  he  is  overoooie  with  modesty, 
we  iboaght  had  hitherto  never  occur- 
red to  any  one.     However,  we  were 
HMtaken ;  for  it  has  just  occurred  to 
a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  papers. 
'niis  discofverer  forewarns  the  public, 
that  the  next  time  they  shall  see  him, 
he  is  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sudden 
blushes,  and  to  weep,  by  partieular 
desire.    The  letter  tells  as,  that  Lis- 
ton.  who  left  Covent  Garden  boards 
m  182S^  returns  there  for  oae  ni^ht 
more ;  bnt«  as  the  writer,  with  pathe- 
tic pleasantry,  and  pleasant  pathos, 
aaysr-"  it  is  supposed  by  his  mends 
that  he  returns  only  to  finish  his  gio- 
rioQs  theatrical  career."    The  letter 
proceeds  to  give  one  of  those  touches 
of  the  historic  broom  by  which  the 
eoacealing  cobwebs  are  swept  away 
from  the  fiune  of  men.      It  tdls  us 
that  ListoQ  was  bom   in  London  in 
1776,  and  first  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  June,  1606.    That  he  has 
alwars  believed  himself  too  nervaut 
Id  take  a  formal  farewell ;  and  even 
DOW  dreads  being  called  on  to  appear 
at  the  end  of  a  play.    Therefore,  adds 
the  writer,  **  Is  it  to  be  hoped  that  on 
Friday  next  this  useless,  and  in  his 
case  painful  ceremony,  will  be  dispens- 
ed with." 

We  never  doubted  Liston's  power 
of  merriment,  and  are  the  less  sur- 
prised  that  he  should  be  ilnerry  in  the 
newspapers.  Of  course  the  announce- 
ment that  he  is  to  fioish  the  part  of 
Looney  Blactwowlter  or  Paul  Pry,  by 
the  part  of  *«Niobe,  all  tears,"  for  that 
night  only,  will  add  prodigiouslv  to 
the  audience,  aod  swell  the  bill  nf  the 
IVirce  by  a  *•  new  attraction."  That  a 
clever  fellow  who  has  fuced  all  kinds 
of  audiences,  in  all  kinds  of  parts,  and 
with  ail  kinds  of  oddities,  for  thirty 
years,  should  feel 'a  sudden  timidity  at 
thest^htofpit,  box,  and  gallery  huzza- 
ing him,  is  a  paradox.  That  he  should 
feel  a  pang  in  the  wavine  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief  horror  in  a  hearty  laugh, 
or  agony  in  *Uhree  distinct  rounds 
<tf  applause,"  is  to  us  among  the  mys- 
teries of  human  nature;  a  phenomenon 
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as  remarkable  as  his  own  physiogno- 
my— a  problem  •*  too  deep  for  tears," 
an  evidence  of  virgin  sensibility  sur- 
viving the  "smell  of  lamp-oil  and 
orange-peel,"  as  poor  Matthews  do- 
fined  the  theatrical  atmosphere,  unri- 
valled in  the  annals  of  the  Minerva  li- 
brary. 

It  is  our  personal  opinion,  that  Lis* 
ton  intends  to  amuse  himself,  and  still 
more  amuse  his  audience,  by  a  bur* 
lesque  of  the  customary  leave-taking, 
and  instead  of  **  sending  his  hearers 
weeping  to  their  beds,'"  or  poisoning 
the  air  with  the  odor  of  hartshorn, 
and  startling  the  ear  with  the  sound  (^ 
hysterics,  wHl  keep  the  multitude 
lauehinff  at  him,  for  him,  and  by  him* 
to  itie  mil  of  the  curtain.  Listen  is 
undoubtedlv  a  loss  to  the  stage.  He 
had  great  humor,  yet  of  a  iieculiar 
kind.  He  had  neither  the  broad  plea- 
santry with  which  Munden  exerted 
such  irresistible  power  over  the  au- 
dience, nor  the  graceful  pleasantry 
that  made  Jack  nannister  the  most 
delightful  of  comedians.  His  talent 
was  dry  humor.  Those  who  see  no- 
thing in  an  actor  but  his  visage,  said 
that  ne  had  the  most  humorous  of  all 
visages,  and  were  prepared  to  laugh 
when  he  twisted  a  muscle.  But  his 
face  was  certainly  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  an  ingenious  mind.  It  was 
actually  heavy.  It  had  neither  the 
flexible  mouth  that  we  see  pit-pat  made 
for  jest,  nor  the  voluble  eye  that  the 
great  dramatist  describes,  **  like  par- 
rots winking  at  a  bagpiper."  But,  as 
the  instrument  of  an  inventive  droll- 
ery, it  was  characteristic.  Listen  was 
rather  a  humorist  than  a  man  of  ho- 
mer. There  was  a  quaint  force  in 
his  conception  that  as  often  made  one 
think  as  smile;  and  a  dexterous  by- 
play which  seldom  left  the  audience 
aware  of  the  skill  to  which  their  de- 
light in  his  performance  was  due.  But  * 
neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  chief  actors 
of  our  day,  have  had  a  lair  trial  with- 
in the  last  twenty  years.  The  stage 
has  produced  too  litUe  of  force  or  no- 
velty to  give  them  the  field  for  true 
talent;  it  has  abandoned  the  strong 
pungency  of  English  character  for  the 
feebio  affections  of  foreign  life,  and 
thus,  instead  of  native  opulence,  given 
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«8  foreign  begeary.  It  is  altogether 
untruu  to  say,  tnat  our  stage  has  been 
driven  to  feed  on  those  husks  by  the 
fiuniDe  of  English  character.  Those 
who  say  this  palpably  think  that  the 
coat  is  the  naan,and  that  theaniformi- 
ty  of  coeluroes  can  extinguish  the  ori- 
ginal diversities  of  profession,  propen- 
sity, and  mind.  Such  thinkers  would 
have  us  believe  that  there  is  neither 
folly  nor  wisdom  existing  except 
through  the  taste  of  the  tailor ;  and 
thit  the  quackery  of  physic,  the  pre- 
sumption of  law,,  the  ostentation  ofsol- 
diership,  the  avarice  of  commerce,  the 
adulation  of  courts,  the  vanity  of  fash- 
ion, the  vulgarity  of  the  parvenuf^hW 
the  peculiar  follies,  and  tangible  exag- 
gerations of  life  are  lost  since  the  day 
when  the  streets  were  a  masquerade 
of  full-bottomed  wigs,  s<^uare.skirted 
coats,  and  rolled-up  stockings.  They 
cannot  see  which  zi^ly  runs  ahead  in 
the  grand  race  of  national  absurdities, 
except  by  the  color  of  the  Jockeys' 
caps  and  jackets.  To  such  critics  the 
whole  feast  of  public  oddity  is  a  feast 
with  all  the  dishes  covered.  Their  eye 
is  baffled  by  the  indiscriminate  show 
of  the  outside,  and  they  Judiciously  de- 
termine that  there  can  be  no  variety 
in  the  viands  within. 

But  the  question  arises.  To  what 
^  is  the  true  deficiency  of  stage  author- 
ship owing  1  We  say  not  to  the  pub- 
lic. Whenever  the  theatres  exhibit 
any  thing  worth  going  to  see,  the  pub- 
lic crowd  the  theatre.  Not  to  the  na- 
tional failure  of  ability  1  In  the  vigor 
which  the  British,  mind  exhibits  in 
every  pursuit,  in  the  countless  avenues 
which  it  finds  or  makes  for  fame,  and 
in  the  natural  propensity  of  the  £ng- 
lishman  for  the  study  of  character, 
we  see  an  inexhaustitne  mine  of  comic 

Ewer,  if  the  mine  were  but  worked, 
the  profound  sensibilities  of  a  peow 
pie,  the  most  sensitive  though  the 
least  ostentatious  in  their  feeRn^  of 
any  on  earth,  %ve  have  as  little  doubt 
that  the  noblest  ore  of  tragedy  is  only 
waiting  to  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
Why,  then,  have  we  not  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  1  The  reason  unquestion- 
ably i^Because  neither  is  solicited 
by  that  especial  encouragement  which 
is  essential  to  both.  TOth  are  espe- 
eial  works  of  genius.  One  requiring 
the  quick  wit,  the  keen  insight  into 
human  eccentricities,  and  the  forcible 
construction  of  story,  which  are  never 
to  be  found  in  their  highest  grade,  but 
Id  the  highest  orders  of  uivention. 


The  other  absolutely  hopeless,  witli* 
out  the  daring  originality,  the  livkig 
conception  of  human  impulses,  and  the 
poetic  eloquence,  which  by  common 
consent  are  born  of  consummate  abi^ 
hty  alone.  But  genius  is  proverbialhr 
shy,  fiistidious,  and  easily  disconcerted. 
If /it  rises  higher  than  the  ordinary 
step  of  men,  it  is  only  the  more  expos* 
ed  to  waver,  and  ieel  at  once  the  force 
and  the  chill  of  gusts  that  would  pass 
unregarded  across  the  path  of  the 
thousands  below.  A  slight  repulse  has 
often  thrown  a  man  or  this  rank  ot 
mind  wholly  off  his  balance,  has  made 
him  relinquish  the  favorite  pursuit  of 
yearsr  and  exaggerating  the  nature  of 
his  fhilure  with  the  same  keen  sensible 
lity  which  fevered  his  spirit  in  the  en- 
terpriser he  resolves,  like  another  Pros- 
pero,  to  abandon  the  fairy  isle  where 
ne  so  lonff  reigned  alone,  break  his 
wandr  and  return  to  the  ordinary 
haunts  and  conunonplace  career  of  ge- 
neral mankind. 

Nor  is  the  fault  wholly  that  of  ma- 
nagers. They  are  a  struggling  class 
of  men.  Within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, none  of  them  have  been  able  to 
do  more  than  fight  ill  luck  from  season 
to  season.  A  long  succession  of  then* 
have  been  ruined  altogether ;  and  a  fate 
manager,  whoso  amateur  propensities 
plunged  him  into  the  hazardous  amuse- 
ment of  governing  a  theatre,  is  said  to 
have  paid  L.dCKOOO  as  the  penalty  of 
his  experience.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
the  resource  7  Or  are  we  to  relinquish 
all  the  advantaffes  which  might  re- 
dound  to  a  civilized  people  from  a 
well-ordered  national  theatre  1  We 
altogether  disregard  the  ridiculous  out- 
cry raised  against  theatres  from  their 
abuse ;  and,  so  long  as  we  have  Shak- 
speare,  can  rejoice  that  we  had  a 
theatre  to  summon  that  mighty  genius 
into  action,  and  still  have  a  theatre  to- 
spread  the  splendors  of  his  mind 
through  the  people  and  posterity.  The 
first  step,  as  we  conceive,  would  be  te 
fbrm  some  public  body  for  the  exyre^m 
encouragement  of  the  drama.  We 
have  a  noyal  Academy  for  painting  ; 
we  have  half  a  hundred  associations 
tbr  all  kinds  of  public  efR>rtSr  from 
the  dreary  drudgeries  of  geology, 
up  to  the  noblest  researches  6i  science. 
Why  not  establish  a  society  for  the 
direct  promotion  of  dramatic  author- 
ship— to  give  rewards  for  the  ablest 
comedy  and  tragedy;  to  spread  dra- 
matic  knowledge,  to  purify  dramatic 
taste;  to  exercise  the  mild  mfluenoe  6r 
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tsoinioaover  Che  conduct  of  actors,  au^ 
toors,  aad  maaagers,  alike,  and  with- 
aat  harshness  or  ofliciousQess,  have 
ail  the  elect  of  a  powerful  and  salu- 
tary jurisdictioii !  The  object  is  cer- 
taioXj  worth  the  trial.  The  literary 
ambitiaQ  of  Swift  was  to  found  aa 
academy  for  the  purification  of  the 
national  ian^oiage.  The  noblest  tro- 
phy' that  I^la  XIV.  raised  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  and  the  only  frag, 
ment  of  his  fame  which  survired  htm- 
meHf^  was  the  French  Academy,  whose 
ebief  exploit  was  the  Dictionary  of  the 
•atioaai  language.  Yet  we  suiBTer  the 
most  hrilliant,  most  effectual,  and 
«06t  permaneitt,  popular,  and  univer- 
sal of  all  the  efforts  of  genius  to  lie  in 
utter  neglect ;  struggling  into  an  abor- 
tive ezisteQce  under  the  difficuhies  of 
bankrupt  theatres  and  bitter  criticisni, 
wholly  unprotected  by  the  natural  pa- 
trooafe  of  the  higher  orders,  almost 
whol^  unknown  to  the  people,  and 
thus  absolutdy  decaying  out  of  the 
land.  To  undertake  this  duty  and  re- 
move this  stigma,  should  be  the  work 
ef  the  opalent,  the  iatelUcpent,  and  the 
patriotic  of  the  nobility  of  England.  It 
would  well  become  Lord  Francis  Eeer- 
ton.  for  instance,  and  individuals  of  his 
tastes  and  opportunities.  Many  would 
Join  thera;  and  a  society  would  be 
lermed,  which  might  become  rapidly 
one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  country. 
Poubtless  they  would  find  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  feeble  writing  poured  .in  upon 
them  in  the  first  instance.  This  is  the 
natuFBl  result  ot  the  long  neglect  of  the 
drama,  and  also — and  the  remark  is 
worth  niaking— of  the  strong  propen- 
sity of  the  people  to  dreanatize.  But  a 
ibw  months  would  exhaust  the  influx, 
aad  then  the  stream  would  be^n  to  run 
pare.  Writers  who  now  shrmk  from 
the  enirS  of  the  pursuit,  who  know  no- 
thing of  the  means  of  access,  or  who 
have  been  disgusted  with  the  difficul- 
ties of  theatric  negotiation;  would  be 
fonad«  deli|^hted  to  follow  the  impulse 
of  their  mmds,  when  the  fruit  of  that 
inpulae  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
bands  <^  men  of  rank  and  estimation, 
aetodted  simply  by  the  wi^h  to  raise 
the  £illen  dramatic  fame  of  this  singu- 
larly dranuitie  country.  We  cordially 
hope  that  the  experiment  will  be  made. 
We  can  answer  for  ita  success.  Half- 
a-dozen  y^rs  would  not  elapse  with- 
out producing  a  total  change  m  every 
natter  conneeted  with  the  national 
drama,  stimulating  the  latent  poetry 
af  England  into  vividness  and  beality« 


and  repeopling  the  deserted  hills  of 
national  literature  with  shapes  not  un- 
worthy to  move  even  among  the  co- 
lossal heroes  and  demigods  of  Shak- 
speare. 

But,  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
faci  that  our  best  actors  have  not  had 
a  fair  field  for  their  display,  we  af&rm 
that  the  fculure  of  authorship  is  the 
true  cause  of  the  comparative  failure 
of  stage  ability.  Tne  most  vivid 
actor  is  but  little  less  than  a  puppet, 
without  a  vivid  parL  He  may  look 
the  character,  but  it  is  the  author  who 
must  give  him  the  power  to  speak  it 
No  pleasantry  of  the  performer  can 
fully  struggle  against  native  dulneas 
in  the  play,  and  no  originality  in  the 
performer  can  make  an  audience  find 
j^rpetual  novelty  in  perpetual  repeti- 
tion. In  fact,  all  our  comedies  are 
worn  out ;  and,  except  Shakspeare's, 
no  tragedies  are  now  ever  capable  of 
being  performed.  Repetition  even  in 
those  cannot  extinguish  the  beautiea^ 
but  it  has  palled  the  delight ;  and  the 
actor's  fame  perishes  under  the  forced 
sameness  of^  the  exhibition.  If  we 
should  once  again  see  the  revival  of 
talent  in  the  drama,  we  should  forget 
our  complaints  against  the  decay  of 
talent  in  the  actors.    While  the  tem- 

f)le  is  in  ruins,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
Istlessness  of  the  priests  1  Like  the 
old  and  fine  superstition  of  the  Greelu^ 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forest  not 
merely  stripped  the  land  of  its  noblest 
ornament  but  exiled  the  whole  host 
of  nymphs  and  sylvans — mado  the 
night  no  longer  vocal  with  sounds  of 
unearthly  harmony,  and  extinguished 
the  purple  wavings  of  the  thousand 
pinions  that  once  bore  the  forms  of 
beauty  and  inspiration  among  its 
dewy  haunts  an4  caverns  of  solemn 
shade. 

It  might  be  a  curious  question  for 
metaphysicians — if  metaphysics  over 
settled  any  thing — why  credulity  ex- 
ercises such  singular  power  over  man  I 
If  there  be  one  fact  more  notorious 
than  another,  it  is,  that  the  fUture  is 
wholly  beyond  human  knowledge. 
That  no  man  can  determine  the  events 
of  the  morrow,  has  amounted  to  a 
truism  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  the 
most  perfect  proof  on  the  subject, 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  incli- 
nation to  believe  that  the  events  of 
not  only  the  morrow,  but  of  yea^  to 
come,  and  even  of  a  whole  life,  can  be 
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determined.  And,  to  make  the  ano- 
maly stronger  still,  this  determination 
is  not  to  be  fixed  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
wis^  but  on  the  ignorance  of  the  igno^ 
rant.  Where  we  disdain  the  philo- 
sopher,  we  trust  the  gipsy;  where 
we  laugh  at  the  man  of  experiencet 
we  rely  on  the  babblings  of  an  old 
woman :  just  as  our  forefathers  scoffed 
at  the  statesman,  and  believed  the  as^ 
trologer.  Last  month  a  prophecy 
shook  the  good  town  of  Halifax  **  from 
its  propriety,"  by  threatening  it  with 
utter  ruin.  It  was  not  to  be  massacre 
by  a  French  invasion,  nor  cannibalism 
by  an  Irish  one.  Napoleon  was  not  to 
rise  from  his  dust  to  inflict  vengeance 
upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Tories,  nor 
Dan  0*ConneIl  to  smite  the  Radi- 
cab  for  having  refused  to  make  him 
••representative  of  all  England."  The 
destruction  was  id  come  in  the  shape 
of  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  penal- 
ties. First  there  was  to  be  an  earth- 
quake of  the  most  sweeping  and  ef- 
Kctual  order.  By  this  all  above 
ground  was  to  be  shattered  to  pieces, 
from  the  mirror  in  the  house  of  the 
mayor  to  the  pane  in  the  cobbler's 
stall.  Then  was  to  come  the  second 
unwelcome  visitor,  in  the  shape  of  a 
thunder-storm,  not  merely  the  *•  most 
terrible  in  the  memory  o(  the  oldest 
inhabitant,"  according  to  the  estab- 
lished formula  on  those  occasions,  but 
one  which  was  to  prevent  any  appeal 
to  the  past,  or  moral  for  the  future,  by 
roasting  every  soul  that  was  caught 
above  ground.  The  finale  was  to  be 
finished  by  a  shower  that  would  have 
carried  away  Mont  Blanc,  if  it  had 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighborhood, 
but,  of  course,  would  make  short  work 
with  the  crackling  ruins  and  burnt, 
bones  of  the  Halifax  houses  and  house- 
holders. 

The  prophecy,  formidable  as  it  was, 
came  from  a  source  which  deepened 
all  its  terrors.  It  was  from  a  pauper 
in  the  county  workhouse.  We  have 
not  ascertained  whether  he  was  not 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  But  if  he 
were,  this  oracle  would  have  been  only 
the  more  worthy  of  public  accepta- 
tion; if  the  man  liad  b^n  an  idiot, 
additional  force  would  naturally  have 
been  ffiven  to  his  authority.  But  if 
he  had  been  frantic  and  the  actual 
wearer  of  a  strait  waistcoat,  it  would 
have  justified  a  general  insurance  of 
bills,  making  of  leases,  and  borrowing 
of  money.  As  it  was,  the  effect  was 
solemn.    As  the  day  apprcached,  a 


new  face  of  virtue  was  very  properly 
visible  over  the  whole  town.    Butch* 
ers*  meat  fell  a  penny  in  the  pounci* 
and  the  pound  itself  seemed  suddenly 
to  enlarge   in   its  dimensions.    The 
loaf  assumed  a  new  whiteness,  along 
with  a  new  magnitude.    Several  cote-  . 
ries  of  old  ladies  declined  attending 
the  card  table.    The  Temperance  So« 
ciety  received  an  accession  of  meni- 
hers,  and  drew  up  a  resolution,  that  in 
future  none  but  rainwater  should  be 
used  in  their  tea,  as  being  the  most  ce» 
lestial.    The  new  corporation  bought 
a  prayer-boc^,  and  the  mayor  earned 
a  proposal,  in  full  conclave,  that  they 
should  attend  the  parish  church  on 
the  Sunday  ensuing,  t^they  survived.' 
Varous  husbands  were  reoonciled  to 
their  wives.     Several  gentlemen  of 
advanced  years  and  good  repute  re- 
paired  to  the  Surrogate  for  licenses,  in 
which  they  inserted  the  names  of  their 
housekeepers.  Several  solicitors  spon- 
taneously docked  several  bills  of  cost 
of  peculiar  longitude.  Two  dissentera 
acknowledged  that  half  a  farthing  in 
the  pound  was  not  a  ruinous  sum  to 
pay  to  the  church-rate ;  and  one  dis-^ 
senter  actually  paid  it  to  the  amount 
of  sixpence  halfpenny. 

Still,  as  in  all  cases  prevention  Is 
bett^  than  cure,  and  virtue  is  difficulty 
where  multitudes  are  concerned,  the 
expedient  most  in  favor  was  flight. 
Numben,  as  the  day  approached^ 
shook  off  the  dust  of  their  |eet  agunst. 
Halifax,  prepared  to  see  the  catas^ 
trophe  on  cheaper  terms  than  total 
conversion,  and  escaped  with  all  speed 
from  the  devoted  town.  The  unfortu* 
nate  theatre,  the  common  scape^goat  of 
the  Simon  Piu^s,  viithout  which  we 
should  have  lost  so  many  terrific  sp^ 
cimens  of  str^t  eloquence  from  the 
itinerant,  and  so  many  drowsy  decla- 
mations from  the  statiotnary,  and  with- 
out which  we  should  have  lost  Sbak- 
speare  too,  a  trifle  in  comparison,  was 
utterly  abandoned.  Mrs.  Ir«24t*s  omi- 
nous name,  well  known  for  her  various 
kinds  of  captivatton,  offered  them  in 
vain.  Taste  was  vanquished  by  ter- 
ror— the  love  of  song  gave  way  to  the 
love  of  life— the  minstrel  was  left  like 
the  nightingale  to  tell  bis  sorrows  to 
darkness  and  solitude— and  the  theatre 
closed  its  doors  in  despair. 


Washington  Irving,  after  gleaning 
the  romance  of  Europe  is  now  indefa- 
tigably  lataring  at  the  romance  of 
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Ameriea.    The  change  of  the  venue 
is  considenible,  and  the  difierence  be* 
vwixsk  the  Gothic  cathedral  and  the 
oatWe  wigwam,  the  Spanish  cavalier 
and  the  painted  man  of  the  scalp,  the 
palace  and  the  prairie,  loses  none  of 
US  distinctDess  in  the  labors  of  the 
retired  tale-writer.    He  now  occupies 
himself  with  sioipler  tasks  than  the 
oibpring  of  his  own  brains,  and  acts 
as  accoucheur  to  the  teeming  memo- 
ries of  the  half-smugslers  and  half- 
banditti  who  supplied  tne  Indians  with 
brandy  and  the  Europeans  with  bea- 
ver ;  the  grao^ttl  representatives  of 
civUhation  in  the  land  of  the  buf- 
lalo. 

Yet  (ruth  has  always  some  kind  of 
wtore ; — ^Nature  is  worth  describing, 
huwewH  nmiur^  she  may  be ;  and  we 
are  miserabljr  sick  oi  the  softest  of  ro- 
manoes.  Irving's  last  performance  in 
hii  present  line  of  business  is  **The 
AdTentures  of  Captain  Bonoeville,"  a 
rambler  through  the  Back  Country, 
OB  a  trmpping  scheme.  The  gallant 
Captain's  employment,  however,  not 
bemg,  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
land  of  liberty,  to  trap  men,  but 
wolves,  foxes,  beavers,  rats,  and,  we 
presome, every  thing  that  wears  a  skin. 
The  Captain's  adventures  lead  him  in- 
to the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  west 
from  those  of  the  United  States.  He 
hunts,  tfhoots,and  roves  at  will  through 
this  vast  region  of  rock,  precipice, 
aad  forest,  which  some  future  Helve- 
tic  will  transform  into  some  future 
Switxeriand,  and  which  will  form  the 
key  of  invasion  a  hundred  years  hence 
for  the  hosts  of  the  prairie  land,  com- 
ing under  the  conduct  of  Occidental 
Napoleons,  to  strike  the  last  dollar 
from  the  desks  of  the  NeW  Englander, 
and  teach  the  Carolinian  that  the  cat- 
o^-nine-tails  is-  not  made  for  the  dingy- 
skinned  alone.  But  this  work  talks  of 
more  than  mountains.  It  gives  us 
some  insist  into  the  native  race  which 
range  th<»e  mountains,  and  whom  the 
march  of  mind,  in  the  sha^^e  of  Ame- 
rican squatters,  is  hourly  driving  from 
their  lands ;  and  the  march  (»  free- 
dom, in  the  sha|>e  of  peach  brandy,  is 
as  rapidly  driving  out  of  existence. 
The  Indians  have  expressive  names  for 
their  tribes;  some  of  them  lofty  and 
sonorous;  some  of  them  sounding 
meanly  to  our  eare ;  but  all  ^ven  with 
raference  to  personal  or  national  qua^ 
lities.  The  tnbes  whose  tides  astound- 
ed 


ed  our  eaHv  youth— the  Chlctaws, 
M<Aawks,  Chickasaws,  and  other  tru- 
culent gatherings  of  consonants,  are 
names  which  seem  to  have  dei>arted 
from  every  thing  tnit  Mr.  Fenimore 
Cooper's  very  voluminous  volumes. 
He  IS  wortbjT  to  be  their  extineuisher; 
and  their  epitaph  can  come  from  no 
more  mortal  hand.  But  twopowerAil 
tribes  survive  beyond  the  mountains, 
who,  though  they  love  brandy  well, 
and  are  infested  with  the  squatter,  yet 
contrive  to  keep  the  legislators,  nego- 
tiators, agents,  and  ambassadora  at  a 
determine  distance,  and  would  hang 
an  American  senator  whh  no  more 
compunction  than  if  he  were  not  more 
than  man.  The  horse  has  done  this 
for  them.  By  stealing  the  horse  from 
the  Mexican  Spanianls,  the  Indians 
make  a  cavalry  that  at  once  evades 
pursuit,  when  they  are  wiftin  the 
range  of  the  rifle,  and  takes  desperate 
vengeance  when  the  rifleman,  drunfk 
and  tired,  doses  in  the  wilderness. 
The  desert  riders— and  they  ride  as 
well  as  any  Arab  on  earth— come  in 
troops  of  fifty  or  a  hundred,  charge 
into  the  heart  of  the  little  camp,  scup 
the  men,  carry  off  the  women,  re- 
moirot  their  cavalry  with  the  horses, 
and  are  off  a  hundred  miles  before , 
day-light  has  tipped  a  single  pinnacle 
of  the  nxMintain  range  with  saffron. 
The  Crows  and  BlaclJeet  are  the  lead- 
ing tribes. 

Among  the  Indhuis  are  some  extra- 
ordinary characters.  Arepooish,  the 
old  chief  of  the  Crows,  would  have 
made  a  great  statesman  in  Europe 
if  he  had  not  been  too  honest  a  man 
for  the  general  exigencies  of  the 
character.  He  waH  politic  enotngh  to 
reconomend  the  peculiar  avoidance  of 
all  ouarrels  with  the  whites.  ••  If," 
said  he,  '**  we  keep  friends  with  them, 
we  have  nothing  to  fbar  from  the 
Blackfeet,  and  can  rule  from  the 
mountains."  Aropooish  was  a  master 
of  all  the  arts  of  Indian  government. 
He  was  a  great  **  medicine  man,** 
medicme  being  the  established  name 
for  the  mysterious  combination  of 
character  which,  in  Europe,  more  ac- 
customed to  the  division  of  labor,  is 
separated  into  the  priest,  the  physi- 
cian, the  prophet,  and  the  conjuror. 
Like  Mahomet  and  his  pigeon,  and 
Napoleon  and  his  star,  this  Numa 
of  the  desert  had  his  oracle  in  the 
shape  of  a  tame  eagle,  which  brought 
to  his  ear  the  secrets  of  fhte.    When 
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the  whites  teughod  at  this,  the  old 
chi^f  joiqed  them  in  the  laugh;  but 
the  eagle  was  iDdispensable  amoog 
the  red  men^ 

But  Arc^KKMsh  was  capable  of  hi^h. 
er  things,  though  in  his  own  quaint 
style.  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the 
lading  traders,  distrustful  of  Indian 
honor,  had  deposited  a  considerable 
quantity  of  furs  in  a  cMhi^  or  place 
of  concealment.  The  rest  of  his  furs 
he  )iad  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
chief.  One  evening  the  old  Indian 
returned  to  his  lodge  with  a  cloudy 
brow,  and  sat  for  a  whil^  according 
to  the  manner  of  his  countryman 
when  eqg^ged  in  matters  of  peculiar 
interest,  wnhout  uttering  a  syllable. 
At  length  he  said  to  Campbell,—-^ 
**  You  have  more  furs  with  you  than 
TQU  brought  into  the  lodge.'^— Camp* 
Dcll  knew  the  ioUy,  or  perhaps  ha* 
zard,  of  equivocating  with  an  Indian 
and  told  him  that  he  bad*  and  where. 
—^  You  speak  straight,'*  said  Aropoo- 
ish ;  **  but  your  cachi  has  been  robbed. 
Go  and  reckon  how  mi^ny  skins  they 
have  taken  from  it."~Campbell 
searched,  and  found  that  he  had  lost 
about  150  beaver  skins. 

The  chief  now  summoned  the  vil- 
lage. Ho  reproached  his  people  for 
robbing  a  stranger  who  had  trusted 
them,  ordered  them  to  bring  back 
the  skins,  and  declared,  that  **  as  the 
stranger  was  under  his  roof,  he  would 
netfii$r  e^  nor  drink  until  every  skin 
was  foundt"  In  a  little  time  some  of 
the^sklns  made  their  appearance,  the 
bilngezs  quietly  laying  them  down  in 
the  lodge,  and  departing  as  quietly  as 
they  came.  Thus  paraed  the  first 
day;  Arq[>ooish  slttmg  in  a  comer 
of  the  lodge,  wrapped  in  his  robe,  and 
tasting  nothiog.  At  nightfall  he 
asked  whether  aU  the  skins  had 
come  in.  Above  a  hundred  had  been 
returned,  and  Campbell  expressed 
himself  satisfied.  But  the  old  chiefs 
honor  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied. 
He  neither  ate  nor  drank  all  that 
uifffiU  In  the  morning  some  more 
skins  were  brought  in  by  twos  and 
threes,  till  but  a  lew  were  wanting  to 
complete  the  number.  Campbell, 
anxious  to  put  ao  end  to  the  old  man's 
fastinff,  again  and  again  declared  that 
heliaa  got  all  that  was  necenary.*— 
««How  many  are  still  wanting  r 
aske^  Aropooish.  Oa  being  xM  the 
number,  bejRrlijsperedtoaomeof  the 
men  around  him,  who  disappeared; 
and,  soon  after,  skins  to  the  lequisite 


anoount  were  laid  on  Ihet  floor.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  not  the 
stolen  skins,  but  had  been  collected 
through  the  village.  *«Is  all  right 
now?"'  asked  the  Indian.  ^AU  i» 
riKht,"  replied  Campbell.  "Good!" 
sM  Aropooish.  **Now,  bring  me  meat 
and  drlnlc." 

Their  parting  was  equally  charac- 
teristic.—••  When  you  come  again 
among  the  Crows,*^'  said  the  cbie^ 
••do  not  hide  your  goods.  Trust 
them»  and  they  will  not  rob  yea. 
Put  your  goods  m  the  lodge  of  a 
chief,  and  they  are  safe ;  out  hide 
them  in  a  eaaUf  and  any  one  will 
steal  them.  My  people  have  now. 
given  up  your  goods  for  my  sake ; 
but  th^re  are  some  foolish  young  mea 
in  the  village  who  may  be  trouble-^ 
some.  Pack  your  horses  and  b^ 
gone." 

But  Aropooish  was  more  than  *  ft 
chief:  he  was  either  a  geographer  or 
a  wit,  or  more  probably  ooth.  To 
some  inquiry  relative  to  the  country*, 
he  replied  at  full  length,  and  with  a 
patrknic  contempt  for  every  other. — 
•*  The  Crow  country,"  said  he,  •♦  is  a 
good  country.  The  Great  Spirit  haa 
put  it  exactly  in  the  right  place. « 
while  you  are  in  it  you  fare  wett- 
Whichever  way  you  co  out  of  it,  yoa 
fere  worse.  If  to  the  south,  great 
barren  plains— the  water  warm  and 
bad— fever  and  ogue^  If  to  tha 
north,  cold  winters,  long  and  bitter- 
no  grafs.  You  cannot  keep  hofsea 
there;  yoa  must  travd  with  doga. 
What  is  a  country  without  hoy»esil, 
On  the  Columbia,  people  poor  and. 
dirty— eat  fish.  Their  teeth  are  wora 
out;  they  are  always  taking  fish- 
bones out  of  their  mouths.  Poor  fiwd 
fish  I  To  the  east,  live  in  villages  f 
live  well,  but  drink  nruiddy  water  out 
of  the  Missouri— bad.  A  Crow's  dog 
would  not  drink  such  water.  About 
the  forks  of  the  Missouri,  fine  coun* 
try ;  epod  water,  good  grass;  plenty 
of  bunalo.  In  summer  it  is  almost  aa 
good  as  the  Crow  country,  fiut.in 
winter  it  is  cold ;  grass  gone ;  no  salt- 
weed  for  horses.  The  Crow  cam^ 
try,''  continued  the  patriot  pan^^istp 
•«  is  exactly  in  the.nght  pkce.  SnoinF 
mountains  and  sunn]r  plains ;  all  kinds 
ofclimates;goodthingilnaU,  WhMk.. 
summer  is  in  the  prairies^  mountaini-^ 
cool;  there  grass  fresh;  dear  waKr 
tumbling  fi'om  the  snow-baiiks«  There 
you  hunt  ^k,  deeiv  antelope,  while. 
their  skins  are  fit  for  dressing.    Plea- 
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tj^flf  vUl0  btsrsoA  inooDlidB 
m  •atumn,  when  tbe  horns  are 
fiiom  tbe  moaotain  fiaedt  you  go  iiHo 
the  pbiiis;  hunt  buffiilo ;  trap  bes- 
im.  Id  winter«  camp  in  woods  along 
the  rirer  sides;  there  boialo  for 
jouiBBh^  and  cotton^wood  baric  lor 
your  bones;  w  in  the  Wood  rifer 
fsiii^  there  salt-fpeedeaougli^  Crow 
000067  exactly  in  tiie  right  plaoe. 
Efeiy  thing  |;ood  is  lo  b»  found  there. 
Ne  country  lilce  Crow  country !" 

Tbe  panegyric  IB  curious,  not  niere- 
h  from  the  ardor  of  the  chie(  but 
nan  its  giring  an  enumeratioD  of  Hbm 
actsal  employmeota  and  enjoyments 
of  tbe  Indian's  life^-a  ctureer  to  which 
BotUag  shnilar  exirts  at  present  in 
Aa  wOTid,  and  of  which  a  lew  gene- 
iMins  to  come  wiU  posssss  nothing 
tettbenemory.  Tbe  Tartar  roans 
a  wilderness,  but  has  neither  forests 
oor  prairies.  He  feeds  sheep,  and 
diiDDmBre^millc;  but  he  does  not 
but  The  Sooth  American  Indian 
bfstcnrootsaad  flak  The  roan  of 
Noftb  America,  is  the  only  habitual 


One  of  tbe  Hymouth  papers  meii! 
tesanafisir  wbich  would  justify  a 
heavy  ponnhivient.  Some  military 
gmHtmn,  as  they  are  said  to  be  l^ 
the  partial  journalist,  laid  a  wa|;er  at 
a  dnnkinff  tiout  that  one  of  their  ser- 
tints  woiSd  eoit  three  fowls,  axid  swai*. 
kw  a  botde  of  whistoy  for  a  meal. 
The  rendt  was  as  unfortunate  as  tbe 
perfonnanee  was  disgusting,  and  as 
«e  taawtatioD  to  tbe  poor  glutton  was 
ennuBsL  The  meal  was  swallowed, 
bit  it  aoon  produeed  great  sufihring. 
IMieal  aid  was  caltod  in,  but  it 
prvfed  useless;  the  stomaoli  pump 
fitted,  and  the  wretched  man  eat- 
pbed. 

As  we  have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing tbe  &ets  in  this  instance,  we  give 
tbe  statement,  of  course,  on  ibe  credit 
of  tfie  journal ;  but  if  it  be  true,  we 
caa  conceive  few  ofibnces  more  fitting 
okjeets  of  inquiry.  If  two  drunlcen 
peaaanta  figbt  m  an  alehouse,  and  one 
diet  in  consequence,  the  coroner's  in* 

nbrinn  in  «« maaslauglner^  at 
jait  If  two  pt ina^gfaters  maim 
each  other,  and  one  of  them  dies,  not 
<)aly  die  survivort  but  the  whole  paitfr 
teboale-holders,  maoagers,  and  in^ 
■tigBtocs  of  tbe  %fat  eome  under  the 
kndof  the  law. .  Undo«^tedhri  H,  at 
Ibe  in«ti|^ptfoB  of  hatfa-deoiea  foolMv 
trateflb  in  ataverorhewever  they  may 


wear  the  King'acld*^  aMman  lifo  Is  « 
taken  away,  the  instigators  ought  to 
be  punished.  The  death  is  thefar 
work,  without  whose  intervention  it 
cleaidy  would  not  have  happened^ 
But  the  subitect  is  of  a  wider  descrip. 
tion.  Wagers  of  tbe  sanae  kiBd  are  * 
not  infrequent;  and  tiiose  disgusting 
exploito  tasnish  the  name  of  England. 
They  ofWn  destrov  the  existence  of  a 
fellow.creature  at  tlie  time ;  and  oom^ 
mon  senses  as  well  as  common  law, 
woirid  bring  in  tbe  whole  parties  con- 
cemed  as  accessaries  before  the  foot. 
This  proceeding  would  sooneKtinguish 
these  abonaieable  wageie. 

Another  vile  custom  dees  iattnile  •^ 
diseredit  to  the  magistracy  of  tlie  pro- 
vinces. It  is  that  of  selling  wives.  > 
A  woman,  of  whom  her  brute  of  a 
husband  wants  to  get  rid,  takes  her 
into  the  market  en  somefoirday  with 
a  rope  round  her  neck  sets  her  up  to 
be  bid  for  by  the  sunoundinr  clowns, 
and  the  barjrain  is  completed  for  halll 
a-4}rown  or  five  shillings.  Toforetgn* 
era  this  proceeding  naturally  enough  ' 
seems  monstrous:  and  theyjscoffat 
our  affeoiation  of  morality.  The  truth 
is,  that  this  practice  exists  but  among 
tbe  most  profligate  of  tbe  lower  dasses; 
that  it  does  not  constitute  a  divorce ; 
and  that  it  is  directly  punishable  by 
law ;  the  object  of  the  whole  shame- 
less ceremony  being,  merely  an  ac« 
knowledgmeat  that  the  huaband  sur- 
renders all  idea,  or  right,  of  taking  an 
action  against  the  man  who  lives  with  * 
the  sqiarated  wife.  But  this  practice, 
at  once  illegal  and  dii^gustinr,  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  magistracy,  wherever  it 
issuflfered. 

If  the  C0aiiti7  magistracy  everlook 
one  offensive  practice^  the  metffop<rfi-^ , 
tan  magistracy,  and  those  of  the  chlc^ 
cities,  are  still  noore  reprehensible; 
To  them  all  gamhig^bouses  subsist  as 
nolorioQs  as  the  noondav.  Yet  the 
magistrates  look  on,  and  leave  the 
prosecution  to  the  parishes.  Thus  the 
nuisance  of  private  waste  is  aggrava- 
ted by  the  nuisance  of  public  expend* 
ture.  The  subtlety  or  the  gaming- 
house ke^>er  is  assisted  by  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  lawyer,  and  as  the  restdt, 
those  actions  are  generally  foiled. 
Yet  a  few  constables  sent  in  once  a- 
weekto  seine'  on  the  tables,  and  a  po^ 
licemaa  stationed  at  the  door  to  pre- 
vent •mgresn,  would,  In  a  short  time, 
abate  an  evil  which  has  brought  more 
young  men  to  ruin^and  meie  old  ones  > 
to  the' jfilhms^  than' any  known  evil 
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of  society.  Bat  then  the  whole  pro- 
ceediog  ought  to  be  impartial.  Jus- 
tice, unless  even-handed,  is  no  justice 
at  all.  The  same  activity  which  fas- 
tens on  the  apprentices  in  Whitecha- 
pel,  or  the  bankers'  clerks  in  the  Re- 
gent's Quadrant,  ought  to  display  it- 
self among  the  stately  structures  of  St 
James's  Square.  The  Pall-Mall  clubs 
ought  to  pay  their  quota  of  penalty  to 
the  public  morale,  and  great  lords  and 
rich  commoners  shoula  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  respect  for  the  laws,  by 
feeling  the  grasp  of  those  laws. 

AuDther  ^fence,  and  one  of  a  more 
oflbnsive,  because  of  a  more  fflaring 
description,  is  the  state  of  the  lobbies 
in  the  theatres.  We  shall  not  degrade 
our  columns  by  attempting  the  detail  of 
scenes  which  we  shrink  m>m  witness- 
ing. But  we  are  entitled  to  ask,  by  what 
right  a  constable  is  empowered  to  ar- 
rest a  wretched  wanderer  through  the 
midnight  streets,  when  this  pampered 
and  painted  profligacy  is  suffered  to 
display  itself  m  its  most  glaring  and 
insolent  obtrusioQ  in  the  theatres.  One 
circle  c^  the  boxes,  though  but  one,  is 
undoubtedly  kept  clear  of  this  nui- 
sance. 

If  this  can  be  so  effectually  done, 
why  not  keep  all  equally  clear !  Do 
the  magistrates  disregard,  the  insult  to 

Eublic  decency !  Do  they  forset  that, 
y  this  disregard,  they  actually  assist 
in  violating  a  public  trust  1  lor,  by  thc| 
existence  S[  this  nuisance,  the  public 
are  largely  excluded  from  the  theatre. 
Their  places  ar^  taken  up  by  a  class 
with  whom  they  cannot  associate ;  and 
even  the  interests  of  managers  in  every 
theatre  in  London  are  eventually  in- 
jured. Fori  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  theatres  have  nevei;  thriven  as 
they  did  of  old,  since  they  have  suf- 
fered this  obnoxious  class  to  be  promi- 
nent among  their  audiences.  The  rea- 
son is  plain :  the  resident  families  of 
the  metropolis  now  seldom  go  to  the 
theatres.  Onoe,  they  went  regularly. 
Some  often,  others  at  stated  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  At  Christmas 
and  Sister  the  custom  of  visiting  the 
two"  principal  theatres  en  niotMwas 
customary  among  the  majority  of  the 
London  householders.  But  this,  though 
children  are  still  taken  to  see  the  panto- 
mimes, has  remarkably  fallen  away, 
and  the  theatre  is  no  longer  amon^the 
regular  places  d  the  London  iamdyli 
gratification.  The  result  is  the  fhlling 
off  of  revenue. 
Nor  do  we  deiiMiid  the  remedy  of 


this  evil  from  maoagers:  they  are  too 
severely  pressed  by  circumstanoea- to 
be  enabled  to  aUempt  it ;  they  are  too 
powerless  to  effect  what  would  now  be 
regarded,  not  merely  as  an  innovatiODy 
but  an  injury.  Riots  would  probably 
be  the  result ;  and  the  theatres  oiigfat 
be  burned  down  in  a  rash  attempt  to 
restore  their  morality.  The  chango 
must  come  from  a  higher  source.  Toe 
magistracy  must  be  edLcited  to  dili- 
gence. The  Mmister  for  the  Home 
Department  must  do  his  duty ;  and  the 
metropolis  of  moral  England  must  not 
nightly  exhibit  a  doeen  displays  which 
would  not  be  tolerajted  in  profligate 
Paris  or  gross  Vienna. 

This  reform  is  the  more  required 
from  the  number  of  the  minor  thea- 
tres. This  number  was  the  offspriiig 
of  popular  outcry ;  and  no  stronger 
exen)plification  of  the  folly  of  that 
outcry  ever  was  offered,  u  was  al- 
lodged  that  the  multiplication  of  small 
theatres  would  at  once  improve  tto 
drama,  by  opening  a  more  extensive 
field,  improve  the  actors  by  compe- 
tition, improve  the  public  taste  bj 
the  new  patronage  or  ^nius,  and  ini* 
pitve  the  noorals  of  their  vicinities  by 
providing  ratioual  amusement  for  the 
multitude  who  would  otherwise  seek 
it  in  the  gin'Shco.  The  actoal  conse- 
quences nave  been  directly  the  re- 
verse. The  drama  has  wholly  died ; 
the  great  theatres  being  so  drained  by 
the  minors,  that  they  are  absolutely  uii-> 
able  to  ofler  the  due  encouragement ; 
and  the  minor  theiftres  performing  no- 
thing but  translations,  or  the  plunder 
of  the  pripcipal  theatres.  Acting  is 
as  close  upon  the  point  of  death  as 
possible;  a  single  food  actor  being 
considered  as  the  fuU  appointment  for 
a  minor  theatre.  The  companies  of 
the  principal  being  thus  drained  of 
their  best  i)erformer8,  and  these  per- 
formers  beiiuf  totally  lost  in  the  vuU 
garitv  and  dtilness  of  the  companies 
round  them.  The  improvement  of 
the  popular  taste  is  to  be  founded  oo 
the  lowest  buffooneries  of  the  lowest 
minors,  and  ^'Life  in  London,"  and 
"Jim  Crow,"  inevitably  superseding 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan.  The  im- 
provement  in  morals  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained  only  from  tlie  inordinate  in- 
crease of  every  species  of  vileness  in 
their  neighborhoods;  every  minor 
theatre  becoming  rapidly  the^udeus 
of  a  centre  of  haunts,  themselves  the 
haunts  of  evary  aboniipation. 
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We  bmr  MrpeHial  aeooants  of  the 

poverty  of  tm  lower  daises  in  both 

Encbiid  aod  IreJand*    That  meo  who 

wiU  save  Dothiog  when  they  have 

work»aDd  will  drink  everything  whe- 

ther  they  have  or  not«  are  likely  to  be 

poQc,  we  feel  ouraeivee  under  no  neoea- 

nty  todeny ;  bot  that  the  lower  dasaaa 

actnalh' do  receive  vast  soma  of  money 

beyond  the  aeceeaities  of  ezistenoe,  we 

confidently  beUere.    And  this  we  be* 

lieve  not  apoo  hearsayct  bot  upon  the 

poblic   proola   of  Parliament     The 

panneijam  of  Irdand  affords  to  keep 

up  the  paupeiiam  of  Mr.  CVCkiiiiiell  at 

the  rate  or  eicbteen  or  twenty  thou- 

and  a-year,  which  keep  up  the  pau- 

wriflDi  of  has  four  retativas  who  do 

treiand  the   hoocnr  to  ait  for  her  in 

tibe  Engliafa  Pariianienr;  bat  also  keep 

up  a  whole  army  of  solicitors,  agents* 

and  other  ftmctionanes  of  rebellion, 

besldeadie  liandaome  allowance  of  two 

thousand  pneals»  with  their  usurping 

hlefarchy  ;  the  HacHalefl^  Murrays^ 

4c   BeMea  this  the  unhappy  and 

iapoveriabed  Pjoople  par  about'  eight 

anlliona  aterlmff  for  wbiskeyy  not  a 

drop  of  which  tE^  reqfoire^  but  every 

drop  of  which  they  swallow.    This  is 

toteable  for  a  country  of  paupers» 

Inart^bfolDMi  with  poverty*  and  not' 

know  lag;  Heaven  help  them  andpunish 

the  lian  whotril  the  tale  of*  wo,  how 

tofletameai  for  the  morrow  in  thto 

wide  world. 

But  the  Badical  oratevaof  Bngland 
lake  up  the  tide  where  the  Papist  mouF* 
ners  break  it  oS,  and  insist  on  it,  that 
life  is  not  worth  livins^  when  ttte  no- 
blest order  of  mankind^  the  ten-pound* 
flfs^  are  ground  to  the  dtni  with  tastes,  > 
tittes,  and  the  other  abominationB  of 
an  aristocracy.  But,  we  have  two 
anthoritiea  on  the  opposite  side^  who 
very  considerably  shake  our  foith  and 
dry  oar  erea  on  the  matter.  The  first 
iilfr.  Tidd  Pratt,  the  Savings  Banks' 
lawyer,  a  lit^  man,  but  a  great  cal- 
odator.  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt  tens  us  and' 
the  public,  that  the  deposits  in  the 
«vrags  banka  amount  to  uttle  less  than 
eif^teea  millions  of  pounds  a-year, 
and  that  br  die  constant  purehase  of 
stock,  the  lowest  orders  wm  soon  be 
the  great  fiindholderB  of  England. 
Eighteen  ndflions is certaMy anand- 
aomeaorplus  of  the  purses  of  the  po- 
verty-stricken. But  Spring  Riccatso, 
a  Imte  man,  and  a  great  calculator, 
brings  in  an  account  which  throws  the 
savings  baalcs  into  total  eclipse ;  and 


thiaiatheezpendtttureongin.  In  the 
year  1884  the  poverty  of  England  laid 
out  hi  gin  L,21374,000.  This  waa 
showy  drinking  for  beggars  crushed 
to  the  dust  by  a  generation  of  oli- 
garchs. The  account  was  still  better 
ra  188S,  when  H  was  LJ»,807,000 
oa^--an  increase  of  tipwards  ot  a  mil- 
lion  and  a  half  in  twelvemonths!  In 
1886  it  was  LJM,710,000--the  mU- 
lion  and  a  half  increase  having  been 
duly  kept  up.  We  are  to  bear  in 
mind  also,  tnat  the  whole  popda- 
tion  of  England  and  Wialea  is  not 
above  fourteen  ndllions^  and  that  the 
gin-drinking  is*  confined  to  the  exclu- 
sive pleasure  of  the  populace;  gitt 
never  being  among  the  luxuries  of  a 
gendemaa's  table,  and  very  uMotik' 
finding  its  way  ititb  his  house.  And 
Ireland  and  Scotland  smuggling  and 
distHling  their  own  beverage  «(i  UM- 
tmm,  WMle  even  in  Enriand  the  gitk*' 
drfaridngifr  narrowed  wittiin  tUaaeilrw 

ireara  by  the  teetotallers  and  other 
overs  of  keeping  theroselveB  in  hot 
water.  Now,  if  we  eathnate  thtt*  do- 
posit  ih  the  savings  banks  so  lower 
Uie  twdve  millkma  a-year,  adding 
these  to  the  expenditure  on  gin,  we 
have'  at'  once  L,WJOOWiO  a-year,- 
namdy,  the  foil  iiherest  of  the  nadond ' 
debt:  in  odier  words^the^- whole  na- 
tional debt  itself;  for  every  one  knowa 
that  the  debt  ia  nofoingm  the  in. 
terest  Thus  the  poverty  of  Ehgland; 
if  it  riiould  please  to  pvctyndsery 
Mid'  mortidItT  in* the  raape  df  dram- 
drinhfng,  and  add  to  wlitat  issavedthMil  ^ 
the  gb-^ira,  what  it  is  palpably  able 
to  Urrby  nom  its  didly expenditure^ 
wDulabe  enough  to  payoff  the  kxationai ' 
debt  any  Easier' or  ha  exist*no6.  86 
much  for 'poverty. 

We  are,  of  cours^  alrttre  th«t'  hi'- 
dhrMoaSs  sometimes  put*  money  into' 
the  savings  banks  for  the  higher  in- 
terest    mt  fois  occurs  in  so  small  "a* 
scale  compared  with  the  mass  of  dd^' 
poahors,that  it  is  not  wortii  consider- 
atbn.    Thisimmense  mi^rityarede- 
ppailors  of  a  superfitfity ;  owneis  of 
money  which  thay  do  not  want,  and' 
dd  not  widi  to  waste,  and  whlcfa  tltef' 
very  nroperty  put  under  publit  protec- 
tfonf  first  in  the  savings  banks,  and  next' 
is  the  funds. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  foat  theiMu 
triotism  of  the  ten-pounders  wouldfbe 
much  more  distinctly  fthown  by  paying 
off  the  natk>nal  debt,  dkan  by  drinking 
any  conceivable  quahtity  of   gin ; 
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though  we  do  not  feel  any  very  san- 
guioo  expectation  of  persuading  the 

S'q  purveyers,  the  gas-lampii^htersof 
e  palaces,  nor  even  the  Sir  Felix 
Booths  of  this  world,  of  the  advantage 
of  our  speculation.  But  four-and-twen- 
tv  millions  of  mopey  swallowed  in  the 
shape  of  liquid  foe  \  The  thought  is 
more  incendiary  than  another  great 
fire  of  London.  Well  may  the  Sir 
Felixes  of  this  world  keep  mansions  in 
the  Portman  places  of  mankind,  bathe 
in  turtle-soup,  and  wash  their  spaniels, 
in  Burffundy.  Yet  we  wish  that  the 
teetotallers  would  make  a  fi;rand  inva- 
sion of  the  distillery,  and  after  boilinga 
few  of  the  concoctorsof  conflagration 
in  their  own  vats,  let  in  the  Th^fnes  to 
liquify  the  whole  fUmt.  With  all  this, 
we  are  aware  of  the  respect  due  to 
vested  interests.  The  physicians,  to 
i^omapoplexiesare  rent-rolls ;  the  sur- 
geons, who  live  on  the  broken  bones  of 
humanity ;  the  undertakers^  who  keep 
themselves  in  their  own  houses,  by  re- 
moving  every  one  else  from  theirs; 
and  last,  and  most  grasping  of  all,  the 
Cluiacellors  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
tax  the  tombstones,  and  lay  their  hands 
upon  every  thing  above  and  under 
ground.  The  slightest  check  on  the 
national  propensity  for  gin  would  be 
answered  bjr  a  general  waU  from  the 
whde  multitude  who  live  on  the  sad 
varieties  of  human  wo.  The  work- 
house would  exhibit  the  portly  ma- 
trons and  pampered  clerks  who  preside 
over  the  distribution  of  the  six  inUlions 
of  pounds  sterling  which  go  in  pota-, 
toes  and  cheese  to  the  pauperism  of 
Britain,  lank  as  the  mice  that  teamed 
their  empty  halls.  The  turnkeys  of 
the  county  Jails  would  grow  melan- 
choly, and  toy  with  Imndcuft  no 
longer.  Jack  Ketch  would  pro- 
nounce his  occupation  o'er ;  and  the 
''drop  itself  might  be  sold  for  old 
flimiture  not  required  at  present  by 
the  owner." 

But  the  calamity  would  not  end 
here.  Themis  herself  might  give  up 
her  last  breath  in  a  groan  that  would 
shake  the  land  from  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  Lizard.  The  judges  would  find 
their  circuits  reduced  to  the  important 
duty  of  marching  into  the  counties 
with  a  fosu  of  clowns  before  them, 
and  the  sheriff's  carriage  to  make  up 
the  show.  The  leanness  of  the  courts 
would  soon  reduce  the  corporiety  of 
the  lawyers,  and  a  speedy  mortality, 
or  a  general  recruiting  for  the  Boat 


India  Company's  service,  would  be 
the  only  resources  against  eating  each 
other.  With  the  barristers  the  solici- 
tors must  go,  that  active  race,  whose 
smaller  dimensions  by  no  means  pre- 
clude their  rival  activity  in  extracting 
their  subsistence  from  whatever  they 
can  fix  on.  The  generation  of  clerlca 
and  law  subalterns  of  all  shapes,  ^zea, 
and  stings,  who  live  by  the  superi<^ 
genera,  must  be  reduced  to  the  famine 
point  without  delay. 

«*  So,  natoralitts  toy,  a  fiea 
Hu  smaller  fleas  that  on  him  prey, 
Ai  d  they  have  smaller  still  to  oite  'em. 
And  so  proceed,  ai  ii^finiUim^ 

All  must  perish  alike;  and  lawyer** 
even  to  the  grade  invisible  and  next 
the  worm,  must  go  together  to  obli- 
vion. 

With  the  consciousness  of  so  sweep- 
ing  a  calamity  before  him,  who  can 
wonder  that  little  Spring  Rice  should 
have  proposed  to  take  off  the  spirit 
license  tax  flrom  the  gin-shops,  **in  the 
full  and  undoubting  confidence  that 
the  increased  gin-drinkinff  therefrom 
would  make  up  the  loss  to  therevenuet'^ 

The  memory  of  Napoleon  is  inex- 
haustible in  france.  His  career  vms 
so  vivid,  his  exploits  were  so  various^ 
and  the  space  over  which  his  military 
life  extended  waa  so  comprehensive^ 
adventurous,  and  interesting,  that  we 
diould  not  wonder  if  it  supplied  tte 
gossipry  of  France  with  materials  fcr 
a  century  to  come.  Of  all  lives  the 
life  of  a  ^reat  soldier  is  the  most  fertile 
in  reminiscences  of  this  order.  Na- 
poleon, one  day  the  chief  of  cabinet8» 
another  day  controlling  camps— one 
day  deciding  the  fate  of  empires  in 
council,  anomer  day  deciding  the  fate 
of  wars  in  the  field — a  statesman  by 
office,  a  soldier  by  profession,  and 
from  the  cradle  to  the  ^rave  a  pre- 
eminently brilliant,  stirrings  and  au- 
dacious spirit-*-Napoleon  was  made  to 
be  the  central  figure  of  the  most  showy 
of  all  rbmance^— the  romance  of  his- 
tory, 

But  his  character  was  more  deve- 
loped in  what  may  be  called  the  pri- 
vate life  of  camps  than  in  those  larger 
scenes  which  belong  to  thrones  and 
fields  of  battle.  He  had  a  singular 
power  of  addressing  himself  to  the 
teelingi  of  the  soldiery ;  and  this  is  the 
more  sinaular,  from  its  seeming  in^. 
compatibuity  with  the  character  of  hie 
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■MBd.  If  ever  man  was  haughty  and 
anogant,  bent  upon  high  thines,  and 
ooQieinptuous  of  human  feelings— if 
efer  bmui  would  have  made  a  bridge 
of  human  heads  and  hearts  to  power, 
and  would  have  immolatod  a  geoenu 
tion  on  the  altar  where  ho  set  up  him- 
self as  the  idol^that  man  was  the  pro- 
fiMuid,  subtle,  and  remorseless  Napo- 
leoQ.  Yei  never  General  of  modern 
time8--Taor,  perhaps,  of  ancient — had 
more  the  skul  of  reachlnjg^  the  heart  of 
the  soldier,  more  identi&d  the  glory 
of  the  soldier  with  his  own  success,  or 
more  combined  the  affections  o(  a  com- 
lade  with  the  dignity  of  a  leader. 

The  latest  work  which  has  been 
pabUshed  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
entitled  '^Evenings  with  Cambac^rds ;" 
for  the  auth9nticity  of  the  source  the 
French  publisher  sufficiently  pledges 
hhns^;  and  unlike  as  the  whole  com- 
munication  is  to  what  mi^ht  occur  in 
the  intercourse  of  a  retired  minister 
amongst  ourselves,  there  is  no  impro- 
bability whatever  in  its  occurrence 
amongst  our  Gallic  neighbors.  The 
n»8t  vigorous  life  in  France  has  a  pro- 
digkHK  tendency  to  trilling.  Under 
despotic  government,  trifling  only  is 
safe ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
trifline  was  the  chief  employment  per- 
mitted to  the  two  coamutors  of  the 
First  CunsuL  The  prodigious  senius 
of  Napoleon  not  merely  threw  the  fa- 
culties of  his  copartners  in  power  into 
the  shade,  but  utteiiy  stripped  them  of 
all  req[K>osibility.  If  Cambac^r^  had 
been  netting  purses  and  Le  Brun 
combing  lap-dogs  all  the  term  of  their 
natural  lives,  they  could  not  have  been 
less  importantly  employed  than  while 
tey  followed  m  the  train  of  the  First 
Consul.  In  these  evenings,  whether 
tiie  ifnecdotes  were  transmitted  direct 
from  the  lips  of  the  Ex-Chancellor,  or 
collected  by  the  editor  from  his  re- 
■lembranoes,  we  probably  have  the 
cfai^  materials  of  his  meditations  du- 
ring the  career  of  the  great  Jacobin- 
Despot  and  Republican-Monarch  of 
France.  We  give  one  of  those  anec- 
dotes, as  curiously  characteristic  of 
Napoleon  en  campagw. 

During  one  of  the  campaigns  in 
.Qermany  the  Emperor,  wrapped  in  his 
grey  great-coat,  was  riding  about  in 
Sie  environs  of  Munich,  attended  only 
by  two  orderly  officers.  He  mel  on 
the  road  a  very  pretty-lookin^f  female, 
who,  by  her  dress,  was  evidently  a 
She  was  weeping,  and 


was  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  boy 
about  five  years  of  age.  Struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  woman,  and  her  distress, 
the  Emperor  pulled  up  his  horse  by 
the  road-side,  and  said,  **  What  is  the 
matter  with  you,  my  dear?"  The 
woman,  not  knowing  the  individual  by 
whom  she  was  addressed,  and  being 
much  discomposed  by  grief,  made  no 
reply.  The  little  boy,  however,  was 
more  communicative,  and  he  frankly 
answered,.  *«Mv  mother  is  crying,  sir, 
because  my  father  has  bcAt  her.** 
••  Where  is  your  father  I"—"  Close  by 
here ;  he  is  one  of  the  sentinels  on 
duty  with  the  baggage."  The  Em- 
peror again  addressed  himself  to  the 
woinau,  and  inquired  the  name  of  her 
husband ;  but  she  refused  to  tell,  beinff 
fearful  lest  the  captain  as  she  supposed 
the  Emperor  to  be  would  cause  her 
husband  to  be  punished.  **3falpetlc, 
your  husband  has  been  beating  you  ; 
you  are  weeping ;  and  yet  you  are  so 
afraid  of  getting  him  into  trouble,  that 
vou  will  not  even  tell  me  his  name. 
This  is  very  inconsistent.  May  it  not 
be  that  you  are  a  little  in  fault  your- 
self r—««  Alas,  Captain!  he  has  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  though  he  has 
one  very  bad  one— he  is  jeeuous,  ter- 
ribly jealous :  and  when  he  gets  into 
a  passion,  he  cannot  restrain  his  vio- 
lence.'—** But  that  is  rather  serious  : 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  jealousy  he  may 
inflict  on  vou  some  serious  injury ; 
perhaps  kill  you."— "And  even  if  he 
did,  1  should  not  wish  any  harm  to 
come  to  him ;  for  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  do  it  wilfully;  he  loves  me  too 
well  for  that."—**  And  if  I  ffuess  right- 
lyf  you  love  him  t" — *•  That  is  very 
natural.  Captain.  He  is  my  lawful 
husband,  and  the  father  of  my  dear 
boy."  So  saying,  she  fondly  kissed 
her  child,  who,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  returned  her  caresbes,  proved  his 
affection  for  his  mother.  «•  Well," 
said  he  again,  turning  to  the  woman, 
**  whether  you  and  your  husband  love 
each  other  or  notr  I  do  not  choose 
that  he  should  beat  you.  I  am  one 
of  the  Emperor's  aids-de-camp,  and  I 
will  mention  the  affair  to  his  Majesty. 
Toll  me  your  husband's  name." — *♦  If 
you  were  the  Emperor  himself,  I  would 
not  tell  it  to  you ;  for,  I  know,  he  would 
be  punished." — *•  Silly  woman!  All 
I  want  is  to  teach  him  to  behave  well 
to  you,  and  to  treat  you  with  the  re- 
spect you  deserve."  —  •*  That  would 
make  me  very  happy.  Captain ;  but 
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though  he  ill-treats  ine»  I  will  not  get 
him  imoished."  The  Emperor  shrugs 
ged  his  shouidersi  made  some  remanL 
u^n  female  obsUoacy,  and  gallopped 

When  he  was  out  of  the  woma^j's 
'hearing*  he  said  to  the  officers  who 
accompanied  him :  **  Well,  gentlemen, 
what  do  YOU  think  of  that  iSfectionate 
creature  1  There  are  hot  manj  such 
women  at  the  Tuileries.  A  wife  like 
that  is  a  treasure  to  her  husband."  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  bag- 
gage, of  which  the  boy  bad  spoken, 
came  up.  It  was  escorted  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  5@d.  Napoleon  despatched 
one  of  the  officers  wno  was  riding  with 
him  to  desire  the  commander  of  the 
escort  to  come  to  him.  **  Have  you  a 
wivandiire  in  your  company  1"— •*  Yes, 
sire,"  replied  the  Captuin.  **  Has  she 
a  child  r'— •*  Yes ;  little  Gentil,  whom 
we  are  all  so  fond  of." — **  Has  not  the 
woman  been  beaten  br  ber  husband )" 
^  I  was  not  aware  of  tbe  circumstance 
till  some  time  after  its  occurrence.  I 
have  reprimanded  the  man." — **  Is  he 
generally  well-conducted  ?" — ^  He  is 
very  jealous  of  his  wife,  but  without 
reason.  The  woman's  conduct  is  ir- 
reproachable."—**  Does  he  know  me 
by  sight  t" — **  I  cannot  say,  sire ;  but 
as  he  has  just  arrived  from  Spain,  I 
think  it  is  probable  he  does  not.'%-**Try 
and  ascertain  whether  he  has  ever  seen 
n^e ;  and  if  he  has  not,  bring  him  hither, 
^y  you  wish  to  bring  him  before  the 
^neral  of  the  division."  On  inquiry. 
It  appeared  that  Napoleon  had  never 
been  seen  by  the  grenadier,  who  was  a 
very  fine-looking  man,  about  five-and- 
twenty.  When  he  was  conducted  to 
Napoleon,  the  latter  said,  in  a  familiar 
tone,  **  What  is  the  reason,  my  lad, 

•  that  you  beat  yuur  wife?  She  is  a 
young  and  pretty  woman,  and  a  better 
wife  than  you  are  a  husband.  Such 
conduct  is  disgraceful  in  a  French  gre- 
nadier."— **lSih!  General,  if  wproen 
are  to  be  believed,  the3r  are  never  in 
the  wrong.  I  have  forbidden  my  wife 
to  talk  to  any  man  whatever ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  my  commands,  I  find  her 
constantly  gossiping  with  one  or  other 
of  my  comrades. —••  Now,  there  is 
your  mistake ;  you  want  to  prevent  a 
woman  from  talking  ;  you  might  as 
well  try  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Da- 
nube. Take  my  advice ;  do  not  be 
Jealous.  Let  your  wife  gossip,  and  be 
merry.    If  she  were  doing  wrong,  it 

*  is  likely  she  would  be  sad  instead  of 
gay.    Your  comrades  are  not  abso. 


hitely  capuchins;  but  I  amnuich  i 
taken  if  they  will  not  respect  another 
man's  wife;    I  desire  that  you  do  nol 
strike  your  wife  again ;  and  if  ny  or- 
der be  not  obeyedt  the  Emperor  shall 
hear  of  it    Suppose  hit  Majesty  wots 
to  give  you  a  reprimand,  what  would 
you  say  then?"— "Ma  jToi,  Creoeral, 
my  wife  is  mine,  and  I  may  beat  her 
if  I  choose.    I  should  say  to  the  Em- 
peror—Sire, look  you  to  the  enemy, 
and  leave  me  to  manage  my  wife." 
Napoleon  laughed,  and  said— **  My 
good  fellow,  you  are  now  speaking  to 
the  Emperor."    The  wora  produced 
its  usual  magical  effect.     The  greiHu 
dier  looked  confused,  hM  down  his 
head,  lowered  his  voice,  and  said«— 
^  Oh,  sire,  that  quite  alters  the  cas9. 
Since  your  Maj^y  commands,  I,  of 
course,   obey." —  ••  That's   right.     I 
hear  an  excellent  character  oC  your 
wife.    Every  body  speaks  well  of^her. 
She   braved   my  displeasure,  rather 
than  expose  you  to  punishment     Re- 
ward her  by  kind  treatment    I  pro- 
mote you  to  the  rank  of  serseant ;  and, 
when  you  arrive  at  Municb,  apply  to 
the  Grand  Mareschal  du  Palais,  and 
he  will  present  you  with  four  hundred 
francs.      With  that  :^ou  may  buy  a 
suttler's  caravan,  which  will  enable 
your  wife  to  carr^  on  a  profitable  busU 
ness.     tTour  son  is  a  fine  boy,  and,  at 
some  future  time,  he  shall  be  provided 
for.    But  mind,  never  let  me  hear  of 
your  halting  your  wife  again.  If  I  do, 
you  shall  find  that  I  can  deal  hard 
blows  as  well  as  you."— ••  Ah»  sire,  I 
can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  fer 
your  kindness."  Two  or  three  years  af- 
ter  this  circumstance,  the  Emperor  was 
with  the  army  in  another  campaign. 
Napoleon  had  a  wonderful  power  (^re- 
collecting the  countenances  of  persons 
whom  he  had  once  seen.     On  one  of 
his  marches  he  met  and  recollected 
the  viwmiUre  and  her  sen.    He  im- 
mediately    rode   up  to   her,   saying 
**  Well,  my  good  woman,  how  do  you 
do  1  Has  your  husband  k^t  the  pro- 
mise he  made  to  me !"    Tbe  poor  wo- 
man burst  into  tears,  and  threw  her- 
self at  the  Emperor's  feet.    Oh,  sire, 
oh, sire!  since  my  good  fortune  led 
me  into  the  gracious  presence  of  youc 
Majesty,  I  mive  been  the  happiest  of 
women."    "  Then  reward  me  by  being 
the  most  virtuous  of  wives."    A  few 
pieces  of  gold  were  presented   with 
these  words;  and  as  Napolean  rode 
of^  the    cries    of  Vim  VEmpimtr^** 
uttered  amidst  tears  and  sobs  by  the 
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mother  aod  ber  ton*  were  repeated  by 
tbe  liiole  battalkm. 

The  poetry  of  Eogland  should 
avake.  Tbe  time  for  manly  appeab 
to  munly  feelings  is  oome,  if  ever ; 
ttud  poetry  is  the  peeuiiar  voice  of 
manuiieas,  feeliiig»  and  freedom.  All 
the  world  is  wear/  of  sonneteering. 
Tbe  sorrows  of  sentimentalists  have 
ao  chirms  for  us.  The  lo^es  of  tbe 
Laooni  Marias, — ^the  Otilnares»  with  the 
knifeiD  one  band,  and  tbe  lute  in  tbe 
otbeiy-the  German  hermnes,  **  mooh 
beoersed  in  beer,"— and  the  food 
sqoftws,  who  make  love  with  scalps,*- 
HBj  perish  in  their  own  swamps,  for 
aDftiuDg  that  we  care.  We  shaU 
nefer  lead  a  line  of  their  raptures ; 
but  «e  desire  to  see  the  young  minds 
of  Eogiand  plonking  deep  into  tbe 
vigorous  and  invigorating  surges  of - 
aatioDal  poetry.  What  imule  Greece 
the  great  fount  of  poetry  to  man- 
kind !  What  but  that  its  noetry  was 
fitWc  It  was  grounded  on  great 
pd^  events,  stimulated  by  public 
DecesBities,  and  ennobled  by  the  con- 
sckoBiieaB  of  public  service.  There 
■ever  was  a  m^on  where  the  son- 
neteer aod  the  aantimentalist  did  so 
little,  or  had^so  little  to  do.  When 
this  d^paneracy  of  the  muse  crept  in, 
thenatioD  had  already  degenerated. 
What  made  the  oratory,  iS»  biogra- 


phy, the  historic  writings  of  Greece 
the  most  stirring,  vivid,  and  lofly  of 
tbe  world  1  They  were  all  public— 
ail  written  by  men  with  cdl  their 
energies  roused  to  the  utmost  pitch 
by  public  life,  and  honored,  felt,  and 
rewarded  by  men  themielves  shaped 
into  the  muscle  and  proportions  of 
heroism  by  public  toils.  What  would 
Pindar  have  been,  writing  sonnets  on 
some  Lais  or  Phrvne  of  Thebes  1 
Demosthenes,  scribbling  exquisite 
papers  on  cookerv  and  tho  passions  in 
the  blue  and  sulphur  Attic  Review, 
published  quarterly  at  the  foot  of  the 
Fnjx  1  or  iEschylus,  fortfettin^  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  luxuriating 
in  the  loves  <^  some  Salaminian  sea- 
rover,  and  some  captured  sultana  of 
Xerxes? 

We  say,  that  if  English  poetry  is 
henceforth  to  be  worth  the  ink  that 
marks  it  on  the  paper,  it  must  look  for 
its  revival  in  national  interest  in  seizing 
on  great  national  transactions,  and  in 
showing  its  participation  in  the  illus- 
trious struggles  of  its  country. 

We  givethc  following  verses,  sung 
at  one  of  the  Birmingham  Conserva- 
tive dinners,  as  an  evidence  that 
poetry  can  raise  its  voice  among  us 
still.  The  verses  might  evidently  be 
more  polished ;  but  ^e  feeling  is 
eood,  and  we  wish  to  see  many  a  fol- 
K>wer  of  such  an  example. 


y^fUtXx^ 


VBM mOHAlI  OONSXaVATlVE  SOUS. 

"  'Tis  tht  voice  of  oar  coaatry,  from  centre  to  shoie, 
It  calls  on  each  Briton  to  slumber  no  more ; 
It  bids  08  arise,  ere  oar  biithright  be  gone. 
And  rally  like  men  roand  the  Altar  and  Throne. 

"  The  God  of  that  Altar,  through  tamalt  and  war, 
Ever  beam'd  apoa  England  his  bright  leading  star ; 
Ever  poar'd  on  oar  lathers  his  blessing  divine^ 
And  ne'er  shall  their  children  prove  false  to  his  shrine. 

"  Roand  the  throne  of  oar  Monarchs  for  ages  have  stood 
Siinis,  heroes,  and  saffes,  the  great  and  the  ^ood, 
No  foe  from  wlthoat  dared  itn  ramparts  to  wm, 
And  it  shall  not  be  canker'd  by  traitors  within. 

"  Too  long,  oh  I  too  long  has  a  faction  held  sway, 
That  piecemeal  woald  dribble  OldEngland  away, 
That  woold  take  fVom  her  King  and  her  Nobles  their  own, 
And  cover  with  iasaltthe  Altar  and  Throne. 

*^  Bnt  it  shall  not  avail  them ;  the  voice  is  gone  forth, 
It  rings  through  the  empire,  east,  west,  soath.  and  north  ; 
For  Britiun,  aproased  and  indignant  at  lengta 
Now  bares,  lixe  a  giant,  the  arm  of  her  strength. 

"  Here  we  stand  for  Old  Bagland,  her  rights,  and^her  laws, 
^i&  the  cause  of  oar  coaatry— Gkni  prosper  that  cause  I 
Unimpair'd  to  oar  children  those  rights  shall  descend, 
We  will  live  to  preserve  them,  or  d%e  to  dtftni," 
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The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Dary  wu  a 
man  of  fine  tiilent  for  chemistry,  and 
might  have  been  alive  at  this  moment 
if  he  had  not  read  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  which  recom- 
mended that  every  clever  man  should 
be  an  universal  genius.  Jeffrey  set 
the  example,  by  curlinffhis  hair,  and 
learning  quadrilles.  The  late  Dr 
Young,  who  was  by  nature  almost  a 
Universallst,  and  fond  of  settling  every 
IhibK  from  a  chess-board  to  the 
Copernican  system,  actiially  learned 
sleight-of.hand  from  Mr  Ingleby  the 
emperor  of  the  conjurors,  and  very 
nearly  broke  his  neck  in  exhibiting  as 
Harlequin  at  an  opera-house  masque- 
rade. We  remember  a  chemical  pro- 
fessor of  some  notoriety  in  London, 
who  suddenly  astonished  his  friends, 
and  amused  the  public  at  that  period, 
by  displaying  his  head  covered  with 
curls,  many  and  exquisite  enough  to 
have  done  honor  to  any  wig-block  in 
the  shop  of  the  celebrated  artist,  who 
has  passed  down  to  history  under  the 
title  of  Barber-rossa.  Sir  Humphrey 
limited  his  ambition  to  poetry  and  pie- 
bald waistcoats,  and  certainly  perpe- 
trated very  curious  performances  in 
both,  yet'  without  much  success  in 
either,  his  poetry  being  prose,  and  his 
waistcoats  patchwork.  But  these  were 
his  follies.  Alt  have  their  follies,  and 
he  redeen)ed  his  by  some  of  the  roost 
showy  possible  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry. 

But  at  present  we  have  to  do  with 
bis  authorship.  As  he  wrote  prose, 
which  he  mistook  for  poetry,  he  wrote 
poetry,  which  he  mistook  for  proee. 
In  his  Salmonia  he  thus  desoribes  the 
advantages  of  angling  to  the  philoso. 
pher,  the  lover  of  nature,  and  the  man 
of  feeling!  **It  carries  us  into  the 
most  vivid  and  beautiful  scenery  of 
nature,  among  the  mountain  lakes, 
and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  that 
gush  from  the  highest  ranges  of  ele- 
'rated  hills,  or  that  make  their  way 
through  the  cavities  of  calcareous 
strata.  How  deliehtfijl,  in  the  early 
spring,  after  the  dull  and  tedious  time 
of  winter,  to  wander  forth  by  some 
clear  stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting 
from  the  purple  bud,  to  wander  upon 
the  fresh  lurr  below  the  shade  of  trees, 
whose  bright  blossoms  are  filled  with 
the  music  of  the  bee,  and  on  the  sur- 
dee  of  the  waters  to  view  the  gaudy 
flies  ^Nirkling  like  gems  in  the  sun- 


beanft,  to  hear  the  twitteriag  of  tlie 
wat'jr  birds,"  with  many  similar  sig^hts 
and  sounds,  and  to  finish  all  by  hook- 
ing a  salmon,  and  carrying  him  home 
in  a  basket. 

All  this  is  very  well  for  Sir  Hum- 
phrey. Yet,  as  jEsopsays,  if  lions 
could  paint,  or  salmon  ettiier,  we 
should  probably  hear  a  difierent  ac- 
count or  the  rapturous  nature  of  humaQ 
huntings  and  fishing.  We  promlae 
that  we  are  not  (Quixotic  enough  to 
venture  a  syllable  against  the  huma- 
nity, wisdom,  and  necessity  of  an- 
gling ;  that  we  are  not  so  utterly  igno- 
rant oir  human  nature  as  to  expect  that 
an  angler  can  l)e  converted  any  move 
than  a  Jacobin ;  or  so  singularly  illo- 
gical as  to  argue,  that  fish|;can  feel  a 
hook  through  a  jaw  or  a  nostril ;  or 
that  whether  they  can  feel  or  not,  the 
question  should  in  the  least  impede  the 
sport  of  either  gentlemen  or  ladies  in 
hooking  them  for  the  mere  sport  of 
the  angler.  Yet  without  attempting 
to  rival  the  picturesque  of  the  philoso- 
pher, may  we  not  suppose  a  aaJ 
with  the  pen  in  his  ^ills  inditing  \ 
such  state  of  the  case  as  this. 

**  After  having  wintered  in  the  \ 
tral  region  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a  depth 
of  ab(Hit  ten  miles,  which  noatorm 
could  disturb,  and  where  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  sands,  the  calnuwsB  of  tlte 
water,  and  the  luxuriant  richness  and 
variety  of  vQgetation  made  the  most 
delightful  life  for  nine  months  of  the 
year,  while  all  on  the  surface  was  ra- 
ging tempest  or  bitter  frost,  the  nece^ 
sity  of  providing  for  my  ofispring  in 
the  river  in  whidi  I  first  saw  the  light, 
drove  me  most  reluctantly  upwards. 
Ar  our  column  of  aboijt  a  hundred  nui- 
lions  approached  the  shores,  we  found 
sufficient  reason  to  regret  the  delight- 
ful regions  which  we  had  left  below. 
Instead  of  the  pure  water  in  which  it 
was  a  Itixury  to  move,  we  shnmk  fron¥ 
the  half  warm,  half  corrupt  surface ; 
we  were  disgusted  by  the  smell  ci  the 
decayed  y^;ctation  poured  down  hjr 
the  rivers,  and  were  all  but  choked 
by  the  mire  which  discolored  the  eme- 
rald clearness  of  the  ocean  for  leagues. 
At  last  we  reached  our  allotted  rivers ;. 
but  here  new  evils  awaited  us ;  vast 
troops  of  dog-fish,  sharks,  and  seala 
awaited  our  coming,  rushed  upon  ua» 
and  devoured  thousands  before  our 
oyes*  But  our  numbera  were  incalcu^ 
lable,  and  we  pushed  on.  At  length  I 
shot  up  my  sativs  streamr  andoagUd- 
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iog  ifito  the  oook  where  I  was  boro, 
fett  some  of  the  aenaalioos  natural  to 
bome.    Aa  I  was  the  hurge;(t  and  most 
fK>werful  tenant  of  the  stream,  I  bad 
DO  fear  of  rivalry  ;  I  swept  through  all 
its  depths  and  reoesties  with  the  delight 
of  novelty,  tasted  its  fresh  herbage, 
sh^teced  myself  from  the  beat  under 
the  shade  of  its  drooping  willows,  and 
al  will  sported  in  the  sun.    But  one 
da]r,asl  was  darting  with  the  speed  of 
an  arrow  and  the  rapture  of  full  anima- 
tion, through  the  centre  of  the  stream 
that  ripi^ld  in  silver  under  a  breeze 
perfimed  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thou- 
sand flower%  1  was  startled  by  the 
sight  of  a  monster  such  as  1  had  never 
seen  before.    It  was  of  indescribable 
^liness.      Instead   of  the   brilliant 
_,  the  diamond  scale,  and  the 
painting,  to  which  I  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  tribes  of  the  ocean, 
its  dothin^  was  of  the  color  of  the 
dingest  miie.    Instead  of  the  light- 
ning rapidity,  ease  and  grace  ai  the 
&I, It  rowed,  or  rather  totteredi  on  two 
singularly  shapeless  props ;  its  employ- 
msot  seeav^  as  idiotic  as  its  ligure  was 
de&rroed.  It  stood  sometimes  gazing  at 
thesim,8oaietimesatthewater,8tretch- 
iM  out  its  arms  alternately  with  a  look 
ordoU  iatenseness,  and  holding  a  long 
ssed  which  it  helplessly  wav^  bacic 
aad  forwudf  like  one  of  the  willows 
aoder  the  breesBe.    Hy  first  sensation 
WIS  alarm,  but  I  saw  that  the  monster 
dfspdedthe  water,  and  I  despised  him 
for  his  impotence.    Hy  next  was  dis- 
gust at  his  d^ormity.    I  gave  a  final 
glance,  dashed  the  waters  with  my 
tail  in  scorn,  and  darted  away.    But 
let  my  folly  be  all  told.    That  glance 
was&taL  Isawatthesameroomeott 
JQit  touching  the  waters,  one  of  the 
oust  delightful  flies  that  imagination 
hsd  ever  shaped  for  the  banquet  of 
so  epieare.    i  was  an  epicure.    And 
his  Mue  wing,  purple  body,  and  golden 
oest  would  have  fuscinated  the  most 
self-denying  eye.    I  was  younff,  rash, 
ardent,  and  hungry.    I  made  but  one 
«riagat  the. ten^tation,and  seized  it  at 
taemoment.    But  to  my  inexpressible 
sarprise  I  felt  a  singularly  sharp  pang 
hi  the  very  act  of  seizure.  I  plunged  in- 
stantly into  the  depths  of  the  river.  But 
fbe  Mu;  was  there  and  every  where. 
Btill  1  plonged  on.  But  I  suddenly  found 
a  strange  check.    At  once  furkHis  and 
inghtened,  I  plunged  on.     But  the 
shock  grew  more  powerful  as  I  grew 
And  at  last,  yielding  to 


fetei,  I  found  myself  rapidly  drawn 
back  through  the  channel  which  1  had 
traversed  with  such  speed.  The  sen- 
sation in  my  throat  now  grew  nnore 
torturing  than  ever.  At  last,  judge 
of  my  horror  when  I  saw  the  monster 
standing  on  the  bank  above  me.  His 
miry  covering  seemed  more  miry  than 
ever,  the  props  on  which  he  tottered 
more  tottering,  but  his  countenance 
was  distended  with  a  hideous  look  of 
triumph.  It  was  not  hunger  like  mr 
own  about  to  be  satiated,  for  the  wretch 
had  a  rotundity  of  stomach  which 
showed  that  he  was  already  gorged. 
It  was  not  poverty  about  to  make  gain 
of  me,  for  I  saw  it  throw  coin  to  a 
crowd  of  young  monsters  standing  on 
naked  props,  to  venture  into  the 
water  where  1  lay  and  seize  me.  It 
was  sport  That  detestable  passion 
which  belongs  to  such  two-legged  muu 
sters  alone ;  the  unaccountable  disre* 
gaid  of  others'  pain,  the  unaccountable 
enjoyment  of  seeing  a  creature  endow* 
ed  with  a  thousand  faculties  of  life  and 
pleasure  finishing  them  all  in  agony.  I 
was  in  torture.  But  the  more  I  writhed 
the  more  the  monster  was  evidentlyde- 
lighted.  Everv  fibre  of  my  throat 
was  torn.  I  felt  alternately  the  dead- 
liest chill  and  the  most  scorching  flame* 
My  eyes  started  from  their  sockets.  My 
heart  panted  in  wild  spasnns.  My  0esn 
quivered  as  if  poison  had  been  dropped 
on  every  scale.  A  sudden  and  violent 
pull,  which  forced  the  steel  into  my 
very  brain,  dragged  me  on  the  bank. 
Here  I  felt  a  new  scene  of  misery.— 
In  the  next  moment  my  whole  frame 
burned  as  if  coated  in  fire.  The  air, 
no  longer  softened  by  the  water, 
seemed  tp  me  all  fiame.  The  sun, 
imtempered  by  the  shade,  looked  a 
vast  furnace  stooping  from  the  sky. — 
The  horrors  of  that  moment  defy  all 
conception.  Fortunately  they  were 
brief — life  could  bear  no  more — I  gave 
one  wild  convulsion,  and  lost  all  sense 
of  being.  Yet  as  I  gave  my  last 
groan  I  could  faintly  hear  a  *  hurrah,' 
and  the  words,  *a  five-and-twenty 
pounds  fish  at  least— capital  sport  !*  ut- 
tered by  the  crowd  of  monsters  in  mire 
round  roe. 

**  How  long  I  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but 
I  began  to  feel  a  sudden  sen)«Uon  of 
life.  I  looked  round  and  saw  mys'lf 
in  a  basket  on  a  bed  of  wet  erase 
whose  coolness  and  moisture  baa  pro- 
bably restored  me.     I  now  saw  the 
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monster  take  the  basket  from  his  back, 
and,  laying  it  on  the  ground,  wipe  his 
heavy  brows,  and  mutter  •  confound, 
edly  hot,  and  five  miles  more  to  walk. 
It  was  good  sport,  no  doubt,  to  catch 
this  fine  fellow ;  but  I  am  sick  of  fish. 
I  have  bad  fish  enough  since  I  came 
on  this  stupid  vbit  to  make  me  loathe 
the  sight  of  it  on  the  table.  Well,  I 
dine  at  the  corporation  feast  to-day. 
This  fallow  will  cut  a  figure  among 
the  turtle  and  turbot  To  the  corpo- 
ration he  shall  go.'  As  I  looked  at  the 
monster's  bloat^  visage,  and  heard  his 
reckless  speech,  a  throb  of  indignation 
shot  through  me.  What !  was  I  to  be 
curtailed  of  my  existence,  mutilated 
and  mangled  only  to  fill  the  stomachs 
of  a  herd  of  clowns,  already  pampered 
with  gluttony  1  Indignation  gave  me 
new  strength.  I  made  one  tremen- 
dous  bound,  sprang  up  in  the  monster's 
face,  and  to  my  measureless  joy  felt 
that  I  descended  in  the  river.  One 
thing  alone  was  now  wanting  to  my 
triumph.  It  was  not  wanting  long. 
The  monster,  startled  by  my  parting 
blow  lost  his  balance,  toppled  off  the 
bank,and  fell  headlonp:  into  the  stream. 
He  roared  like  a  bull,  and  struggled 
like  a  sea-horse.  But  the  stream  was 
strong,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
companvin^  him,  side  by  8ide,fbr  seve- 
ral hundred  yards  down  the  river.  At 
length  the  crowd  of  monsters  whom 
his  cries  had  broueht,  running  along 
the  bank,  dragged  Imn  out  in  the  midst 
of  peals  of  laughter.  He  was  more 
miry  than  ever,  his  fece  was  all  duck- 
weed  and  dismay ;  and  without  basket, 
rod,  or  hat,  terrified,  dripping,  and 
half  drowned,  he  looked  the  most  help- 
less and  ridiculous  of  all  possible  mon- 
sters. I  left  him,  with  a  dash  of  my 
tall  that  ploughed  up  the  water,  in 
scorn,  and  sailed  away  for  my  old 
loved  haunts  in  the  Atlantic.  From 
time  to  time  I  turned  to  gaze  on  the 
scene  of  the  monster's  discomfiture, 
where  I  saw  the  crowd  carrying  him 
away  and  uttermg  roars  of  laughter, 
till  ail  was  lost  in  distance  and  silence ; 
and  I  inhaled  alone  the  living  breeze, 
and  saw  before  me  the  sapphire  stream 
bending  over  the  majesty  of  ocean." 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Memoirs  by 
IiOckhart,some  slight  mention  is  made 
of  a  dinner  to  which  he  wa.s  invited, 
less  as  tkt  lion,  than  to  be  one  c^  a 
party  of  lions.  All  were  conversation- 
ists, the  den  was  full,  and  the  feeder 


did  bis  best  to  stir  up  his  menagerie 
among  the  rest  was  **  Conversatioi 
Sharpe."    How  this  trite  and  affe!cte>c 
person  ever  attained  the  name,  triflfni 
as  it  now  is,  rrust  be  left  to  the  discn 
mination  oi  his  trifling  coterie.     Bui 
he  has  lef\  a  le^cy  of  his  talent  behiiM^ 
him,  and  nothmg  on  earth  or  under  it^ 
can  be  noore  dry,  formal,  or  shallonr. 
His  book  has  buried  his  reputation,  it 
has  carried  his  little  buoyancy  doirti 
like  a   mUl-stone.     No   man   stnco 
Sheridan  has  actually  been  a  good  c(mi- 
verser.    A  mere  man  of  anecdote  may 
be  amusing  but  be  is  not  a  good  coo- 
verser,  he  is  a  walking  ,je8t-book,  an 
edition   of  Joe  Alillar  in   coat  and 
breeches;  a  reciter  of  scraps  out  o€ 
Dryden  or  P^>pe,  with  now  and  then  a 
stanza  from  Byron,  to  show  that  he 
has  not  grown  too  old  for  the  rinng 
generation,  is  not  a  good  converser, 
but  a  walking  commonplace  book,  a 
mutilated  copy  of  "the  elegant  ex- 
tracts."   A  repeater  of  the  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  last  century  who  plagues  the 
table  still  with  newspaper  paragraphs* 
new  fifty  years  aeo,  assumes  a  superi- 
<»ity  for  having  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  departed  great,  though  he  Kved 
no  more  connected  with  them  than  a 
rat  in  one  of  their  stables ;  the  man 
who  rises  in  his  chair  and  settles  all 
questions  by,  **  Sir,  I  saw  Mr.  Fox,  na j» 
saw  him  frequently ;  he  was  a  short 
man,  with  a  round  stomach  and  a  lurge 
head  ;  I  heard  him  speak,  sir,  and  f 
shall  never  hear  such  eloquence  again, 
though  the  one  half  of  his  speech  was 
lost  in  his  own  sputtering,  and  the  other 
half  in  the  applause  of  the  house."  This 
reminiscent  is  not  a  good  converser, 
but  a  walking  turnpike,  through  which 
the  great  and  little  pass  alike,  and 
leave  nothing  but  halfpenny  tickets 
behind.    But  incomparably  the  most 
alarming  of  the  whole  tribe,  the  hon 
par  excdlence,  is  the  academic,  whose 
life,betweenthecollegeand  thechurch* 
yard,  seems  to  be  one  great  gulf,  the 
world  a  nonentity,  and  no  image  in  his 
mind  but  the  absurdities  (^  some  head 
of  a  college  dead,  ftc.,  fifty  years  affo» 
and  as  obic^ure  in  his  li^  as  ever  he 
was  in  his  grave.    The  quoter  of  Ho- 
race,  to  prove  that  a  venison-p&stjr  is 
not  a  plumpudding.deliberately  talking 
Aristotle  over  his  sherry,  and  in  his 
moments  of  confidence  mouthing  the 
first  half  dozen  lines  of  the  Iliad ;  this 
man  is  not  a  good  converser,  but  a 
public  nuisance,  and  ought  to  be  extinw 
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gniibed  by  petitioQ  to  the  two  houses 
of  tlie  legislature;  he  is  a  fly  leaf  of 
Lilly's  Onumnar,  scratched  over  with 
the  autographs  of  hoobv  scholarship. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  an  ambi- 
tbuB  coQveraer,  and  therefore  not  a 
leood  one.  He  oferdid  his  work,  had 
t  prodigious  memory,  with  prodigkNis 
^aotatKMis,  ticketed  like  an  attorney's 
pi^Boo-hoteSy  and  between  long  reei- 
latioos  from  Dryden,  and  forgotten 
fiagmeots  of  the  Edinburgh  BeTiew, 
vas  among  the  mne|  innocent  and  in- 
tolerable men  of  his  time.  Sir  Walter 
Seott  was  clever  in  all  things,  atid 
therelbffe  in  converaation.  All  his  re- 
oolIectioDS  were  Scottish,  and  tboujrii 
amising  and  chHracteri^k,  Englim- 
men  were  but  slowly  brought  to  give 
ap  their  souls  to  the*  memories  of  ti  e 
Bones,  ihe  Blairs,  and  Mackenaies 
of  Auk!  Reekie.  Yet  there  was  a  per- 
petual animation  about  Sir  Walter,  a 
readiness  to  tw  happy,  and  make  every 
body  dse  happy ;  an  absence  of  all 
discoverable  sense  ot  self,  and  a  kind 
of  conversational  good-will  to  ail 
round  the  table,  that  made  him  always 
pleaamg.  He  had  the  true  conversa^ 
taial  temper.  No  aflfectation  of  supe- 
riority, no  harshness  of  remark,  no  se- 
verity in  looking  at  men  or  times,  no 
oocaskmal  sullennen.  He  was  always 
In  the  vein,  and  never  without  some 
vieasaat  aneedole,  just  of  the  r%[ht 
length,  and  just  odd  enough  to  amuse. 
It  iaa  thouMsd  pfties  that  in  the  Intter 
years  of  his  life  he  dkl  not  write  his 
*leooHeotioas."  It  would  have  been 
one  of  the  roost  amusing  pieces  of  na- 
ture and  eccentrlchy  in  the  world. 
But  he  was  no  wit.  His  pleasantries 
vere  of  the  memory,  and  except  by  the 
quaintness  which  seems  to  be  impress- 
ed on  the  Scottish  idkmi,  and  -the  drv 
boBior,  whkfh  seems  equally  national, 
he  seldom  «*set  the  table  in  a  roar.*' 

The  Marquis  Weilesley  would  be 
a  good  oonverser,  except  lor  the  mis- 
mue  of  bis  having  gone  to  Eton. 
The  *M&i  form'*  rises  before  him  as 


the  Weird  Sisters  before  Macbeth,  ft 
perpetually^  molests,  mystifies,  and 
masters  him.  ^e  quotes  all  through 
his  waking  hours.  If  he  drops  asieem 
which  lie  does  of  late,in  the  best  com- 

Kny,  he  slides  from  a  discussion  oa 
rigord  Pie  into  a  sarcasm  from  Ju. 
venal,  or  an  episode  from  Silius  Itali- 
cus.  His  waking  hours  are  rendered 
unhappy  to  himself  and  mankind  by 
altemaio  citatkms  from  Martial  and 
the  ••  Marattah  war."  But,  of  all  men» 
living  or  dead,  Sheridan  was  the  best 
oonverser.  Poor  Richard !  poor,  in- 
ded !  thy  lifh  was  an  old  ''alipaaacy'' 
a  catakigue  of  sunrises  and  sunsstt» 
Ihsts  ana  feasts,  and  idl  not  worth  a 
penny  when  the  year  was  done.  Hiswas 
a  Whig  life;  profeauonal  patriolisai» 
ufieless  ability,  lip  honesty,  and  Houau 
(^Commons  honor.  But  his  nature 
was  Tory ;  he  had  not  an  iteroofmaliea 
in  his  composition.  He  loved  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen ;  he  would  have 
stood  by  the  Constitutioo,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  pauper  all  his  life,  and  hadt 
in  the  turf  phrase,  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  Unhappy  Lazanis,  at  Uie  gate  d 
the  Dives  or  Devonshire  House  ;  liv* 
in|;  on  Whi|^  cmmbs  all  his  wretclMNl 
life,  and  at  its  end  left  to  any  dog  that 
would,  to  lick  his  sores.  But  he  was 
the  wit  of  wits,  after  all ;  and  the  da* 
parting  genius  of  converaation  crush^ 
ing  together  the  bones  and  brains  of 
all  the  conversationists  before  or  sincs^ 
ought  to  build  a  monument  of  theoa 
over  the  spot  where  this  pleasant  and 
unhappy,  powerfbl  and  feeble^  br^ 
liant  and  extinguished  luminanr  of  the 
table,  the  Commons,  and  the  Stage,  is 
wedded  to  the  worm. 

«^eridan,too,  had  his  conversational 
faults.  **N€moomnibuthori$."  Which^ 
being  interpreted,  Is,  no  one  can  be  al« 
ways  telling  the  best  stories,  and  savi 
ing  the  roost  sparkling  things  In  ton 
world.  He  was  uneven.  Hewaseithet 
all  cloud  or  all  sunshine.  But  frooi 
the  doud  sometimes  shot  a  flash  thai 
was  more  brilliant  than  all  sunshine. 
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**  Laado  maoentein." — Hoeace. 


Wb  bare  been  much  flpratified  b^ 
this  little  performance,  the  first  edi« 
tion  of  which,  we  confess,  had  escaped 
our  notice.  There  is  a  spirit  of  frank- 
ness and  candor  about  it,  and  an  ab- 
sence of  all  disguise  in  the  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  the  party  from 
which  it  emanates,  which  are  worthy 
of  all  acceptation.  It  contains,  in  foct, 
the  existing  philosophy  of  Whiggisra 
reduced  to  its  elements,  and  conveyed 
in  the  popular  form  of  a  l^ric  operet- 
ta,  instead  of  being  embodied  in  pros^ 
pamphlets,  or  dreary  quarterly  mani- 
fesftoes  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  To 
such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  the  candor 
of  the  author  carried,  that  we  were  at 
first  a  little  puzzled  to  discover  whe- 
ther the  poem  was  really  the  produc- 
tion of  a  bona  fide  Whig,  or  of  some 
wicked  Tory  ^iL  who,  like  Lord  Pal- 
merston  of  yore,  in  his;  celebrated  new 
Whig  Cruide,  had  adopted  this  conve- 
nient vehicle  of  satire  against  his  p<^i. 
tical  opponents.  A  careful  compari- 
son, however,  of  the  sentiments  which 
the  aathor  attribute  to  the  peisonages 
of  his  piece,  with  the  opinions  avowed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration  **in  their  place  in  Purlia- 
mcnt,"  has  satisfied  tis  that  the  author 
is  ivhat  he  professes  to  bo — a  genuine 
Wblg,  in  fact,  "^a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews ;"  and  that  the  work,  notwith- 
•tanding  the  comic  mask  which  the 
author  affects  to  wear,  has^its  serioiB 
side,  and  is  in  truth  little  more  than  a 
poetical  version  of  the  speeches  of 
the  different  members  of  Government, 
as  recorded  in  the  Mirror  of  Parlia- 
ment. How  far  the  publication  may 
¥e  made  with  the  sanction  of  Ministers 
we  know  not ;  though,  from  the  cha- 
racteristic nature  of  the  speeches  and 
IvHcs assigned tothe leading  actors  in 
the  scene,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  some  of  them  at  least  have 
been  written,  or  at  least  revised,  by  the 
parties  concerned ;  and  that  the  work 
may  be  regarded  as  an  ex[>enmental 
publication  made  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining how  far  the  public  mind 
is  yet  prepared  for  the  reception   of 


those  simple  and  undeviatinR  prin- 
ciples  by  which  the  views  of  ue  pre- 
sent Administration  have  been  and  are 
likely  to  be  guided.  We  look  upon  it 
as  a  sort  of  li^ht  pilot,  sent  out  to 
show  how  the  wind  sits,  before  ventur- 
ing to  launch  the  real  balloon. 
Should  the  brochure  be  favorably 
received,  the  work  will  no  doubt  he 
claimed  by  its  true  authors:  if  the 
public,  on  the  contrary,  be  startled  by 
the  naked  simplicity  of  the  Ministeriiu 
creed,  poor  Mr.  Dibdin  will  probably 
be  left  to  bear  the  pelting  ot  tue  storm 
as  he  best  may. 

In  the  mean«time,  it  is  deli^htfid  to 
see  in  what  a  spirit  of  true  philosopher 
these  little  pleasantries  are  composea. 
The  authors  do  not  affect  to  conceal 
from  themselves  that  they  are  the  sub- 
jects of  general  ridicule ;  they  are  the 
first  to  admit,  that  with  the  exception 
of  their  immediate  dependents,  and  of 
those  who  agree  to  march  through 
Coventry  with  them  in  the  mean-tinoe, 
that  they  may  turn  them  to  the  rear, 
and  make  use  of  them  for  their  own 
ends  aflerwardsr-they  are  despised 
and  rejected  of  all  men ;  but  the^  do 
all  this  with  such  a  poor-devil  air  of 
0|)enne8s  and  bankammiet  and  bear 
with  such  resignation  the  visitation  of 
national  contempt,  that  they  absolutely 
disarm  our  resentment.  ''Do  not 
beat  me,"  said,  or  looked  Sterne's  ass, 
••  but  if  you  will  you  may."  It  wa» 
impossible  to  beat  him  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. So  it  is  with  us  on  |>e- 
rusing  this  good-humored  Ministerial 
confession.  The  foot  which  was  about 
to  be  **  unsupportably  advanced"  is 
withdrawn ;  the  knout  drops  from  our 
hand ;  $olvuntur  rim^  tabulcBi — and  the 
culprit  leaves  the  bar  with  a  verdict  of 
not  proven,  ''nodding  and  cockine 
his  eye  to  the  jury"  as  if  nothing-  had 
happeneil. 

Tne  author,  as  we  have  said*  ba« 
chosen  to  throw  his  subject  into  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  has  sdected  as  the 
time  when  the  unflmching  pruiciples 
of  his  party  might  be  supposed  to  be 
displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage — 


♦  The  Cabinet;  a  Downing  Street  Operetta:  in  one  Act.    The  Music  selected  from 
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ibm  mmBterial  muster  kk  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's  alter  the  triumphant  majority 
of  £80  upoD  the  English  Cburch-Rates 
Ml.  liie  feara,  hopes,  and  consola- 
tioDB  of  men  in  office ;— the  statement 
and  onlbrcement  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciples by  which  they  are  determined 
to  be  eovemed ; — the  contrast  be- 
tween the  weak  and  wavering  coun- 
sds  of  those  who»  almost  in  spite  of 
tbemselrei,  are  compelled  to  still 
STOW  a  lingering  attachment  to  de- 
oencT  and  consistency  of  conduct,  and 
the  firmness  of  those  who  follow  the 
sorer  guidance  of  self-interest  throuc^h 
good  report  and  bad,  afford  room  for 
some  scenes  of  considerable  interest 
and  power. 

Tliere  is  one  point  in  Mr.  Dit>. 
din's  perf<nrmanoe  by  which  it  is 
fiiyorably  distinguished  from  the 
crude  and  irregular  productions  with 
which  cor  theatres  are  at  present  de- 
loged;  Tiz.  the  attention  which  he 
pays  to  the  unities.  Unity  cf  flaee^ 
m  particular,  to  which,  since  the  pre- 
Jodjce  produced  by  Dr.  Johnson's  pre- 
ftee  to  Shakspeare,  too  little  attention 
we  fear  has  t)een  paid,  is  with  him  a 
paramount  consideration.  His  scene 
IS  laid  in  Downing  Street,  once  for 
aJl ;  and  from  that  no  coosidemtion 
will  induce  his  characters  to  stir. 
Unity  <^  fUft  and  unity  of  tnleresr  this 
littledranaa  also  possesses  in  perfection . 
From  first  to  last  the  characters  think 
and  speak  oiotm  thing  only,  namely, 
how  best  **  to  rob  me  the  King's  Ex- 
chequer," with  the  smallest  possible 
eqmralent  of  services  rendered  in  re- 
turn. We  had  at  first  thought  that 
the  author  had  even  discovered  a  new 
unity,  viz.  the  unity  of  <ea?, — the  per- 
sonages of  the  piece  being,  nominally 
at  least,  c^the  masculine  gender ;  but 
rtie  pretensions  of  Lord  Holland,  at 
least,  to  the  character  of  an  old  wo- 
man, may  be  stated  to  us  by  a  friend 
to  be  so  plausible,  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
ful to  our  minds  whether  Mr.  Dibdin 
can  fidrly  take  credit  for  the  success- 
ful achievement  of  the  dramatic  no- 
velty at  which  he  appears  to  have 
aimed.  The  unity  of  ttsie,  it  will 
easfly  be  ima«pned,  has  not  occa- 
sioned the  author  much  difficulty : 
since  the  whi^e  action  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  a  single  fetU  a<mftr 
at  Lord  Melbourne's  alter  the  divi- 
iioo. 

While  admitthig  the  author's  merits 
in  regard  to  the  unities,  wo  are  bound 


in  fhimess  to  state,  that  the  ndtathe 
of  his  piece,  as  is  too  generally  the 
case  witA  these  munooj  performances, 
■«  is  naught."  It  has  been  obviouBly 
^  slobbered  up  in  haste,"  being  **'  hor- 
ribly stufied  with  epithets,"  which 
have  no  meaning  or  purpose  beyond 
that  of  filling  up  the  line,  and 


bling  the  poet  to  conform  with  appa- 
rent decency  to  the  ezi^cies  or  the 
musical  composer.  It  i»9  in  short, 
precisely  such  bombastic  ten-syllabled 
trash  as  we  have  lately  been  compel- 
led to  encounter  in  the  Duchess  de  la 
Yalliere,  but  which,  after  the  ques- 
tionable suocess  of  that  experiment, 
we  trust  we  shall  not  be  again  sub- 
jected to  in  the  long-threatened  dra- 
ma of  ««  Cromwell."  We  think, 
therefbre,  we  shall  do  a  service  both 
to  our  readers  and  to  the  author,  by 
confining  our  extracts  from  his  (^>e- 
retta  to  the  lyrical  portion  of  the 
piece.  It  is  a  department  of  poetry  for 
which  he  seems  io  us  to  have  a  consi- 
derable turn« — and  in  which  we  are 
inclined  to  thinlq  (certainly  with  no 
party  prejudices  in  his  favor)  that  he 
has  been  tolerably  successful. 

The  piece  opens  with  a  duo  between 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Spring  Rice,  who 
have  lust  entered,  not  a  fittle  discoo- 
certed  by  the  miserable  diq[>lay  of  the 
night,  and  who,  in  the  first  mommts 
of  consternation,  give  vent  to  the 
gloomiest  views  as  to  the  ministerial 
pospects.  There  is  a  wonderfUl  co- 
incidence, in  some  respects,  and  con- 
trast in  others,  between  this  despond- 
ing effijsion  of  the  honorable  gentle- 
men and  the  triumphant  opening  duet 
of  Noodle  and  Doodle  in  Tom  1'humb. 
Indeed,  we  observe  that  Mr.  Dibdin, 
in  several  of  the  lyrics  with  which  the 

Siece  is  interspersed,  has  obviously 
erived  considerable  assistance  from 
some  of  ourpopular  aflerpieces ;  such 
as  "Tom  Thumb"  and  "The  Forty 
Thieves ;"  and  that,  in  particular,  he 
has  been  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
great  lyric  poet  of  his  party,  the 
translator  or  Anacreon,  whose  man- 
ner he  has  nK>re  than  once  copied  with 
considerable  success.  In  this  instance, 
indeed,  he  has  pretty  plainly  indica- 
ted the  source  from  which  the  idea  of 
his  opening  has  been  taken,  since, 
with  all  the  candor  of  Joseph  Surface^ 
he  actually  attaches  the  somewhat  hi-  . 
dicrous  adjuncts  of  Noodk  and  Doodle  f 
to  the  names  of  the  two  Ministerial 
performers. 


AiB^3\wi  TImmb. 
(JCey  ^iwo  Flaf^AaompmiiimmU  DaM$  Ba$$  Okligmtii. 

MooS^        Ob  what  aday !  what  a  pitiful  majority ! 

What  oo  eaith  muM  now  be  dune  to  save  our  ddo  1 
Bmile         Public  meo  are  **  dreased  in  but  a  little  brief  authority/' 

When  the  nation  weara  a  universal  grin. 

JVomUi.        All  about  us  jeer  and  flout  u&— Radicals  uproarious 

Swear,  in  lieu  of  such  a  crew,  they'd  rather  have  a  Torjr-Hovae. 

DofodU.        Wbichever  way  your  eyes  may  stray,  t>  dexter  or  to  sinister. 

There's  nothing  seen  but  the  chagrin  of  some  expiring  Miuistar. 


Oh,  such  a  vote !  such  '^a  shocking  bad"  majority ! 
8uch  another  victory,  and  we're  uudone. 
Tibs  Odbsrt .  No !  though  we  drop  to  '^  a  respectable  minority," 

We're  not  the  Boys,  for  all  their  noiw,  to  **  out  and  run." 

Notwithstanding  the  resolution  an-  jures  them»  by  their  past  eilbrta  and 

Bouiiced  in  the  last  line,  there  is  an  former  success  in  retaining  office  in 

obvious  want  ofconfidenceontbe  part  spite  of  the  most  untoward  events^ 

of  the  choristers,  which  betrays  itself  to  &oe  the  matter  boldly,  and  send 

in  a  tendency  toward:i  a  treble,  and  up  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords* 

in  the  superfluous  shakes  and  quavers  He  even  affects  to  doubt  whether  tbew 

introduce  in  the  course  of  the  perform-  have  sustained  any  discomfiture  at  all» 

anoe.     At  the  conclusion,   there  is  and  presfies  the  point  that,  unless  si 

an  anxious  pause  for  a  few  minutes,  number  of  their  friends  bad  been  aoca. 

which  is  broken  by  Lord  John  Russell,  dentally  absent,  they  must  have  car- 

who,  assuming  a  theatrical  attitude,  ried  the  day  triumphantly.    We  cm 

endeavors  to  restore  confidence  by  make  room,  however,  only  for  two 

an  animated  address,  in  which  he  coo-  stanxas  of  this  address. 

An^*"  SooU  wka  ikse." 

Whigs,  whose  sires  with  Hannpden  bled, 
WhigB,  whom  I  have  <^  mt«-led, 
Whigs,  whom  Holland  long  hath  fed. 

Once  again  give  ear. 

By  the  thimble-rigging  cause- 
By  th'  inexplicable  pause 
Of  the  Appropriation  Clause, 

What  have  we  to  foar  I 

Even  the  eloquence  of  the  Leader,  endurable,    even    though    the    evil 

however,  cannot  persuade  the  com-  should   be  of  frequent  occunenoe. 

■any  that  their  attitude  is  of  a  very  We  remember  a  PMsage  in    Don. 

unposing  kind,  so,  dropping  his  Don  Quixote,  in  which  SancSiv  alter  tli» 

Carlos  tone,  Lord  John  comes  at  once,  drubbing  admhuistered  to  hunself  and 

in  plain  terms,  to  the  point;  and  his  master  by  the  Yanguesian  oafw 

admits  that  an  ex^mplarv  drubbing  rierB,  in  cooacM^nence  of  ue  over-firo^ 

has  been  administers,  but  touches  licsome  dbposition  of  Boainante,  eai» 

OB  various  topics  of  consolation,  and  presses  sentiments  of  a  nature  verj 

aK(4ains  the  course  of  treatment  br  analogous  to  those  of  Lord  Johnv  San« 

which   the  painfiil  eflucts  of  such  cho  thus  states  the  grounds  whidi  !&• 

discipline  may  be  rendered  perfodly  duoed  him  to  deeliae  the  kind  ofier 


idtr.] 
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mnde  by  Don  Qoiiote  to  alW  him 
to  take  veDgeance  oo  his  eneinies  forth- 
with at  his  own  baiid:^ — ^Sir,  I  am  a 
meek,  quiet,  peaceable  oum,  and  can 
digest  any  iiyury  be  it  ever  so  hard, 
for  I  )iave  a  wife  and  small  children  to 
maintain  and  bring  up :  wherefore  let 
iiie  apprise  your  worBnipthat  I  will  in 
DO  shape  whaterer  use  my  sword 
against  either  knight  or  knave ;  and 
that  henceforward,  in  the  sight  of  God, 
I  forgive  all  injuries,  past,  present,  or 
to  come,  which  I  have  already  receiv- 
ed,  at  tlds  preaeot  time  suffer,  or  may 
hneafier  undergo,  from  any  person 


whatsoever,  hish  or  low,  rich  or  poor» 
gentle  or  simple,  without  exception  to 
rank  or  circumstances."  In  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  reBolutionM  oi  Panza 
are  framed  is  the  manifesto  of  Lord 
John  Russell  composed.  He  merely 
stipulates,  in  addition,  that  compensa- 
tion and  castigation— -hard  kicn  and 
hard  cash— shall  bear  a  due  proportion 
to  each  other ;  and  with  this  Judicious 
amendment  he  supports  the  Chrisdan 
views  of  the  destined  Governor  of  Ba> 
rataria,  in  the  following  pious  and 
long-suffering  strain  >- 


SOTO— LOBD  JOBB  KITSSUiL. 

My  fnends  of  Thb  Thimble,  why  riiould  we  despahrl 
A  drubbing,  no  doubt,  is  an  awkward  affiur-^ 
But  this  we  must  just  be  contented  to  bear. 
If  the  Downine  street  livery  still  we  would  wear, 

Whidi  nobody,  can  deny,  deny, 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  drubbing  is  alwavs  unpleasant  enough, 
And  **  a  towel  of  oak"  disagreeably  rough ; 
Bat  still  we  are  piade  of  nKoestftteemen  like  stu£(   . 
Than  to  toddle  down  stairs  in  a  heat  or  a  hufi^ 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

A  drubbing  is  never  a  snl^ect.of  pride : 
But  although  not  remarkably  thick  in  the  hide^ 
When  the  kicks  and  the  ha&pence  are  bofh  om?  side» 
Tou'U  find  me  a  safe,  not  a  sensitive,  guide. 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  die 

A  drubbing  a-week  (or  perhaps  rather  more) 
Buns  up  in  the  twelvemonth  a.  pretty  long  score, 
But  yet  we  have  ever  this  comfort  in  store, 
That  ^  place  is  a  plaster  for  every  8ore»" 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

A  drubbing  like  (ftts  makes  us  look  rather  small— 

But  even  on  tip-toe  I  never  was  tall ; 

And  we  must  not  omit  the  great  truth  to  recall,  . 

That  the  lower  we  are,  the  less  fear  of  our  &11— 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny, 
Which  nobody  con  deny.         * 


The  audience  in  general  are  won- 
derfully comforted  by  this  view  of  the 
case,  and  the  compHmentsof  the  little 
Senate  are  paid  to  Lord  John  as  to  a' 
«ort  of  modem  Varro,  "quia  de  re- 
pblica  non  desperftsset."  Hobhouse, 
oowever,  who  has  been  observed  to 


fidget  a  good  deal  during  the  opening 
scene,  now  rises.  He  confesses  that, 
though  it  may  be  a  weakness,  he 
is  still  annoyed  by  some  awkward 
scruples  of  conscience;  ventures  to  ezt 
press  some  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of 
Lord  John's  plaster,  and  even  hints 


8j^  Tim  Cabinet.  U^^t 

thttt  thmre  nmx  be  caMi  ia  wbfoh  re-  nation  of  Lovd  HbHati^,  wtoi  MiiFow^ 

lignstkm  will  tecome  utmvoidabte.  ing  his  goaty  cniteh  in  thunder  down^** 

TmB  startling  proposition  rouses  the  and  seemiagtj  inspired 'by  the  genius 

CMooiatSiBcretary  from  a  doze  on  the  of  old  Walter  de  Mapes, 

sbAi,  and  excites  the  Yehement  indigo  '^Sic  loquHnr/* 

(Titihi  at  Propoiitum  la  Tabema  Mori) 

{Sackbia  tmi  Kettledrum.) 

llihi  est  propositum  locuin  retinere  t 
Proeul  ab  omoio  tempua  erit  Acre ; 
Baiu:uai  Thesaurarium  juiFat  psssidere^ 
RsnoHATioifEH— -nostrum  est  borrere. 

Nihil  unquam  fiicere  fbit  mos  majonun, 
Duels  LancasteffS9  eaaceHnrionMi : 
Sapientes  equidem  I    Ego  instar  horum 
Fed  nil  est  ftciamr-ln  seoula  snoulonmu 


Populus  noe  sihttal    leiaainastoeol^r 
Proceres  Ihstidiant— perpetremus  jocos. 
Alii  Prffidiligaiit  aims  atqve  Iboo^ 
EmunctiB  naris^  egomet  antepooo  coquosk. 

Permittante  podagri,  offldum  teoebo 

Offidum  demittere  minimi  suadebo : 

Ut  hirudo  lateri,  sitiens  hserebo : 

Dum  que  gutta  superest  sanguinem  sorbebo. 

Adsint  rot  perpetuo  Bacchus  atque  Geres ; 
(Cythereara  eemitem,  eheu  I  frustfa  uuedrss) 
Sermo  tunc  rotandus  est^  toCus  atq«e  terM; 
Vulpis  ecce  veteris  genuinue  hsBres  I 

Super  meum  tumulum  ttte  mecri^atli " 
^  Jacet  hjc  qui  dapibuset  tmo  vijtit  satia: 
Quod  in  tow  fbehtt  obtinuit  a  ihtis 
Pretio  nil  &cere,  ut  fteerat  nfl  gratiar.^ 

Loud  cheering  ibllows  the  condu-  of  the  law  courts,  Lord  LansdoirBe  ia 

sioii  of  this  animating  address,  oq  the  called  updo  for  an  extempore   Ter- 

part  ofthoee  who  understand  ittanid  the  sion  of  this  Leonine  chant,  a    feat 

company  are  observed  to  drain  their  which  he  perfbrms  in  such  a  manner 

^iasseswith  more  than  usual  gusto,  as  to  satisfy  even  the  translatofofLope 

On  the  motion  of  the  Attorney-General,  de  Vegja.    Thus  runs  his  Lordship's 

however,  who  professes  to  say  that  he  improvisation,  which,  we  undersund, 

has  lost  some  part  of  tiie  allusions  it  has  exeited  not  a  little  envy  on  the 

contains^  owiog  to  his  not  being  accus-  patt  of  his  great  continental  rivals^ 

tomed  to  any  better  Latm  than  that  Bgriod  and  Wdir:— 

My  mind  is  made  up,  place  and  pay  to  retain — 
when  feirly  kick'd  out  'twill  be  time  to  complain ; 
Whatever  betide,  let  us  stick  to  Whitehall^ 
Eedgnation,  my  friends,  were  tbe  devil  and  all. 

In  this  Duchy  of  mine,  &ince  the  nation  began, 
To  do  nothing  at  all  was  the  Chancellor's  plan : 
Wiae  plan !  which  to  follow  no  man  can  be  apter, 
BVmt  nothiAg  rii  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 


mn.]  The'CaHmek  M 

if  the  naiioii  sbould  him  vn,  oor  comfort  is  place ; 
In  the  Lcvds.  Joocyh  Miller  oaey  qover  dingrace : 
To  our  hearths  and  our  altars  another  may  look* 
Commend  me  for  one  to  my  kitchen  and  6ook. 

While  the  eoot  leaves  me  Ufo,  office  still  shall  be  mine^ 
No  mortal  rll  ever  advise  to  resign : 
-  Like  a  leech  to  the  side  will  I  stick  to  my  prey, 
While  a  drop's  to  be  drained  I  will  never  give  way. 

Fill  Bacchus  my  goblet«  and  Ceres  my  plate-^ 
rrheir  feir  coronrae,  I  fear,  must  have  cut  me  of  late)— > 
UMoired  bv  their  aid,  I  can  spout  pretty  foir— 
Ola  Chaiile  might  own  ipe  his  genuine  heir. 

On  my  tomb  let  them  write,  'stead  of  commopplace  stufl; 
*'flere  lies  one  who  through  life  swilied  and  swallowed  enough— * 
He^aked  but  one  boon,  and  fate  brought  it  about, 
To  be  idle  with  pay,  as  he  idled  without." 

Lord  Melbourne,  observing  that  the  electrical ;  Neptune's  •*  quos  ego"  was 
proceedings  had  been  attended  with   not  nrH>re  instantaneous ;  the  troubled 


beat,  no'yr  thinks  it  prudent  to  elements  of  the  party   subside  into 

\Mkt  a  part  in    the  debate,  and  gives,  calmness.     Every  man  lays  his  hand 

SI  we  are  inclined  to  think,  rather  a  wiUi  an  approving  smile   upon   his 

toerous  turn  to  the  deliberations,  by  breeches  pocket,  *«  and,  hushea  in  mm 

avoiiyQg  any  possible  allusion  to  re-  repose,  expects  his  eveniag  pay,"  while 

ngnation  in  tlie  outset,  and  impressing  the  Premier,  in  the  most  dulcet  tones, 

sa  the  attention  of  his  hearers  the  sim-  thus  sets  forth  the  charms  of  Quarter 

pie  &ct,  that  next  ouar(«r-ito^  is  the  5th  Qay-^. 
oCJalyl    The  emoi  of  this  stroke  is 

SQMQ-^CviSOOmCT  MXLBQUBlfS.) 

Fiamhforit  Accompaniment.    T— «—  Jlf-^— 

Am— >*<  Love's  Young  Drmm^^ 

1. 
There's  not  a  iov  the  Statesman  knows 

lake  that  of  Qitabteb-Dat  !  , 

Amidst  his  thorns,  it  is  the  Rose 
That  blossoms  by  the  way. 
In  darkest  night 
It  is  the  light 
That  shines  with  cheering  ray : 
Oh,  what  were  life 
But  toil  and  strife, 
If  not  for  Quarter-Day ! 

2. 

Let  others  vainly  talk  of  Faic»— 

'Tis  but  a  noondajr  dream. 

An  emptv  sound,  an  idle  namoi 

A  bubble  on  life*s  stream. 

Sv'n  LovB  divine. 

And  pur^  like  mim^ 
Though  absolute  its  sway. 

To  this  fond  heart 

Can  scarce  impart 
The  sweela  of  Quarlflv-Dsy* 
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8. 

'Midst  all  the  ills  that  we  endure, 

(I  well  might  say  eumvr /). 
Four  times  a  year  our  Joy  is  sur^— 
Would  heaven  that  it  were  Jfve. 

Pour  times  a-year 

"Our  course  is  clear j** 
And  we  may  stoutly  say, 

Howe'er  rebuned, 

Or  kicked,  or  cuffed. 
We  hold  to  Quarter-Day. 

4. 
Then  let  us  be,  as  we  have  been, 

To  place  and  profit  true : 
For  if  a  nation's  scorn  be  keen, 
Why,  so  is  hunger  too. 
The  only  scorn 
That  may'nt  be  borne 
Is  that  which  does  not  pay — 
The  only  joy, 
Without  alloy, 
Is  that  of  Quarter-Day. 

**How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Mel-  by  the  consideration  of  place  in  the 

bourne  lost !"    So  great  is  the  sensa-  abstract,  and  without  reference  to  its 

tion  produced  by  hu  recitative,  and  the  occupants :  that  caterig paribus  it  may 

aria  with  which  it  concludes,  that  Mr.  be  neht  to  give  the  preference  to  a 

Spring  Rice,  in  afit  of  enthusiasm,  pro-  friend;  but  that  no  right   thinking 

poses  that  the  whole  party,  emulating  placeman  can  hesitate  which  of  the 

the  famous  t)ath  of  the  Tenuis  Court,  two  to  choose,  place  with  a  new  Minis- 

^ould  declare  their  sittings  perpetual,  try,  or  principle  with  an  old ;  he  may 

and  swear  fidelity,  under  all  circum-  "  drop  some  natural  tears"  at  seeing 

8tan<ies  to  their  present  leaders.   Lord  an   old   friend  (Grey,  for  instance}, 

Palmerston  entirely  concurs   in   the  hustled  out  of  the  Treasury  door  with- 

proposal,  so  far  as  regards  the  perpe-  out  very  well  knowing  why,  but "  he 

tuity  of  their  sittings,  but  objects  de-  wipes  Uiem  soon"— *^dieu,  he  cries, 

cidedly  to  bind  himself  to  Lord  Mel-  and  waves  his  Uly  hand !    Turning, 

bourne  or  to  any  particular  possessor  therefore,  to  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the 

of  office.   He  reminds  his  hearers,  that  conclusion  ci  his  speech,  1^  thus  ad- 

**  permanency  of  positioil"  being  their  dresses  his  pnaent  mend : 
true  object,  that  can  only  be  attained 

Atr— **  My  lodging  u  on  the  coldgrmmd,** 

{Spanish  Ouitar.) 

Believe  me,  if  some  of  this  supple  Whig  Ck>rps 

Which  thus  hails  you  as  master  to-day. 
Should  supplant  you  to-morrow,  as  Althorpe  of  yore 

(With  yourself,)  once  supplanted  old  Grey ; 
Place  with  them  were  as  dear  as  with  thee  it  has  been. 

Let  their  principles  veer  as  they  will. 
And  amidst  all  the  changes  of  life's  shifting  scene 

I  would  cling  to  my  Protocols  still. 

It  is  not  while  pay  can  with  conscience  combine, 

And  honor  and  office  are  one. 
That  we  prove  that  devotion  to  place,  which,  like  mine, 

Loves  best  when  those  meet  are  gone. 
No ;  the  placeman  still  follows  where  office  invites, 

And  as  surely  rats  on  to  the  dose. 
As  Lord  John  still  surpasses  in  verse,  when  he  writtg^ 

Even  the  drivel  he  utters  in  proae. 


larO  Urn  CMm$L  m 

This  is  pretty  fiur,  and  abundanaj  characteristio,  but  it  is  right  to  remark, 
tint  tliere  is  rather  asuspicioua  naaemblaDoe  betweoa  the  above  effuaion  and 
tiiB  following  (oQoe  popular) 


Believe  me,  if  all  those  eodearing  young  ohanns. 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  foodly  to-day. 
Were  to  chan^  by  to-morrow  and  fleelia  my  arms, 

Like  ^ry  gifts,  &dinff  away  I 
Thou  would'st  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  ait. 

Let  thy  lovdtness  fade  as  it  will, 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still ! 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own. 

And  thy  cheeks  unnrofaned  by  a  tear, 
That  the  fervor  and  mith  of  a  soul  can  be  shown. 

To  whidi  time  will  but  make  thee  more  dear ! 
O  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  dose. 
As  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  God  when  he  sets 

The  aame  look  which  she  gave  wben.he  rose. 


It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  again  wo  think  the  ingenious  author 

the  notunents  conveyed  in  Lord  Pal-  must  have  had  in  view  Hermia's  cele- 

laenloQ's  lyric  are  not  quite  so  ame-  brated  vow  in  the  Midsummer  Night's 

thie  to  the  Premier  as  to  the  others ;  D^ream,  which  has  been  so  beautifully 

Wt  seeing  that  Uiere  is  no  probability  set  to  music  by  Bishop.    At  least  there 

eCmtking  any  thing  by  it,  he  does  not  is  a  considerable  resemblance  between 

press  the  matter  to  a  division,  but  is  the  two  passages.    Shakspeare's  lines, 

OQQtBBtad  to  allow  tlte  Foreign  Secre*  as  our  readers  probably  remember 

tanr's  amendment  to  the  proposed  (though  no  one  ever  tires  of  seeing 

oaa  to  be  euietly  carried.    A  draught  even  his  most  familiar  pataages  qoot- 

ii  mptied  on  the  spot,  and  carefully  ed)  are  as  follows  :— 
nmed  by  the  Attorney-General.  Here 

**  By  the  simplicitT  of  Venus' doves— 
By  that  which  knitteth  souls  and  wmoen  loves— 
And  by  that  fire  that  burned  the  Cartnage  Queeu, 
When  the  fhlse  Trofan  under  sail  was  seen : 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  woman  ever  spoke,-— 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee.** 

Dibdio's  Oath  runs  thus,  and  the  music,  we  mavnotice,  has  been  very  scloii* 
tifictUy  ad^>ted  for  a  brass  band  of  serpents  and  other  instruments  :— 

By  the  simplicity  of  Janus'  fkce, 

By  our  own  Cupid's  nevcM^stn^  87^^. 

By  the  chaste  fire  that  warms  the  Spanish  Queen, 

When  whiskered  Mullos  by  her  side  is  seen ; 

By  all  the  oatlis  that  Talleyrand  e'er  spoke, 

In  nmnber  more  than  Louis  Philippe  broke, 

In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 

(While  thou  art  Premier)  111  be  true  to  thee. 

I^pai^  proceed  to  sign  the  paithment,'and  during  the  signatures  a  distant 
choroiQrsttadb^f  isheard  in  tne  adjoining  apartment:  as  to  the  Italian  of 
*hich,  without  pretending  to  be  members  ga  the  Delia  Cruscan  Academy,  wo 
tt^T  remark,  that  it  seems  to  be  more  of  the  school  of  Melbourne  than  of  Me- 
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▲IB. — ^'O  cam  ArmofiMJ* 


O  dolee  &r  niente 

0  caro  riposiLr ! 
Passar  allegramente 

1  giorni  senz'  affar. 
Oziosi  sempre  vivere, 

£  star  di  lieto  cuor  : 
Boon  vino  sempre  bevere, 
E  coltiyar  I'amor. 

2. 
Ma  molto  piU  si  sente 

Squisito  il  piao^r, 
P^  dolce  tea  niente 

L'  arf;ento  ricev^ ! 
O  noi  sianH)  nati 

La  gioia  per  gustar^ 
Dal  pubblico  pagati, 

Niente  afifotto  fyr. 


The  compact  being  thus  completed, 
the  party,  with  perfect  unanimity,  pro- 
ceed  to  consider  what  new  measures 
or  devices  can  be  introduced*  for  the 
purpose  of  being  rejected  in  the  usual 
manner,  so  as  to  amuse  the  Radicals, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  **  the  pre- 
sent company"  in  office.  On  several 
pomts  they  are  quite  agreed,  1st,  that 
there  shall  be  a  committee  to  inquire 
whether  the  vote  on  the  Church-Rates 
Bill  was  right  or  wrong,  so  as  to  gain 
time  to  consider  what  is  to  be  its  future 
fate.  2d,  That  they  must  forthwith 
issue  another  commission  to  inquire 
whether  any  of  the  former  commis- 
sions have  done  any  thing,  dd,  That 
a  bill  shall  be  brought  in  for  applying 
all  non-existin^  surpluses  to  purposes 
of  national  utilit]^.  4th,  Another  for 
promoting  Q<]iuality  between  the  two 
religious  parties  in  Ireland  by  giving 
the  entire  ascendency  to  one  of  them. 
0th,  Another  for  buildinj^  churches 
higher  by  means  of  removmg  the  foun- 
dations. The  hint  of  these  plausible 
and  ingenious  schemes  seems  to  us  to 
be  taken  without  acknowledgnient 
from  the  occupations  of  the  courtiers 
of  Queen  Whim,  whom  Pantagruel  vi- 
sited in  his  celebrated  voyage  in  pur- 
suit of  the  holy  bottle.* 

••I  saw  there,'*  says  Rabelais,  ~a 


great  number  of  the  Queen's  offioei^ 
who  made  blackamoors  white  as  fast 
as  hops,  just  nibbing  their  bellies  with 
the  bottom  of  a  pannier."  (This  seems 
a  parallel  case  to  the  celebrated  white- 
washing operation  performed  on 
Whittle  Harvey.) 

*"  Others  with  three  couples  of  foiet 
in  one  yoke  ploughed  a  sandy  shore, 
and  did  not  lose  their  seed. 

*<  Others  stroked  he-eoats  by  the 
duffs,  and  saved  Ibeir  muk  in  a  sieve, 
and  much  they  got  by  if  (A  clear  case 
of  Irish  surplus!) 

•"Others  built  ehuri^tes  to  Jump 
over  the  steeples* 

^  Others  set  carta  before  the  horses, 
and  began  to  flay  eels  at  the  tail"  (t.  e. 
passed  resolutions  first,  and  then  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  inquire  whetl^ 
the  resoiutioiis  diould  have  been  piss- 
ed.) 

**  Others  made  a  virtue  out  of  neces- 
sity, and  the  best  of  a  bad  bargain, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 

Eiece  of  work."  (Neither  Pantagruel 
imself  nor  any  one  of  Queen  Whim's 
projectors  undentood  this  half  so  well 
as  the  present  administmtion.) 

•"Others  in  a  lam  grass  plat  mea- 
sured exactly  how  £t  the  fleas  could 
go  at  a  hop-step-and-junprand  told  us 
that  this  was  ezoeedingfy  useitt  fcr 
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the  niliog  of  kiBflloiBM^  Um  oonduelof 
annies,  and  the  t^mioistraUoD  of  con^ 
cxmwealths;  tind  that  Socrates,  who 
first  brought  philosophy  out  of  heaveo« 
uaed  to  speod  half  his  philosophiziog 
time  Id  measuriog  the  leaps  of  fleas*  as 
Aristophanes  the  quint-esseDtial  al- 
firms.^  Appareotl^  these  people  were 
eovemmeDt  coaiinissioners,  making 
up  gtatwtical  relunis. 

"We  heard,"  adds  Babelais,  •'that 
thej  did  not  think  it  a  bit  strange  that 
tvo  contradictions  in  mode,  ibrm, 
figure^  and  time  should  be  true ; 
wmgh  ril  warrant  the  sophists  of 
Pm  had  rather  be  unchristened  than 
<nm  80  much.''  The  sophists  of 
LoDdoo,  howerei^  are  not  in  the  least 
distnrM  by  the  scruides  at  whioh 
their  PfeLrisian  predecessors  startled; 
—witness  Josepn  Hume's  celebrated 
undertakinp^  to  swear  that  black  was 
white,  or  ace  wrso,  as  required. 

**Bot  we  jurattle  something  too 
vfldly,"  and  must  not  fcnreet  our 
modau  dcamatisi  in  the  old  physi- 
dts.  These  projects  having  been 
•ibmitted  with  much  approbation  to 
^  meetings  they  determine  to  take 


the  pioper  steps  for  having  them 
put  into  the  most  plausible  shape  for 
"the  House"— when  unfortunately 
the  idea  is  started  by  Morpeth,  that 
they  have  not  yet  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  O'CkManell.  A  very  un- 
comfortable sensation  seems  to  per- 
vade the  assemblv  oq  the  mention  of 
this  name ;  the  Premier  moves  about 
uneasily,  lilce  Rudolph  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Zamiel,  and  some  half-sup- 
E fussed  murmurs  of  indignation  are 
eard  on  the  part  of  others  of  the  com- 
pany. But  at  this  moment  the  door 
flies  open ;  O'Connell  enters  with  a 
ffHrn  smile,  and  pudiing  Melbourne 
from  his  stool,  coolly  seats  himself 
in  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
All  present  stand  up  and  make  a  low 
bow  ;  while  the  band  perform  Weber's 
•^  Ruler  of  the  Spirita^'  After  a  pause, 
O'Connell's  countenance  relaxes ;  he 
motions  to  the  company  to  take  their 
seats,  gives  his  sanction  to  the  different 
bills,  tne  substance  of  which  is  explain- 
ed to  him  by  Lord  John  Russell,  and 
helping  himself  to  a  bumper,  he  deli- 
vers the  foUowiDg  address; 


An—**  Padtfy  Whadc.** 
{Croi$bom$  and  Cleavirt.) 

I  sing  of  Old  Erin,  a  theme  worth  your  hearing, 

Ye  Downing  Street  drones  who  so  richly  regale : 
Nor  let  your  mirth  lade  ye  to  mock  those  who  made  ye. 

For  what  had  3rou  been  without  me  imd  my  tfiill 
To  office  I've  sped  ye,  I've  flU'd  and  I've  fed  ye. 

Nor  ask'd  my  own  share  when  you  rifled  the  Mint ; 
To  places  and  pensions  I  make  no  pretemops. 

Content  with  my  country's  applause— and  the  Bmi. 

(Gbobus.)— Singinf  ,  PMldy,  my  honey,  come  down  with  your  money, 
Irs  aU  agitation  from  bottom  to  ^op  ; 
Your  very  last  shilling,  I  know  ye'li  be  willing. 
To  spend  like  a  prince  in  O'ConneH's  own  shop. 

Och,  raly  it's  pleasant  to  see  the  poor  peasant 

Spontaneousljr  forced  to  contribute  nil  store ; 
A  groat  or  a  gmneaf  a  pound  or  a  penny, 

I  take  all  he  has,  if  he  has^  nothing  nK>re. 
As  to  how  he  may  raise  it,  provided  ne  pays  it. 

The  thought,  I  confess,  does  not  bother  me  much ; 
Though  the  man  that  is  dying  sell  the  bed  where  he's  lying, 

The  beggar  his  blanket,  the  cripple  his  crutch. 

(CB0B178.)— Then  Paddy,  my  honey,  come  down  with  your  money. 
It's  all  agitation  from  bottom  to  top ; 
Your  very  last  shilling,  I  know  yell  be  willing. 
To  spend  like  a  prince  in  O'Connell's  own  shop. 
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But  though  70U  bleed  freely,  and  paj  me  genteeUft 

I  give  you  full  value  for  all  that  I  draw ; 
By  word  and  escainple  Tve  taught  you  to  trample 

00  quiet  and  mdustry,  order  and  law. 
Dlaoontent  and  suspicion,  dissension,  diviaioat 

I've  planted  and  rear'd  as  a  patriot  should : 
The  storm  I've  been  sowing  I  gladly  see  growing, 
For  ill  is  the  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

(CB0Bus.>--*Then  Paddy,  my  honey,  come  down  with  your  money,  dec. 

From  Emancipaticoi  to  Appropriation, 

Some  new  botheration  we've  constantly  tried, 
At  present  our  trust  is  in  clamors  for  **  Justice^" 

1  mean  Irish  Justioe-«4hat'8  all  on  one  side. 
Then  Pat,  at  my  fiat  be  ready  to  riot. 

As  near  treason's  brink  as  you  safely  can  steer. 

What  good  it  will  do  ye — hereafter  I'U  shew  ye-*- 

To  me  twill  be  worth  a  few  thousands  a-year. 

80  Paddy,  my  honey,  while  paying  your  money» 

Keep  up  Agitation  from  bottom  to  top, 
A  nate  insurrection,  to  help  the  Collection, 

Will  ne'^r  come  amiss  to  O'Connell's  own  shop. 

The  assembly  are  evidently  struck  with  the  disinterested  conduct  of  CCofK 
nell,  and  all  coldness  or  bad  feeling  is  at  an  end«  The  personages  join  handss 
and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  following 


GKAIID  CH0Bim« 

Aor^  AU  lunl  to  MasatMlo/* 
(BMcldrntt  PtaUerfft  Dulcimer^  mid  dU  Hndi  cfMwk.} 

AH  hafl  to  Dan  O'Connell, 

The  master  we  obey : 
Who,  quite  content  with  his  Irish  Rent, 

To  us  leaves  place  and  pay. 
In  office  he  secures  us. 
Of  Quarter-day  assures  us ; 
Then  hail  great  Dan  O'Conndl, 

Still  reign  with  gracious  sway 
You're  free  to  seize  what  power  you  pkese, 

But  leave  us  place  and  pay ! 

[Aftar  forading  ieverdl  tinie$  round  thi  ita^tf,  O'Conhell  r^ 
maimng  gtaUd,  th^  Chanetenform  fietwrts^  and  Urn  curlmM 
drops. 
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lETC^T  OF  THE   TABTAX8  ;    OB,  FLIGHT  OF  THS  KALICUCX  KHAR  HID  HIS  FSOFLK 
FBOIC   THE  BU38IAN  TXBBITORIES  TO  THE  FKONTISBS  OF  CHINA. 


TsEits  18  DO  great  event  in  modern 
history,  or  perhaps  it  naay  be  said 
more  broadly,   noDe  in  all  history, 
from  its  earliest  records,  less  generally 
knowD,  or  more  striking  to  the  iman- 
nation,  than  the  flight  eastwards  of  a 
principal   Tartar    nation  across  the 
boundless  steppes  ot  Asia  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century.    The  terminus 
s  quo  of  this  flight,  and  the  terminus 
ad  quemt   are  equally   magnificent; 
the    mightiest  of  Christian  thrones 
befog  the  one,  the  mightiest  of  Pagan 
the  ^er.    And  the  grandeur  of  these 
I    two  terminal  objects,  is  harmoniously 
supported    by  the  romantic  circum- 
stances  of  the  flight.     In  the  abrunt- 
nesB  of  its  commencement,  and  the 
fierce  velocity  of  its  execution,  we 
read  an  expression  of  the  wild  barbaric 
character  of  the  agents.    In  the  unity 
of  purpose  connecting  this  myriad  of 
wilts,  and  in  the  blind  but  unerriujg; 
aim  at  a  mark  so  remote,  there  » 
something  which  recals  to  the  mind 
tho^  Almighty  instincts  that  propel 
the  migrations  of  the  swallow,  or  the 
life-wiSienng  marches  of  the  locust. 
Then  aj^in,  in  the  gloomy  vengeance 
of  Russia  and  her  vast  artillery,  which . 
bung  upon  the  rear  and  the  skirts 
of  uie  fugitive  vassals,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Miltonic  images--such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  solitary  hand 
pursuing  through  desert  spaces  and 
through  ancient   chaos  a   rebellious 
host,  and  overtaking  with  volleying 
!      thunders  those  who  believed  them- 
selves already  within  the  security  of 
darkness  and  of  distance.    ' 

We  lAiall  have  occasion  farther  on 
to  compare  this  event  with  other  great 
national  catastrophes  as  to  the  mag. 
nitode  of  the  suffering.  But  it  may 
also  challenge  a  comparison  witli 
almilar  events  under  another  relation, 
viz.,  as  to  its  dramatic  capabilities. 
Few  cases,  perhaps,  in  romance  or 
history,  can  sustain  a  close  collation 
with  tms  as  to  the  complexity  of  its 
separate  interests.  The  ^reat  outline 
of  the  enterprise,  taken  m  connexion 
with  the  operative  motives,  hidden  or 
avowed,  and  the  religious  sanctions 
wadei  which  it  was  pursued,  give  to 
the  case  a  triple  character :  1st,  That 
<f  a^ooi^iracyi  with  as  close  a  unity 
8* 


in  the  incidents,  and  as  much  of  a 
personal  interest  in  the  moving  cha- 
racters, with  fine  dramatic  contrasts, 
as  belongs  to  Venice  Preserved,  or  to 
the  Kesco  of  Schiller.  2dly,  That  <^ 
a  great  military  expedition  oflering 
the  same  romantic  features  of  vast 
distances  to  be  traversed,  vast  reverses 
to  be  sustained,  untried  routes,  ene- 
mies obscurely  ascertaine<l,  and  hard- 
ships too  vaguely  prefigured,  which 
mark  the  Egyptian  expedition  of 
Cambyses— the  anabasis  or  the  young- 
er Cyrus,  and  the  subsequent  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  to  the  Black  Sea 
•-the  Parthian  expeditions  of  the 
Romans,  especially  those  of  Crassut 
and  Julian— -or  (as  more  disastrous 
than  any  of  them,  and  in  point  of 
space  as  well  as  in  amount  of  forces, 
more  extensive;  the  Russian  anabasis 
and  katabasis  of  Napoleon.  8dly, 
That  of  a  religions  Exodus,  authorized 
by  an  oracle  venerated  throughout 
many  nations  of  Asia,  an  Exodus, 
therefore,  in  so  far  resembling  the 
mat  Scriptural  Exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites, under  Moseff  and  Joshua,  as 
well  as  in  the  very  pecuUar  distinction 
of  carrying  along  with  them  their 
entire  families,  women,  children, 
slaves,  their  herds  of  cattle  and  of 
sheep,  their  horses  and  their  camels. 
This  triple  character  of  the  enter- 
prise naturally  invests  it  with  a  more 
comprehensive  interest.  But  the 
dramatic  interest,  which  we  ascribed 
to  it,  or  its  fitness  for  a  stage  repre- 
sentation,  depends  partly  upon  the 
marked  variety  and  the  strength  of 
the  nersonal  agencies  concerned,  and 
partly  upon  the  succession  of  scenical 
situations.  Even  the  steppes^  the 
camels,  the  tents,  the  snowy  and  the 
sandy  deserts,  are  not  beyond  the 
scale  of  our  modern  representative 
powers,  as  often  called  into  action  in 
the  theatres  both  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  series  of  situations  un- 
folded, beginning  with  the  general 
conflagration  on  the  Wolga— passing 
thence  to  the  disastrous  scenes  of  im 
flight  (as  it  literally  was  in  its  com- 
mencement)—to  the  Tartar  siege  of 
the  Russian  fortress  Koulagina — the 
bloody  engagement  with  the  Cossacks 
in  the  mountain  passes  at  Ouchinv^ 
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tbe  surprual  by  th»  Bathkire  and  the 
advanced  poets  of  the  Russian  army 
at  Tor^u^tbe  privatje  conspiracv  at 
this  point  against  the  Kban--the  long 
auceession  of  running  fights— the 
parting  massacres  at  tbe  lake  of 
Tengis  ynder  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
— iind  finally,  the  tragical  retribution 
to  Zebek  Dorchi  at  tbe  hunting-lodge 
of  the  Chinese  emperor ; — all  these 
situations  communicate  a  mseniedl  ani- 
mation to  the  wild  romance,  if  treated 
dramatically ;  whilst  a  higher  and  a 
philosophic  interest  belongs  to  it  as  a 
case  of  authentic  history,  commemo- 
xating^a  ^reat  revolution  for  good  and 
for  evil,  m  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
I)eople— a  people  semi-barbarous,  but 
simple-hearted,  and  of  ancient  descent 


On  the  21st  of  January,  1761,  the 
young  Prince  Oubacha  assumed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Kalmucks  upon  the 
deslh  of  his  father.  Some  part  of  the 
]K>wer  attached  to  this  dif^nity  ho  had 
already  wielded  since  Ims  fourteenth 
Tear,  in  qualityof  ViceJChan,  by  the 
express  appointment,  and  with  the 
avowed  support  of  the  Russian  6o- 
▼emmenu  He  was  now  about  eigh- 
teen  years  of  age,  amiable  in  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  not  without  titles 
to  resp^ect  in  bis  public  character  as  a 
aovereiga  prince.  In  times  more 
peaceable,  and  amongst  a  people  more 
entirely  civilized,  or  roece  humanized 
by  religion,  it  is  even  probable  that 
he  mignt  have  discharged  his  high 
duties  with  considerable  distinction. 
But  his  lot  was  thrown  upon  stormy 
times,  dnd  a  most  difficult  crisis 
amongst  tribes,  whose  native  ferocity 
was  exasperated  by  debasing  forms  of 
superstition,  and  by  a  nationality  as 
well  as  an  inflated  conceit  of  their 
own  merit  absolutely  unparalleled, 
whilst  the  circumstances  of  their  hard 
and  trying  position  under  the  jealous 
9iirw$tuane$  of  an  irresistible  lord 
IMtramount,  in  the  person  of  the  Rus- 
sian Czar,  gave  a  fiercer  edge  to  the 
natural  unamiableness  of  the  Kalmuck 
disposition,  and  irritated  its  gloomier 
qualities  into  action  under  &e  rest- 
less impulses  of  suspicion  and  per- 
manent distrust.  No  prince  could 
hope  for  a  cordial  alleffiance  from  his 
subjects,  or  a  peaceful  reign  under 
the  circumstances  of  tbe  case ;  for  the 
dilemma  in  which  a  Kalmuck  ruler 
Mood  at  present  was  of  this  nature ; 
wanting  the  sanctkn  and  support  of 


the  Czar,  he  was  inevitably  too  wemk 
from  without  to  conunand  confidence 
from  bis  subjects,  or  resistance  to  his 
competitors :  on  the  other  hand,  t^A 
this  kind  of  support,  and  deriving  his 
title  in  any  degree  from  the  favor  of 
the  Imperial  Court,  he  became  almooC 
in  that  extent  an  object  of  hatred  at 
home,  and  within  the  whole  cooipaaa 
of  his  own  territory.    He  was  at  ooce 
an  object  of  hatred  for  the  past,  being 
a  living  monument  of  national  inde- 
pendence, ignominiouslv  surrendered, 
and  an  object  of  jealousy    tor  the 
fiiture,  as  one  who  had  already  adver- 
tised himself  to  be  a  fitting  tool  for 
the    ultimate   purposes    (whatsoever 
those  might  prove  to  be)  of  tbe  Rus- 
sian Court.    Coming  himself  to  the 
Kalmuck  sceptre  under  the  heaviest 
weight  of  prejudice  from  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  of  his  positioo,  it 
might  have  beenexpected  that  Oubacha 
would  have  been  pre-eminently  an  ob- 

i'ect  of  detestation :  for   besides    his 
mown  dependence  upon  the  Cabinet  (k 
St.  Petersburg,  the  direct  line  of  succes- 
sion had  been  set  asjde,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  iuheritanoe  violently  susp^ded, 
m  favor  of  his  own  father,  so  recently 
as  nineteen  years  before  the  era  of  his 
own  accession,  consequently  within 
the  lively  remembrance  of  the  existing 
generation.      He    therefi:)re,   almost 
equally  with  his  father,  stood  within 
the  full  current  of  tbe  national  preju- 
dices, and  miebt  have  anticipated  the 
most  pointed  hostility.    But  it  was  not 
so:  such  are  the  caprices  in  human 
affairs,  that  he  was  even,  in  a  mode- 
rate sense,  popular,— a  benefit  which 
wore  the  more  cheering  aspect,  and 
the  promises  of  permanence,  inasmuch 
as  he  owed  it  exclusively  to  his  person- 
al qualities  of  kindness  and  afi&bility, 
as  well  as  to  the  beneficence  of  his  go- 
vernment.   On  the  other  hand,  to  ba- 
lance this  unlooked-for  prosperity  at 
the  outset  of  his  reign,  he  met  witl\  a 
rival  in  popular  favor — alnK)6t  a  com- 
petitor—in the  person  of  Zebek-Dor- 
chi,  a  prince  with  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne,  and,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  with  equal  pretensions.   • 
Zebek- Dorchi  was  a  mrect  descendant 
of  the  same  royal  house  as  himself; 
through  a  different  branch.  On  public 
grounds,  his  claim  stood,  perhaps,  on 
a  footing  equally  good  with  that  of 
Oubacha,  whilst  his  personal  qualities 
even  in  those  aspects  which  seemed 
to  a  philosophical  observer  most  odioas 
and  repulsive^  promised  the  most  ef- 
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fectual  aid  to  the  dark  purpose!  cf  m 
iBtriguer  or  ,a  conspirator,  aod  were 
feoenilly  fitted  to  win  a  popular  sup- 
port precisely  in  those  points  where 
Oubicha  was  most  dd!ective.  He 
was  much  superior  in  external  appear- 
ance to  his  riYai  on  the  Uirone,  and  so 
fiir  better  qualified  to  win  the  good 
opipion  of  a  semi^harbarous  people ; 
whilst  his  dark  intellectual  qualities  of 
Mscfatavelian  dissimulation^  profound 
hjpocrisj,  aod  perfidy  which  knew  no 
toouch  of  remorse,  were  admimbly  cal- 
culated to  sustain  any  |;round  which 
he  might  win  from  the  simple-hearted 
people  with  whom  he  hacl  to  deal— 
•Da  from  the  frank  carelessness  of  his 
unconscious  competitor. 

At  the  very  outset  of  his  treacherous 
caieer»  Zeoek-Dorchi  was  sagacious 
enough  to  perceive  that  nothing  could 
he  gained  Dy  open  declaration  of  hos- 
tilitjr  to  the  reiffning  prince :  the  choice 
had  been  a  d^berate  act  on  the  part 
of  Russia,  and  Elizabeth  Petrowna 
was  not  the  person  to  recall  her  own 
fiivors  with  levity  or  upon  slight 
erouttds.  Openl)r,  therefore,  to  have 
dedaied  his  enmity  towards  his  relo- 
Uve  on  the  throne,  could  have  had  no 
eiEect  but  that  of  arming  suspicions 
against  his  own  ulterior  purpoeies  in  a 

Quarter  where  it  was  most  essential  to 
is  iatereA  that,  for  the  present,  all 
suroicion  should  be  hoodwmked.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  much  meditation,  the 
course  fate  took  for  opening  his  snares 
was  this: — He  raised  a  rumor  that  his 
own  life  was  in  danger  from  the  plots 
of  several  Shiis$ang^  (that  is,  Kalmuck 
nobles),  who  were  leagued  together, 
under  an  oath,  to  assassinate  him ; 
and  immediately  after,  assuming  a 
well-counterfeited  alarm,  he  fled  to 
Tcherkask,  followed  by  sixty -five  tents. 
From  this  place  he  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence  with  the  Imperial  Court ; 
and,  by  way  of  soliciting  his  cause 
more  enectually,  he  soon  r^aired  in 
person  to  St.  Fstersburg.  Once  ad- 
mhted  to  personal  conferences  with 
the  Cabinet,  he  found  no  difficuhv  in 
winning  over  the  Russian  counsels  to 
a  ocmcurrence  with  some  of  his  politi- 
cal views,  and  thus  covertly  introduc- 
ing the  point  of  that  wedge  which  was 
fi^Qy  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  In 
particular,  he  persuaded  the  Russian 
ijovemoKnt  to  make  a  very  important 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Kalmuck  State  Council,  which  in  ef- 
fect reorganized  the  whole  political 


conditkm  of  the  state,  and  disturbed 
the  balance  of  power  as  previously 
adjusted.  Of  this  Council— in  the 
Kahnuck  lanffuage  called  Sargor^ 
there  were  eight  members,  called  dsr- 
gmidd ;  and  hitherto  it  had  been  the 
custom  that  these  eight  members 
should  b6  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
Khan ;  hdiling,  m  fact,  the  minisle. 
rial  character  of  secretaries  and  assist- 
ants, but  in  no  respect  ranking  as  co- 
ordinate authorities.  That  had  pro- 
duced some  inconvenienoes  in  former 
reigns;  and  it  was  easy  for  ZMt* 
Dorchi  to  point  the  Jealousy  of  the 
Russian  Court  to  others  more  serious 
which  might  arise  in  fbture  circum- 
stances of  war  or  other  oontinffencies. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  place  the 
&trgatchi  henceforward  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  independence^  and  therefore 
(as  r^arded  responsibility)  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  Khan.  Their 
independence,  however,  had  respect 
only  to  their  own  sovereign ;  for  to- 
wards Russia  they  were  placed  in  a 
new  attitude  of  direct  duty  and  ac- 
countability, by  the  creation  in  their 
favor  of  small  pensions  (800  roubles 
a-^ear),  wliich,  however,  to  a  Kalmuck 
of*^  that  day  were  more  considerable 
than  might  be  supposed,  and  had  a 
fhrther  value  as  marks  of  honorary 
distinction  emanating  from  a  great 
Empress.  Thus  fiur  the  purposes  of 
Zebek-Dorchi  were  served  ef^tually 
for* the  moment:  but,  apparently,  it 
was  only  for  the  nnoment:  since,  in 
the  further  developement  of  his  plots, 
this  very  dependency  upon  Russian 
influence  would  be  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  his  way.  Thercrwas,how. 
ever,  another  point  carried  which  out- 
weighed all  inferior  considerations,  as 
it  gave  him  a  power  of  setting  aside 
discretionally  whatsoever  should  arise 
to  disturb  his  plots :  he  was  himself 
appointed  President  and  Ccntroller  of 
the  SargatchL  The  Russian  Court 
had  been  aware  of  his  high  pretensions 
by  birth,  and  hoped  by  this  promotion 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  whicn,  in  scnns 
degree,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable passion  for  any  man  occupy- 
ing his  situation. 

Having  thus  completely  blindfolded 
the  Cabinet  of  Russia,  Zebek-Dorchi 

Eroceeded  in  his  new  character  to  f\il- 
1  his  political  mission  with  the  Khan 
of  the  Kalmucks.  So  artfully  did  he 
prepare  the  road  for  his  favorable 
reception  at  the  court  of  this  Fdncsb 
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that  he  wa«  at  once  aod  uniyemlly 
welcomed  as  a  public  benefactor.  The 
pensions  of  the  counsellors  were  so 
much  additional  wealth  poured  into 
the  Tartar  exchequer  ;  as  to  the  ties 
of  dependency  thus  created,  experience 
had  not  yet  enlightened  these  simple 
tribes  as  to  that  result.  And  that  he 
himself  should  be  the  chief  of  these 
nnercenary  counsellors,  was  so  far  from 
being  charged  upon  Zebek  as  any  of- 
fence or  any  spround  of  suspicion,  that 
his  relative  the  Khan  returned  him 
hearty  thanks  for  his  services,  under 
the  belief  that  he  could  have  accepted 
this  appointment  only  with  a  view  to 
keep  out  other  and  more  unwelcome 
pretenders,  who  would  not  have  had 
the  same  motives  of  consanguinity  or 
friendship  for  executing  its  duties  in 
a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  Kal- 
mucks. The  first  use  which  he  made 
of  his  new  functions  about  the  Khan's 
person  was  to  attack  the  Court  of  Rus- 
sia, by  a  romantic  villany  not  easy  to  be 
credited,  for  those  very  acts  of  inter- 
ference with  the  council  which  he  him- 
self had  prompted.  This  was  a  dan- 
gerous step :  but  it  was  indispensable 
to  his  further  advance  upon  the  gloomy 
path  which  he  had  traced  out  ror  him- 
self. A  triple  vengeance  was  what  he 
meditated — 1,  upon  the  Russian  Cabi- 
net for  having  undervalued  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  throne — 2,  upon  his 
amiable  rival  for  having  supplanted 
him^^nd  3.  upon  all  those  of  the  nobi* 
lity  iirho  had  manifested  their  sense  of 
his  weakness  by  their  neglect,  or  their 
sense  of  his  perfidious  character  by 
their  suspicions.  Here  was  a  colossal 
outline  of  wickedness  ;  and  by  one  in 
his  situation  feeble  (as  it  miffht  seem) 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  numblest 
parts,  how  was  the  total  edifice  to  be 
reared  in  its  comprehensive  grandeur  1 
He,  a  worm  as  he  wa^,  could  he  ven- 
ture to  assail  the  mighty  behemoth  of 
Muscovy,  the  potentate  who  counted 
three  hundred  languages  around  the 
footsteps  of  his  throne,  and  from  whose 
"  lion  ramp"  recoiled  alike  «« baptized 
and  infidel" — Christendom  on  the  one 
side,  strong  by  her  intellect  and  her 
organization,  and  the  "  Barbaric  East'* 
on  the  other,  with  her  unnumbered 
numbers!  The  match  was  a  mon- 
strous one ;  but  in  its  very  monstrol 
sity  there  lay  this  germ  of  encou- 
ragement, that  it  could  not  be  sus- 
pected. The  very  hopelessness  of  the 
scheme  grounded  bis  hope,  and  he  re- 


solved to  execute  a  vengeance  whicb 
should  involve,  as  it  were,  in  the  unity 
ofawell-laid  tragic  febte,  all  whom 
he  judged  to  be  his  enemies.    That 
vengeance  lay  in  detaching  from  th^ 
Russian  empire  the  whole  Kalmuck 
nation,  and  breaking  up  that  system 
of  intercourse  which  nad  thus  far  been 
beneficial  to  both.    This  last  was  a 
consideration  which  moved  him  but 
little.    True  it   was   that  Russia  to 
the  Kalmuckis  had  secured  lands  and 
extensive  pasturage;  true  it  was  that 
the  Kalmucks  reciprocally  to  Russia 
had  Airnished  a  powerful   cavalry. 
But  the  latter  loss  would  be  part  of 
his  triumph,  and  the  former  might  bo 
more  than  compensated  in  other  <^- 
mates  under  other  sovereigns.    Here 
was  a  scheme  which,  in  its  final  ac* 
complishment,  would  avenge  him  bit- 
terly on  the  Czarina,  and  in  the  course 
of  Its  accomplishment  might  furnish 
him  with  ample  occasions  for  remo- 
ving his  other  enemies.    It  may  be 
readily  supposed  indeed  that  he,  who 
could  deliberately  raise  his  eyes  to  the 
Russian  autocrat  as  an  antagonist  in 
single  duel  with  himself,  was  not  like- 
ly to  feel  much  anxiety  about  Kal- 
muck enemies  of  whatever  rank.    He 
took  his  resolution,  therefore,  sternly 
and  irrevocably  to  effect  this  astonish- 
ing translation  of  an  ancient  people 
across  the  pathless  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  intersected  continually  by  rapid 
rivers,  rarely  furnished  with  bridges, 
and  of  which  the  fords  were  known 
only  to  those  who  might  think  it  for 
their  interest  to  conceafthem,  through 
many  nations  inhospitable  or  hostile ; 
frost  and  snow  around  them  (from  the 
necessity  of  commencing  their  flight 
in  winter),  famine  in  their  front,  and 
the  sabre,  or  even  the  artillery  of  an 
offended  and  miffhty  empress,  hanging 
upon  their  rear  for  thousands  of  miles. 
But  what  was  to  be  their  final  mark, 
the  port  of  shelter  after  so  fearful  a 
course   of  wandering  1    Two  things 
were  evident :  it  must  be  some  power 
at  a  great  distance  from  Russia,  so  as 
to  make  return  even  in  that  view  hope- 
less ;  and  it  must  be  a  power  of  suffi- 
cient rank  to  ensure  them  protection 
from  any  hostile  efforts  on  tne  part  of 
the  Czarina  for  reclaiming  them,  or 
for  chastising  their  revolt.    Both  con- 
ditions were  united  obviously  in  the 
person  of  Kien  Long,  tl^e  reigning 
£mperor  of  China,  who  was  farther 
reoommepded  to  them  by  his  rospeet 
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&r  the  head  of  their  nllffioo.  ToC^ 
oa.  theielbre,  aDd  M  their  fiTstreodes. 
woo»  to  the  shadow  of  the  great  Chi- 
nen  Wall,  it  was  settled  bv  Zebek 
that  they  should  direct  their  fligfat 

Next  came  tfie  question  or  thne; 
vken  Aanld  the  flight  commenoe*.— 
and  fimlly,  the  more  ddicato  foeition 
as  to  the  cfaotee  of  aoconi^ices.    Te 
esteod  the  kooiarledse  of  the  cods|^ 
lacT  too  ihr,  was  to  hisure  its  betrayal 
to  tte  Rawrisn  Oovenunent.    Yet  at 
•ODieslage  of  tbe  proparatioDS  it  was 
evident  that  a  Terr  eKtensiTe  ooalU 
deooe  nast  he  maoe,  because  in  no 
odwr  way  could  the  maw  <^  the  Kal. 
Bmck  psfmlatioii  he  persuaded  to  fhr- 
ahh  their  Ihmflies  with  the  refointe 
eqidpaieiits  Ibr  so  long  a  migratioB. 
This  critical  slep»  howevw,  it  was  re. 
sebed  lo  dttibr  up  to  the  latest  posrible 
moBBeat,  and,  at  all  eveots,  to  make 
no  general  eoromnnicstioa  oa  the  sub- 
iectuata  tiie  time  of  departure  should 
he  deAoiMy  settled.    In  the  mean- 
tkneb  Zet)eic  admtttnd  only  Uuree  per. 
soBstohiscoBfidence;  of  wnom  Ou» 
Mbs,  the  reianing  priooe»  was  si. 
moit  oeeesmuy  one ;  but  him,  from 
his  yiflldhig  and  somewhat  feeble  cha. 
neter,he  wewed  rather  in  the  li^ 
cf  a  tool  than  as  one  of  his  active  ac. 
oomphon.  Those  whom  (if  any  body) 
he  admfttsd  to  an  unreserved  partici* 
pstka  in  his  oonneels^  were  two  only, 
me  neat  Loaia  amooa  the  Kalmucoi 
and  his  own  Ather4n3aw,  Erempel,  a 
ralina  prince  of  some  tribe  in  the 
Mii^bofhood   of  the   Caspian  sea, 
rBoomiimided   to  Ids  fliTor  net  so 
amch  by  any  strength  of  talent  cor. 
leepoodmg  to  the  oocaskm,  as  byUi 
blind  dovotion  to  hfamel^  and  his  pas. 
iionale  anxiety  to  promote  the  eleva. 
tioo  of  his  daughter  mod  his  son.in. 
lawtothethroneof  asovsMign  prinoa. 
A  titular  prince  ZMk  already  was: 
bat  this  dignity,  without  the  substan. 
tialaeoomiMnimsatof  a  sceptre,  seem- 
ed  hut  an  emptr  sound  to  both  of  these 
ambitious  rebels.    The  other  accono- 
{lioe,    whose   same  was    Looauig* 
D^altxan,  and  whose  rank  was  that 
of  laroa,  or  Esfanuek  poottf  was  a 
person  of  hr  more  distinguished  pre- 
tensions; lie  had   someUiing  of  the 
sane  fdoacoj  and  terrific  pride  which 
marked  the  character  of  Zebek  him- 
selC  nauuibsting  also  the  same  energy, 
leooBipanied  by  the  same  unfidterkig 
cniehy«and  a  natural  fiu^ilhy  of  diss£ 
■^''^ iprofouna.    It 


tlds  man  that  the  other  question 
I  settled  as  to  the  time  ibr  giving 
effBct  to  their  designs.  His  owa 
pontifical  character  had  suggested 
to  him,  that  in  order  to  sU'c^lhen 
their  influence  with  the  vast  mob  of 
simple.minded  men  whom  they  were 
to  lead  into  a  hoidiog  wilderness, 
sfter  persuading  them  to  lay  desolate 
their  own  ancient  hearths,  it  was  in* 
dispensable  that  they  should  1«  ablsb 
kk  cases  of  extremity,  to  plead  the  exi» 
press  sanction  of  God  ibr  their  entire 
enterprise.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  aodressing  themsdves  to  the  creat 
head  of  their  rdigkn,  the  Dalai-Lama 
of  Tibet.  Him  t&ey  easfly  persuaded 
to  coanteaanoe  thebr  schemes :  and  an 
oracle  was  delivered  solemnly  ait  Ti> 
bet,  to  the  eflect  that  no  ulthnate  pros- 
perity would  attend  this  great  jBxo» 
das  unless  it  were  pursued  ttiroiigh  the 
years  ofthel^sr  and  the  Asrs.  Now, 
the  Kalmuck  custom  is  to  dirtinguish 
their  years  by  sttaching  to  each  a  de- 
nomination taken  from  one  of  twdve 
animals,  the  exact  order  of  saoeession 
being  absolutely  fixed,  so  that  the  oyde 
revolves  of  course  diroogh  aperiod  ,of 
a  doaen  years.  Consequeatfy,  if  the 
^pproacfaing  year  of  the  Hsir  were  sol^ 
fimd  to  escape  them,  in  mat  case  the 
expeditkm  must  be  delayed  ibr  twelve 
years  more,  within  whicn  period,  even 
were  no  other  unfiivorabie  changes  to 
aris&  it  was  pretty  well  ibieseen  that 
the  Russian  Oovenunent  would  take 
the  most  effddual  means  ior  bcidUng 
their  Tsgrant  propensities  by  a  ring 
fenee  i^lbrtsor  nmitary  posts ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  still  readier  plan  for 
securing  their  fidelity  (a  plan  already 
talked  of  in  all  qnarlefs,)  by  exacting 
a  largebody  of  hostages  seleeted  frtm 
the  mmdies  of  the  most  influential 
nobles.  On  these  cooant  ooosideia- 
tions,  it  was  solemnly  determined  that 
tids  terrific  experiment  should  be  made 
in  the  next  year  of  die  tig9r^  which 
happened  to  Ml  upon  the  Christian 
year  1771.  With  respect  to  the  month, 
tiwre  was,unhappfly  KMT  the  Kahnuoks^ 
even  less  latitude  allowed  to  their 
ehsioe  than  with  feqpect  to  die  year. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  it  was 
thowht  so,  that  the  diilerent  divisions 
of  &  nation,  which  pastured  their 
flocks  on  boUi  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
should  have  the  means  of  efibcting  an 
instantaneous  junction;  because  the 
danger  of  being  intercepted  hj  flying 
odumns  of  the  Imperial  annies  was 
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BtedMly  di6*gfMtiit  at  tiie  ootset. 
Now,  from  the  want  i^  bridges,  or  sof- 
fioient  river  cnfi  for  truMporting  ao 
ywBit  a  body  of  men,  the  a(A%,  meant 
which  eoold  be  depended  upon  (etpe. 
cially  wbeie  tomany  woroen,cbiidreD, 
and  caaeb  were  coDeeroed,)  was  tot  : 
and  this,  in  ^  state  of  sufficient  firm- 
ritss,  oould  not  be  abaokrtelj  couoled 
opoB  before  the  month  of  Janoarr. 
Beoce  it  happened  that  this  aslonish- 
ing  Exodus  of  a  iHiole  nation,  b^ore 
9m  muohas  a  whisper  of  the  design  had 
began  to  oironlate  amongst  those  wluNn 
it  most  interested,  beibre  k  was  even 
suspected  that  any  ■mn'swi^es  point, 
ed  ta  that  direction,  had  been  aefini- 
tively  appointed  ftxr  January  of  the 
year  1771.  Ajwl  alnidst  up  to  the 
Ohriptiiias  of  1T7€^  the  poor  simple 
Kalmuck  herdsmen  sdKLtneir  fiimiUes 


I  going  ttiffblly  to  their  peaeelul 

withnateSeB  dfeaminr.tliat  the 

JkthfA already  geae  forth  nam  their 


beds  withnat  < 


quiet 

abodes,  together  with  the  peace  and 
comibrt  which  rekned  within  them,  to 
awjtbering  deso&tioii,  now  close  at 


Ifeaa-time  war  raged  on  a  creat 
scale  between  Russia  and  the  fiiHtan. 
And,  ontii  the  tionarriv^  te  throw. 
fog  ei"  their  TassakM^  it  was  neces- 
suy  that  Qubmka  alould  eoatiibute 
IU9  oaoal  ceatipgeiH  of  martial  aid. 
My ,  it  had  unfortunately  beooBM  pm. 
dent  that  he  shoidd  oontribme  much 
IpoiFetiHuihisiMHd  aid.  ikananea* 
pitieBce  gives  afliple  enridenee  that  in 
apme  myaterieoi  aad  aBacoountable 
way  Be  great  design  is  ever  agitated, 
90  nntter  how  (bw^  or  how  ftitthnil  may 
k»  the  partio^wtorsi  but  tiiat  some 
peseatimenW-SQiDe  dim  raisgiviag— 
li  kindled  aoooogst  those  whom  it  is 
eUeflyki^Kivtanttohliad.  And,how« 
ever  K  might  have  happened,  certain 
it' is,  that  already,  wiiea  as  yet  no  ra- 
table of  the  coBspfaraoy  had  be«Di 
brealbed  to  any  man  wnose  very  fat* 
iitiaio  was  not  staked  upon  its  can* 
esakaent,  nevevtheleis,  seme  vagve 


uneasy  leakMisy  had  arisen  in  the 
liaa  Cabfaiet  as  te  the  Ailare 
of  the  Kalmuck  Khant  and 
vary  probable  it  ia-^-that,  but  fiv  the 
war  then  ragipg,  and  the  coase^ent 
prudence  of  conciliating  a  very  import, 
ant  vassal,  or,  at  least,  of  abstainjag 
fnm  what  would  powerAilly  alienate 
kim,  even  at  that  moment  sneh  mea. 
sues  would  hasie  been  adopted  as  aoust 


lor  ever  have  intoraspted  the  KalmuBlc 
schemes.  Slight  as  were  the  jeakmsies 
(^  the  Imperial  Court*  they  had  not 
escaped  the  Ifachiavelian  eyes  of  2^ 
bek  and  the  Lama.  And  under  th^r 
guidance,  Oubaoba,  tending  to  the 
eireumstaaces  of  tiie  moment,  and 
meeting  the  jealousy  of  the  Rossiaii 
Court  with  a  policy  oorrespondinff  to 
their  own,  strove  br  unusual .  xeel  to 
efiace  the  Ccarina%  unfavorable  ina- 
pressioDs.  He  enlarged  the  scale  of 
nis  contributions ;  aM  duU  so  prodI* 
giously,  that  he  absolutelv  earned  to 
headquarters  a  force  of  86^000  cavalry 
fiiUy  equipped ;  sosoe  go  further,  and 
ratethi  aaciount  beyond  40,060:  but 
the  soMller  estimate  is,  at  all  events^ 
wiAin  the  truth. 

With  tills  magnifioent  array  of  ca- 
valry, heavy  as  mil  as  light,  the  Khaa 
went  iaio  the  field  under  great  eiqpee» 
tatians ;  and  these  he  more  than  rea» 
^Uaed.  Having  the  cood  fortune  io  be 
'coMemed  wSh  so  ill<4Nrgatttzed  and 
disorderly  a  desoription  of  force  a» 
that  which  at  all  times  composed  the 
bulk  of  a  Turkish  array,  m  carried 
victory  akonff  with  his  banners ;  eained 
many  partialsucoosseo ;  and  at  uist,  in 
a  pitched  battle,  overthrew  the  Turk* 
ish  f  oioe  opposed  to  him  with  a  loss  oC 
5000  men  left  upon  the  field. 

Theso  spk  ndid  schinvi^ments  seemed 
likelvto  operate  in  various  waysagainsa. 
fkb  impending  revolt.  Oubacha  haa 
now  a  strona  1  motive,  in  the  martial 
gknry  acquired^  for  continuinc  his  coo^ 
peation  with  the  empire  in  wnoee  aw» 
vice  he  had  won  it,  and  by  whom  only 
itQouldbefhIlyiuipreeiated.-  Hewaa 
Mw  a  great  marnal  of  a  great « 
one  of  the  PaladitHi  around  the  i 
rial  throne ;  in  China  he  would  be  ae* 
body,  or  (wotae  than  that)  a  aieadi. 
cant44ien,  prostrate  at  the  feet,  and  ao» 
lieiting  the  pfeoaH<ais  alms  of  a  prince 
with  whom  ne  had  no  connection.  Be* 
sides,  it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  Caarina,  apalefiil  lor  tiie  really 
ettcient  aid  gi  veiLbY  theTartar  prinee» 
would  aanfer  upon  him  such  eminent 
rewardsas  might  besuAoienttoandior 
his  hopes  upon  Russia,  and  to  wean 
him  from  every  possible  seduetioa. 
Thesawere  the  obvious  snggestioos  of 
prudence  and  good  sense  to  every  man 
who  stood  neutral  in  the  case.  But 
they  wero  disappointed.  TheCaaiina 
kn^  her  obligations  to  the  Khan,  b«A 
siM  did  not  acknowledge  them.  When- 
fiirel     That  is  a  mystery,  perhi^ 
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never  to  be  ejqplakied.    So  it 
hopcver.       The  KhMi    went   unho* 
iMied;  QouteM  ever  proclaimed  hii 
merits;    and,  perluip«^  had  he  even 
beeo  abondantly  recomipeneed  bv  Rus- 
«a«  there  were  others  who  woala  have 
defeated  these  teodenoiea  to  recoDCtli- 
atioQ.    Erenipel,  Zebek,  and  Looaang 
Ike  Lama,  were*  pledsed  life-deep  to 
prevent  any  accoramodatiOD;  and  their 
eflbrts  were  unfbrtuoately  seconded  bj 
tiiose  of  their  deadliest  enemies.    In 
the  ftossian  Court  there  were  at  thsit 
tisne  some  great  nobles  proboocupied 
with  feelinn  of  hatred  and  blind  nuu 
Uoe  towards  the  Kalmucks,  auite  as 
strong  as  anj  which  the  Kalmiicks 
ooald   bartxxr   towards  Russia,  and 
not,  perhaps,  so  weil-fouoded.     Just 
ss  nuich  as  the  Kalmucks  hated  the 
Russian  yoke,  their  galling  aessurop- 
tioa  of  authority,  the  marked  air  of 
disdain,  as  towaords  a  nation  of  ugly, 
sbipid,  and  flkhy  barbarians,  which 
tDO  j^enerally   marked   the   Russian 
beanag  and  language ;  but  above  all, 
the  insoleiit  eoniempt,  or  even   out- 
mges  which   tlie  Russian  governors 
sr  gr»d  military  commandants  tole- 
lat^  in  their  followers  towards  the 
barbarous  rdigion  and  superstitious 
nnmmeriSB  of  the  Kalmnck  priest- 
hood--precisely  in  that  extent  did  the 
fsiocky  ai  the  Russian  resentment, 
and  their  wrath  a  tseetog  the  trampled 
worm  turn  or  attempt  a  feeble  retalia- 
tion, re-act  upon  the  unfortunate  Kal- 
niucka    At  this  crisis  it  is  probable 
thateavyand  wounded  pride,  upo>n  wit- 
■essing  the  splendid  victories  of  Ou- 
bacha  and  ftlomotbaoha  over  the  Turks 
and  BaslUurs,  contributed  strength  to 
tile  Russian  irritation.     And  it  must 
have  been  through  the  intrigues  of 
dMse  nobles  about  her  person,  who 
dueflv  smarted  under  these  feelings, 
that  the  Czarina  could  ever  have  lent 
herself  to  the  unwise  and  ungrateful 
policy  pursued  at  this  critical  period 
towards  the  Kalmuck  Khan.     That 
Cnaritta  was  no  lon^r  £li2sabeth  Pe. 
tnmna,  it  was  Catharine  the  Second — 
a  prinoesB  who  did  not  often  err  so  in- 
jurioosly  (mjuriously  for  herself  as 
nmch  as  for  others)  in  the  measures 
of  her  government     She  had  soon 
«m^  reason  for  repenting  of  her  fhlse 
policy.   Itam-tiiiie,  how  much  it  must 
iMKve  cs-<»Mttted  with  the  other  mo- 
tiEfM  prevwuslT  acting  upon  Oobacha 
in  sustaining  his  determmation  to  re- 
volt; aad  how  powerftdly  it  must  have 


was,  assisted  the  efforts  of  aM  the  Tartar 
chieftains  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
their  people  to  feel  the  neesssity  of 
this  diffloult  enierpriss^  by  armiog 
their  pride  and  their  suspicioas  acaiost 
the  Russian  Government,  thfOuA  the 
keenness  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
wroogs  of  their  imnilted  priqce^  may 
be  readily  imagined.  Itisafe^aan 
it  has  been  confessed  by  candid  Rus- 
sians themselves,  when  trsatingof  this 
SBat  dismembermeat,  that  the  con^ 
et  of  the  Rusiiaa  Cabinet  through- 
out  the  period  of  suspense  and  dunng 
the  crisu  of  hesitation  in  the  KaLnuoE 
Council,  was  exaetlysueh  as  was  most 
desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  eon* 
spiraiors ;  it  was  suoht  in  feot,  as  t» 
set  the  seal  to  all  their  maehuiationsb 
by  supplying  distinct  evidences  and 
Official  vouchers  for  what  could  others 
wise  have  been  at  the  most  matters  of 
doubtfbl  suspicion  and  indirect  pre« 
sumption. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  feoe  c^  all  tiMse 
ar^ments,  and  even  allowing  their 
weight  so  fer  as  not  at  all  to  deny  the 
injustice  or  the  impcdicy  of  the  unpe* 
rial  Ministers, it  in  contended  by  many 
persons,  who  have  reviewed  tlie  afiair 
with  a  command  of  all  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  case,  more  especially 
the  letters  or  minutes  of  Council  sub^ 
set^uently  discovered,  in  the  hand* 
writing  of  Zebdc-Dorcki^  and  the  im* 
portant  evidence  of  the  Russtaa  cap* 
tive  Weselo£t  who  was  carried  off  by 
the  Kalmucks  in  their  flight,  that  be* 
yond  all  doubt  Ombacha  was  power* 
less  for  any  purpose  c^  impeding  or 
even  of  delaying  the  revolt.  He  him* 
self,  indeed,  was  under  religious  obli. 
gations  of  the  most  terrific  solemnity 
never  to  flinch  from  the  enterprise,  or 
even  to  slacken  in  hb  zeal ;  for  A- 
bek-Darehif  distrusting  the  firmness  of 
his  resolution  under  any  unusual  prss^ 
sure  of  alarm  or  difficulty,  had,  in  the 
ver^  earlieet  stage  of  the  conspiracy, 
availed  hin^elf  of  the  Khan's  w^ 
known  superstition  to  engage  him,  by 
means  of  previous  concert  with  Uw 
priests  ana  their  head  the  Lama,  in 
some  dark  and  mysterious  rites  ef 
consecration,  terminating  in  oaths  ufr. 
der  such  terrific  sanctions  as  no  Kai* 
mudi  would  have  courage  to  vidala. 
As  fer,  therefore,  as  regarded  the  per- 
sonal share  of  the  Khan  in  what  was 
to  come,  ZMk  was  entirely  at  his 
ease :  he  knew  him  to  be  so  deeply 
pledged  by  religious  tenors  to  the 
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protecatioa  of  the  ooDspiracy,  that  no 
hODon  within  the  Czanna*s  fj^  could 
have  possibly  shaken  his  adhesion: 
and  then*  as  to  threats  from  the  same 
quarter,  he  knew  him  to  be  sealed 
mcainst  those  fears  by  others  of  a 
Roomier  character,  and  better  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  temperament  For 
ihibacha  was  a  brave  man  as  respect- 
ed all  bodily  enemies  or  the  dan^rs 
of  human  warfare,  but  was  as  sensitive 
and  as  timid  as  the  most  superstitious 
of  old  women  in  facing  the  frowns  of 
a  priest,  or  under  the  vague  anticipa- 
tions Gi  ghostly  retributions.  But 
had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had  there 
been  any  reason  to  apprehend  an  un- 
steady  cfemeanor  on  the  part  of  this 
Prince  at  the  approach  of^the  critical 
moment,  such  were  the  changes  al- 
ready effected  in  the  state  of  their  do- 
mestic politics  amongst  the  Tartars  by 
the  undermining  arts  of  Zebek-Dor- 
chi  and  his  ally  the  Lama,  that  very 
little  importance  would  have  attached 
to  that  doubt.  All  power  was  now 
e£fectually  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Ze- 
bek-Dorchi,  He  was  the  true  and 
absolute  wielder  of  the  Kalmuck  scep- 
tre: all  measures  of  imix>rtao(:e  were 
submitted  to  his  discretion :  and  no- 
thiiur  was  finally  resolved  but  under 
hisdictation.  This  result  he  had  brought 
aboutr  in  a  year  or  two  by  means  suf- 
ficiently simple ;  first  of  all  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  prejudice  in  his  fa- 
voip,  so  largely  dinused  amongst  the 
lowest  of  the  Kalmucks,  that  his  own 
title  to  the  throne,  in  quality  of  great 

Stindson  in  a  direct  line  from  Ajouka 
e  most  illustrious  oi  all  the  Kalmuck 
Khans,  stood  upon  a  better  basis  than 
that  of  Oubacha,  who  derived  from  a 
collateral  branch :  secondly,  with  re- 
spect to  that  sole  advanta^  which 
Oubacha  possessed  above  himself  in 
the  ratification  of  his  title,  bv  improv- 
ing this  difference  between  tnoir  situa- 
tions to  the  disadvantase  of  his  com- 
petitor, as  one  who  had  not  scrupled 
to  accept  that  triumph  from  an  alien 
power  at  the  price  of  his  independ- 
ence, which  he  himself  {[as  he  would 
have  it  understood)  disdainedto  court : 
thirdly,  by  hisown  talents  and  address, 
coupled  with  the  ferocious  energy  of 
his  moral  character :  fourthly— and 
perhaps  in  an  equal  degree,— by  the 
criminal  facility  and  ^ood-nature  of 
Oubacha :  finally  (which  is  remark- 
able enough,as  illustrating  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man),  by  that  very  new  mo- 


deUing  of  the  Sarga  or  Priv^  Council 
which  he  had  used  as  a  principal  Xapic^ 
oi  abuse  and  malicious  insinuation 
against  the  Russian  Govemnieat«. 
mmilst  in  reality  he  first  had  suggested 
the  alteration  to  the  Empress,  and  he 
chiefly  appropriated  the  political  ad-^ 
vantages  which  it  was  fitted  to  yield* 
For,  as  he  was  himself  appointed  the 
chief  of  the  Sargatchi,ana  as  the  pen- 
sions  of  the  inferior  Sargatchi  passed 
through  his  hands,  whilst  in  effect 
they  owed  their  appointments  to  his 
Domination— it  may  be  easily  supposed 
that  whatever  power  existed  m  the 
state  capable  of  controlling  the  Khan* 
being  held  by  the  Sar(;a  under  its 
new  organization,  and  this  body  being 
completely  under  his  influence,  the 
final  result  was  to  throw  all  the  func* 
tions  of  the  state,  whether  nominalij 
in  the  Prince  or  in  the  council,  sub- 
stantially into  the  hands  of  this  one 
man :  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  froitt 
the  strict  league  which  he  maintained 
with  the  Lama,  all  the  thunders  of  the 
spiritual  power  were  always  ready  to 
come  in  aid  of  the  magistrate,  or  to 
supply  his  incapacity  in  cases  which 
he  could  not  reach. 

But  the  time  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching for  the  mighty  experiment. 
The  day  was  drawing  near  on  which 
the  signal  was  to  be  given  lor  misiDg 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  by  a  com- 
bined movement  on  both  sides  of  the 
Wdga  for  spreading  the  smoke  of  one 
vast  conflagration,  that  should  wrap  in 
a  common  Dlaze  their  own  huts  and 
the  stately  cities  of  their  enemies,  ovec 
the  breadth  and  length  of  those  great 

Srovinces  in  which  their  flocks  were 
ispersed.  The  year  of  the  tifer  was 
now  within  one  little  month  of  Hs  com- 
mencement; the  fifth  morning  of  that 
year  was  fixed  for  the  fatal  day  when 
the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  a  whc^ 
nation  were  to  be  put  upon  the  hazard 
of  a  dicer's  throw ;  and  as  yet  that 
nation  was  in  profound  ignorance  of 
the  whole  plan.  The  Khim,  such  was 
the  kindness  of  his  nature,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  make  the  revdatioa 
so  urgently  re<]^uired.  It  was  clear» 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  delay- 
ed ;  and  iZebek-Dorchi  took  the  task 
willingly  upon  himself.  But  wheie 
or  how  should  this  notification  be 
made,  so  as  to  exclude  Russian  hear- 
ers 1  After  some  deliberation,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  was  adopted : — Courieni^ 
it  was  contrived,  should  arrive  in  fii- 
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lioas  haste,  ope  upon  thV  heels  of  an. 
otfw,  refwrtiog  a  sudden  inroad  of 
the  Kirghiaea  and  Bashkirs  upon  the 
lalmocit  lands,  at  a  point  distant 
about  130  mUee.  Thither  all  the  Kal. 
mock  fomiliea,  according  to  immenx>- 
lial  custom,  were  requmd  to  send  a 
separate  representative ;  and  there  ac- 
cordiiwlj,  within  tliree  days,  all  ap. 
peared.  The  distance,  the  solitary 
noond  appointed  for  the  rendezvous, 
ttw  rapidity  of  the  march,  all  tended 
to  make  it  almost  certain  that  no  Rus- 
■ui  oonld  be  present.  Z^tdi-Dordd 
then  came  forward.  He  did  not  waste 
many  words  upon  rhetoric.  He  un- 
fhrled  an  immense  ilieet  of  parchment, 
visible  from  the  uttermost  distance  at 
which  any  of  this  vast  crowd  could 
Hand ;  the  total  number  amounted  to 
80^000 ;  all  saw,  and  many  heard. 
They  were  told  of  the  oppressions  of 
Russia ;  of  her  pride  and  haughty  dis- 
dain evidesiced  towards  them  by  a 
thdMand  acts;  of  her  contempt  for 
their  reliffion ;  of  her  determination  to 
reduce  them  to  absolute  slavery ;  df 
the  prelimary  measures  she  had  al- 
ready taken  by  erecting  forts  upon 
manV  of  the  great  rivers  in  their 
neigliborhood ;  of  the  ulterior  tnten- 
tions  die  thus  announced  to  circum- 
acribe  their  pastoral  lands,  untH  thev 
would  all  be  obUged  to  renounce  their 
fiocira,  and  to  collect  in  towns  like 
8iare{Ma,  there  to  pursue  mechanical 
and  servile  trades  of  shoemaker,  tailor, 
and  weaver,  such  as  the  freebom  Tar- 
tar had  always  disdained.  ''Then 
again,"  said  the  subtle  prince,  **  she 
increases  her  military  levies  upon  our 
population  every  year;  we  pour  out 
our  Mood  as  young  men  in  her  de- 
fence, or  more  often  in  support  of  her 
insolent  aggressions ;  and  as  old  men, 
we  reap  i^hing  from  our  sufferings, 
nor  benefit  by  our  survivorship  where 
so  many  are  sacrificed.**  At  this  point 
of  bis  liarancue,  Zebek  produced  seve- 
ral papers  (forced,  as  it  is  generall  v 
behoved,  by  himself  and  the  Lama), 
containing  projects  of  the  Russian 
court  for  a  general  transfer  of  the  eld- 
dest  sons,  taken  en  wuuk  from  the 
greatest  Kalmuck  families,  to  the  Im- 
perial court.  «*  Now  let  this  be  once 
accomplished,**  he  argued,  **  and  there 
is  an  end  of  all  osefhrresisttince  from 
fiiat  day  forwards.  Petitions  we  might 
make,  or  even  remonstrances;  as  men 
of  words  we  might  play  a  bold  part ; 
but  for  deeds^  for  that  sort  of  language 
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by  which  our  ancestors  were  used  to 
speak — holding  us  by  such  a  chain, 
Russia  would  make  a  jest  of  our 
wishes,  knowing  full  well  that  we 
should  nut  dare  to  make  any  effectual 
movement.** 

Having  thus  sufficiently  roused  the 
angrr  passions  of  hb  vast  audience, 
and  naving  alarmed  their  fears  by  this 
pretended  scheme  against  their  first- 
born (an  artifice  which  was  indispen- 
sable to  his  purpose,  because  it  met 
beforehand  every  form  of  amendment 
to  his  proposal  coming  from  tbe  more 
moderate  nobles,  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  fiEuled  to  insist  upon  trying 
the  effect  of  bold  addresses  to  the 
Empress,  before  resorting  to  any  des- 
perate extremity),  Zebek- Dorcbi  open- 
ed  hb  scheme  of  revolt,  and,  if  so,  of 
instant  revolt ;  since  any  preparations 
reported  at  St.  Petersburg  would  be 
a  signal  for  the  armies  of  Russia  to 
cross  into  such  positions  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  as  would  effectually  intercept 
their  march.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that,  with  all  his  audacify  and 
his  reliance  upon  the  momentary  ex- 
citement of  the  Kalmucks,  the  subtle 
Erince  did  not  venture,  at  this  stage  of 
is  seduction,  to  make  so  startling  a 
proposal  as  that  of  a  flight  to  China. 
All  that  he  held  out  for  the  present 
was  a  rapid  march  to  the  Temba  or 
some  other  great  river,  which  they 
were  to  cross,  and  to  take  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  fVirther  bank,  from 
which,  as  from  a  post  of  conscious  se- 
curity, they  could  hold  a  bolder  lan- 
guage to  the  Czarina,  and  one  which 
woind  have  a  better  chance  of  winning 
a  fiivorable  audience. 

These  things,  in  the  irritated  condi- 
tion of  the  simple  Tartars,  passed  by 
acclamation ;  and  ail  returned  home- 
wards to  push  forward  with  the  most 
furious  speed  the  preparations  for  their 
awful  undertaking.  Rapid  and  ener- 
getic these  of  necessity  were ;  and  in 
that  degree  they  became  noticeable 
and  manifest  to  the  Russians  who  hap* 
pened  to  be  intermingled  with  the  dif- 
ferent hordes  either  on  commercial  er- 
rands, or  as  agents  officially  from  the 
Russian  Government,  some  in  a  finan- 
cial, others  in  a  diplomatic  character. 
Amongst  these  last  (indeed  at  the 
head  of  them)  was  a  Russian  of  some 
distinction,  bv  name  Kichinskoi,  a 
man  memoranle  for  his  vanity,  and 
memorable  also  as  one  of  the  many 
victhns  to  the  TCurtar  revolution.  This 
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KickiDskoi  had  beea  seat  by  the  Em- 
press as  her  envoy  to  overlook  the 
conduct  of  the  Kalmucks;   he  was 
styled  the  Orand  Pristawj  or  Great 
Commissioner,  and  was  universally 
known  amongst  the  Tartar  tribes  by  this 
title.    His  mixed  character  of  ambas- 
sador and  of  political  aurveillanU  com- 
bined with  the  dependent  state  of  the 
Kalmucks,  gave  him  a  real  weight  in 
the  Tartar  councils,  and  might  have 
given  himalkr  greater,  had  not  hia 
outrageous  self-conceit,  and  his  arro- 
gant confidence  in  his  own  authority 
as  due  chieflv  to  his  personal  qualiti^ 
for  command,  led  him  into  sucn  harsh 
displays  of  power,  and  menaces  so 
odious  to  the  Tartar  pride,  as  very 
soon  made  him  an  object  of  their  pro- 
foundest  malice.    He  had  publicly  in- 
sulted the  Khan ;  and  upon  making  a 
communication  to  him  to  the  ef^t 
that  some  reports  began  to  circulate, 
and  even  to  reach  the  Empress,  of  a 
design  in  a^tation  to  fly  from  the  Im- 
perial dominions,  he  had  ventured  to 
say,  **  But  this  you  dare  not  attempt ; 
I  laugh  at  such  rumors ;  yes.  Khan, 
I  laugh  at  them  to  the  Empress ;  for 
YOU  are  a  chained  bear,  ana  that  you 
know."    The  Khan  turned  away  on 
his  heel  with  marked  disdain ;  and  the 
Pristaw,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  conti- 
nued to  utter,  amongst  those  of  the 
Khan's  attendants  who  staid  behind,  to 
*  catch  his  real  sentiments  in  a  moment 
of  unguarded  passion,  all   that  the 
blindest  frenzy  of  rage  could  suggest 
to  the  most  presumptuous  of  fools.    It 
was  now  ascertained  that  suspicions 
kad  arisen ;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Pristaw  spoke 
DO  more  than  the  truth  in  represent- 
ing himself  to  have  discredited  these 
suspicions.    The  fact  was,  that  the 
mere  infotuation  of  vanity  made  him 
believe  that  nothing  could  go  on  un- 
detected by  his  all-piercine  sagacity, 
and  that  no  rebellion  could  prosper 
when  rebuked  by  hb  commanding  pre- 
sence.    The  Tartan,  therefore,  pur- 
sued  their  preparations,  confiding  in 
the  obstitmte  blindness  of  the  Grand 
Pristaw  as  in  their  perfect  safeguard ; 
and  such  it  proved— to  his  own  rut^ 
as  well  as  that  of  myriads  beside. 

Christmas  arrived ;  and,  a  little 
before  that  time,  courier  upon  courier 
came  dropping  in,  one  upon  the  very 
heels  of  another,  to  St  Petersburg, 
assuring  the  Czarina  that  beyond  aU 
doubt  tBe  Kalmucks  were  in  the  very 
crisb  of  departure.  Tkeee  despatches 


came  from,  the  i^vemor  of  Astci^ 
Chan,  and  copies  were  instantly  for-^ 
warded  to  Kichinskoi.    Now,  it  hap- 
pened that  between  this  |K>v^oor— a 
Russian    named    BeketofH-iaBd    tb^ 
Prista^w  had  been,  an  ancient  feii4« 
Th(&  very  name  of  Bekeitoff  ioflamed 
his  resentment ;  and  no  sooner  did  hia 
see  that  hated  name  a^ttached  to  the 
despatch  than  he  felt  himself  confirm- 
ed in  his  former  views  with  tenfol4 
bigotry,  and  wrote  instantly,  in  termf> 
of  the  most  pointed  ridicule),  ac^^ioa^ 
the  Q^w  al^rmii^  pledsjiDg  hiis  oivm 
head  upon  the  visiooannesa  of  hi^ 
alarma.    Beketofl^  hoy^ever,  wan  no^ 
to  be  put  dpwn  by  a  few  harda  vi^rdfc 
or  by  ridicule:  he  persisted  in  his 
sjLatements :    the    Russian    Miiiistrj 
were  confounded  by  the  obstinacy  of 
the  dbputants ;  and  some  were  begio- 
ning  even  to  treat  the  Governor  of 
Astrachan  as  a  bore^  and  as  the  dupe 
of  his  own  nervous  terrors,  when  the 
memorable  dajr  arrived,  the  filial  5th 
of  January,  which  for  ever  terminated 
the  dispute,  and  putasefU  upon  the 
earthly  hopes  and  fortunes  of  unnom- 
bered  i^yriads.     The   Governor  of 
Astrachan  was  the  first  to  bear  tbfe 
news.    Stung  b^  the  mi^ed  furifes  of 
jealousy,  of  triMmphant  yengeuoce, 
and  of  anxious  ambition,  he  apn^ 
into  his  sledge,  and,  at  the  rate  <h  dQP 
miles  a-day,  pursued  his  route  to  St. 
Petersburg,— rushed  into  the  IxaperuX 
presenccr-announced  the  total  rc^iza- 
tion  of  his  worst  predictions, — and  up- 
on the  confirmation  of  this  int^ligeoc^ 
by  subsequent  despatches  from  many 
different  posts  on  the  Wol^  he  ia> 
ceived   an  imperial   commissioa  to 
seize  the  person  of  his  deluded  enemy, 
and  to  keep  him  in  strict  captivity. 
These  or4ers  were  eagerly  fulfilkm« 
and  the  unfortunate  Kichinskoi  soop 
afterwards  expired  of  grief  and  morti- 
fication in  the  g[loomy  solitude  of  a 
dungeon — a  victim  to  his  owg  im- 
measurable yanity,  and  the  blinding 
self-delusions  of  a  presumption  thv* 
refused  all  warning. 

The  Governor  of  Astrach^  h^i 
been  but  too  faithful  a  prophet.  Per- 
haps even  he  was  surprised  at  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  yerificatioa 
followed  his  reports*  Precis^  oa 
the  5th  of  January,  the  day  so  so- 
lemnly appmnted  un4er  r^Ugioitf 
sanctions  by  the  Lama,  the  Kalmucffi* 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wolga  W^ 
seen  at  tha  eMUe^t  4^mk  ofiday  tH- 
sembling  )fy  troops  and,  «qtua4c<M 
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ind  in  the  tmnvhuoos*  movement  of 
nme  great  inorBiD|  of  battle.  Tens 
of  thousands  ooptinued  moving  off 
the  groimd  at  every  half-hour's  inter- 
vaL  Women  and  children,  to.  the 
unoont  of  two  hyndred  thousand  and 
opwards,  wwe  placed  upcjb  wamxis, 
or  npoa  camcMS,  and  drew  on  by 
masses  of  twenty  thousand  at  once— 
placed  under  suitable  escorts,  and 
eontioiaally  swelled  in  numbers  by 
ether  ootWing  bodies  of  the  horde  whio 
kept  feUmg  in  at  various  distances 
mm  the  first  and  second  day's  march, 
from  sixty  to  eifffaty  thousand  of 
tihose  who  were  the  best  mounted 
staid  hrtiiDd  the  rest  of  the  tribes, 
widi  purposes  of  devastation  and 
plsnder  more  violent  than  prudence 
futified,  or  the  amiable  character  of 
the  Khan  could  be  supposed  to  ap- 
prove.  But  in  this,  as  in  other  in- 
slancea^  he  was  completely  overruled 
by  the  malMnant  counseli  of  Zebek- 
DofchL  T%e  first  tempest  of  the 
ideacAatinff  ihry  of  the  Tartars  dto- 
cfaai^ged  Eself  upon  their  own  habita- 
Hons.  But  this,  as  cutting  off  all  in- 
#rm  hx>king  backward  from  the  hard, 
ahipaof  tlmrttiarcbt  had  been  thought 
flo  fleceesanr  a  measure  by  all  toe 
chieftams,  tma  even  Oubadia  himself 
was  the  first  to  authorize  the  act  bv 
his  own  example.  He  seized  a  torch 
pievfoosiy  prepared  with  materiab  the 
most  durable  as  well  as  combustible, 
and  steadily  applied  it  to  the  timbers 
of  his  own  palace.  Nothing  was 
iived  fitwd  the  general  wreck  except 
the  portable  part  of  the  domestic 
frtensilB,  and  that  part  of'  the  wood- 
work which  could  be  spplied  to  the 
mantifhcture  of  the  lonjr  Tartar  Ian- 
ees.  This  chapter  in  their  memora- 
ble day*s  work  being  finished,  and  the 
•hole  of  their  villages  throughout  a 
dlMriet  of  t&k  thousand  square  miles 
hi  one  simultaneous  bla^  the  Tartars 
wailed  fyr  further  orders. 
-  These^  it  was  intended,  sfabuld  have 
taken  a  character  of  valedictorjr  ven- 
|eancei  and  thus  have  left  behmd  to 
me  Carina  a  dreadfhl  commentary 
«pon  ^e  main  motives  of  their  flight. 
It  w&#  the  purpose  >of  Zebek-Dorchi 
that  M  the  Russian  towns^  churches, 
and  buildings  of  every  descriptk)n 
should  be  given  up  to  pulage  and  de- 
Struction,  and  such  treatment  applied 
to  the  *  defbnceless  inhabitants  as 
ai^t  naturally  be  expected  from  a 
fierce  people  already  infuriated  by  the 
spectacle  of  their  own  outrages,  and 


by  the  bloody  retaliations  which  tb^ 
mtist  necessaiily  have  provoked.  Thn 

Eart  of  the  tragedy,  however,  was 
appily  intercepted  by  a  providential 
disappointment  at  the  very  crisis  of 
departure.  It  has  been  mentioned  al- 
readv  that  the  motive  for  selecting  the 
depth  of  winter  as  the  season  of  ffighi 
(which  otherwise  was  obviously  the 
very  worst  possible)  had  been  the  im- 
possibility of  e£fectin£  a  junction  suf- 
ncientlv  rapid  with  the  tribes  on  the 
west  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  absence  of 
bridges,  unless  by  a  natural  bridge  of 
ice.  For  this  one  advantage  the 
Kalmuck  leaders  had  consented  to 
a^^vate  by  a  thousandfold  the  cala- 
mities inevitable  to  a  rapid  flight  over 
boundless  tracts  of  country  with  wo* 
men,  children,  and  herds  of  cattle-* 
for  this  one  single  advantage;  and  ^ 
yet,  after  all,  it  was  lost.  The  reason 
never  has  been  explained  satisfactori- 
ly, but  the  fact  was  such.  Somb 
have  said  that  the  signals  were  not 
properly  concerted  for  marking  the 
moment  of  absolute  departure ;  that 
is,  for  signifying  whether  the  settled 
intention  of^  the  Eastern  Kalmucks 
might  not  have  been  suddenly  inter- 
rupted by  adverse  intelli^nce.  Others 
have  supposed  that  the  ice  might  not 
be  equally  strong  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  might  even  be  generally 
insecure  for  me  treading  of  heavy 
and  heavily.laden  animals  such  as  ca- 
mels. But  Uie  prevailing  notion  is, 
that  some  accidental  movements  on 
the  8d  and  4th  of  January  of  Rus- 
sian troops  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Western  Kalmucks,  though 
really  having  no  reference  to  them  or 
their  plans,  had  been  construed  into 
certain  siens  that  all  Was  discovered ; 
and  that  me  prudence  of  the  Western 
chieftains,  who,  from  situation,  had 
never  been  exposed  to  those  intrigues 
by  which  Zebek-Dorchi  had  prac 
tised  upon  the  pride  of  the  East- 
ern tribes,  now  stepped  in  to  save 
their  people  from  rum.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  might,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Western  Kalmucks  were  in  some  way 
prevented  fh>m  forming  the  intended 
Junction  with  their  brethren  of  the  op- 
posite bank ;  and  the  result  was,  that 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
Tartars  were  left  behind  in  Russia. 
This  accident  it  was  which  saved  their 
Russian  neighbors  universally  from 
the  desolation  which  else  awaited 
them.  One  general  massacre  and 
conflagration  would  assur^f;^ teyig^  \ 
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surprised  tbom,  to  the  utter  extermi- 
nation of  their  property,  their  houses, 
and  theniselves,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  disappoint roent  But  the  East- 
ern chieftains  did  not  dare  to  put  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  their  brethren 
under  the  first  impulse  of  the  Czari- 
na's vengeance  for  so  dreadful  a  tra- 
gedy ;  for  as  they  were  well  aware  of 
too  man^  circumstances  by  which  she 
might  discover  the  concurrence  of  the 
Western  people  in  the  general  scheme 
of  revolt,  they  justly  feared  that  she 
would  thence  infer  their  concurrence 
also  in  the  bloody  events  which  mark- 
ed its  outset. 

Little  did  the  Western  Kalnuicks 
guess  what  reasons  they  also  had  Ux 
^titude  on  account  of  an  interposi- 
tion so  unexpected,  and  which  at  the 
moment  they  so  generally  deplored. 
Could  they  but  have  witnessed  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  suflerings  which 
overtook  their  £:ist(»m  brethren  in  the 
'ficBt  month  of  their  sad  flight,  they 
would  have  blessed  Heaven  for  their 
own  narrow  escape;  and  yet  these 
^ulferinKs  of  the  first  month  were  hot 
a  prelude  or  foretaste  comparatively 
•light  of  those  which  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded. 

For  now  began  to  unroll  the  most 
awful  series  of  calamities,  and  the 
most  extensive,  whkh  is  any  where 
recorded  to  have  visited  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men.  It  is  possible  that 
the  sudden  inroads  of  destroying  na- 
tions, such  as  the  Huns,  or  the  Avars, 
or  the  Mongol  Tartars,  may  have  in- 
flicted misery  as  extensive;  but  there 
the  misery  and  the  desolation  would 
be  sudden— like  the  flight  of  volleying 
lightning.  Those  who  were  spared 
at  first  would  generally  be  spared  to 
the  end;  those  who  perished  would 
perish  instantly.  It  is  possible  that 
the  French  retreat  from  Moscow  may 
have  made  some  nearer  approach  to 
this  calamity  in  duration,  though  still 
a  feeble  and  miniature  approach ;  for 
the  French  sufferings  did  not  com- 
mence in  good  earnest  until  about  one 
month  from  the  time  of  leaving  Mos- 
cow ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  after- 
wards the  vials  of  wrath  were  emptied 
upon  the  devoted  army  for  six  or  se- 
ven weeks  in  succession,  yet  what  is 


that  to  this  Kalmuck  tragedy,  whicb 
lasted  for  more  than  as  many  rooaths? 
But  the  main  feature  of  horror,  by 
which  the  Tartar  march  was  distin- 
guished from  the  French,  lies  in  the 
accompaniment  of  women*  and  chiU 
dren.  There  were  both,  it  is  true, 
with  the  French  army,  but  so  few  as 
to  bear  no  visible  proportion  to  the 
total  numbers  concerned.  The  French, 
in  short,  were  merely  an  army — a 
host  of  professional  destroyers,  whose 
regular  trade  was  bloodshed,  and 
whose  re^lar  element  was  danger 
and  sufiEenng.  But  the  Tartars  were 
a  nation  carrying  along  with  ihem. 
more  than  two  hundr^  and  tiftf 
thousand  women  and  children,  utterlj 
unequal,  for  the  most  part,  to  aaj 
contest  with  the  calamities  before 
them.  The  Children  of  Inrael  were 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  to  the 
accompaniment  of  their  families ;  but 
they  were  released  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  enemies  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  their  fli|;ht;  and  their  subsequem 
residence  m  the  Desert  was  not  « 
march,  but  a  continued  halt,  and  ua-. 
der  a  conUnued  interpositkxi  of  Hee^ 
yen  for  their  comfortable  support. 
Earthquake^  a^n,  however  compre- 
hensive in  their  rava^^es^  are  shocks 
of  a  moment's  duration.  A  jn\}ckk 
nearer  approach  made  to  the  wide 
range  and  the  long  duration  of  the 
Kalmuck  tragedy  may  have  been  ia  m, 
pestilence  such  as  that  which  vimtedL 
Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or 
London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  n. 
There  also  the  martyrs  were  counted 
by  myriads,  and  the  period  (^the  de- 
solation was  counted  by  months.  But, 
after  all,  the  total  amount  of  destruc- 
tion was  on  a  smaller  sode;  and 
there  was  this  feature  of  alleviation  Id 
the  contctoia  pressure  of  the  calanoi- 
ty— that  the  misery  was  withdrawa 
from  public  notice  mto  private  cham- 
bers and  hospitals.  The  siej^e  of  Je* 
rusaiem  by  Vespasian  and  his  son,  ta> 
ken  in  its  entire  circumstances,  comes 
nearest  of  all — for  breadth  and  depth 
of  suffering,  for  duratk>n,  for  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  sufierinff  from  with- 
out by  internal  feuds,  an<C  finally,  for 
that  last  most  appalling  expressioD  of 
the  furnaee-heat  of  the  anguish  in  its 


•  Sinj^ular  it  is,  and  not  generally  known,  that  Grecian  women  accompanied  the 
Anabans  of  the  yonnger  Cyrus  and  the  anoseqaent  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Xenophon  affirms  that  there  were  "  many"  women  in  the  Greek  army— mXXtU  Hmv 
iratpai  iv  rc5  (parrv/ta^i ;  and  in  a  late  Stage  of  that  trying  expedition  it  is  evident  that 
Women  were  amongst  the  survivors. 
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powier  to  extinguldi  the  natural  affbc- 
tiaQs  cren  of  maternal  love.  But,  af- 
ter all,  each  case  had  circtimstilnces 
of  rodoantic  nuaeiy  peculiar  to  itself-^ 
Gffcufttatances  without  precedent,  and 
(whereyer  human  nature  k  ennobled 
Dj  ChrMaiiity)  it  may  be  confidentlj 
hopeA-^^iever  to  be  repeated. 

The  first  point  to  be  reached,  before 
any  hope  of  reposi  could  be  encou- 
raged, was  the  river  Jaik.  This  was 
not  above  800  miles  from  the  main 
point  of  departure  on  the  Woiga ;  and 
K  the  marcn  tfaithe  r  was  to  t)e  a  forced 
one^and  a  severe  one^  it  was  alleged  on 
l!w  other  hand  that  the  suflering  would 
be  the  more  brief  tM  trtmsient ;  one 
ioramary  exertion,  not  to  be  ^peated, 
and  all  was  achieved.  Forced  the  march 
#as4Qd  severe  beyond  example :  there 
the  forewarning  proved  correct ;  but 
tiie  promised  rest  proved  a  miere  phan- 
torn  of  the  wilderness — a  visionary 
rainbow,  which  fled  before  their  bope- 
rfck  e^es,  acroe^  tbene  interminable 
soihwfes,  for  seven  months  of  hardship 
and  cahimity,  without  a  pause.  These 
sdflbrings,  by  tiieir  very  nature,  and 
te  drStmistaiices  under  which  they 
arose,  were  (like  the  scenery  c^  the 
Bttff^)  somewhat  monotonous  in  their 
ccdoriag  and  external  foatores :  wha!t 
variety,  however,  there  was,  will  be 
most  naturally  exhibited  by  tracing^ 
hiftoricallj  the  suocesst^  stages  ^ 
die  general  misery,  exactly  as  it  un- 
folded ifes^  under  the  double  agency 
of  weakness  still  increasing  from  with- 
hi,  and  hostile  pressure  from  without, 
▼iewed  in  this  manner,  under  the  real 
order  of  deveiopement,  it  is  remarkable 
diat  these  soiferings  of  the  Tartars, 
AoHfh  under  the  mouldrnjg;  hands  of 
accident,  arrange  themselves  almost 
with  a  scenieal  propriety.  They  seem 
oombinedtas  with  tne  skill  of  an  artbt ; 
the  intensity  of  the  misery  advancing 
l^ffAailj  with  the  advfthces  of  the 
march,  and  the  stagte  of  the  calamity 
Qonre^onditig  tothe  stages  of  theroute ; 
«» that,  upon  raidhigthe  cartain  which 
teib  the  great  catastrophe,  we  behold 
one  vast  climax  of  anguish,  towering 
ap^arda  br  rej^f  gradations,  as  ff 
mtBMKted  artmcialhr  for  picturesque 
afifeet  >-«  result  which  might  not  have 
fieen  sdrprislng  had  h  been  reason- 
wHM  to  acitidpat«  Uti'b  s^me  rate  of 

"  i^and  eten  an  accelerated nlte,aa 
tiirou^  the  Iftter  Mages  of 
tion.  But  it  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  most  reatonabletocalctilate 
i^ofiacMtihaal^eefeiDeoliiithe  lUd 


of  motion  accordtog  to  the  increasing 
distance  from  the  headquarters  of  the 

Eursuing  enemy.  This  calculation, 
owever,  was  defeated  by  the  extra- 
ordinary circumstance,  that  the  Rus- 
sian armies  did  not  bedn  to  close  in 
very  fiercely  upon  the  Kalmucks  un* 
til  after  they  had  accomplished  a  dis- 
tance of  full  2000  miles;  1000  miles 
further  on  the  assaults  became  even 
more  tumumultuous  and  murderous; 
and  already  the  great  shadows  of  the 
Chinese  Wall  were  dimly  descried, 
when  thefirenzy  and  aeharnement  of  the 
pursuers,  and  the  bloody  desperation 
of  the  miserable  fiigitives  had  reach- 
ed iti  uttermost  extremity.  Let  us 
briefly  rehearse  the  main  stages  of  the 
misery,  and  trace  the  ascending  steps 
of  the  tragedy,  according  to  the  great 
divisions  of  the  route  marked  out  by 
the  central  rivers  of  Asia. 
'  The  first  staee,  wehave  already  sidd, 
was  fhmi  the  wolga  to  the  Jaik ;  the 
distance  about  800  miles ;  the  time  al- 
lowed seven  days.  For  the  first  week* 
therefore,  the  rate  of  marching  ave- 
raged  about  43  English  miles  a-day. 
The  weather  was  cold,  but  bracing ; 
and,  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  this 
part  of  the  Journey  might  nave  l)een 
accomplished  without  much  distress 
by  a  people  as  hard  v  as  the  Kalmucks : 
as  is  was,  the  cattle  sufihred  greatlt 
firom  overdriving :  milk  began  to  fail 
even  for  the  chfldren :  the  sheep  pe* 
rished  by  wholesale :  and  the  cbudren 
themselves  were  saved  only  by  the 
innumerable  camels. 

The  Cossacks,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Jaik,  were  the  first  among 
the  subjects  of  Russia  to  come  into 
coUinon  with  the  Kalmucks.  Great 
was  their  surprise  at  the  suddenneaa 
of  the  irruption,  and  great  also  their 
consternation  :  for,  according  to  their 
settled  custom,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  their  number  was  absent  during  thi^ 
winter  months  at  the  fisheries  upon  the  < 
Caspian.  Some  who  were  liable  to 
suiprise  at  the  most  exposed  point4 
fled  in  crowds  to  the  fortress  of  Kou* 
lagina,  which  was  immediatelv  invest- 
eo,  and  sommoned  by  Oubacnia.  Ha 
had,  however,  in  his  train  onlv  a  fow 
light  pieces  of  artillerv ;  and  the  Ro»» 
sian  commandant  at  &oulagina,  being 
aware  of  the  hurried  circumstances  in 
which  the  Khan  was  placed,  and  that 
he  stood  upon  the  very  edge,  as  it 
were  of  a  renewed  flight,  felt  encou. 
raged  by  these  considerations  to  a 
more  obstinate  lesistaDoa  than  mig!ht 
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else  have  been  advisable,  with  an  ene- 
my so  little  dispost^d  to  observe  the 
usages  of  civilized  warfare.  The  period 
of  his  anxietj  was  not  long  :  on  the 
fifth  day  of  thesieg^  he  descried  from 
the  walls  a  succession  of  Tartar  cou- 
riers, mounted  upon  fleet  Bactrian  ca- 
mels, crossing  the  vast  plains  around 
the  fortress  at  a  furious  pace,  and 
riding  into  the  Kalmuck  encampment 
at  various  points.  Great  agitation  ap- 
peared immediately  to  follow ;  orders 
were  soon  after  despatched  m  all  direc- 
tions :  and  it  becaine  speedily  known 
that  upon  a  distant  flank  of  the  Kal- 
muck  movementa  bloody  and  extermi- 
nating battle  had  been  mught  the  day 
before,  in  which  one  entire  tribe  of  the 
Khan's  dependents,  numbering  not  less 
than  9000  fighting  men,  had  perished 
to  the  last  man.  This  was  the  aulosSf 
or  clan,  called  Fdca-Zechorr^  between 
whom  and  the  Cossacks  there  was  a 
leud  of  ancient  standing,  in  selecting, 
therefore,  the  points  of  attack,  on  occa^ 
•ion  of  the  present  hasty  inroad,  the 
Cossack  chiefs  were  naturally  ea^r 
so  to  direct  their  eflbrtsas  to  combme 
with  the  service  of  the  Empress  some 
gratification  to  their  own  party  ha- 
treds ;  more  especially  as  the  present 
was  likely  to  be  their  final  oppcHtunity 
for  revenge  if  the  Kalmuck  evasion 
tliould  prosper.  Having,  therefore, 
concentrated  as  large  a  body  of  Cos- 
sack cavalry  as  circumstances  allow. 
ed,they  attacked  the  hostile  om/om  with 
a  precipitation  which  denied  to  it  all 
means  K>r  communicating  with  Ouba- 
cha ;  for  the  necessity  of  commanding 
an  ample  range  of  pasturage,  to  meet 
ttie  necessities  of  their  vaFt  flocks  and 
herds,  had  separated  this  atdou  from 
the  Khan's  headquarters  by  an  interval 
of  80  miles :  and  thus  it  was,  and  not 
from  oversight,  that  it  came  to  be 
thrown  entirely  upon  its  own  resources. 
These  had  proved  insufficient ;  retreat, 
from  the  exiiausted  state  of  their  horses 
and  camels,  no  less  than  from  the  pro- 
digious encumbrances  of  their  live 
stock,  was  absolutely  out  of  the  que- 
stion :  quarter  was  disdained  on  the 
one  side,  and  would  not  have  been 
granted  on  the  other ;  and  thus  it  had 
bappened  that  the  setting  sun  of  that 
one  day  (the  13th  from  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  revolt)  threw  his  paning 
rays  upon  the  final  agonies  of  an  an- 
cient oulo$s^  stretched  upon  a  bloody 
field,  who  on  that  day's  dawning  had 
lield  and  styled  themselves  an  inde- 
pendent natioo. 


Universal  coDstanatioQ  was  diflfa- 
sed  throifgh  the  wide  borders  of  the 
Khan's  encampment  by  this  disastrous 
intelligence  ;  not  so  much  on  aooount 
of  the  numbers  slain,  or  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  a  powerful  ally,  as  because 
the  position  of  the  Cossack  force  was 
likely  to  nut  to  hazard  the  future  ad- 
vances or  the  Kalmucks,  or  at  least  to 
retard,  and  hold  tl|ero  in  check,  untfl 
the  heavier  columns  of  the  Russian 
army  should  arrive  upon  their  flanks. 
The  siege  of  Koulagina  was  instantly- 
raised  ;  and  that  si^al,  so  fotal  to  the 
happiness  of  the  women  and  their  chil- 
dren, once  again  resounded  through 
the  tents— the  signal  for  flight,  and 
this  time  for  a  flight  more  rapid  than 
ever.  About  160  miles  ahead  of  their 
present  position,  their  arose  a  tract  of 
nilly  country,  forming  a  sort  of  mar- 
gin to  the  vast  sea-like  expanse  of 
champaign  savannahs,  steppes,  and 
occasionally  of  sandy  deserts,  which 
stretched  away  on  each  side  of  this 
margin  both  eastwards  and  westwards. 
Pretty  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
hilly  range,  lay  a  narrow  defile^ 
through  which  passed  the  nearest  and 
the  most  practicable  route  to  the  river 
Torgai  (the  further  bank  of  which 
river  ofifered  the  next  great  station  of 
security  for  a  |(eneral  halt).  It  was 
the  more  essential  togainthk  pass  be- 
fore the  Cossacks,  inasmuch  as  not  on- 
1^  would  tl)e  delay  in  forcing  the  pass 
give  time  to  the  Russian  pursuing  co- 
lumns for  combining  their  attacks  and 
for  bringing  up  their  artillery,  but  also 
because  (even  if  all  enemies  in  pursuit 
were  thrown  out  of  the  questioo)  It 
was  held  bv  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  difficult  and  obscure  geography  of 
these  pathless  i^epps«— that  the  loss  of 
this  one  narrow  strait  amongst  the 
hills  would  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
them  (ba  their  only  alternative  in  a 
case  where  so  wide  a  sweep  of  pastu* 
rage  was  required)  upon  a  cireuit  of  at 
least  500  miles  extra ;  besides  that» 
after  ail,  this  cireuitous  route  would 
carry  them  to  the  Torgai  at  a  point  ill 
fitted  for  the  passage  of  their  heavj 
baggage.  The  defile  in  the  hilla^ 
therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  gain ;  and 
yet,  unless  they  moved  upon  it  with 
the  velocity  of  light  cavalry,  there  was 
little  chance  but  it  would  be  found 
pre-occupied  by  the  CkMsacks.  They, 
it  is  true,  had  suffered  greatly  in  the 
recent  sanguinary  action  with  their 
enemies :  but  the  excitement  of  victory, 
and  the  intense  sympathy  with  their 
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uoezamided  triiHn{ih  had  iLgaia  swell, 
ed  their  ranks — and  would  probably 
act  with  the  force  of  a  vortex  to  draw 
in  their  aiinple  countrymen  from  the 
Caspian.    The  question,  therefore,  of 
ue-occupaticHi  was  reduced  to  a  race. 
The  Cossacks  were  marchioff  upon  an 
oblique  line  not  above  50  mues  loncer 
than  that  which  led  to  the  same  potnt 
from  the  Kalmuck  headquarters  be- 
fore Koulagina:  and  therefore  without 
the  most  furious  haste  on  the  part  of 
the  Kalmucks,  there  was  not  a  chance 
for  them,  burdened  and  •'trashed"* 
as  ihey  were,  to  anticipate  so  agile  a 
pght  cavalry  as  the  Cossacks  in  seiz- 
me  this  important  pass. 

Dreadful  were  tne  feelings  of  the 
poor  women  on  hearing  this  exposition 
sf  the  oaae.  For  they  easily  under- 
stood that  too  capital  an  interest  (the 
summa  rervm)  was  now  at  stake  to 
allow  of  any  m^rd  to  minor  interestB, 
or  what  would  oe  considered  such  in 
their  present  circumstances.  The 
dreadful  we^  already  passed,— their 
inauguration  in  misery, — ^was  yet  fresh 
in  their  remembrance.  The  scars  of 
soffiBring  were  impressedtaot  only  upon 
their  menxMies,  but  upon  their  very 
posoDs  and  the  persons  of  their  chiT- 
dren.  And  they  knew  that  where  no 
speed  had  much  chance  of  meeting  the 
cravings  of  the  chieftains^io  test  would 
be  accepted,  short  of  absolute  exhaus- 
tion, that  as  much  bad  been  accom- 
plnhed  as  could  be  accomplished. 
WeseloflE;  the  Russian  captive,  has  re- 
corded the  silent  wretchedness  with 
whidi  the  women  and  elder  boys  as- 
sisted in  drawing  the  tent-ropes.  On 
the  5th  of  January  all  had  been  ani- 
mation«  and  the  joyousness  of  indefi- 
nite expectation :  now,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  brief  but  bitter  experience  had 
tao^  them  to  take  an  amended  cal- 
eulaticni  of  what  it  was  that  lay  before 
them. 

One  whole  day  and  for  into  the  suc- 
ceeding night  had  the  renewed  flight 
continued:  the  sufferings  had  been 
greater  than  before :  for  the  cold  had 
been  more  intense :  and  many  perished 
ontc^thelivingcreaturesthroughevery 
dasB,  exc^  only  the  camel^whose 
powers  of  endurance  seemed  equally 
adapted  to  cold  and  heat  The  se- 
cond morning,  however,  brought  an 


alleviation  to  the  distress.  Snow  had 
begun  to  fall :  and  though  not  deep 
at  present,  it  was  easily  foreseen  that 
it  soon  would  be  so;  and  that,  as  a 
halt  would  in  that  case  become  un- 
avoidable, no  plan  could  be  better  than 
that  of  staying  where  they  were :  ea- 
pecially  as  the  same  cause  would  check 
the  advance  of  the  Cossacks.  Here 
then  was  the  last  interval  of  comfort 
which  gleamed  upon  the  unhappy  na- 
tion during  their  whole  migration* 
For  ten  days  the  snow  continued  to 
fall  with  little  intermisuon.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  keen  bright  frosty 
weather  succeeded :  the  drifting  had 
oeased :  in  three  days  the  smootn  ex- 
panse became  firm  enough  to  support 
the  trdadingofthe  camels:  and  the  flight 
was  recommenced.  But  during  the 
halt  much  domestic  comfort  had  been 
enjoyed :  and  for  the  last  time  univer- 
sal plentjr.  The  cows  and  oxen  had 
perished  in  such  vast  numbera  on  the 
previous  marches,  that  an  order  was 
now  issued  to  turn  what  remained  to 
account  by  slaughterings  the  whole, 
and  salting  whatever  part  should  be 
found  to  exceed  the  mimediate  con- 
sumption. This  measure  led  to  a 
scene  of  general  banqueting  and  even 
of  festivity  amongst  ail  who  were  not 
incapacitated  for  joyous  emotions  by 
distress  of  mind  py  ff rief  for  the  un» 
happy  experience  of  the  few  last  dajra, 
and  by  anxiety  for  the  too  gloomy 
future.  Seventy  thousand  persons 
of  all  ages  had  already  perished  ;  ex- 
clusivelv  of  the  many  thousand  allies 
who  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Cos- 
sack sabre.  And  the  losses  in  rever- 
sion were  likely  to  be  many  more. 
F6r  rumors  began  now  to  arrive  from 
all  quarters,  by  the  mounted  couriers 
whom  the  Kh&n  had  despatched  to  the 
rear  and  to  each  flank  as  well  as  in 
advance,  that  large  masses  of  the  Im- 
perial troops  were  converging  from  edl 
parts  of  Central  Asia  to  the  fords  of 
the  river  Torgai  as  the  most  conve- 
nient point  for  intercepting  the  flying 
trib^ :  and  it  was  already  well  known 
that  a  powerful  division  was  close  in 
their  rear,  and  was  retarded  only  by 
thenumerous  artillery  which  had  been 
judged  necessary  to  support  their  de- 
rations. New  motives  were  thus  daily 
arising  for  quickening  the  motions  of 


**  TV^riuA  :*'«t-Thi8  is  an  ezpremve  word  used  by  Beaamont  and  Fletcher  in  their  Bon- 
uses, Ac.  to  deacribe  the  case  of  a  peraon  reurded  and  embarraaaed  in  flight  or  in  parauit, 
bf  SOBS  aaeiiinbraiioe^  whether  thing  or  person,  too  valuable  to  be  left  behind. 
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the  wretdied  KalnroolQi^.ilDd  fbt  ex- 
faausUng  ittm  who  were  prevkmsly 
but  too  nrooh  exhausted. 

It  was  not  until  the  %d  day  of  Feb- 
111017  that  the  Khan's  advanced  guard 
oamie  in  sight  of  OucMm^  the  defile 
anoag  the  hills  of  Mougaldchares,  in 
nhioh  they  antidpsted  so  blood j  an 
opposition  firom  the  Cossaclts.  A 
pretty  large  body  of  these  liffhtoaval- 
ly  hadi  in  fticti  pre-oociwiea  the  pass 
by  some  hours ;  but  the  Khan  having 
twogreatadvamsiges,  namelvia  strong 
body  of  infhntry,  who  had  been  con- 
veyed by  sections  of  five  on  about  300 
camels,  and  some  Pieces  of  light  artil- 
lery #hich  he  had  not  yet  been  forced 
to  absmdofif  soon  begatt  to  make  a  se- 
ifous  impression  upon  this  uniuppotted 
^Hacbment ;  and  they  would  probably 
ad  any  ntte  httve  retired ;  but  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  making 
some  di^posittons  in  that  view,  Zebek- 
Dorchi  appeared  upon  their  rear  with 
a  body  <»  trained  riflemen,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war 
wkh  Turkey.  These  men  had  con- 
trived to  crawl  unobserved  ofer  the 
cBfb  whtoh  skirted  the  ravfaie,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  dry  beds  of  the 
summer  torrents,  and  other  ine<tualltie8 
of  the  ground,  to  conceal  their  move- 
ment. Disorder  and  trepidation  en- 
sued instantly  in  the  Cosrack  files ;  the 
Khan,  who  had  been  waitinff  with  the 
ilke  of  his  heavy  cavalry,  charged  fu- 
riously upon  them ;  total  overthrow 
IbUowed  to  the  Cossacks,and  a  slaugh- 
ter stidi  as  in  some  measure  avenged 
the  recent  bloody  extermination  ef 
Uieir  allies,  the  ancient  <mlo$$  of  Fekcu- 
ZecKorr.  The  slight  horses  of  the 
Conacks  were  nnable  to  support 
thexveight  of  heavy  Polish  dragoons 
and  a  IxmIy  of  tmined  cameleer  $  (that 
i%  cuirassierB  mounted  on  camels) ; 
hardy  they  were,  but  not  strong,  nor  a 
ifaatcli  for  their  antagonists  in  weight ; 
and  their  extraordinary  efforts  through 


the  lint  Mf  days  to  giiln  their  ]|>resenf 
position,  hadgreatfy  dlminiriied  their 
powers  for  emoting  ah  escape.  Ver^ 
few,  hi  fiict^  did  escape ;  and  the  bloody 
day  at  Ottdnnt  became  as  memorabfo 
amongst  the  Cossacks  as  that  whicly 
about  30  days  befbie.  Lad  signd ized 
the  eonrolete  annihihition  of  the  Ftto- 
Xeehnt.^ 

The  road  Weai  how  6pen  to  the  ilv^ii^ 
Igritch,  and  as  yet  even  ikr  beyond 
k  to  the  Torgati ;  but  hOW  long  this 
state  of  Uiings  would  continue,  mm 
evety  day  more  doubtfbl.  Certala 
inteniffence  was  now  received  that  a 
horge  ftussian  army,  well  kppointed  te 
every  arm,  was  advancing  upon  Am 
Tor^U,  und^r  the  Command  of  Gene- 
M  i*aubefifbei|[.     This  ofltoer  Hrem 

Bashkirs,  and  pretty  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  Kirghises  b&th  hereditaiy 
enemies  of  the  Kalmucks — both  exas-, 
perated  to  a  pohit  of  madness  by  th^ 
Dloody  trophies  which  Oubacha  and' 
Momotbactm  had,  in  late  years,  won 
from  such  of  thtfir  compatridts^  a^ 
*rved  under  the  Sultsn.  The  Czar- 
ina's yoke  these  wttd  nations  b6i^ 
with  submissive  patience,  but  not  the 
hands  by  Which  it  had  been  imposed; 
lind,  accordingly,  catching  widi  eager- 
ness at  the  present  occasion  oflferM  to 
Uieir  vengeance,  they  sent  an  assur- 
ance to  me  Czarina  of  their  perfect 
obedience  to  her  commands,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  message  sigi^^ificantly 
declarfng  in  what  spirit  they  meant  t6 
execute  them,  viz,  •^that  racy  would 
not  trouble  her  Mijesty  with  prison* 
ers." 

Here  then  arose,  as  bdbre  with  ther 
Cossacks,  a  race  fin*  the  Kalmucks 
with  the  regular  armies  of  Russia,  and 
concurrently  with  nations  as  fierce  and 
semi-humanized-as  themselves,  besides 
that  they  were  stung  into  threefold 
activity  by  the  furies  of  mortified  pride 
and  mUitary  abasement,  under  the  eyes 


*  There  was  another  cmlott  equally  atrotiff  with  thatof  J^e^-Zedbrr,  viz.  that  of  E^tunn^ 
dader  the  govern  ment  of  Aaaarcho  and  Stachi,  whom  tome  oblitfa»>n8  of  treaty  or  other 
InAden  motives  drew  into  tlie  geiMral  eonspbacy  of  ravoit  Bat  mtunstsly  the  two  dhiaf' 
taiaa  (bund  sieana  to  aaaure  the  Governor  of  Aetrachma,  on  tlie  totoatbieak  of  the  iaaiaieo* 
tion,  that  their  real  wishes  were  for  maintaining  the  old  connection  with  Rusaia.  Th* 
OoMcka,  therefore,  to  whom  the  pursuit  wds  intraatec^  had  inatnictiona  to  act  cautioualy 
and  according  to  circumatancoa  on  coming  up  with  them.  The  result  was,  through  the  pru- 
dttitmanagememof  AaaarchOk  that  the  cIan,ifHthotft  eompromtaing  their  pri(&  or  inds- 
pendenccL  made  aoch  moderate  aubmiaaiona  aa  aatiafied  the  Ooaaaclie  {  and  eventoally  In 
chiafr  and  people  leoaived  ftom  the  Caaiina  the  rewards  and  honors  of  easmpivjr  fideClj. 
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of  the  TurkieK  Sultui.    The  forcei, 
and  more  especially  the  artillery*  of 
Ruiia,  were  Deur  too  overwhelmiDg  to 
permit  the  thought  of  a  regular  <^>po- 
atkm  in  pitched  hattles,  even  with  a 
lesi  dilapidated  state  of  their  resourooi 
than  they  could  reasonably  expect  at 
the  period  of  tkieir  arrival  on  the  Tor- 
gau.    In  their  roeed  lay  their  only 
hope— in  strength  of  foot,  as  before, 
and  not  in  strength  of  arm.    Onward, 
tberefore^he  Karmucks  pressed,  mark- 
Bg  the  lines  of  their  wide-extending 
march  over  the  sad  solitudes  of  the 
steppes  by  a  never-ending  chain  of 
ooqises.    The  old  and  the  young,  the 
sick  man  on  his  couch,  the  mother 
with  her  baby— «U  were  left  behind. 
Sights  such  as  these,  with  the  many 
ruefiil  aggravations  incident  to  the 
helpless  condition  of  infancy— of  dis- 
SBse  and  oi  female  weakness  abandon- 
ed to  the  wolves  amidst  a  howling  wiU 
demesBvCODtinued  to  track  their  course 
through  a  space  of  fiill  two  thousand 
miles;  for  so  much,  at  the  least,  it 
was  likely  to  prove,  includinff  the  cir- 
cuits to  which  they  were  (Hton  com- 
pelled by  rivers  or  hostile  tribes,  from 
the  point  <^  starting  on  the  Wolga 
until  they  could  reach  Uieir  destined 
halting  ground  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Toigau.    For  the  first  seven  weeks  of 
this  march  their  sufferings  had  been 
embittered  by  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  cold ;  and  every  night— so  long 
as  wood  was  to  be  had  for  fires,  either 
firom  the  lading  of  the  camels,  or  from 
the  desperate  sacrifice  of  their  bag- 
gage-waggons,   or    (as   occaskNUuiT 
happened)    from  the  forests    whicn 
skuted  the  banks  of  the  many  rivers 
whkh  crossed  their  path— no  spectacle 
was  more  frequent  than  that  oiiet  circle, 
composed  of  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, gathered  by  hundreds  round  a 
central  fire,  all  dead  and  stiff  at  the 
return    of  morning  light     Myriads 
were  left  behind  from  pure  exhaustion 
of  whom  none  had  a  chance,  under  the 
combined  evils  which  beset  them,  of 
surviving  through  the  next  twenty- 
toar  hours.  Frost,  however,  and  snow 
at  length  ceased  to  persecute ;  the  vast 
actent  oi  the  march  at  length  brought 
them  into  more  gjenial  lautudes,  and 
the  unusual  duration  of  the  march  was 
gradually  bringing  them  into  more 
genial  seasons  of  the   year.     Two 
thousand  miles  had  at  last  been  tra- 
versed ;  February,  March,  April,  were 
gone ;  the  balmy  month  of  May  had 


opened;  vernal  sights  and  sounds  came 
from  every  side  to  comfort  the  heart- 
weary  travellers ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
latter  end  of  May,  they  crossed  the 
Torgau,  and  took  up  a  position  where 
they  hoped  to  find  liMrty  to  repose 
themselves  fbr  many  weeks  in  comfort 
as  well  as  in  security,  and  to  draw 
such  supplies  from  tne  fertile  neigh- 
borhood  as  might  restore  their  wblU 
tered  forces  to  a  condition  for  execut- 
ing, with  less  of  wreck  and  ruin,  the 
larse  remainder  of  the  journey. 

Yes ;  it  was  true  that  two  thousand 
miles  of  wandering  had  been  com- 
pleted,  but  in  a  penod  of  nearly  five 
months,  and  with  the  terrific  sacrifice 
of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou* 
sand  souls,  to  say  nothing  or  herds 
and  flocks  past  all  reckoning.  These 
had  all  perished :  ox,  cow,  horse,  mule» 
ass,  sheep,  or  goat,  not  one  survived— 
only  the  camels.  These  arid  and  adust 
creatures,  lodiin||^  like  the  mummiee 
of  some  antediluvian  animals,  without 
the  affections  or  sensibilities  ci  flesh 
and  blood— these  only  still  erected 
their  speaking  eyes  to  the  esstern 
heavens,  and  nad  to  all  appearance 
come  out  from  this  long  tempest  of 
trial  unscathed  and  unharmed.  The 
Khan,  knowing  how  much  he  was  in- 
dividually answerable  for  the  misery 
which  had  been  sustained,  must  have 
wept  tears  even  more  bitter  than  those 
of  Aerxes  when  he  threw  his  eyes  over 
the  myriads  whom  he  had  assembled : 
for  the  tears  of  Xerxes  were  unmingled 
with  compunction.  Whatever  amends 
were  in  his  power  he  resolved  to  make 
by.  sacrifices  to  the  general  good  of  all 
personal  regards;  and  accordingly, 
even  at  thk  point  of  their  advance,  he 
once  more  diliberately  brought  under 
review  the  whole  question  <x  the  re- 
volt. The  question  was  formally  de- 
bated before  the  Council,  whether, 
even  at  this  point,  they  should  ontread 
their  steps,  and,  throwing  themselvee 
upon  the  Czarina's  mercy,  return  to 
their  old  allegiance!  In  that  case, 
Oubacha  professed  himself  willing  to 
become  the  scapegoat  for  the  general 
transgression.  Tn\Bf  he  argued,  was 
no  fantastic  scheme,  but  even  easy  of 
accomplishment;  for  the  unlimited 
and  sacred  power  of  the  Khan,  so  well 
known  to  tne  Empress,  made  it  abso- 
lutely iniquitous  to  attribute  any  sepa- 
rate responsibility  to  the  people^-upon 
the  Khan  restea  the  guilt,  upon  the 
Khan  would  descend  the  Imperial 
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Vi^gtatid^.  This  jitopOBol  #a8  ap- 
plauded  Ibr  ttt  genetfosity,  but  Wi» 
efiergetically  ot^posed  by  Z^bek-Dor- 
\^i.     W^re  they  to  lose  the  whde 

einXdyofnrsthousftCidn^les!  Was 
ir  mi^ryto  perish  withom  fruit: 
Trtie  ft  was  that  they  hitd  yet  reached 
dbly  thi6  half.wiay  hottse ;  wit«  in  that 
ti^^U  thd  lYi^tives  Wei^  iSv^nly  b&* 
Ihiicedfbrre^rtetorlRMrlidthDo^.  ES^ 
thbr#ay  tihey  #diild  hate  p^retty  near. 
ly  the  saifne  distadbe  to  trttTerse,  b«t 
with  this  dMferende^-^hat,  fbirwah^ 
tt^t  hkit  \^j  thro^h  lattdH  cOihpa- 
rtitivelt  rehileMxiiidlrwatds,  throogh  A 
bUtoted  Wfldarh^  lAch  dtiiy  in  ibSiVob 
rthl^  of  thd^  itbrn^i  hhd  udeduk  to 
fialtnuck  ey^  by  tee  tUdphies  of  theit 
ailamity.  mme^  though  dife  JM^ 
m6a  might  «<^pt  kn  ^ttmftk  th» 
JMM,  w(^M  rfle  IM  less  fbrb^r  to  km^ 
pectfbfr  th)ft  fUttirel  Thb  Ozttrina^s 
Mf*^  th^t  Might  obhIhW  btit  cottM 
W^y  «V^  Mpe  to  )ma9^  h^  ^99^1^ 
a^MiMt  f)mibttM  thet«  WoM  tioW 
M  la  MSiti^ib^  M^sUtnWOh  hghinM 
ftteiti,  an  ihnboniil  grouna  of  toatou^y : 
tod  a  jealouli  kbVehiin^  would  M 
Mt  another  habe  fet  1^  hatl^  ooie. 
Flnhlly,  whM^r  thotives  thtere  ^ter 
h^d  beeti  Rtf  ^Sb^  r«tt»li  suMiy  t^main<. 
od  uDffhpaiiW  by  hiiV  Miig  that  hhi 
dcdti^iied;  III  reality  ttk«  r^Volt  Wtii^ 
afield  ^Iv  no  ren^  but  (MH6tly  4>te]t. 
Ihg)  k  fiiiufh  «b  theit  dd  Slfegiatici^ 
Since,  not  hbo^  ope  htitidred  hbd  fifty 
y^iii  hgo  (vit;  M  the  y Mr  l«i6^  thefr 
jtuMMbft  mi  wmk  fMrt  the  fel^ 

Kh^brChfMk^  Th«t  Irird  ttblil^  tHfetl 
th  goV^MtfKihls ;  aha  fbr  thd^iti  Chitnk 
#a8  tho  Ihi^d  (tf  brOfldM,  mH  RusM 
thbhMtetDf  uMag^ 

8bil^  hd#«Vto,  of  hll  tfaiit  »h^k 
Mild  ^y  b»  dl6<  the  j^^iiHiing  of  the 
pebphi  Wfts  stit>h|ly  &  behalf  of  th6 
niaii'^  bH^dShi ;  th^  phhll;Mi  bf  tfa^ 
ptiht^  th^  b^^suaded  m(stk)s^lv<H^ 
would  b^  readily  concisded  by  the  Eni- 

Stm\  hhd  theirs  H  little  doubt  thill 
iey  WbUld  m  ttitt  time  fa&ve  thtt>#h 
th»tiMWb8  gla<iiy  tipbn  the  IttpM^ 
liiel^y ;  when  fabddehiy  hU  WaA  db^ 
RdtbA  by  the  arHtal  of  t#b  envoys 
JMn  TMibeiibiBifg.  thttgeubMhad 
leadhed  the  fbHreSS  of  Orhk,  ajfte^  a 
^V  t^ihful  m&reh|  on  the  Ifth  of 
Ap Al ;  thence  he  set  forwards  towards 
OriemboUrg,  whi<ih  he  reached  npoii 
the  Ist  of  June»  haVing  been  joined 
on  his  h)Ute  at  Various  titnes  through 
tilie  month  of  Mily  by  the  Kir^hises 
hnd  k  corps  of  ten  thousand  BasU^. 


From  Orienboiirg^  he  sent  forward 
his  official  offers  ta  the  Klian,  whici^ 
Were  harsh  and  peremptory*  holding 
out  no  specffic  stipulations  as  to  par* 
doh  or  impunity,  and  exacting  imcon- 
dttional  submission  as  the  preliminary 
prioe  xX  any  cessation  from  military, 
ofieratlons.  The  personal  charmcteir 
of  Trabbenberg^  whieh  was  any  thint 
bmbner^^etic,  and  Uie  condition  of  1& 
army,  disoraanized  in  a  great  mea* 
sure  by  the  length  and  severity  of  th^ 
ttiarchi  ttiade  it  probable  that,  with  k 
little  time  for  negotiation,  a  more  coA- 
bilalh^y  tone  Woidd  have  been  as- 
sttned.  fiutv  unhappily  for  all  pattiea^ 
Sinister  event*  ttee&red  in  this  noean- 
tlMe^  Such  as  eflbctoslty  piit  hn  end  t6 
eveiy  bope  of  the  Idhd.    ^  ^      . 

tM  two  eikVoyi  s^t  for%aM  Mr 
Traubenbenr  Mtd  reported  te  fMb  dm- 
oer  that  a  dislawfie  bf  oidy  ten  dayr  . 
ikiarekihy  between  hn  own  he^d^tiaf- 
tersandthbseOftheKhhttv  UpontM* 
ftet  tranm>irinff,  the  KirgMses.  by  tlieit 
)|^rin«e  Nourau,  Ahdtte  BaMutirSt  en. 
treated  tiie  Ruadan  general  tb  advance 
without  dehiy;  OnCe  hhVihg  placed 
his  ccdmoa  in  position,  so  as  to  c^to- 
(Mild  the  Ealtauck  camp,  the  fkte  of 
the  reiml  Khah  attd  bib  beqyle  wonld 
be  ib  his  own  hands  (  attU  they  would 
theitiSdVeS  fbhih  his  advanced  godtd. 
Traubenberg,  however,  v^  has  ttot 
beetl  eertitmly  explained,  refosed  to 
nohk'di^  grdttodiag  hte  tefosal  uboti  the 
cohdition  bf  his  army,,  and  ^eir  abso- 
lllte  need  bf  refteshtneat.  Long  and 
flet16e  WSsi  the  aitektlitloii;  bbt  at  lehgth» 

Kittl^  bo  chance  of  prevailhsg,  and 
ading  hbove  all  other  events  the 
escabe  of  Ihel^  detested  ehemy^  thb 
fo^imiil  Bhshkii^  Went  off  in  a  body 

a  forced  marches.  In  six  days  tliey 
bhed  the  Torgaa,  crbssed  by  swim- 
hfiib*  their  horses,  and  fbU  c^on  the 
Kalmucks,  Who  were  dispersed  fof 
many  a  league  in  search  of  food  6t 
provehdef*  for  their  caaieUi.  thefirM 
ddys  hCtleii  ^M  bhe  vast  suecesBiob  of 
Indepebdent  sklti^fiishes,  diff^ised  over 
a  field  of  thirty  to  fyny  mile*  in  ek- 
tent  \  btie  paity  bften  breaking  up  into 
(hree  or  foiiir,  end  again  (according  to 

the  accidents  of  ground^  three  or  tour 
blending  into  one ;  fliffht  and  pursuit^ 
rescue  and  total  overthrow,  going  on 
simoltanebuly.  Under  all  varieties  of 
form,  in  all  quarters  of  the  plain.  The 
Bashkirs  had  found  themselveSobliged,. 
by  the  scattered  state  of  the  Kalmuckii» 
toq>lit  np  into  inaumSrabiesectkHis  ; 
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•nd  (km,  £>r  wwm  hom%  it  had  been  wiah.    Accoi4iDgly>  he  was  making 
in^^CMBiMe  for  the  most  practised  eve  active  preparatioos  for  his  jouraey  to 
Vi^QoUectlhe  general  teadency  of  the  St.  Petersburg,  when  it  occurred  to 
day's  fortune.    Both  t|)e  Khao  aod  Zebek-Dorchi  that,  qot  improbably,  in 
Zebek-Dorchi  were  a^  one  moiQent  some  of  the  battles  which  were  then 
made  j^riBpnersb  and  more  than  onoe  anticipated  with  Traubenberg,  it  might 
in  immioeat  dancer  of  being  cut  down;  happen  to  them  to  lose  some  prisoner 
bot  at  length  Zebek  succeeded  in  ral^  of  rank,  in  which  case  the  Russian 
lying  a  strong  column  of  in&atry,   Weselc^  would  be  a  pledge  in  their 
which,  with  the  support  of  the  camel,  hands  for  negotiating  an  exchange* 
corps  on  each  flankt  compelled  the  Upon  this  plea,  to  his  own  severe  af- 
gasiikini  to  retreat      Clouds,  how*   fliction,  thf9  Russian  was  detained  until 
ever,  oi  these  wild  cavalry  continued   the  fiirther  pleasure  of  the  Khan.  The 
to  arrive  through  the  next  two  days  Khan's  name,  hideed,  was  used  through 
and  nii^rts,  followed  or  accompanied  the  whole  afiSEiir,  but,  as  it  seem^ 
by  the  Sirghises.    These  being  viewed  with  so  little  concurrence  on  his  part, 
as  the  advanced  pities  of  Trauben-  that,  when  Weseloff  in  a  private  au« 
berg's  army,  the  Kalmuck  chieftains  dience  humbly  remonstrated  upon  the 
saw  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  tight ;   ifgustice  done  him,  and  the  cruelty  of 
and  in  this  way  it  happened  that  a  re-   thus  sporting  with  bis  feelings  by  set- 
treat,  which   had  so  recently  been  ting  him  at  libertv,  and,  as  it  were^ 
hrought  te  a  pause,  was  resumed  at  tempting  him  into  oreams  of  home  and 
the  very  moment  when  the  unhappy   restcnrea  happiness  only  for  the  pur- 
fugitives  were  anticipating  a  doep  re-  pose  of  blightinff  them,  the  good-na- 
pose  without  further  moL^tation,  the   tured  prince  disclaimed  all  participa- 
whole  sununer  through.  tion  in  the  affiiir,  and  went  so  far  in 

It  seemed  as  though  every  variety  proving  his  sincerity  as  even  to  give 
of  wretchedness  were  pfedestined  to  nim  perminion  to  effect  bis  escape; 
the  Kalmucks ;  and  as  if  their  suffer-  and,  as  a  reader  means  of  commencing 
ing^  were  incomplete  unless  they  were  it  without  raising  suspicion,  the  Khan 
rounded  and  matured  by  all  that  the  mentioned  to  Mr.  Weseloff  that  he  had 
cDsst  dreadful  agencies  of  summer's  just  then  received  a  message  from  the 
beat  oeold  superadd  to  those  of  frost  Hetman  of  the  Bashkirs,  soUcitiog  a 
and  winter.  To  this  sequel  of  their  private  interview  on  the  banks  of  the 
story  we  shall  immediately  revert,  after  Tor^u  at  a  spot  pointed  out^  that  in- 
first  noticing  a  little  romantic  episode  terview  was  arranfl;ed  for  the  coming 
which  occurred  at  this  point  between  night ;  and  Mr.  weseloff  mij^ht  go  in 
Oubacha  and  his  unprincipled  cousin  the  Khan's  lut^e,  which  on  either  side 
Zehek-Dorchi.  was  not  to  exceed  three  persons.  We- 

There  was  at  the  time  of  the  Kal-  seloff  was  a  prudent  man,  acquainted 
muck  light  from  the  Wolga  a  Rus^  with  the  world,  and  he  rcc^l  treachery 
sian  gentleman  of  some  rank  at  the  in  the  verv  outline  of  this  scheme,  as 
court  of  the  Khan,  whom,  for  political  stated  by  the  Khan— treachery  against 
reasons^  it  was  thooght  necessary  to  the  Khan's  person.  He  mused  a  little, 
carry  along  with  them  as  a  captive,  and  then  communicated  so  much  of 
For  some  weeks  his  confinement  had  his  suspicions  to  the  Khan  as  'mk;ht 
been  very  strict,  and  in  one  or  two  in-  put  him  on  his  guard ;  but,  upon  tin*- 
stances  cni^  But,  as  the  increasing  ther  consideration,  he  begged  leave  to 
distance  was  continually  diminishing  decline  the  honor  of  accompanying 
ue  diances  of  eaoape,  and  perhaps,  the  Khan.  The  fitct  was,  that  three 
also^  as  the  misery  or  the  guards  gra-  Kalmucks,  who  had  strong  motives  for 
dually  withdrew  their  attention  m>m  returning  to  their  countrymen  on  the 
all  minor  interesU  to  their  own  per-  west  bank  of  the  Wolga,  guessing  the 
sonai  sufEeriogs,  the  vigilance  of  the  intentions  of  Weseloff,  had  ofiRsred  to 
coBtody  grew  more  and  more  relaxed ;  join  him  in  his  escape.  These  men 
until  at  length,  upon  a  petition  to  the  the  Khan  would  probably  find  him- 
Khan,  Mr.  Weseloff  was  formally  re-  self  obliged  to  countenance  in  their 
stored  to  liberty ;  and  it  was  under-  project ;  so  that  it  became  a  point  of 
stood  thai  he  n^^t  lis^  his  liberty  in  honor  with  Weseloff  to.  conceal  their 
whatever  way  he  chose,  even  for.  re-  intentions,  and  therefore  to  accomplish 
turning  to  Bussia»ift^t  should  be  his  the  evasion  fi^m  the  oaiQ^P  (of  which 
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'Ae  first  steps  oiAj  would  be  hazard- 
ousX  without  riskiog  the  notice  of  the 
Khao. 

The  district  in  which  they  were 
now  encamped  abounded  through 
many  hundred  miles  with  vrfld  horses 
c^a  docile  and  beautiful  breed.  Each 
of  the  four  fuffitires  had  caught  from 
seven  to  tenor  these  spirited  creatures 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days; 
this  raised  no  suspicion ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  Kalmucks  had  been  making  the 
same  sort  of  provision  a^^ainst  the  cork 
ing  toils  of  their  remaining  route  to 
China.  These  horses  were  secured 
by  halters,  and  hidden  about  dusk  in 
the  thickets  which  lined  the  margin  of 
the  river.  To  these  thickets,  about 
ten  at  night,  the  four  fo^tives  re- 
paired; they  took  a  circuitous  {Mith 
which  drew  them  as  little  as  possible 
within  danger  of  challenge  from  any 
of  the  outposts  or  of  the  patrds  which 
had  been  established  on  the  quarters 
where  the  Bashkirs  lay ;  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  they  reached  the 
rendezvous.  The  moon  had  now 
risen,  the  horses  were  unfastened,  and 
they  were  in  the  act  of  mounting,  when 
sudidenly  the  deep  silence  of  the  woods 
was  disturbed  by  a  violent  uproar,  and 
the  clashing  of  arms.  Weseloff  fim« 
cied  that  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Khan  shouting  for  assistance.  He 
remembered  the  communication  made 
by  tliat  prince  in  the  morning ;  and 
requesting  his  companions  to  support 
him,  he  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  A  very  short  distance  broug|it 
him  to  an  open  elade  within  the  wokI, 
where  he  beheld  four  men  contending 
with  a  party  <^  at  least  nine  or  ten. 
Two  of  the  four  were  dismounted  at 
the  very  instant  of  Weseloff's  arri- 
val ;  one  of  these  he  recognised  al- 
most  certainly  as  the  Khan,  who  was 
fi{;hting  hand  to  hand,  but  at  great 
disadvantage,  with  two  of  the  adverse 
horsemen.  Seeing  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  Weseloff  fired  and  brought 
down  one  of  the  two.  His  compa- 
nions discharged  their  carbines  at  the 
same  moment,  and  then  all  rushed  si- 
muhaneousljT  into  the  little  open  area. 
The  thundering  sound  of  about  thirty 
horses  all  rushing  at  once  into  a  nar- 
row space,  gave  the  impression  that  a 
whole  troop  of  cavalry  was  coming 
down  upon  the  assailants;  who  ac- 
cordingPir  wheeled  about  and  fled 
with  one  impulse.  Weseloff  advanced 


to  the  dismounted  cavalier,  who,  as 
he  expected,  proved  to  be  the  Khan. 
The  man  whom  Weseloff  bad  shot  was 
lying  dead ;  and  both  were  shocked, 
though  Weseloff  at  least  was  not  sur- 
prise on  stooping  down  and  Hcruti- 
nizing  his  features,  to  recognise  a  well- 
known  confidential  servant  of  Zeb^- 
I>orchi.    Nothing  was  said  by  either 
party ;  the  Khan  rode  off  escorted  by 
Weseloff  and  his  companions,  and  for 
some  time  a  dead  silence  prevailed. 
The  situation  of  Weseloff  was  delicate 
and  critical ;  to  leave  the  Khan  at  this 
point  was  probably  to  cancel  their  re- 
cent services ;  for  he  might  be  again 
crossed  on  his  path,  and  again  attacked 
by  the  very  party  from  whom  he  had 
htft  been  delivered.    Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  return  to  the  camp  was  to  en- 
danger the  chances  of  accomplishing 
the  escape.    The  Khan  also  was  ap- 
parently revolving  all  this  in  his  mind, 
for  at  length  he  bnke  silence,  and 
said— ^  I  comprehend  your  situatioo ; 
and  under  other  circumstances  I  mif^ 
feel  it  my  duty  to  detain  your  compa- 
nions.   But  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
do  so  after  the  important  service  you 
have  just  Tendered  me.    Let  us  turn 
a  little  to  the  left    There,  where  you 
see  the  watch-fire»  is  an  outpost.    At- 
tend me  80  far.    tnm  then  aafb.     You 
may  turn  and  pursue  your  enterprise  ; 
for  the  circumstances  under  which  ^ou 
will  appear,  as  my  escort,  are  sufficient 
to  shield  you  from  all  stispicion  for  the 
present.     I  regret  having  no  better 
means  at  my  disposal  for  testifying  my 
gratitude.    But  tell  me  before  we  part. 
Was  it  acciden.  only  which  led  you  to 
my  rescue  1    Or  had  you  acquir^  any 
knowled^  of  the  plot  by  which  I  was 
decoyed  into  this  snare  T*'    WeselolT 
answered  very  candidly  that  mere  ac- 
cident had  brought  him  to  the  spot  at 
which  he  heard  the  uproar,  but  that  hm» 
vifig  heard  it,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
Khan's  communication  of  the  morn- 
ing, he  had  then  designedly  gone  after 
the  sound  in  a  way  wni6h  he  certaini  j 
should  not  have  done  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  unless  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  the  Khan  assaulted  by  assas- 
sins.   A  few  minutes  after  they  reach- 
ed the  outpost  at  which  it  became  siUfe 
to  leave  the  Tartar  chieftain ;  and  im- 
mediately the  four  f^igitives  commene- 
ed  a  fliffht  which  is  perhaps  without  a 
paralld^  in  the  annals  or  travelling. 
Each  of  them  led  six  or  seven  horses 
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I  the  one  he  rode ;  and  by  shift* 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  (like  the 
ancieot  DeauUort  of  the  Roman  cir- 
cnsi}  80  as  never  to  burden  the  same 
horse  for  more  than  half-an-hour  at  a 
time,  they  continued  to  advance  at  the 
rate  of  aX)  miles  in  the  ^  hours  for 
diree  days  consecutively.     After  that 
time,  conceiving  themselves  beyond 
parsoit*  they  proceeded  less  rapidly ; 
thoftfh  still  with  a  velocity  which  staff- 
^eted  the  bdief  of  Weseloff's  friends 
m  after  years.    He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  principle,  and  always  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  details  of  his  print- 
ed report.    One  of  the  circumstances 
there  seated  is,  that  they  continued  to 
porsne  the  route  by  which  the  Kal- 
mucks had  fled,  never  for  an  instant 
finding  any  difficulty  in  tracing  it  by 
the  skeletoos  and  other  memorials  of 
their  calamities.      In   particular,  he 
mentions  vast  heaps  of  money  as  part 
of  the  valuable  pit>perty  which  it  nad 
been   fbodd    necessary  to  sacriAce. 
These  heaps  were  found  lying  still  un- 
touched in  the  deserts.     From  these 
Weselofi'and  his  companions  took  as 
mndi  as  they  could  conveniently  ear- 
ly ;  and  this  it  was,  with  the  pnce  of 
their  beaittiful  horses,  which  they  after- 
wards sold  at  one  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary settlements  foyi^out  L.15  a-piece, 
which  eventually  enabled  them  to  pur- 
sue thdr  journey  in  Russia.  This  jour- 
ney, as  regarded  Weseloff  in  particular, 
was  closed  by  a  tragical  catastrophe. 
Bb  was  at  that  time  younff,  and  the 
only  child  ^  a  dkiating  motner.    Her 
affliction  under  the  violent  abduction 
of  her  soa  had  been )  excessive,  and 
probably  had  undermined  her  consti- 
tution.    Still  she  had  supported  it. 
Wesdofl^  {[ivio^  way  toihe  natural  im- 
pulses <^  his  fihal  affection,  had  impru- 
dently posted  through  Russia  to  his 
mothers  house  without  warning  of  his 
approach.      He  rushed  precipitately 
inio  her  presence ;  and  she,  who  had 
stood  the  shocks  of  sorrow,  was  found 
nnsquai  to  the  shock  of  joy  too  sudden 
and  too  acute.    She  died  upon  the 
wgtiu 


We  now  revert  to  the  final  scenes 
of  the  Kalmuck  flight.  These  it  would 
he  useless  to  pursue  circumstantially 
flurough  the  whole  two  thousand  miles 
of  sunsring  which  remained ;  for  the 
cfasracfer  <£  that  suffering  was  even 
moie  moootonous  than  on  the  former 
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half  of  the  fli|^ht,  but  also  more  so- 
vuie.  Its  mam  elements  were  exces- 
sive heat,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
famine  and  thirst,  but  aggravated  at 
every  step  by  the  murderous  attacks 
of  their  cruel  enemies  the  Bashkirs  and 
the  Kirghises. 

These  people,  **  more  fell  than  an- 
guish, hunger,  or  the  sea,''  stuck  to 
the  unhappy  Kalmucks  like  a  swarm 
of  enraged  hornets.  And  very  often, 
whilst  iMy  were  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  their  advanced  parties  and  flanks 
were  attacked  with  almost  equal  fdry 
by  the  people  of  ihe  country  which 
they  were  traversing ;  and  with  good 
reason,  since  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion had  now  obliged  the  fugitive 
Tartars  to  plunder  provisions,  and  to 
forage  wherever  they  passed.  In 
this  respect  their  condition  was  a  con- 
stant oscillation  of  wretchedness ;  for 
s(Hnetimes,pressed  by  grinding  famine, 
they  took  a  circuit  of  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred miles,  iu  order  to  strike  into  a 
land  rich  in  the  comforts  of  life ;  but 
in  such  a  land  they  were  sure  to  find 
a  crowded  population,  of  which  every 
arm  was  raised  in  unrelenting  hosti- 
lity, with  all  the  advantages  of  local 
knowledge,  and  with  constant  preoc- 
cupation of  all  the  defensible  positions, 
mountain  passes,  or  bridges.  Some- 
times agam,  wearied  out  with  this 
mode  of  suffering,  they  took  a  circuit 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  miles,  in  order 
to  strike  into  a  land  with  few  or  no 
inhabitants.  But  in  such  a  land  they 
were  sure  to  meet  absolute  starva- 
tion. Then  again,  whether  with  or 
without  this  plague  of  starvation, 
whether  with  or  without  this  plague 
of  hostility  in  front,  whatever  might 
be  the  **  fierce  varieties"  of  their 
misery  in  this  respect,  no  rest  ever 
came  to  their  unnappy  rear;  f09t 
equitem  $edet  atra  eura;^  it  was  a  tor- 
ment like  the  undying  worm  of  con- 
science.  And,  upon  the  whole,  it 
presented  a  spectacle  altogether  un- 

frecedented  in  the  history  of  mankind, 
rivate  and  personal  malignity  is  not 
unfre^uently  immortal;  but  rare  in- 
deed is  it  to  find  the  same  pertinacity 
of  malice  in  a  nation.  And  what 
embittered  the  interest  was,  that  the 
malice  was  reciprocal.  Thus  far  the 
parties  met  upon  equal  terms;  but 
that  e<|uality  only  sharpened  the  sense 
of  their  dire  inequality  as  to  other 
circumstances.  The  Bashkirs  were 
ready  to  fight  **fh>m  mom  to  dewy 
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eve."  The  Kalmucks,  on  the  contrary, 
were  always  obliged  to  run ;  was  it 
from  their  enemies  as  creatures  whom 
they  feared  ?  No ;  but  towardt  their 
friends— towards  that  final  haven  (^ 
China— as  what  was  hourly  implored 
by  the  prayers  of  their  wives,  and  the 
tears  of  tneir  children.  But  though 
they  fed  unwillingly,  too  often  they 
.  fled  in  vain — being  unwillingly  re- 
called. There  lay  the  torment.  Kvery 
day  the  Bashkirs  fell  upon  them ;  every 
day  the  same  unprofitable  battle  was 
renewed;  as  a  matter  of  coarse  the  Kal- 
mucks recalled  part  of  their  advanced 
guard  to  fight  tnem ;  every  day  the 
battle  raged  for  hours,  and  uniformly 
with  the  same  result.  For  no  sooner 
did  the  Bashkirs  find  themselves  too 
heavily  pressed,  and  that  the  Kalmuck 
march  had  been  retar(|ed  by  some 
hours,  than  they  retired  into  the 
boundless  deserts,  where  all  pursuit 
was  hopeless.  But  if  the  Kalmuck 
resolved  to  press  forward,  regardless 
of  their  enemies,  in  that  case  their  at- 
tacks became  so  fierce  and  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  general  safety  seemed 
likely  to  be  brought  into  question; 
nor  could  any  effectual  remedy  be 
applied  to  the  case,  even  for  eacn  se- 
parate day,  except  by  a  most  embar- 
rassing halt,  and  by  countermarches, 
that  to  men  in  thdr  circumstances, 
virere  almost  worse  than  death.  It  will 
not  be  susprisin^,  that  the  irritation  of 
such  a  aystematic  persecution,  super- 
added to  a  previous  and  hereditary 
hatred,  and  accompanied  by  the  sting, 
ing  consciousness  kA  utter  impotence 
as  resarded  all  effectual  vengeance, 
should  gradually  have  imflan^  the 
Kalmuck  animosity  into  the  wildest 
expression  of  downright  madneas  and 
frenzy.  Indeed,  long  before  the  fron- 
tiers olChina  were  approached,the  hos- 
tility of  both  sides  had  assumed  the  ap- 
pearance much  more  of  a  warfare 
amongst  wild  beasts  than  amongst 
creatures  acknowledging  the  restraints 
of  reason  or  the  clains  of  a  common 
nature.  The  spectacle  became  too 
atrocious ;  it  was  that  of  a  host  of  lu- 
natics pursued  by  a  host  of  fiends. 


On  a  fine  morning  in  early  autanni 
of  the  year  1771,  Kien  Long,  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  was  pureukif  his 
amusements  in  a  wild  frontier  district 
lying  on  the  outside  of  the  Great  Walt. 
For  many  hundred  square  leagues  the 
country  was  desolate  of  inhabitantSf 
but  rich  in  woods  of  andeot  growtbt 
and  overrun  with  game  of  every  de- 
scription. In  a  central  spot  of  this 
solitary  region,  the  Emperor  had  built 
a  gorgeous  huntinff-lodce,  to  which 
he  resorted  annually  ror  recreation 
and  relief  from  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. Led  onwards  in  pursuit  of 
same,  he  had  rambled  to  a  distance  of 
200  miles  or  more  from  this  lodge, 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  a  suf- 
ficient military  escort,  and  every  night 
pitching  his  tent  in  a  different  situa- 
tion, until  at  length  he  had  arrived  on 
the  very  margin  of  the  vast  central 
deserts  of  Asia.*  Here  he  was  stand- 
ing b^  accident  at  an  opening  of  his 
pavilion,  enjoying  the  morning  son- 
shine,  when  sudd^ly  to  the  westwelrds 
there  arose  a  vast  cloudy  vapor, 
which  by  degrees  expanded,  mounted, 
and  seemed  to  be  slowly  diffusing  k- 
self  over  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens. 
By  and  hy  this  vast  sheet  of  mist  b^ 
gan  to  thicken  towards  the  horizon, 
and  to  roll  forward  in  billowy  volumes. 
The  Bmperor*s  suite  assembled  from 
all  quarters.  The  silver  trumpets  were 
sounded  in  the  rear,  and  firom  all  the 
glades  and  forest  avenues  b^gan  to 
trot  forward  towards  the  pavilion  the 
yagers,  half  cavalry,  half  huntsmen, 
who  composed  the  Imperial  escort. 
Conjecture  was  on  the  stretch  to  divine 
the  cause  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
the  interest  continually  increased,  in 
proportion  as  simple  curiositjr  gra- 
dually deepened  into  the  anxiety  of 
uncertain  danger.  At  first  it  had  been 
imagined  that  some  vast  troops  pf  deer» 
or  oiher  wild  animals  of  the  diase,  had 
been  disturbed  in  their  forest  haunts 
by  the  Emperor's  movements,  or  poa- 
sibly  by  wud  beasts  prowling  for  prey, 
and  might  be  fetching  a  compass  bj 
way  of  re-entering  the  forest  groundn 
at  some  remoter  points  secure  froni 
molestation.  But  this  conjecture  was 
dissipated  by  the  slow  increase  of  the 


*  All  the  circutnatarices  aro  learned  from  a  long  state  paper  upon  the  snbjeet  of  this 
Kalmuck  migration,  drawn  up  in  the  Chinese  lan^age  by  the  Emperor -himielf.  Parts 
of  this  paper  have  been  tranalated  by  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  Emperor  statea  llie 
whole  motiTes  of  his  condoet  and  the  chief  incidents  at  great  length. 
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doud,  and  the  steadiness  of  its  motion. 
Id  the  course  of  two  hours  the  vast 
pboiocDenoD  had  advanced  to  a  point 
which  was  judged  to  be  within  five 
mfles  of  the  spectators,  though  all  cal* 
cuktioQs  of  distaoce  were  dimcult«  and 
Q&en  fallacious,  when  applied  to  the 
eadleeBexpaoses  of  the  Tartar  deserU. 
Through  the  next  hour,  during  which 
the  gentle  morning  breeze  had  a  little 
freshened,  the  dusty  vapor  had  deve- 
loped itB^  far  and  wide  into  the  ap- 
pearance of  huge   aerial   draperies, 
hanging  in  mighty  volumes  from  the 
sky  to  the  earth;   and  at  particular 
points,  where  the  eddies  of  the  breeze 
acted  upoQ  the  [>endulou8  skirts  of 
these  aerial  curtains,  rents  were  per- 
cmed,  sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
i^uhur  arches,  portals,  and  windows, 
Arou^  which  began  dimly  to  gleam 
tlie  hand  of  camels  **  indorsed'**  with 
knman  beings— and  at  intervals  the 
moving  of  niea  and  horses  in  tumul- 
tuous array — and  then  through  other 
openings  or  vistas  at  far  distant  points 
me  flying  of  polished  arms.    But 
sometimes  as  the  wind  slackened  or 
died  away,  all  those  (^nings,  of  what- 
ever form,  in  the  cloudy  pall,  would 
slowly  close,  and  for  a  time  the  whole 
pageant  was  shut  up  from  view ;  al- 
though the  growing  din,  the  clamors, 
shrieks^  and  g^roans,  ascending  from 
infiiriated  myriads,  reported,  in  a  lan- 
guage not  to  be  misunderstood,  what 
was  gohig  on  bdiind  the  cloudy  screen. 
It  was  in  &ct  the  Kalmuck  host, 
now  in  the  last  extremities  of  their 
ezhaustioo,  and  very  fast  approaching 
to  that  final  stage  of  privation  and 
i^enae  misery,  TOyond  which  few  or 
none  could  have  lived,  but  also,  hap- 
pily  for  themselves,  fast  approaching 
(ffi  a  literal  sense)  that  final  stage  of 
their  long  pilgrimage,  at  which  they 
would  meet  hospitality  on  a  scale  of 
royal  ma^ifioence,  and  full  protection 
from  their  enemies.    These  enemies. 
However,  as  yet  were  still  hanging  on 
their  rear  as  fiercely  as  ever,  though 
this  day  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of 
their  hideous  persecution.    The  Khan 
had.  in  fact,  sent  forward   couriers 
with  all  the  requisite  statements  and 
petitiona,  addressed  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.    These  had  been  duly  receiv- 
ed, and  preparations  made  in  conse* 


quence  to  welcome  the  Kalmucks  with 
the  most  paternal  benovoleace.  But 
as  these  couriers  had  been  despatched 
from  the  Torgau  at  the  moment  of  ar- 
rival thither,  and  before  the  advance  of 
Traubenberghad  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Khan  to  order  a  hasty  renewal  of  tho 
flight,  the  Emperor  had  not  looked  for 
their  arrival  on  their  frontiers  until  full 
three  months  after  the  present  time. 
The  Khan  had  indeed  expressly  notified 
his  intention  to  pass  the  summer  heats 
on  the  banks  of  the  Torgau,  and  to  re- 
commence his  retreat  about  the  begin- 
ing  of  September.  The  subsequent 
change  of  plan  being  unknown  to  Kien 
Long,  lefl  him  for  some  time  in  doubt 
as  to  the  true  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  this  mighty  apparition  in  the  de- 
sert ;  but  at  length  the  savage  clamors 
of  hostile  fUry,  and  the  clangor  of 
weapons,  unveiled  to  the  Emperor  the 
true  nature  of  those  unexpected  cala- 
mities which  had  so  prematurely  pre- 
cipitated  the  Kalmuck  measures. 

Apprehending  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  Emperor  instantly  perceived 
that  the  first  act  of  his  fatherly  care 
for  these  erring  children  (as  he  es- 
teemed them")  now  returning  to  their 
ancient  obedience,  must  be — to  do- 
liver  them  from  their  pursuers.  And 
this  was  less  difficult  than  might  have 
been  supposed.  Not  many  miles  in 
the  rear  was  a  body  of  well-appointed 
cavalry,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
artillery,  who  always  attended  the 
£mperor*s  motions.  These  were  has- 
tily summoned.  Meantime  it  occur- 
ed  to  the  train  of  courtiers  that  some 
danger  might  arise  to  the  Emperor's 
person  from  the  proximity  of  a  lawless 
enemy ;  and  accordingly  he  was  indu- 
ced to  retire  a  little  to  the  rear.  It 
soon  appeared,  however,  to  those  who 
watched  the  vapory  shroud  in  the  de- 
serU  that  its  motion  was  not  such  as 
would  argue  the  direction  of  the  march 
to  be  exactly  upon  the  Pavilion,  but 
rather  in  a  diagonal  line,  making  an 
angle  of  full  45  decrees  with  that  line 
in  which  the  Imperial  corUge  had  been 
standing,  and  therefore  with  a  distance 
continually  increasing.  Those  who 
knew  the  country  judged  that  the 
Kalmucks  were  making  for  a  large 
fresh- water  lake  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant ;  they  were  right ;  and 


♦  Camels  "  indorsed ;"— *•  And  elephants  indorsed  with  towerM." 
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to  that  point  the  Imperial  cavalry  was 
ordered  up;  and  it  was  precisely  in 
that  spot,  and  about  three  hours  after, 
and  at  noon-day  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, that  the  great  Exodus  of  the  Kal- 
muck Tartars  was  brought  to  a  final 
close,  and  with  a  scene  ^  such  memo- 
rable and  hellish  fury,  as  formed  an  ap' 
propriate  winding  up  to  an  expedition 
in  all  its  parts  and  details  so  awfully 
disastrous.  The  Emperor  was  not  per- 
sonally present,  or  at  least  he  saw 
whatever  he  did  see  from  too  jpreat  a 
distance  to  discriminate  its  individual 
features ;  but  he  records  in  his  written 
memorial  the  report  made  to  him  of 
this  scene  by  some  of  his  own  officers. 
The  lake  of  Tensis,  near  the  fright- 
ful desert  of  KoM,  lay  in  a  hollow 
amongst  hills  of  a  moderate  height, 
ninging  generally  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  high.  About  eleven 
o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  Chinese 
cayalry  reached  the  summit  of  a  road 
which  led  through  a  cradle-like  dip  in 
the  mountains  right  down  upon  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  FroDn  this  pass, 
elevated  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  they  continued 
to  descend,  by  a  very  winding  and 
difficult  road,  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  descent 
they  were  compelled  to  be  inactive 
spectators  of  the  fiendish  spectacle  be- 
low. The  Kalmucks,  reduced  by  this 
time  fVom  about  six  hundred  thousand 
souls  to  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
after  enduring  for  two  months  and  a 
half  the  miseries  we  have  previously 
decribed— outrageous  heat,  fomine, 
and  the  destroying  scimitar  of  the 
Kirffhises  and  the  JBashkirs,  had  for 
the  last  ten  days  been  traversing  a  hi- 
dious  desert,  where  no  vestiges  were 
seen  of  vegetation,  and  no  drop  of 
water  could  be  found.  Camels  and 
men  were  already  so  overladen,  that 
it  was  a  mere  impossibility  that  they 
should  carry  a  tolerable  sufficiency  for 
the  passage  of  this  firightflil  wilder- 
ness. On  the  eighth  day  the  wretched 
daily  allowance,  which  had  been  con- 
tinually diminishing,  failed  entirely; 
and  thus  for  two  days  of  insupportable 
fatigue,  the  horrors  of  thirst  had  been 
carried  to  the  fiercest  extremity.  Up- 
on this  last  morning,  at  the  sight  of 
the  hills  and  the  forest  scenery,  which 
announced  to  those  whoacted  as  guides 
the  neighborhood  of  the  lake  of  Tengis, 
all  the  people  rushed  along  with  mad- 
dening  eagerness  to  the  anticipated 


solace.  The  day  grew  hotter  and 
hotter,  the  people  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted, and  gradually,  in  the  ecneral 
rush  forwards  to  the  lake,  all  disci- 
pline and  command  were  lost — all  at- 
tempts to  preserve  a  rear-guard  were 
neglected — the  wild  Bashkirs  mde  in 
amongst  the  encumbered  people,  and 
slaughtered  them  by  wholesale,  and 
alnnost  without  resistance.  Screams 
and  tumultuous  shouts  proclaimed  the 

Progress  of  the  massacre ;  but  mme 
eeded — none  halted ;  all  alike,  pau- 
per or  noble,  continued  to  rush  on 
with  maniacal  haste  to  the  waters — all 
with  faces  blackened  by  the  heat  prey- 
ing upon  the  liver,  and  with  tongue 
drooping  from  the  mouth.  The  cruel 
Bashkir  was  affected  by  the  same  mi- 
sery, and  manifested  the  sanoe  sjrmp- 
tomsof  his  misery  as  the  wretched 
Kalmuck;  the  murderer  was  often- 
times in  the  same  frantic  misery  as  his 
murdered  victim — many  indeed  (an  or- 
dinary efifect  of  thirst)  in  both  nations 
had  become  lunatic — and  in  this  state* 
whilst  mere  multitude  and  condensa- 
tion of  bodies  alone  opposed  any  check 
to  the  destroying  scimitar  and  the 
trampling  hoof;  the  lakd  was  reached ; 
and  mtp  that  the  whole  vast  body  of 
enemies  together  rushed,  and  toge- 
ther continued  to  rush,  forgetful  of 
all  things  at  that  moment  but  of 
one  almighty  instinct.  This  ab« 
sorption  of  the  thoughts  in  one  mad- 
dening appetite  lasted  for  a  single  mi- 
nute ;  but  in  the  next  arose  the  final 
scene  of  parting  vengeance.  Far  and 
wide  the  waters  of  the  solitary  lake 
were  instantly  dyed  red  with  blood 
and  gore;  here  rode  a  party  of  savage 
Bashkirs,  hewing  off  heads  as  fiist  as 
the  swathes  fall  before  the  mower's 
scythe;  there  stood  unarmed  Kal- 
mucks in  a  death-grapple  with  their 
detested  foes,  both  up  to  the  middle 
in  water,  and  oftentimes  both  sink- 
ing togetiier  below  the  surface,  from 
weakness  or  'from  struggles,  and 
perishing  in  each  other's  arms.  Did 
the  Bashkirs  at  any  point  collect  into 
a  cluster  for  the  sake  of  giving  im- 
petus to  the  assault!  Thither  were  the 
camels  driven  in  fiercely  by  those  who 
rode  them;  generally  women  or  boys ; 
and  even  these  quiet  creatures  were 
forced  into  a  share  in  this  carnival  of 
murder,  by  trampling  down  as  many 
as  they  could  strike  prostrate  with  the 
lash  of  their  fore-le|^  Every  nnoment 
the  water  grew  more  polluted:    and 
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jeterery  momeDt  tteah  in^rriads  came 
up  to  the  lake  and  rushed  in,  not  able 
to  resiBt  their  frantic  thirst*  and  swal- 
lowing large  draughts  of  water,  viaiblr 
oODtamiDated  with  the  blood  of  their 
alayghtered  compatriots.      Whereso- 
erer  the  lake  was  shallow  enough  to 
allow  of  men  raisiii|f  their  heads  above 
the  water,  there,  for  scores  of  acres, 
were  to  be  seen  all  forms  of  ghastly 
ftar,  of  agonizing  struggle,  of  spasm, 
of  oonvulsioD,  of  mortalconflict,  death, 
and  the  fbar  of  death — revenge,  and 
tuib  laoacy  of  revenge— hatred,  and 
te  finenzy  of  hatre^l — until  the  neutral 
spectators,  of  whom  there  were  not  a 
few,  now  descending  the  eastern  nde 
of  the  lake,  at  len^h  averted  their 
eya  in  horror.    This  horror,  which 
seemed  incapable  of  further  addition, 
was,  however,  increased  bv  an  unex- 
pected incident :  the  Bashkirs,  begin- 
Bing  to  perceive  here  and  there  the  ap- 
pfosch  of  the  Chinese  cavalry,  felt  it 
prudent — ^wheresoever  thev  were  suf- 
Dcieotly  at  leisure  firom  the  pas8k>ne 
of  the  murderous  scene— to  gather  in- 
tobodies.  This  was  noticed  by  the  gov- 
ernor of  a  SHMiU  Chinese  fort,  built  up- 
on an  emineDoe  above  the  lake ;  and 
HDraediately  be  threw  in  a  broadside, 
which  spreadha  vock  amongst  tbeBash- 
kir  tribe.  As  ofWn  as  the  Bashkirs  col- 
lected into  *^  globed*  and  •«h«rmt"  as 
their  only  means  of  meeting  the  long 
line  of  descending  Chine&e  cavalry— 
so  often  did  the  Chinese  governor  of 
the  fort  pour  in  his  exterminating 
broadside ;  until  at  leagth  the  lake,  at 
its  lower  end,  became  one  vast  seeth- 
ing cauldron  of  human  bloodshed  and 
carnage.    The  Chinese  cavalry  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hills :  the  Bash- 
kirs,  attentive  to  ^leir  movements,  had 
fonned ;  skirmishes  had  been  fought: 
and,  with  a  quick  sense  that  the  con- 
test w«»  henceforwards  rapidly  be- 
ccmiing  hopeless,   the  Bashkirs  and 
SLirghnes  bl^an  to  retire.    The  pur- 
suit  was  not  as  visoraus  as  the  Kal- 
■Mck  hatred  would  have  desired.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  very  gloomiest 
hatred  coidd  not  but  find,  in  their  own 
dieadM  exMHence  of  the  Asiatic  de- 
serts, and  in  the  oerteinty  that  these 
wretcbed  Bashkirs  had  to  repeat  that 
same  experience  a  second  time,  lor 
ttiousands  of  miles,  as  the  price  exact- 
ed by  a  retributsjy  Providence  for 
dieir  vindictive  cruelty— not  the  very 
glooeaiest  of  the  Kalinacks,   or  the 
least  rcAeeting,  butlound  inidl  this  a 
10* 


rstaliatorychastisementmore  complete 
and  absolute  than  any  which  their 
swords  €mdlances  could  have  obtained, 
or  human  vengeance  have  devised. 

Here  ends  the  tale  of  the  Kalmuck 
wanderings  in  the  the  Desert ;  for  any 
subsequent  marches  which  awaited 
them,  were  neither  long  nor  painful, 
fivery possible  alleviation  and  refresh- 
ment lot  their  exhausted  bodies  had 
been  already  provided  by  Kien  Long 
with  the  most  princely  munificence ; 
and  lands  of  {^reat  fertility  were  im- 
mediately assigned  to  them  in  ample 
extent  along  the  river  Ily,  not  very 
far  from  the  point  at  which  they  had 
first  emerged  from  the  wilderness  of 
Kobi.  But  the  beneficent  attentloa 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor  may  be  best 
stated  in  his  own  words,  as  translated 
into  French  by  cme  of  the  Jesuit  mis> 
siooaries :— **  La  nation  des  Torgotes 
{tav9%r  Ut  KaHmuques)  arrive  k  Ily, 
toute  delahriet  n'ayant  ni  de  quoi  vivre, 
ni  de  quoi  se  v6tir.  Je  I'avais  pr^vu ; 
et  j*avais  ordonn^  de  faire  en  tout 
genre  les  provisions  n^cessaires  pour 
pouvoir  les  secourir  promptement} 
c'est  ce  qui  a  M^  ex^cut^.  On  a  feit 
la  division  des  terres ;  et  on  a  assign^ 
4  cheque  (hmille  une  portion  suflisaute 
pour  pouvoir  servir  a  son  entretieo, 
soit  en  la  cultivant,  soit  en  y  nouris* 
sant  des  bestiaux.  On  a  donnd  i 
chaque  particulier  des  etoffes  pour 
rhabiller,  des  grains  poujr  se  nourrir 
pendant  Tespace  d'une  annee,  des 
ustensiles  pour  le  menage  et  d'autros 
choses  n^cessaireo :  et  outre  cela  plu- 
sieurs  onces  d'ar^ent,  pour  se  pourvdr 
de  ce  qu'on  aurait  pu  oublier.  On  a 
desiffne  des  lieux  particuliers,  fertiles 
en  i^turages  ;  et  on  leur  a  donn^  des 
bceuft,  moutons,  dtc.  pour  qu'ils  pus^ 
sent  dans  la  suite  travailler  par  eux* 
m^mes  k  leur  entretien  at  k  leur  bien- 
Mre." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  speaking  in  his  own  person  oi 
his  own  parental  cares ;  but  another 
Chinese,  treating  the  same  subject,  re- 
cords the  munificence  of  this  prince  in 
terms  which  proclaim  still  more  forci- 
bly ^e  disinterested  generosity  which 
prompted,  and  the  &licate  consider- 
ateness  which  condueted  this  extensive 
bounty.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the 
Kalmucks,  and  he  goes  on  thus:— 
^  Lorsqu'  ils  arriv^rent  sur  nos  fron- 
ti^res  (au  nombre  de  plusieurs  oen- 
taines  de  mille),  quoique  la  fiitague 
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extreme,  la  faiin»  la  soif,  et  toutes 
les  autres  incommodit^s  inseparables 
d'Une  tr^s-Ionj^us  et  trds  penible  route 
en  eus&ent  fait  perir  preshque  autant, 
ils  etaient  reduits  i  la  derni^re  mis^re ; 
ils  manquaient  de  tout.  11*'  (viz. 
rEmpereur,   Eien    Long)    **  leur   fit 

{>reparer  des  logemens  confortnes  i, 
eur  mani^re  de  vivre ;  11  leur  fit  dis- 
tribueur  des  alinoents  et  des  habits ;  il 
leur  fit  donner  des  bceufs,  des  moutons, 
et  des  ustensiles,  pour  les  mettre  en 
Mat  de  former  des  troupeaux  et  de 
cultiver  la  terre,  et  tout  eela  d  sen 
frojrret  frcM^  qui .  se  sont  montte  & 
des  sommes  immenses,  sans  compter 
I'argent  qu'il  a  donn^  &  chaque  cnef. 
de-tamille,  pour  pourvoir  &  la  subsis- 
tance  de  sa  lerome  et  de  ses  enfans." 

Thus,  after  their  memorable  year  of 
misery,  the  Kalmucks  were  replaced 
in  territorial  possessions,  and  in  com^ 
fort  equal  perhaps,  or  even  superior, 
to  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  in 
Russia,  and  with  superior  political  ad- 
vantages. But,  if  equal  or  superior, 
their  condition  was  no  longer  the 
same;  if  not  in  degree,  their  social 
prosperity  had  altered  in  quality ;  for 
instead  of  being  a  purely  pastoral  and 
fagrant  people,  they  were  now  in  cir- 
cumstances which  obliged  them  to  be- 
come essentially  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture ;  and  thus  tar  raised  in  social 
rank,  that  by  the  natural  course  of 
their  habits  and  the  necessities  of  life 
they  were  effectually  reclaimed  from 
Tovingand  from  the  savage  customs 
connected  with  so  unsettled  a  life. 
They  gained  also  in  political  privi- 
leges,  chiefly  through  the  immunity 
IVom  militaiy  service,  which  their 
sew  relations  enabled  them  to  obtain. 
These  were  circumstances  of  advan. 
lage  and  gain.  But  one  great  dis- 
a<nrantage  there  was,  amply  to  over- 
balance all  other  possible  gain;  the 
chances  were  lost  or  were  removed  to 
an  incalculable  distance  for  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  without  which 
in  these  times  there  is  no  absolute  ad- 
yance  [possible  on  the  path  of  true 
civilisation. 

One  word  remains  to  be  said  upon 
the  personal  interests  concerned  in  this 
great  drama.  The  catastrophe  in  this 
respect  was  remarkable  ana  complete. 
Outmcha,  with  all  his  goodness  and  in- 
capacity of  suspecting,  had,  since 
ihe  mvstehous  anair  on  the  banks  of 
the  Torgau,  felt  hiar  mind  alienated 
fcom  his  coushi ;  he  revolted  from  the 


noan  that  would  have  murdered  him ; 
and  he  had  displayed  his  caution  so 
visibly  as  to  provoke  a  reaction  in  the 
bearing  of  Zebek-Dorchi,  and  a  dis- 
pleasure which  all  his  dissimulation 
could  not  hide.  This  had  produced  a 
feud,  which,  by  keeping  tnem  alooC 
had  probably  saved  the  life  of  Ou- 
bacha;  for  the  friendship  of  Zeb^- 
Dorchi  was  more  fatal  than,  his  open 
enmit]r.  After  the  settlement  on  the 
Uy  this  feud  continued  to  advance, 
until  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  which 
all  the  Tartar  chieftains  made  to  his 
Majesty  at  his  hunting-loilge  in  1772. 
The  Emperor  informed  himself  accu- 
rately of  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  transaction — ot  all  the  rights 
and  claims  put  forward — and  of  the 
way  in  which  they  would  severally  af- 
fect the  interests  of  the  Kalmuck  peo- 
ple. The  consequence  was,  that  he 
adopted  the  cause  of  Oubacha,  and  re- 
pressed the  pretensions  of  Zebek-Dor- 
chi,  who,  on  his  part,  so  deeply  resent- 
ed this  discountenance  to  his  ambitious 
projects,  that  in  conjunction  with  other 
chiefs  he  had  the  presumption  even  to 
weave  nets  of  treason  against  the  £n»- 

§eror  himself.  Plots  were  laid — ^were 
etected — were  bafSed^counterplots 
were  constructed  upon  the  same  basis, 
and  with  the  benefit  of  the  opportum- 
ties  thus  offered. 

Finally,  Zebek-Dorchi  was  invited 
to  the  imperial  lodge,  together  with  all 
his  accomplices ;  and  under  the  skiU 
ful  management  of  the  Chinese  nobles 
In  the  Emperor's  establishment,  the 
murderous  artifices  of  these  Tartar 
chieftains  were  made  to  recoil  upoa 
themselves;  and  the  whole  of  tbein 
perished  by  assassination  at  a  {preat 
imperial  l>anquet.  For  the  Chinese 
morality  is  exactly  of  that  kind  which 
approves  in  every  thing  the  U*  taiu 
onts  :^ 

— "  Ux  oec  Jnstior  Hlla  est  {%» thtf/  think) 
"  Ctuain  neois  artiScef  arte  perire  saa." 

)3o  perished  Zebek-Dorchi,  the  author 
and  originator  of  the  great  Tartar 
Exodus,  Oubacha,  mean-time,  and 
his  people,  were  gradually  recovenoff 
from  the  effects  of  their  misery,  and 
repairing  their  losses.  Peace  and  pro^ 
sperity.  under  Uie  gentle  rule  of  a  fiu 
therl^  lord  paramount^  rcdawned  upon 
the  tribes :  their  household  lares^  afler 
so  harsh  a  translation  to  distant  cli- 
mates, found  again  a  happy  reinstate- 
ment in  what  had  in  &ct  been  their  pri- 
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wUtft  abodes :  they  foond  tiiemselTCs 
aeCtkd  in  quiet  syiyan  scenes,  rich  in 
ail  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  endowed 
with  the  perfect  lorelioesB  of  Arcadian 
beauty.  But  from  the  hills  of  this  fa^ 
foted  land  and  even  from  the  level 
groondaasthey  approacl^  its  western 
loffder,  they  still  look  out  upon  that 
ieaiM  wilderness  which  once  beheld  a 
nation  in  aflonv — the  utter  extirpa* 
tkm  of  neany  naif  a  million  from 
mmoncsl  its  numbers,  and,  for  the 
reoaamder,  a  storm  of  misery  so  fierce, 
thai  in  the  end  (as  happened  also 
at  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
warfirom  a  different  form  of  misery) 
Tsry  many  lost  their  memory  ;  all 
leeocds  of'tl^  past  life  were  wiped 
oat  as  with  a  spon^;e— utteriy  erased 
and  cancelled:  ana  many  others  lost 
fbat  reason ;  some  in  a  gentle  form 
of  peosive  mdanchd:^,  some  in  a  more 
lestless  form  of  feverish  delirium  and 
nervous  agitation,and  others  in  the  fixed 
forms  of  tempestuous  mania,  raving 
fieazy,  or  moping  idiocy.  Two  great 
eommemofative  monuments  arose  in 
after  years  to  mark  the  depth  and  per- 
infft^#inr>ft  of  the  awe-the  sacred  ana  re- 


verential grief  with  which  all  i 
looked  back  upon  the  dread  calamities 
attached  to  the  year  of  the  Tiger— aU 
who  had  either  personally  shared  in 
those  calamities,  and  hud  theaadves 
drunk  from  that  cup  of  sorrow,  or  who 
had  effectually  been  made  witnesses  to 
their  resultB,|and  associated  with  thdr 
relief;  two  great  monuments,  we  say ; 
first  of  all,  one  in  the  religioOs  solenmi- 
ty,  enjoined  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  called 
in  the  Tartar  language  a  RammnoMgy 
that  is  a  natiomd  commemoration, 
with  music  the  most  rich  and  solemUt 
of  all  the  souls  who  departed  to  the 
rest  of  Paradise  from  the  afOictions  of 
the  Desert :  this  took  |>laoe  about  six 
years  after  the  arrival  in  China.  8a. 
condly,  another  more  durable  andmore 
commensurate  to  the  scale  of  the  cala- 
mity and  to  the  grandeur  of  this  na- 
tional Exodus,  in  the  mighty  columns 
of  granite  and  brass,  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Kien  Long,  near  the  banks  (rf* 
thelly:  these  columns  stand  upon  the 
very  margin  of  the  tuppe$;  and  they 
bear  a  short  but  emphatic  inscription* 
to  the  following  eflmct  :~^ 


By  tba  Will  of  God,    . 

Hare,  upon  the  Brink  of  thete  Deserts, 

Which  from  this  Point  begin  hnd  stretch  away 

Pathleea,  treeless,  waterlees, 

for  thoosanda  of  miles— and  along  the  margins  of  many  mighty  Natiooa^ 

Rested  from  their  labcia  and  from  great  afflictions 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Chineee  Wall, 

And  by  the  fimror  of  Kisn  Lono,  God's  Lieatenant  npon  Earth, 

The  andent  Children  of  the  Wilderness— the  Toreote  TarUrs— 

Flyinff  before  the  wrath  of  the  Grecian  Cxar, 

Wandeiing  Sheep  who  had  atrayed  away  from  the  Celestial  Empire  in  the  year  1616^ 

Bkii  are  now  merdmlly  gathered  again,  after  infinite  sorrow, 

Into  the  fold  of  their  forgiving  Shepherd. . 

Hallowed  be  the  spot  for  ever, 

and 

Hallowed  be  the  day— September  8, 1771 1 


•  This  inscriptioa  has  been  shchtly  altered  in  one  or  two  phrases,  and  particularly  in 
liipting  to  die  Christian  era  the  Emperor's  expreesions  for  the  year  of  the  original  Ezodns 
fiom  Gmna  and  the  retn^Kressive  Ezodas  from  Rossia.  With  respect  to  the  designation 
adopted  for  the^Roesian  Emperor,  either  it  is  built  upon  some  contusion  between  hira  and 

jligion  with  the  latter  (and 
ssf  might  be  considered  as 

,  ^  i  of  Christianity  professed  by 

the  Bossisn  Kmpnor  and  Church. 
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Tmi  18  the  a^pe  of  tpeoulstioiM ;  but 
howerer  proousiog  th^  may  be  (aod 
there  k  no  lack  ofpromisef  in  any  of 
their  proepeotuMe  that  we  hare  en* 
oounterod),  there  is  always  a  certain 
bitter  in  the  midst  of  all  their  sweets, 
-Hilways  a  lingenng  fear  that  their 
end  may  not  be  quite  so  flourishing  as 
their  beginnings,  and  that  the  dropping 
of  the  curtain  majr  find  the  bubble 
burst,  and  the  unrartudate  speoulator 
in  jaiL  The  absence  of  absolute 
downright  certainty  iu  any  undertake 
inffis  a  great  drawback  on  its  desi- 
rableness. How  gladly  would  we  pawn 
our  last  shred  «  property,  yea,  the 
very  greatcoat  we  hav«  borrowed  of 
our  landlord,  to  realize  money  enouj[;h 
to  become  a  shareholder  in  the  ioint 
stock  company  for  the  working  of  the 
gold  mines  lately  discovered  in  the 
mountains  of  the  moon ;  or  for  the 
creation  of  antediluvian  elephants  by 
means  of  muriatic  acid  as  discovered 
by  Mr.  Cross;  if  we  could  only  be 
certain  that  the  gold  would  be  plenti- 
ful and  the  elephants  fit  for  work. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  uncertaintv,  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is 
one  speculation  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  wrong,— and  which  it  re- 
quires nothiag  but  a  little  observation 
and  the  use  of  one's  own  ludgment  to 
render  quite  as  monev-maJdng  a  con- 
cern as  a  general  balloon  navigation 
company  to  aU-— except  the  original 
propoeers.  This  speculation  is — to 
tail ;  and  there  is  but  one  art  and  mys- 
tery in  it— to  fail  at  the  right  time ; 
not  for  ti  few  paltr^  pounds,  which  are 
rigorously  la-ken  trom  you,  but  for  a 
good  slapping  sum  at  once,  enough  to 
strike  your  creditors  with  reverence 
for  your  gre4iineB!«,  and  respect  for 
your  misfortnnes.  At  the  very  worst 
the)^  will  allow  you  a  comfortable 
tnattitcmaiice  out  oi  their  own  money, 
and  perhaps  present  you  with  a  silver 
dinner  set  in  token  of  their  gratitude 
for  your  allowing  them  to  recover  a 
shilling  in  the  pound.  And  in  cir- 
cumstances like  these  there  is  always 
this  comfort,  that  the  remaining  nine- 
teen shillings  enable  you  to  fill  the  sil- 
ver dishes  with  turtle  and  venison,  and 
all  thinss  else  in  a  concatenation  ac- 
cordingly. 

There  was  once  in  a  country  town 


to  the  east  of  the  Land's-end,  and  die 
north  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  merchant 
of  the  name  of  Stephen  Whiffle,  who» 
aithouffh  he  did  not  figure  in  the  Red 
Book,  bad  that  very  eicellent  and  lu- 
crative possession— a  good  name.  In 
those  days  there  were  none  of  those 
multitudinous  branch  banks  whfeh  now 
overshadow  the  land«  but  Steplien« 
with  a  desire  to  oblige  that  nMde  him 
popular  in  all  the  neighborhood,  un- 
dertook to  supply  the  plaoe  of  one. 
He  received  alt  the  savings  of  hie 
friends  andneijfhbors,  and  some  were 
so  delighted  with  this  mode  of  invest- 
ment, that  they  converted  all  their 
^rty  into  money,and  gladly  placed 
his  hands.  In  fitct,  it  wae 
thouffht  a  mat  fkvor  on  the  part  of 
Stephen  when  he  accepted  the  sums 
offered  to  him,  and,  of  course,  the  fiu 
vor  was  the  greater  the  larger  the 
amount.  At  last  there  was  not  a 
shilling  in  the  town  but  what  was  in 
the  custodv  of  Stephen ;  the  people 
returned  almost  to  a  state  of  pristme 
security ;  ne  door  was  bolted  at  night, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  thieves.  The  golden  ase 
revisited  the  borough  town  of  Heck- 
ingham,  and  hogsheads  of  beer  were 
quafied  ^y^rj  night  by  the  happy  in- 
nabitants  or  the  modem  Arcadia  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  Stephen 
Whiffle.  But  while  all  went  gaily  as 
a  marriage-bell,  and  when  the  felicitr 
of  the  population  had  reached  to  such 
a  heii^ht  tnat  the  tap-room  of  the  Gol- 
den lion  could  Msarcely  accommodate 
the  ale-imbibing  worshippers  of  the 
bestower  of  all  this  joy,  and  the  pump 
in  the  market  was  forsaken  as  a  use- 
less implement,  there  came  what  is 
now  called  a  crisis  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, but  which  we  shall  continue  to 
call  by  its  old  name— a  crash.  Good 
ffracious!  can  it  be  possible!  The 
house  of  Osbaldiston  and  Tresham  was 
a  joke  to  this  I  Stephen  Whiffle  was 
a  bankrupt :  his  property  was  found 
to  be  scarcely  worth  the  dividing ;  his 
strong-box  empty,  his  creditors  broken- 
hearted, and  the  pewter  mace,  which 
on  high  days  and  nolidays  was  carried 
before  the  mayor,  was  ordered  by  that 
official  to  be  enveloped  in  crape  in 
sign  of  the  general  lamentation.  Ste- 
phen, however,  continued  to  live  in 
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his  old  house  ;  and  the  only  chaoge 
Tiaible  was  &n  increased  devotkm  and 
a  marvellous  tenJencj  to  grow  ftt. 
ffis  attendance  at  chapel  was  regu- 
lar as  clock-work ;  hk  groans  wei-e 
heart-rending  in  the  extreme^  and  no 
one  oonld  possibly  help  feeling  com- 
pasnon  for  nis  misfortunes  when  he  be- 
gan himself  to  adorn  the  pulpit,  and 
preach  on  the   perishableness  of  all 
earthly   treasures.    One  coo8ola'ion« 
hoft'ever,  remained  to  him,  he  used  oft- 
en to  say  in  his  disoourses,  and  that 
was,  that  through  the  agency  of  his 
fiiilure  the  Lord  had  tum^  the  hearts 
of  many  from  the  Golden  Lion,  and 

rked  their  eves  to  the  superiority  of 
pomp.  The  increase  of  sobriety 
was  indeed  remarkable,  and  die  land- 
lords of  the  different  Inns  were  untiring 
in  thm  efibrts  to  obtain  a  diminution 
of  the  duties  on  beer;  the  malt  they 
did  not  care  about,  as  having  little 
eonnezion  with  it  in  the  way  <»  their 
horinesB ;  but  if  the  Bonifiioes  were 
untiring,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
dieqner  was  unremitting,  and  so  there 
was  a  Temperance  Society  established 
ia  the  borough,  on  the  most  strictlr 
iavdumary  principles.  Among  all 
those  who  owed  tne  blessing  of  so^ 
hrietjr  to  the  philanthropic  and  re- 
Ibnniog  proceedings  of  the  devout 
WfaiiBe^  toe  person  who  seemed  least 
giat^ul  to  his  benefactor  was  one 
John  "Piper,  the  corporation  barbcnr. 
This  innatitude  in  John  was  extreme- 
br  sinAi^  as  he  had  not  only  to  thank 
Mr.  Stephen  for  having  weaned  him 
from  strong  al^  but  also  for  the  ines- 
timable blessmii:  of  an  appetite  which 
might  safely  be  called  never-foiling, 
ssemg  that  he  never  had  now  the 
means  of  satisfying  its  demands.  This 
unerring  sigp  of  health  also  was  ex- 
tended  to  his  wife  and  six  or  seven 
children,  so  that  John's  obligations 
were  certainly  of  the  -most  powerful 
kind.  But  instead  of  looking  with  an 
eye  of  &vor  on  Mr.  WhifBe,  be  actual- 
1t  grudged  that  respectable  gen- 
deman  every  [xmnd  of  TOsh  that  adorn* 
edlusribs;  liis  enormous  breadth  of 
beck  he  considered  a  fresh  theft  of  his 
prcyertY,  and  when  a  third  chin  began 
to  oevelope  itself,  the  indignation  of 
the  barber  could  no  longer  be  restrhin- 
ed— bis  rage  found  vent  in  words,  and 
heclaimedthe  additional  protubenince 
as  his  own.  His  claim  was  logically 
enounced — the  produce  of  my  money 


is  mine ;  that  chin  is  tiie  produce  of 
my  money ;  ergo^  that  chin  is  mine. 
In  the  mean-time  Mr.  Stephen  had  a 
life-interest  in  it  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  goods,  chat^s,  and  heredita- 
ments of  which  he  had  so  sagaciously 
possessed  himself.  But  Stephen, 
though  very  devout,  was  not  a  little 
ostentatious ;  a  combination  you  Qiay 
perhaps  have  remarked  on  similar  oe« 
casions  if  you  are  a  person  of  obser- 
vation ;  if  not,  take  our  advice,  and 
watch,  and  you  will  see  that  the  car- 
riages of  pious  people  who  have  ab- 
jured the  world  are  always  as  gaudr 
as  a  lord  mayor's  coach.  This  rule  is 
without  exce|>tion«  Stephen,  we  say, 
was  ostentations;  but  this  vain-glo- 
rious spirit  did  not  display  itself  in  the 
trappings  of  his  carriaae,  seeing  that 
he  contented  himself  with  an  oc- 
casional hire  of  a  gig,  but  in  the  equal- 
Iv  tangible  form  of  a  larder  stuffed  to 
the  Yery  roof;  parcels  of  fish  arriving 
every  week  from  London,  and  the 
evolutions  of  a  jack  before  the  kitchen 
fire,  which  one  might  almost  have 
fimcied  a  specimen  of  the  perpetual 
motion.  One  morning  a  sound  as  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo  had  alarmed 
half  the  town  ;  deep  groans  and  then 
high  shrieks  had  filled  the  atmosphere 
for  many  yards  around;  there  was 
neither  earthouake  nor  eclipse;  but 
when  at  last  the  hprrific  sounds  had 
ceased,  and  *^a  solram  silence  held 
the  listening  air,"  men  looked  at  each 
other  with  flbces  that  showed  they 
knew  the  cause  of  the  hurlr-borly, 
and  that  Stephmi  had  killed  his  pig ! 
Such  an  enormous  pig  had  never  oeen 
fiittened  in  Heokingham  befbre  by  the 
iugenuity  or  the  meal  of  man.  Its 
sloes  swelled  out  like  the  mainsails  of 
a  three-decker  in  a  stiffish  breeze; 
its  throat  was  imperceptible  quaei 
throat,  being  rather  a  oonlinuation  of 
the  prodigious  body,  and  instead  of 
being  a  narrow  immus  connectioff 
two  continents,  it  might  have  passea 
very  well  for  a  continent  itself.  Vani- 
ty indeed  in  such  a  possession  was  ex- 
cusable in  any  one,  and  in  Stephen 
the  desire  to  snow  the  lovely  monster 
to  his  townsfolk  was  altogether  irre. 
sistible.  He  therefore  had  it  placed 
on  the  floor  of  his  kitchen,  which  was 
visible  to  all  the  passengers,  while  he 
himself  sat  at  tne  top  of  the  stair 
which  led  down  to  it,  to  enloy  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  behold- 
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en.  Oil,  it  WS8  a  aigit  wtirlh  teeiast 
tbe  wortky  Stephmi  Whiffle  and  his 
pig.  At  tlw  first  ffiame  they  might 
nvre  p&ated  for  brothers ;  bvt  adoeer 
iaspeetioii,  tiMMigh  it  did  not  destroy 
the  fiurnly  resemblaoce,  enabled  one 
to  perceive  tlie  different  styles  of  beau- 
^  by  which  each  was  distinguished. 
Stepiien  had  the  ruddy  glow  «  satis-  * 
laction  diAising  its  pur^e  light  orer 
the  vast  expanse  or  his  chops — ^fooe, 
we  mean ;  whereas  the  other  had  that 
mild  expression  peculiar  to  the  deAinct 
of  that  species^  which  Lord  Byron  has 
called  **  the  rapture  of  repose."  Be- 
sides*  what's  the  use  of  any  more  de- 
scri|;^oos  of  the  points  wnerein  they 
diflbred?  Stephen  sat  fuU-dressed 
like  a  worthy  MBtleman  in  his  chair» 
whereas  the  other  lay  ftill  length  with 
his  bristly  coat  aroond  him  on  Uie 
kitchea.floor.  Wherever  a  debt  was 
to  be  seen,  of  course  all  the  barbers 
of  a  town  must  be  there  to  see  it,  and 
as  our  fHend  John  Piper  was  the  prin- 
cipal protosor  of  tin  sluiving  art  in 
tho  town  of  Hockingham,  he  came, 
saw,  and  cursed  the  proprietor  with 
all  his  soul  and  with  att  his  strengtfau 
On  returning  home,  and  reflecting  on 
all  the  distress  he  owed  to  Mr.  WhifEle 
— •'how  it  was  all  along  of  he,"  ai  he 
eocpressed  it,  •'that  very  few  peo- 
pie  could  now  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
Wber ;  that  one  of  his  best  customers 
had  put  down  hte  wis  find  his  one- 
horse^ay  the  week  after  the  fhilure ; 
that  bcddneis  had  teoome  feahionable 
among  the  old ;  and  long  beards  and 
moustaches  among  the  young,  ever 
since  that  eventtw  incident:  when 
Pipeiv  we  say,  reflected  on  all  these 
things,  he  broke  a  good  many  of  the 
commaDdments,  among  wkich  we  will 
only  particularize  the  Uiird  and  the 
'    tk.    What  a  wonderftd  thing  hun- 

'  is !  How  it  sharpens  the  wits  !-*- 
'  it  teaches  us  logic,  rlMtorio,  and 
pkllcBophy !— how  tt  makes  us  write 
Dooki,  or,  at  all  events,  puMith  them  I 
Yes,  huneer  makes  os  doa  great  many 
curfcNis  tnings ;  and  if  you  will  wait 
for  a  very  few  mioules,  you  shall  see 
what  it  induced  the  exasperated  Piper 
to  perform.  It  was  indeed  irresistible. 
Hm  was  an  opportunity  to  gratify  at 
once  his  appethe  and  his  revenge. 
•«Wifor  he  sakl,  with  a  voioe  that 
portended  stranee  things ;  •*  'tis  past 
bearing,  and  I  U  bear  it  no  longer." 

«  What  is  it,  dear  John!"  answered 


his  helpmate,  who  was  the  most  obe- 
dient wife  that  ever  f<^  to  the  lot  of  a 
barber. 

«*  What  is  it?-4igh— it  chokes  me. 
Why  tliat  infernal  villain — that  ras- 
oel,  WhifBe,  has  killed  the  most  beattu. 
tiliil  pig  I  ever  saw.  The  greedy,, 
fat,  dishonest,  d— d  intolerable  beast- 
twenty  score  if  he^  an  ounce— the 
curMQ  red-laced,  pot-bellied,  double- 
chinned  impostor— besides  liver  and 
lighur 

•«  What  is  all  this  about  1"  inquired 
Mrs.  Piper,  who,  in  the  strange  jumble 
of  her  husband's  ideas,  could  not  ex- 
actly malce  out  whether  his  descrip- 
tions were  intended  for  Whifle  or  the 
pig. 

•*  I  tell  you  'tis  mine  I  No  power 
on  earth  skiall  persuade  me  that  ever^ 
inch  of  flu  on  both  their  carcasses  is 
not  my  just  and  lawftil  property ;  and 
I'll  have  that  pig  this  night  as  sure  as 
my  name's*^— 

•«  Steal  itr 

•<What  do  yon  mean,  woman,  by 
taWng  such  nonsense!  Steal!  Isoh 
it  my  own!  Havent  I  paid  a  hun- 
dred and  three  pounds  seventeen  and 
twopence  for  it  t-^^a  good  price  and 
haven't  I  n  right  to  bring  it  home  !** 

The  good  woman  shook  her  head 
and  sighed.  John  paused  in  mid  ca* 
reer,  and  casting  his  eve  moumMlr 
round  the  room  on  the  beds  whete  aU 
his  children  were  rieeping— 

•«They  will  ask  us  for  something  in 
the  m<Mming,  Letty,  and  we  have  no- 
thing to  give  them :— no  more  credit 
any  where  I  The  little  ravens  are  fod 
in  the  fields^  but  we  have  nothmg  to 
put  in  the  mouths  of  these  little  ones 
when  they  <^>en  them  for  food.  (Hi» 
cursed  be  he  that  cheatetti  his  neigh- 
bors, and  Ihttens  his  pig  at  other  peo- 
ple'^ expense!" 

Letty  looked  snoumfhlly  round,  but 
said  nothing.  •'Only  think,  wife,"* 
continued  Jonn,  **in  half  an  hour  we 
oonld  have  the  pig  here ;  a  slice  done 
on  the  gridiron  would  be  delightful 
before  going  to  bed.  I  would  pawn 
someormy  raaors  to  buy  some  bread; 
we  would  waken  the  two  elder  ones  to 
give  them  a  taste,  poor  dears ! — and 
to-morrow  I  would  sell  some  of  the 
bacon,  and  tell  the  rascal,  Whifie,  I 
would  give  hkn  a  receipt  for  the  value 
of  the  animal  as  part  payment  of  liis 
debt—eh!  Letty  1" 

Leity  could  resist  no  longer.     Her 
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Ni  ter  head;  thA  )iAi  for  the  clock  had  atniok  ten,  «id  the 

Hock  brought  aolseleaBlf  from   the  watchoMa  had  been  aelaqi  for  an 

back.7ardtothedoor»andoffthetwo  hour, 
eet  through  the  now  deeerled  atreots, 


OBAmai  IL 


The  daj  tihat  Stephen  Whifle  pro- 
aented  hia  lat  pig  to  the  adnirmg  eyes 
ef  Ub  townanien  was  the  hapjpieat  day 
of  hii  life.      His  heart  sweUed  with 
pride  and  esokation  to  aoch  a  degree, 
that  he  bunt  two  of  the  buttons  of 
his  waistoeat.    In  a  ohair,  conapicii- 
oail jr  placed  in  the  pamge,  in  auch  a 
way  as  u>  ooaunand  a  view  of  the  ob- 
ject of  Ilia  admiration  on  one  side,  and 
te  street  on  the  oilier,  with  a  pipe 
breathing  perforae,  and  his  ears  wide 
open  to  hear  the  critioisas  of  his  neigh- 
bcRB,   finona    mom    till    noon,    from 
note  till  dewy  ere,  did  Stephen   la- 
bor, as  we  have  said,  without  iater- 
ausHon  in  his  effort  to  astonish  the 
natives ;  and  so  persefenai^  had  been 
km  labors,  that  his  appeUte,  on  this 
occasion  was  increased  to  a  pitch  of 
siwrpnesB  that  would  have  made  an  al- 
ligalior  ashamed  o(  hhnself.    But  Di- 
nah Prim,  who  on  week  days  was  his 
housekeqier,  and  on  Sundays  his  fel- 
knr-worker  in  edifying  tiie  rebeUiouB, 
in  so  Alt  as  she   invariably  groaned 
Under  in  her  devotions  than  any  of 
the  unconverted  have  a  right  to  do, 
had  prepared  a  more  than  usually 
abundant  supper,  as  if  in  anticipation 
of  tiie  exciting  effects  of  her  master's 
unwonted  activity.    An  immense  dish 
of  stewed   beef-stealcs,  accompanied 
with  hot  potatoes,  and  garnished  with 
sundry  piddes^  ami  up  their  savory 
steams ;   a  huge  tankeird,    crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  foam,  rested  its 
precious    carco  of   exquisite  home- 
brewed, at  mnhen's  dexter   band ; 
Dioah  Prim  smiled  with  her  sweetest 
smiles  directly  opposite ;  and  a  Icettle 
*  weaTing  its  song  of  potatory  joy," 
and  breathio^  vows  of  ardent  devotion 
to  a  pot-bellied  bottle  of  gin  which 
stood  on  the  table,  gave  symptoms  of 
an  intention  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Whi£ie 
to  prove  himself  a  patriotic  subject  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  excise. 
But  it  is  not  to  he   imagined   for  a 
moment  tbat  Stephen  had  sat  all  day 
enposed  to  the  fresh  air  without  some 
reoreshasent.     Dimdi  had  perfbrroed 
varieus  voyages  to  the  cellar,  and  re- 
tnned  laden  with  profound  beakers 


•of  ale  which  her  master  had  magnani- 
mously  tsssed  over  the  vast  abysm  of 
his  throat  with  redoubled  relish  when 
he  perceived  that  his  happiness  was 
witnessed  by  some  hapless  wretch  to 
whom  the  flavor  of  John  Barleycorn 
was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  memory, 
for  Stephen  was  one  of  those  Luore- 
tian  individuals  to  whom  his  own  hap- 
piness was  very  much  enhanced  by  a 
comparison  with  the  misery  of  others. 
Supper  at  last  was  over ;  the  tankard 
emptied;  the  gin  poured  into  his 
tumbler,  and  over  the  huge  expanse  of 
Wliiffle*s  countenanoa,  now  nearly 
blue  from  the  quantity  he  bad  eaten, 
wandered  an  expression  of  self-com* 
placent  satisfoction  that  only  the  good 
can  feel. 

**  What  an  excellent  thing,  Dinah, 
is  a  good  oonscience,'*  snorted  the  al- 
most somnolent  Stephen.  *«and  a  con- 
tented mind.  Them  IB  the  only  things 
as  is  worth  the  searoh.  All  else  is 
waoity  and  wexation." 

••Truly;  and  if  all  bteprings  is  used 
with  moderation." 

**  What  do  you  mean  to  hinsini» 
vatel-^That  1  ain't  moderate!— Is 
not  all  thinn  allowed  to  me  as  has 
repented  V^Sfayn't  I  heat  a  few  bee^ 
steaks  1«—" 

••  Yes,  whh  humility—" 

••Humble  enouch  too  for  one  as 
has  reached  such  depress  as  I  have.-- 
But  you  are  yet  iCt  the  houter  wall.-» 
You  don't  know  nothiok  of  true 
'oliness,and  that  ere  beef-steak  hadnt 
half  enough  of  innion.— So  hold  your 
tonffue.'" 

While  this  and  similar  conversa- 
tions went  on,  the  bottle  got  rapidly 
exhausted ;— short  broken  grunts  were 
all  that  proceeded  at  last  from  the 
meek  lips  of  Mr.  WhifSe,  and  with 
his  head  lean't  back  upon  his  chair,  his 
nostrils  wide  distended,  and  his  legs 
stretched  out  before  him  —  to  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  unconverted  the 
immaculateStephen  mifl;ht  almost  have 
bad  the  appearance  of  being  what  the 
Gentiles  call  drunk.  The  unprofone 
would  have  considered  him  in  a  trance. 
There  is  no  saying  what  visions  were 
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vouchnfed  to  him  on  this  ooca«oii« 
but  it  is  probable'they  had  some  refer- 
ence to  tne  business  of  the  day ;  for, 
muttering  some  unintelligible  words 
about  his  pig,  he  made  sundry  eflfons 
to  rise. 

•♦  What  do  you  want?"  inquired  Di- 
nah, seeing  his  critical  condition — 
^Better  sit  still  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  rieep  it  off." 

A  growl,  and  reiterated  attempts  to 
leave  his  "thair,  were  the  only  answer 
to  thi»  sagacious  hint. 

•«Sit  down,  WhifQe;  you*ll  expose 

Jourself.  .  You  to  be  seen  in  this  con- 
ition — for  shame !" 
A  monosyllable  energetically  pro- 
nounced, which  is  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  female  specimens  of  the 
canine  tribe,  showed  that  Dinah's  elo- 

auence  was  not  of  much  weight  with 
le  self-willed  Stephen. 
•«  Sit  still,"  she  said  atlast,  •«  you  will 
huK  yourself  if  you  attempt  to  move. 
The  kitchen  door  is  open,  and  you  will 
never  get  down  the  steps." 

«*  I  will  though,"  stuttered  Whiffle, 
at  last  succeedmg  in  his  efforts,  and 
sti^ggering  along  the  floor.  *<  1  will, 
I  tell  YOU.  rU  fq  down  and  have  one 
other  look  on  him  afore  1  tumbles  in. 
Go  to  bed,  Dinah ;  to  bed,  you  jade, 
and  ril  come  this  moment.^" 

Two  or  three  lurches  hither  and 
thither  at  length  brought  him  to  the 
door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading 
down  to  the  kitcneu,  where  the  object  of 
his  veneration  was  extended.  **  Steady, 
stead  V,"  cried  Dinah,  as  he  swayed  to 
and  fro  with  the  candle  in  one  hand — 
*«  steady."  But  before  she  had  time 
lo  reach  his  side,  the  step  was  taken, 
—crash,  crash,  down  the  stairs  thun- 
dered the  prodigious  weight — a  heavy 
M\  at  the  bottom— a  grunt  as  of  the 
burstinf^  of  a  bagpipe— perfect  silence 
and  thick  darkness  told  Dinah  that 
her  worst  fears  were  realized.  In 
fear  and  trembling  she  searched  for 
another  candle,  lighted  it  at  the  de- 
caying fire,  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 


There,  at  ftiU  length,  lay  the  huce 
carcasses.  Whiffle  and  his  pig*  lovdnr 
in  their  lives,  in  their  deaths  undivid- 
ed.   It  needed  a  very  slight  observa- 
tion to  convince  Dinah  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  late  Mr.  Whiffle,    and  as 
soon  as  she  saw  that  all  chance  of  his 
resuscitation  was  hopeless,  she  dis- 
played a  degree  of  heroism  and  sdf- 
command,  that  would  have  done  ho- 
nor to  a  Roman  matron.     With  the 
most  delicate  sensitiveness  she  spread 
a  large  table-cloth  over  the  defunct, 
for  Stephen,  in  order   more  fully  to 
enjoy  his  supper,  had  stripped  himself 
as  far  as  decency  would  allow,  and 
locking  the  kitchen-door,  she  proceed- 
ed to  the  parlor  to  make  preparations 
for  alarming  the  neighborhood  with 
the  spectacle  of  her  distress.    For  this 
purpose  she  finished  all  that  was  left 
m  the  bottle  by  way  of  a  support  un- 
der her  gnreat  affliction,  and  then,  wise- 
ly considering  that  no  honest  man  can 
endure  the  idea  of  leaving  the  world 
in  debt,  she  resdved  to  wipe  off  such 
a  stain  from  the  memory  of  her  mas- 
ter by  paying  herself  in  full  for  all 
the  services  she  had  rendered  hin. 
His  hoards  were  ransacked,  and  as 
between  such  friends  the  ceremony  of 
counting  the  money  might  have  the 
appearance  of  distrust,  she  transferred 
the  grand  total  to  her  own  trunk,  along 
with  all  the  articles  of  silver  she  could 
find,  as  **  friendship's  offerings"  from 
the  deceased.  **  All  this,"  she  murmur- 
ed devoutly,  as  she  clos^  the  lid  of  her 
strong-box,  **  should  have  been  mine, 
for  many's  the  time  he  has  promised 
to  make  me  an  honest  woman — but  he 
was  a  mean,  selfish  beast,   and  the 
Lord's  will  be  done.     I  am  redgnad 
to   every  dispensation."     When  all 
these  preparations  were  .ended,  she 
again  unlocked  the  kitchen-door,  threw 
on  her  bonnet  in  a  mighty  hurry,  and 
sobbing  and  sighing  as  heavily  as  she 
could,  she  preceded  to  alarm  the 
neighbors,  and  call  in  the  surgeon  to 
her  master's  aid. 


Chapter  III. 

John  Piper  arrived  at  Stephen's  unclosed,  and  John,  knowing  the  local- 
mansion  about  five  minutes  afier  that  ity  too  well  to  stand  in  need  of  a  light, 
worthy  gentleman  had  performed  the  guded  noiselessly  in  by  the  kitcbso- 
summersett  which  laid  him  on  the  kit-  window,  felt  his  way  cautiously  along 
chen-floor.  Every  thing  was  dark  and  the  floor,  and  kicking  with  his  foot  on 
silent.  Dinah  was  busy  in  other  parts  the  vast  mass  reposing  beneath  the 
of  the  house— the  shutters  were  still  table-cloth,  ccmduded  ttiat  he  had  dis- 
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covered  the    object    of  his   search. 

"How  heavy  the  beast  is!**  muttered 

Joho,  **  I  shall  never  be  able  to  get 

Um  OQ  the  truck  by  myself.    Here, 

Lettj,  come  in  and  lend  a  hand !" — 

Bf  mcreditde  exertions,  hauling  and 

tii|giDg  by  the  tabie-clcHh,  the  hunffry 

Mir  managed  to  deposit  the  mighty 

iNiTden  on  the  little  vehictev  and  full 

I     of  glowing  antidpalioos  of  a  smoking 

I     steak  from  the  orerloaded  ribs,  they 

proceeded  to  their  dwelling.    Happily 

I      without  being  observed  by  any  human 

betDCi  they  reached  their  destination^ 

Initialed  the  prodigious  carcase,  still 

shrouded  in  the  table-cloth,  into  their 

own  kitchen ;  and  while  John  went  to 

the  yard  to  deposit  the  truck,  Letty 

made  preparali  yoa  for  the  approaching 

ImbC  The  plates  were  laid  on  the  table» 

die  gridiron  cleaned,  the  fire  stirred 

op,  uid  now  nothing  was  wfUUing  but 

the  return  of  the  husband  to  furnish 

the  materials  for  Letty's  culinary  skill. 

John  at  last  returned,  took  down  a 

knife   from  the  comer  cupboard,-* 

sharpened  it  for  some  time  on  the  kit- 

chen-dreaser.     **  Now,  Letty,"  he  said, 

*'off  with  the  cloth,  and  let  us  have  a 

dice  out  of  the  monster's  rump." 

"'Hu^"  said  Letty,  somewhat 
alarmed,  **  I  think  I  hear  steps  on  the 
street." 

«*  Only  James  Williams,  the  watch- 
man,  going  home  to  bed^-he  could 
not  see  any  thieves  in  so  dark  a  night, 
so  what's  the  use  of  sitting  up  1  Come, 
uncover,  and  I'll  cut  off  three  or  four 
pounds." 

"No — no — wait  till  the  steps  are 
nast.  Hark!  they  are  stoppmg  at 
Mr.  Jones's  the  surgeon's — Don't  you 
bear  knocks  at  his  door  ? — ^listen." 

•They  need  not  knock  at  Dr. 
Jones's — He  has  ^ne  out  of  the  pa- 
rish to  attend  a  rich  woman  at  Mel- 
ham — ^If  they  wants  any  one  to  be 
bled,  they  must  come  to  our  young 


••Ah!  poor  frflow,"said  Letty,  "I 
had  forgotten  him  quite — and  he  hasn't 
had  no  supper  this  blessed  night,  nor 
no  dinner  as  I  know  of— Ah  !  John." 

This  latter  invocation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  significant  look  at  the 
table-doth  €ia  the  floor,  which  John 
qcdckly  comprehended.  **  Surely, 
anrdy,  Letty,"  he  said,  ^  when  all  is 
got  ng^t  again  we  will  a^  Mr.  Mason 
to  join  OS.  It  will  only  be  another 
iUke  or  two^  and  Mr.  Mason  is  a  per- 
fect gentleman^  though  his  father,  poor 
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man,  was  ruinated  like  the  rest  of  us 
by  that  iniemal  rascal  old  Whiffle. 
Offwhh  the  table-cloth  till  I  dig  the 
knife  into  him."  But  before  this  in- 
junction could  be  complied  with  the 
noise  came  to  their  own  door.  A  loud 
knocking  be^n,  which  their  fears 
magnified,  with  the  thunderine  of  a 
constable's  baton.  The  kni&  was 
thrown  down  in  terror,  and  John  stood 
anxiously  listening  to  the  continued 
rat-tat-tat !  **  What's  to  be  done,  dear 
John  1"  cried  Letty,  almost  hysterical 
in  her  alarm ;  •«  Oh  that  we  had  re- 
solved to  starve  ou,  rather  than  steal 
the  pig— they  will  take  us  up  for  the 
robbery ! — my  poor  children ! — oh 
dear,  ob  dear !" 

••Hark!"  cried  John,  ••they  are 
come  for  us  already.  Thev  will  break 
in  the  door.  Put  out  the  light,  Letty  ; 
let  us  save  ourselves  if  we  can." 

••Open  the  door,  Mr.  Piper,"  whined 
the  voice  of  Dinah  Prim,  ''it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  with 
affliction.  Is  not  there  a  doctor  as 
lives  in  your  upstairs  t" 

*•  CkKning,  Mrs.  Prim,  coming,  ma- 
c(am»"  flustered  John,  now  recognising 
the  voice ;  ••  rather  a  late  hour  this, 
Mrs.  Prim.  What  can  I  do  for  you  1" 
he  continued,  cautiously  opening  the 
window. 

•*  Oh  he  is  gone !  he  is  carried  oS,** 
sighed  the  lady. 

••Carried  off!  ahenh— quite  a  mis- 
take— good-humoured  jest,  that's  all«" 
said  John. 

••Jest!  mistake  indeed !  No;  he  is 
carried  off,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  bows 
to  the  one  as  did  it.  It  was  done  in 
kindness." 

••  Certainly,  ma'am,  no  doubt  of  it," 
said  the  perplexed  barber,  not  exacUy 
knowing  whether  Dinah  was  aware  of 
the  truck  adventure  or  not. 

•^  If  I  had  had  any  vaming  of  it," 
continued  Mrs.  Prim,  ••it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  bad;  but  to  be  stolen 
away  firom  me  so  momentaneously  V* 

•♦Why,  yes  ma'am,"  said  John, 
more  and  more  l>ewildered  ;  ♦•  but  ye 
see  ma'am,  the  truck  is  still  in  the 
back-yard,  and  your  loss  can  soon  be 
replaced." 

••  Oh,  never,  never,"  sobbed  Dinah  ; 
••  all  things  is  for  the  best.  But  if  you 
will  tell  the  young  doctor,  as  lodges 
here,  it  will  i>e  a  great  satbfaction  if 
he  will  just  cut  my  master's  throat, 
that  there  mayn't  be  no  chance  of  his 
being  buried  alive." 
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"Me,  marm,"  exdalmed  John,  in 
the  utmost  surprise;  "me  tell  Mr. 
Mason  to  come  for  to  go  for  to  put 
Mr.  Whiffle's  throat,  marm  !  No,  he 
is  an  infernal  old  rascal,  there  aint  no 
manner^  of  doubt ;  but  as  to  cutting  his 
throat.  It's  vat  no  gentleman  would 
condescend  for  to  do,  let  alone  the 
chance  of  being  hanged  for*t ;  and  who 
the  devil  vants  to  bury  the  old  brute 
alive  V* 

"Come,  Mr.  Piper^  we  are  wasting 
precious  time.  If  you  don't  send  the 
young  doctor  to  me  directly,  I  will 
carry  my  complaint  to  the  Mayor." 

"For  any  sake,  Mrs.  Prim,  don't 
talk  of  the  Mayor ;  I'll  send  Mr.  Mason 
directly,  marm  ;  and  if  you  wish  it, 
ril  have  my  truck  at  your  door  in  a 
moment." 

"Oh,  no,  I  want  nothing  of  that 
kind — only  the  young  doctor.  Come 
with  him  yourself,  you  may  be  use- 
fol." 

"Certainly,  marm,"  said  John  Pi- 
per, ^s  Dinah  walked  oflf;  "but  that 
'ere  idea  about  cutting  the  villains's 
throat  is  the  rummest  as  ever  I  heard. 
Taking  a  little  bacon  aint  nothing  to 
that ;  but  what  can  the  old  rascal  want 
with  Mr.  Mason  and  me  ?  Pr'aps  to 
pay  us  our  money  1     At  any  rate  I'll 

fo  and  tell  him  to  his  face  that  this 
ere  pig  is  my  own,  and  that  I  aint 
ashamed  of  taking  my  own  property." 

With  these  and  similar  soliloquies, 
the  magnanimous  barber  mounted  the 
crazy  stairs,  and  entered  the  room 
where  Mr.  Mason  was  still  poring  over 
his  books  by  the  light  of  one  misierable 
candle.  "  Ask  your  pardon,  Mr.  Ma- 
son," said  John,  "  but  just  as  we  was 
agoing  to  supper,  Dinah  Prim,  old 
Whiffle's  maid,  came  in  to  say  that 
her  master  wished  for  to  see  you  and 
me  on  very  peticular  business." 

"Me!  Mr.  Whiffle  to  see  mel" 
asked  the  young  man  in  surprise,  "  Is 
ho  till" 

"  Can't  exactly  say.  Mrs.  Prim  did 
talk  in  a  hexeterofdnary  way  about 
wishing  you  to  cut  his  throat.'' 

"Open  a  vein  the  woman  means. 
I  will  take  my  lancet  directly.  He  is 
plethoric,  and  is  perhaps  threatened 
with  the  premonitory  sjrmptoms  of 
apoplexy.  Follow  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost." 

"And  if  the  old  rascal  says  any 
thing  about  his  loss  to  night  before  I 
comest  tell  him  I  take  it  In  part  pay- 
ment." 


But  the  young,  man  hurried  oitt  of 
the  room  without  inquiring  into  the 
worthy  barber's  exact  meaning,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Whiffle 
on  Esculapian  thoughts  intent.  On 
arriving  there  Mrs.  Prim  was  siitt 
greatly  agitated^  but  whether  from  the 
circumstance  of  two  or  throe  tumblers 
of  gin-and- water  being  ineufficient  to 
restrain  her  'emotion,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  Mr.  Mason  took  no  time 
to  investigate.  With  a  wave  of  her 
hand,  which  unfortunately  exdngweh- 
ed  the  candle,  she  gave  him  to  under- 
stand that  his  duly  was  in  the  kitchen 
— "  You  will  find  him  on  the  floor," 
she  hiccupped  in  the  extremity  of  woe, 
and  to  the  kitchen  the  practitioner 
accordingly  groped  his  way.  Stumb- 
ling down  the  steps,  kicking  his  shins 
against  tubs  and  chairs,  heat  last  came 
to  what  he  considered  his  patient ;  felt 
tenderly  for  the  wrist,  ana  was  no  lit- 
tle astonished  to  find  he  had  hold  of 
the  trotter  of  a  tremendous  pig.  Mr. 
Mason  was  not  superstitious,  but  be 
had  read  of  the  metempsyt^hosis. 

"  Bring  a  candle,  Mrs.  Prim ,  there 
is  some  mistake  here." 

That  worthy  lady^  gathering  all  her 
energies  once  more,  coaxed  warmth 
enough  into  the  fire,  to  relight  her 
candle,  and  staggered  into  the  kitchen 
to  the  assistance  of  the  surgeon. 

"Is'poee  he's  quite  cold,  sir,"  she 
said,  holding  the  candle  with  tipsy  gra- 
vity over  the  gigantic  porker ;  "  there 
aint  no  chance  of  bringing  him  to  life 
again,  for  he  must  have  broken  his 
neck  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Who  1  Mrs.  Prim — ^whomust  haTe 
broken  his  neck  1" 

"  Why  the  gentleman  as  you  are 
feeling  the  pulse  of.  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  my  own  master." 

"  This,  madam,  this  is  a  large  sow  or 
other  animal  of  the  porcina  genus." 

"A  sow? — not  my  master? — then 
where  can  ho  be  1"  And  the  terrified 
woman  looked  all  round  for  the  body 
of  the  vanished  Stephen.  "I  tdd 
him  how  it  would  be — ^the  devil  has 
carried  him  away — oh,  dear— there,  in 
this  very  spot  I  seed  him  laid— put  a 
tablecloth  over  him  and  all ;  and  now 
hey  is  spirited  away.  Don't  you  think 
you  smell  brimstone,  sir  1" 

"Woman,"  replied  yoiuig  Afason, 
"you  are  either  drunk  or  mad;  you 
have  played  a  most  indecent  trick  in 
hoaxing  a  medical  man.  1  know  not 
what  can  have  been  yonr  object,  bot 
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I  have  suffered  qdoo^  already  from 

the  vUlaay  of  Mr.  Vv  hiffle  not  to  be 

made  the  butt  of  your  heartless  jcists.*' 

The  young  man  burned  home  brim- 

fbU  of  wrath  and  offended  dignity. 

He  took  no  notice  of  the  shivering 

barber's  agitation  as  he  opened  the 

door.  *«  You  need  not  go  to  Whiffle  V 

he  sGud,  as  he  ru^ed  up  stairs,  **  he  is 

quite  recovered,  and   does  not  need 

any  assistance." 


**  Heaven  be  praised ;  then  my  neck 
is  saved  from  the  gullown,"  ejaculated 
John  Piper,  as  he  again  joined  his 
wife,  who  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  and 
was  hiding  her  face  in  her  hand"^. 
^  Old  Whiffle  has  cot  suddenly  well 
again,  and  told  Mr.  Mason  that  he  had 
no  need  for  medicines.  Let  us  to  bed 
good  wife — the  fright  hns  taken  away 
my  appetite,  and  [  wish  the  old  rascal 
much  joy  of  his  fat  pig.'* 


Cbaptes  IV. 


The  moment  Mr.  Mason  had  left  the 
house  to  attend  oa  Mr.  Whiffle,  the 
barber  had  gone  into  the  kitchen 
where  his  wife  was  still  busied  in  ma- 
kin^  preparations  for  the  supper. 
"  Now,  Letty,  lose  no  time,"  he  cried, . 
'^the  coast  is  quite  clear.  I  shall  be 
hack  beR>re  the  steak  b  done.  Off 
with  the  cloth,  and  let  me  cut  them 
nicely!"  The  cloth  was  at  lastun- 
wouiiid,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  at- 
tempt a  description  of  the  horror  and 
surprise  that  fell  upon  the  astonished 
pair,  wh^i  in  place  of  the  portly  chops 
of  the  much  coveted  pig  they  recog- 
nised the  hated  visage  of  the  detested 
Whiffle. 

**Tbtd  rascal,''  cried  John  Piper, 
**  will  be  the  death  of  me^  first  by  star- 
vmtioiif  and  then  the  gaUowa.  Oh 
Letty,  we  diall  both  swing  on  the 
sdier  side, of  the  bridge,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  murderer  as  was  hanged 
last  week." 

**  Dot  we  didn't  murder  him,  John." 

**  What  does  the  law  care  for  thati 
We  can't  brine  him  to  life  again,  and 
ther^Mre  we  shall  certainly  be  hang- 
ed." 

**  But  we  can  take  him  back  again." 

■^Imposmble.  That  old  woman  has 
raised  the  alarm  by  this  time.  But 
how  in  heaven's  name  has  the  pig 
tarned  into  old  Whiffle  1" 

This  wa^  a  complete  pijozle. 

**  I'll  swear  it  was  a  pig,"  said  John, 
"when  i  laid  it  on  my  truck.  It  must 
have  be^i  Ingilby^,  the  conjurer,  that 
was  here  at  the  fair,  that  turned  a  neck 
of  veal  into  a  goose  and  goslings.  But 
what's  the  use  of  talking?"  continued 
the  barber.  ••AH  that  won't  save  our 
necks.    We  must  get  quit  of  him." 

^  After  a  m^nnent's  consultation,  it 
was  lesoived  to  leave  the  unfortunate 
Stephen  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
street,  and  rigidly  to  deny  all  know- 


ledge of  the  adventure,  if  any  inqui* 
ries  were  made  on  tbe  subject.  They 
accordingly  again  called  the  truck  in- 
to requisition,  and  as  the  least  suspi- 
cious place  they  could  find,  they  laid 
him  against  the  back  of  the  watch- 
box  of  James  Williams,  the  guardian 
of  the  streets  of  Heckingham,  believ- 
ing that  that  valuable  cmcer  had  be- 
taken himself  to  his  couch.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  mistaken,  for  that 
useful  individual  was  sunk  in  a  pro- 
found sleep  within  the  very  box 
against  which  they  placed  their  bur- 
den. Silently  the  barber  and  his  wife 
returned  home— waited  the  Doctor's 
arrival  with  no  little  expectation,  and 
were  relieved  by  the  news  he  gave 
them  of  Mr.  Whime's  recovery.  When 
James  Willicun^  the  watchman  had 
continued  his  slumbers  far  into  the 
night,  he  resolved  to  alter  the  venue  of 
the  conclusion  of  them  to  his  own  bed 
at  home.  For  this  purpose  he  got  up, 
but  no  sooner  had  be  altered  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  his  box,  by  removing 
his  own  weight  from  the  back  part  of 
it,  than  it  yielded  to  the  superincum- 
bent ponderosity  of  the  inanimate 
Whiffle, and  fallme— with  hideous  ruin 
and  combustion— down  it  enclosed  the 
scarcely  awakened  watchman  in  his 
own  sentry-box,  with  such  a  moun- 
tainous weight  above  it  that  his  ef- 
forts to  extricate  himself  were  for  ti 
lon<5  time  unsuccessful.  When  at  last 
he  contrived  to  rear  his  prison,  which 
enclosed  him  like  a  shell,  and  creep 
out  on  hands  and  knees,  his  efforts, 
and  the  persevering  obstinacy  of  his 
overthrower,  had  irritated  him  to  such 
a  pitch  of  frenzy,  that  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  toa^ply  sundry  thwacks  of 
his  baton  on  the  body  of  his  assailant, 
which  Piper  had  reinvested  in  the 
table-cloth. 

"Ill    teach   vou,"   exclaimed   the 
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veDgeful  watchman,  **  to  turn  over  my 
box — playing  the  ghost,  too,  you  good- 
for-nothing  vagabond,  dressed  up  in 
an  old  sheet— I'll  make  you  give  up 
the  ^host,  I  will.  Who  are  you !"  he 
contmued— rather  surprised  at  receiv- 
ing neither  an  answer,  nor  any  resist- 
ance to  his  attack.  *"  Come,  hold 
up  your  face  to  the  light*' — advancing 
the  lunthom,  which  had  luckily  es- 
caped extinction  in  the  tn&iSe,  **  Ha ! 
^eious,  Mr.  Whiffle,'*  he  cried,  start- 
ins  back — "  and  dead,  too— what  shall 
I  do? — these  baton  marks  would  hang 
me  in  any  court !"  But  we  need  not 
trace  the  farther  adventures  of  the 
hapless  Whiffle,  which  were  as  nu- 
merous as  those  of  the  Hunchback  in 
the  Arabian  Nights.  We  pass  over 
how  the  watchman  placed  him  against 
a  physician's  door — ^how  the  physician 
threw  him  into  the  river,  and  how  fi- 
nally he  got  into  the  hainds  of  the  con- 
federates of  the  man  who,  the  preced- 
ing week,  had  been  handed  in  chauis 
for  robbery  and  murder.  Several 
days  passed  on — and  still  no  news  of 
the  lost  one.  A  sort  of  inquiry  was 
instituted— Dinah  Prim  told  her  story. 
A  report  got  abroad,  which  was  in- 
dustriously circulated  b^  John  Piper, 
that  th^  devil  bad  carried  away  the 
defrauder  of  his  neighbors  ;  but  those 
who  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  believed 
that  Mr.  Whiffle  had  resolved  to  leave 
the  neighborhood,  and  that  the  house- 
keepers story  was  the  result  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition  In  the  mean- 
time, John  Piper  took  possession  of 
the  house,  signing  an  agreennent,  to 
give  it  up  on  Mr.  Whiffle^s  coming  to 
claim  it ;  and  as  his  eloquence  had 
been  efficacious  in  persuading  n  sood 
many  people  that  there  wasscmiething 
Very  mysterious  in  the  Doctor  idling 
the  pig's  pulse  instead  of  Mr.  Whiffle's, 
and  that  there  was  a  dreadful  coinci* 
dence  between  the  di^ppearance  of 
the  mining  man  and  the  continued 
presence  of  the  '^hanimal,"  few  pec 
pie  objected  to  the  Barber  taking  pos- 
session of  the  porker  also,  binding  him- 
self to  account  for  it  when  its  owner 
made  the  demand. 

Dinah  Prim  also^  in  the  first  agita- 
tion of  her  alarm,  had  dropt  some 
hints  of  the  money  she  had  taken,  of 
which  the  watchful  barber  availed 
himself,  to  arrest  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
creditors.    Other  discoveries  of  the 

E laces  in  which  Whiffle  had  deposited 
is  spoils  were  also  made,  ana  every 


thing  was  in  a  fair  way  to  render  the 
disappearance  of  Mr.  Stephen  one  of 
the  happiest  circumstances  which  had 
happened  in  the  town  of  Heckingham 
since  the  ever  memorable  period  of  his 
failure,  when  an  unexpected  incident 
occurred  which  increased  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  ha  a  tenfold 
degree,  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  their  satisfoction  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Mayor  of  that  eventful  year 
was  the  most  celebrated  tailor  that 
Heckingham  had  ever  produced.  He 
had  made  liveries  for  many  years  for 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county  and 
not  many  months  before  this  time 
had  made  a  shooting-jacket  for  the 
High  Sheriflf.  When  a  man  is  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  and  at  the  same 
time  Mayor  of  his  native  town,  a  little 
pride  may  perhaps  be  excusable. 
There  is  indeed  no  denying  that  BCr. 
Clips  was  one  of  the  vainest  of  men. 
He  was  vain  of  himself,  of  his  8ho|i» 
of  his  wife,  of  his  children.  He  was 
vain  not  only  of  the  beauties  of  his 
native  town,  but  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it.  He  was  not  a  little 
proud  that  Heckingham  boasted  of 
the  smallest  church  and  the  largest 
prison  of  any  borough  town  in  fiog- 
land  ;  but  at  the  present  nxmient  the 
acm^  of  his  pride  was  the  fiict  that 
during  his  mayoralty  a  malefactor  had 
actually  been  hung  m  chains. 

It  was  perhaps  about  a  week  afier 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Mr. 
WhifBle,  that  the  worsnipfnl  the  Mayor 
of  Heckingham,  with  a  finely  gilt 
chain  dangling  across  his  breast,  a 
gold-headed  cane  in  his  hand,  and 
gratified  vanity  ruling  triumphant  on 
every  feature,  accompanied  an  admi* 
rin^  stranger  in  an  inspection  ot  the 
curiosities  of  the  place.  '•This  here  by 
the  church-gate,"  began  the  Mayor* 
*•  is  our  Rtocira,  and  that  there  just  cf^ 
posite  is  the  publichouse — ^very  coo* 
yenient,  you  see,  sir— thejnealifactors 
haven't  mr  to  go.  A  little  farther  on 
is  our  prison.  Excellent  accommoda- 
tion, and  I  am  happy  to  say  always 
quite  full.  The  town-hall  you  hwe 
already  seen.  There  is  a  Hltle  anec- 
dote about  that  there  figure  of  Justioe 
over  the  door.  Fine  statty,  aint  it  ? 
Well,  sir,  you  see  we  have  a  theatre 
here,  and  onco  when  there  was  a  row 
because  Pizarro  came  on  druuk,  and 
give  Rollo  a  bloody  nose,  the  mob  be- 
came  uproarious  and  broke  every  thing 
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they  could  find.  Among  other  things 
they  got  hold  of  this  here  wooden  stat- 
ty— «he  was  Thalia  then,  and  had  a 
very  agreeable  smile  on  her  face—and 
knocked  the  upper  part  of  her  head 
all  to  pieces.  Well  an  idea  came  into 
myaund,aQd  I  bought  it  as  old  lum- 
ber ;  had  a  board — ^you  see  the  board, 
sirl-Hoaiied  right  over  the  top  of  her 
nose— because  Justice,  you  know,  is 
blind ;  bung  a  pair  of  wooden  scale-j 
over  her  lett  wrist,  and  glued  the  right 
arm  of  Mars  to  the  stump  of  her  bro- 
ken elbow — made  a  present  of  her  to 
the  town,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  corporation.  She  is  painted  green 
to  keep  her  from  the  weather : — not 
quite  so  natral  as  red  and  white,  but 
stands  the  wear  and  tear  much  better." 
In  this  way  the  eloquent  Clips  paraded 
his  visitor  through  the  town  ; — and  as 
the  last  and  crowning  wonder,  "*  the 
bright  GOQSummate  rose  of  the  whole 
wreath,^  he  conducted  him  to  the 
other  side  of  the  bridge,  and  0xing 
his  eyes  intently  on  his  friend  to  watch 
the  effect  of  the  spectacle,  •'  There, 
air,"  he  said,  ••there  is  the  glory  of 
He^kingham,  —  the'  notorious  Bill 
Swag — that  robbed  and  murdered — 
DO— murdered  and  robbed — the  un- 
fortunate old  man  on  the  great  Lon- 
don  road — a  perpetual  moniment  of 
the  watchfulness  of  Providence  to  de- 
tect  a  murder,  and  also  of  the  horse- 
patrol.  You  see  what  a  miserable 
care-worn,  thin-looking  rascal  it  Is. 
No !— Heaven  be  over  us !  what  is 
thatr'  and  the  Mayor's  tongue  ceased 
its  office,  though  it  still  wagged,  in 
¥ain  attempts  to  reach  the  palate,  the 
wide  gaping  of  the  mouth  preventing 
all  communication.  The  stranger  look- 
ed astonished.  ••  Sir,*^  b^n  the 
mayor,  mastenng  him^lf  by  a  strone 
eiort,  ••tius  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  ever  happened,  and  will 
make  mj  mayoralty  notorious  to  all 
^itore  times.  Taefat  man  you  now 
see  OQ  the  callows,  sir,  is  not  Bill 
8wag,  but  Mr.  Whiffle— you've  heard 

hii  story  1    There  he  is,  sir but 

this  is  too  weighty  a  matter  for  delay. 
I  mmt  msamon  the  council  forth- 
wiA." 

Id  pareaaoce  of  this  wise  resolution 
the  members  of  the  deliberative  body 
out  in  full  cooclaTer— marched  in  so- 


lemn procession  to  the  gallows  to  con- 
vince thenoselves  of  the  fact,  and  re- 
turned to  the  town-hall  to  decide  on 
farther  proceedings.  Opinions  wore 
long  divided — some  contend mg  that  it 
would  l»e  better  to  let  things  remain 
as  they  were — insinuating  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  deceased  was  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  the  situation  he 
occupied.  But  the  Mayor  rising  with 
a  dignity  unknown  to  lower  function- 
aries, addressed  them  in  a  speech 
which  carried  conviction  to  every 
mind.  ••As  to  old  Whiffle  finding 
his  way  to  the  gallows,"  said  Clips  in 
bis  oration,  ••  with  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do— because  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  he  himself  is  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  us.  It  is  certain  that 
by  removing  him,  our  beautiful  town, 
gentlemen,  will  lose  one  of  its  proud- 
est ornaments,  for,  let  me  tell  youi  it 
aint  every  towa  as  can  point  t^  a 
murderer  hung  in  chains;  yet,  gen- 
tlemen, even  this  distinction  I  hope 
you  will  surrender  for  the  sake  of  me, 
Thomas  Clips,  the  Mayor  of  this  town. 
It  is  not  for  the  man's  sake  I  wish  him 
to  be  taken  down  —  no  —  but  when  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  thb  my 
year  of  mayoralty,  I,  the  chief  dig- 
nitary of  this  ancient  borough, — with 
my  own  hands  made  the  indenti- 
cal  breeches  in  which  he  is  now  sus- 
pended—Ol  1  feel  cerUiin  you  will 
not  subject  your  principal  magistrate 
to  the  indignity  ot  bavin r  his  handi- 
work disgraced  upon  the  gallows  l" 
The  appeal  was  irresistible.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  act  on  the 
Mayor's  suggesUon,  and  Ileckinsham 
was  robbed  of  the  ornament  which  had 
rendered  its  inhabitants  so  proud. 

Mr.  Mason  is  now  the  prmcipal  sur-, 
geon  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  last  news  of  John  Piper,  who  is  a 
rich  man  and  flourishing  perfumer, 
was,  that  he  is  the  Mayor-elect  for  the 
next  year,  and  threatens  to  put  Dinah 
Prim  in  Bridewell,  if  she  niakes  any 
disturbance  by  preaching  on  the 
streets.  It  is  observed  that  John  kills 
a  fat  hog  every  year,  and  distributes 
it  to  the  poor— a  sort  of  thank-oflferinff 
for  all  the  benefits  he  has  experienced 
from  his  affection  to  that  species  of 
animal.- 
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*'  VoiJ^  un  beau  talent  f*  dit  un  dee  coU^guei  du  nouvel  orateur.    *'  DUe$  dimehi  ne  jMim 
tance,"  repartil  M.  Uoyer  CoQird. 

"  Lorsque  lyAgue—au  debuts  aa  Parleroent  de  Paris,  le  yieuz  Preaideiit  Talon  e'ecna. 
▼oudrais  bien  flnir  com  me  ce  ieune  homme  commence.*' — Flayoff  D^met  qf  Berry m- 
the  court  qf  Aesizea  qfthe  Lmr  et  Cher  in  1832. 
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There  is  a  poetry  in  eloquence, 
which  Is  not  only  rhythmical^aving 
one  sound  proportioned  to  another — 
but  fWhich  posseses  that  characteristic 
of  which  Addison  speaks  in  his  S^pe^ 
ta(€r  when  he  says,  that  though  in 
I>oetry  it  be  necessary  that  the  uni- 
ties  of  time,  place,  and  action  should 
be  explained,  there  is  still  soniething 
that  giv^s  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the 
reader  which  few  of  the  critics  have 
considered. 

The  power  of  si>eaking  with  flu- 
ency  and  eloquence  is  the  viva  voce  ex* 
pression  of  him  who  thinks  in  mea- 
sure. The  poet  writes.  The  ora- 
tor  speaks. 

The  Lady  Anne  of  Bretagne,  pass- 
ing through  the  presence  of  Prance, 
says  Peacham,  and  espying  Chartier, 
a  famous  poet,  ^t  asleep,  kissing  him, 
said,  •*We  must  honor  the  mouth 
whence  so  many  golden  poems  have 
proceeded.^ 

There  is  a  painting  in  eloquence, 
which  represents  by  delineation  and 
colors,  as  living  and  as  fresh  as  ever 
were  presented  on  the  canvass  of  a 
Rubens  or  a  Wilkie.  Colors,  ap- 
^  pearances,  images,  are  all  brought  be- 
fore you,  either  as  faithful  representa- 
tives  of  facts,  or  as  artificial  deckings, 
which  cheat  but  to  please  you. 

"  This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear; 
This  is  the  air-drawn  dagger  which  you  said 
Led  you  to  Duncan." 

*  There  is  a  music  in  eloquence,  which 
proceedeth  from  a  man  **who  is 
moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds.'* 
It  is  the  **  silver  sound"  of  Spenser  in 
his  Fairy  Queen.  It  is  the  chord  of 
Miilton^  when  ''of  old  the  sons  of 
morning  sanjg:.'*  It  is  the  music  of 
"Pope,"  which  "never  swelled  too 
high,  nor  sunk  too  low ;  which  fired 
warriom  wiih  animated  sounds ;  and 
even  poured  into  the  lover's  bleeding 
wounds  the  balm  of  consolation."  It 
is  harmonious,  melodious,  sweet 
sounding. 

Thus,  elo^uenctf  is  a  combinatkm  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  music.  But  it  is 
more  than  this. 

There  is  a  living  sculpture  in  elo- 
quenoe^lbrit  is  graceful  adkKW  siDce 


Shakspeare  has  said  that  action  i9 
eloquence  ,•"  and  the  real  orator  pre- 
sents in  his  person  the  thought  embo- 
died in  the  lines  of  Pope — 

'*  Then  eeu^^ture  and  her  sister  arts  revive, 
Stones  leap'd  to  form,  and  rocks  began  to 
lite." 

But  eloquence  is  natural.  It  cannot 
be  artificial.  It  is  the  poetry  of  the 
soul.  It  is  the  painting  of  the  heart. 
It  is  the  music  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
result,  not  of  study,  but  of  endow- 
ment. It  is  the  glA,  not  of  man,  but 
of  God.  **  Poeta  nascitur  non  fit,'^  is 
as  true  of  him  who  speaks  with  elo- 
quence as  of  him  who  rhymes  with 
harmony. 

But  eloquence  has  yet  higher  quali- 
fications. It  is  the  voice  of  reason 
and  of  Justice,  as  well  as  the  harmoDj 
of  music  the  coloring  of  painting, 
the  rhythm  of  poetry,  and  the  living 
marble  of  erace  and  action.  I  cannot 
understand  Seneca  when  he  separates 
virtue  from  eloquence.  ••  Elige  eum 
cvjus  tibi  vlncuit  et  vita  et  oraiioJ* 
Rather,  with  Qutnc/iVtatt,  I  look  on  the 
truly  eloquent  man  as  the  apologist  for 
virtue,  who  excites  the  best  feehngs  of 
our  nature  in  compassion  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  not  for  the  vicious. 

•*  Prctcipua  tamefi  ejus  in  comvto- 
venda  miseratione  virtus^  ut  quidam  in 
hac  eum  parte  omnibus  ^'usaem  operis 
ortoribus  proiferant,*' 

Whatever  is  natund  is  just  For 
the  voice  of  nature  is  the  voice  of  or- 
der ;  and  order  is  heaven's,  first  law. 
The  voice  of  conscience  is  the  voice  of 
nature ;  and  the  efibrts  of  genius,  as 
of  eloquence,  when  uncorrupted,  are 
just  and  rational.  If  justice  and  truth, 
reason  and  conscience,  be  separated 
from  eloquence,  it  ig  not  eloquence, 
but  declamation.  It  knay  please  the 
ear,  captivate  the  imagmatioD,  and 
excite  tne  fancy,  but  as  it  springs  not 
from  the  heart,  so  it  can  never  reach  it 

Thus  tnje  eloquence  is  upright,  in. 
corrunt,  honest,  accurate,  virtuous, 
riffhtful,  regular,  exactly  proportion* 
ed,  and  administers  to  every  man  what 
is  his  due. 

But  its  characteristics  are  not  only- 
natural,  artialy  and  moral ;  they  are 
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likewise  intellectoaL  Not  only  does 
te  heart  speak  to  the  heart*  but  the 
mind  speaks  to  the  mind.  It  is  the 
exertion  of  Intel li|i;ent  power  by  means 
of  speech.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of 
coDversatioi^^for  who  was  more  elo- 
quent than  Coleridge  ?— or  in  the  form 
of  public  orations — and  whose  speeches 
can  rival  those  of  Berryerl  In  both 
cases,  however,  master  minds,  as  well 
as  noble  hearts,  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  attentive  and  captivated 
listeners.  True  eloquence  is  insepa- 
rable from  reason,  or  that  power  by 
which  one  man  deduces  one  proposi- 
tion from  another,  or  proceeds  from 
premises  to  consequences. 

When  Berryer  defended  the  AM 
db  U  Af«mm#,  in  1826^  who  was  ab- 
surdly prosecuted  for  opinions  which 
he  then  maintained,  but  has  apparently 
«nce  renounced,  the  queiition  of  mo 
'^  divine  right  tf  kings**  was  discussed 
before  the  jury ;  and  as  the  reason  and 
the  conscience  of  Bender  told  him 
that  thb  great  maxim,  this  vast  princi- 
ple was  tne  basis  of  liberty,  of  equal- 
ly, and  of  right ;  and  that  an  ungodly 
and  perverse  age  had  ignorantly  and 
impiously  confounded  the  word  **  ab- 
solutism^ with  **  divine  right,"  his  rea- 
son and  his  conscience  thus  eloquently 
expressed  the  reasonings  of  the  one 
and  the  convictions  of  the  other : — 

"  A  qoi  osera-t-on  faire  on  erime  de  vl- 
nfrer  dans  soa  c<Bar,  et  dans  ses  paroles, 
eette  irraDdepaisBance  spiritnelle  qai,  too- 
joars  vigilaatepoor  lea  rois  et  poar  les  peo- 
ples, leor  faitsaoscesseentendrecesDobles 
easeignements,  fondemeats,  sacr^s  de  toot 
ordre,  de  toaie  d  igait^,  de  loote  libe  rt^,  dans 
les  6uts.  People  obeis  a  ton  roi,  il  est 
Fimage  de  Dieo  sar  la  terre ;  roi,  garde  toi 
d'oablier  dans  les  poaif>ea  de  ta  grandeur 
qae  le  dernier  de  tes  soiets  est  ton  frdre. 

''L'absolatisme  et  le  droit  divin  I  derange 
et  criminel  rapprochement  des  principes 
les  pla:s  opposli !  Le  droit  divin  1  Mais 
c'etf  la  liberty,  c'est  r^galit6  eotre  les 
bommes,  c'est  Pftemelle  loi  qui  les  appelle 
&  vivre  en  soci^,  mais  qoi  n'a  point  r6gl6 
les  formes  variables  des  soci^t^  politiqnes, 
diet^  lenrs  constitniions,  lears  lois  int6- 
rieares;  qni  n'a  attribn^  ^  aocan  homme 
aae  aotorit^  propre  et  personnelle  sar  les 
aeanblables.  B^pobliqaes  on  monarchies : 
tons  ces  ^tats,  tant  qa'a  aabslste  an  fond 
des  consciences,  une  antorit^  pins  ^ande 
qae  celle  des  lois  mftmes,  pi  as  poissante 
qae  ie  poavoir  hamain,  ont  pa  mettre  sous 
n  garde  de  la  reli|[ion  les  lois  fondamen- 
lah^  les  lots  sancuonn^es  par  aae  longoe 
axp^rience  par  las  soffirages  des  si^clts. 
Use  le  Dieu  Terms  1^  plae6  aox  limites 
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s'^levfttsar  les  places  pnbliqaes — qn'one 
c^r^moaie  saiate  ait  consacr^  le  prince 
app«l6  ao  trone  par  les  lois  antiques  da 
pajrs,  ces  garanties  sacr^es  des  droits  so- 
ciaux  n'en  ^talent  point  le  principe." 

The  reason,  the  conscience,  the  un- 
derstanding, the  heart— 4ili  here  are 
speaking  in  the  langua^  of  nature  ;— 
as  mtisical  as  the  mornmg  note  of  that 
krk  which  swioH  in  ether,  or  rises  to 
the  pearly  eates  of  the  sun ; — as  poet- 
ical as  the  Klej^y  of  Gray — as  living 
a  perfection  oT sculptured  beauty  as 
the  production  of  Canova ; — and  co- 
lured  with  all  the  purity  and  chaste- 
nesB  ef  a  Titian,  and  yet  the  force  and 
energy  of  a  Raohael. 

There  is  still  another  word  which 
must  be  added  to  conscience  and  rea- 
son—it is  knowledge.  The  **  blast 
Tartarian,  which  makes  the  house 
tremble,  as  its  notes  are  spread," 
"  Tairurtus  imiendii  voom,  fw  prciimu 

amnis  contmmU  dmKMi{* 
is  by  no  means  a  necessary  character- 
istic of  eloquence.  It  soay  be  an  ha- 
rangue--e  set  speech— an  appeal  to 
the  passions— and  may  even  border  on 
rhetoric— but  a  declauner  and  an  ora- 
tor are  not  more  widely  separated  than 
knowledge  and  ignorance— volubility 
and  eloquence.  When  Gamier  Pag^ 
addresses  the  French  deputies,  he  is 
not  speakinff  to  ihevh  but  to  the  crowd 
without,  ms  speeches  suit  the  mobi 
and  they  toss  high  their  caps  and  cry, 
"  Vive  Gamier  PagieT^*'  But  how  ^ 
can  they  be  wise,  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks 1"  When  Guixot  speaks  to 
France,  he  speaks  to  the  world— for 
the  examinations  of  philosophv,  the 
criticisms  of  the  schools,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  political  science,  he 
courts ;  and  why  t  Because  he  knows 
that  which  he  believes— and  his  know- 
ledge  is  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Thus,  Berryer  has  a  certain  percep- 
tion, and  indubitable  apprehension  of 
truth ;  and,  as  this  is  tne  highest  de* 
gree  of  the  speculative  fhctilties — ^he 
possesses  it  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
Hence  the  vivacity  of  his  replies  to 
those  who  interrupt  him.  When,  du- 
ring the  discussion  in  the  session  of 
18d4,  of  the  address  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  the  King :  in  reply  to  the 
opening  speech,  IL  Berryer  pointed 
our,  (in  one  of  his  most  admirable  ora-  . 
tions,  which  lasted  two  hours,  and 
which,  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment,  captivated,  and  even  exU- 
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tied  an  assembly,  in  which  he  was  the 
only  one  of  his  opinion)  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  doctrine,  or  dogma  of 
«/Ae  $overeigfUy  of  the  peopte"— the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  unable  to  resist 
the  uifluence  produced  upon  his  rea- 
son, as  well  as  the  contending  passions 
of  his  heart,  exclaimed,  •  Avec  ies 
oon^uences  qu»  vous  donnez  k  la 
Bouveran^t^  du  peuple  tout  gouvern- 
ment  est  impossible !  *  "  And  what 
said  Berryerl  Why,  his  knciwledge— 
his  certain  perception — ^his  indubitable 
apprehension  was  then  to  reply — and 
instantly  he  answered — 

••  El  qui  vous  dit  le  contraire !"  The 
reply  was  sublime.  The  victory  was 
accomplished.  Berryer  had  con^ 
vinced  the  Oarbonaro,  and  the  Propa- 
gandist Minister  of  Justice,  that  if  the 
dogma  or  the  doctrine  of  the  •*  sove- 
reignty  of  the  people,"  were  carried 
out  into'  operation,  as  ought  to  be  the' 
case,  where  the  ^vemment  was  found- 
ed  upon  that  principle,  or  dogma,  that 
**  no  government  could  exist,  that  its 
existence  would  bo  impossible,"  The 
triumph  was  achieved  by  the  simple 
phrase,  •♦Et  qui  vous  dit  le  con- 
traire!" From  that  moment,  both 
the  throne  and  its  counsellors  have 
abjured  this  doctrine,  remembering 
the  words  of  M.  Guizot,  in  his  work 
on  the  Government  of  Prance  :— 

V  "  Ainsi,feriiiemeni  persuade  qae  la  legi- 
timit^  des  trones  est  qqc  inatitaiioo  excel- 
lente  ei  qae,  pour  Hre  cette  instiiuiioD,  le 
l^giiimii^  doi:  ^e  aocknne,  car  autre- 
ment  elle  n'est  pas : — ^Je  me  demaode  par 
quelle  nftalheur  la  revolution  serait  con- 
damn^e  ^  m^oDnaStre  et  a  repeater  a  a 
tel  bien ;"  and  rememberiog  the  words  of 
Coant  (I'Argoat,  now  gifvemor  of  tie  bank 
ofFVancet  in  bis  letter  to  the  Mayors  of 
tbedeparuneai  ofGnrd,  written  in  March, 
1817,  '*  Sans  l&  doctrine  sacr^  de  la  Idgi- 
timitS,  il  ne  pent  y  avoir  ni  repos  ni  bon- 
hear  pour  laFraoce,  et  1'  existence  m^me 
de  notre  patrie  est  intimement  li€e  k  ce 
principc;"  and  above  all,  remembering 
the  words  of  Louis  Philippe  d'Orleans, 
now  King  of  the  French,  in  the  solemn 
declaration  made  by  the  Princes  of  ihe 
Hoils«  of  Bourbon,  when  in  1803  Bona- 
parte-proposed oenain  conditions  u>  Loais 
aYIu.  to  induce  him  to  reaounce  his 
rights  to  the  crown  of  France :  "  Si  Tin- 
inste  emploi  d'ane  force  parvenait  (ce  que 
a  Dieu  ne  plaise),  ^  placer  de  fait,  el  jo- 
wtais  de  droit,  sur  le  trone  de  France,  tout 
amre  que  notre  roi  UgUime^  nous  sQi?rons 
avec  autant  de  connance  que  de  fid^litf , 
hk  voix  de  fhonneur,  qui  noas  prescrii 
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d'«n  appeler  jasqu'Kaotre  dernier  soopii 
%  Dieu,  aox  Fraagaitf,  et  a  notce  6p^." 

The  knouiUdp  of  M.  Berryer— i-his 
certain  perception — ^his  indubitableap- 
preheosion,  replying,  in  one  phrase,  la 
the  minister  or  Justice— thus  gave  the 
last  blow  to  tluit  dogma  which  had  lor 
four  years  involved  France  in  contin- 
uous insurrection.  The  doctrine  of  po- 
pular sovereignty  has  now  been  aban- 
doned .  Montesquieu  is  now  preferred 
to  Lafayette— and  the  language  of  the 
221  Deputies  of  France,  in  March* 
1830,  has  triumphed,  not  over  the  act9f 
but  over  the  principles  of  the  Depu- 
ties, who  made  a  king  in  the  succeed- 
ing month  of  July.  For  what  says 
Montesquieu  U^*"  It  is  not  for  the 
reigning  faniily  that  the  order  of  «ic- 
cessiou  IS  established,  but  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  state  that  there 
should  be  one  reigning  family.  The 
law  which  regulates  the  succession  of 

Erivate  families  is  a  civil  law,  which 
as  for  its  object  the  interest  of  private 
individuals.  That  which  regulates 
the  succession  to  the  monarchy  is  a 
political  law,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  welfare  and  the  preservation  of  the 
state."  And  what  was  even  the  Ian* 
gui^e  of  the  221  Deputies  who  voted 
that  fatal  address,  which,  whilst  it  ac- 
knowledged the  **  sacred  principles  of 
legitirpacy,"  and  even  the  **  sacred 
rights  of  the  Crown,  as  the  surest  gua- 
rantee for  the  liberties  of  the  people," 
yet  dictated  to  the  reigning  prince  the 
choice  which  he  ought,  accord mg  to 
them,  to  make  of  his  respons^ible  mi- 
nisters 1 

"  C*est  un  objet  digne  de  la  sollicitnde 
de  votre  malesil  one  *^e  mettre  un  terme 
aax  maux  qui  afflij?ent  le  Portugal,  sans 
porter  atteinte  a%  principe  sacre  de  la  le^ 
timiU,  inviolable  pour  Ies  rois^  non  wunns 
que  pour  Ies  peuples La  rai$$on  de  peu- 
ple, marie  par  reipfirience  et  par  la  li- 
berty des  discnssions,  lai  dit  qae  c'est  sur- 
tout  en  mali^re  d'autorit^,  que  Tantiquit^ 
de  la  possession  est  le  plus  saint  de  tons 
Ies  tiires....Sa  conviction  s'accorde  done 
avec  son  devoir,  pour  Ini  presenter,  Ies 
droits  saar6s  de  votre  conronne,  comme  la 
plus  sAre  garantie  de  ses  libert€s/' 

But  there  is  a  final  characteristicr 
or  ingredient,  in  true  eloquence,  to 
which  I  mint  briefly  refer :  and  that 
is  literary  acquirements,  or  learned  at- 
tainments, as  in  opposition  to  the  gifts 
of  nature.  When  Uie  eudowments  or 
nature  are  enriched  and  enlarged  by^ 
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aeqmreniQDls,  theo  the  mind,  as  an  in* 
tdUgent  power,  and  aa  an  intellectual 
capacity,  supplieB  tbeorator  with  those 
materials  and  fiicts  which  his  know- 
ledge appreciates,  his  conscience  re- 
pels or  adopts,  and  his  imaginatioQ 
eooverts  into  poetry,  painting,  music, 
and  sculpture.     He  is  a  finished  ora- 
lor.    How  beautifbl  an  assemblage  is 
this  of  Tirtoe,  wisdom,  and  talent— of 
that  which  is  artificial,  with  that  which 
m  natural— and  (^judgment,  rectitude, 
fisellng,  and  taste !    Such  models  are 
most  rare.    Yet,  in  my  conscience,  I 
believe  that  Benytr  is  one.    His  well- 
stored  mind — rich  in  classic  lore,  in 
fbB  wi&dom  of  ages,  and  in  the  progress 
of  human  attainments : — replete  with 
fiu:tH   not   crude   and   unoigested,  a 
ma»^  of  unarran^  and  unselected, 
because  unappreciated  materials — ^but 
filled  with  moral  and  social  facts,  iden- 
tified with  the  history  of  man,  and 
with  the  ways  of  God-Ho6mprehensive 
as  the  subjf^cts  of  his  research,  and  as 
tbB  widely  expansive  character  of  his 
benevolence  and  heart ;  not  limited  to 
one  school  or  to  one  language,  to  one 
age,  or  to  one  system,  but  though  or- 
derly SB  the  celb  of  wax  in  which  the 
bee  stores  her  honey ;  yet  filled,  as  in 
the  honey -comb,  with  the  varwd  sweets 
of  many  an  intellectual  flower  and 
shrub,  blosMxn,  and  tree ;— this  mind 
of  his,  thus  enriched, — these  acquire- 
ments of  his,  thus  arranged;   this 
knowledge  of  his,  perceiving  and  ap- 
prehending all;--4his  conscience  of 
nis,  the  food  and  devoted,  nay,  the 
passionate  love  of  truth  and  Justice, 
are  all  brought  to  the  aid  of  his  fertile 
ftocy,  his  playful  wit,  and  of  that 
Mtf's  longuB^  <*  which,  as  imagination 
V)dies  forth  the  forms  of  thinss  un- 
known, turns  them  to  shape--<and  gives 
to  airy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name.'' 

I  have  thus  introduced  foaaTiB  to 
your  notice ;  and  I  have  done  so  in 
this  manner,  because  Eloquence  mieht 
be  represented  by  his  statue  or  bis 
bust;  and  because  it  is  well  to  dis- 
tnicuish  lietween  things  which  differ 
and  which  are  yet  oft  confounded.  It 
IB  well,  as  it  appears  to  me  at  least,  to 
separate  what  is  styled  *^EloquimC* 
by  the  ignorant,  the  violent,  and  the 
wanton,  from  the  real  eloquence  which 
has  a  sacredness  about  it,  and  of  which 
UmM  spoke  when,  describing  the  con- 
fusion and  misery  created  by  sin  and 
•nror,  he  said,  **  CM  taketk  awmf  tn 


cofMMUtffice  fnm  Jerumkm  mtd  from 
Judahy  the  captain  of  fifty  ana  the 
honorable  man,  the  counsellor  and 
the  XLOQtrsHT  obatok."  In  one  word, 
it  is  well  that  stupidity  and  knowledge, 
learning  and  ignorance,  dignity  and 
passion,  honest  oonviotion  and  airected 
eneivy,  as  opposed  to  the  meretricous 
dispUy  of  a  voluble  declaimer,  and 
the  unprincipled  energy  of  a  mere  po- 
litical partisan ;  differing  as  thej  do 
in  their  characteristics  and  in  their  oU 
jects :  in  the  source  of  their  influence 
and  in  their  desiffn  and  end — should 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct  in  the  minds 
of  men.  Real  eloquence  is  entitled 
to  the  homaffe,  the  love,  the  admira- 
tion, the  {;rautude,  and  I  will  add,  to 
the  convictioos  and  consciences  of 
men — for  it  is  intellectual  superiority, 
vast  acquirements  and  indtistry,  and 
even  moral  virtue !  Its  influence  on 
individuals,  or  on  masses,  should  ex- 
cite no  surprise.  It  is  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  nature,  of  application  over 
indolence,  of  knowledge  over  confb- 
sion,  of  all  that  is  Just  and  honest,  <Mr 
a  prejudice  and  vice,  of  reason.  Of 
fiuioy,  of  imagination,  of  poetry,  of 
painting,  of  the  playfbl  innocence  of 
childh(»d,  as  well  as  of  the  strength 
of  a  giant;  of  conscience  and  of  na- 
ture; aqd  when  he,  who  spoke  as 
never  man  spoke,  opened  his  lips  of 
love,  and  said,  « Lei  fudjowr  kmU 
betroubUd^-^  bihemin  wd-~bdieve 
mUo  ta  HIS— iMOCS  /  UtM  wU\  ffou,  mjf 
peace  I  give  unto  yom;  not  m  the  worU 
gineA,  give  I  tmto  yoa  ,*"~wlio  can 
wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Simon 
Peter,  who,  havinjg  a  sword,  drew  it, 
and  smote  the  high  priest's  servant, 
and  cut  off  his  right  ear,  when  in  a 
garden  bv  the  side  of  the  brook  Ce- 
dron,  a  oand  of  officers  and  chief 
priests  arrived  to  arrest  his  Lordt 
The  result  of  true  eloquence  must  be 
proportioned  to  its  character,  as  effects 
must  correspond  with  their  causes. 
He  who  hushed  the  stormy  wind  and 
the  tempest  said,  •"  Peace  1  be  still,"— 
but  his  voice  was  the  voice  of  God. 

Bbextxb  was  bom  in  the  French 
metropolis  on  the  dd  of  January,  1790. 
He  is  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  oele. 
brated  advocates  of  the  Paris  bar,  and 
ever  found  in  his  father  a  guide,  a 
counsellor,  and  a  model.  At  the  Col- 
lege of  Juilly  he  received  his  educa^ 
tioo,  and  was  prepared  for  the  bar  by 
the  directions,  skill,  and  constant  as- 
sistance of  his  parent.    His  education 
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wae  classical  and  historical.  He  atu« 
died  the  best  models  of  forensie  ek>- 
quence,  and  was  at  ao  early  a^  con> 
vinced  of  this  great  fact  and  principle, 
that  monorchial  governments  are  fa- 
vorable to  the  developement  of  genius, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  industry 
and  talent.  The  fiitber  of  Berryer 
was,  frooa  principle  as  well  as  from 
education^  a  Royalist  He  had  watch- 
ed with  his  SOD,  who  was  at  his  elbow, 
and  examined,  as  younger  and  elder 
students,  ihe  events  which  had  trans- 
pired in  France,  from  the  period  when 
the  young  Berryer  was  ten  years  of 
age  till  the  «poch  of  his  maturity  ;*^ 
and  both  were  equally  satisfied  that 
the  land  of  their  birth,  as  of  their  af- 
fection, was  onprepared  for  the  doc- 
trines of  republicanism^  and  totally  op- 
posed to  the  continsance  of  im|)ertal. 
wm.  From  ldl2  to  1814  both  father 
md  son  antioipated  the  speedy  return 
of  the  Bourbons  to  France  as  a  fact 
which  was  ever  inevitable,  and  desired 
an  arrangement,  by  which  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  the  power  and  unity  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  amelioratioss 
introduced  by  the  events  of  1789  might 
foe  consecrated  and  preserved. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Berryer 
was  called  to  the  bar.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  appearance  as  an  advo- 
oate,  his  admirable  aptitude  for  reply 
was  admitted  by  all  his  iellow-banris- 
ter»-**and  one  of  them  mado  in  his 
honor,  a  chaming  aoogi  the  chorus  of 
which  was 
**Ala  ripHfm  on  emin&il  F^KooeaL** 
This  fhcilit]^  of  replying  to  his  ad- 
rersary,  of  seizing  tne  wm  points  of 
his  argument,  and  of  gaining  the  at- 
tention of  both  judges  and  jury  by  a 
lofty  address  nnd  an  animated  and 
powerful  logic,  has,  of  eoursa,  grown 
with  his  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  his  strength,  tiis  introductory 
addresses  are  strong,  masculine,  ner- 
vous. His  replies  are  thundef>bolts 
which  sweep  all  before  them,  and  leave 
his  anta^nists  the  sorriest  victims  of 
his  power,  strewn  lifeless,  or  incapable 
of  retorting  on  the  field  of  battle. 

When  Berryer  first  entered  public 
life  as  a  barrister,  the  events  or  1814 
and  1815  rendered  that  profession  more 
political  than  legal,  and  gave  to  it  a 
character  peculiariy  fevorabde  for  the 
developement  of  his  immense  powers. 
He  embraced  with  ardor  royalis)  opi- 
nions. The  despotism  of  Napoleon 
and  the  vexations  of  his  government. 


had  irritated  the  mmd  and  heart  of  the 
young  advocate.  He  had  admired  with 
all  the  French  youth  the  military  glory 
of  the  warrioi^— but  when  he  contrast- 
ed that  sole  title  to  public  favor  with 
the  persecuting.character  of  the  police, 
and  with  the  arbitrary  acts  of  the  Go- 
vernment, he  learned  to  appreciate  be- 
forehand the  benefits  of  agovernment 
which  brought  back  to  France  both 
liberty  and  order.  He  embraced  with 
enthusiasm  the  cause  ot  legitimacy, 
and  to  it  he  has  been  faithful  during 
the  rest  of  his  noble  and  energetic 
life. 

I  remember,  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, 1830,  listening  to  a  splendid  ora- 
tion of  Berryer,  in  which  he  thus 
sketched  his  opening  career : — 

^  Je  reeUme  le  privildge  hnareax  de  moo 
&fl;e,  qui  me  fit  Stranger  ?  Pancien  regime. 
Ma  earri^re  a  oommeuo^e  aa  miliea  d*uii 
Wait  dee  annea.  Je  me  sais,  en  qaelque 
■orta,  erallg  as  moode  aaz  cris  de  gloire 
de  l^mpire ;  alors  que  les  vieillea  qot  relies 
itaieot  etooffc'a.  Je  n*ai  conna  la  liberty, 
l*ordre,  lee  loia,  la  discossion  doe  droits,  la 
dtfenae  dee  iater^ta  publiqaee  oa  priv^s,  qae 
dana  la  France,  telle  qae  la  restaaration  Ta 
faitei'' 

Berryer  was  one  of  those  who  feh» 
when  contemplating  the  vast  catas- 
trophe of  the  empire,  how  much  there 
is  of  peril  for  the  happiness  and  repose 
of  society,  when  tno  power  which 
directs  it  is  all  eoncentrated  in  only 
one  man.  Whilst  such  men  as  Bona- 
parte are  rare,  and  hardly  ever  trans- 
mit to  their  successors  the  force  with 
which  their  own  genius  has  invested 
them— society  is  in  perpetual  need  <^ 
order  and  protection.  An  unchange- 
able, inviolable,  dominating  princlplei 
which  consecrates  all  rights  and  all 
interests,  can  alone  r^ly  to  these  de- 
mands—and, if  you  wul,  totheseweak- 
nesses  of  human  society. 

It  is  easy  for  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
storation to  afiect  a  vast  repugnance 
for  foreign  bayonets;  but  time  and 
truth  willdo  justice  to  this  species  of 
ingratitude,  and  the  acclamutionsof  the 
France  of  1814  will,  at  a  future  period 
of  French  history,  reply  victoriously 
to  those  posthumous  calumnies,  only 
got  up  to  give  the  lie  to  the  facts  of 
the  past.  The  Restoration  will  pre- 
serve its  great  name  in  the  annals  of 
France,  and  posterity  will  say,  that  by 
the  return  of  legitimate  power  to  these 
shores,  France  was  able  to  obtain  that 
repose  ftom  her  long  political  agita- 
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tioo  of  which  ^e  was  to  much  in 
need,  and  was  brought  to  enjoy  that 
^wngperily  wfihmtt  example^**  which 
M.  Dopio,  in  1815,  then  admitted  to 
exist.  I  caoDot  forbear  from  citing 
the  very  words  of  this  distinguished 
iodividualy  made  use  of  in  his  letters 
to  the  electors  of  La  Niivre  at  that 
period. 

'*^Le  rai  reut  cicatriser  dos  plaiet,  tarir  !e 
•oarce  de  nos  mauz,  et  nous  procurer  cette 
pais  qu'a  fui  loin  de  nous  avec  lea  Bour- 
bons ;  et  qu'eux  seuls  pouvaicnt  nous  me- 
n  r." 

It  is  ofteo  a  subject  of  occupation 
with  M.  Berryer,  to  compare  men  with 
tbemseWes  as  well  as  with  each  other ; 
to  see  how  their  passions  and  their 
pnejudices  at  one  period  of  their  lives 
give  the  lie  to  the  justice  and  truth  of 
aoothcr  period,  and  then  vice  versa, 
i  cannot  myself  refrain,  whilst  speak- 
iog  of  the  calumniated  Restoration, 
from  citing  a  few  passages  from  the 
Journal  d^  Debats^  an  Organ  of  pub- 
lic opinion  which  has  exercised  so 
great  an  influence  over  the  minds  of 
ttie  **  Bcurgeoisie'*  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

That  journal  was  compelled,  in  its 
Numbers  of  1st  and  4th  September, 
1832,  to  admit,  **  that  France  had  not 
enjoyed  any  liberty  before  the  promul- 
gation of  the  charter,  and  the  re-esta- 
oiisfanaent  of  the  constitutional  mo- 
narchy by  Loais  XVIII.  That  which 
is  certain  in  spite  of  all  the  declama- 
tions in  the  world  is  this,  that  France 
was  never  truly  free  but  under  the 
coDstimtional  monarchy." 

And  again,  "  the  Emperor  had  de- 
prived  us  of  the  liberty  of  the  press — 
the  charter  restored  it  us.  The  Em- 
peror had  taken  from  us  the  liberty  of 
the  tribune — the  charter  restored  it 
to  us.  The  Emperor,  in  one  word,  bas 
<kstroyed  every  vestige  of  a  represen- 
tative government — the  charter  gave 
08  that  government  back  again.  These 
are  facts  which  may  be  kept  back,  and 
about  which  not  one  word  ma^  be  ut- 
tered, but  the  facts  will  remain,  and 
cannoi  be  destroyed." 

Even  the  221  deputies,  who  in 
lOarcb,  1830,  presented  an  address  to 
Charles  X,  in  which  they  virtually 
require  him  to  abandon  one  of  the 
most  sacred  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
the  right  of  naming  his  own  mraistcrs, 
were  compelled  by  the  force  of  truth 
to  say — 

"  Sire !  The  people  cherish  and  respect 


jfour  authority.  Fifteen  jeart  of  peace  and 
of  liberty,  which  they  owe  to  your  ■ui'utt 
brother  and  to  you,  nave  rooted  deeply  in 
th(  ir  honrts  that  eratitade  which  attaches 
them  to  your  royal  family." 

As  Berryer  was  always  a  man  of 
action,  as  well  as  of  principle,  he  be* 
came  a  Royalist  volunteer,  and  made 
as  such  the  journey  to  Ghent  during 
the  Hundred  Days. 

On  the  second  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, his  Royalist  opinions  did  not 
prevent  him  from  devoting  himself 
with  ardor  to  the  defence  of  the  of- 
ficers who  were  compromised  by  the 
events  of  1815,  and  who  were  brought 
before  the  tribunals  to  be  judKed  by 
the  order  of  Ministers,  who  little  un- 
derstood the  interests  of  the  monarchy, 
and  were  never  seriouslv  devoted  to 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  And  it  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular, nay,  it  is  a  fact  well  deserving 
of  being  resetted  from  oblivion,  thi% 
the  ordonnance  of  Louis  XVliI», 
which  prescribed  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  Ney,  Cambronne,  Debelle,  &C., 
was  made  when  Pasquier^  the  now 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  Bartm  Lcuis,  the  now  can^iidate 
for  the  post  of  President  of  the  Court 
of  Accounts,  were  Ministers;  w.ien 
Prince  Talleyrand,  now  the  factotum 
of  the  TuUeriee,  was  Preside;it  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Due  de  Cazes^  the 
now  Grand  Referendary  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Peers,  was  Prefect  of  Police. 
Yet  one  of  the  great  accusations 
brought  by  the  Revolution  of  1830 
against  the  Restoration  was  this^ — 
**  The  arf^st,  trial,  and  death  cf  Mar- 
mM  Ney:' 

Against  this  ordonnance,  counselled 
and  carried  into  execution  by  the 
warmest  supporters  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  France,  Berryer  protested 
in  181^  and  has  never  ceased  to  pro- 
tes* .  He  was  the  defender  of  the  p/'tn- 
ciple  of  the  monarchy,  because  he  was 
the  lover  of  freedom — because  he  was 
convinced  that  that  principle  alone 
could  conciliate  order  and  liberty,  and 
it  is  therefore  that  the  alliance  of 
'*  Legitimacy  and  Liberty"  has  been 
the  constant  objects  of  afi  his  efforts, 
and  the  political  fuith  of  all  his  life. 
In  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  thus  tm- 
derstood  the  nature  and  character  of 
royalty,  all  violent  measures  were  in 
his  opinion  opposed  to  the  essence  of 
legitimate  power,  which  should  never 
doubt  its  rights  or  its  force,  and  which 
should  feel  that  it  was  less  a  dominat- 
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iDg  power  than  an  immense  pledge  c^ 
security  for  the  country.  He  was  then 
oppoeed  to  all  criminal  proceedings 
which  resembled  acts  of  vengeance 
instead  of  acts  of  justice,  and  he  would 
not  that  the  conqueror  should  make 
the  **  Place  de  QrM'  a  supplement  to 
the  theatre  of  so  many  cpmbats,  or 
that  the  executioner  should  search  for 
victims  on  the  field  of  battle.  M. 
Berry^  opposed,  then,  with  all  the 
powers  of  his  mighty  eloquence,  that 
reactionary  spirit  which  the  men  who 
undertook  to  direct  the  second  resto- 
ration dared  to  print  upon  it,  and  who 
were  indifferent,  as  thev  are  still,  to 
the  fall  of  dynasties  and  to  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires,  provided  from  the 
general  wreck  they  can  snatch  but  a 
ministerial  portfolio. 

When  Marshal  Ney  was  tried  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Peers  he  assisted 
in  his  defence ;  and  when  Cambronne 
was  tried  at  Nantes  in  1816,  his  young 
Royalist  friend  was  his  defender. 

M.  Berryer  was  a  Royalist  from 
conviction,  the  result  of  profound 
thouffht  and  enquiry ;  he  therefore  de- 
sirea  that  the  throne  should  be  strong 
enough  to  pardon,  and  often  did  he 
address  himself  to  the  Royal  clemienc^. 
When  unable  to  save  Uebelle  by  his 
splendid  pleadings  before  a  court-mar- 
tial, he  rushed  to  the  palace,  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  that  King  against 
whom  the  General  had  dared  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt.  **  He  ehall 
\ave  hit  pardorit**  replied  the  monarch 
to  the  young  advocate,  **  because  he 
fought  not  against  France^  but  against 
me.*'  It  was  thus  that  Henry  IV. 
stretched  forth  his  hand  of  forgiveness 
to  the  soldier  who  wounded  him  at 
Arques. 

•*  Plus  de  Proscrits**  was  the  motto 
of  M.  Berryer.  It  was  a  noble  and 
generous  policy ;  and,  faithfUl  to  the 
same  motto,  he  had  the  right,. in  1831, 
when  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  ex-Ministers  of  Charles  X., 
to  say,  "that,  as  the  royalty  of  so 
manv  centuries  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  revolution  of  July,  at  least  the 
Blinisters  Of  the  exiled  monarch  could 
not  be  led  to  the  scaffold." 

There  are  two  passages  in  that  most 
extraordinary  and  magical  defence 
which  though  out  of  the  order  of  date, 
I  insert  in  this  part  of  my  narrative, 
because  they  bear  upon  the  conduct 
and  opinions  of  Berryer  in  1815. 

^'J'exprime  ici,  Messieurf,  uoe  pens^ 


profondeneDt  grav6e  tn  mon  cosar  t  et  par- 
donnez  moi  de  le  dire,  j*ai  quelqae  droit  de 
I'exprimer  avcc  confianoe.  Co  IS  15,  d^m 
penelr^  de  senUmenU  qui  ne  s^eteindront 
qu'avee  ma  vie,  alprsque  lea  pa8i<ion«  poIU 
tiquei  ctaient  partout  ardentes,  et  plus  ezci. 
t5es  on  moi  par  ia  chaleur  d*uae  extreme 
jeunet8e,je  me  disata:  Un  empoisonneur, 
un  voleur  pablie,  un  parricide,  sent  toujours 
criminels,  et  doivent  etre  condamn€s  eu  loot 
temps,  en  tout  payi.  II  p'en  eat  pa;  de 
meme  des  crimmela  d'etat ;  donnez  leur 
aeulement  d'autrea  jurea,  que  le  temps 
calme  lea  intereta,  modifier  lea  passions, 
leur  vie  aera  en  auret6,  et  pent  etro  en  bon- 
neur. 

**C*68t  dana  cette  pena^  que  je  m'asaia 
pr^a  de  mon  p<^re  pour  la  defense  de  Mare, 
chal  Nev,  Ct  que  je  narfina  du  moins  k 
aanver  lea  joura  dca  G^n^raux  Debele  ot 
Cambronne.** 

The  following  concluding  words  of 
M.  Berryer,  when  he  defended  the 
Ministers  of  Charles  X.,  supply  an 
admirable  example  of  his  powers  of 
reasoning,  his  love  of  justice,  his  ioi- 
passioned  eloquence : — 

"  La  charte  dit;  que  la  peraonne  du  Roi 
eat  inviolable  et  aacr^,  que  aes  Ministres 
aeulea  aont  reapon«ablea ;  cea  deuz  prin. 
cipea  aont  correlatifs,  dependant  Pun  de 
l*autre,  ins^parablea  Pun  de  Tautre.  L^ 
reaponaabilit^  dea  Miniatres  eat  la  ^aran^e 
de  rinviolabilit6 du  Roi;  cette  inviolability 
dea  peraonnea  royalea  eat  la  fondement  de 
la  reaponsabilit^  dea  agents  du  pouvoir. . . . 
En  frappant  le  Roi  lui-m^me,  par  la  perte  de 
sea  droits,  voua  avez  r6pute  qn'  il  avail 
vonlu,  command^,  ezig^  et  voua  ne  pouves 
d^ormaia  puniraea  Miniatrea  de  leur  obets- 
aance.  La  revolution  que  voua  avez  cob- 
aomm^e  a  an^anti  Pordre  politique,  que  I'ao- 
cusation  dea  Miniatrea  n'aurait  eu  pour  but 
qne  de  maintenir  et  de  venger. . . .  Voua  ne 
pouvez  pas  voua  faire  leura  accusations,  eC 
le  ne  leur  v«ia  plua  de  juges  aar  la  terre  de 
France." 

The  defence  of  Cambronne  by  Ber- 
ryer was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence, 
but  I  dare  not  citci  from  it,  not  only 
from  the  difficulty  of  selection,  but 
from  the  fear  of  extending  this  sketdi 
to  a  disproportionate  length.  Cam- 
bronne was  one  of  the  generals  who 
devoted  himself  wit)i  the  greatest  zeal 
to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  and  it  was 
he  who  exclaimed  at  the  battle  of  Wa- 
terloo, when  required  to  surrender — 

**  Lagm-de  mewi^-et  ne  se  rende  pas  I** 

Few  events  in  the  life  of  Berryer 
have  given  him  'so  much  satisfaction 
as  the  acquittal  of  Cambronne  by  the 
council  of  war,  and  he  often  refers  to 
that  first  success  with  noble  pride  and 
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iperous  sympathy.  The  pardon  of  profession  of  advocate,  and  obtained 
Debelle  by  Louis  XVUI.  at  the  request  the  most  signal  success.  In  criminal 
of  Berry er,  was  his  next  achievement,   prosecutions  he  was  distinguished  by 

M.  Berryer  did  not  allow  his  royal-  the  influence  which  he  exercised  over 
ist  opinions  or  his  monarchical  affec-  the  minds  of  the  judges  to  acquit  his 
lions  to  interfere  with  his  love  of  liber-  clients  when  innocent,  or  when  their 
ty  and  bis  sacred  attachment  to  the  guilt  was  really  doubtful ;  or  to  inflict 
canse  of  justice.  When  consulted  by  the  smallest  penalty  imposed  by  li^w 
M.  Chedel,  a  merchant,  in  1817,  as  to  when  the  individual  he  defended  was 
the  iliepl  conduct  of  the  then  Prefect  worthy  of  sympathy,  or  at  least  of 
erf  Pblice,  ihe  Count  Angles,  he  thus  compassion.  His  sensibility,  his  tact, 
expressed  himself  in  a  printed  ^'me.  and  his  deference  to  those  appointed 
notre,"  as  to  the  rights  of  individual  to  administer  justice,  ensured  him  the 
liberty,  and  the  responsibility  of  the  respect  of  the  tribunals, 
agents  of  the  government  In  the  conduct  of  civil  suiu  his  clear- 

„^^  ,  .  .     ,  ness  of  comprehension,  his  precision, 

The  laws  are  made  for  the  protection  of   and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  codes, 
'"    To  invoke  ihem  when  they  are  viola-    and  of  the  coroment«ri(»  and  decisions 


of  the  most  celebrated  legists  and 
courts,  distinguished  him  from  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  bar.  In  France 
it  is  too  much  the  custom  with  the 
advocates  to  weary  both    jury  and 


all 

ted  is  as  much  the  daiy  of  the  lowest  citizen 
as  of  the  Prime  Minister.  It  is  a  small 
thing  that  the  social  pact  promises  political 
liberty.  It  is  ecssential  that  all  the  second- 
ary iD^imioDSshonld  concur  in  protecting 

this  liberty;  and  that  every  portion  of  the    .  .  ^    .,    

legislatioa  of  the  coun  I  rybhoald  guarantee  judges  by  the  minuteness  of  their  de- 
at  cAce  the  respect  which  is  doe  to  it,  and  tails,  and  by  dissertations  more  calcu- 
the  panishment  of  all  attacks  which  shall  lated  to  fatigue  than  to  enlighten.  M. 
be  made  npon  it.  li  is  our  duty  to  attach  Berryer,  on  the  contrary,  always 
oarselves  to  tiw  things :  the  first  is  not  to  sought  to  present  to  the  judges  the 
tolerate  that  the  laws  of  the  times  of  perse-  point  in  cmitest  the  real  auJt^nn^t 
cmioo  and  of  terror  should  be  brought  for-    £«!L!!in^7^fto/«^^^  ^I 

ward  xo  impede  the  sction,  and  prevent  the  It  filiJ^li^  that  pom t  he  (firected  all 
developMbt  and  enjoyment  oflihat  liberty  n?s  erudition,  all  his  research,  and  all 
which  the  king  has  given  as ;  and  that  the  S.'®  eloquence.  In  the  present  state  of 
agtiits  of  the  government  f  hall  not  be  al-  '^''ench  jurisprudence,  true  it  is,  indeed, 
b>wedcoJia¥er«coarsetolawsereatedbya  l^<^t  occasions  are  rare  when  grave 
niiiiary  despotism  to  regalate  a  people  re-  discussions  of  public  or  private  rights 
stored  to  the  advantages  of  its  legitimate  can  be  entered  into ;  but  whenever 
government.  The agentsoflhegovernment  * 
woold  insult  France,  if,  showing  to  her  in 
one  hand  the  charta  and  its  liberties  pro- 
claimed by  Louis  XVIII,  they  should  dare 
to  menace  her  with  the  other,  with  the  de- 
crees aad  SmattU'ConsKlius  of  Bonaparte. 
The  French,  who  attach  some  importance 
to  the  laws  of  their  country  and  to  all  royal 
insiituiioDs,  are  bound,  above  all,  at  a  time 
whea  they  are  invited  to  enjoy  a  wise  and 
rational  liberty,  to  attach  themselves  with 


these  occasions  present  themselves, 
M.  Berryer  displays  the  most  profound 
respect  for  those  ancient  jurisconsults 
whose  names snd  servioes,endowment8 
and  acquirements,would  have  adorned 
any  country  and  any  age.  The  opi- 
nions  of  modem  Inrench  judges  ne 
rarely  refers  to.  He  knows  how 
easy  it  is  in  these  times  to  become  a 
magistrate  in  Prance,  and  when  he  has 
siicerity  and  ardor  to  the  execution  of  the  such  an  example  before  his  eyes,  as 
taws.  They  ought  not  to  safler  any  abases   M.  Barther  the  carbonaro,  the  fourth- 

™?nn!ib^rwhic^^^^^  rate  lawyer,  Minister  of  Justice,  and 

execntion — abases  wnicb,  from  their  na-  nhit^f  nf  oil  tk^  i?y.^^^\^  ♦«;k.,«»i     •*  • 

taw,  an  liable  to  extend  and  to  muUiply  ^^f  V    •  •  the  French  tribunals,  it  is 

every  day.    The  Miaistersand  agents  of  ?,°*  surprising  that  he  should  poreover 

the  government,  who  should  render  ihcm-  *°^  ^°"°«  ^^  former  times,  and  read 

selves  ihua  culpable  towards  the  aovemora  and  reperuse  the  wisdom  of  ages,  in- 

and  the  governed,  ought  not  to  he  able  to  stead  of  satisf)^ing  himself  with  the 

escape  from  the  legal  responsibility  which  empty  dissertations  of  dandy  advo. 

rests  upon  them.   ^  merely  moral  respon-  cates,  or  the  fashionable  pamphlets  of 

sibility  is  not  sufficient.    It  would  be  little  mere  political  jurisconsults, 

formidable  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  In  political  discussions  M.  Berryer 

M.  Berryer  pursued  with  ardor  his.  his  speeches  from  the  tribune;   and 
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that  advantage  has  consisted  in  an 
*^  ensemble*'  of  ideas  in  a  complete  sys- 
tem, well  examined,  and  well  decided 
on,  and  constantly  pursued. 

Under  the  Restoration  M.  Berryer 
pleaded  several  cases  of  great  political 
importance.  The  three  most  remark- 
able were,  1st,  his  defence  of  M. 
Michaud  against  the  ministry  of  Cor- 
biere ;  2d,  bis  defence  of  his  friend  De 
la  Mennais  against  the  Galileans ;  and 
dd,  his  pleading  for  the  Quotidienw 
against  the  ConsliltUionnel,  On  these 
occasions  he  developed  all  the  re- 
sources  of  a  rich  and  fertile  talent,  all 
the  powers  of  an  extemporary  speaker 
of  the  first-rate  school,  at  once  classi- 
cal and  poetic — and  the  brilliant  yet 
well  regulated  display  of  a  powerful 
and  convincing  eloquence. 

In  the  first  case,  he  proved  that  he 
knew  how  to  combat  even  his  friends, 
when  the  defence  of  a  great  political 
principle,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  com- 
pelled him  to  speak.  He  attacked, 
with  vigor  unparalleled,  the  attempts 
made  by  the  Corbiere  ministry  "to 
stifle  the  expression  of  thought,"  and 
rendered  historical  the  famous  demand 
of  that  minister,  who  had  not  feared 
to  say  •*  vendex  nous  un  proces,*' 

In  the  second  case,  he  showed  the 
art  he  possessed  of  rendering  ititolligi- 
ble,  even  to  those  least  conversant 
with  such  questions,  the  subtleties  of 
Roman  Catholic  religious  discussions, 
separating  them,  however,  from  those 
questions  which  more  properly  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  the  civil 
judges.  When  he  pleaded  for  De  la 
Mennais,  he  was  influenced  b^  two 
sentiments — that  of  aflection  for  the 
accused,  and  of  his  own  religious  con- 
victions. For  the  religioas  convictions 
of  M.  Berryer  are  very  lively  and  very 
decided.  He  is  a  smcere  Christian, 
and  never  hesitates  openly  to  avow 
his  firm  and  unwavering  belief  in  the 
sacred  chronicles  of  Heaven.  He  has 
often  indeed  been  rallied  by  his  adver- 
saries^ and  even  by  his  friends,  as  to 
his  political  and  religious  creed — and 
some  have  afiected  to  think  "that  he 
had  too  much  talent  to  believe  in  mo- 
narchical and  religious  principles." 
But  M.  Berryer  would  never  accept  a 
homage  thus  paid  him  at  the  expense 
of  truth — and  he  has  gloried  in  pro- 
claiming, "  Yes.  I  am  a  Christian" — 
"  yiw,  lam  a  Monarchist  /" 

In  the  third  prosecution,  in  which 
M.  Barthe,  now  Minister  (^Justice, 


was  counsel  for  the  ConslittUionnelt 
whilst  M.  Berryer  was  the  advocate 
of  the  Quotidienne,  he  displayed  that 
power  of  satire  which  ho  seldom  re- 
sorts to,  except  when  his  adver  ary 
attempts  to  impose  on  the  court  the 
exaggerations  of  a  melo-drama  for  the 
sober  language  of  truth  and  reason. 
His  triumph  was  irresistible.  It  was 
Lord  Abinger  against  Charles  Phil^ 
lips.  It  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  against 
the  Member  for  Kilkenny.  FVarfiil 
odds!  and  the  result  was  not  doubt- 
ful. 

Although  during  the  years  M.  Ber- 
ryer was  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
the  various  ministers  of  the  Rjstora- 
tion — and  although  hi^  \alents  and  his 
influence  were  aamiited  by  all  parties 
— he  never  made  use  of  tnem  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  any  advancement  in 
the  ranks  of  his  profession,  and  never 
condescended  lo  solicit  any  favor  but 
the  pardon  6f  the  unfortunate.  Far 
also  frOiU  seeking  to  obtain  an  ap. 
pointment  to  pubuc  functions,  which 
so  many  desired  he  would  fill,  he  de- 
fended Conservative  principles  as  an 
unshackled  and  free  man,  loving  his 
country  for  the  country  itself— and 
thus  adding  to  his  doctrines  the  weieht 
of  his  independence.  This  noble  dis- 
interested conduct  gained  for  him  the 
confidence  of  those  who  knew  how  to 
contrast  the  egotism  of  the  age  with 
the  pure  and  unselfish  character  of  his 
services  and  his  devotedness.  If  M. 
Berryer  sometimes  solicited  the  favor 
of  his  Kin^,  it  was  on  behalf  of  some 
old  faithful  servant,  whose  intentions 
or  services  bad  not  been  appreciated 
or  understood— or  it  was  some  act  of 
grace  on  behalf  of  the  unfortunate. 
He  was  the  petitioner  and  protector 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  faUhfuL 
This  same  spirit  of  nnercy  and  of  love 
induced  him  to  plead,  in  his  memorable 
speech  of  9th  November,  1831,  the 
cause  of  the  pensioners  of  the  old  civil 
list,  when  thtj  Princes  who  were  io 
exile,  and  who  formerly  supplied  the 
wants  of  his  now  sunering  clients* 
were  unable  to  relieve  the  miseries  of 
those  for  whom  he  did  not  plead  ia 
vain. 

Ttf.  Berryer  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  "  Canservaieur  f*  but  he  only  ia- 
serted  one  article  of  his  own  in  that 
journal :  it  was  on  the  works  of  **  Omer 
and  Denis  Talon,**  Advocates-Grene- 
ral  to  the  Parliament.  But  he  assist- 
ed  with  constancy  in  the  revisioo  of 
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the  articles—or  in  the  preparatioii  of 
the  work  for  the  press — and  above  all 
by  bis  counsels,  which  were  distin- 
guished by  the  clearness  of  his  ideas, 
and  by  the  elevation  ot  tys  views.  As 
a  public  writer,  however,  M.  Berryer 
has  never  occupied  a  rank  which  has 
la  the  lease  approached  to  his  reputa- 
tion as  an  advocate.  When  he  takes 
the  pen  in  his  hand  his  style  instantly 
changes.  His  phrases  are  no  longer 
barmonioos.  The  coloring  and  the 
ibroe,  the  poetry  and  the  life  arc  want- 
ing and  without  examining  too  mi- 
nutely into  the  causes  of  the  fact,  the 
fi»ct  itself  is  indubitable,  that  M.  Ber- 
ryer rarely  writes,  and  when  he  does 
80,  it  would  seem  that  the  long  and 
mcaMired  character  of  the  mere  me- 
chanism of  writing  deprives  his 
thoughts  of  their  brilliancy  and  their 
fire.  His  thoughts  breathe,  and  his 
words  burn  ;  he  is  an  admirable  ora- 
tor, but  an  indifferent  writer. 

At  this  epoch  in  the  life  of  M.  Ber- 
Tjer  I  must  notice  the  part  he  took 
in  the  establishment  of  a  Royalist 
school^ the  *•  SocieU  des  Banms 
Etudes.^  Devoted  to  monarchial  opi- 
nions, which  with  him  were  national 
and  religiousi  he  was  tormented  by  a 
spirit  of  proselytism,  which  is  indeed 
a  general  characteristic  of  the  opinions 
which  are  founded  on  conviction  and 
enod  fkith.  This  period  of  the  life  of 
M.  Berryer  has  been  thus  spoken  of 
by  one  of  his  friends : — 

**  la  Ibis  school  of  *  Bonnes  Eindes,*  of 
which  I  wasi  member,!  he  youth  ofFrance 
futeaded,  aozioas  lo  liMteo  to  the  lessons  of 
wisd  ifQ  he  had  learned  by  ihe  profoand 
stodr  ot^ihe  ancient  pablie  rights  and  laws 
uf  France.  It  was  there  that,  presenting 
to  the  admiration  of  his  aoditors  all  that 
vasi^fpatand  good  in  the  calanniated  and 
unkniiwn  pa^t,  he  showed  royalty  adorned 
vith  the  majesty  of  gone-by  ages,  and  by 
little  and  little  he  stripped  it  of  those 
abases  which  time  had  raiaed  to  obstract 
its  march.  With  a  mind  formed  from  the 
perusal  of  the  lesions  of  the  ancient  ma- 
gistrates of  cor  Parliaments,  in  whom 
sbone  so  much  virtue  that  even  the  laws 
were  living  monoments  enregistered  io 
their  disc^^arses — he  bad  learnt  from  them 
those  principles  of  liberty  and  of  attach- 
meoi  to  the  monarchy.  He  constantly 
pre^aoted  before  us  the  noble  maxims  of 
onr  i^reat  and  g)od  ancestors,  and  sought 
to  raise  our  minis  ini  hearts  to  their  stan- 
dard. Thas,  LtHopiUU  said  lo  us  by  his 
voice,  'Le  plus  sQr,  pnur  le  Prince  qne 
di^ire  s-ia  bieo,  sa  giaodear,  et  la  coniin- 
oitioa  de  son  ncepirt  en  sa  ligne,  est  de 
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rendre  la  justice  C-gale  a  ses  sujets,  et  de 
les  garder  de  loute  oppression  ci  vioUnce. 
La  venu  ro?alc  c'est  la  jiu»iicr,  el  la  jus- 
tice c'est  la  liber t^.'  " 

Not  one  amongst  those  who  used  to 
receive  from  him  his  lessons  at  the 
**  SocieU  des  Bonnes  Eludes^'*  has 
forgotten  how  we  trembled  with 
pleasure  and  delight  as  we  heard  re- 
peated to  us  the  words  of  Talon  to 
Louis  XIV.:— 

"  Vous  ties,  sire,  noire  souveraia  seig- 
neur :  la  puissance  de  voire  majest^  vient 
d*en  bant :  elle  ne  doit  cqmpte  de  ses  ac- 
tions, apres  Dien  qu'a  sa  conscience.  Mais 
il  importe  a  sa  ^loire  que  noussoyons  des 
hommes  libres,  et  non  pas  des  esclaves. 
La  grandeur  de  son  etat  et  la  dignity  de 
sa  couronne  se  mesnrent  par  la  quality  de 
ceux  qui  lui  obeissent." 

It  was  thus  that  M.  Berryer,  whilst 
he  recognised  the  progressive  wants  of 
our  social  state,  instructed  us  to  che- 
rish the  institutions  of  our  country, 
without  blushing  for  our  fathers — 
and  while  he  propagated  new  ideas  to 
revive  the  power  ofancient  traditions, 
he  made  the  present  the  perfected 
image  of  the  past. 

But  we  are  now  to  follow  M.  Ber- 
ryer into  a  new  career.  His  studies, 
his  lessons,  his  lectures,  his  successes 
at  the  bar,  his  astounding  eloquence 
and  unprecedented  success,  opened  to 
him  a  new  and  a  vast  theatre.  He 
was  now  to  pass  from  the  bar  to  the 
tribune — and  the  instant  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  required  by  the  law  of 
elections,  he  was  invited  to  become 
deputy.  He  was  named  President  of 
the  Electoral  Ck»llcge  of  Pny,  in  the 
department  of  the  ffauie  Loire — and 
was  returned  by  a  large  mojority  as 
the  representative  not  only  of  that  dis- 
trict, but  of  all  the  enlightened  and 
liberal  Royalists  and  Conservatives 
throughout  France.  The  first  time 
he  spoke  from  the  tribune  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  discussion  in  a  secret 
committee  of  that  address  of  the  231 
Deputies  to  Charles  X.,  which  led  to 
the  ordonnances  of  July,  and  to  the 
revolution  which  ensued.  His  speech 
was  a  thunderbolt ;  **  voila  un  beau 
iaUrit,*'  cried  one  of  his  colleagues. 
•«  DUes  done  une  puitecmce**  replied 
Royer-Colard.  Never  was  there  a 
uKwe  glorious  inauguration.  Thi3  ef- 
fect produced  by  his  speech  was  such, 
that  the  journals  of  the  day  thought 
that  he  would  be  at  once  raised  to 
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some  emineDt  post  in  the  miaistry. 
But  he  sought  no  honors,  and  on  the 
contrary  left  Paris  in  May,  1880,  with 
Uie  intention  of  returning  in  the  month 
of  August.  On  the  mornmg  of  the  day 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  on 
which  M.  Berryer  proceeded  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  speak  as  a  member,  ho  was  much 
agitated.  It  was  a  new  theatre.  He 
was  fearful  that  he  might  carry  to  the 
Tribune  some  of  the  manners,  some 
of  the  habits  of  the  bar : — and  the  ti- 
midity which  he  felt  when  he  first  as- 
cended the  Tribune  even  agitated  his 
heart ;  but  on  leaving  the  assembly 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  house, 
be  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  *♦  /  now 
know  how  it  is  necessary  to  speak  at 
the  Tribune,  Never  to  have. in  the  me- 
mory a  phrase  prepared  beforehand 
— to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
the  argunnent  to  be  developed— not  to 
think  of  what  words  are  to  be  made 
use  of— ^nd  to  seek  simply  to  give  an 
opinion,  and  not  make  a  speech.  In 
this  way  the  Tribune  is  not  formi- 
dable." M,  Berryer  has  remained 
faithful  to  this  system  {  Whenever  he 
has  spokea  since  the  Revolution  of 
July,  nc  has  never  pronounced  one  of 
those  set  speeches,  which  are  expected 
belbrohand,  by  political  parties.  The 
system  of  preparing  a  speech— getting 
it  up — is  not  in  accordance  with  his 
talent,  his  taste,  or,  if  you  will,  with 
his  caprice.  When  he  shines  mo«t,  it 
is  when  suddenly  called  on — whea 
compelled  instantaneously  to  reply, 
and  when  forced  to  grapple  with  an 
adversary  of  gigantic  powers  or  of 
vast  ascendancy.  He  is,  above  all, 
adapted  to  political  contests — a  false 
word — an  incorrect  thought — a  bad 
principle— the  physiognomy  of  the 
Chamber — and  even  the  interruptions 
of  his  opponents,  are  all  the  guides  to 
hiii  most  remarkable  extemporary  ef- 
fusions. It  is  not  that  he  abandons 
himself  to  a  sort  of  vagabond  eloquence 
— but  that  when  his  soul  vibrates  his 
torigue  speaks.  Th  us  it  has  more  than 
once  happened  to  him,  that  after  hav- 
ing  studied  a  question,  got  together 
the  materials  for  his  speech,  and  spent 
a  laborious  evening  m  arranging  in 
his  mind  the  ^ensemble"  and  even  the 
details  of  his  oration — he  has  arrived 
at  the  Chamber — the  discussion  has 
taktn  another  turn,  which  has  not  har- 
monized with  his  studies  and  his  pre- 
parations—and he  has  renounced  all 


that  he  had  done  and  prepared,  aod 
precipitating  himself  into  a  new  sys- 
tem of  argumentations  originating  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  nrionient, 
he  has  developed  it  with  an  authority 
and  a  fertility  which  appeared  to  indi- 
crte  long  preparatory  studies,  though 
all  the  while  he  was  merely  speaking 
under  the  influence  of  the  moment. 
A  notable  illustration  of  the  truth 
of  this  observation  took  place  in 
the  session  of  1883,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  detention  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berry,  when  the  Duke  de  Broglie  had 
most  imprudently  developed  the  dog- 
ma of  **  necessity*'  as  the  foundation 
of,  and  the  excuse  for,  the  Revolution 
of  July  and  the  Throne  of  August  ! 
It  was  this  word  **neces$iif*  which 
called  him  up,  and  he  thundered  awa j 
in  the  name  of  reason,  of  right,  and  of 
the  moral  interests  of  Europe,  against 
the  consequence  of  this  system  of 
**  necessity* — so  metiacine  for  society 
and  the  world.  The  IhUce  de  Broglie^ 
though  an  able  and  powerfbl  speaicer* 
was  stunned  by  the  blow — and  admit- 
ted his  surprise  at  the  power  and  ma- 
de of  an  eloquence  only  called  forth 
by  the  word  ••  necessity." 

But  let  us  return  to  M.  Berryer  and 
the  Revolution  of  July,  1830. 

M.  Berryer  was  an  enemy  to  •*  coups 
d*Etat,'*  to  the  suspension  of  any  of 
the  articles  of  the  charta  of  1814,  even 
though  suspended  by  virtue  of  the 
14th  clause— to  the  ordonnances  of 
Pnnce  Polignac — and  to  all  extreme 
and  violent  measures.  M.  Berryer 
believed,  as  I  believe,  most  firmly,  that 
if  instead  of  annulling  the  elections  of 
1830,  the  Crown  had  made  an  appeal 
to  the  good  sense,  as  well  as  to  the 
fears  and  interests  of  the  Deputies^ 
almost  all  of  whom  were  necessarily 
opposed,  from  their  position  in  society^ 
to  disorder  and  anarchy; — and  had 
assembled  them,  and  had  simply  pre- 
sented  the  "Budget,"  that  that  "bud- 
get" would  have  been  voted  by  a  con- 
siderable majority. 

But  the  act  was  consumnmted — and 
we  find  M.  Berryer  not  participating 
in,  but  protesting  against,  though  most 
courageously,  in  the  midst  of  an  as- 
sembly of  a  fraction  of  legislators  who 
made  a  king,  a  Charta,  and  a  Dvnas- 
Jy,  after  a  great  emeute  of  three  days ! 
>~and  what  was  the  line  of  conduct  he 
adopted  ?  Did  he  follow  the  example 
of  solemn  apostacy  set  by  some,  who 
attach  themseWes  with  reline  propen- 
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sides  or  in^iocta,  to  chateaus  and  to 
palaces,  whoever  majr  be  the  inhabi- 
tiotB— and  Dot  to  tne  occupiers  them* 
selves  1  No,  indeed  :  his  tirmness,  his 
good  (aith,  guided  him  id  the  midst  of 
those  terrible  circumstances,  where  it 
is  really  sometimes  more  difficult  to 
know  what  is  ooe's  duty,  than  it  is  to 
perform  it. 

As  Umg  as  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, still  surrounded  bv  popular  fury, 
it  was  simply  proposed  to  make  cer- 
tain modincations  in  the  charter,  M. 
Berryer  remained  a  broken-bearded 
spectator  on  the  benches  of  that  Cham- 
ber, which  was  now  deserted  by  those 
who,  a  few  days  previously,  professed 
such  devotednees  to  the  then  reigning 
dynasty.  He  even  succeeded  in  intro- 
ducing three  amendments  into  the  new 
charter.  But  when  a  third  of  the  de- 
potjes  of  France  resolved  on  destroy, 
log  the  fundamental  law  of  the  coun- 
try, and  on  adjudging  the  crown  of 
Louis  XiV^  as  an  auctioneer  would 
adjudge  a  jewel  without  an  owner, 
picked  up  behind  a  Paris  barricade — 
ah!  then  was  the  moment  that  Ber- 
ryer protested,  and  then  his  voice  was 
heard  ihondering  reason,  justice,  right, 
liberty,  and  order,  in  the  ears  of  his  at- 
tentive^ but  unsubdued  auditory.  Ue 
told  these  kin^^-maklng  deputies,  **  that 
they  had  no  right  to  disinherit  posteri- 

2  of  an  inviolable  principle,  placed 
r  above  the  vote  of  a  deliberating 
assembiy.** 

It  wasa  fine  spectacle  to  behold  this 
giant  among  the  pigmies  contending 
alone  asainst  the  passions  and  the  ha* 
tred  of  faction,  and  thus  continuing  to 
conflict,  though  the  mob  was  without 
at  the  doors  waiting  for  the  sentence 
of  this  portion  of  the  deputies,  which, 
of  course,  was  in  conformity  to  its 
*  tfnereign  decisiont  /"  Berryer  ar- 
gued, pleaded,  exhorted,  in  vain.  Again 
and  again  he  ascended  the  Tribune, 
and  notwithstandinfl:  he  was  forsaken 
by  nearly  200  Royalist  Deputies,  who, 
lifom  fear  of  popular  vengeance,  had 
hidden  themselves  in  the  provinces,  or 
in  the  obecure  quarters  of  Paris,  he 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the 
course  be  should  adopt,  but  defended^ 
the  old  legitimacy,  the  old  constitu  * 
tion,and  the  eternal  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  with  a»  much  firmness  and 
aeal,  as  if  backed  by  a  large  majority. 
The  storm,  which  had  rai^  for  three 
days,  had  beaten  to  the  earth,  had 
wholly  prostrated,  all  the  small  trees 
12*       ' 


and  saplings ;  but  the  oak  of  the  forest 
unscathed  b^  the  lightnine,  stood  firm 
and  strong  in  all  the  pride  of  its  an- 
cient and  glorious  greatness. 

The  question  of  the  oath  of  allegu 
once  to  the  new  dynasty  sbon  pre- 
sented itself  in  ail  its  importance.  It 
was  a  monstrous  anomaly  to  demand 
on  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  dynasty, 
when  the  •*  soven^ignty  of  the  people" 
was  proclaimed  to  oe  the  basis  of  the 
government.  In  a  letter,  addressed 
bv  the  enliffhtenod  and  noble  minded 
Hyd$  de  Neutille  to  M.  Guizot,  in 
Dicember,  1831,  the  former  obsiTved, 
•*  The  sovereignty  of  the  peopU  I  and 
the  oath  ot  allegiance,  are  two  things 
nKMt  difficult  to  reconcile.  If  I  do  not 
much  mistake,  there  are  few  contra- 
dictions so  absurd  njti  this."  The 
functions  of  the  members  of  the  two 
Chambers,  said  M.  Marschcls,  are 
wholly  political.  They  exercise  in 
the  assemblies  to  which  they  belong 
a  portion  of  the  national  sovereigntv  ; 
and  to  require  from  them  an  oath  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thin^  as  to  require 
one  from  the  depositaries  of  public 
authority. 

*•  To  demand  an  oath,"  said  the 
Courier  Fran^iSf  "  is  a  party  mea- 
sure, which  never  ought  to  have  been 
imposed  either  on  electors  or  deputies ; 
it  destroys  a  constitutional  rigb^  and 
we  desire  most  ardently  to  see  it  dis- 
appear from  our  laws." 

But  the  oath  was  decided  on,  and 
it  was  necessary  to  take  it.  The  roy- 
alists hesitated — M.  Berryer  exhorted 
them  in  vain — they  resigned  their  seats 
rather  than  swear  to  it— they  refused 
to  become  either  voteis  or  candidates 
at  the  new  elections,  and  the  aiLsto- 
cracy  of  theRestoration  was  destroyed ! 

M.  Berryer  did  not  thus  understand 
his  duties  or  obligations.  When  re- 
quireil  to  take  the  oath  of  alledance, 
he  did  so-^protesting  in  the  following 
terms  against  the  measure : — 

"Force  c»n  nevrr  destroy  ri/ifht  Th« 
lefritimacy  of  a  troverninent  is  a  rio^ht  more 
prectout  for  the  people  than  it  is  for  ths 
royalty  ;  but  when  brQi«  force  dominates  ia 
a  state,  private  individuals  can  only  submit ; 
and  hnneat  men  are  bound  to  give  to  society 
the  tribute  of  their  t  ffirta  to  prevent,  if  poa- 
ajblo,  yet  t^renter  evils.  liiflueiiced  solely  by 
this  opinion.  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  re- 
main united  to  honorable  men,  in  whom  I 
acknowledge  intentions  salutary  to  mv 
country,  and  I  submit  to  take  the  oath  which 
is  required  from  ua.** 
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On  an  other  occasioOi  in  March,1831, 
M.  Berryer  thus  explained  hia  view  of 
the  question  ;— 

**  We,  who  were  sincerely  attached  to  the 
fall*  n  government  ;  we,  who  adopted  with 
honediy  and  conviclinn  the  principfe  of  ieuri- 
tim-cy,  of  the  regular  and  inconteatible 
transMii««ion  of  power,  becaiiso  we  recog- 
nised in  this  principle  the  only  guarantee 
for  government,  order,  stability,  and  a  desi- 
rable decree  of  liberty  j  when  a  new  go- 
vern iient  was  created  by  you,  you  demand- 
ed of  us  obedience  !  Wo  have  sworn  obe- 
dience to  you.  We  &ub.nitted  ourselves  to 
you.  This  was  our  language.  This  has 
been  our  conduct.^ 

In  reply  to  some  attacks  which  were 
made  on  the  sincerity  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  as  taken  by  the  royalists, 
and  on  their  general  conduct,  M.  Ber- 
ryer exclaimed  on  one  occasion : — 

•»  The  Minister  of  Forci*:n  Affairs  told 
you  lately,  that  there  did  not  exist  any  Ao- 
m^gtnitjf  in  this  chamber.  Thia  is  true! 
Sucii  is  our  position^  We  are  not  the  men 
of  July,  but  wc  have  all  protesed  with  our 
hearts  and  principles,  oar  love  far  the  coun- 
try ;  and  we  have  all  declared  that  we  come 
here  to  defend  the  ever  dear  and  sacred  in- 
terests of  our  fellow-citizens.  We  have 
shown  enough  of  loyalty  and  good  faith  that 
you  should  renderjusticeloour  most  private 
thoughts  and  feelings.  They  are  all  now 
known.  As  to  myself,  I  have  never  hidden 
one  of  my  actions  or  one  of  ray  f  booghta !" 

And  on  another  occasion,  when  de- 
fending himself  and  his  party  from  the 
charge  of  having  fomented  trouble 
and  discord  in  the  country,  after  ha- 
ving denied  the  truth  of  the  accusa- 
tion he  said : — 

"  Certea,  nous  ne  d^laisserons  jamais  des 
opinions  que  noua  avons  adoptees  avec  con- 
science, des  sentiments  que  nous  avons  tou- 
jour.-^ reconnus  honorables  et  salntaires ; 
jamais  nous  les  abjurerons  un  seul  jour  do 
notre  vie." 

•JThe  decision  of  M.  Berryer  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Go- 
vernment, protesting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  a^n  oath  forced  upon  him, 
aoid  that  it  was  so  taken  to  the  country 
and  not  to  the  Government,  was  in  it- 
self a  great  event  It  led  to  a  discus- 
sion in  the  columns  of  the***  Courrier 
de  V  Europe ;"  and  of  the  ••  Rewna- 
Uur;'''  of  the  **  Gazette  de  France,'* 
and  of  the  •*  QuiOidienne,**  which  ter- 
minated some  years  afterwards  in  the 
assent  of  the  legitimist  party  to  the 
measure  as  well  as  to  the  principle  of 
the  oath,  and  will  one  day  conduct 


France,  if  not  to  a  return  to  legitima- 
cy, at  least  to  Conservative  principles, 
and  to  a  moderate  and  fixed  govern- 
ment. The  evils  inflicted  on  rronce 
by  the  refbsal  of  the  royalist  depu- 
ties and  electors  to  take  that  oath 
during  three  years  were  quite  incal- 
culable. The  government  was  thus 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy; 
no  control  was  exercised  over  it  by 
the  aristocracy,  either  of  fomily,  rank, 
estates,  or  wealth  ;  and  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  for  nearly  four  years,  did 
not  represent  one-half  even,of  the  elec- 
toral body.  If  the  royalist  electors 
had  presented  themselves  at  the  elec- 
tions of  deputies  from  1890  to  1833» 
there  would  have  been  at  least  100 
royalist  members  in  the  Chamber ;  and 
these  acting  together,  and  always  vot- 
ing on  the  side  of  order,  peace,  and 
justice,  would  have  prevented  a  thou- 
sand calamities,  and  averted  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  im'ustice  and  disorder. 
The  Duke  of  Fitzjames  was  among 
the  first  to  understand  hisdatyand  his 
privilege;  and  whilst  he  ^renounced 
the  Peeraee  when  it  ceased  to  be  he- 
reditary, he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
electoral  body  as  a  candidate  for  the 
deputation,  and  was  returned  a  mem- 
ber. Now,  indeed,  this  question  is 
set  at  rest.  The  royalist  electors  now 
understand  their  duty,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  the  next  general 
election,  whtbh  will  take  place  durinr 
the  autumn  of  this,  or  in  the  spring  of 
the  ensuing  year,  that  at  least  00  royal- 
ist candidates  will  be  returned.  BC 
Berryer  having  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  having  resolved  on  the 
political  line  of  conduct  he  should 
adopt,  at  once  declared  hinr»elf  friend- 
ly to  a  very  large  extension  of  the  elec- 
toral suffrage.  He  was  the  first  to 
propose  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the 
electoral  system,  m  order,  as  he  ob- 
served, ^  that  toe  may  have  a  faitykl 
and  not  a  false,  a  national  awL  not  a 
factious  representation  of  what  is  mejani 
by  popular  sot>ereignty.  From  1824 
downwards,  be  had  indeed  called  the 
attention  of  his  fViends  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  subject,  •convinced  as  he 
was,  that  if  all  interests,  all  feelings, 
and  all  classes  were  faithfully  repre- 
sented in  France,a  vast  majority  would 
be  in  favor  of  a  legitimate  monarchy. 
And  when  after  the  Revolution  of  18TC^ 
M.  Berryer  pursued  his  same  system, 
and  proclaimed  the  same  ideas,  it  was 
because  he  viewed  in  that  revolution 
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aof  the  triumph  of  the  nation  but  of 
a  pnrty — not  of  France,  but  only  of  a 
firaction  and  a  &ctio.i.  M.  Barrver 
could  not,  above  all,  understand  a 
■  natitmal  ^overttgntrf*  proclaimed  by 
the  charter,  and  yet  that  ibere  siiould 
be  created  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  electors  out  of  a  population 
of  thlrty-tbree  miUions,which  excluded 
mnt-ttnihs  of  all  sorts  of  capacities, 
and  which  did  not  even  confer  elec* 
toral  privileges  on  national  guards  and 
ODju^men. 

•*  Jhec  ce  jysfeau,"  said  M.  Berrjer, "  qoe 
le  prdte  k  des  caiculs  de  telle  on  telle  opi- 
nion, toar  «  tour  friomphaDte,  let  parties 
foot  toar  ^  tour,  leurs  combinaisoofl,  ey- 
daent  t^flle  oa  telle  opinion.  Je  ne  vois  1^ 
qoe  Ift  icpf^sentation  des  passions  dans  le 
■loroeQt  ou  elles  triomphent,  et  non  paa  la 
represenution  veritable  dcs  int^rftts  perma- 
Mots  da  pays.  Tel  a  6t6,  k  mon  avis,le  Tue 
de  iiotf«   systdme   reprtsentatif  pendant 


When  speaking;  of  the  new  electoral 
system  adopted  by  the  Revolution  of 
1880,  he  said, 

*'  In  the  law  of  elections,  a  narrow-mind- 
ed, and  ereo  vicioas  principle  was  followed. 
It  results  from  the  system  so  adopted,  that 
the  action  of  the  power  of  the  country  is  de- 
li^rred  into  the  bands  of  a  portion  of  the 
middle  classes :  that  the  inferior  classes  are 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  ezer- 
ttse  of  political  rights  ;  and  that  the  superior 
dasses,  chained  down  by  their  own  want  of 
power  as  a  minoiity,  witness  the  paralvzing 
of  their  own  legitimate  and  necessary  influ- 
eocc." 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Berryer 
said, 

^  Sous  la  charte  Royale,  le  droit  de  con- 
coorir  it  Telection  ^tait  une  concession  de 
PautortU  royale.  Je  comprends,  qu*cn  fai- 
sant  une  concession  on  impose  des  condi- 
tions ;  que  I'on  disc ;  nul  ne  pourra  concoii- 
rir  a  PCleetion  s*il  ne  paye  300  francs  d»im- 
p5t,  si  0*681  la  une  limite  i  une  concession 
hits,  mais  anjoord'hoi,  que  vdns  avez  adop- 
ts dan^  TdUe  ordre  poiitiquQ.  un  principe 
tdot  contraire,  la  8ouverainet6  nacionale,  je 
ne  comprends  plus  le  sens  fix  qui  rient 
pronoDC«r  de  v^ritables  exclosions.'' 

Ttie  authors  of  the  Revolution  of 
1880  have  hideed  accused  M.  Berryer 
of  the  desire  of  exaggerating  the  de- 
maods  and  the  rights  of  this  liberty, 
for  the  purpose  <h  corrupting  and  de- 
sCn^ing  it.  This  charge  is  unjust. 
M.  Berryer  does  not  affect  to  be  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  or  with  the 
^esires  of  that  Revolution.  But  he  re- 
qtHres  from  those  who  are  so  imbued, 


a  confintent  and  honest  Roe  of  con- 
duct.  M.  Berryer  was  attached  to  ^he 
exiled  family,  and  that  attachment  he 
continues  to  profess.  M.  Berr^  er  pre- 
ferred the  charter  of  1814  to  that  of 
1830,and  that  preference  he  maintains. 
But  as  we  live  in  the  world  and  nui^ 
pay  some  attention,  at  least,  to  the 
fac;s  of  that  world  in  which  we  so  live, 
why  the  Revolution  of  Jul  v  cannot  be 
passed  over,  but  must  be  taJcen  as  a  fact 
of  vast  importance.  Well,  then,  M. 
Berryer  says  to  the  men  of  July  : — 

**Be  consistent  1  D.t  not  proclaim  that  the 
principle  of  national  sovereignty  is  the  ba- 
sis of^  your  utw  gi)vernroent— and  yet  be 
afraid  uf  the  developement  of  that  principle. 
If  the  nation  be  ibr  you,  be  not  afraid  of  the 
nation.  I  tell  you  that  the  nation  is  agmn$i 
you,  and  that  it  is  only  a  faction  tliat  is  Jor 
you.  If  tho  nation  be  for  you,  if  it  be  op- 
posed to  legitimacy  and  to  the  divine  ri<{ht 
of  Kings— ih«»n  why  restrain  the  dectoral 
suffrage  to  150^000  electors  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  35  millions  of  men  7  No,  the  nation 
is  ai^aiiist  you — and  1  desire  the  eztensioa 
of  the  electoral  suffrage,  in  otder  to  show 
you  that  it  is  so." 

And  to  the  Royalists,  the  superior 
classes,  the  men  of  education,  family, 
and  rank  in  France,  M.  Berryer 
says,— 

"i  wish  fur  the  eitension  of  the  electoral 
sufiraj^e,  in  order  that  yon  may  exercise 
your  just  influence,  and  that  all  interests 
may  be  represented.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem, the  opinions  of  one  class  of  society 
only  are  known  and  felt  ;~bat  if  the  poor 
and  rich  as  well  as  the  middling  classes, 
were  all  heard,  and  were  all » wed  periodi- 
cally to  express  their  opinions,  we  mi^ht 
then  arrive  at  something  like  an  accurate 
anderstanding  of  the  wishes  of  the  coun- 
try." 

The-  opinions  of  M.  Berryer  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Radi- 
calism. Nothing  would  be  more  un- 
just than  such  a  confusion.  M.  Berryer 
demanded  an  extensiion  of  the  electoral 
suffrage  under  the  Restoration,  because 
he  was  justly  confident  that  had  such 
been  the  case,  the  address  of  the  221 
deputies  would  never  have  been  voted, 
and  the  Revolution  of  1830  would  never 
have  taken  place.  France  is  not  re^ 
publican,  nor  even  constitutional. 
France,  if  polled,  would  be  monarchi- 
cal ;  and  when  M.  Berryer  demanded 
of  the  new  g:overnment  and  of  the  new 
order  of  things  in  France  the  saroSy 
and  even  a  larger  extension,  he  did  so^ 
becau<te  he  was  confident,  knd  he  is  so 
still,  that  it  was  not  France  but  a  fac- 
tion that^  made  the  BevoUi^oaof  1830 ; 
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and  that  whenever  France  shall  be 
heard,  instead  of  the  faction,  her  cham- 
ber of  representatives  will  be  eminently 
monarchical,  and  her  peerage  heredi- 
tary. It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating disorder  and  anarchy,  that  M. 
Berryer  pleads  for  an  extension  of  the 
electoral  suffrage,  but  to  destroy  all 
absurd  illusions,  and  lestore  the  prin- 
ciples of  legitimacy  and  order.  The 
men  who  best  understand  the  real  na- 
ture of  public  opinion  in  France,  ad- 
mit, that  the  extension  of  the  electoral 
sutfr.igc  would  not  lead  to  republican- 
ism, but  to  monarchical  preponderance 
and  monarchical  and  conservative  tri- 
umphs. The  Government  of  .July  do(?s 
not  refuse  its  sanction  to  all  measures 
of  Parliamentary  reform,  for  fear  that 
many  Qarnier  Pages  and  Eusebe  Sal- 
vertes  should  be  returned  to  the  Cham- 
ber ;  but  lest  the  majority  sl^ould,  in 
less  than  seven  years  be  legitimist. 

M.  Berryer  has  likewise  proclaimed 
himself  the  enemy  of  that  system  of 
cenirulization  which  has  made  Paris 
France,  and  France  Paris. 

**  S'll  est  un  bcsoin,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
sittint/  of  Ihe  4lh  Feb.  1831,  "qui  se  foit 
sentir  sur  tous  les  points  du  Royaume,  cVst 
debriaer  ccUe  centralization,  neu  de  la  re- 
puolqueet  de  I'empire, joag  odieuz  et  in- 
■upporiable,  it  nos  provinces;  si  vous  coO' 
sider-z  attentivement  la  situation  pr^.^ente 
de  pays,  vous  ne  pourrez  douter  que  le  re- 
8uli%t  des  chanfferaents  survunus  sous  nos 
yeux,  ne  soit  Pernnnoipotien  des  interftis 
provinciauz.  Nos  departeinents  pea  vent  et 
doivcnl  dosirer  de  r«*eoMquerir  le  droit  de 
faire  K*urs  nffiires  eux-indines.  Les  eflfbrls, 
j'en  snis  convaincu,  ne  mnnqucront  pas  do 
touies  parts  pour  utteindre  ce  but ;  et  si 
vous  Uissez  ce  sentiment  ;z^neral  so  mani- 
fester  par  des  mouvnmonts  spontan^s,  par 
Paction  propre  des  localitep,  ne  doit-on-pas 
redoiiter  les  plus  grands  disorders  dans  le 
pays  ?  pour  prcvenir  co  moavement  d^sor- 
donn6,  que  je  sij^nale  comme  une  conn^- 
qiicnce  naturelle,  immediate,  de  notre  der- 
nidre  revolution,  il  sera  saere  ^  la  Chambre 
des  Deputes,  d'iotroduire,  peu  a  peu,  dans 
la  I  '{^islation,  des  modifications  qui  doivent 
satisluire,  et  lea  ioter^ts,  et  lea  voeux  des 
provinces.'* 

Almost  all  the  evils  which  have  af- 
flicted France  since  1792,  may  be  more 
or  less  traced  to  the  system  of  centra- 
lization. Civil  war— regicide— -revo- 
lutions— despotism— have  had  their 
origin  in  this  systenfi,  which  is  favora- 
ble,  not  to  liberty  but  to  terror,  not  to 
public  opinion  but  to  fections.^ 

The  efforts  of  M .  Berryer  to  main- 
tain a  hereditary  peerage  in  France, 


though  not  crowned  with  success,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  respect  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  honorable  nrien  of  the 
revolution  of  July  ;  and  the  praises  and 
confidence  of  such  men  as  Casemir 
Perrier,  Guizot,  and  Rover  Collardt 
certainly  well  paid  him  for  the  pup- 
pyism of  M.  Thiers,  or  the  attacks  of 
the  "*•  National."  Even  though  the 
Ministry  was  compelled  to  offer  up  as 
a  sacrihce  to  mob  fury  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  peerage  in  France,  it 
applauded  in  private  the  efforts  of  M. 
Berryer,  and  the  funeral  oration  ot  this 
great  orator,  which  he  pronounced  over 
the  fall  of  this  conservative  institu- 
tion, will  long  be  remembered,  not 
only  as  a  monument  of  his  independ- 
ence and  courage,  but  as  a  nu^^nifi- 
cent  appeal  to  history  and  to  truth. 

M.  Berryer  has  defended  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  consecrated  by  the  charter ; 
has  opposed  the  Budgets  of  the  Revo- 
lution as  monstrous  and  disproportion- 
ate with  the  new  principle  of  Govern- 
ment ;  has  avenged  the  Restoration  of 
the  calumnies  heaped  upon  it ;  has  op- 
posed domiciliary  visits,  martial  law, 
and  the  establishment  of  prevdtal 
courtsand  military  tribunals  to  try  civil 
offenders ;  has  conjured  the  Revolution 
of  1880  to  make  a  solemn  and  public 
divorce  with  the  Revolution  ofl793; 
has  implored  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  preserve,  as  a  day  of  national  m  urn- 
ingt  the  21st  of  January,  when  a  prince 
was  immolated  by  a  faction,  though 
France  reveres  his  name  as  a  restorer 
of  true  liberty  in  1789,  and  has  de- 
fended the  exiled  family,  when  attacked 
by  the  ignorant  and  forsaken  by  the 
faithless.  M .  Berryer  has  opposed  the 
laws  of  September,  1835,  which  de- 
stroyed the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  po- 
litical associations,  and  of  political 
meeting,  and  which  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  to  propagate  anriong  the 
mass  wholesome  and  good  doctrines^ 
because  hawkers  of  journals  were  no 
longer  allowed,  and  the  taxes  on  pa- 
pers, in  the  form  of  stamps,  caution 
money,  postages,  and  fine,  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  measure. 

But  this  is  not  a  "renim^"  of  even 
one-tenth  of  the  efforts  and  Quccesses 
of  Berryer. 

In  1832  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
—detained  there  some  ninths,  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  Gpovernment^ 
and  tried  at  the  assizes  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
in  the  noonth  of  October  of  that  year» 
Of  course,  he  was  acquitted.  Berryer, 
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a  conspirator !  The  charge  was  pre- 
posteroua !  His  life  gave^the  lie  to  such 
an  inventioQ — and  when  he  spoke  to 
the  jury  with  all  the  warmth,  eloquence, 
pathos,  and  dignity  of  a  great  and  in- 
lured  man,  he  did  not  gain  an  acouittal 
but  a  triumph !  The  country  gloried 
that  she  possessed  him — and  his  poli- 
tical enemies  attempted  no  reply. 

Although  M.  Berryer  is  no  longer 
the  only  Royalist,  or  even  the  only 
Royalbt  of^or,  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  yet  he  is  unquestionably  the 
only  leader  of  the  Royalist  party.  M. 
Hennequin  and  the  Duke  of  Fitz- 
jannes  are  men  of  undoubted  talent, 
mfluence  and  integrity,  but  they  take 
him  as  their  leader.  And  yet,  though 
their  leader,  he  .is  not  their  master. 
Elegant  in  his  tastes,  his  habits,  his 
labors,  and  his  passions,  there  is  a  sort 
of  softness  or  blandness  or  ch^r^cter 
abcNit  him,  which  prevents  him  from 
performing  the  duties  of  ^  political 
chieftain.  He  is  nol  formed  for 
marching  the  varied  and  opposing 
forces  of  a  political  party  towards  a 
common  object  and  a  prescribed  end. 
There  is  an  object  towards  which  un- 
doobtedly  all  the  enerp;y  of  his  charac- 
ter lend*— but  he  prefers  to  be  foUpw- 
ed  by  his  friends  rather  than  to  or^isr 
this  or  thit  movement,  this  or  that 
combination.  At  the  7*rl^une,  jis  at 
the  bar,  if  it  be  necessary  to  grapple 
with,  or  attack,  and  to  combat  to  (he 
last  a  political  adversary,  he  is  alv^^ys 
ready.  He  has  even,  procured  the 
acquittal  of  a  Journal  for  a  political 
libel;  though  the  cause  was  nof  made 
known  to  him  before  the  moment  of 
trial,  so  easy  does  he  flndnt  to  attack 
a  Government  with  whose  weakness 
and  caprices  he  is  well  acquainted ; 
but  with  respect  to  his  party — ^though 
he  is  one  of^  the  most  devoted  heroes, 
he  will  never  be  the  conquering  gene- 
ral. 

It  u  no  leas  curious  than  true,  that 
there  is  in  the  character  of  Berryer  an 
alliance  to  an  ardor  which  nothing 
can  weaken,  and  a  constancy  which 
nothing  can  change,  with  a  **noiu 
duUanc^  or  a  sort  of  idleness  9f  soul, 
which,  where  it  exists,  almost  always 
undermines  the  most  celel>rated  names 
and  reputations.  He  has  had  in  ttie 
course  of  his  political  career  to  contend 
against  the  aristocracy  of  his  part^, 
which  would  have  condemned  legiti- 
macy to  a5ort  of  emigration  into  the 
interior  of  Prance.  Whilst  Clermont, 
Toonerre,  Yilide,  and  even  Chateau- 


briand, preached  to  the  RoyaUsts  to 
retire  from  public  lifet  to  cease  to  be- 
come deputies»  peers,  men  of  pleasure, 
or  of  letters,  science,  and  renown ;  and  . 
would  have  had  (hem  all  retire  to  their 
cliateaus  in  the  departments— spend 
pone  of  their  vast  incomes,  and  thpn 
punish  Paris  for  her  madness  and  in- 
gratitude;  Berryer  understood  far  dif- 
ferently the  duties  of  his  party — and 
imitating  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Stanley,  he  said,  "  No !  it  is  our,  busi- 
ness to  descend  into  the  arena  of  active 
life ;"  and  notwithstanding  the  indo- 
lence of  his  character  he  set  the  exam- 
ple. The  system  of  "^ Bovtkrie^*\o{ 
silence,  and  of  solitude^  did  not  spit 
the  franl^ness  of  his  character,  or  the 
desire  he  had  to  use  his  talei^ta  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  <He  h»d  thus 
educated  the  U^Ujmi^ify  and  he  ha^j^o 
educated  ]them,  not  by  a^  forioali  s^ 
lesson,  hut  by  a  pure»)i)pghtKand:  un- 
changiug  example. 

When  first  Berryer  devoted  to99elf 
to  the  Hpya^ist  pe^rty,  he  had  ooe^f 
the  hest  list  of  clients  Jn  l^s^ris;  fifd 
was  making  an  inqome  fjcpm  jthe  {no- 
tice of  hjs  prpfq^^ion*  of  at  least  J^SQfN) 
sterling  per  annum.  This  is.an.im- 
mense  sum  in  France.  iButne  bus  x^ 
nounced  the  whqle. ,  The  defence,  of  the 
Royalist  journt^ls ^before  die juryr^-and 
of  loyalist  pi;inciples,  at,  the  tribvme, 
nas  occupied,  all  bis  time ;  And  ^vQn 
his  fcgnily.  estate,  ^ou)d  bay^  ,b|i»qn  sold 
to  pav  the  deb^ibe^t^f^l  inqucipd,  but 
that  the  party  wbase.ca^se  hedefeads 
with  such  unexampled  tal^t  and.^uc- . 
cess,  at  length  /elt  the  oetc^ssity.pf 
coming  forward  aAd  of  opening  t« 
RoyMlUt  evjlfscrijition  to  seoid^m  his 
estate,,  and  j^jovide  for.his  fuUire.pi^ 
port.  A  sum  of  £20,000  'sterUog  byis 
been  ^raised,  and  it  \s  expected  that 
before  the  subcription  johatll  have  ter- 
minated a  millioo  of  frames,  or  £40,000^ 
will  bave  been  collected.  Nor  let  it 
be  imaging  that  this  is  a  smaJl  suqei 
ror  Fi:ance.  I^t  it  not  be  *  fbrgo^^^o, 
th^t  colossal  fortunes  in  this  cpunti^' 
are  very  rare^  and  th^t  incomes  ana 
interests  have  been  so  n^Mch  ^shaken 
and  injured  by  tbe  revolutions  of  th^ 
last  forty  years,  that  fven^  francs  is 
often  a  considerable  sum  to  ,a  provin^ 
cial  Royalist  feipily. 

iy[.  Berryer,  though  possess^  of 
such  an  admirable  organization  a3  an 
orator,  and  though  enjoying  so  much 
of  real  and  solid  popularity,  is  one  of 
the  most  afiQible,  gentle,  and  benevo*> 
lent  of  beings  ;^fuil  of  grace  and 
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«*  abandon^* — the  charm  of  the  private 
circle— as  the  ornament  of  the  national 
tribune.  Without  a  portion  of  jealousy 
in  his  character*  he  rdoices  In  the  suc- 
cess of  others,  and  ouen  dwells  with 
satisfaction  on  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  his  adversaries.  He  has  an  admi- 
rable aptitude  for  combat  and  for  re- 
nstauce— but  not  for  triumph.  If  he 
should  live  to  see  the  full  success  of 
bis  party,  he  would  most  probably 
fall  into  the  back  ground.  He  would 
most  likely  not  be  named  either  chief 
or  minister — and  he  would  not  com- 
plain ;  not  because  he  would  affect  a 
sublimity  of  disintere^edness,  un- 
know  to  man,  but  because  his  heart 
would  excuse  e?en  the  forgetflilness  of 
his  friends. 

Though  M.  Berryer,  from  educa- 
tion andfrom  practice,  is  an  advocate, 
be  is  very  far  removed  from  the  habits 
and  usages  of  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  even  playful  as 
a  child  in  his  conversations  and  inter- 
views with  the  younger  advocates,  yet 
be  never  could  adopt  the  sort  of  **  cafi** 
and  lounging  life  of  French  advocates. 
He  has  been  accused  of  aristocracy. 
•*  What  do  you  mean  by  aristocracy  I** 
be  has  replied.  •*  Do  you  mean  a  love 
of  what  is  great,  noble,  rich  in  art  and 
manufacture — of  palaces,  of  splendid 
constructions,  of  rich  apartments,  of 
lofiy  buildings,  and  of  loftier  minds? 
Yes,  I  am  attached  to  aristocracy.'' 

M.  Berryer  has  a  fine  open  face,  a 
large  forehead,  black  hair,  a  well  made 
profile,  a  gracious  mouth,  a  complexion 
somewhat  pale,  a  physiognomy  which 
changes  ohen,  and  the  •^ensemble'*  is 
most  certainly  a  •*  belle  tiie:*  He  is 
of  middling  stature,  disposed  to  cor- 
pulency, or  rather  not  quite  so  corpu- 
lent as  Lord  Abing[er,  and  not  quite 
80  tall.  His  voice  is  grave  and  mea- 
sured. His  accent  is  varied  and  har- 
monious. When  he  speaks  without 
animation  on  an  ordinary  and  dry 
subject  of  civil  jurisprudence,  his  in- 
tonation is  not  gracious ;  but  when  the 
subject  he  discusses  raises  him — when 
the  cause  inspires  him — then  his  fine 
voice  resembles  a  wulUtuned  instru- 
ment,and  it  rises  and  swells,  and  dies 
away  with  a  most  perfect  and  deli- 
cious  harmony.  No  one  can  possess 
a  higher  degree  of  modulation  ;  but  it 
is  tho  theme  on  which  he  discourses 
which  changes  and  fixes  his  vjice,  and 
not  any  design  on  his  part  to  make 
that  voice  reply  to  his  thoughts,  or  ex- 


press  his  emotions — ^all  is  natural*  no| 
thin^  studied. 

In  the  intimacy  of  private  life,  he 
the  most  afiuble  of  l>eings.    He  p< 
sesses  in  an  eminent  deereo  the  art 
conversation :  and  his  observations 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  are  playfui 
witty,  rich,  and  kind ;  and  denote  vj 
genius  and  great  goodness,  ^e  is  p 
eminently  fond  of  the  conversation 
womeir  of  mind;  and  many  a  tinMt 
has  he  forgotten  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  contest  at  the  Trioune,  or  at  thei 
bar  on  the  succeeding  day,  when  in« 
troduced  into  a  circle  of  female  friends* 

M.  Berryer  is  one  of  those  mea 
whose  principles,  life,  and  speeches  are 
dominated  by  a  dogma,  under  which 
all  is  placed,  and  before  which  ail 
must  bow,  or  with  which  all  roust  har- 
monize.   This  dogma  for  him,  is  **  au- 

THOBlTT." 

Thus,  in  teligum,  he  partakes  the 
ideasofM.de  la  Mennais,  De  Bonaldt 
and  the  Count  de  Bfaistre.  In  politics 
he  is  a  legitimist.  In  politics,  as  in 
religion,  *^  authority'^  is  lor  him  the 
source  of  all  society,,  and  the  princi- 

Ele  to  which  all  intelligences  are 
ound  to  submit.  He  carries  out  this 
system  so  far,  that«  accoruing  to  him^ 
there  does  not  exist  what  is  called  tto- 
tural  righls^^Ri  least  a^  defended  bj 
the  greatest  numl>er  of  the  public 
writers  who  have  developed  their  opi- 
nions  on  this  subject.  Every  things 
according  to  M.  Berryer,  comes  from 
God;  and  **^ natural  righte,^  as  well 
as  what  b  called  the  spontaneous  dic- 
tates of  the  conscience,  appear  to  hin> 
a  dream.  **A11  our  ideas,  all  our 
sentiments,"  he  says,  "  all  our  notions 
of  right  are  revelations  from  God." 

M.  Berryer  possesses  a  splendid  li- 
brary, and  few  men  have  read  more  ; 
but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  who  are  do- 
minated by  a  system,  he  reads  less  to 
learn  what  is,  than  to  bring  all  he 
reads  to  support  his  ideas,  and  to  con* 
firm  his  system. 

His  favorite  author  is  Bossvel.  He 
reads  and  re-reads  his  compositions 
every  year.  He  does  not  discover  in 
any  otner  a  talent  so  flexible,  and  so 
powerful  in  rendering  the  tongue  so 
docile  in  expressing  the  thoughts.  He 
says  of  Bossuet  that  he  had  a  wonder- 
ful eenius,  full  of  grandeur,  abundant^ 
sublmie,  which  brought  all  sorts  of  hu- 
man knowledge  to  bear  upon  religion. 

Before  Berryer  ascends  the  Tribune^ 
even  though  it  be  only  to  speak  for  a 
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kw  mjnules,  he  alwavfi  traces  a  plan 
of  his  argument ;  and  when  this  plan 
is  decided  on,  he  follows  it  up,  bring- 
ing all  the  power  of  his  eloquence  to 
beitr  on  the  subject  he  has  in  view. 
SooKtiroes,  indeed,  this  has  its  incon- 
veoiences;  for  though  he  intends  to 
reply  to  the  ohjectiiHis  of  his  oppo- 
nents, yet  the  developement  of  his  one 
object  so  absorbs  hinrit  that  he  forgets 
the  arguments  of  his  adversary.  Uis 
exordiam  is  often  slow,  and  even  un- 
decided. The  expression  of  his  thoughts 
isalways  easy  and  abundant;  but  some- 
limes  one  may  perceive  the  hesitation 
<f  aa  orator  who  is  not  yet  master  of 
his  subject.  But  when  he  has  em- 
braced  in  the  plan  he  is  about  to  de- 
Tclope  all  the  points  of  his  own  sys- 
lem,  and  all  the  arguments  of  his  an- 
tagonists, then  his  eloquence  is  asto- 
nishing, and  he  is  a  perfect  orator. 
When  he  begins  to  speak,  Berryer  is 
coodnuall  J  raising  his  hand  to  bis  fore- 
bead,  as  though  the  touch  of  his  hand 
was  to  kindle  the  fire  of  hi^  imagina- 

tiOD. 

Tboueh  his  talent  for  speaking  is 
eitraordinary,  yet  he  has  an  organiza- 
ti(»  which  is  very  impressionable.  He 
is  much  excited,  and  even  exhausted, 
after  some  of  his  gigantic  efforts,  and 
on  one  occasion  fainted  away  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuileries,  and  was  con- 
veyed home.  For  some  hours  after- 
wards he  suffered  from  nervous  agita- 
tion. 

M.  Berryer  has  a  great  distaste  for 
occupying  the  public  with  himself,  or 
with  his  speeches,  his  sayings,  or  his 
doings.  He  would  never  consent  to 
ezaraioe  or  correct  the  published  ver- 
sioQs  of  his  speeches,  either  made  at 
the  bar  or  at  the  Tribune;  and  though 
the  force  of  his  mind  and  character 
eaable  him  to  surmount  his  timidity, 
yet  naturally  he  is  subject  to  that 
failing. 

Stick  is  Berryer,  But  before  I  con- 
clude this  sketch  of  the  most  eloquent 
of  modern  French  orators^  I  must  be 
allowed  to  refer  to  some  of  bis  triumphs, 
some  c^his  successes.  I  do  not  mean 
10  record  his  triumphs  at  the  bar,  either 
in  civil  or  political  causes.  Even  the 
enomeraticNi  of  his  successes  would 
occupy  sonoe  pages ;  but  his  triumphs 
as  a  political  orator,  and  as  a  political 
leader  mun  be  distinctly  noted.' 

During  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tioD  between  France  and  the  United 
Slates  of  America  as  to  the  claims  for. 


indemnities  made  by  the  latter  on  tho 
former  power,  Berryer  made  a  speech, 
which  led  on  one  occasion  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  law  which  proposed  an 
indemnity,  and  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Ministry.  The  Duke  de  Broglie  rttir- 
ed  before  the  triumphs  of  the  Legiti- 
mist orator. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  laws  ot 
September,  ldd5»  which  were  enacted 
to  put  a  stop  to  the  attacks  made  by 
the  press,  on  the  principle  of  the  new 
order  of  things  in  France,  Berryer 
made  a  speech,  which  was  the  **  event** 
of  the  session,  in  which  he  exposed  in 
such  terms  the  absurdity  and  inconsis- 
tency of  a  Government,  bom  of  a  revo- 
lution and  behind  barricades,  denying 
the  principle  of  its  origin,  and  yet  hop- 
ing to  exist,  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty the  laws  were  passed. 

Convinced  that  the  triumph  of  his 
cause,  that  cause  of  legitimacy  and 
order  to  which  ho  has  devote  bis  life, 
must  be  brought  about  by  conviction 
and  not  by  passion— by  reason  and 
not  by  force— he  found  out  the  Du- 
chess of  Berri,  when  in  La  Vhndei^ 
and  counselled  her  by  all  means  to 
leave  a  field  of  combat  where  she 
could  gain  no  honors  for  her  cause, 
and  no  crown  for  her  son,  but  where 
her  own  dignity  and  that  of  her  party 
could  not  fail  of  being  signally  com- 
promised.. 

Attached  to  the  exiled  dynasty,  he 
visited  the  ex-monarch  in  Germany, 
and  counselled,  in  language  full  of  re- 
spect and  love,  of  devotedncss  and  of 
sincerity,  that  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux 
should  have  a  large  and  liberal  educa- 
tion suited  to  his  high  rank  and  his 
noble  destinies,  and  should  not  be 
brought  up  by  that  Jesuit  school, 
a^inst  which  so  many  natural  preju- 
dices existed  in  France.  His  advice 
has. been  followed,  and  the  Prince  is 
educated  as  his  best  friends 'must  de- 
sire. 

Satisfied  that  the  Legitimist  party  in 
France  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion 
of  its  force  and  its  duties  af^r  the  Re- 
volution of  July,  he  undertook,  single- 
handed,  the  task  of  convincing  them 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  of  persuad- 
ing them  to  follow  him  in  his  career  . 
of  action,  conflict,  and  vigorous  but 
orderly  resistance.  Abundantly  did 
he  succeed  in  his  efforts,  and  no. party 
in  France  is  now  making  such  rapid 
strides  in  }>ublic  opinion  as  the  party 
of  the  Legitimists. 
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Resolved  on  having  a  section  of  the 
Chamber,  however  emuiII,  in  f^vor  of 
Royalist  opinions,  he  is  now  surround- 
ed by  a  small  but  active  band  of  en- 
lightent^  and  zealous  men,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  legitimacv,  and  voting 
with  a  perfect  unity  and  truth.  This 
band,  though  still  small,  is  constantly 
increasing;  and  only  a  few  weeks 
since  an  election  of  some  importance, 
contested  by  a  Legitimist  ana  a  warm 
supporter  of  Government,  was  gained 
by  the/ormcr  candidate.  M.  Berryer, 
who  was  alone  in  August,  1880,  will 
soon  have  a  powerful  section  of  the 
Chamber  to  back  him. 

Appreciating  with  justice  the  duties 
of  Royalist  deputies,  he  does  not  con- 
duct or  encouraee  that  sort  of  oppo- 
sition which  would  lead  men  of  weak 
minds  and  strong  passions  to  oppose 
the  Government  defajcto  on  all  pomts, 
and  at  all  hazards.  His  warfare  is 
not  after  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Hume  or 
M.  Auguis.  He  does  not  dispute 
about  farthings,  but  about  principles, 
and  is  satisfied  with  carrying  convic- 
tion into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
the  French  people.  His  is  no  vul^ 
warfare,  partaking  of  the  haggUng 
character  of  an  old  clothes-man.  He 
knows  that  if  his  party  is  ever  again 
to  arrive  at  power  and  influence,  it 
will  not  be  through  such  contemptible 
conduct.  He  knows  that  if  his  party 
shall  triumph,  it  must  be  solely  through 
the  triumph  of  principles,  and  not  of 
a  vulgar  economy,  and  an  affected 
love  for  an  absurd  and  impracticable 
parsimony.  And  vet  Berryer  neglects 
no  fit  occasion  of  showing  to  France 
how  little  she  has  gained  by  her  Bar- 
ricades of  July.  He  often  points  to 
the  budgets  of  the  Restoration  and  to 
those  of  the  Revolution^and  he  says, 
•*  Neither  have  you  gained  in  political, 
in  civil,  in  military,  in  naval,  in  com- 
mercial, in  agricultural,  in  scientific, 
in  artial— no— nor  in  financial  rights, 
privileges,  fkme,  glory,  honor,  or 
wealth." 

The  questions  of  finance,  though 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  a  poet  and  an 
orator,  are  amone  those  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  specially  attends.  Not  to 
barter— not  to  huckster — ^not  to  drive 
hard  bargains,  and  cheat  a  poor  pen- 
sioner out  of  the  means  of  his  subsist- 
ence— but  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 


auiring  the  "  quid'^  for  the  •«  ^wo,"  and 
K)r  applying  the  principles  of  a  wise 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state. 

Just  in  his  appreciation  of  human 
character,     and    grateful    even    for 

food  intentions,  he  never  fails  to  ac- 
nowled^e  that  Casimir  Perier  did  all 
he  could  do,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  he  was  placed,  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  a  wild  and  propagandizingde- 
mocracy,  and  that  Quizot  ana  the  Doc- 
trinnaires  are  the  only  Tien  in  France, 
in  1887,  who  are  capable  of  perpetua- 
ting, if  their  counsels  were  followed, 
the  iron  dynasty  of  the  Orleans  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  !  The  late 
measure  of  a  **  general  amnesty*^  re- 
joiced his  heart  and  gladdened  his  soul. 
Though  not  so  general  and  so  perfect 
as  he  could  have  desired,  yet  he  was 
grateful  that  the  prison  doors  were 
opened  to  so  many  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  he  hesitated  not  to  ex- 
press his  feelings  of  joy  and  satisfac- 
tion. 

The  prospects  of  the  Royalist  party 
depend  ffreally  on  the  party  itself. 
The  revolution  which  has  been  effect- 
ed in  the  public  mind,  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  years,  is  most  memora- 
ble, A  Legitimist  is  now  looked  on 
with  favor,  with  approbation,  and 
even  with  confidence  and  love.  The 
middling  classes  in  France  have  all 
become  Conservatives.  The  upper 
classes  are  essentially  so.  The  lower 
classes  are  divided.  That  a  vast  deal 
of  democracy  remains  cannot  be  de- 
nied—but if  the  Royalists  shall  conti- 
nue to  act  with  prudence,  wisdom, 
calmness,  dignity,  and  self-respect— 
they  will  thicken  their  ranks  from  the 
middling  classes — and  the  middling 
classes  will  have  many  recruits  from 
those  of  a  lower  scale.  The  conduct 
of  the  Royalist  party  depends  a  great 
deal  on  that  of  its  chiefs,  and  its  chiefe 
on  their  leader,  M.  Berryer.  And  I 
call  him  their  leader  most  advisedly. 
He  is  not  their  master.  He  is  liol 
their  dictator.  He  is  not  their  gover- 
nor.  He  is  essentially  their  leader— 
not  because  he  orders  them,  but  be- 
cause they  follow  him.  And  they 
followed  him,  because  they  have  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  couragei 
his  zeal,  his  energy,  his  disinterested- 
ness, his  purity,  and  his  wisdom. 
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It  is  only  since  the  year  1791  that 
^subject  we  have  uadertaken  briefly 
to  treat  has  attracted  any  atteatioa  ia 
Fmnoe.  Previous  to  that  period  pe- 
sal  justice  belonged  in  that  country 
tosetgnorial  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictioQs,  and  consisted  for  the  most 
part  ia  ca{»tal  or  corporal  punish- 
nenfes.  Sentences  being  then  sum- 
mary, there  was  no  need  of  condne- 
neot  before  trial;  and  afler  trial 
either  a  perpetual  privation  of  liberty, 
for  which  the  gall^s  sufficed,  or  tor- 
tare,  or  mutileuion,  were  the  verdicts 
ordinarily  pronounced.  But  the  de% 
ttraction  of  the  feudal  power  of  the  no- 
bility and  of  the  church,  the  abolition 
^  corporal  inflictioDs,  and  the  adop- 
tioB  of  the  trial  by  jury,  introduced 
many  distinctions.  Crimes  and  of- 
fences were  no  longer  met  by  arbitra- 
ry judgments,  but  were  dealt  with  by 
a  ^liberate  process  of  law.  Hence 
there  sprung  up  a  necessity  of  having 
prisons  for  persons  awaiting  their  sen- 
tenees;  and,  as  all  penalties  except 
the  highest  consisted  in  imprisonment, 
a  multitude  of  penal  establishments  of 
different  grades^  corresponding  to  dif- 
ferent  dasKS  of  offenders,  became 
likewise  requisite. 

It  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  late 
epoch  at  whidb  prisons  thus  became 
oatiooal  institutions  in  France,  that 
the  importance  of  th^r  ciM$8\fictUion^ 
and  the  dassing  of  their  inmates,  was 
at  ODoe  fully  appreciated*  Of  a  penal 
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system  excogitated  as  a  whole,  and 
not  arising  gradually  out  of  the  wants 
of  society,  this  was  natural!;^  the  pro- 
minent feature.  The  Constituent  As- 
sembly,  the  first  French  national  au- 
thority  which  lesislated  on  this  mat- 
ter, distinguished  between  the  arrest- 
ed, the  accused,  and  the  condemned^ — 
between  ail  the  gradations  of  crimi- 
nals and  the  establishments  which 
were  destined  to  receive  them,  with 
a  degree  of  precision  which  no  other 
nation  had  then  attained  to.  Subse- 
quently this  classification  has  been 
insisted  on  with  a  growing  emphasis, 
and  so  completely  do  we  consider  it 
as  the  beginning  of  all  penitentiary 
discipline,  that  we  shall  commence 
this  paper  by  giving  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done,  or  rather  what 
has  been  decreed  by  the  law  in  this 
respect  in  France. 

There  are  in  that  country  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  prisons:  Bagnes, 
maieons  centrales^  maisons  departe- 
mentaUs^  or  houses  of  correction, 
maiaons  d'arreU  maisons  (Parret  and 
de  justice^  and  depdts.  Of  the  bagne$t 
that  of  Brest  is  destined  to  receive 
those  who  n^y  be  condemned  to  ten 
years  of  forced  labor,  and  upwards 
to  perpetuity ;  the  other  two  ba^t 
are  for  those  whose  sentences  or  the 
same  nature  ext^d  not  beyond  from 
five  to  ten  years.  The  maisons  cm- 
traUs,  of  which  there  are  nineteen 
spread  over  the  whc^  kingdomt  are 
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peopled  by  criminals  whose  imprisoo- 
ment  is  to  be  continued  bevond  one, 
and  not  beyond  ten  years.  Tne  eighty- 
seven  houses  of  correction  are  tor 
smaller  offenders,  whose  punishment 
is  limited  to  one  year.  The  mm- 
$oM  (Tarret  and  de  justice  are  for 
those  under  accusation  and  awaiting 
Judgment.  The  maieons  tTarrei  are 
simply  to  receive  arrested  or  suspect- 
ed persons,  charsed  with  small  of- 
fences ;  and  the  Sspdu  correspond  in 
some  degree  to  our  lock-up-houses. 
All  prisoners  indifferently,  when  first 
apprehended,  are  thrown  into  the  cie- 
p6t8,  but  remain  within  them  only  for 
a  few  days. 

In  this  enumeration  of  French  pri- 
sons we  see  the  principle  of  classincn- 
tion  abundantly  recognized.  Even 
before  trial  prisoners  are  classed  in 
two  estrones,  are  called  prevenua 
and  aec«#^«,  according  to  the  lightness 
or  gravity  of  their  onbnces,  and  are 
confined  in  distinct  kinds  of  establish- 
ments, maisons  (Tarret^  and  maisoM 
(tarret  and  de  justice:  after  trial 
there  is  again  a  threefold  distinction 
made  between  them,  corresponding  to 
the  houses  of  correction,  the  central 
liouses,  or  houses  of  reclusion  and  the 
bcurws. 

But  all  this  classification,  which  ap- 
pears so  admirable  on  paper,  disap- 
pears, we  are  sorry  to  say,  altogether, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  French  system. 
80  great  is  we  confusion  which  exists 
between  all  the  establishments  we 
have  above  named,  that  they  hardly 
appear  ever  to  have  had  distinct  des- 
tinations ;  and  so  promiscuous  are  the 
crowds  which  they  harbor,  that  if  the 
necessity  of  separating  and  classing 
culprits  had  never  been  recc^izeo, 
the  mixture  of  criminals  of  all  grades 
associated  together  could  not  be  more 
complete  than  it  now  is. 

This  confiision  arises  partly  from 
the  insufftcicnt  number  of  correctional 
and  central  houses,  partly  firom  all  the 
prisons  beinff  places  of  passage  and 
temporary  abode  to  criminals  on  the 
road,  or  awaiting  their  transference 
to  the  efitablishments  to  which  they 
«re  sentenced,  and  f>artly  from  the 
admission  of  persons  into  penal  insti- 
tutions who  ought  to  be  otherwise 
dealt  with.  Thus  a  maison  de  justice 
is  often  really  converted  into  a  house 
of  correction ;  and  those  already  sen- 
tenced undergo  the  whole  or  a  part 


of  their  puniriinnent  within  its  walls* 
and  are  associated  with  others  who 
are  untried.  A  house  of  oorreclioo, 
again,  harbors  temporarily  those  con- 
demned to  reclueton,  and  a  maisan 
centrale  is  encumbered  wiiYi  gaUeriens 
till  they  can  be  removed  to  their 
proper  destination ;  and  all  these  es* 
tablishments  receive  indifierently  io 
this  way  all  theso  different  desciip* 
tions  of  criminals.  Indeed,  the  houses 
of  correction  have  become  also  houses 
of  arrest  and  of  justice^  and  are  open 
to  those  charged  with  misdemeanors 
or  crimes,  to  beggars,  vagabonds,  lu- 
natics, debtors,  and  children  impriaoo- 
ed  by  the  paternal  authority.  All 
the  prisons  of  the  departments  repre- 
sent, therefore,  all  the  crimes,  abomi- 
nations, and  miseries  of  society  blende 
ed  and  festering  together. 

Monsieur  Gt^parin,  in  his  late  re- 
port on  provincial  prisons,  addressed 
to  the  King  of  the  French,  expresses 
himself  as  follows  on  this  subject : — 

**  The  population  of  these  prisons  is 
of  two  sorts — fluctuating  and  station- 
ary. The  first  is  composed  of  soldiera 
and  sailors,  ot  whom  the  number  is 
considerable,  especially  near  the  sta- 
ticms  of  councils  of  war  and  of  revi- 
sion; of  criminals  who  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  central  houses  and  the 
hagnes  by  the  gendarmerie;  of  b^- 
gars  and  vagabonds  committed  by  the 
mayors  of  their  respective  communes; 
of  lunatics  and  prostitutes ;  of  prison- 
ers to  be  sent  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes ;  of  oorrectioners  to  be  brought 
before  the  judges  of  appeal ;  of  c^- 
prits  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  courts 
and  tribunals,  either  as  witnesses,  or 
to  plead  the  pardons  they  may  have 
received;  of  galkrien*  or  rediaian^ 
airest  who  have  been  sent  from  one 
bagne  to  another,  or  from  one  central 
house  to  another ;  and  of  several  oiher 
descriptions  of  persons,  of  whom  it 
would  be  difl&cult  to  give  an  exact 
enumeration." 

After  declaring  that  no  separation 
exists  between  this  fluctuating  popula- 
tion and  the  stationary  popmation  of 
the  provincial  prisons,  ana  pointii^ 
out  how  corrupting  and  how  destruc- 
tive of  order  and  discipline  the  con- 
stant flux  and  reflux  of  such  masses 
must  be  in  houses  of  correction,  M. 
Gasparin  enumerates  the  several 
classes  of  persons  which  constitute  the 
permanent  inmates  of  these  establish- 
ments; viz.  Ist,   frewmust  or  those 
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charged  with  mlsdemeanore ;  2d,  debt* 
on ;  8d,  indiyiduak  imprisoned  to  se- 
oure  the  xmvm^at  of  finee  or  reim* 
borsements  me  either  to  the  state  or 
to  prirate  daimants ;  4th,  debtors  to 
the  treasury;  5th,  bankrupts;  6tht 
prisoners  to  stand  their  trial  before  the 
CoortB  of  Assizes ;  7th,  criminals  con- 
demned to  the  guillotine  awaiting  the 
earacutkn  of  their  sentences;  8th, 
culprits  sent^iced  to  a  year  or  less  of 
carrectkwial  imprisonment ;  9th,  chil- 
dren committed  ny  the  parental  autho- 
lity ;  and  10th,  youths  above  the  age 
of  sizte^i  under  restraint  or  condem- 
Bation  by  virtue  of  the  06th  and  67th 
anldes  of  the  penal  code. 

According  to  the  intention  of  the 
kw,  all  these  diibrent  descriptions  of 
prisoners  should  be  kept  apart,  but 
"the  inspectors  wIk>  have  lately  vi- 
ated  the  prisons  In  question,"  says 
ttie  report,  **  have  in  no  inuame  found 
the  lemi  daasification  put  into  prac* 
lice.  jSven  the  separation  (tf  the  sei»s 
M  not  general ;  in  many  prisons  the 
men  and  women  have  free  intercourse 
with  eadi  other  during  the  day,  and 
in  idmost  all  they  have  opportunities 
of  meetuur  and  communicating  to* 
ff^her.  The  sexes  are  nevertfeless 
Sept  asunder  much  more  effectually 
Hum  the  other  classes  of  prisoners. 
Id  the  lioiises  of  arrest  and  of  justice 
il  rardy  faapp^[is  that  the  ffSMinit  and 
Ihe  aeauis  are  either  by  night  or  by 
day  separated,  or  hindered  from  asso- 
eirang  with  those  who  have  been  al- 
mdT  condemned ;  and  when  the  same 
building  serves  for  a  maison  d^arret^ 
injustice^  el  de  eorreetUmt  which  is  very 
frequently  the  case,  a  deplorable  con- 
fiision  takes  place,  for  then,  under  the 
ssme  roQ^  criminality  in  all  its  ele- 
ments and  all  its  decrees  is  exhibited 
in  one  revolting  medley  of  all  crimes 
and  aU  vices." 

Having  now  shown,  by  one  medium 
example,  what  the  French  prevailing 
system,  first  theoretically,  and  then 
practically,  is,  and  pointed  out  the 
roaster  vice  which  pervades,  more  or 
less,  all  the  penal  institutionsof  France, 
vis.  conioBion,  overtopping  and  nega- 
tiving classification, — we  proceed  to 
other  particnlars,  in  which  indeed  the 
zadlcal  evil  just  named  will  reappear, 
ibrit  is  ascendant  in  every  detail  of 
the  subject  before  us. 

We  have  visited  two  establishments 
sf  preventive  imprisonment  in  Paris-^ 
a  fnauon  tTarreif  and  a  flnsison  (Parrei 


and  dejvMice.  We  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  these  two  sorts  of  prisons, 
because  in  truth  none  exists  beyond 
their  distinct  names.  Pretemu  and 
mceusia  are  found  mingled  together  in 
both  of  them.  Their  inmates,  being 
untried  persons,  are  presumed  to  be 
innocent,  and  some^  no  doubt,  are  so ; 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  are 
most  desperate  ruffians.  We  saw 
droves  of  human  beinffs  shut  up  in  the 
mmon  de  force  in  Paris  in  perfect 
idleness,  and  having  the  most  complete 
freedom  at  intercourse  with  each  other. 
It  was  a  fearfully  revolting  spectacle. 
The  building  has  accommodatkm  only 
for  600  persons,  and  800  are  actually 
lodged  in  it.  Two  beds  placed  side 
bv  side  serve  for  three  prisoners. 
The  director  of  the  house  assured  us 
that  h  was  impossible  for  any  indivi^ 
dual  to  go  out  (^  this  prison  after  the 
usual  sojourn  in  it,  which  is  about 
three  months,  without  being  thorouglK 
ly  depraved,  although  he  might  have 
entered  it  with  a  character  compara- 
tively immaculate.  He  said  also  that 
900  of  those  in  confinement  would 
probably  be  acquitted,  or  could  at 
least  furnish  bail  which  would  ensure 
their  appearance  before  a  Jury,  but 
that  this  bail,  though  deemed  by  him 
sufficient,  would  not  be  received  by 
tiie  law  courts.  We  leave  to  the 
reader's  imagination  the  hcHrid  state 
tiiess  crowds  of  poor  wretches  must  be 
in ;  the  hell  of  mirtual  corruption  they 
must  nudce  together ;  and  the  dreadflil 
sufferings  and  degradation  they  must 
bring  upon  themselves,  between  the 
alternations  <^  squalid  debauchery  and 
excess  (for  ihey  are  permitted  every 
indulsence  consistent  with  their  safe 
custody  and  a  very  relaxed  discipline) 
and  complete  indolence. 

But  however  bad  may  be  the  state 
of  the  maitons  d'arret  and  de  Juatice, 
that  of  the  <2«pa<s  is  still  wcMTse.  These 
hideous  dens  are  houses  of  short  deten- 
tion, situated  in  every  market  town 
and  arrondvttement  all  over  the  French 
territory,  and  are,  besides,  receptables 
for  criminals  till  they  can  be  disgorged 
into  the  prisons  to  which  they  are  des- 
tined. So  nnalignant  to  life  are  these 
horrid  stews,  that  the  galleriene,  on 
their  passage  to  the  htignee^  can  hard- 
ly pass  a  night  or  two  under  their 
roof  without  having  some  of  their 
members  paralysed  by  the  damp  and 
infected  walls  and  atmosphere.  **  No 
w(Brds,"  says  M.  Leon  F^ucher,  a  gen- 
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Ueman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  information  on  this  subject, 
**can  express  the  dis^tful  feelings 
which  a  visit  to  the  Paris  dep6l  excites. 
Within  its  crowded  walls  every  de- 
acription  of  offence  has  its  particular 
quarter,  or  rather  chamber,  which 
contains  twenty  camp  beds,  and  in 
which  are  locked  up,  night  and  day, 
sometimes  as  many  as  seventy  prison- 
ers. Here  are  temale  thieves  and 
prostitutes,  there  men  charged  with 
dreadful  crimes,  and  others  only  with 
slight  misdemeanors ;  and  an  honest 
man  inoplicated  in  any  unhappy  af- 
fair implying  no  moral  guilt,  or  arrest- 
ed in  the  streets  at  the  moment  of  insur- 
rection, would  be  thrust  into  one  of 
these  rooms,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
delivered  to  the  beasts.  He  would  be 
instantly  plundered  even  of  the  clothes 
on  his  back,  and  might  consider  him- 
sdif  very  fortunate  if  he  escaped  fur- 
ther outrageous  violence.''  The  di- 
rector of  tms  depdt  assured  us  that  to 
make  a  wry  face  (regarder  d  travers) 
at  a  police-officer  was  quite  sufficient 
cause  for  being  thrown  into  this  den. 
The  gendarmes  have  a  right,  it  ap- 
pears, to  arrest  any  one  on  suspicion. 

The  population  of  the  Paris  depdt^ 
which  is  a  very  small  building,  varies 
iVom  150  to  200  prisoners.  The  num. 
ber  of  those  who  traverse  yearly  this 
gteai  vomitory  increases  rapidly.  Du- 
ring the  last  twenty  years  its  inmates 
have  doubled  in  number;  and  by  a 
table  showing  tins  augmentation  from 
1822  to  1832,  we  learn  that  four  per- 
sons are  arrested  for  every  five  who 
are  detained  in  confinement ;  and  even 
of  those  whose  imprisonment  is  pro- 
longed,  M.  Faucher  has  ascertamed 
that  a  third  ,are  acquitted  by  the  tri- 
bunals. 

The  average  population  of  all  the 
prisons  of  France  is  50,000  individuals, 
and  as  not  more  than  from  10  to  15,000 
of  these  are  sent  to  the  ba^s  and  the 
central  houses,  there  are  always  about 
86  or  40,000  persons  incarcerated  la 
the  bther  ^ols,  through  which  also  the 
feclueionmres  nnd  the  gaUerkne  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  pass.  These  in- 
■titutions,  of  comparatively  short  and 
initiary  imprisonment,  are  therefore 
the  most  important  of  all.  All  crimi- 
nals of  all  tirades  commence  their 
penitentiary  education,  if  they  are  to 
receive  any,  within  their  walls.  We 
diall  have  presently  to  speak  of  the 
reforms  which  have  be^  projected  for 


these  houses  and  other  establishmeatB, 
of  which  we  are  still  to  give  some  ac- 
count. Previously  we  have  other  mat- 
ters to  notice  which,  though  not  abso- 
lutely connected  with  thedetaiis  we  are 
following,  yet  belong  promineatly  to 
our  general  subject. 

And  the  most  curious  and  instruc- 
tive of  these  is  the  opinion,  which  long 
experience  in  prisons  has  shaped  into 
an  axiom  in  France,  viz.  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  committed  by  any 
individual  who  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  forms  no  criterion  to  jud 
of  the  measure  of  his  depravity, 
directors  of  Freuch  penitentiaries  in- 
variably insist,  in  their  reports*  upon 
this  observation,  which  they  dwell  up- 
on less  as  an  observation  than  as  a  fact 
of  which  they  entertain  no  doubt. 
The  reports  we  allude  to  go  even  fur* 
ther  than  this,  and  affirm  that  those 
who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  the  uMMt 
guilty,  are  generally  much  less  de- 
praved than  those  who  are  convicted 
of  comparatively  small  offences.  **  la 
general,"  sa^s  the  director  of  Clair- 
vaux,  "criminals  are  much  less  tur- 
bulent, and  much  more  submissive 
and  laborious  than  correctioners.'* 
From  Beaulieu  the  report  is  in  the 
same  strain.  ''The  correctiooers,'^ 
it  says,  ^  are  usually  those  to  whom 
theft  is  a  trade."  This  class  includes 
a  multitude  of  old  gallerieps.  But 
among  the  criminals  there  are  many 
who,  without  being  corrupted  to  anV 
thing  like  the  same  degree,  have  yield- 
ed to  the  violence  of  passion,  and  have 
been  ursed  to  commit  crime  by  the 
wants  of  a  numerous  family.  The 
commissioner  of  the  bagne  of  Brest 
expresses  himself  still  more  strongly. 
*'  Those  condemned  for  murder  or  as- 
sassination," he  declares,  *«  if  conyict- 
ed  for  the  first  tune,  are  usually  yery 
docile.  Their  names  are  nevei*  found 
among  those  who  require  a  special 
surveillance.  There  is  more  repent- 
ance, more  remorse  in  the  class  of 
murderers  than  in  that  of  thieves*  and 
they  are  rarely  guilty  erf"  theft" 

In  company  with  this  observation* 
that  there  is  no  such  parity  U>  be  dis« 
covered  between  crime  and  depravity 
as  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  one 
by  the  other,  there  is  a  parallel  remark 
which  has  been  made  at  the  same  time, 
and  which  we  leave  to  our  readers'  n^ 
flection  without  comment,  viz.  that  the 
rural  districts  of  France  furnish  gene- 
rally the  criminals  to  justice,  whilst 
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thenrbaii  dMnets  toniBh  the  ofibnd. 
en.  ThiB  distinction  has  been  dearl  j 
ascertained  by  statistical  tables. 

The  same  tables»  drawn  up  in  1884» 
inform  ns  that  the  urban  population 
vhich*  compared  to  that  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  is  in  the  proportion  of  21  to 
100^  coDljribot88»  on  an  average^  to  the 
mass  of  criminals  in  the  proportion  of 
30  to  100;  and  that  in  eight  particu- 
lar departments  the  urban  communes 
lumisQ  a  greater  amount  to  the  sum  to- 
tal  of  coounittiMs  than  even  the  gene- 
ral resolt  above  specified  would  lead 
one  to  expect  in  the  department  of 
die  Seme  If^erieure  the  city  commit- 
tals are  in  the  proportion  of  57  to 
100 ;  in  that  of  the  Haute  Qanmne  65 
to  100 ;  and  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine  96  to  100;  Desceoding^  then, 
to  offences  cognizable  only  by  the  cor- 
rectional police,  the  tables  show  that 
the  disproportion  between  rural  and 
urban  transgressors  is  still  greater; 
and  dkat,  as  the  urban  offenders 
brought  before  the  Courts  of  Assizes 
are,  on  the  whole,  as  90  to  100,  whilst 
the  urban  population  of  the  king- 
dom is  hoi  as  21  to  100,  so  the  same 
class  of  delinquents  brought  before 
the  correctional  police,  despite  the 
above-mentioned  minority  in  which 
the  inhabttaats  oi  cities  staud  com- 
pared with  the  inhabitants  of  the  pro- 
irioosfl^  are  as  00  to  100. 

Our  readers,  we  belteve,  will  be 
able  to  infer  from  the  above  state- 
ment why  infractions  of  the  law  are 
much  more  numerous  in  England  than 
in  France,  or  perhaps  anv  other  coun- 
try in  the  world.  It  is  because  Eng- 
kind,  from  the  spirit  of  commercial 
enterprise  diffused  over  its  whole  sur- 
fece  IS,  as  it  were,  mli  city. 

We  now  come  to  the  superior  penal 
establidiments  of  Fraoce--tlie  bagnes 
and  the  central  houses.  These  we 
may  almost  treat  of  together.  But 
the  du^ne^  the  most  remarkable  pecu- 
fiarityof  the  former  Tnow  abolished), 
demands  a  paragraph  apart. 

Ourreadera  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  by  this  word  is  signified  the  man- 
ner in  idiich  those  condemned  to  the 
galleys  were  transferred  to  their  desti- 
nation. Three  times  a  year,  in  the 
months  of  April,  July,  and  October, 
the  prisons  of  the  neighboring  de. 
partments  vomited  out  their  gattenerte 
upon  the  rendezvous  saol  of  Bic^ 
tre,  in  order  that  they  might  be  thenee 
conducted  to  the   ^^V^*    Ftevkxis 


to  their  d^Myrture^  however,  ceremo- 
nies and  scenes  took  place  which  we 
muft  briefly  notice.  First,  the  unhap- 
py wretches  were  visited  by  the  sur- 
geon, that  it  might  be  ascertained 
whether  they  were  able  to  endura  the 
fiitigue  of  the  march  before  them. 
Then,  being  stripped  naked,  they  de- 
scended to  the  opan  court,  to  be  ex- 
amined by  the  mspedors,  that  the 
poMibility  of  their  concealing  about 
their  persons  any  offensive  weapon  €ft 
instrument  of  evasion  might  be  pre- 
vented.  Afterwards  came  the  ceremo^ 
ny  of  ironing  and  chaining  the  cul- 

{>rits  together.  To  rivet  the  iron  col-, 
ar  round  the  neck  of  each  ffoUenen 
requhred  three  persons :  the  first  held 
the  head  of  the  sufierer;  the  second 
kept  the  collar  steady;  and  the  third 
hanunered  in,  with  repeated  stunning 
blows,  the  iron  pin  which  festeneu 
together  its  two  extremities.  Then 
were  the  prisoners  chained  together  in 
companies  of  twenty-twa  And  all 
these  operations— first  the  stripping, 
then  the  collaring  and  chaining  at 
hundreds  of  human  beings,  treated 
like  wild  beasts— were  performed  in 
the  sight  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
prison ;  who,  men,  women,  and  even 
childrmi,  oontempUted  from  their 
barred  windows,  with  loud  and  brutal 
merriment,  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
had  been  their  companions  the  eve- 
ning before.  All  these  horrid  rites 
having  been  accomplished,  the  for* 
cats  were  permitted  as  much  liberty 
as  they  could  enjoy  in  fetters  and 
within  the  precincts  of  the  prison 
court;  and  then,  savs  M.  Faucher, 
from  whom  we  have  derived  these  de- 
tails, to  the  stern  and  savage  silence, 
to  the  rodcy  inanimation  of  counte- 
nance the  convicts  had  before  main- 
tained, succeeded  the  most  frantic  jo- 
vialty.  In  dancing,  in  songs,  and  in 
drinKing,  they  womd  pass  the  remain- 
der of  the  day  and  all  the  ensuing 
night.  A  spectator  might  discern,  he 
adds,  nuurked  distinctions  of  character 
among  theip.  Some  whom  he  might 
address  would  scowl  upon  him  and 
answer  his  questkms  by  insulting  or 
indecent  gestures;  others  would  de- 
cUre  they  had  had  the  honor  of  meet- 
ing  him  at  the  Opera:  and  many 
w^d  carry  chaplets  and  crucifixes  in 
their  hands,  showing  that  a  certain 
leaven  of  religious  sentiment  still  re- 
mained within  them«  Linked,  how- 
ever, together,  these  masses,  in  which 
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the  wont  and  moit  hardeped  natural-  it  is  well  known  that  tnore  mutual  cor- 

ly,  from  their  superior  energy,  gained  ruption  took  place  on  these  marches 

the  ascendency  over  the  better  dis-  than  could  be  well  crowded  into  a 

posed,  had  to  traverse,  amid  the  hoot-  whole  previous  life  of  iniquity  and 

i^gs  and  contumelies  of  the  populace,  evil  companionship.* 

who  every  where  assembled  m  crowds  The  chaine  having  been  suppressed 

to  gaze  on  them,  six  hundred  miles  of  since  the  month  of  October  last,  there 

country  to  reach  the  bagnes;  and  it  remains  but  a  slight  distinction  to  he 

♦  After  perusing  ibe  above  passage,  oar  readers  will  no  donbc  be  surprised  at  the 
horror  and  astonishment  which  is  expressed  or  felt  in  France  at  the  barbarity  of  the 
English  tread-mill,  and  corporal  panishmeata.  We  are  advocates  for  neither  of  these 
inflictions.    But  it  is  a  mistake  to  believe  that  the  latter,  thongh  illegal,  is  not  prac- 
tised in  the  French  army  teken  on  active  tetvict.    Daring  all  the  wars  of  Napoleoaa  ths 
flogging  of  French  soldiers  was,  as  we  have  learnt  from  many  of  their  ofllcers,  &»- 
qaent ;  and  in  case  a  new  war  should  break  oat,  we  have  been  informed  f^om  the  same 
source,  the  practice  would  again  be  deemed  indispensable.    It  was  not,  however,  for 
the  parpose  of  staiiog  this  fact  that  we  sal^'oin  this  note,  bat  rather  to  combat  certain 
false  arguments  by  which  corporal  pnnishments  are  generally  opposed ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  which  they  have  been  rejected  from  the  discipline  of  French  prisons, 
where,  as  our  text  vzill  presently  show,  they  are,  vnder  the  adwU  system^  necessary  in 
the  highest  degree.    The  arguments  to  which  we  allude,  as  xheyr  are  understood  by 
Frenchmen,  if  not  by  others,  liave  a  worse  eflect  than  even  the  habitual  brutalizing  ose 
of  the  knoat  in  Rtissia.    Corporal  ponishment,  it  is  said,  degrades  the  snfierer  hope- 
lessly in  hi:^  own  estimation;  and  that  some  remnant  of  self-respect  should  be  left,  if 
possible,  in  the  mind  of  every  malefactor,  that  out  of  it  his  foture  reformation  may 
grow.  And  this  observation,  in  a  particular  sense,  is  no  doubt  true.    There  exists  of- 
ten a  vivid  sympathy  with  virtue,  a  longing  to  be  restored  to  the  stale  from  whence 
they  have  (alien,  in  the  hearts  of  many  culprits.    And  where  this  feeling  can  be  per- 
ceived—where ihare  is  even  a  remote  approach  towards  it — where  it  is  not  positively 
manifest  that  it  has  no  existence  at  all— punishment  of  every  sort  should  be  as  care- 
fully separated  from  degradation  as  possible ;  and  corporal  punishment,  the  most  de- 
grading of  all,  should  be  totally  abjured.  If  the  state  of  mind,  then,  which  we  have  de- 
scribed, be  what  is  called  self-respect,  it  should  no  doubt  be  treated  with  all  the 
tenderness  cooyistent  with  penal  justice ;  and  if  the  opinion  we  are  contescing  m«aiit  no- 
thing more  than  this,  we  would  coidiaUy  adopt  it.    But  if  by  the  word  self^rcsptet  be 
Mgmflcd,  which  we  are  convinced  is  the  case,  a  sentiment  which  has  no  moral  affini- 
ties— a  quality  which  is  most  prominent  in  the  most  hopelessly  hardened  rnfflans — a. 
pride  and  a  sense  of  personal  dignity  compatible  with  wickedness  at  its  height,  seared 
loto  insensibility,  and  glorying  in  a  stoical  resistance  to  every  good  impression, — the 
sooner  such  self-respect  is  degraded  the  better,  and  the  keenest  ^nd  most  shameful  abase- 
ments ean  alone  bring  to  the  dust  such  a  towering  strain  of  iniquity.  In  France,  how- 
ever, they  think  differently.  "  There  ix,"  says  M.  Faucher.  *'  even  in  the  character  of 
the  worst  French  criminals,  prjde  and  (I  might  almost  say)  honor;"  and  he  therefore 
reprobates  the  idea  of  offer  ing  them  any  personal  indignity.    But  what,  we  ask^js  the 
*'  pride  and  honor"  he  speaks  of,  but  the  ver^  crest  and  plumage  of  ruffianism  1  To  a«* 
knowledge  a  personal  dignity  where  there  is  no  trace,  relic,  oi  symptom  of  moral  dig- 
nity, is  to  give  an  emblazoned  coat-of-arms  to  crime.  Thieves,  bandits,  and  assassins 
plume  th'ioaselves,  we  know,  on  possessing  what  they  call  honor ;  and  it  is  precisely 
this  sentiment  which  hardens  and  sustains  them  throughout  all  their  iniquities.    The 
business  of  the  reformer,  however,  is  not  to  regard  this  notion  as  something  sacred, 
and  as  containing  the  germ  of  future  amendment,  but  to  extirpate  it  by  the  severest 
humiliations.    Yet  the  French  doctrine  goes  to  uphold  it  in  all  its  force.  It  recognizes 
in  the  rery  worst  class  of  reprobates  a  dignity  oi  human  nature  which  is  not  to  be 
violated.  Aad  this  idea,  which  is  popalarly  current,  and  well  known  to  malefactors, 
is  the  source  (torn  whence  they  are  able  to  retain  some  f^ood  opinion  of  themselves, 
and  to  entertain,  thus  eoimteacmced  by  the  world,  that  fatal  seif-rupect^  whieh  is  an. 
effectual  bar  to  the  best  hope  of  their  return  to  a  right  mind.    Fitschi  and  Alibaud 
were  regarded  by  themselves  and  by  others  as  heroes.    Crime,  if  it  only  be  of  suffi- 
cient magniuide — wickedness,  if  it  only  be  sufficiently  stern  and  obdurate — secures  the 
criminal  in  France  from  ignominy.    By  society  recognizing  this  species  of  inde* 
structible  d'lgaity  in  iu  roost  abandoned  outcasts,  they  are  mightily  upheld  from  falling 
in  their  own  esteem ;  aad  self-contempt  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  real  road  to  repeatance 
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iMNb  between  tiie  higma  and   the 
oentral  houses.    CkxidemnatioD  to  ti&e 
former  is  attended  with  the  greats 
igDOCDinjr,  and  the  duration  of  ponish- 
meat  incurred,  if  it  esceeda  ten  years, 
is  longer.     OaUeritm  also  work  with- 
oot  tl^  walk  of  their  prisons,  exposed 
to  tke  public  eye,  and  should,  acoord- 
iog  to  a  regulation  which  is  at  present 
ooQstantly  disobeyed,  be  contuiually 
fettered.    In   other  respects  the  two 
io8titQtioi»  are  ahnost  identical,  and 
the  same  observations  apply  to  them 
both.  One  of  the  principal  complaints 
mde  against  these  establishments  is, 
that  they  harbor  too  great  a  muUi- 
tode  of  male^ctors.    The  bagne  at 
Toalon  contains  at  present  more  than 
3000;  that  of-  Brest,  2500;  and  that 
of  Rochefort*  1600.    The  average  po- 
palation  of  the  central  houses  amounts 
to  800.    Seven  of  these  houses  con- 
tain more  than  1000.    At  Olairvaux 
there  are  1900  in  imprisonment,  and 
at  Fontevrault  near  1500.    Such  har. 
deoed  masses'  as  these  banded  together 
are  aecessarily  impenetrable  to  every 
moral  impression.    To  maintain  an 
external  order  and  obedience,  is  the 
most  that  can  be  done  by  those  who 
areplaced  over  them. 

V^hh  respect  to  the  discipline  en- 
forced withm  these  penitentiaries,  we 
have  been  able  to  discover  no  regula- 
tioDs  which  deserve  that  name,  except 
the  obligation  which  every  prisoner  is 
under  to  work  certain  m>urs  of  the 
day  at  some  trade,  which  is  lef^  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  own  choice, 
and  for  this  he  is  paid.'  The  produce 
of  his  work  is  divided  into  three  parts : 
a  third  goes  to  pay  the  expenses  of 
his  imprisonment  {  a  third  forms  a 
parse,  which  is  given  him  on  his  libe- 
n^ ;  and  a  third  is  handed  to  him 
&ily  or  weekly,  to  be  expended,  if  he 
wishes  it,  as  he  naturally  does,  at  the 
canteen  of  the  prison.    And  so  keen 
are  the  prisoners  to  procure  the  indul- 
gences thus  placed  at  iheir  disposition, 
that  vident  altercations  omn  take 
place  between  them  and  the  contract- 
on  who  are  obliged  to  furnish  them 
with  work.    The  rise  or  fall  of  prices 
in  the  articles  manui&ctured  occasions 
these  soooes.    Sometimes  the  prison- 
ers do  as  little  work  as  possible,  or  re- 
fose  to  work  at  all,  in  order  to  bring 
the  contractors  to  their  terms :  at  other 
times  the  contractors  hold  back,  as 
&r  as  their  engagements  enable  them 
to  do  80,  employment  from  the  prison- 
«Bi  for  ti»  purpose  c€  bringing  them  to 


theirs;  aad  if  this  fluk,  gifts— which 
are  called  gratifications— are  distribu* 
ted  among  the  convict  operatives  by 
the  maniuacturers,  to  restore  them  to 
ffood  temper.  It  dften  has  happened 
Utat  when  a  promised  gratification  of 
this  kind  has  been  delayed,  a  fearful 
tumult  has  taken  place ;  tools  and  ma- 
chinery have  been  broken  to  pieces, 
and  the  supermtendents  and  agents  of 
the  contractors  have  be^i,  on  such  pro« 
vocations,  murdered. 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  work 
carried  on  in  this  manner  has  no  re»  . 
forming  etkci  whatever,  but  rather  a 
contrary  tendency ;  and  such  we  find 
to  be  the  fact,  mxice  workshops  have 
been  established  in  the  French  pri» 
sons,  recommittals  have  greatly  in- 
creased,  in  the  year  1828  the  number 
of  persons  recommitted  was  476(L 
whereas  in  1834  this  number  haa 
swelled  to  8513.  Mean-time  the  nuinii. 
Victories  of  the  central  houses  have 
within  the  last  three  years  become  one- 
fifth  more  productive  than  th^  previa 
ously  were ;  and  it  has  been  remarked 
that  the  best  and  most  laborious  work- 
men are  those  who  most  frequently  re- 
turn  to  the  penitentiaries.  These  good 
workmen  are  what  are  called  in  the 
prison  slang'  chevaux  de  retour — return 
norses. 

Here  is  the  place  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  recommitments  in  generaL 
By  the  report  of  M.  de  Montbel  in 
1830,  it  appears  that  recommitted  pri- 
soners in  the  central  houses  were  in 
the  proportion  of  itoo  to  eleven^  and  in 
tiie  houses  of  correction  of  four  tocfe- 
ven.  In  1883,  Messrs.  de  Tocqueville 
and  Beaumont  learnt  by  documents 
furnished  them  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, that,  out  of  nxuen  thousand  cri- 
minals, the  central  houses  contained 
four  thinaand  recommittals.  Another 
report,  published  a  year  later  by  M. 
Felix  Real,  states,  that  the  number  of 
persons  recommitted,  which  in  the 
year  1830  was  3787  out  of  17,898  pri- 
soners, or  as  21  to  100,  had  risen,  in  Ju- 
ly 1833,  tn  5018  out  of  15398  prison, 
era,  or  as  31  to  100.  Finally,  the  sta- 
tistical tables  of  the  central  houses, 
published  recently  b^  the  Minister  of 
the  interior, show  that  in  January,  1836^ 
out  of  a  population  of  15,*^0  culprits, 
6155^  about  as  88  to  100,  or  more  than 
one  to  Aree,  were  recommitted  indivi- 
duals. This  account  ineludes  not,  it 
must  be  observed,  recommittals  made 
by  the  correctional  polios,  which  are 
probably  much  more  numerous  than 
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those  we  have  enumerated.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remarky  too,  that  long  experi- 
ence in  Fnmoe  has  proved  that  crime 
leads  not  to  crime,  hut  to  smaller  of- 
fences. Thus,  in  the  year  IBSl,  amone 
1400  persons  brought  for  the  second 
time,  or  more  frequently,  before  the  tri- 
bunals, 1076^  or  76  to  lOO,  were  charged 
with  petty  theAs.  Amonje  these  there 
were  435  malefactors  who  had  been 
previously  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
and  842  to  the  central  houses. 

After  this  statement  our  readers 
will  naturally  and  justly  conclude, 
that  the  great  penitentiaries  in  France 
(so  called)  deserve  not  their  name. 
The  dreadful  immoralities,  indeed, 
which  prevail  in  the  central  houses 
almost  exceed  belief.  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  explain  the  height  to 
which  these  are  carried.  It  is  a  well- 
Imown  fact,  that  condemnation  to  one 
of  these  establishments  for  ten  yeeiTs 
is  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death 
before  that  term  expires.  The  prison- 
ers are  nevertheless  well  lod|;ed,  well 
clothed,  well  fed,  have  sufficient  exer- 
cise, and  are  less  rigorously  treated 
than  they  would  be  either  in  Ameri- 
ca or  in  England.  What  is.it,  then, 
that  acts  with  the  certain  etkci  of  a 
death-warrant  upcm  them  ?  Their  all- 
unutterable  habit  of  vice.  Compared 
with  this  shocking  French  jail  atx>mi- 
niition  to  which  we  allude,  gambling,' 
which  is  permitted  to  anjr  degree 
among  them,  sinks  almost  into  a  ve- 
nial irregularity.  Of  the  prevalence 
of  this  last-named  passion  in  the 
French  prisons,  the  airector  of  the 
Mont  St.  Michel  penitentiary  thus 
writes :  **  I  have  seen  prisoners  who, 
after  having  lost  in  a  second  the  price 
of  a  week's  work,  would  play  for  their 
bread  or  any  other  part  of'^the  food 
they  were  to  receive  during  one,  two, 
or  three  months.  On  one  particular 
prisoner  the  infatuation  of  play  was 
so  strong,  that  he  gambled  away  his 
nourishment,  not  only  when  he  was  in 
health,  but  even  in  the  hospital :  he 
would  stake  his  soup  and  wine^  of 
which  he  stood  in  absolute  need  to 
regain  his  strength,  on  the  turn  of  a 
die.  This  unhappy  wretch  died  of 
inanition." 

We  must  now  qpeak  of  the  reforms 
which  are  to  be  introduced  into  all  the 
prisons  of  France.  These  consist 
principally  of  two :  ceils  for  the  prison- 
ers during[  the  night,  and  the  enforce' 
ment  of  silence  on  them  in  the  day- 
time*   Hitfierto  French  prisoners  have 
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all  slept  in  conuBon  dormitories,  and 
been  allowed  the  freest  companioosliip 
with  each  other;  two  most  prolific 
sources  of  ONmiption.  The  new  pro- 
jected regulations,  already  adopt^ 
with  success  in  other  countries,  will . 
at  least  hinder  the  deUrioraium  of  crw 
roinals  whilst  in  thehandsof  justtoe^- 
perhaps  as  much  as  law  within  Us  own 
strict  limits  can  do  for  them.  It  has 
been  thought,  however,  that  the  rule 
of  absolute  silence  is  too  severe ;  and 
in  order  to  mitigate  its  rigor,  French 
reformers,  imitating  those  of  olher 
countries,  haveprc^osed  that  prison- 
ers should  be  allowed  to  confer  whh 
their  directors,  overseers,  visitors,  and 
friends,  who  may  come  to  see  them ; 
and  M.  Lucas,  in  a  work  entitled, 
**  Theory  of  Imprisonment,"  suggests 
that  a  select  class  of  the  best  con- 
ducted  and  most  hopeful  penitentia- 
rists  should  be  allowed  to  converse 
together  in  couples  during  their  hours 
of  exercise  in  tneir  walks  within  the 
prison  precincHs. 

The  cellular  system  is  to  include 
preventive  imprisonment,  and  to  be  so 
extended  as  to  keep  untried  persons, 
under  accusation,  separate  from  each 
other,  day  as  well  as  night 

Solitary  confinement  has  been  ab- 
jured in  France  except  as  a  black- 
hole  punishment;  and  certainly  we 
ourselves  think  it  to  be  highly  ol>jec- 
tionable  if  continued  as  a  pennentiary 
regimen  for  any  great  length  <^  tinao— - 
loneer,  for  instance,  than  three  days — 
wimout  interruption.  But  periodical 
solitude  we  look  upon  as  the  most 
precious  means  of  awakening  the  beat 
affections,  and  of  gathering  together 
such  broods  of  serious  thoughts  as 
may,  by  their  frequent  recurrence, 
tend  strongly  to  chajige  the  character. 
The  reason  why  it  has  been  rejected 
from  every  plan  of  prison  reform  in 
France,  is  too  awfully  characteristic  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  nation  not  to  be 
mentioned.  A  French  genUeman, 
who  knew  well  what  he  was  sayings 
explained  to  us  this  reason  as  follows : 
— Solitude  was  good,  he  said,  for  cul- 
prits in  England  and  America,  be- 
cause, in  those  countries,  reflectioD 
led  naturally  to  religion.  But,  in 
France,  he  maintained,  a  poor  wretch, 
shut  up  with  his  own  painfhl  medita- 
tions, would  find  no  relif^ous  encou- 
ragement or  support  in  his  own  miad, 
or  within  the  range  of  all  the  instruc- 
tion he  might  have  received  in  earlier 
life.    He  added*  that  to  give  the  pii- 
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sQDer  a  Bible  would  be  but  at  best  to 
ghre  him  a  ptusak ;  and  lie  concluded 
by  declaring  his  belief  that  solitaiy 
eonfiiiement,  otherwise  considered  than 
as  a  penalty*  as  a  mode  ci  inflicting 
mere  pain,  would  have  the  very  worst 
efEect  upon  French  malelactors ;  that 
they  would  only  be  irritated,  exaspe- 
rated, and  hardened  by  the  bitter  r6^ 
flections  which  would  crowd  unon 
them  when  left  totally  alone.  Our 
own  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
this. 

We  have  above  specified  the  two 
great  prison  reforms  which  are  to  be 
adopted  in  France.  The  French  Le- 
piislature  will  certaiolv  embody  them 
m  a  law ;  but  even  when  this  is  done, 
a  consid^ttble  time  must  elafMC  before 
they  are  carried  inco  execution.  Se- 
veral new  prisons  most  be  built,  and 
almost  all  those  at  present  existing 
leconatracted,  ere  the  improvements 
we  have  spdEea  of  can  be  put  into 
practice. 

We  most  now  pause  a  while  from 
oar  details,  to  make  a  few  j^eneral  ob- 
servations, which  are  so  ms^Murable 
from  all  the  bearings  of  ttie  subject 
we  have  taken  in  hand,  that,  even  in 
the  briefest  notice  of  it,  they  should 
never  be  lost  siffht  oC,  and  though 
perhaps  trite,  riioiud  be  repeated  agam 
and  again.  Jest,  throuch  their  very 
triteoesi^  they  should  become  obso- 
lete. 

In  penal  justice,  then,  two  objects 
alone  are  recognisable : — The  punish- 
ment, involving  example,  and  the  re- 
formation of  criminals.  The  end  of 
the  fonner  is  to  inspire  dread,  and  so 
to  hinder  crime,  from  a  fear  of  its  con- 
sequences ;  and  this  it  does  in  a  very 
effertual  manner,  though  not  in  the 
sense  usually  looked  for  and  desired. 
Pwushmeni  it  extremely  deterring  to 
tkote  who  never  incur  it.  Upon  the 
unofoidinf  part  of  every  community 
it  acts  with  a  power  beyond  compu- 
tation  great ;  yet  withal  so  impercep- 
tibly, that  we  can  only  be  sensible  of 
its  mighty  efficacy  hy  reflecting  on 
what  society  would  be  if  every  deter- 
ring consideration,  not  purely  moral 
anof  prudential,  were  removed  from 
criminal  temptation.  Here,  then,  we 
recognise  the  grand  intents  d  penal 
justice  fulfilled ;  but  here  its  absolute 
doroioion  stops.  In  its  outward  mo- 
ral sphere  it  is  almost  omnipotent ;  in 
its  inner  executive  sphere  it  is  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  impotent :  and  this 
mist  be  so  from  the  very  nature  of 


tilings,  for  the  contemplation  of  pu- 
nlshment  operates  in  proportion  as 
men  are  virtuous— not  in  proportion  as 
thejr  are  vicioas.  As  guilt  increases, 
ptmishment  looses  gradually  all  its 
moralizing  properties,  till  at  last  it 
has  nothing  left  but  convulsive  force 
with  which  to  work;  and  those  who 
come  within  the  range  of  its  materid 
action  may  be  said  by  the  very  foot  to 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  its  moral 
controL 

The  dread  of  coneequeneeif  it  is 
true,  still  remains ;  but  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  us  that  consequences 
are  prudentially  influential  according 
to  the  dietance  at  which  they  are  fore- 
seen. Viewed  as  the  gradirally  grow- 
ing and  connected  rMilts  of  a  long 
line  of  oonduct,  or  of  a  whole  life, 
their  natural  effect  is  to  subordinate 
every  separate  act  to  a  (;eneral  course 
or  plan  of  action ;  and  m  this  manner 
the  individual  is  kept  under  restraint, 
and  his  passions  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  the  very  motives  which 
have  in  themselves  the  greatest  impel, 
ling  force.  In  the  degree,  however* 
in  which  the  horizon  <h  our  views  Is 
contracted,  consequences  lose  their 
morally  restraining  virtue;  they  be. 
oome  bare  objects  of  pasfloon,  either 
oi  violent  foar  or  hope,  till,  on  the  cri« 
minal  who  hmnofuturef  whose  proa* 
pectB  are  all  absorbed  In  tbe  enjoy«* 
ment  of  the  present,  they  act  not  at 
all  till  they  are  close  upon  him.  He 
is  perfectly  heedless  of  them  up  to  the 
moment  when  they  become  inevitable^ 
•—so  much  so,  that  recklessness  and 
criminality  have  come  to  be  received 
as  inrnonymous  terms. 

Now,  m  a  like  manner,  as  conse- 
quences are  impotent  as  preventives  ot 
crime,  they  are  also  impotent  as  in. 
ducements  to  return  to  good  conduct* 
In  the  latter  sense,  they  can  only  set 
forth  the  advantagee  of  a  virtuous' 
life;  but  these  advantages  are  much 
greater,  and  the  mind  is  much  more 
susceptible  of  appreciating  them,  be- 
fore a  habit  of  transgressing  the  law 
has  been  formed  than  they  ever  can 
be  afterwards. 

Neither  are  the  r^ections  which 
imprisonment  and  penitentiary  dis- 
cipline  may  generate  calculated  to 
bring  the  prisoner  under  the  influence 
of  the  common  motives  which  might, 
before  his  fall  into  crime,  have  legcdly 
sufficed  for  the  regulation  of  his  life. 
His  situation  b  totuly  altered,  morally 
ev^  mote  than  sociably.    It  is  not 
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after  having  been  governed  hy  the 
violence  of  passion,  that  one  can  ever 
te  made  subject  to  the  tame  rule  of 
prudence.  Such  a  retroeradation  of 
nature  is  impossible.  The  state  of 
mind  which  prison  reflections  produce 
has  not,  either,  this  tendency.  It  is 
not  one  of  cold  and  petty  calculation ; 
it  is  one  of  profound  and  passionate 
meditation.  It  is  introspective^  rather 
than  retrospective.  Regret  for  ad- 
vantages forfeited  and  respectabilitv 
lost,  hardly  enter  into  it  at  all.  Such 
ooroparativel]r  small  selfishness  is  in- 
compatible with  the  deeper  thoughts 
which  master  the  repentant  malefactor. 
It  b  not  liis  social  position,  but  his 
moral  character  whicm  troubles  him. 
If  he  is  not  moved  in  this  manner,  he 
is  not  moved  at  all,  and  emotion  of 
this  kind  is  in  its  nature  essentially 
rsligious.  In  religion,  then,  the  onfy 
hope  of  his  reformation  can  be  found. 
The  confirmed  transgiesscNr  has 
reached  that  point  where  the  moral 
power  of  the  law,  of  society,  and  of 
public  opinion  stops,  and  is  null.  He 
IS  totally  beyond  the  influence  of  con- 
venOonal  morality,  considered  as  such. 
His  situation  is  altogether  peculiar. 
He  belongs  not  to  the  world ;  he  b 
not  a  civil-society  man.  He  comes 
under  a  category  apart.  All  motives 
which  are  oMrely  social,  regard  him 
not  They  form  no  medium^  as  it 
were,  throu^^h  which  one  can  get  at 
him.  He  is  thrown  back  from  the 
world  upon  himself.  Hb  reforma- 
tkm  must  consequently  be  strictlv  in- 
terna/; and  it  thus  happens  that  if  he 
b  susceptible  of  good  at  all,  he  b  sus- 
ceptible of  it  only  in  its  deepest  and 
purest  sense.  Tliere  b  no  middle 
with  him.  The  reaction  must  be 
equal  to  the  action.  We  may  afiirm 
even  that,  in  hb  moments  of  reflection, 
bb  apprehensions  of  virtue  are  equi- 
valent to  the  depth  of  hb  own  iniquity^ 
for  every  thing  is  judged  of  and  felt 
by  comparison  and  contrast.  Beep 
calleth  unto  deep.  It  b  for  this  rea- 
son, we  repeat,  that  whibt,  if  touched 
by  a  sense  of  hb  position,  he  b  dis- 
posed to  receive  impression  fromrv 
hgion,  he  is  hardened  in  the  same 
decree  against  morality^  as  distin- 
ffuished  therefrom,  for  morality  so 
oistinguished  cannot  take  hb  measure. 
There  b  nothing  commensurate  be- 
tween the  shallow  equivocal  amend- 
ment of  life,  the  moderate  good  con- 
duct just  keeping  within  legal  bounds, 
which  ftic^  morality  inculcates,  and 


passionate  desperate  vice,  or  the  re- 

Ctance  that  may  spring  out  of  it; 
there  is  a  correspondency  and  re- 
lation intuitively  perceived  between 
things  that  are  equal — ^between  th» 
utmost  degradation,  and  the  most 
thorough  renovation  of  the  afiectioos* 
There  b  a  law  of  proportion  which 
holds  universally,  and  it  b  by  virtue 
of  thb  law  that  it  has  become  true  ta 
a  proverb,  that  extremes  meet 

We  maintain,  then,  that  a  criminal 
b  nearer  to,  and  more  apt  for  a  com- 
plete change  of  character  than  he  can 
ever  be  to  any  partial  amelioration  of 
behavior.  He  may  possibly  be  only 
one  step  remov^  from  saintMpt 
whereas,  fh>m  the  interroedbte  rank 
of  the  uno£fendine  dtizen,  he  b  ex- 
cluded permanenUy.  He  cannot  go 
back  to  hb  former  condition,  but  he 
may  be  brought  into  a  new  condition, 
which  indeed  includes  the  former  as 
the  mqjor  includes  the  minor.  And 
thb  new  addition  can  be  wrought  oat 
aoMv  by  conversion^  in  its  only  sense, 
which  b  a  religious  one. 

It  b  remarkable,  too,  that  conver- 
sion, or  that  icoraplele  traasformatioo 
of  character  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  which  the  word  sbnifies,  b  pe- 
culiar to  Chrbtianity..  it  b  true,  the 
tiiorou^  revolution  of  the  moral 
being,  the  displacement,  as  it  were, 
and  renovation  of  the  affections  which 
the  term  implies,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  revolting  denaturaUtation^froai  the 
world,  wmch  men,  respectable  and 
highly  oonsidered,  may  neidier  desire 
nor  feel  the  need  of.  But  with  re- 
^>eet  to  outcasts^  Uie  necessity  and 
aptness  of  the  change  we  are  spealdng 
of  will,  or  believe,  be  promptly  as- 
sented to ;  for  it  opens  to  tnem  die 
only  refbge  that  remains  to  them  even 
here  below^and  supplies  the  only  hope 
of  producing  within  them  that  reformat 
tion  which  society  for  its  own  ends  and 
welftire  requires,  but  which  civil 
means  and  social  morality  cannot 
bring  about.  The  objects  of  the  le- 
gislator should  therefore,  with  refer- 
ence to  criminals,  be  merged  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  higher  objects  of  the 
Christian  philanthropbt 

We  have  only  fbrther  to  add,  on  thb 
point,  that  there  b  a  singular  and 
striking  adaptation  in  the  Christian 
religion  to  the  inmates  of  prisons. 
They  seem  to  be  made  the  one  for  the 
other.  The  Gospel  was  emphatically 
ffiven  that  it  might  ''seek  and  save 
those  who  are  loot.*'    The  guilty  are 
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Ij  &vorable  to  a  gospel  cultivation. 
If  this  were  Ibllj  undentood  and  iott 
among  ottnelvesi  we  should  see  no 
vdL^red  clericals  or  learned  dirines 
appointed  as  chaplains  to  our  prisons, 


the  special  ol]jeets  of  its  beneroteaee^   ed  bj  them  with  eaergr  and  slmpU* 
PriscNDs  and  penitentiaries— bad,  im«  dtj,  the  legends  of  their  own  church 

"^^Iile  bits  of  ground,  sloughs  of  would   naturally   lose   their  power. 

to  aocietf — fi>rm  a  soil  ded-  These  latter  can  only  maintain  their 

jpround  whilst  the  former  are  involved 
m  as  much  indistinctness  and  obscu* 
rity  as  pomible,  and  glimmer,  as  it 
were,  darkly  through  a  vista  of  myste- 
rious  rites.  To  place  such  Xmw  in 
fatthoroiiph  coMvanTJUts,  thepaen  who  Jnni  would  be  to  throw  the  church  io- 
are  alone  m  lor  the  work  to  be  perform-  to  the  shade.  The  priests,  therefore^ 
ed  there.  fear  to  announce  these  distinctly  and 

Direotmr  now  our  remarks  more  tnarattUf  as  they  do  their  own  tenets 
immediate^  and  exclusively  toFranoe,  of  ooafassion,  penance,  the  worship  of 
we  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers  the  Virein,  the  Apostolic  succession, 
tiiat  religioa  0  at  present  loudly  de*  du%  They  can  only  suffer  the  Gospd 
maaded  far  French  Penitentiaries;  doctrines  which  they  profess  to  believe, 
and  this  demand  coming  principally  to  be  seen  distantly  through  many  me- 
from  tlioee  who,  if  not  decided  unbe-  diums,  which  perplex  and  nullify  their 
liBvers,  are  strongly  tinctured  with  in-  force ;  as  they  are  thoroughly  aware 
fidelity,  involves  some  curious  coBclu-  that  these  doctines  Ut  loom  would  de- 
sions.  FoTt  1st,  it  is  evident  that  from  stfoy  the  church  that  trnpruoiw  them, 
sopec^titioQ  or  firom  rites  and  ceremo-  and  that  to  give  them  any  prominency 


mes  no  good  can  be  expected :  and, 
ddly,  that  the  smmly  eikiad  part  oi  the 
Gospel  cannot  either  be  wh^t  is  looked 
to^  K>r  this  detached  from  its  source  has 
ever  been  at  the  diajpoaition  of  philo- 
sophy. It  is  tliereKNre  reneaUi  doc- 
tritm  which  is  so  strenuously  invoked. 


would  be  almost  at  one  bound  to  ar- 
rive at  the  Refovmatkm  and  at  Pro- 
testantism. 

It  is  almost  needless,  aito  what  we 
have  just  written,  to  add,  that  although 
there  are  chaplains  appointed  to  most 
of  the  French  prisons  the  ministry  of 


By  this  an  admission  is  made  that  there  these  persons  is  considered  by  all  se- 

is  somethii^  better  in  Christiamty,  rious  reformers  to  be  oompletelr  nu- 

tlKNigh  in  the  guise  of  Popery,  than  gator^.    So  entirely  does  M.  Lucas 

either  ethics  or  ceremonies.     Even  despair  of  the  religbus  influence  being 

infidels  do  this  much  Justice  to  the  of  any  avail  upon  prisoners,  that  the 

Christian  relijgion ;  and  the  priests  are  ultimate  point  of  success  which  his 

consequently  everywhere  invited  and  whole  system  aims  at  is  tx^  produce 

enooura^ed  to  bring  the  power  of  the  what  he  calls  a  lbqal  morality  in  cul- 

Gospel  mto  action.    It  U  beanue  they  prits,  to  be  hammered  out  by  the  dint 

do  not  da  90  ikat  they  ore  at  premu  de-  of  sheer  habit    Every  attempt  to  ef- 

wffioed.    They  cannot   at  the  actual  feet  more  than  this,  appears  to  him 

CTOch  throw  kmck  from  themselves  the  chimerical,  and,  without  discouragintf, 

blame  of  their  impotency  upon  the  he  would  place  no  reliance  on  suoi 

incredulity  of  the  age,  for  it  is  this  efforts.    Here,  we  thinic,  is  the  part 


very  incredulity  whidh  ckmorsfor  re- 
ligion ;  and  tiiat  th^  eoii,  to  a  consi- 
derable extent,  produce  the  effect  desi- 
red, we  readily  admit,  for  Christianity, 
hovrever  disguised  and  corrupted,  is 
yet  not  altogether  extinguisned  in 
raery.  Why,  then,  do  not  the  French 


in  which  his  whole  scheme  breaks 
down.  In  this  opinion  the  observa- 
tions we  have  made  above  will,  we 
believe,  support  us.  We  will  there- 
fore merely  remark — ^in  order  further 
to  counteract  the  baneful,  selfish,  cold- 
hearted  assumption  of  that  otherwise 


priesthood  bMir  themselves  to  regain  valuable  author,  viz.  that  criminals  are 
their  influence  at  a  time  so  fevorable  to  be  treated  as  beings  without  souls, 
to  the  attempt  1    The  answer  to  this  as  mere  machines  of  society-— that  an 


question  is— they  saxs  kot.  They 
know  very  well  that  the  pq)ular  de- 
mand for  rdigion  points  ooXj  at  in- 
struction in  those  doctrines  which  Ro- 
man Catholics  hold  in  common  with 
all  other  Christians,  and  these  they 
will  not  venture  to  brinff  prominently 
forward ;  for  if  any  of  the  truths  of 
die  New  TestamKit  diould  be  preach- 


enforced  habit,  no  matter  for  how  ma- 
ny years,  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  a 
reaction,  and  this  more  especially  if 
all  the  circumstances  under  which  that 
habit  has  been  formed  should  be  sud- 
denly and  totally  changed,  as  they 
must  be  on  the  liberation  of  a  captive. 
Protestant  ministers  are  never  ad- 
mitted into  French  prisons  except  on 
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rare  oeofliaions,  as  a  matter  of  special 
flivour,  and  their  ministj  then  is  re. 
garded  with  so  much  jealousy,  and  so 
crippled  by  conditions,  that  it  is  of 
very  small  service. 

We  must  at  present  return  to  our 
details.  Besides  the  French  establish- 
ments  which  we  have  already  men- 
tion^  there  are  special  penitentiaries 
for  womei^^five  in  number ;  but  these 
not  being  sufficient,  females  are  also 
confined  in  separate  quarters  of  the 
three  principal  central  houses.  This 
class  of  prisoners  is  more  numerous  in 
France  than  in,  pNsrhaps,  any  other 
country.  Whilst  in  England,  says 
M.  Fauchier,  female  culprits  are  only 
in  the  proportion  of  lo  to  100,  in 
France  they  are  17  to  100  as  aecuaeSf  31 
to  100  as  pnvenus;  and  30  to  the  100 
of  those  condemned  to  a  prolonoed 
imprisonment.  From  this  fact  that 
^tlemaii  concludesi  that  corruption 
m  his  own  country  springs  out  of  the 
family^  and  in  England  out  of  society 
^-or,  in  other  words,  that  if  crimes 
-and  violations  of  the  law  are  more  fire, 
quent  with  us,  owing  to  the  greater 
activity  and  enterprise  of  our  popula- 
tion, vtee,  which  is  a  much  more  per- 
vading and  malignant  disease,  prevails 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  France. 
In  the  year  1886  there  were  6604  wo- 
men confined  in  the  department  pri- 
sons and  central  houses,  and  during 
the  six  previous  years  the  number  was 
much  more  con8iderable,amountingon 
an  average  to  6071^  The  state  of  these 
females  in  imprisonment  is  represented 
as  most  dreadful,  exceeding  m  horror 
even  the  condition  of  the  men  prison- 
ers, whose  excesses  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  The  personal  attendance 
to  which  they  are  subject  increases 
the  evil  to  which  we  refer.  They  are 
in  the  custody  solely  of  men.  They 
'.are  not  put  under  the  charge  of  ma- 
trons, as  with  us;  and  M.  Leon  Fau- 
cher  contrasts  the  daily  and  unre- 
strained  intercourse  they  have  with 
their  male  keepers,  with  the  declara- 
tion of  Mrs.  Fry  before  the  House  of 
Commons— that  not  even  a  chaplain 
should  be  allowed  to  approach  fbmale 
convicts  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  person  of  their  own  sex. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last 
division  of  our  subject :  viz.  the  pri- 
sons for  young  onbnders  under  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Till  very  lately  these 
youthful  delinquents  were  confined  in 
the  common  jails,  and  excepting  at 
Paris  they  stiU  continiae  to  be  so.  The 


number  of  youths  in  prisoa  in  France 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  were,  in  1884, 
according  to  the  report  of  M.  Beran^ 
ger,  6000.    Those  under  the  age    of 
sixteen    amount    actually   to    2000. 
Very  considerable  reforms  are  at  pre- 
sent in  progress  in   this   branch   o£ 
penal  justice..    Already  in   Paris  a 
vast  edUlice  has  been  constructed  finr 
the  special  receptioD  of  juvenile  trana- 
greesors ;  and  it  has  been  detemiioed 
that  establishments  of  a  similar  nature 
shall  be  extended  over  the  wfade  aur* 
face  of  the  French  territory.    Every 
second  Ckmr  Royal  of  thekingdom,  of 
which  there  are  twenty-seven,  is  to 
have  within  the  circuit  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion a  penitentiary  for  boyi.      We 
have  visited  the  institutioo  at  Paris 
La  RoqtuUe.    It  is  certainly  too  cost- 
ly a  structure  fbr  the   purpose  it  is 
intended  to  serve..  It  contains  at  tte 

E resent  time,  400  young  culprits.  As 
iterior  discipline,  if  carried  out  fbUr 
into  execution,  woirid  be  very  good. 
We  saw  from  300  to  900  boys  indus- 
triously employed  in  the  difRnrent 
akliers^  learning  difRsrent  trades. 
Whilst  they  are  at  work  a  total  silenoe 
is  enforcedf,  but  they  appeared  very 
cheerfbl  and  in  fine  strong  heaMi. 
On  their  countenances  could  be  traced 
no  impression  of  vice  or  depravity, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  rtrudc 
with  the  reflection,  that  at  that  early 
age  the  discipline  they  were  under- 
going, would  have  the  almost  certain 
effect  of  making  them  honest  and  up- 
right citizens.  It  was  an  edifying 
spectacle  to  see  so  many  children 
snatched  from  an  early  course  of 
crime,  and  probably  from  eventual 
misery  and  ruin.  TWe  is  a  school, 
of  course,  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, but  we  were  sorry  to  learn  that 
its  instructions  are  confined  to  one 
hour  each  day,  and  that  Uiere  ia  only 
one  master  to  teach  such  a  multitude 
of  boys.  We  have  hitherto  omitted 
to  speak  of  the  schools  which  exist  in 
some  of  the  other  penitentiaries,  be- 
cause we  think  it  very  questionaUe 
whether  men,  especially  men  of  har- 
dened and  desperate  characters,  can 
derive  any  benefit  from  aoouiring,  late 
in  life,  the  rudiments  of  knowledfe, 
which,  to  have  any  good  effect,  tMr 
should  have  acquired  in  boyhooo. 
But  with  respect  to  boysoffVom  eight 
to  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  case  is 
very  di^rent  ReHgious  and  nioial 
senthnents,  not  bareqr  inculcated  by 
precept,  but  attaiaod  by  reading,  and 
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appi  ojniatedf  as  k  were,   by   the  ex- 
i       ercise  of  thoiight»     which    reading 
prompts  at  that  early  ago,  never  fail, 
wetlunk»  to  reappear  and  bear  fruit 
in  after  years,  howerer  they  may  be 
obscured  for  a  season.    The  school, 
therefore,  should    not   certainly   be 
sacrificed  to  the  wcMrkshop.    M.  Leon 
lyncher  has  informed  us  that  he  has 
aocoeeded  la  effecting  a  notable  im- 
pBovemeiit  in  ihiB^ixki  in  La  RoquetU, 
He  has  had  half-a-doaen  surveUUnut 
wtKse  business  it  was  merely  to  pre- 
serve external  order  in  the  establish- 
ment,  dismissed,  and  had  them  re- 
placed or  half-a-dozen  scfaodmasters, 
who  perform  also-  the  duty  of  over- 
seers.    We  are  told  lilcewise  that  the 
chsplain  <^the  prison  is  a  benevolent, 
aeaioas,   unbigoted  man.    The  New 
Testament  is,    by  the   Government 
regnlatioBa,  read  rrequently — ^we  ho^ 
e?ery  Sooday,  but  could  not  ascertain 
whether  this  be  the  case  ;  and  round 
the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  there  are, 
printed  and  hung  up  in  frames,  some 
of  the  most  touching  parables  (^  the 
GospeL    All  this  is  very  gratifying. 
The  gains  of  the  yoimg  operatives  are 
divided,  as  in  the  other  prisons,  into 
^ree  parts,  ;  the  first  to  defray  the 
expeoKs  of  their  imprisonment ;  the 
second  to  form  a  purse  to  be  given 
th^n  on   their  liberation  ;   and  the 
third  to  stimulate  their  industry,  was 
formerly  handed  to  them  daily.    At 
present  they  only  receive  the  one-half 
of  this  third  whilst  they  remain  in 
imprisonment,  the   other  half  being 
pot  into  ^e  purse  of  reserve. 

Connected  with  this  establishment 
is  another  most  admirable  institution 
-Mhe  Patronage  Society.  This  so- 
ciety has  been  formed  voluntarily  by 
benevolent  individuals.  Its  object  is 
to  guide  and  provide  for  the  young 
prisoners  on  their  liberation.  Each  of 
the  boys  has  a  patron  who  exercises 
an  influence  over  him,  even  during  his 
confinement,  by  counsel  and  exhorta- 
tioo.  On  his  being  set  at  liberty  his 
patroQ  comes  or  sends  for  him,  and 
places  him  in  some  situation  for  which 
iie  has  fitted  himself  in  the  workshops 
I  of  the  i)enitentiary.  Instead  of  being 
thrust  out  (tf  the  gates  with  the  rags  on 
tiieir  backs,  wim  which  they  entered 
them,  and  with  just  sufficient  money  in 
their  pockets  to  lead  them  into  tempt- 
atioo,  as  waaibnnerly  the  case,  the 
poor  lads  are  at  present  furnished  wiUi 
decent  ciothesi  and  given  at  once  an 
14 


employment  and  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. Their  patrons  visit  them  fre- 
quently, superintend  their  conduct, 
and  by  the  afibctionate  sympathies 
they  show  them,  encourage  and  con- 
firm them  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life. 
They  call  them  their  children,  and  the 
reciprocal  affection  which  often  spring 
up  Mtween  the  little  outcasts  and  their 

Erotectors  is  really  very  beautiful.  We 
ave  the  report  of  the  society  now  be- 
fore us,  and  the  numerous  instances 
therein  mentioned  of  youthful  vaga- 
bondsand  thievesbecomingexemplarr 
characters  through  the  paternal  kinu* 
ness  of  the  gentlemen  who  adopt 
them,  is  most  ^ifying.  One  instance 
is  mentioned  of  a  former  inmate  of 
La  RoqueUe  having  formed  an  attach- 
ment  to  an  amiable  and  industrious 
girl,  when,  not  having  money  to  meet 
Uie  expenses  that  would  be  attendant 
on  his  marriaffe,  his  patron  gave  him 
the  means  to  do  so,  was  present  hinu 
self  at  the  wedding,  and  furnished  tho 
lodgings  of  the  now  married  couple 
with  cnairs,  tables,  a  bedstead,  and 
some  linen.  .  We  notice  this  fact,  to 
which  we  might  add  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  to  show  the  benevolent 
spirit  which  actuates  the  Society.  But 
the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  the  va- 
lue of  its  exertions  consists  in  this, 
viz.  that  before  its  existence,  out  of 
317  youths  that  were  liberated  between 
the  years  1831  and  1888,  ninety-nine 
were  recommitted,  many  several  times, 
and  for  grave  oftoces ;  whereas,  since 
the  association  has  entered  upon  its 
mission,  out  of  269  lads  taken  under 
their  charge,  only  fifty-one  have  been 
agaiir  sentenced  to  a  second  imprison- 
ment. And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  ninety. nine  recommittals  above 
Specified  are  merely  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  Paris  under  the  real 
names  of  the  offenders.  How  many 
mav  have  happened  In  the  provinoes» 
and  under  false  names,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. But  all  who  have  been 
recommitted  whilst  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Society  are  positively 
known,  as  they  cannot  quit  their  situa- 
tions without  tho  fact  being  communi- 
cated to  their  patrons.  The  report 
affirms,  that  of  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  no  fresh  transgression  against 
the  law,  fifty ^ight  are  not  only  labo- 
rious, economical,  and  submissive  to 
their  masters,  but  join  to  those  quali- 
ties virtues  which  must  gain  them 
general   esteem;  ttuU  134,    without 
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beiiiff  so  remarkable^  are  nevertheless 
excellent  young  men  and  good  work- 
men* who  give  every  kind  of  satisfao 
ton  to  their  employers  and  protectors ; 
so  that  out  of  269,  there  are  182  ju- 
venilo  delinquents  thoroughly  reform- 
ed, who  are  the  joy  and  glory  of  the 
Society.  The  remaining  thirty-three 
are  represented  as  very  equivocal  cha- 
raeters,  somo  of  them  rejecting  the 
patronage  of  their  benefactors  altoge- 
ther, and  others  refusing  hard  work, 
and  constantly  changing  their  masters. 
Nevertheless  the  account,  upon  the 
whole,  is  delightful.  The  contempla- 
tion of  benevolence,  and  the  reward  of 
benevolence  in  extensive  good,  really 
and  unquestionably  effected,  recom- 
penses one  amply  lor  wading  through 
the  revolting  records  of  crime  and 
misery,  which  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  write  this  paper. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  sul^oin  a 
few  words  on  one  verv  important 
subject— the  personal  attendance  upon 
prisoners.  In  France  these  unhappy 
beings  are  placed  under  the  custody 
of  individuals  of  the  very  worst  de^ 
scription.  Even  the  directors  of  pri- 
sons are  hardly  respectable.  Their 
rank  in  society  is  always  low,  and 
their  education  and  sentiments  corre- 
sponding thereto.  The  officials  under 
them  are,  for  the  most  part,  what  are 
called  Tummes  de  peine :  they  belong 
to  the  family  of  Jack  Ketch.  Yet,  as 
they  are  not  considered  sufficiently 
brutal  for  their  occupation,  some /or- 
cal  liberi  is  frequently  appointed 
guardian  of  the  separate  wards ;  or 
some  eminent  ruffian,  knowing  the 
ways  of  enforcing  discipline  from  his 
own  repeated  imprisonments,  is  taken 
from  among  the  captives  themselves^ 
and  set  over  his  fellow-malefactors. 
With  us,  certainly,  things  may  not  be 
quite  so  bad  as  this ;  but  we  appeal  to 
common  experience  whether,  even  in 
Elngland,  a  respectable  man  would 
not  avoid  all  company  and  intercourse 
with  a  jailer  or  turnkey  with  as  much 
care,  and  from  the  same  sentiment  of 
aversion,  as  would  make  him  shun 
the  society  of  culprits  themselves.  In 
fact,  all  the  agents  employed  about 
our  jails  and  houses  of  correctionyand 
all  the  persons  who  hold  habitual 
communications  of  any  kind  with 
prisoners,  are  recognised  at  once  by 
their  savage  nMinners,  and  atrocious 
insensibility  and  ignorance.  Vet  it  te 
certain  that  the  reformation  of  crimi- 


nals depends  primely  upon  the  cba> 
racter  of  those  who  come  into  the  daily 
and  hourly  contact  with  them.  The 
influence  of  individual  upon  individual 
is  either  for  good  or  for  evil— the 
nwst  powerful  of  all  influences.  W# 
would  have,  therefore,  even  turn- 
keys, at  lea^  as  respected,  as  hu- 
mane, and  as  well  inibrroed,  as  the 
best  sergeants  in  the  English  army. 
The  higher  officers  should  approach 
as  near  in  education  and  elevation 
of  sentiment  to  genilemen  as  possible  ^ 
and,  from  the  governor  downwards, 
all  should  be  tauEht  that  they  are 
not  to  consider  themselves  mereljr 
men  of  bolts  and  bars,  but  that  their 
mission  is  one  emphatically  ond  pri- 
marily of  6cfisr«fciic«,— and  that,  in 
the  pertbrmance  of  their  duties,  it 
should  be  their  constant  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  moral  ascendency  over  those 
under  their  charge.  Men  capable  of 
acquiring  this  ascendency  should  be 
sought  oul  ani  appointed  as  officials 
to  prisons.  Their  rank  and  estima- 
tion in  the  world  should  be  necessa^ 
rily  raised,  and  their  vocation  regards 
ed  not  as  opprobrious  or  low,  but  as 
honorable  in  a  very  high  degree. 
We  insist  earnestly  upon  this  points 
because  we  consider  it  most  essential. 
All  hope  of  reforming  malefactors 
turns,  in  our  opinion^  upon  three  pi- 
vots :— Their  classification  or  separa^ 
tion.  Religion^  and  the  personal  at- 
tendance with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Regulations  of  detail  are 
good  only  in  a  positive  sense  as  ac- 
cessaries, as  removing  all  counterac- 
tion from,  and  aiding  the  efficiency  of 
these  three  ^eat  master-brings  of 
penitentiary  discipline. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  must 
make  our  warm  acknowledgements  ta 
M.  Leon  Faucher,  from  whose  in- 
structive conversation  and  valuable 
papers  we  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  lay  before  our  readers.  That 
gentleman  is  about  to  give  to  publica- 
tion (if  he  has  not  alrMwiy  done  so)  a 
work  entitled  **  Prison  Reforms-. 
This  work  will  be  found  full  of  mat- 
ter  and  interest,  and  is  written  in  a 
bold,  free,  animated  style.  M.  Fau- 
cher  has  given  a  subject  naturaUy 
repulsive  a  great  deal  of  attraction, 
and  made  his  book  aUnost  as  enter- 
taining as  it  is  usefuL 
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We  have  known  many  people  who, 
on  the  strength  of  a  soliiary  mauor- 
house,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  few 
acres  of  their  own  land — separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  an  in- 
terminable lane  filled  with  unfathom- 
able nits^— have  made  a  poiot  of  laush- 
1  animal  called 


ang  open-naoathed  at  an 
aUockney.      When  a  person  strolls 
ma  majestic  park  beneath  the  shadow 
of  old  ancestral  trees ;  or  even  breathes 
forth  a  gentle  Uavannah  on  a  spacious 
lawn ;    or   paces  his  quiet  hackney 
tbroagh    '*Doeky    dell    and    bushy 
bourne,"  he  may  be  excused  if  he  does 
not  partieuiarly  envy  the  condition  of 
^  denizens  of  dingy  back  parlors 
ia  Lombard  Street,  or  up-stairs  busi- 
ness rooms  in  Cheapside*    Nay,  he 
may  even  be  pardon^  if  he  cannot 
«nter  into  the  fedings  of  pride  and 
satisfiietioa  with  which  they  listen  to 
9ow-bell — the  sort  of  personal  vanity 
with  which  they  talk  of  the  Monu- 
ment and  the  Mandon-house^-for  it 
is  apparent  to  the  most  superQcial  ob- 
server that  the  real  Londoner  is  as 
jHoud  of  the  city  he  lives  in  as  if  it 
were  his  own  possession.    He  is  proud 
-of  the  h^ght  of  8t.  Paul's,  the  nam- 
her   of  the  bridges,  the  noisiness  of 
itus   Strand,   the  dirt   of  Wapping. 
When  the  Tluimes  Tunnel  is  com- 
pleted, the  true  Cockney  will  be  the 
greatest  coxcomb  in  the  world.     The 
whole  race  was  intolerably  s^-con- 
^dted  for  many  weeks,  l>ecause  the 
heroic  Greenacre  knocked  out  a  poor 
old  washerwoman's  eye  with  a  billy- 
roUer,  and  carried  her  head  in  an  om. 
nibus  on  his  knee.    The  ^*  country" 
had  nothnng  to  CMSpare  wiUi  this — 
the  omnibus  is  a  touch  of  the  sublime 
—and  the  Cockney  rose  in  his  own 
•esdmation  acoordinely.    Bat  it  is  not 
to  be  sapposed  that  he  has  any  idea  of 
the  superioi^  of  the  iK36itiQCi  of  the 
jrural  squire.    If  there  is  one  object 
more  lodicrous  than  another  in  the 
eye  of  a  Cockney*  it  is  a  country  ^n- 
tteman.      The  generally  recognised 
eidolon  of  the  species  is  an  individual 
about  &fty  years  of  age — wiUi  a  con- 
siderable projection  in  front — red  face 
— Joud  voice  —  empty  head  —  risking 
his  neck  a  hundred  times  a-day  in  fbl- 
iowing  a  foK— ^or  toiling  beneath  a 
prodi^oiis  dfiuble-baireUed  musket  to 


murder  a  poor  hare ; — no  business  in 
the  morning — no  bustling  streets — no 
Nassau  balloon»no  theatre-no  Waux- 
hall — no  nothing.  And  such  an  ig- 
norant fellow  too— he  does  not  see  tie 
paper  till  it  is  two  days  eld  !  For 
forty-eight  hours  the  Yorkshire  squire 
does  not  know  in  what  character  Jack 
Reeve  is  to  appear  on  Tuesday  — 
what  Madame  Vestris  is  to  act  for  her 
benefit,  or  if  she  has  taken  the  benefit 
of  the  act ;  and,  d  fortiori^  the  veri- 
table Londoner  despises  the  inhabi- 
tant of  more  distant  regions  still  more 
heartily,  and  all  foreigners  because 
they  cannot  read  the  Times.  And 
this  is  the  only  philosophical  wbj  we 
have  ever  heard  the  patriotism  c»  the 
good  city  accounted   for  —  the  said 

Satriotism  consisting  in  a  dignifM 
isdain  of  all  other  dominions,  prin- 
cipalities and  powers.  If  we  must 
enliBt  on  one  side  or  other,  and  laugh 
at  the  Cockney  with  the  squire,  or  at 
the  squire  with  the  Cocimey,  we  pro- 
fess ourselves  on  the  side  of  the  me^ 
trbpolitan.  There  is  certainly  some- 
thing  grand  in  being  a  unit  in  the 
mighty  sum  that  makes  up  the  total 
of  that  tremendous  whole.  We  deal 
with  things  on  such  a  prodigious  scale 
that  our  very  thoughts  become  majes- 
tic. We — that  is  the  glorious  aggre- 
gate— drink  three  times  more  port 
wine  every  year  than  all  Portugal 
produces  in  nve,  and  therefore  think 
very  little  for  our  individual  share 
of  a  couple  of  bottles  a-day.  We  eat 
the  cattle  on  a  thousand  hills,  and 
lunch  on  a  leg  of  mutton.  We  ex- 
haust the  salmon-fisherv  of  Dundee, 
and  long  for  a  whale.  We  are  sixteen 
hundred  thoiJ»and,  men,  women,  and 
children,  and  we  inhabit  the  greatest, 
Uie  richest,  and  the  noblest  citv  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.  Babylon 
was  a  desert  to  us — Rome  a  village ; 
Pactolus  a  puddle  of  valueless  M^ater, 
compared  to  the  Thames;  and  the 
iErarium  of  the  Capital  a  beggar's 
wallet,  compared  to  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land. Even  in  the  •*  arts  that  aggran- 
dize life,"  according  to  the  phrase  of 
Dr.  Johnson  —  such  as  cookery  and 
horse-racing  —  we  leave  the  Eternal 
City  far  behind.  We  would  rather 
dine  with  Lord  Seflon  than  with  Api- 
cius.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  placing 
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Ude  above  Pompey,  and  next  to 
CeBBar— not  that  the  field  of  glory  of 
these  three  men  was  the  same,  but 
that  they  are  the  three  greatest  names 
that  occur  to  us  at  the  moment.  Their 
chapletd  must  be  twined  of  different 
materials :  laurel  for  the  conqueror  of 
Pharsalia«-oak  for  him  who  even  in 
his  youth  was  called  the  Great — and 
parslev  (without  butter)  for  the  Ad- 
mirable Eustache.  For  what,  after 
all  (if  we  enter  into  a  comparison), 
were  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Ro- 
man feasts  (the  mere  numbers  present 
at  them  being  left  out  of  the  question) 
but  ostentatious  collections  of  strange 
and  heterogeneous  materials?  We 
cannot,  on  looking  at  the  bill  of  fare 
of  a  dinner  of  Lucuilus  or  Vitellius, 
persuade  ourselves  that  cookery  had 
risen  into  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  taste,  the  flavor, 
the  gettihff  up  of  the  dishes,  that  at- 
tracted admiration,  as  the  vast  sum  of 
roonev  they  cost.  This  paltry  purse, 
proud  feeling  is  completely  shown  in 
the  supper  of  Cleopatra,  who  sat  in 
solitaiy  state,  and  having  had  the 
largest  pearl  that  had  ever  neen  seen 
melted  by  some  powerful  acid,  drank 
at  one  gulp  the  value  of  eighty  thou- 
otnd  pounds.  In  this  species  of  folly 
she  was  closely  imitated  at  Rome,  for 
Pliny  tells  us  that  one  Clodius,  the 
son  of  a  play-actor  of  the  name  of 
iBsop,  was  so  pleased  with  having 
swallowed  a  pearl  worth  nearly  eight 
thousand  pounds,  that  he  invited  a 
large  party  to  sup  with  him  and  gave 
eacn  of  them  a  similar  draught — 
'^quod  RomsB  in  promiscuum  ac  fire- 
quentem  usum  veniL"  Hear  this  ye 
gourmands  of  taste  und  sentiment,  and 
rejoice  that  you  are  born  in  an  age 
and  country  where  genius  and  refine, 
ment  preside  over  the  cuisine.  'Tis 
with  feelings  of  mingled  indignation 
and  disgust  that  in  all  the  feattinffs 
and  glorifications  of  Vitellius  we  dis- 
cover no  mention  of  the  cook !  This 
contemptible  glutton  who  was  not 
enough  of  a  gentleman  to  be  an  epi- 
cure, wasted  in  sheer  guzzling  and 
gormandizing  the  sum  of  seven  mil- 
lions sterling  in  a  very  few  months 
^after  his  accession.  He  dined  four  or 
&ye  times  a-day,  and  if  he  had  lived  a 
few  years  longer  would  have  eaten  up 
the  empire.  But,  besides  these  house 
dinners,  as  they  may  bo  called,  he 
used  to  favor  his  friends  vrith  his 
company  to  an   intermediate   meal« 


which  rarely  coet  them  less  than 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  thousand  pouoda. 
Half  Rome  was  ruined  by  these  cxni- 
descending  visits  of  the  Emperor,  and 
the  other  half  killed  by  over-eating  in 
courtly  imitation  of  their  master.  We 
will  not  de^de  the  tasteful  and  gen- 
tlemanly  dinners  of  Lord  Reay  or 
Holland  House  by  contrasting  them 
with  such  wholesale  ingurgitations  as 
these ;  but  old  Brotier,  aiter  relating  a 
few  instances  of  this  dreadful — dread- 
ful because  wasted -^  extravagance, 
asks,  **  At  quas  ergo  opes  hafif^bant 
Roman  i  ut  tanto  luxui  sufiicerent  V* 

Now,  let  any  man,  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  six  o'clock,  stand 
for  twenty  minutes  in  Regent  Street, 
or  sit  down  half  an  hour  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  he  will  see  more  wealth  roll 
past  him  upon  wheels  than  Rome  bad 
to  boast  of  at  the  thne  of  her  greatest 
riches.  We  have  heard  a  calculatioD, 
which  vre  believe  to  be  a  very  mode* 
rate  one,  that  for  every  private  car- 
riage you  see  in  London  you  may 
give  the  owner  of  it  credit  for  Aye 
Uiousand  a-year.  Not  that  it  takes  a 
fortune  of  that  amount  to  entide  a 
man  to  his  carriage ;  but,  if  we  con- 
sider that  no  man  vieould  venture  on  it 
with  less  than  fifteen  hundred — ^very 
few  vrith  so  little,  and  those  only  pro- 
fessional  men,  such  as  surgeons  and 
physicians — and  recollect,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hundreds  who  have  their 
eight  and  ten  thousands,  many  their 
twenty  and  thirty  and  some  their 
hundred  and  even  their  two  hundred 
thousands  a-year,  we  may  fairiy 
assume  the  average  as  it  has  been 
stated.  Now,  in  one  hour,  we  have 
counted  on  Regent  Street  seven 
hundred  and  forty  carriages; — last 
Sunday  (Heaven  and  Sir  Andrew 
pardon  us  for  the  employment!)  we 
counted  standing  in  line  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Bark 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four!  On 
that  day*  we  will  venture  to  say,  were 
perambulating  the  walks,  giving  nuts 
to  the  elephant^  and  h^dftus  (^ 
gingerbread  to  the  bears^the  aggre- 
gate representation  of  an  ^anmial  ex- 
penditure of  four  million  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  But 
this  is  nothing.  At  the  same  hour 
that  you  have  counted  the  equipages 
in  Regent  Street,  you  discover  from  a 
friend  who  compares  notes  with  you, 
that  he  could  scarcely  leave  the  Park 
from  the  string  of  carriages  enclosing 
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tt  three  rows  deep.  Aooiher  «t  the 
-aune  iDoment  has  had  his  cah  danyiged 
inf  threading  his  way  through  the 
HTowd  of  vehicles  in  PiccadiUj*  And 
each  of  the  lines  of  streets  leading  up 
to  the  Regent's  Pwrk,  from  Harley 
'Street  to  Beker  Street,  are  equally 
swarming.  There  were  certainly  in- 
dividuals at  Rome  as  rich  as  our  own 
Dukes  of  Sutherland  or  Buocleuch; 
but  we  deny  in  toio  that  any  thing 
Mke  this  degree  of  wealth  was  equally 
difiiiaed.  And  a  step  or  two  t>eiow 
this,  the  observer  is  still  more  struck 
with  the  endlessness  of  the  riches  of 
London.  Any  one  of  moderate  for- 
tane,  say  from  seven  hundred  up  4o  a 
tboQsand  a^year,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  look  out  for  a  'house,  has  an  idea 
ibrciblv  impressed  on  him,  that  he  is 
teyond  all  question  the  poorest  roan 
within  ten  miles  of  St.  Paurs.  He 
passes  through  mile  after  nsile  of 
^capital  houses,  all  above  his  mark, 
and,  almost  in  despair,  he  turns  in  an- 
other direction.  But  the  line  stretches 
quite  as  far  to  the  east  as  it  did  to  the 
west.  He  tries  the  suburbs.  Tbo««uids 
upon  thousands  of  comfortable  quar- 
ters meet  his  eye  ;^lon£  stretches  of 
streets  leadine  from  Oxiord  Street  all 
the  way  to  ICensington  Green,  Dul- 
wicb,  Brixton— all  pccupied-^all  in 
the  tidiest  order — where  no  person 
could  possibly  live  under  a  very  con* 
nderable  income.  He  turns,  as  a  final 
effort,  to  the  north ;  he  walks  through 
the  same  uninterrupted  row  of  middle- 
rank  residences  up  to  Highgate  and 
Homsey — to  the  west  he  arrives  at 
Kensington,  Broropten,  and  Chelsea — 
and  at  &8t,  like  a  sensible  roan,  finding 
that  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  be  one 
of  the  Cockneys  he  formerly  despised, 
he  deposits  himself  and  his  portman- 
teau oo  the  top  of  the  Norwich  coach, 
and  betakes  himself  to  his  native 
diade  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bury  St. 
Edmunds.  Whmdoes  all  this  money 
<xmie  fipoml-^or  it  is  impossible  for 
all  of  it  to  be  done  upon  tide.  And  this 
brings  «s  to  the  same  point  to  which  a 
view  of  the  gluttony  of  Vitellius  brings 
the  erudite  Brotler  with  regard  to  the 
riches  of  old  Rome.  The  learned  an- 
iK)tator  takes  his  estinate  from  the  for- 
tanes  of  two  or  three  individuals,  and 
the  question  of  individual  wealth  we 
are  willing  to  concede.  He^  says  he 
will  take  nis  example,  not  firom  Cras- 
sn^therichert  man  of  his  day  with  the 


exception  of  S]ila,  but  from  one  Caius 
Dcinus  Claudius  Isidorus— a  man 
**  satis  ignobilis" — whose  will  was 
proved  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five 
years  ago,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Rome,  and  his  property  was  sworn  to 
in  the  usual  form.  In  spite  of  great 
losses  in  the  civil  war,  he  leA  four 
thousand  ope  hundred  and  sixteen 
slaves ;  three  thousand  six  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen ;  of  other  cattle  fifty- 
seven  thousand  head ;  and  in  hard  cash 
four  hundred  and  sixty-one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Now, 
taking  the  slaves  at  the  low  rate  of 
thirty  pounds  a-piece,  the  oxen  at 
eighteen  pounds  a-yoke,and  the  cattle 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds  at  thirty  shilling 
a-head,  we  may  set  down  the  said 
ignobilis  gentleman  as  cutting  up  to 
his  expectant  heirs  to  thoiuoe  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirtv^five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds, — which, 
after  all,  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  has 
been  lef\  by  many  gentlemen  who  have 
been  the  artificers  of  their  own  for- 
tunes withia  the  last  fevr  years  in  this 
very  town.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  list  furnish- 
ed to  him  of  fiAeen  hundred  of  his  sup- 
porters whose  united  fortunes  would 
pay  off  the  national  debt ;  and  thid, 
taking  the  debt  at  seven  hundred  and 
fif\y  millions,  gives  a  neat  little  proper- 
ty to  each  of  them  of  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds. 

We  shall  have  to  come  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  wealth  of  the  two  cities, 
in  comparing  the  Bank  of  England  with 
the  j£rarium ;  but  in  the  meantime  let 
us  see  whetheo*  Rome,  or  any  other  ci- 
ty iibout  whose  vastness  so  much  is 
boasted  by  the  poets,  had  as  many  in- 
habhnnts  as  this  good  city  of  Loadon. 

In  this  cotnparison  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  number  of  Roman  .cili- 
zens-^the  citizenship  being  an  hono- 
rary distinction  bestowed  on  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  regions  who  had 
never  been  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  How  prodigkxisly 
this  honor  or  privilege  was  spread  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  till  at 
last,  like  knighthood  under  James  I., 
it  was  almost  a  distinction  to  be 
without  it,  may  be  seen  by  looking  in- 
to  the  census  at  intervals  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  years.  The  first  census  on 
record  is  that  held  by  Servius  Tullius 
in  the  year  of  the  City  one  hundred  and 
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eighty.  The  number  of  citizens  at 
that  time  waa  eighty  thousand.  In  the 
first  census  aAer  the  expulsion  of  the 
kings,  held  in  the  year  two  hundred 
and  forty-five,  there  were  a  hundred 
and  thirty  thousand.  But  in  the  filtv- 
seventh  lustrum,  the  last  that  was  held 
in  the  republic,  in  the  year  of  the  City 
six  hundred  and  eighty'-three,  the  num- 
ber of  citizens— which,  in  addition  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome,  must  have  in- 
cluded a  number  of  the  principal  per- 
sonages among  their  allies— amounted 
to  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  In 
the  civil  wars  and  the  empire  the  citi- 
aensbip  was  so  promiscuously  bestow, 
ed,  that  in  the  last  census  held  by  Au- 
gustus, the  number  rose  to  four  million 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven  thou- 
sand. When  the  Emperor  Decius,  in 
the  year  one  hundred  and  four,  wished 
to  restore  the  censorship,  the  attempt 
was  found  impracticable,  as  Caracalla 
had  extended  the  citizenship  to  all  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Roman  empire. 
•♦  Tbo  freedom  of  the  city"  has  cer- 
tainly been  conferred  on  a  goodly 
number  of  queer  people,  from  the  Het- 
man  Platoff down  to  her  Majesty's  ri^ht 
honorable  and  right  variegated  Pnvy 
Council,  the  greater  numl^r  of  whom 
rejoice  in  the  civic  diploma ;  but  the 
liberality  of  Guildhall  is  not  quite  so 
difiusive  in  this  respect  as  the  genero- 
sity of  Claudius  and  Nero.  The  pri v  i- 
lietfe,  to  be  sure,  is  more  valuable,  for 
what  is  exemption  from  flogging,  and 
an  equality  of  rank  viith  kings,  to  the 
power  of  keeping  a  snufT-shop  on  Lud- 

Ste-hill,  or  rising  to  be  Lord  Mayor  1 
ime  of  the  right  honorable  Council- 
lors belong  to  the  worshipful  company 
of  pin-makers,  which  accounts  for  their 
point  and  polish ;  but  most  of  them,we 
nave  heard,  are  fishmongers,  which 
explains  the  propensity  of  some  of 
them  to  **  flounder,"  and  the  attach- 
ment of  all  of  them  to  ••  Plaice."  But 
let  us  return,  as  the  French  say,  to  our 
muttons. 

And  first,  as  to  the  size  of  the  two 
cities.  Great  battles  have  been  fought 
about  the  walls  of  Rome,  not  only  by 
stalwart  knights,  but  by  angry  scholars 
and  antiquarians.  From  the  days  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  they  seem  des- 
tined to  be  a  cause  of  quarrel.  Even 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  **  Po^ 
meriumt**  or  portion  of  consecrated 
ground  next  the  dty  walls,  seems 
hardly  agreed  mi.     Bui  that  there 


^as  a  certain  spaceof  ground  keptsa^ 
cij^d  from  the  plough,  and  the  approach 
of  buildings,  between  the  inhabited 
part  of  the  town  and  the  outer  wall,  is 
not  doubted ;  and  Livy  informs  us,  that 
as  the  city  walls  were  extended,  these 
consecrated  limits  were  to  be  advanc- 
ed along  with  them. 

The  first  Pomerium  consecrated  by 
Romulus  ran  entirely  round  the  focloi 
the  Palatine-hill.  The  size,  therefiNPe, 
of  the  Palatine  gives  us  the  dimcnsioDs 
of  the  infant  city.  It  is  nearly  square,  its 
sides  to  the  north  and  south  raeasuriiig 
thirteenhundred  Roman  feet;  and  to  the 
east,  fourteen  hundred  apd  fifty ;  to  the 
west,  fourteen  hundred.  TtmtuUvrhtt 
tantifiUuri  trnpei-ii  parem !  But  when 
Servius  Tullius,  with  admirable  fora- 
knowledge  of  the  future  greatneas  of 
Rome,  included  the  Quihnal  and  Vi- 
minal  hills,  and  afterwards  the  .£s- 
quilse,  on  which  he  built  h»  house, 
and  surrounded  the  city  with  a  ditch 
and  rampart,  the  Pomerium  thus 
fixed  was  viewed  with  such  religioiia 
veneration,  that,  according  to  Diony- 
sius  of  Ualicarnassus,  who  wrote  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  the  circuit  of 
the  city  had  not  been  increased  up  to 
that  day.  And  here  begins  the  battle 
of  the  learned,  who  dispute  the  ground 
foot  to  foot,  ai>d  yield  only  by  inches. 
The  right  of  advancing  the  Pcmie- 
rium  belonced  to  those  who  had  ag- 
grandized the  Roman  people  by  con- 
quering territory  frmn  the  enemy. 
This  right  was  exercised*  or  claimed 
rather,  by  Sylla-<-was  carried  into 
efiect   by  Julius  Caesar,  and  by  Au- 

fustus  himself,  in  the  year  746.  But 
ow  could  the  Pomerium  be  advanced 
if  the  circuit  of  the  city  had  not  been 
enlarged^  It  is  impossible,  says  one, 
to  refuse  the  evidence  of  Dionysius ; 
it  is  impossible,  says  another,  tliat  the 
size  of  the  city  can  have  remained  the 
same  when  the  Pomerium  was  so 
frequently  advanced.  The  explana- 
tion suggested  by  the  ingenious  Grute- 
rus,  is,  perhaps,  the  true  one— ekher 
that  these  conquerors  assumed  the 
merit  of  having  extended  the  Pome- 
rium from  having:  renewed  the  conse- 
cration of  it,  OT  from  having  conse- 
crated certain  portions  of  the  city 
surrounded  by  walls,  which  had  not 
originally  been  set  apart  by  the  au- 
gurs; and  that  there  were  tof^fctn  the 
city  certain  districts  which  had  been 
excluded  fieom  the  Pomeriam,  is  ma- 
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irifest  firom  ih%  w^t-known  fttet  of  the 
Aveadne  Mount  beio^  expressly  ez- 
oepted  from  h,  ■«  quasi  avibus  gdscib. 
Bb  omiDosum.*'    Claudius,  however, 
was  too  much  elated  by  his  victories 
10  Britain  to  attend  to  these  religious 
omens,  and  included  it  in  the  Pome- 
num.      But,    after    all,    the   walls, 
ditches,    ramparts,    Poroerium,    and 
other  limits  by  which  the  '•urbe"  is 
defined,  have  no  more  to  do  with  an 
enquirj  into   the   size   of  inhabited 
Rome,   than  the  circuit  of  London 
wall,  or  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 
•ntborities,  have  to  do  with  the  mag- 
■itude  <^  London.    The  **city"  pro- 
perly  iK>  called,  is  not  very  extensive ; 
and  even  in  Rome,  after  the  walls  had 
teen  poshed  forward  to  their  full  ex- 
leot,  including  the  hills  which  were 
not  all  built  upon,  the  cireuit  accord- 
ing to  Pliny,    was  little  more  than 
thirteen  miles.    But  even  ftom  these 
thirteen  miles  great  deductions  must 
be  made,  for  we  must  make  allow, 
anee   for    all   the   iodentations   and 
windings  of  the  walls,  and  all  the  pro* 
jections  of  the  towers— for  the  mea- 
sarement  was  taken  by  closely  step- 
ping  round;  and,  accordingly,  some 
scbolars  who  have  studied  the  subject 
have  reduced  the  actual   circuit  to 
eight  miles  and  two  hundred  paces. 
Now,  this  is  not  a  large  circumfe- 
reoce,  and  scarcely  equal  we  should 
think,   to  the   liberties  of  London. 
But,  However,  as  it  is  tho  number  of 
inhabitants  contained  in  the  two  ca- 
pitals, and  not  the  mere  space  includ- 
ed in  their  respective  walls,  that  we 
are  now  comparing,   we  ^  shall   not 
trouble  our  heads  whether  the  *•  urbs" 
or  the  •*  city"  fiUcd  the  greatest  area. 
When  we  listen  to  the  rounded  pe. 
riods  of  Pliny,  as  he  boasts  •*  that  the 
advancing  limits  have  added  cities  to 
the  city,"  and  that  "if,  In  addition  to 
this,  one  considers  the  altitude  of  the 
houses,  some  sort  of  notion  may  be 
formed  ci  the  magnitude  of  Rome, 
and  every  one  will  confoss  that  no 
city  could  even  compare  with  it,"— 
we  can  easily  persuade  ourselves  that 
the  observations  are  applied  to  Lon« 
don.    And  we  can  scarcely  help  be. 
lieving  that  Dionysius  wrote  the  foU 
lowing  sentences  after  a  visit  to  the 
doi|ie  of   St.   Pftul's>^<«If  a  man 
Judges  from  the  mere  walls  of  tho 
siie  of  Rome,  he  will  undoubtedly  be 
deceived,  and*  wjU  have  no  certain 
-mans  of  imagining  where  the  city 


sees  to,  and  where  it  ends.  To  such 
degree  are  the  suburbs  conjoined  to 
the  houses  of  the  town,  that  to  a  per- 
son looking  at  them  from  this  point 
of  view,  they  give  the  appearance 
of  a  city  stretching .  out  into  an  in- 
Jtnrn  extent.  ''S^ne  such  idea  of 
the  infinite  size  of  London  must  be 
entertained  by  the  Marquis  of  Uert* 
ford,  who  one  day  at  his  villa  in  the 
Regent's  Park,  was  visited  by  a  friend 
from  the  neighborhood  of  Belgrave 
Square.  **Ah,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
said,  **  I  am  delighted  to  see  you—but 
—where  did  you  change  horses  V 

If  the  Ronuuos  had  published  their 
bills  of  mortality,  we  could  easUjr  have 
discovered  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
The  deaths  multiplied  by  thirty-two, 
will  guide  us  very  closely  to  the  dum- 
ber of  a  population  in  former  times, 
and  in  many  crowded  cities  in  our  own 
day.  The  deaths,  however,  in  Lon* 
don,  we  believe,  are  not  above  one  in 
the  thirt}r.eigbt ;  an  improvement  on 
the  dumtion  uf  life,  to  be  attributed  to 
a  more  general  attention  to  cleanliness, 
the  introduction  of  inoculation,  and 
perhaps  an  advancement  in  medical 
skill.  The  enlargement  of  our  streets 
and  tho  gradual  abolition  of  horrible 
blind  lan^  and  alleys  will  still  farther 
diminish  the  mortality!  till  at  last  the 
cemetery  companies,  which  are  now 
springing  up  on  all  hands,  will  foil 
from  a  total,  want  of  employment; 
for  it  is  an  ascertained  fact,  that  if 
people  do  not  die,  they  do  not  re- 
qukre  to  be  buried.  And  it  was 
perhaps  some  consideration  like  this 
that  induced  the  popular  and  patriotic 
Mr.  Duncombe  to  advocate  the  con- 
version of  Primrose  liill  into  a  large 
Necropolis ;  for  he  might  safely  have 
calculated,  that  if  he  succeeded  in  his 
object,  he  would  not  only  have  a  pro- 
digious tomb,  but  plent3[  of  poor  people 
deprived  of  the  fresh  air  and  exercise 
—quite  ready  to  be  put  into  it : 

<*  A  pie  with  no  matt  in't  it  nothing,'*  he 

cried, 
**  80  ni  send  yoa  the  cmet  and  the  pigeons 


But  in  the  absence  of  the  Roman 
burial  registers,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  another  gukie  which  fortimately 
remains  to  us,  namely,  the  number  of 
buildings.  The  learned  Victor,  in 
his  disouisition  **de  Rufionibus  Ur- 
bis,"  teUs  us  the  reipeetive  numbers 
of  the  difibrent  kinds  of  houses,  the 
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reader  who  has  not  attended  much  to 
these  George  Robins'  kinds  of  details, 
will  like  perhaps  to  be  reminded  of 
what  the  insulee  and  the  domus  were. 
The  insulse,  then,  were  the  ordinary 
houses,  many  of  them  divided,  as  at 

§  resent  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris,  into 
ats,  and  inhabited  by  separate  fiuni* 
lies.  The  domus,  on  the  other  hand, 
were  the  great  dwellings  of  the  rich 

gatricians,  such  as  the  French  call 
otels,— and  for  which  we  have  no 
name  that  comes  so  near  to  the  idea 
as  mansion,*-or,  perhaps,  conjoined 
with  the  proprietor's  nanM— houae* — 
for  example,  Lansdowne-house,  Bur- 
lington-house, Devonshire-house,  and 
many  others.  Now,  of  the  insulae  or 
ordinary  houses,  there  were  at  Rome 
forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
two.  Each  of  these  averaged  three 
separate  ftimiliesanda^ialf :  and  each 
family  averaged  six  individuals,  mak- 
ing tor  each  roof  an  aggregate  of 
twenty-one.  Well,  the  forty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  two  houses 
multiplied  by  twenty-one,  give  an 
amount  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  furty- 
two. 

The  domus  were  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty.  Now,  it  is  usual  to  con- 
sider the  domus  at  only  the  double 
of  the  insulse ;  that  is,  reckoning  only 
forty -two  inhabitants  to  each ;  but  our 
authority  for  these  calculations,  is 
willing  to  take  them  at  four  times  the 
amount,  or  allowing  eighty-four  in- 
habitants to  each  domus,  *'ne  in  ur- 
bis  majestatem  pecc&sse  vidcatur." 
But  he  is  induced  to  make  this  pro- 
digious allowance  for  the  indweUers 
of  the  domus,  from  the  vastness  of  the 
palace  of  the  Caesars,  and  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
illustrative  of  the  incredible  number 
of  attendants  entertained  by  the  nobi- 
lity,  that  in  the  single  domus  of  Peda- 
nius  Secundus,  the  prefect  of  the  city, 
there  lived  four  hundred  slaves,  with- 
out including  the  freed  men.  Taking, 
therefore,  these  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty  mansions  at  eighty-four 
inhabitants  each,  we  shall  find  an  ag. 
negate  of  a  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty. 
And  tdlowing  for  the  garrison  in  the 
Protorian  camp,  strangers  and  inter- 
lopers of  all  kinds  to  the  number  of 
mitv  thousand,  we  find  the  grand 
total  of  the  Roman  ponidation  to  be 
tone  huDdred  and  eighty* 


eight  thoDsand  one  hundred  and  aztj 
two.  What,  then,  could  Lipiitus 
mean  by  stating  the  pofmiation  at  four 
millions  1  But*  to  be  sure,  even  this 
was  moderate  compared  to  the  ran- 
dom gueas-work  of  others,  who  have 
placed  it  at  ei^ht,  or  even  at  fourteen 
millions.  This  is  nearly  as  huge  a 
boast  as  that  of  King  Daniel,  and  his 
finest  pisantry,  who  ou^ht  <if  hia 
statement  be  true  that  his  foliowefs 
are  seven  million  men)  to  amount 
altogether  to  thirty-five  millions  of 
peo^e.  For  we  suppose  no  person 
who  has  ever  thought  at  all  on  poli- 
tical arithmetic  will  allow  more  bek 
to  a  population  than  one  in  five. 
There  is  no  saying  what  a  few  more 
years  may  produce  in  the  way  of  add- 
ing to  the  numbers  of  the  hereditanr 
bondsmen,  but  before  they  reach  such 
a  prodigious  deveiopement,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  wiii  he  a  better  answer 
to  the  old  Scotch  riddle  of  •«  Why  is 
Ireland  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  1"  than  the  present  one,  which 
is— (——d'ye  give  it  up?)  Because 
^  its  eavtud  is  aye  dublin,'* 

But  Rome !  Rome  I  let  us  back  to 
Rome !  The  population,  then,  of  the 
imperial  city,  in  tne  days  of  the  Ccesars 
— when  she  was  the  **  Mighty  Heart,'* 
not  of  one  kingdom  only,  but  of  the 
whole  earth — was  four  hundred  thou- 
sand less  than  the  present  population 
of  London!  What  a  proud  thought 
for  every  one  of  the  aUnost  innummti- 
ble  individuals  who  can  claim  equali- 
ty with  the  illustrious  John  Gilpin,  and 
boast  of  being  a  citizen  of  famous  Lon- 
don town !  As  to  ourselves,  we  feel 
as  if  in  our  sinele  person  we  could 
nmke  up  for  the  Toss  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gogf  so  heroic  has  the  very  reooUec- 
tion  of  our  citizenship  made  us.  We 
hear  people  talk  of  Coke  of  Norfolk — 
Forb^  of  Callander— Ramsay  ot  Bam. 
ton— Fergusson  of  Raith,— and  these 
names  certaUily  suggest  to  us  ideas  of 
some  slight  degree  of  wealth  and  oon- 
sideration ;— 4)ut  «o»— weare  tf  Lon^ 
don  I — What  are  Callander,  Raitb,  and 
Bamtoo,  to  the  addition  we  piit  to  our 
namel  Why  we  could  buy  theoa  al- 
together by  a  mortgage  on  the  India 
Docks !  London  is  the  most  pecked 
city  that  ever  was  inhabited  by  men ; 
for  as  to  conddiwing  the  animals  in 
Pakin,  who  put  iron  shoes  on  their  fe- 
males' feet,  and  eat  rice  with  chop, 
sticks^  as  belonging  to  the  human  imoe, 
we  never  thou^t  ef  it  ;• 
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at  8000  talk  of  the  pcMpulation  of  a 
fcrest  of  Pongos  as  of  tJie  brick  war- 
rens of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Thebes, 
— ^Nineveh, — -BabyJoo.    what    were 
they? — Let  us  apply  to  our  ancient 
fiiend,    Q^uintus    Curtius,   and   hear 
what  he  says  of  the  real  magnitude  of 
these' cities  of  the  East,     "feeir  very 
names  have  taken  such  a  hold  on  our 
imagioatioDs  that  no  associate  with 
them  only  ideas  of  immeasurable  size, 
and  the  most  gorgeous  magnificence. 
Thebes,    with    her    hundred    gates, 
sending  forth  from  each  an  army  of 
horsemen,  and  a  multitude  of  chanots, 
appears    to    us   an   empire  in  itself. 
KineTek»  invested  with  a  higher  in- 
toest  \>j  the  wailings  and  lamenta- 
tkns  of  the  Prophets,  shines  forth  in 
Ike  glory  of  its  unequalled  splendor, 
ewen  through  the  **veil  of  sorrow" 
spread  over  it  by  the  inspired.    The 
watersof  Babylon,  by  whidi  the  exiles, 
sat  and  wept,  recall  to  us  visions  of  the 
"great  city  and  the  strong"— "that 
was  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord's  hand 
that  made  all  the  earth  drunken"— 
and  people  |:iving  into  wild  fancies  as 
to  the  nmgmUide  of  these  cities— and 
argiung  Som  the  prodigious  extent  of 
the  walls  which  we  know  to  have  sur- 
rounded them,  have  not  scrupled  to 
assign  them  each  a  population  of  eieht 
or  nine  Billions.    The  circuit  of  me 
walls  was,  indeed,  so  vast— those  of 
Babylon  being  many  days'  journey  in 
circumference— that  the  city,  if  built 
and  inhabited  like  those  of  Europe, 
would  have  contained  even  a  greater 
peculation  than  any  that  has  been 
attributed  to  it.     What  Miss  Marti-' 
neau's  opinion  would  be  of  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  ladies  of  a  single  cit^ 
with  twelve  million  of  inhabitants,  it 
is  not  for  us  to  say.    To  such  a  state 
of  things  it  was  impossible  to  put  a 
dieck.    But  let  her  neart  relcMce  ;  for 
we  are  told,  by  our  friend  Quintus 
Curtios,  as  we  have  mentioned  above, 
that  the  walls  were  no  criterion  of  the 
populousness  of  the  city,  but  that  their 
enormous  circumference  was  account- 
able for  on  other  grounds.     **The 
houses,"  he  says,  in  speaking  of  Baby- 
lon, **are  not  brought  close  to  the 
walls,  but  have  an  acre  between  them. 
Nor  are  they  Joined  together,  as  it  was 
thought  safer  to  leave  several  places 
unoccupied.    The  rest  they  sow  and 
cultivate,  that,  if  they  nre  attacked' 
ftom  without*  there  noay  be  proviuon 


enough  for  the  lMieg»d  from  the  soil 
of  the  city  itself." 

But  this  is  entirely  proved  -froin  a 
source  more  indi«>utable  than  even 
Quintus  Curtius.  in  the  splendid  de- 
nunciations of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 
we  find  the  following: — "Put  your- 
selves  in  array  against  Babylon  round 
about ;  all  ye  that  bend  the  bow,  shoot 
at  her ;  spare  no  arrows,  for  she  hath 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  Take  veo- 
seance  upon  her !    As  she  hath  done, 

00  unto  her.  Cut  off  the  eower  from 
Babylon,  and  him  thai  hatuUetk  the 
sickle  in  the  ti$ne  cf  harvest.'*  What 
would  be  the  extent  of  London,  if  it 
included  within  its  walls  a  sufficient 
(quantity  of  land  to  supply  food  to  all 
its  inhabitants  ?  We  should  have  to 
alter  our  maps,  and  say  Middlesex  in 
the  town  of  London ;  tor  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,that  weof  this  ''wonderful 
metropolis"  would  eat  with  great  ease 
all  the  harvests,  and  beeves,  and  mut- 
tons of  the  metropolitan  county.  And 
if  London  went  on  increasing,  where 
would  be  thecountry  1  In  more  senses 
than  one  we  should  swallow  it  up.  It 
would  be  a  repetition  of  Argyle  and 
Rutland ;— but  you  don't  km)w  the 
story,  perhaps,  so  here  it  is. 

Long  ago  a  certain  proprietor,  in 
the  county  of  Rutland,  became  very 
intimate  with  the  Maccallum-More  o£ 
that  time.  One  day,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  friendship,  he  said  to  him,  ''How 

1  wish  your  estate  were  hi  my  county  I" 
Upon  which  the  M'Diarmid  rephed, 
"  I'm  thinking  if  it  were,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  yours." 

We  shall  say  no  more  of  the  popu- 
lations of  the  gorgeous  Easu  except 
that  we  may  remind  the  reader  that 
Pliny,  of  course,  was  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  creatness  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  all  the  other  celebrated 
capitals  of  the  ancient  world  ;  and  still 
declares,  as  we  have  seen,  that  there 
could  have  been  no  city  equal  to 
Rome.  Poor  Pliny !  what  would  he 
say  now,  if  he  ascended  in  Mr.  Green's 
balloon  from  Vauxhall !  But  leaving 
Pliny  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  gazing 
dowu  on  the  interminable  Atlantic  of 
chimney-tops,  let  us  jump  into  an  om- 
nibus and  rattle  down  to  the  Bank. 

We  take  the  Bank  not  merely  as  a 
chartered  company  carrying  on  trade 
with  a  certain  capital,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  public  wealth  which 
finds  its  way  to  London.    In  the  word 
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Bank,  we  inehiie  the  taxes  and  the 
debt ;  and  the  debt  itself  we  take  as 
positive  property,  and  bv  no  means  in 
Its  osnal  signification,  which  considers 
debt  as  a  sign  of  poverty.  If  by 
any  m^ns  we  got  possession  of  the 
national  debt  we  should  view  ourselves 
as  having  got  a  very  considerable  ad- 
dition to  our  fortune ;  whereas  if  any 
one  made  us  a  present  of  the  debts  be 
had  incurred  (perhaps  far  more  hon- 
estly than  the  other),  we  should  beg 
to  decline  the  obligation,  on  the  plea 
of  having  quite  enough  of  our  own. 
*•  That  man  is  rich  who  hath  a  sufl5- 
ciency  and  desireth  no  more." 

Now,  what  have  the  Romans,  at  any 
time  of  their  history,  to  show  hi  oppo- 
sition to  the  enormous  sums  poured 
every  year  in  the  shape  of  taxes  into  our 
public  exchequer  ?  Were  such  **  sovran 
waves"  ever  rolled  into  the  temple  of 
SatumyfillingthelnHioleCapitoline  with 
flieir  music  ci  a  gdden  sound  1  Let 
us  see.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
(^the  republic  no  direct  taxes  at  all 
were  paid  by  the  Roman  people,  the 
spoils  of  Perseus  of  Macedon  bemg 
depostted  in  the  public  treasury  by 
JSmilius  Paulus,  in  the  year  of  the  city 
five  hundred  and  eighty-six,  and  found 
sufficient  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
former  assessment.  These  spoils  a- 
mounted  to  one  millibn  seven  hundred 
and  eighty-nine  ^ousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-five  pounds  six  shillings 
woA  tenpence  sterling.  This  does  not 
seem  a  yery  great  capital,  though,  with 

Sdicious  management,  with  a  Spring 
ice  at  the  head  of  the  Finance,  and 
five  or  six  boards  of  Commissioners  to 
assist  him  in  the  distribution  of  the 
patronage,  we  doubt  not  that  it  yielded 
a  viery  good  annual  return.  But  in 
addition  to  this  income,  whatever  it 
might  be,  there  were  the  tributes  from 
foreign  states,  amounting  (up  to  the 
time  of  Pompey,  who  more  than  dou- 
bled them  by  his  conquests  in  Asia,) 
to  the  very  moderate  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  and  fifty-six  thousand 
four  hundred  and  two  poinds.  Ano- 
ther and  greater  increase,  however,  of 
the  revenue,  took  place  on  the  conquest 
of  the  Grauls,  for  Julius  made  them  pay 
nearly  two  mil  lions  a-y  ear.  Augustus 
followed  his  good  example,  and  squeez- 
ed an  equal  sum  out  of  Egypt.  But 
Egypt,  besides  this  direct  tribute, 
yielded  nn  imnense  sum  by  its  com- 
merce, so  that  the  annual  tribute  and 


dues  together  may  fairly  be  taken  at 
four  millions.  Without  following  the 
ingenious  calculations  of  the  clarissi- 
mus  Brotierus,  or  ransacking  Strabo 
and  Pliny  to  support  our  assertions,  we 
state  the  grand  result,  namely,  that  the 
yearly  revenue  of  the  Roman.  State, 
when  the  utmost  strictness  was  exer- 
cised in  the  exaction,was  sixty  millions 
sterling ;  but  even  this  was  not  the  re- 
sultof  the  regular  finance  operation,bat 
derived  from  arbitrary  impositions  upon 
the  refractory  tributaries.  HowevcTt 
taking  the  revenue  at  sixty  millions, 
we  beg  to  compare  with  that,  certain 
years  in  which  we  raised  with  perfect 
ease  a  hundred  and  ten  million  pounds  ; 
whereas,  when  Vespasian  declared  that 
nothing  could  save  the  country  but  a 
contribution  (that  is,  a  National  Debt) 
of  five  hundred  and  eleven  million  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds,  •*exigi  minime  po- 
tuit," — •♦tney  could  not  raise  it  at  no 
price."  Now,  we  can  look  wiA  a 
complacent  smile  upon  the  Bank,  and 
feel  conscious  of  our  vast  superiority, 
knowing  that,  in  spite  of  some  tenri- 
porary  grumblings  and  a  periodic 
growling  about  national  distress,  we 
stand  as  proudly  and  unburdened  un- 
der the  weight  of  nearly  eight  hundred 
millions  of  debt,  as  could  broad-shoul- 
dered.  Atlas  under  one  of  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith's  terrestrial  globes.  If  this 
rambling  sort  of  paper  meets  with  the 
applause  it  so  justly  deserves,  we  shall 
treat  vou  some  fine  day  to  an  account 
of  all  the  ancient  nations  just  before 
their  decay,  and  prove  to  a  demonstra- 
tion that  there  is  no  sjmiptom  of  deca- 
dence in  the  glorious  crown  of  Eng- 
land. We  shall  describe  to  you  the 
downward  progress  of  Tyre,  and  Ni- 
neveh, and  Babylon,  and  Rome,  and 
Byzantium,  and  show  you  how 

'*  Dooght  can  make  iis  me,  ' 

"  If  Eoglaad  to  herself  do  standbat  trae." 

We  may  also  fhvor  you  with  an  tw- 
provisationj  brUlatUB  d  la  Jtfotcfcelet, 
on  •'the  Downfall  of  Paris;**  and  in- 
stitute a  little  inquiry  into  the  dis- 
mal deterioration  of  house-property 
in  Edinburgh.  We  have  a  house  «•  to 
sell  or  let,  apply  to  Mr.  Trotter," 

which  used  to  bring  a  rent  of > 

but  wait  till  our  next  paper,  and  per- 
haps we  may  make  you  a  present  of 
the  domicile  ;  for  what  with  rascally 
agents  and  perpetual  demands  for  re- 
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pairs,  the  heredkaneDt  is  not  worth 

The  J5rarium  was  worth  nothing 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  time  of  the  Republic,  we  know 
vitkin  a  pound  or  two  how  much  it 
coDtamed.  In  the  year  of  the  City 
km  hundred  and  fiAy-nine,  the  Consul 
P&pirios  triumphed  over  the  Samnites. 
and  placed  in  the  treasury  a  sum  of 
brass  and  silver  equal  to  (in  figures) 
£96470f  58.  lOd. ;  ifimilius  PauTus,  as 
formerly  stated,  ^£1,789,862,  66.  lOd. 
In  the  year  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven,  before  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thage was  resolved  oo,  there  were  in 
the  treasury  je60,480,01G,  48.  2d.  And 
in  the  year  seven  hundr^  and  five,  on 
the  first  entrance  of  CsBsar  into  the 
city,  in  the  civil  war,  the  ready  money 
amounted  to  J&80,000,000.  This  is  no- 
dnng  toour  Scrip  \  How  all  this  money 
had  been  amaraed,  and  liow  bitterly 
the  behavior  of  Julius,  in  passing  a 
bill  of  appropriation  which  placed  the 
whole  sum  in  his  own  pocket,  was  re- 
sented, suijr  be  seen  in  the  noble  lines 
i^IiUean,uL  154: — 

•«Timc  Topes  Tarpeift  sonat,  magiioqoe 


Testator  atridove  lores ;  tone  coxklitas  imo 
Emitar  tempio  nmltts  iAtactos  ab  annis 
Rom&ni  ceosos  popali,  qoem  Fanioa  bella, 
Qpem  dederat  Perses,  qoem  victi  preda 

Philippi ; 
Qood  tibi,  Roma,  fiigd.  Fyrrfaos  trepidante 

rellqnJt, 
Qdo  te  Falvicms  regi  non  vendidlt  auro. 
Qmcqaid  parcoram  mores  senrastis  aye 

mm, 
Qood  dices  Amm  popali  misere  tribntam, 
l^ctotiqoe  dedit  Mtnoia  Creta  Metello, 
Qsod  Cato  lonftnqui  vesit  super  seqaora 

Cypra. 
Tmo  Orientis  opes,  oaptoramqoe  ultima 


e  Pomi 


Que  Pompeiaiiis  pralata   est  gaza  tri- 


Egeritur;  tricii  spoliaDtur  templa  rapini; 
Fiuperiesqae    fait  tunc  prlmum  Caesore 
Roma.'* 

A  Julius  in  ooe  day  getting  posses- 
sioo  of  the  ready  money  in  the  Ex- 
chequer would  not  find  quite  so  much 
as  his  prototype  in  Rome ;  but  if  he 
went  more  quietly  to  work,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  seizing  the  ship- 
ping on  the  Thames,  we  believe,  he 
would  raise  double  the  sum  by  a  per 
oentage  on  their  value.  Give  us  a^n 
tome  stormy  yearsi  when  the  now 


separated  cords  of  Tory,  Whig,  and 
Radiol  shall  be  twisted  into  one  gk>« 
rious  cable  to  keen  the  Britadoia  in 
her  moorings,  and  do  not  speak  of 
eighty,  or  even  of  eight  hundred  mil« 
li^is, — we  shall  lay  on  fresh  taxes, 
and  exclaim,  like  tiie  magnanimous 
gentleman  who   ordered  a  gla^s  of 

water  and  a  tooth-pick,  **  d a  the 

expense."  But  mr  distant  be  the 
time  when  jarring  interests  again 
wake  the  world  to  arms.  We  ar0 
ready  to  show  fight,  come  war  when 
it  may.  The  lion's  naw  is  as  powei- 
ful  as  ever,  though  his  voice  has  lat* 
terly  roared  you  somewhat  too  much 
like  a  nightingale — but  though  ready 
for  battle,  we  are  amorous  of  peace. 
We  also,  though  richer  than  all  the 
Romans,  Syrians,  and  Medes  and  Per-» 
sians  recorded  by  M.  RoUin,  have  a 
great  objection  to  draw  our  pursesr^- 
unless  the  necessity  for  it  be  very  evi* 
dent.  Theretbre,  let  our  money  ^ 
on  fructifying  in  our  pockets ;  and  m 
the  meantime,  let  us  proceed  with  our 
dissertation  on  the  magnificence  of 
Cockaigne* 

There  is  a  certain  hostelry,  inn, 
pothouse,  tavern,  or  hotel,— (or  wo 
are  not  certain  which  is  its  proper  de- 
signation,— about  a  mile  beyond  West* 
minster  Bridge,  called  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  at  which  fifieen  hundred 
coaches  and  other  vehicles  '*  pull  up," 
every  day.  There  is  one  brewery  in 
London  to  which  a  rise  or  fall  on  the 
price  of  beer  of  one  halfpenny  a-poi 
makes  a  difierence  ot*  forty  thousand 
a-year. 

These  two  circumstances  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  vastness  of  ^  our 
village"  as  any  half-dozen  others  we 
could  pick  out.  Now,  we  can  find 
nothing  in  the  histories  of  ancient 
Rome  to  persuade  us  that  large  for- 
tunes like  the  thousands  made  every 
year  in  London,  were  the  produce  oi 
what  is  technically  called  "^smoU  pro- 
fits and  quick  returns."  A  favorite 
freedman, or  a  powerful  generaUgot 
a  grant  of  the  spoils  of  a  nation,  and 
though  his  individual  fortune  was  in 
this  way  prodigious,  it  furnishes  no 
argument  of  any  thing  like  what  we 
contend  for  in  our  own  city,  namely, 
the  general  difiusion  of  wealth — Eiay» 
the  Congiaria  and  all  the  other  chari- 
table feelings  fumbhed  from  time  to 
time  to  the  mass  of  the  people,  show 
that  those  vast  powcsoions  were  on(y 
exceptions  to  the  aloKWt  universal 
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poverty.  There  were  no  Elliaes  and 
Morrisons  clearing  their  fifty  thousand 
a-year  by  selling  gowns  and  shawls, 
no  sugar^bakers  with  a  million  in  hard 
cash,  no  grocers  with  a  couple  of 
plums  in  each  hand.  The  way  those 
monied  men  of  the  olden  time  mcrea- 
sed  their  fortunes  is  the  surest  proof 
that  can  be  given  of  the  general  dis- 
tress. A  cofnmon  enough  interest  for 
a  loan  was  forty  per  cent  The  cash 
must  have  been  m  very  few  hands  to 
allow  this  to  last  for  an  hour,  and  all 
the  capitalists,  from  Cneius  Lentulus, 
«*  homo  ingerkii  tarn  sterllis,  quam  pu- 
iilli  animi,"  up  to  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, betook  themselves  to  usury  as  to 
a  regular  trade.  This  latter  gentle- 
man, indeed,  is  famous  in  history  for 
having  driven  the  Britons  (the  inhabi- 
tants of  Londinium  included)  into 
open  rebellion  by  his  horrible  usury 
on  a  loan  advanced  to  them  of 
L.dll,280,  8s.  4d.  This  whole  sum, 
on  which  our  ancestors  could  not  pay 
even  the  interest,  is  now  poured  mto 
the  Exchequer  every  second  day ;  the 
grease  of  our  carriajge-wheels  would 
pay  it  all ;  the  blacking  of  our  shoes 
would  pay  it ;  the  snuff  used  in  one 
week  would  jMiy  it ;  so,  if  the  philoso- 

Ehical  extortioner  attempted  any  of 
is  usury  in  the  present  day,  we  should 
in&Uibly  chuck  him  into  the  Thames 
without  Doing  able  to  excuse  our  nou- 
pajrment  on  the  plea  of  **  miserrima 
esestas."  And  as  to  the  oorruption 
<^  our  manners,  do  you  really  believe 
that  we  Cockneys,  from  the  denizens 
of  Orosvenor  ^uare,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  St.  GilesV  are  corrupt  1  We 
are  as  pure  as  a  field  of  snow,  with  a 
speck  or  two  of  city-smoke  on  it  here 
and  there ;  but  take  us  for  all  in  alt, 
we  are  not  only  the  greatest,  the  rich- 
est, and  the  most  numerous  popula- 
tion that  ever  composed  one  town, 
but  beyond  all  question  the  most  libe- 
ral, most  charitable,  and  most  humane. 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  proud  thing  to 
belong  to  such  an  assemblage  of  earth's 
4emi^s,  and  are  diligently  practis- 
ing the  haspiration  of  the  wowels,  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  our 
citizenship  even  by  any  one  who  meets 
us  on  the  outside  of  a  coach.  We 
have  no  time  to  go  through  a  compa- 
rison of  the  vaunted  charities  of  Rome, 
or  rather  of  the'  Roman  Emperors, 
and  those  of  our  noble  city.  But  in 
fact  the  giftr  bestowed  on  the  Roman 
popvdace  were  not  diaritiea  but  bribes. 


Julius  Ceesar  gave  to  each  of  the 
snobs  (the  nearest  translation  we  can 
hit  upon  of  plebs)  a  present  of  three 
pounds  one  shilling  and  eightpencew 
besides  ten  bushels  of  corn  aad  ten 
quarts  of  oil.  As  only  the  poor 
claimed  this,  and  boys  below  sixteen 
were  excluded,  we  may  calculate  that 
somewhere  about  a  hundred  and  tweo- 
ty  thousand  men  came  in  for  the  dona- 
tion. The  sum,  accordingly,  taking^ 
the  gift  to  each  at  five  pounds,  comes 
te  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  We 
believe  there  is  a  calculation,  that 
every  jrear— not  once  in  a  lifetime — 
there  is  appropriated  to  charitable 
purposes  in  London  consideraby  np- 
wards  of  a  million.  Look  at  our  hos- 
pitals with  incomes  of  fifty  thou«>and 
a-year— our  assessments  for  the  poor 
—-our  subscriptions  in  all  instances  of 
distress— why,  the  old  negro  that  used 
to  sweep  the  crossing  at  Charing- 
Cross  leh  a  fortune  of  eieht  thousand 
pounds.  It  vras  all  founain his  hovel, 
so  it  could  not  have  been  accumulated 
by  interest  f  and  mipposing  he  held  the 
post  for  thirty  years,  his  annual  sayings 
must  have  been  two  hundred  and 
sixty.six  pounds,  thirteen  aad  four- 
pence,  which,  allowing  for  hissuppoitt 
(with  an  occasional  spree  in  the  Back 
Slums),  thirty-three  pounds  six  and 
eightpenee,  raises  the  fross  value  of 
the  broom  at  that  one  thoroughfare  to 
three  hundred  a-year.  O  the  broom, 
the  bonny,  bonny  broom !  nx>re  admi- 
rable than  all  the  celebrated  brooms  of 
Scottish  song.  The  Broom  of  Cowden- 
knowesispoor  in  comparison.  The  bush 
o'  broom  beneath  which  the  Chevalier 
slept— oh  wae's  me  for  Prince  Charlis  I 
is  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day — 
and  even  the  **  Lang  yellow  Broom,** 
so  sweetly  sung  by  Bums,  which  some 
people,  by  the  by,  have  considered  as  a 
personal  allusion  to  the  late  Chan- 
cellor, is  a  worthless  weed  beside  the 
producer  of  such  valuable  fruit.  We 
thought  of  applying  for  the  situation 
ourselves,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  his  usual  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  had  claimed  it  as  a 
Government  appointment,  and  offered 
it  to  the  honorable  member  for  Ijis- 
keard  as  something— so  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  note  conveying  tne  offer 
— ^which  might  clear  the  way  to  Down- 
ing Street,  a  fact  which  is  not  to  he 
disputed  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  Whitehall. 
We  think  we  have  now  proved  that 
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mexceldd  Rome  in  every  thing  that 
BMikes  a  city  illustrious.  We  must 
leave  for  scwne  future  paper  an  enqui- 
ry into  certain  other  oranches  of  the 
eoroparisoD  here  institutea,  for  which 
we  have  left  ourselves  do  room. — 
Among  these  one  will  be  the  respec- 
tive rates  of  remuneration  for  the  ser- 
vices of  barristers  and  physicians ; 
whether,  for  instance,  Cicero  cleared 
as  ranch  in  the  forum  as  Sir  James 
Scariett  did  at  tlie  bar ; — and  whether 
Sir  Henry  Halford  does  not  look  down 
with  conteoipt  on  the  amount  of  fees 
received  by  l)r.  Celsys.  In  the  mean- 
time, having  raised  the  envy  of  our 
eoontry  refers  by  this  account  of  the 
knmeasurable  superiority  of  our  town  . 
to  their  lifeless  nelds,  we  may  admi- 


nister a  drop  of  consolation  to  them  by 
making  the  confession,  that  though  we 
are  sreat  and  magnificent,  taken  as  a 
whole,  there  is  no  place  where  a  man 
feels  personally  so  insi^ificant  as  in 
our  crowded  streets.  Holborn  is  like 
death,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  distinc- 
tions. A  brewer's  dray  bespatters  a 
duke  with  the  same  quantity  of  mud 
that  it  would  a  beg^.  In  London 
there  is  no  such  tbmgas  individual 
importance.  Every  thing  is  swallow- 
ed up  in  the  vastness  of  the  whole. 

"Maena  tamen  fama  est  CDJosdam  rare 

patenio. 
Viveniis"— 

"  A  eemman's  fame  is  werry  great 
Wot  lives  Dpon  his  own  hestate." 


THX    BRITISH    L^ION. 


Fboh  ewerj  Tiew  of  policy  and  hu. 
raanity,  vire  nave  been  hostile  to  the 
emplo]rinent  of  the  British  Legion. — 
In  point  of  policy,  we  have  deprecated 
the  folly  of^  virtually  making  war  on 
Spain,  while  we  professed  to  be  at 
peace.  In  point  of  humanity,  we  pro- 
tested against  the  cruelty  of  sending 
Kiglishmen  to  shoot  Spaniards  for 
money.  Our  government  professed  the 
principle  of  neutrality,  the  Lesion  vi- 
olated  that  minciple,forneutrfuityob- 
viouslT  implies  the  giving  assistance 
to  neitner  side.  Even  the  strict^t  letter 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  declared  do 
more  than  that  England  should  assist 
^  Qoeen  (^  Spain  with  stores,  and  a 
fleet  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Don  Car- 
los by  sea.  The  treaty  was  the  work 
of  Lord  Grey,  who  had  begun  his 
aanistry  by  professipg  the  principle 
of  non-intervention.  Its  first  ezecu- 
tien  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wel- 
lington Cabinet,  which  reluctantly, 
hot  exactly,  performed  all  the  stipuMt- 
tioDs.  Fnnn  their  hands  it  devolved 
iato  those  of  our  present  rulers,  who 
bave  exhibited  their  neutrality  by 
•ending  half-a-million  of  money,  in 
Mores  which  will  never  be  repaid ;  by 
seaduig  alao  about  twelve  thousand 
English  adventurers,  under  an  English 
adventurer,  to  fight  in  a  cause  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  but  that 
they  were  to  be  paid,  and  for  which 
they  cared  nothinr  but  that  they 
ikouUi  be  paid ;-  and,  finaUy,  of  sena- 
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ing  British  ships  of  war,  corps  of  ma* 
rines,  artillery,  and  staff-officers  and 
officers,  not  to  repel  the  invasion  of 
Don  Carlos  by  sea,  but  to  invade  his 
territory,  to  direct  the  Spanish  troops, 
to  garrison  the  Spanish  towns,  and  to 
cover  the  defeats  of  the  Bucoineering 
Legion,  and  its  Buccaneering  Com* 
mander.  This  policy  haslum&out  as 
contemptible  in.  its  results  as  it  was 
foolish  in  its  principles.  AAer  three 
years  of  bloodshed,  the  Legion  is 
known  by  nothing  but  by  being  beaten. 
Three.fourths  of  its  number  have 
foimd  their  graves  in  Spanish  hospitals 
and  ditches ;  the  remainder  are  melted 
down  into  a  band  of  fugitives,  ridicu- 
lous in  the  eyes  of  the  enemy,  con* 
temptible  even  to  their  Spanish  aliiesb 
and  pitiable  in  the  eyes  of  their  coun- 
trymen.  The  name  of  England  has 
been  tarnished  in  the  fields,  once  the 
scene  of  the  most  brilliant  triumphs  of 
the  British  arms.  The  honor  of^  Eng* 
land  has  besn  dismced  b;^  hostility 
under  the  mask  of  good  faith,  and  if 
Don  Carfos  has  a  human  heart  within 
him,  the  indignation  of  a  legitimate 
Spanish  jnonarchy  must  be  kindled 
for  a  warfare  which  has  been  as  inve* 
terate  as  it  was  unprovoked,  unprinci* 
pled,  and  unaccountable. 

But  in  the  details  of  those  campaigns 
there  must  have  been  much  that  was 
curious,  from  their  variety  and  from 
the  fierce  novelty  ofa  civil  war.  Spain 
is,  of  all  countries,  the  most  eingukuc  i 
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its  ccmmonest  scenes  naturally  as- 
sume the  shape  of  romance ;  the  Span- 
ish  character  is  rich  in  eccentricitr» 
and  a  Spanish  campaign  is  essentially 
a  succession  of  adventures.  Major 
Richardson's  Journal,  following  the 
precept  of  Aristotle,  begins  at  the  be. 

Smning.  In  July,  1635,  he  sailed  for 
t.  Sebastian  with  a  part  of  the  Legion, 
and  reached  the  Spanish  coast  in  a 
short  voyage  of  four  days.  The  view 
of  St.  ^bastian,  so  well  known  for 
the  exploits  of  the  British  troops,  is 
remarkably  fine.  On  the  right  of  the 
bay  rises  a  bold  headland ;  on  the  left 
the  fortress.  Between  those  extremi- 
ties stretch  a  succession  of  loAy  hills, 
clothed  with  luxuriant  crops,  and 
studded  with  a  multitude  of  antique 
houses,  capital  outposts  for  the  Carl- 
ists.  In  the  extreme  distance  arise 
still  loflier  ranges  of  mountains,  along 
whose  sides  and  summits  roll  immense 
volumes  of  clouds. 

The  first  announcement  to  the  corps 
OD  its  arrival,  painfully  let  them  into 
the  nature  of  the  service  on  which 
they  had  come.  Lord  John  Hay  had 
Just  come  from  Bilboa,  and  reported 
that  two  marines  belonging  to  his  ship 
had  been  taken  by  the  Carlists,  and 
shot.  A  soldier  of  the  Legion,  too» 
had  been  captured,  and  his  fate  was 
looked  upon  as  decided.  A  few  days 
afler,  the  first  regiment  gave  a  dinner 
to  the  newly  arrived,  which  Major 
Richardson  says,  oddly  enough,  was  a 
sight  to  call  up  Tory  spleen,  *«  espe- 
cially of  those  most  honorable  gen- 
tlemen" who  were  pleased  to  desi<^. 
nate  him  and  his  fellow  hirelings  *•  as 
mercenary  adventurers."  The  Major 
solemnly  protests  that  at  the  mess  they 
all  lookecf  like  gentlemen.  We  take 
it  fbr  granted  that  the  dinner  was  the 
best  they  could  get.  A  Spanish  band 
played  several  overtures  during  the 
'  Ibast,  ••  God  save  the  King"  wos  play- 
ed  by  the  Spaniards  hi  good  style; 
the  President's  health  was  drunk ;  the 
••  Queen  of  Spain,  our  Royal  mistress" 
—"the  officera" — were  toasted ;  short 
spneeches  were  made  in  answer ;  the 
frine  flowed  pleasantly ;  and  the  even- 
ing closed  with  a  promenade  near  the 
CO*  vent,  in  which,  as  the  Ma3ror  says, 
With  becoming  gallantry,  **  flirting 
commenced  with  the  dark^eyed  sig- 
noras  in  due  order."  After  a  month 
of  drilling,  the  Legion  began  to  move. 
With  the  accustomed  generalship, 
they  had  waited  until  the  eneaiy  had 


thrown  up  breastworks  on  a  lofty  hill 
covering  the  village  of  Hemani.     It 
was  now  determined  to  attack  them. 
Accordingly,    about    four    thousand 
Spanish    and  English    were    moved 
against  the  heights.    This  was  an  un- 
lucky affair.  The  Carlists  stoutly  held 
their  central  position,  disputing  every 
step  to  it  through  a  country  of  corn- 
fields and  hedges.    As  evening  ad- 
vanced, the  Christines  grew  tired  of 
the  affair ;  and  the  Carlists  came  down 
from  the  hills,  and  fell  furiously  upon 
them  in  return.    Mattere  now  became 
critical ;  for  the  Carlists  were  moving 
rapidly  round  the  flank,  and  the  Le- 
gion and  their  General  found  that  it 
was  high  time  to  make  their  retreat. 
They  at  length  got  into  St.  Sebas- 
tian, with  the  loss  of  35  killed  and 
wounded,  that  of  the  Christines  being 
87.    This   loss   was   extraordinarily 
slight  for  an  engagement  which  last- 
ed from  noon  until  seven  in  the  even- 
ing.   But  the  Spaniards  are  fond  of 
long  shots.    General  Evans  says  that 
he  brought  his  troops  into  the  field  on 
this  occasion  merely  to  accustom  them 
to  see   the  enemy.    He  gained    bis 
point,  if  it  was  to  accustom  them  to 
oelng  beaten. 

In  September  the  Blajor  and  the 
right  wing  of  his  regiment  were  or- 
dered to  Portugalette,  Bilboa  being  at 
this  time  pressed  by  the  Carlists. — 
They  were  soon  present  at  a  slight 
contest  between  Lord  John  Hay*s  men 
and  the  enemy.  Two  boats  of  the 
scjuadron  sailing  from  Portugalette  to 
Bilboa  had  been  hailed,  and  desired 
not  to  pass.  One  obeyed  the  order* 
and  the  commander  was  made  prison- 
er ;  the  other  pushed  on,  was  hunted 
by  musketry,  and  out  of  twelve  men 
had  nine  killed  and  wounded.  Lord 
John  was  prodigiously  indignant  at 
this  violation  of  the  **  neutrality*'  in 
u^ich  he  was  so  busily  employed  in 
aiding  the  Christines,  and  sent  a  ves- 
sel  home  to  complain  that  the  Carlists 
seemed  to  consider  him  as  an  enemy, 
merely  for  doing  his  bert  against  them. 
At  Portugalette  the  quartera  were 
miserable;  but  the  men  had  rations 
of  bread,  wine,  and  meat,  which  they 
contrived  to  eat  in  rooms  without 
chairs  or  tables. 

The  next  movement  was  to  Bilboa. 
More  discomfort  awaited  them  there, 
and  they  had  scarcely  arrived  within 
the  walls,  when  their  quartera  were 
beat  up  by  the  Carlists.    Espalette,  at 
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t^    head    of   the    Chrtstinos,    had 
marched  out  to  brush  away  what  he 
cooceived    to  be  a  swarm  of  light 
troops;    but  by  some  extraordinary 
dtance  it  seems  that,  throughout  the 
war,  the  disciplioe  and  the  jnformation 
of  the  Carlists  have  been  superior  to 
those  of  their  adversaries.    Espallette 
had  no  sooner  got  upon  the  Durango 
road  than,  instead  of  a  handful  of 
skirmishers,  he  found  himself  in  front 
of  the   Carlist  army.     He  had  now 
nothing  for  it  but  to  run,  which  they 
did  so  much  in  the  manner  of  a  rout, 
that  a  whole  crowd  threw  themselves 
into  the  river,  in  which  two  hundred 
were  drowned.     Espartero,  des^tined 
to  be  always  unlucky,  was  just  in  time 
10  see  the  defeat    He  tore  his  hair 
like  a  true  foreigner,  and  attempted 
to  play  the  hero,  by  esposinff  himself, 
and  sayiag  that  he  courted  danger 
and  did  not  wish  to  survive  the  day. 
The  Carlists  next  fell  on  the  troops 
stationed  on  the  bridge,  and  beat  them 
like  the  rest.    But  they  were  now 
coming  near  the  town.    A  regiment  of 
ihe  L^on  were  ordered  up  to  retake 
the  hrSge ;  the  Carlists  were  kept  in 
check,  gave  up  the  hridge  to  the  light 
company,  and  the  British  had  thus  the 
honor  of  savinfl^  what  remained  of  the 
Christiaos.    The  loss  of  those  unfor- 
tnoate  fellows  was  about  five  hundred. 
Next  day  a  Carlist  prisoner  was 
brought  in  wounded.    Several  officers 
of  the  Legion  went  to  see  him.    Their 
visit  had  a  &vorable  effect  on  the 
prisoner's  bearing.    They  found  hun 
ijFiog  on  the  ground,  with  his  heed  on 
his  hand,  aM  every  lodk  of  a  man 
who  expected  to  be  shot,  but  in  their 
presence  he  assumed  a  bold  front,  and 
stood  before  them  like  a  soldier.    He 
Ddght  have  sat  for  the  picture  of  a 
Guerilla ;  his  countenance  was  fierce, 
his  brow  lowering,  his  visage  exces« 
sively  dark,  his  hair  black  and  matted, 
and  his  beard  was  some  dajfs  un- 
fliaveo ;  a  picture  not  at  all  improved, 
by  an  incrustation  of  blood  on  the 
forehead,  where  he  had  received  his 
wound.    He  was  dressed  in  a  coarse 
soufT-colofed  ooat  with  a  red  collar, 
and  his  nether  earments  told  of  the 
muddy  passage  Uirouffh  which  he  had 
been  touing.    He  told  them  the  Car- 
list  force  consisted  of  fifteen  battalions, 
or  m'oe  thounuad  men,  and  that  they 
had  taken  six  musicians  belonging  to 
the  Le^oo,  who  had  not  yet  been 
shot    Id  a  few  days  after,  the  whole 


Carlist  force  rotire9,  and  left  the 
Legion  to  amuse  themselves  in  dis« 
covering  the  merits  of  Bilboa.  Bilboa 
is  essentially  mercantile,  the  inhabit- 
ants give  evening  parties,  with  ices 
and  a  guitar ;  they  have  a  little  Opera 
House,  and  with  an  opera  once  or 
twice  a- week.  The  operas  were 
pretty  and  popular,  the  comedies 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  One 
of  the  exhibitions  was  a  ballet,  repre- 
senting  a  madhouse,  the  dancers  figu- 
ring as  the  lunatics ;  but  this  perform- 
ance was  hissed  exorbitantly,  as  it  de- 
served to  be,  and  the  ballet  was  stran- 
gled in  its  birth.  * 

Ihe  society  did  not  meet  the 
Major's  taste,  who  pronounces  that, 
between  the  ixidolence  of  the  men,  and 
the  dowdineas  of  the  women,  there 
was  no  society  at  all.  But  in  justice 
to  the  Bilboans,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  had  been  in  a  state  of 
sieffe  for  two  years ;  that  their  traffio 
had  been  stopped,  their  {provisions 
eaten,  their  houses  turned  into  bar- 
racks, and  their  souls  tired  out  with 
the  sight  of  both  Christines  and  Car- 
lists.  That  the^  were  eveq  commonly 
civil  to  the  Major  and  his  compatriots, 
appears  to  us  a  remarkable  evideiice  of 
the  kindness  of  the  Spanish  character* 
which,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the  kindest  in 
the  world.  One  horrible  habit,  how- 
ever,they  have,which  we  hide  under  its 
native  name,  er^ichada,  Men^  womeut 
and  children  expectorate  on  all  occa« 
sions,  in  all  places,  and  on  every  thinf. 
The  Major  complains  bitterly,  that  It 
is  no  unusual  thing,  perhaps,  in  pass- 
ing through  the  streets  in  fulMress 
uniform,  to  find  one's  self  assaulted  by 
a  descending  tribute  of  this  order; 
and  on  looking  up  furiously,  to  find 
the  offender  some  pretty  woman,  whom 
one  would  as  soon  have  suspected  of 
murder.  But  the  lady  looks  down 
with  perfect  indifference,  as  a  matter  - 
quite  en  regie.  The  Major  exclaims 
truly  and  ^iritedly  enough— *«  Thank 
heaven,  this  is  not  one  of  our  customs. 
O  England  1  what  do  not  ^our  daugh- 
ters gain  in  the  estimation  of  your 
sons,  when  chance  or  change  leads  us 
to  other  climes  ?  The  dark  and  bright 
eye,  the  luxuriant  hair,  and  the  volup- 
tuous form  may  be  found,  it  is  true, 
but  where  is  that  which  gives  lustre  to 
the  whole,  and  without  which  those 
attributes  are  nothing?  Delicacy! 
fair  word,  exclusively  English  in  thme 
origin,  however  thou  mayest  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  stranger,  thou  art  ia- 
deed  that  characteristic  which  elevates 
the  Englishwoman  so  much  above  the 
sex  of  other  lands,  as  to  give  the  ho- 
mage we  yield  her  almost  the  charac- 
ter of  deification." 

As  to  religion,  the  civil  war  has 
gone  far  to  extinguish  the  little  sin- 
cerity in  the  matter  that  reigned  in 
Spain.  The  principal  churches  may 
be  held  sacred,  and  mass  be  performed 
in  the  old  style,  but  even  these  are 
now  attended  chiefl}^  by  old  women.  In 
Dine  instances  out  often  the  troops  have 
taken  possession  of  those  barracks,  at 
least  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the 
strong  stone  walls  of  the  convents  have 
made  them  capital  subjects  for  con- 
verting into  fortifications.  The  monks 
themselves  have  taken  warning  from 
those  broad  hints ;  many  of  them  have 
taken  arms  for  Don  Carlos,  and  many 
more  have  taken  to  the  high-road  as 

Sgrims,  mendicants,  and  perhaps  as 
nditti."  But  the  spirit  of  piety  still 
existed  in  high  quarters.  Don  Carlos 
had  just  appointed  the  Virgin  Mary 
generalissimo  of  his  army.  In  Csesar^s 
time  his  Ra^n  gallantry  made  it 
•*  Venus  Viotrii^"  But  Venus  was  an 
acknowledged  belligerent,  and  had 
seen  good  service  since  the  Trojan 
war.    At  the  close  of  October  the  Le- 

Slon  moved  for  Vittoria.  As  the 
arlists  were  in  possessiod  on  the  high 
road,  it  was  resolved  to  move  round 
by  roads  which  took  the  troops  as  &r 
as  possible  from  this  formidable  ob- 
struction. All  this  was  of  rather  bad 
omen.  General  Evans's  first  battle 
ending  in  a  flight,  and  his  first  march 
being  only  a  long  evasion.  The  road 
by  wnich  he  passed,  however,  had  the 
advantage  or  amusing  the  troops,  if 
they  had  any  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
for  it  led  through  some  of  the  finest 
mountain  scener}r  of  Spain.  The 
whole  of  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Alava  are  stuaded  with  mountains,  the 
mountains  forest- crowned,  and  the 
valleys  rich  with  the  irri^tion  of  the 
vapors  that  continually  rise  from  the 
Atlantic.  Every  step  of  this  march 
was  full  of  the  sublime,  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  the  road  being 
covered  with  stragglers.  The  com- 
missariat seems  to  have  been  deplora- 
bly managed,  and  all  was  squabbling 
and  confusion.  All  the  interior  was 
the  Carlist  country.  Prom  the  sum- 
mit of  Loaomos,  a  magnificent  hill, 
was  86^1  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 


tains; a  vast  valley  colored  like  a 
Turkey  carpet  lay  at  its  base;  and 
this  horizon  of  mountains  had  an  ad- 
ditional interest  by  beine  the  fortresses 
of  the  Carlist  bands.  On  the  summit 
of  Lostornos,  Major  Richardson  found 
Jauregui,  formerly  the  Guerilla  chie^ 
Jcnown  as  El  Pastor,  the  shepherd*  but 
now  transfornned  into  a  general  in  the 
service  of  Queen  Isabella.  Jauregui 
and  his  sta£f  were  leaning  over  the 
parapet,  and  gazing  with  evident  ad- 
miration at  the  scenery  below.  The 
Legion  had  now  passed  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  route,  and  descended 
through  the  mountain  gorges  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ebro.  The  scene  here 
was  still  of  majestic  grandeur;  the 
Ebro,  a  melancholy  river,  blocked  bj 
masses  of  marble ;  the  gorges  steep» 
wild,  and  solemn;  the  genius  of 
the  place,  deepened  by  the  ^nong  pn>> 
babuity  that  Guerillas  were  Mfaind 
the  rocks,  which  involved  the  equally 
strong  i^robability  of  a  shot  tfairoij^h 
the  brains  of  the  spectator.  The 
principal  {mss  itself,  that  of  Ona,  8ui>- 
plied  formidable  recollections,  for  it 
was  the  erave  of  a  French  column, 
massacred  by  the  Guerillas  during  ttie 
war  of  1808. 

In  the  village  of  Ona»  however,  the 
ofi&cers  met  with  an  unexpected  re- 
gale. The  villa|{e  itself  is  a  collec- 
tion of  huts ;  but  m  the  centre  stands  a 
superb  monastery,  covering  a  couple 
of  acres  of  ground,  and  with  its  muU 
titude  of  rooms,  corridors,  and  courts^ 
fit  to  receive  the  whole  Legion,  can- 
non, cavalry,  and  all.  But  superb  as 
the  dwelling  was,  the  convent  had  lost 
all  its  luxuries.  The  monks,  reduced 
to  about  forty,  had  been  served  with  a 
notice  of  ejectment  from  Madrid,  and 
were  about  to  take  their  departure 
next  day.  Lenten  fiire  was  the  na- 
tural consequence ;  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  receive  the  Christinos  with  any 
exuberant  hospitality.  The  first 
course  was  the  Spanish  di^  of  soup, 
which  means  little  more  than  hot  wa- 
ter, with  bread  floating  in  it;  then 
followed  bouilli  in  a  tin  platter,  sur- 
rounded with  beans:  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  boiled  mutton,  and  fi^  with 
very  bad  oil.  They  had  wine,  but  of 
a  meagre  order;  and  for  dessert,  ap- 
ples and  walnuts— the  whole  served 
in  dishes  certainly  of  a  ver^  different 
kind  from  the  dinner-service  at  the 
Clarendon  or  Albion. 
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Bvt  it  was  DOW  NoTembeft  and  on 
arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  Vit- 
toriat  this  winter  overtook  them.  All 
was  deaolatioD  ;•  *the  officers'  biUets 
ezhibitad  nothing  but  empty  rooms , 
brick  floors,  and  naked  walls,  without 
afir^^aoe — the  4)eople,  shaking  with 
cold,  dragging  their  Umbs  through 
the  streets,  or  hanging  over  the  stove 
in  some  oofiee>-hou8e.  The  British 
did  their  best  to  keep  their  fingers 
and  loes  upon  them.  Horse-cloths 
were  spread  for  carpets;  great-coats 
were  hung  against  doors ;  wood  that 
refbsed  to  bum,  though  it  could 
smoke,  was  tried,  and  tlie  whole  com- 
^nrts  of  life  in  this  region  of  snow  were 
confined  to  sleep. 

But  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the 
Major,  who,  whatever  he  may  have 
learned  in  tiie  ranks  of  the  Chnstinos, 
as  a  Brilon,  and  had  once  served  as  a 
Britirii  officer,  should  eoually  dis- 
graoe  his  book,  himself,  and  his  cause, 
by  advocatii^  the  principle  of  exter- 
mination. He  strongly  objects  to  the 
jyitem  of  bmtif,  which,  he  says,  was 
pursued  by  the  Queen's  generals. — 
We  were  at  first  at  a  Ions  to  compre- 
hend what  this  system  of  lenity  meant, 
where  it  was  the  established  custom  to 
put  every  prisoner  to  death.  This, 
we  thought,  was  going  atrociously  far, 
and  was  enough  of  itself  to  brmg  a 
curse  upon  any  eause.  But  no! 
''the  true  sjrstem  would  have  been  to 
carry  fire  and  sword  into  the  country 
^f  their  enemies;"  in  other  words, 
to  bam  every  cottage,  village,  and 
dty  in  the  frontier  provinces,  giving 
file  men  to  the  mercy  of  the  ouUet 
and  the  bayonet,  and  the  women  to 
the  same,  or  worse,—- and,  in  fiEict, 
tioming  the  three  br  four  finest  pro- 
vinces of  I^Mun  into  ashes  and  blood* 
And  wh^l  Because,  forsooth,  the 
L^ion,  m  their  various  excursions 
round  Bilboa,  were  ofiener  fired  on 

a  the  Carlist  peasants  than  bv  the 
rlist  troops."  But  what  might  the 
Carlist  peasant  say  upon  the  sut)9ect  1 
Would  he  not  bie  entitled  to  ask. 
What  had  brought  the  Legion  there  ? 
There  was  no  war  between  England 
and  Spain ;  the  Legion  could  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
eoen^  ;  ihef  were  simply  strangers 
who  sold  the  use  of  their  bayonets  for 
I^Mnish  coin,  and  earned  their  hire  in 
Spanish  battle  !  What  difference  was 
there  between  them  and  the  highway- 
man, ezcqpt  that  they  wore  red  coats 


and  the  highwayman  brown  or  blue ; 
that  they  were  twelve  thousand  instead 
of  one ;  that  they  were  command^  by 
a  chief  mercenary,  who  called  hirosdf 
a  general ;  and  that  they  did,  in  one 
montfti,  twelve  thousand  times  more 
misch^f  than  had  been  done  by  all  the 
highwaymen  of  Spain  in  ^e  last  hun- 
dred years  1  And  for  resisting  the 
slayers  in  the  red  coats  was  the 
Spaniard  to  be  put  to  death  rather  than 
for  resisting  the  robbor  in  the  brown? 
The  arguments  of  the  Grecian  ge- 
nerals for  stopping  short  of  this  sum- 
mary process  of  destroying  the  very 
finest  portkm  of  the  Peninsula,  have 
no  weight  with  the  galUmt  Major. 
They  say,  **  if  we  burn  all  the  cities, 
we  must  iMirn  the  houses  of  as  many 
Christinos  as  Carlists.;  for  they  are 
mixed  every  where.  And  if  we  bum 
crops,  the  enemy  will  burn  crops  too ; 
and  if  we  bum  Carlist  houses,  Carlists 
will  bum  Christine  houses.  Thus 
one-half  of  Spain  would  be  burned  by 
one  party,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
other."  A  fine  prospect  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne,  whether  Don 
Carlos,  or  Isabella !  Still  this  does 
not  satisfy  the  gallant  Major.  **  No 
man,"  replies  he,  **  can  cooll v  advo- 
cate a  war  of  extermination,  unoer  ordi- 
nary  circumstances.  But  what  mercy 
have  those  people  a  right  to  expect 
from  us,  to  whom  they  will  show  no 
other  mercy  than  that  of  the  bullet 
and  the  ccmi  V*  Anun  we  say,  what 
business  had  the  Major  and  his  com- 
rades there  1  their  going  waa  wholly 
voluntary.  They  were  not  sent  by 
their  Kin^;— they  were  as  little  con- 
nected with  Spain  as  with  the  anti- 
podes. And  why  should  not  the 
Spaniard  shoot  and  hang  men  who 
volunteered  his  death,  the  destructioa 
of  his  property,  and  the  ravage  of  his 
country  1  The  laws  of  war  refer  only 
to  those  who  make  war  bytbe  legiti- 
mate  means  of  nations.  The  fbunda- 
tion  of  those  laws  is  chiefly  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  individual  combatants 
on  both  sides  have  but  little  personal 
fooling  in  the  matter ;  that  they  came 
merely  as  subjects  of  their  several 
masters,  and  came  by  the  compulsion 
exercised  by  military  obedience  to 
those  masters.  But  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different  where  there  is  an  in- 
dividual traffic  in  war,  where  the  [mer- 
cenary comes  forward  in  his  own  per- 
son to  make  money  on  his  own  account, 
and  where  his  earnings  are  to  be  cal- 
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color  of  the  dgmr  in  hit  mooth,  vet 
be  had  a  bold  and  steady  lookv  wtnch 
has  been  wofiiUy  belied  by  the  ttmi- 
dity,  weakness,  and  wavering  <^  ewery 
campalEn  since  that  time. 

^ _.  ^ The  Major  has  evidently  two  objects 

who  came  to  make  money  or  her  de-  of  vengeance  in  this  world — ^En^ioii 
vastation— a  legion  of  the  rabble  of  Tories  and  BfMinish  insur|entB.  He 
some  country  in  profound  peace  with  thus  begins  his  Journal  of  ChrimiaB 
her,  a  refuse  legion,  recruited  from  day,  December  2o ;  **  This  is  the  day 
the  lowest  population,  and  led  by  ad-   the  Tories  prophesied  that  what  few  of 

us  should  be  left  would  be  in  LoodoB, 


culAled  by  the  numbeir  of  native  lives 
which  he  has  sacrificed.  Or,  to  settle 
the  question  at  once,  what  would  be 
the  reeling  of  England,  in  case  of  in- 
vasion, if  she  found  among  the  rava- 
gers  of  her  country  a  body  of  men 


venturers  whose  only  object  was  to 
make  the  most  money  in  the  shortest 
way  ?  England  would  unquestionably 
hang  every  man  of  them  on  the  first 
tree. 

The  Legion  at  last  reached  Vittoria, 
and  were  reviewed  by  General  Cor- 
dova, whose  staff  was  remarkably 
showy.  All  was  now  a  holiday.  In 
the  evening  a  ball  was  given  at  the 
theatre  to  the  officers  of  the  Legion, 
but  without  a  supper,  which  was  re- 
garded  by  those  warriors  as  a  sad 
uiilure.  Cordova,  Eapartero,  and 
Evans  were  c^  the  party.    Cordova 


half-starved,  and  crippled,  and  eaMiij 
looldng  into  the  plumpudding  saofM. 
They  weie  wrong— the  day  has  been 
kept  by  us  with  all  the  festivi^  of  our 
ancestors ;  and  we  have  wine  and 
charity  in  abundanoe,  thank  Heaven, 
to  drink  to  a  better  feeling  on  the  psurt 
of  the  Tories  themselves.  To  crown 
those  festivities,  we  have  had  the  plee- 
sure  of  witnessing  the  arrival  of  a 
number  of  deserters,  who  came  in 
early  in  the  evening.**  He  then  gives 
agoodjokeontheCarlist  part  The 
peasantry,  who   had   heard   of    tbe 


«Ehibited  the  courtier— a  character   English  taste  for  turke3r8  at  Chrnt- 


for  which  he  had  been  famous  in  Ma- 
drid, and  which  his  subsequent  military 
career  showed  to  be  the  only  charac- 
ter he  was  fit  for. 

But  as  some  curiosity  adheres  to  his 
recollection,  and  he  was  then  the  hero 
of  a  month,  we  may  as  well  say  what 
he  appeared  to  the  Major.  His 
'  figure  was  thin  and  spare,  his  shoulders 
were  narrow,  and  yet  there  was  a 
H^tness  about  his  movements,  and  a 
quickness  in  his  eye,  which  evidently 


mas,  had  fattened  nombers  for  flie 
Vittoria  market  As  this  was  in  the 
Carlist  villages,  the  preparation  was 
seen,  but  suffered  to  go  on.  Twe 
days  before  Christmas  the  turkeys 
were  ooUected  together  in  troopa,  and 
were  about  to  move  on  Yittoiia,  but 
the  Carlist  soldiery  now  interposed.—* 
•"The  Enfflish,''  said  [they,  •'may  be 
fbnd  of  turides,  but  so  are  we,  and  wkh 
your  leave  we  will  dine  on  them.**-^ 
The  command  was  irresistible,  aad  tbe 


ooceivc^  the  Major  into  a  belief  that  turkeys  died  in  the  cause  of  loyalty-c 
he  had  found  in  him  a  man  prompt       An  anecdote  is  related  of  the  eal* 
to  conceive,  and  as  prompt  to  act —  lantry  of  Zumalacarragui.    The  day 
Never  was  physiognomist  more  de-   before  his  bombardment  of  Bilboa  hie 
oeived.     Among  all  the  tribes  who  sent  into  the  town  to  say,  that  if  there 
successively  assumed  the  command  of  were  any  English  ladies  that  wished 
^Christine  armies,  Cordova  on  the   to  eo  away,  he  would  allow  them  till 
first  occasion,  and  on  all,  showed  him-   eight  o'clock  on  the  following  mom- 
self  the  most  trifling  ;promisinj^  every   ing.     An   application   was  made  to 
thing,  he  executed  nothing ;  pfedging   him  to  know  whether  Spanish  ladies 
himself  to  his  English  allies,  ne  never   would  be  allowed  to  come  outt    He 
led  them  to  the  field  without  leading   asked  how    many  required  the  per- 
them  ioto  disaster ;  and  af\er  a  couple   mission  ?  and  on  being  U^d  twenty, 
of  campaigns,  in  which  he  exhibited   gave  his  consent,  only  stipulatiag  that 
more  than  the  caprice  of  a  courtier,  they  should  oome  out  undier  the  fiitish 
and  more  than  the  irresolution  of  a   flag.     The   ladles    came,    and  thos 
Spaniard,  saw  the  command  of  the  escaped  the  perils  of  the  siege, 
army  taken    fiom  him   from   mere       In  January,  a  part  of  the  AfHcao 
national  disgust  at  his  inactivity.—   Legion,  cf  which  we  have  heard  se 
Espartero  was  equally  a  deception;  he   much,  marched  into  Vittoria;  ther 
had  the  look  of  a  warrior,  and  though   were  three   thousand  five  hondrea 
mis  was  partly  made  up  of  whisker,  a   strong,  a  fine  body  of  men,  principally 
pair  of  heavy  brows,  and  a  skin  the  MeB,QermaBa,andlNgiiina,iioarosiy 
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ODe  baadred  Flench.  Tlieir  vnifonn 
ymm  that  of  the  ChaDe^oris»  red  caps, 
led  tiooMrSi  and  a  uueish-gre^  great- 
coat ;  but  with  white  crosB-belta,  in- 
stead of  the  black  pooch-belt  roood  the 
waist.  The  sight  of  this  relDforoement 
pots  the  MtLJor  into  such  good  humor, 
ihat,  with  a  spirit  of  prediction  as  un- 
hicfcy  as  hk  spirit  of  physiocnomy, 
his  oftly  ftar  is,  that  the  war,  in  con^ 
of  their  arriyal,  will  be  fi- 
I  toosoon.  In  his  opinion  the  game 
I  wholly  up  with  Don  Carios ;  that 
theoonkm  wasestablished,  which  shut 
him  up  hermetically  amoo^  the 
moartains;  and  that  the  Legion  and 
the  Christiocs  had  nothmg  further  to 
do  than  drife  him  on  from  post  to  post, 
antil  thcgr  did  not  leave  htm  a  smgle 
roof  to  shelter  his  fugttire  head,  nor  a 
blade  of  grass  for  the  biTouac  of  his 
ftUenroyalnr. 

Bvt  DOW  the  plot  began  to  Ihickon ; 
the  Garlists  were  evidently  determined 
to  spoil  the  prophecy.  Within  two  or 
three  days  the  allies  marched  out  to 
laJm  possession  of  the  oountry ;  but 
Cordova  had  scarcely  left  the  walls 
when  he  found  himseu  hotly  engaged, 
and  kept  at  bay  from  morning  till  mid- 
night. The  only  fruits  of  this  engage- 
ment were  a  number  of  unfortunate 
feUowa  wounded,  who  were  brought 
into  Vittoria.  It  became  evident,  how- 
ever, that  this  was  not  the  proper  time 
for  sealing  up  Don  Carlos ;  for,  within 
two  days,  the  whde  of  the.  Spani^ 
and  EagUah  divisions  ML  back  upon 
Vittoria.  Hiose  hostilities  disclosed 
some  mhersecrets ;  one  of  which  was, 
ttiat  General  Evans  was  very  little 
in  the  eoofidence  of  the  Spanish  Gene^ 
nd ;  and  the  other  was,  tnat  if  he  did 
sot  lode  very  carefully  to  himself; 
the  Legion  would  be  left  as  a  bonm 
howehe  to  the  Carlists.  A  grand  move- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  had  been  con- 
structed, which  was  to  take  place  on 
te  16th  of  January,  and  extinguish 
the  war  in  the  north.  The  Lew^ion  ad- 
vanced to  the  pcmit  directed ;  while 
Cordova,  with  his  main  body,  was  to 
move  and  make  the  mnd  attack. 
The  first  night  concluded  nothing; 
the  next  day,  though  firing  was  con- 
stantly heard  in  toe  direction  taken 
by  the  Spanish  General,  no  orders 
eame  ftom  him.  On  the  third,  Geoe*- 
ral  Evans  rode  with  his  staff  and  a, 
pnty  of  dragoons  to  know  bow  thmgs 
were  going  on.  On  their  arrival 
i^the  beig&s  of  Artaban,  they  fiw&d, 


to  their  utter  astoni^meot,  the  whole 
Spanish  army,  with  Cordova  at  its 
head,  in  full  retreat  for  Vittoria.  This 
extraordinary  performance  must  have 
thrown  the  Legion  into  the  very  jaws 
of  ruin.  No  intimation  of  the  retreat 
had  been  g[iven ;  and  the  immediate 
result  of  driving  the  Spaniards  withhi 
the  walls  of  the  city,  roust  have  been 
to  envelope  the  unlucky  English  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  Carlist  batta- 
lions, but  why  had  not  intelligence 
of  the  retreat  been  communicated  1 
No  question  could  be  more  natural, 
yet  the  Spcmiard  found  an  extreme 
difficulty  m  answering  it.  His  only 
apology  was,  that  he  had  sent  several 
of  his  aides-de-camp  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  but  that  they  had  all  loH 
their  tooy/— that  way  being  but  a 
league  and  a  half,  and  the  Legion  be- 
ing posted  on  a  range  of  hills  I  The 
conjecture  of  the  time,  however,  was, 
that  the  Spaniard  in  leaving  the  Eng- 
lishman  in  a  scrape,  had  no  objection 
to  seeing  him  in  a  scrape.  Nothing 
can  be  more  singular  than  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  Spanish  character. 
By  nature  they  are  generous,  hospi- 
table, and  remarkable  for  their  civdi- 
ty  to  strangers ;  but  by  their  military 
habits  they  are  the  most  jealous,  arro- 
gant, and  suspicious  people  of  the 
earth.  This  arises  from  their  pride, 
which  is  neculiarly  touched  on  all  oc- 
casions or  their  martkd  proweas;  they 
would  rather  be  beaten  by  an  enemy 
than  triumph  through  the  assistance 
of  a  friend ;  this  was  the  case  through- 
out the  whole  Peninsular  war.  Though 
they  were  driven  like  dust  before  the 
FroQeh,  they  would  never  suffer  their 
battalions  to  be  commanded  by  Britiiii 
officers ;  the  example  of  the  Portuffuese 
was  lost  on  them ;  they  saw  the  leeble 
levies  of  Portugal  orsanized  b^  British 
officers,  fightiuR  with  the  discipline  €i 
veterans,  and  driving  the  French  be- 
fore them.  Yet  all  would  not  teadi 
the  incorrigible  Spaniard  that  there 
was  greater  disgrace  in  running  awa3r 
before  an  enemy  than  in  beating  him 
by  the  help  of  Enfflish  brains.  The 
consequence  was,  tnat  they  were  al- 
ways beaten ;  and  still  the  more  they 
were  beaten  the  prouder  they  were ; 
—such  is  the  measureless  absurdity  of 
popular  wisdom. 

The  impression  among  the  L^;ion 
at  this  period  unquestionably  was  one 
of  infinite  disgust  at  their  desertion ; 
and  whether  Uiis  was  amatter  of  ne- 
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eect  or  of  neceasity,  the  feeling  clear- 
uohinged  the  whole  campaiga. 
"  On  Evans's  ascertaining  that  Cor- 
dova had  gone  to  the  right  about,  there 
was  no  resource  for  him  but  to  follow 
the  example;  he  instantly  galloped 
tack,  and  as  the  evening  fortunately 
happened  to  close  in  a  dense  fog,  the 
Leeion  were  moved  down,  exactly  at 
midnight,  from  the  heights,  in  no 
small  fear  of  the  enemy's  being  upon 
them.  In  this  condition  they  passed 
Zadord ;  and  of  such  escapes  as  these 
was  made  up  the  campaign,  which, 
according  to  General  Bvans's  declara- 
tions, was  to  have  been  a  march  to 
Madrid. 

But  deplorable  scenes  at  this  period 
were  gomg  on  in  Vittoria;  fatigue, 
disappointment,  bad  provisions,  and 
worse  accommodation,  had  broueht  a 
virulent  typhus  into  the  town.  ^  It  fell 
heavily  on  the  Legion ;  it  speedily  lost 
eight  officers,  and  a  ^reat  number  of 
men.  The  Major  himself,  who  was 
now  appointed,  pro  tempore,  comman- 
dant, was  at  length  taken  ill,  and  on 
his  recovery  in  March,  on  a  day  which 
he  dates  as  February  the  thirtieth — a 
date  the  creation  of  which  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  gallant  Major's  calen- 
dar, and  would  do  honor  to  the  inven- 
tion of  any  Milesian  alive — ^he  tells  us 
that  the  Legion  had  buried  upwards 
of  seven  hundred  men  and  forty  offi- 
cers, since  Christmas.  Twelve  of  their 
medical  men  had  already  died ;  a  great 
portbn  of  this  calamity  had  resulted 
from  billeting  the  men  in  convents, 
damp,  unfurnish^,  and  impure.  Those 
who  confiscate  convents  and  churches 
are  seldom  much  the  better  for  their 
bar^in.  Idle  as  the  superstitions  of 
Spain  may  be,  thejr  are  infinitely  bet- 
ter than  the  rapacity  and  profligacy 
which  have  come  in  their  place ;  and 
we  can  scarcely  conceive  a  nK>re  natu- 
ral result  than  that  those  who  pollute 
and  plunder  edifices  devoted  to  the 
service  of  Heaven,  should  suffer  for 
the  profanation.  Two  regiments,  the 
second  and  fiflh,  were  sent  to  find 
what  rest  they  could  on  the  cold  stones 
of  the  churcnes ;  in  consequence,  the 
hospitals  were  soon  filled,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  second  regiment,  but 
lately  regarded  as  the  finest  of  the  Le- 

Son,  could  not  muster  a  hundred  and 
\j  men  on  parade.  The  miserable 
Spanish  authorities  would  furnish  nei- 
ther bed  nor  blankets,  and  the  men 
died  in  heaps ;  two  of  the  regiments 


were  utterly  broken  up,  and  the  whole 
force  reduced  to  a  state  of  inefficieBcy. 

In  April,  a  new  destination  for  the 
Legion  occurred.    The  Major  had  al« 
ready  reached  Santando,  with  which 
he  was  deliehted :  it  was  the  prettiest 
town  he  bad  seen  in  northern  Spain, — 
much  superior  to  Vittoria,  and  better 
than  Bilboa.    The  removal  of  the  Lb- 
gion  filled  every  one  wHh  new  hopes ; 
they  werethorouehl3r  sick  of  the  rnoun- 
tain  fighting,  and  with  good  reason  ; 
they  were  rejoiced  to  get  out  of  the 
way  of  Cordoya,  who  tricked  them 
where  he  did  not  thwart  them ;  and  in 
high  spirits  they  planned  a  campaim 
which  was  to  raise  the  ueges  of  St. 
Sebastian  in  Bilboa,  and  sweep  the 
Carlists  off  the  face  of  the  lapd.    Of 
this  stuff  are  the  dreams  of  soldiership 
made.  We  have  here  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  Major  of  that  summary 
process  which  his  General  is  now  so 
vigorously  denying  in  Westminster. 
Flogging  was  the  order  of  the  day ; 
the  fornmlities  which  patriots  in  Eng- 
land find  80  perfectly  absurd,  were 
evidently  found  equally  absurd  by  the 
General;   the  one  grand  dififerenoe, 
however,  subsisting  l^tween  the  repre- 
sentatives and  the  constituents,  that  he 
flogged  without  any  formality  at  all. 
The  Major  tells  us  **  it  is  and  has  been 
for  some  length  of  time  the  practice  to 
punish  delinquents  on  the  spot  when 
caught  in  the  fact ;  a  system  which 
spares  the  trouble  of  assembling  a  court 
martial."    We  leaye  the  General  and 
M^or  to  settle  this  matter  together. 

On  the  Oth  of  Mi^,  the  Legion 
marched  out  from  St.  Sebastian  to  at- 
tack the  enemy's  lines ;  the  men  were 
assembled  soon  after  midnight  without 
sound  of  drum  or  bugle.  At  the  first 
dawn  they  were  all  put  in  motion; 
the  Carlist  lines  were  formidable,  three 
in  number,  and  planted  with  eome 
heavy  guns — which  soon  began  to 
pour  grape  and  canister-shot  along 
the  road.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
light  brigade  came  in  front  of  the  bat* 
teries,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  ot  mus- 
ketry, through  which  they  forced  their 
way,  gallanQy  took  possession  of  the 
Carlist  outpc^ts,  consisting  of  some 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  batteries.  But 
on  the  first  attempt  to  move  beyond  the 
cover  of  those  hoases,  such  a  storm  of 
fire  poured  upon  them  as  drove  them 
back  immediately  to  seek  for  shelter 
where  they  could.  Evans,  in  this  in- 
stance,  behaved  with  a  Imtvery  which 
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DO  man  denies  liiin;  he  mounted  a 
parapet  expoeed  to  the  fire,  and  called 
oo  the  tnxMpe  to  advance^  and,  if  neces- 
wry,  **  to  die''  like  Englishmen.  But* 
alluriDg  as  the  topic  was,  the  General's 
eloquence  was  thrown  away,  and  the 
men  would  not  come  forward  **  to  die." 
llie  second  division  had  been  equally 
beaten  already.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
mend  the  General's  tactics,  but  it  seems 
the  most  unaccountable  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  hare  thus  suffer* 
ed  his  troops  to  run  their  heads  against 
the  wall.  We  believe  that  no  officer 
oo  earth  but  himself  would  have 
teought  up  a  column  directly  in  the 
face  of  intrenchments  with  nothing  but 
moBketrr  against  grape;  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  single  gun  to  clear 
Ins  way,  a  sinele  fascine  to  fill  the 
ditefa,  or  a  singfo  ladder  to  help  him 
op  against  the  works«  The  consequence 
was,  that  if  he  was  not  totally  beaten, 
hshad  nothing  butaccident  to  thank  for 
hisescape.By  the  rarest  of  oil  accidents 
two  Eni^h  steamershad  come  into  the 
harbor  of  SuSebastian  while  the  action 
was  going  on,  brinj^ing  with  them  the 
reserve  of  the  Legion.  One  of  them 
immediately  began  to  throw  shells  into 
tiie  Carlist  lines.  By  a  shell,  the  se- 
cood  in  command,  Bagastibelza,  was 
killed.  Hie  colond  of  the  Chapel- 
florries^  or  Carlist  light  troops,  was 
Killed  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
Cariists  weie  evidently  thrown  into 
djsord^  by  this  unexpected  fire.  The 
mortar  practice  was  capital.  Every 
shell  dn^ped  into  the  intrenchments ; 
a  breach  was  effected,  and  the  reserve 
coming  np«  the  left  of  the  podtion  was 
gained.  The  other  brijgades  now  ad- 
vanced, and  the  Cariists  retreating, 
the  remaining  batteries  were  carried 
without  much  difficult;^. 

But  the  loss  was  formidable;  seventy- 
eight  officers,  and  nearly  800  men, 
were  put  hare  de  eornboL  The  Car- 
lists  were  calculated  to  have  lost  nearly 
as  many.  But  from  their  protected 
statje,  their  being  the  defenoers,  and 
their  ^peedy  retreat  when  the  fire  from 
the  ships  had  turned  the  day,  the  num- 
ber must  have  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. One  of  the  characters  of  Ge- 
neral Evans's  military  genius,  accord- 
ing to  this  narrative,  is,  that  if  he 
gains  battles  by  accident,  he  contrives 
to  lose  their  advantage  by  his  own 
volition.  Hernani  was  opened  to  him 
by  the  retreat  of  the  Cariists,  yet  he 
stayed  where  he  was,  and  stayed  until 


the  Cariists  came  back,  attacked  him 
on  the  6th  of  June,  surnrised  some  of 
his  posts,  and  were  not  driven  back  till 
aAer  a  loog'struggle  of  fourteen  hours. 
His  next  exploit  was  against  Fontara- 
bia,  where  he  was  defeated,  lost  many 
men,  and  was  glad  to  retire  to  St.  Se- 
bastian. In  the  various  attacks  several 
extraordlhary  personal  escapes  occur- 
red. In  one  ini^ance,  in  a  recognisance 
by  Jauregui,  a  Captain  Atkins  of  the 
rifles  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Cariists ;  a  Captain  Brown  of  the 
same  corps,  conceiving  the  enemy  to 
be  Christines,  from  seeing  his  fnend 
amongst  them,  was  on  the  point  of 
running  into  the  midst  of  them  with 
some  soldiers,  when  Atkins  gallantly 
cried  out  to  warn  him  of  his  dangers 
Brown  instantly  went  to  the  right- 
about with  his  men,  followed  by  a 
volley  from  the  Cariists;  Atkins,  taking 
advaatase  of  the  confusion,  instantly 
dashed  forward,  and  wisely  taking  a 
direction  different  from  that  of  the 
fugitives,  got  within  cover  of  a  hedjge 
before  the  enemy  could  take  aim  wiu 
precision.  Both  escaped,  though  Browa 
with  three  wounds.  The  conduct  of 
the  two  officers  showed  ipreat  smart- 
ness and  presence  of  mino. 

At  this  period,  great  dinattsfactioB 
occurred  in  the  Legion,  in  consequence 
of  the  fiulure  of  pay,  alleged  partiali- 
ties in  the  distribution  or  decorations 
(absurd,  as  such  things  generally  are, 
and  still  more  absurd  from  their  being 
lavished  on  a  foree  which  had  done 
nothing),  and  quarrels  about  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contract  tmder  which 
the  troops  had  enlisted.  In  conse- 
ouenoe,  the  Legion  became  compara- 
tively inefficient,  its  principal  officers 
retiring,  and  its  men  daily  demandinff 
their  discharge.  Among  the  retired 
was  the  Ma^r,  who,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  writes  the  latter  half  of  his 
book  in  as  much  wrath  with  Evans 
as  the  former  in  laudation.  Evans 
has  since  that  period  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  his  military  fiime.  So  long  as 
his  blunders  were  covered  by  the  can- 
non of  the  British  ships,  he  was  not 
altogedier  undone ;  but  the  claim  even 
of  those  dubious  and  worthless  victo- 
ries was  no  loneer  within  his  reach 
when  he  himself  had  gone  beyond  the 
range  of  shot  and  shell  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's steamers  Phcenix  and  Salaman- 
der. The  action  at  Hernani  was 
fought  under  his  own  auspices,  and, 
unluckily  for  himself  and  the  Legion, 
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a  mile  and  a-half  beyond  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ships.  All  voices  charge 
him  with  three  grand  blunders ;  any 
one  of  the  three  being  enough  to  make 
defeat  a  matter  of  calculation.  The 
newspapers,  which  are  still  an  uncon- 
tradicted authority  on  the  subject,  tell 
us  that  the  troops  were  left  for  three 
days  on  the  ground  by  some  extraor- 
dinary neglect  of  the  Commissariat,  in 
a  state  approaching  to  famine ;  that  the 
General  left  his  flank  completely  un- 
covered, which  was  in  consequence 
turned  by  the  Carlists ;  and  that  he 
had  neglected  to  form  a  reserve,  which 
of  course  made  the  turning  of  his 
flanks  a  matter  of  certain  ruin.  Every 
evil  that  could  be  predicted  from  this 
imhappy  arrangement  regularly  fol- 
lowed: the  men  were  insubordinate, 
and  glad  to  exhibit  their  wrath  by 
flying  from  the  field  ;  the  Carlisto 
Uirn^  the  flank,  with  the  whole  army 
looking  on,  and  as  they  rushed  to  the 
rear  lound  neither  redoubt  nor  re- 
serve  to  check  their  progress.  The 
Christinos  had  been  blamed  for  the 
loss  of  the  day  in  other  actions ;  but 
here  it  was  tne  work  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogsmen,  the  regiments  of  the  Legion 
were  the  first  to  run.  The  hurried 
retreat  soon  broke  into  a  disorderly 
flight ;  the  road  was  chdced  up  with 
fugitives,  consisting  alike  of  the  troops 
and  the  rabble  of  St.  Sebastian.  Even 
dien  the  presence  of  a  battalion  of 
British  marines  alone  seems  to  have 
saved  the  Legion  and  the  rabble  alike 
from  massacre. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  some 
marches  to  take  possession  of  some  of 
the  little  fortresses,  all  but  abandoned 
by  the  Carlists  on  their  grand  move- 
ment into  Catalonia,  closed  the  day  of 
General  Evans's  hopes  of  Spanish  glo- 
ry. He  has  now  returned  to  this  coun- 
try to  recommence  his  Parliamentary 
exploits^  and  combat  those  terrible  per- 
sonages the  Tories,  who  scoff  at  all 
the  charlatanry  of  political  adventu- 
rers, attempt  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  was  delivered  to  them,  and 
prefer  monarchy  and  peace  to  a  Jaco- 
bin usurpation  and  a  civil  war.  He 
comes  now  covered  with  all  the  glory 
that  is  to  be  found  in  a  succession  of 
defeats— with  all  the  personal  respect 


that  can  survive  perpetual  charges  by 
all  kinds  of  persons,  in  all  kinds  of 
ways,  Parliantent,  the  newspapers,  and 
volumes  like  Major  Richardson's ;  and 
with  the  patriotic  renown  of  having 
shown  that  the  man  who  deprecates 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails  on  this  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Biscay,  may  apply  it  without 
any  ceremony  whatever  on  the  oppo- 
site shoror^e  having  two  views  of 
the  afiair,  one  for  England,  and  an- 
other for  every  other  part  of  the  globe, 
Eneli^men  still  bems  the  subjects 
of  the  application.  Beiore  this  paper 
meets  tne  public  eye  his  claims  on 
Westminster  will  be  settlcKl.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  base- 
ness of  the  Radical  fistction  in  West- 
minster is  fully  shown  by  the  feet,  that 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  re- 
monstranceagainst  the  conductalleg^ 
to  have  been  pursued  by  their  Penin- 
sular Radical.  We  have  not  heard  of 
a  syllable  of  inquiry,  on  their  patriotic 
part,  into  the  cnarges  which,  for  the 
last  year,  miserable  inent  thronging 
our  streets  in  every  variety  of  wretch- 
edness, have  openly  brought  against 
the  managers  of  the  Legion  in  Spain. 
We  have  heard  as  little  ^  any  demand 
as  to  the  alleged  breach  of  contract  in 
the  time  of  the  dismissal  of  the  men ; 
nothing  as  to  their  being  imprisoned 
and  flogged— charges  with  which  the 
public  journals  echoed  from  end  to  end 
of  England.  The  time  was,  when  the 
very  words  military  flogging,  would 
have  raised  the  voice  of  all  Westmin- 
ster in  riehteous  indignation.  On  this 
ground  Sir  J.  HobhoUse  was  turned 
out.  But  the  supreme  Radicalism  of 
General  Evans  covers,  like  charity, 
every  thing ;  under  its  ample  envelope 
a  man  may  be,  or  do,  any  thing  be 
pleases.  The  patriotic  doctrine  of 
merit  entitles  him  to  the  indulgence 
of  every  favorite  vice,  folly,  or  atrocity 
of  his  nature.  The  Westminster  con- 
fessional sells  the  absolution  to  the 
sinner ;  and  on  the  fact  being  ascer- 
tained that  he  is  *'for  ballot,  rabble 
suff'rage,  the  fall  of  the  Peers,"  and 
the  other  essential  principles  of  rabble 
government,  he  is,  like  the  regene- 
rated Papistt  incapable  of  sin,  personal 
or  political,  civil  or  military^  English 
or  Peninsular. 
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THE  LZTESAKT  BSMAINS  OF  ISAAC  TOMKIIfSy  GENT. 
COmfUmCATBD  BT  PfiTEB  JBHKINfi  HIS  LITERABT  SXBCT7T0B. 


OxTK  readers,  we  hope«  have  not 
altogether  forgotten  toac  Tomklns, 
g^t^  whose  dashing  pamphlet  on  the 
AristocTacy  of  £ngland»  the  public, 
by  some  unaccountable  hallucination, 
persisted  in  ateribing,  for  a  timoi  to  no 
less  a  personage  than  Lord  Brougham 
andVauz.  We  take  some  credit  to  our- 
selves as  having  been  thehumble  instru- 
ments of  vindicating  the  paternal  claims 
of  the  Bagman,  and  restoring  the  child 
ofbis  imagination  to  its  **  truly  begotten 
fidber ;"  and  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Tomkins  felt  duly  grateful 
for  the  exertions  of  this  Magazine  on 
his  behalf.  On  his  very  next  visit  to 
Edinburgh  he  left  his  card  for  us 
(accompanied  by  a  list  of  hardware 
articles,  all  warranted  of  the  best 
manufacture,)  with  an  intimation  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  execute  any 
wders  for  us,  either  in  the  literary 
or  the  iron  line,  as  might  be  agreeable. 
For  reasons  into  which  it  is  at  present 
unnecessary,  and  might  be  pamful  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  enter, 
we  declii^  his  offer  of  literary  con- 
tributions, but  were  happy  to  liave  it 
in  our  power  to  show  our  sense  of  his 
polite  attention  by  a  liberal  order  for 
that  handsome  stove  and  patent  fender, 
which:  adorn  the  premises  in  George 
Street,  and  which  nave  really  no  other 
fiiult,  except  that  both  were  over- 
charged in  the  invoice  about  twenty 
per  cent,  and  that  the  stove  smokes 
ooosumedly. 

We  have  continued  to  feel  an  in- 
terest ill  Tomkins  ever  since,  and 
though  we  certainljr  felt  him  to  be 
one  of  those  whose  mtercourse  is  **  by 
distance  made  more  sweet" — particu- 
larly when  he  indulges  that  penchant 
for  cheese,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
former  notice — still  we  looked  upon 
him  as  a  very  fine  and  vigorous  speci- 
men  of  the  genus  Bagman ;  we  trusted 
he  might  long  be  spared  to  be  the  or- 
nament of  that  peculiar  people  which 
forms  the  fifth  estate  in  modern  so^ 
ciety  (the  press,  as  every  one  knows, 
constituting  the  fourth),  and  were 
quite  unprepared  for  the  sad  catas- 
trophe  of  his  travels,  which  was  dis- 
cloeed  in  the  following  letter,  bear- 
ing the  Blrmmgham  post-mark*  from 


his  friend,  Mr.  Peter  Jenkins.    We 
were,  in  foot,  for  a  moment   quite 
overcome.    Our  hearts  seemed  to  die 
within  us  at  the  announcement. 
"  And  now  and  then  a  si^^h  we  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow.*' 
The  edge  of  our  emotion,  however,  was 
somewhat  blunted  on  observing  that 
the  letter,  which  was  a  triple  one,  was 
not  frankedy  and  that  no  less  than  three 
shillings  was  charged  for  the  postage. 

TO  THE  XDITOB  OF  BLACXWOOP's 
IIAOAZI!fB. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of 
grief  that  I  sit  down  to  communicate 
to  you  some  particulars  of  the  death 
of  Any  late  lamented  friend  Mr.  Isaac 
Tomkins,  and,  in  compliance  with  his 
testamentary  injunctions,  to  transmit 
to  you  some  portions  of  his  numerous 
and  most  interesting  manuscripts.  His 
will  appears  to  have  been  made  very 
lately — in  feet,  just  before  starting  on 
his  north  journey ;  and  whether  it  were 
that  he  had  felt  a  presentiment  of  his 
fate  or  not,  it  contams  a  clause  direct- 
ing that  such  of  his  compositions  as 
should  appear  to  myself  (whom  he  has 
very  handsomely  appointed  his  literary 
executor)  to  be  worthjr  of  seeing  the 
light,  should  be  transmitted  as  soon  as 

Cible  for  publication  in  Blackwood's 
azine,  to  which  he  considered  him- 
self deeply  indebted  for  former  favors. 
The  event  has  but  too  well  justifi^ 
the  presentiment,  if  it  existed,  and 
the  precaution  which  he  then  took  as 
to  the  disposal  of  his  literary  remains. 
Within  a  fortnight  afler  the  date  of 
his  will,  Tomkins  had  ceased  to  be ! 
His  last  journey  is  over !  He  has 
closed  accounts  with  this  world — ^let  us 
hope,  with  a  balance  in  his  favor. 
1  shall  endeavor  to  send  you  such 

{>articulars  as  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
ect,  chiefiy  from  the  depositions  upon 
the  Coroner's  inquest  (which  was  held 
on  the  body  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens), 
relative  to  the  details  of  the  unfortu- 
nate event. 

I  had  arranged  to  meet  with  my 
old  friend  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
present  month  at  Wolverhampton,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  accounts  for 
our  respective  houses;    and   antici- 
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bioed  with  a  regard  for  his  own  per- 
sonal comforts,  for  which  he  was  re- 
maricabte  through  life.  The  words 
were — "past  due" — *" warming  pan;" 
the  former  having  reference,  as  it  since 
appears,  to  a  bill  of  Ifr.  Jeremiafar 
Diddler  of  Shepton  Mallet,  then  in 
the  circle,  and  whichi  I  am  aorrj  to 
say,  has  not  been  retired :  the  latter, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  pointing  at  some 
neglect  or  imperfection  in  tne  warm- 
ing  of  his  bed :  a  reflection,  however, 
for  which,  as  the  chambermaid  has 
since  assured  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes^ 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  de- 
tails before  the  Coroner's  inquest,  the 
circumstances  attending  the  accident 
were  these:  —  Tomkin^  had  dined  in 
the  common  room  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  15th,  and  had  been  observed  hy 
Jones  (of  Woolley  and  Fleecem's)  U> 
be  somewhat  in  low  spirits  durin^p  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.  Hn  de- 
jection was  rather  increased  by  a  re- 
mark from  Jones,  that  the  number  at 
table  formed  exactly  a  devil's  doeen, 
accompanied  by  someconjecturesas  to 
the  individual  upon  whom,  in  the  event 
of  a  scramble,  the  infernal  appropria- 
tion clause  would  probably  operate.  As 
the  evening  wore  on,  however,  Tom- 
kins,  by  following  the  process  recom- 
mended by  the  landlady  in  France,  con- 
trived  to  elevate  his  spirits  verv  consi- 
derably-talked longer  and  louder  even 
than  usual,  sung  several  songs,  one  of 
them  twice  over,  having  encored  him- 
self; went  down  upon  his  knees,  with  a 
tumbler  in  his  hand,  in  proposing  tlie 
President's  health ;  and,in  short,in  pMn 
terms,  got  conspicuously  drunk.  About 
eight  in  the  evening  he  rang  the  bell 
and  ordered  his  gig  Tor  Wolverhamp- 
ton.  Jones,  Who  was  acting  as  Vice, 
saw  plainly  that  he  was  in  no  conditioa 
for  the  road ;  and  endeavored  to  per- 
suade him,  by  the  temptation  of  a  hot 
supper,  to  remain  at  Birmingham  for 
the  nf^ht  But  the  remonstrances  oi 
the  Vice  seemed  only  to  render  him 
more  obstinate;  he  maintained  that 
the  whole  party  were  drunk,  and 
himself  the  only  sober  individual  pre- 
sent; and  when  the  gig  came  to 
the  door,  and  the  hostler  obo  attemnt- 
ed  to  join  his  waminp^  voice  to  the 
rest,  he  seized  the  reins,  sprang,  or 


Dating,  f)rom  the  business  habits  of 
Tomkins,  that  his  arrival  about  din- 
ner-time might  be  calculated  on  with 
something  approaching  to  certainty, 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  desiring  the 
landlord  of  the  New  Hotel  to  get 
us  a  private  room,  dinner  for  two^ 
and  brandy  and  water  for  four, — 
and  to  have  his  favorite  dish,  broiled 
kidneys,  ready  as  the  clock  struck  five. 
To  my  surprise  Tomkins  came  not. 
Conceiving,  however,  that  some  un- 
expected business  engajrement  might 
have  detained  him  at  Birmingham,  I 
felt  no  particular  alarm,  though  a  little 
vexation,  at.  his  absence;  and  by  the 
help  of  the  brandy  and  water,  maiuiged 
to  set  through  me  evening  with  less 
tedium  than  I  expected.  Next  day, 
however,  passed,  and  still  no  appear- 
ance of  Tomkins. 

"  Another  came,  nor  at  the  New  Hotel, 
Nor  at  the  Lion,  nor  the  Swan,  wart  be !" 

I  was  now  persuaded  that  something 
was  the  matter,  and  had  just  ordered 
out  my  gig  for  Birmingham,  when, 
happening  to  look  into  a  copy  of  the 
Birmingham  Journal  in  the  coffee- 
room,  the  foUowinff  paragraph  met  my 
eye,  which  too  well  accounted  for  the 
absence  of  my  poor  friend: — ••We 
regret  to  see  that  Mr.  Isaac  Tomkins, 
traveller  for  the  great  house  of  Steele 
and  Co.,  ironmongers,  Sheffield,  was 
yesterday  thrown  out  of  his  gig  on  the 
Wolverhampton  Road,  close  to  Messrs. 
Boulton  and  Watts  manufactory  at 
Soho,  and  now  lies  dangerously  ill  at 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  of  this  city^ 
indeed  very  slender  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery." 

I  hurried,  you  may  imagine,  as  thai  as 
ray  horse,  which  is  a  g<^  one,  could 
carry  me,  to  the  Hen  and  Chickens ; 
but  It  was  too  late.  Tomkins  was  no 
more.  Concussion  of  the  brain  had 
been  the  consequence  of  his  projection 
from  the  vehicle ;  and  the  case  was 
from  the  first  perceived  to  be  hopeless. 
From  the  time  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  inn  he  never  appears  to 
have  completely  recovered  his  senses; 
but  occasional  expressions  from  time 
to  time  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  ac- 
tive mind  was  even  then  engaged  in 
its  wonted  train  of  ideas.  **T6te 
d'arm^,"  I  believe,  were  the  last  words 
of  Napoleon,  showing  that  the  ruling 
passion  was  strong  in  death.  Those 
of  Tomkins  were  equally  characteris- 
tic of  that  attention  to  bosinew,  com* 


tumbled  into  the  gig,apo6trophizinghi8 
horse  **Quid  times,  Ccssarem  vehisv" 
and  giving  a  smack  to  his  whip  which 
almost  picked  out  the  hostler's  eye  (he 
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had  l)Bt  one,)  Tomkios,  like  the  Lady 
Baussiere,  rode  on. 

As  he  got  along  at  a  devil  of  a  rate, 
be  soon  overtook  the  Reform  and  Op. 
^position  coaches,  both  on  their  way 
'nom  Birmingham  to  Wolverhampton. 
T^ey  were  running  races  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner,  sometimes  the  one 
mooting  a-head,  sometimes  the  othef, 
while  abundance  of  slang  and  bad 
language  were  passing  between  the 
drivers  and  guards  of  the  respective 
Yefaicles.  The  driver  of  the  Reform 
accused  the  opposition  of  having  kid- 
napped  more  than  one  old  gentleman 
by  the  promise  of  dinners  on  the  road, 
and  in^de  seats  for  outside  prices : 
the  Opposition  retorted,  that  Reform 
hiul  tried  to  frighten  every  passenger 
from  entering  his  coach  by  threats 
£i  cuttinsr  Uie  traces,  or  snapping 
the  linchpin ;  and  so  between  mutual 
oaths,  and  cracking  of  whips,  at- 
tempts to  pass  each  other,  and 
screams  of  inside  ])assengers  who  in- 
sisted on  being  let  out,  the  confusion 
was  complete.  Tomkins,  who  had 
been  arousing  himself  as  he  whirled 
along  with  sundry  abortive  attempts 
to  pich  up  a  duck  from  the  road  side 
with  the  thong  of  his  whip,— on  over- 
taking the  rival  coaches  fell  immediate- 
Sr  into  the  wake  of  the  Reform,  and  at 
rst  enjoyed  tlie  scene  extremely,  en- 
couraging the  coachmen  with  shouts  of 
*go  it,"  •*  stick  it  into  him,"  "  lay  it 
on  thick,'*  and  such  other  complimen- 
tary expressions ;  but  at  last,  not  being 
altogether  satissfied  with  some  of  the 
Reform  coachman's  evolutions,  he  be- 
|an  to  bestow  his  abuse  pretty  impar- 
tially on  the  officials  of  both  coaches, 
ofiering  to  leave  his  gig,  and  to  teuch 
the  eoacbman  of  the  Reform  the  use 
of  the  ribbands ;  an  offer  which  the 
coachman  only  acknowledged,  by  ele- 
vating his  cheek  with  his  tongue  in  a 
very  marked  and  peculiar  manner. 
Tornktns,  who  was  in  a  mood  'Uo  chide 
the  thunder  if  at  him  it  roared,"  lost 
any  remains  of  sense  which  he  might 
have  possessed ;  and  tried  the  despe- 
rate game  of  dashing  in  between  the 
two  coaches,  in  the  hope  of  shooting 
a-hend  of  both.  This  bold  manoeuvre 
he  attempted  in  a  very  gallant  man- 
ner, pushing  in  and  cutting  with  his 
whip  right  and  leA,  and  telling  the 
Jehus  on  both  sides  to  take  their 
^ange  out  of  that :  but  alas !  Tom- 
kins  had  miscalculated  his  distance:  he 
came  smack  against  the  hind-wheel  of 
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the  Opposition,  and  was  in  an  instant 
projected  out  of  his  gig,  performing  a 
summerset  over  the  roof  of  the  Reform 
(the  guard  of  which  was  inhuman 
enough  to  call  out  *♦  all  right,"  in  the 
moment  of  projection,)  and  alighting 
on  his  head  in  the  road, — while  the 
gig  itself  lay  upon  the  spot  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  find  too  many  of 
its  master's  compositions  are  left, — a 
fragment.  The  unfortunate  Bagman 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  which  he  had  left  only  about 
an  hour  before ;  and  notwithstanding 
every  attention  which  medical  skifi 
could  bestow,  he  shortly  after  closed 
accounts,  as  above  stated. 

So  perished  Tomkins,  the  lamented 
of  landlords,  the  cherished  of  cham- 
bermaids, the  honored  of  hostlers, 
and  not  unwept  of  waiter  and  bar- 
maid ! — ^brilliant  as  the  lustre  of  his 
own  black  lead  grates,  firm  as  his 
fenders,  acute  as  the  edge  of  his  own 
table-knives,  and  of  alearnine  as  mis- 
cellaneous as  the  sundries  which  line 
the  shelves  of  his  employer's  ware- 
room*. 

It  was  my  first  care  to  look  after  the 
effects  of  my  deceased  friend,  which  I 
found  to  consist  of  a  carpet-bag,  con- 
taining his  wearing  apparel,  and  a 
Bramah  writing-desk,  well  filled  with 
papers,  evidently  of  the  most  miscel- 
laneous kind.  Almost  the  first  thing 
on  which  1  laid  my  hands  was  **the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Isaac  Tom- 
kins, Gont.,"  containing,  among  other 
particulars,  which  1  am  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose,  and  which  have  reference 
to  his  private  affairs  only, — a  direction 
to  myself  to  examine  his  papers — ^both 
those  contained  in  the  Bramah  afore- 
said, and  those  in  a  chest  of  drawers 
at  his  lodgings.  No.  21,  — -  Street, 
Sheffield,  and  to  seloct  therefrom  such 
compositions  as  I  thought  might,  with- 
out discredit  to  his  memory,  be  al- 
lowed to  see  the  light.  These  he  re- 
quested might  be  transmitted  from 
time  to  time  for  insertion  in  your  re- 
spected periodical,  the  proceeds,  if 
any,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Education  Society ;  an  Associa- 
tion founded  under  the  auspices  of  my 
lamented  friend,  andt  in  which,  since  its 
foundation,  be  has  always  taken  the 
warmest  interest. 

I  have  not  yet  inspected  the  drawers 
at  Sheffield,  having  in  fact  never  left 
Birmingham  since  the  accident  hap- 
pened ;  nor  can  I  even  venture  to  say 
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I  have  yet  made  myself  master  of  the  have  adhered  to  the  rules  he  had  laid 

whole  contents  of  the  writing-desk  down  for  the  diyisioo  of  his   tinae. 

itself,  for  so  miscellaneous  an  assort-  His  mode  of  appropriating  the  tweDty- 

ment  of  articles  I  have  never  beheld,  four  hours  certainly  di&red  a  little 

Though  I  well   knew  that  Tomkins  from  that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  but 

had,  in  the  course  of  his  life,  dabbled  not  even  that  great  scholar  could  have 

in  many  things,  I  confess  I  was  quite  more  rigidly  enforced  Uie  laws  which, 

unprepared  for  the  extent  and  variety  he  had  prescribed  for  himself.    Sir 

^f  foooow«h  whSn>i  fkckfiA  mnniic^rinto  William^  dlvlsion  of  tho  day,  if  we 


of  research  which  these  manuscripts 
indicated,  and — to  say  the  truth— tor 
the  success,  in  particular,  with  which 
he  had  cultivated  the  poetical  line* 
having  been  aware  before  that  he 
had  attempted  an  opening  in  that 
ouarter.  I  now  find  that  many  of 
those  songs  with  which  he  charmed 
the  common  room,  alternatelv  settine 
the  table  in  a  roar,  or. melting  all 
hearts  to  tenderness  as  he  described 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  short  and 
sipple  annals  of  the  Bagman,  were 
his  own  composition.  %ut  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  but  the  ntere 
amusement  of  his  gisantic  mind.  No 
branch  of  science,  pnilosophy,  philo- 
logy, politics,  or  ^stronomyi  seems  to 
have  escaped  him.  The  entries  in 
his  journal, — which  he  seems  to  have 
kept  with  much  regularity, — are  sufl&-  . 
cient  to  bewilder  the  brain  of  any  productions  of  his  pen 
ordinary  reader :  Classics  and  cast-  illustrate  the  rare  imp 
metal,  bills,  beef-steaks,  bottmy  and 
brass  candlesticks,  politics,  poetry, 
porter  and  prices-current,  mechanics' 
institutes,  mathematics,  mulled  port, 
and  McMogothic  affinities,  theology, 
and  the  three  per  cents,  succeed  each 
other  in  most  admired  disorder..  As  an 
instance  of  this  ubiquity  of  mind  which 


remember  rightly,  was  this — 

**  Seven  hoan  to  law ;  to  needful  tluflnber 
aeven  ; 
Ten   to   the  world  tUow»  end    etf    to 
Heaven." 

Tomkins  preferred  the  following  ar* 
rangement : — 

*^  Eight  hours  to  sleep,  to  business  eight  be 
given; 
Eiffht  to  the  coroinon-rootD— IA<  rttl  t* 
Heaven !" 

I  shall  not  attempt,  my  dear  8ir» 
to  arrange  the  extracts  which  I  send 
you  in  any  chronological  order*  On 
the  contrary,  I  shall  on  this  occasioD 
confine  myself  to  such  of  his  compo- 
sitions as  are  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, beginning  with  some  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  among  the  latest 
;  because  th^ 
irtiality  of  his 
political  opinionst  and  cannot  but  be 
interesting  at  the  present  important 
crisis,  as  containing  the  views  of  a 
great  observer,  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion. 

I  must  prepare  you,  however,  for 
one  trait  in  the  character  of  Tomkins, 
which  might  otherwise  excite  a  feel- 


distinguished  my  lato  friend,  and  of  ing  of  surprise.  Tomkins  seldom  en- 
the  mmutc  attention  which  he  bestowed  tertained  the  same  views  on  politics 
even  upon  the  most  passing  topic  which  for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time, 
engaged  the  public  attentwn,  I  may  Hence  shallow  observers  have  said  he 
mention,  that  as  he  began  life  with  a  was  a  man  of  no  political  princinles. 
pamphlet  on  West  India  Sugars,  so  On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  all 
almost  the  last  subject  on  which  his  political  principles  in  turn ;  his  capa- 
pen  was  exercised,  was  an  unfinished  cious  mind,  by  turns  Conservative, 
essay  on  the  Howqua  Controversy,  in  Whig,  or  Radical,  embraced  alter- 
which  he  seems  decidedly  to  lean  to  nately  the  views  of  each,  as  they  ap- 
the  side  of  Pidding.  The  line  of  peared  to  him  most  calculated  to  pro- 
ar^ment  taken  by  Tomkins,  may  be  mote  the  public  good,  consistently  with 
sufficiently  conjectured  from  the  mot-  his  own  private  advantage.  Foresee- 
to  which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  disserta-  ing  this  tendenc]^  of  his  mind,  he  was 
tion  :  **  Si  poptdus  vuU  dec^  ifect-  constantly  exercising  his  pen  in  writ- 
piatur,**  ing  upori  all  sides  of  a  question,  never 

The  "frightfiil  eruditkm*'  dis-  being  exactly  sure  which  view  of  the 
played  by  Tomkins,  and  the  extent  matter  it  mieht  ultimately  suit  his 
ana  variety  of  his  ac<}utrement8  and  puipose  to  adopt ;  nay»  having  fre- 
accomplishments,  can  indeed  only  be  quently,  within  a  very  short  period* 
accounted  for  by  the  extraordinary  contrived  to  make  use  of  his  lucubra- 
aad  restless  activity  of  his  mind,  and  tionsonbothsidestbypubiishineanonj- 
the  steadiness  with  which  he  seems  to  mously  the  one  as  a  reply  to  the  other. 
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Tomkios    was    originally   a    stroDg 
supporter  of  the  close  burgfa  system, 
•8  the    medium  through  which  the 
influence  of  the  Upper  House  might  be 
most  calmly  andnuely  exercised  upon 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
He  had  written  an  article  to  prove, 
that  upon  the  principles  of  the  com. 
position  of  forces,  the  Commons  pull* 
mg  one  way  and  the  Lords  another, 
the  true  line  to  be  purstied  was  a  dia- 
sooal  differing  from  either.    When 
Uie  Reform  Bill  was  first  introduced, 
Tomkins,  98 1  have  occasion  to  know, 
was  extremely  alarmed  at  the  teo- 
pousd  qualification ;  nay,  had  fhimed 
a  scheme  of  his  own  on  a  quite  diffe- 
reot  principle ;  but  having^just  at  that 
tinae  obtained  an  agency  for  a  new 
house,  he  saw  cause  to  change  his  opi- 
nions, and  to  become  for  the  time 
bdBg  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Bill. 
Being  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
under  clerks  about  the  Government 
offices,  and  well  known  as  an  uncom- 
monly clever  fellow,  who  would  stick 
at  nothing,  he  appears  not  unfre- 
quently  to  have  been  intrusted  with 
state  secrets  of  a  somewhat  important 
nature,  uad  to  have  been  employed  as 
an  active  agent  in  promoting  the  Re- 
form interests  on  tne  North  Road.    I 
ifaid  him  in  close  correspondence  du- 
.  ni^  1832  and  1888  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Birmingham  Union,  and  more 
lately  with  Mr.  MTane,  a  Scotch  ac- 
qoaintaope,  in  the  Home-office,  who 
seems  to  have  formed  the   channel 
through  which  occasional  communica- 
tk)ns  passed  between  him  and  higher 
quarters.  His  success  in  the  character 
of  a  Reform  agent  was  evidently  ver^ 
freat.    I  find,  from  the  entries  in  his 
Journal,  that,  like  Mr.  Peter  Bell, 
««  He  had  been  to  Aberdeen, 
And  fkr  as  Inverneti,*' 

where  be  distinguished  himself  by  se- 


veral public  appearances,  of  a  very 
remarkable  character.  With,  that 
candor,  however,  which  distinguished 
him,  he  at  times  takes  notice  in  his 
journal  of  occasions  where  his  elo- 
quence had  fiuled  to  produce  its  usual 
effects  and  where  the  parties  whom 
he  addressed  obstinately  persisted  in 
not  sedng  the  fiill  extent  of  their  own 
misery  and  degradation.  Under  the 
date  of  October,  1884,  for  instance,  is 
the  followiog  entry : — 

''There  is  certainly  nothing  more 
provoking  than  to  see  the  stupid  con- 
tentment with  their  condition  displayed 
by  some  of  the  lower  classes.  Instead 
of  cherishinff  a  proud   indignation 
against  (he  mequalites  of  the  social 
conditkm  (which  of  course  are  wholly 
owing  to  Tory  misrule,)  instead  of 
struggling,   whether   successfiilljr  or 
not,  to  overturn  the  order  of  society, 
and  either  raise  themselves  to  power 
and  station,  or  invi^ve  all  alike  in  ruin 
and  misery— «to  observe  them  learning 
resignatkn  to  their  lot,  and  endea- 
voring to  extract  some  sweets  out  of 
its  worst  bitterness,  is  positively  mor- 
tifying to  those  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  dispel  this  blindness,  and  to 
inculcate  the  duties  of  discontent  and 
discord.  '  Wretch  I  whom  no  sense  of 
wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance,'  as  the 
poet  says.    I  met  with  an  annoying 
occurrence  of  this  kind  the  other  day 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where,  after 
I  had  lectured  a  weaver  and  his  family 
(at  whose  cottage  I  had  stopt  during 
a  shower  of  rain),  for  an  hour  upon 
the  advantages  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  politioal 
animosity  against  the  upper  classes, 
I  saw  that  I  had  produced  not  the 
slightest  impression,  and  heard,  as  I 
¥ras  retiring,  the  voice  of  his  wife 
(which  was  a  sweet  one)  giving  utter- 
ance to  the  following  verses  :— 


THB  SOMO  OF  THB  WXliVKfi^S  WIFS. 

Anu— •«  Tfce  BoatU  Bows." 


*  O  weel  befa'  the  busy  loom 

That  plies  the  hale  dav  lang. 
And,  clicking  briskly,  fills  the  room 

Wi*  sic  a  cheerie  sane. 
O  weel  befa'  the  eident  nan' 

That  deeds  us,  ereat  and  sma'. 
And  blessines  on  the  kind  gudeman. 

That  dearly  lo'es  us  a'. 
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2. 

*  Our  purse  is  low,  our  lot  is  meaD,  ' 

But  waur  it  wetl  might  be : 
Our  house  is  canty  aye  and  clean, 

Our  hearts  frae  canker  free, 
We  fash  wi'  nae  ambitious  scheme, 

Nor  hoed  affairs  o'  state : 
We  dinna  strive  against  the  stream. 

Or  murmur  at  our  fate. 

3. 

*  O !  mickte  is  the  wealth  that  springs 

Prae  industry  and  peace. 
Where  nae  reproach  o'conscience  stings. 

And  a'  repinins  cease. 
The  heart  will  loathe  the  richest  meat,  " 

If  nae  kind  blessin's  sent : 
The  coarsest  morsel  will  be  sweet 

When  kitchen'd  yfV  content. 

4. 
« O  wad  the  Power,  that  rules  o'er  life, 

Impart  some  gracious  charm, 
To  keep  me  ^till  a  happy  wife 

And  shield  the  house  frae  harm. 
Instead  of  wealth  and  growing  care, 

I  ask  but  health  and  love : 
Instead  of  warldly  wit  and  lair. 

Some  wisdom  from  above. 

5. 

« Our  bairns !  the  comforts  o'  our  heart, 

O  may  they  lang  bu  spared : 
We'll  try  by  them  to  do  our  part. 

And  hope  a  sure  reward. 
What  .better  tocher  can  we  gie 

Than  just  a  taste  for  hame ; 
What  better  heirship  when  we  die 

Than  just  an  honest  name  V 

••I  remember  something  of  the  same  ring  my  observations,  now  and  then 

kind  happening  to  me  at  Leeds  in  takmg  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  as  if  to 

1830.    1  had  been  expatiating  on  the  keep  down  his  rising  temper.    Appii- 

rapid  decline  of  antiquated  prejudices,  renily,  however,  he  was  conscious  he 

the  spread  of  knowledge  and  news*  had  no  turn  for  controversy,  for  he 

papers  among  the  lower  classes,  the  made  no  remark  in  reply,  though  once, 

advantages  of  co-operation  among  me-  when  I  made  some  allusion  to  the  Three 

chanics,  and  the  very  sober  attach-  Glorious  Days  of  Paris, — ^the  blessings 

ment  now  entertained  towards  Church  which  enlightened  France  was  likely 

and  King.    Though  the  party  was  in  to  enjoy  under  the  paternal  sway  of 

general  decidedly  liberal,  there  was  the  Citizen  King,  and  the  prosoect  of 

an  old  fellow,  a  stranger  to  me,  who  cheap  duties  on  claret, — ^he  looked  so 

seemed  to  be  of  a  different  way  of  uncomfortable,  and  plied  his  snuff-box 

thinking.     He  was  a  little,  dapper,  with  such  assiduity,  that  I  did  think 

timorous,  respectable,  and  somewhat  he  was  preparing  for  a  retort.    When 

apoplectic    looking    wight,    wearing  called  on  by  the  Preset  for  a  song,  he 

hair-powder,  a  snuff-coTored    brown  observed,  with  a  sort  of  quiet  sneer* 

coat,  tt  handsome  ring  on  his  finger,  that  he  was  almost  ashamed  taoffer  to 

and  something  which  might  have  pass-  the  notice  of  the  company  any  thing 

edforthe  Great  Seal  itselfat  his  watch,  so  antiquated  and  prejudiced  as  the 

I  observed  him  fidget  extremely  du-  song  which  he  was  about  to  attempt. 
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bat  that,  as  it  happened  to  be  his  o&lj  speeches  which  had  preceded  the  call 

ooe^  he  had  no   choice.    I  have  a  on  him  for  a  Tocal  contribution.    Be 

itroog  Dolloo,  however,  that  the  d-  that  as  it  ma^,  however*  he  sung  his 

lent  old  gentleman  had  composed  it  stave  with  good  emphasis  and  discre- 

for  the  nonce,  taking  advantage  ot  tion,  somewhat  in  this  wise^ 
the  opportunity  afforded  b  j  the  long 

fasmxe's  soi». 
AiBr^Tk$  Takkatd  if  Akr 

1. 

'  O !  blithe  were  the  days,  wh^  good  old-fashioned  waysb 

Without  folly  or  phrase,  in  the  land  did  prevail ; 
When  in  hall  or  in  cot,  each  was  pleased  with  his  lot, 

And  all  cares  were  forgot  o'er  a  tanlcard  of  ale. 
Then  cheerful,  1  ween,  in  the  nndsummer  e'en. 

On  the  smooth  "villam  green  were  the  dance  and  the  tale, 
And  the  long  winter  night  never  lagged  in  its  flisht, 

By  the  fire  blazing  bright,  with  the  tanlcard  of  ale. 


*  Then  no  denoocrat  crews,  from  the  sin-shops  or  stews, 

Met  in  clubs  to  abuse  Cburch  and  State  by  wholesale ; 
But  each  true-hearted  man  sallied  home  to  his  can, 

Kissed  his  wife,  and  began  his  stout  tankard  of  ale. 
Rjw  books  we  possessed— only  one  'tis  confesKd— 

Bntthat  book  was  the  best— for  it  taught,  without  fiiil. 
Life's  balm  to  ensure,  its  mishaps  to  endure. 

And  to  comfort  the  poor  from  our  tankard  of  ale. 

8. 
*Each  week  in  their  pew,  squire  and  dame  you  micht  view. 

He  in  English  true-blue,  ^le  in  broad  fhrthii^aTe ; 
And  they  walked  bonne  to  diae,  not  on  frees  and  French  wine, 

But  an  ample  sirloin  and  a  tankard  ot  ale. 
Sound  doctrine  to  each,  then  our  parsons  would  preach, 

Though  to  some  now  their  speech  may  seem  musty  and  stale ; 
Love  your  king,  they  would  say^^r^td  your  Bible  each  day — 
And  at  night,  wet  your  clay  with  one  tandard  of  ale.' " 


t  night,  wet  your  clay  ' 

Tomkins  appears  to  have  con- 
tiimed  a  Liberal,  but  of  the  Grey 
ediool  of  Liberalism,  till  after  the  re- 
torn  of  the  present  administration  to 

CiT.  He  was  clear,  that  the  Reform 
was  a  ••final  measure,'"  talked  of 
die  •'pressure  from  without;"  thought 
Cknremment  was  goinj^  too  fast ;  and 
ipoke  of  O'Connell  in  verv  contemp- 
tuous terms.  At  times,  though  this 
was  generally  afier  dinner,  and  when 
he  hid  excelled  his  usual  allowance, 
he  would  even  wax  melancholy  on  the 
slate  of  the  country,  and  express  his 
•I^bension  that  the  radicals  were 
setting  the  upper  hand  in  a  very  alarm- 
ug  wajT.  I  find  among  his  papers, 
one  entitled  the  Progress  of  Reform, 
which  indicates  not  a  little  apprehen- 
16* 


sion  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
head  of  the  present  Crovemment  was 


driving  alonff  the  path  of  revolution. 
The  paraHel  whicn  it  contains  was 
suggested  by  the  premature  fitte  ot 


his  old  Beef^eak  Club  acquaintance, 
llms,  whose  death  ho  had  just  seen  re- 
corded in  the  Leeds  IrUdhgencert  and 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  forenoon 
drinking.  Tomkins  was  observed  to 
be  very  deeply  affected  by  the  news: 
he  rang  for  the  chambermaid  and  his 
slippers,  and  retired  to  bed,  leaving 
the  toasted  cheese  and  heavy-wdt 
which  he  had  ordered  untasted.  The 
result  of  his  musing  in  bed  wad  the 
following  compositioo,  the  stately  Mil- 
tonic  movement  of  which  I  very  muoh 
tuimire  2*"- 
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TIMS,  OR  THE  FROOBESS  OF  REFORM. 

Wh^  would  not  weep  for  Tims,  by  Bacchus  doom'd. 

Meridian  Bacchus,  to  an  early  gravel 

I  knbw  him  well,  for  often,  side  by  side. 

We  drove  together  while  we  travelled  north, 

Undtr  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  morn. 

Not  louder  laughed,  nor  richer  story  told, 

Bagman  gig-borne,  nor  way-worn  traveller. 

Or  at  the  fear  Cerulean,  or  the  Swan 

Twin-necked,  or  Hog  erect,  horrid  in  arms. 

At  first,  to  expel  the  heat,  or  winter's  flaw. 

Or  haply  vapors  from  the  heart  to  drive 

^olian, — he  quaffed,  perdue,  a  glass 

Of  Xeres,  Lisbon,  or  Oporto  olcf: 

And  as  the  draught  shot  vigor  through  his  frame. 

Pleased  with  the  glow,  the  future  toper  smiled, 

And  filled  and  drank  again.    What  first  was^rare. 

More  frequent  grew ;  what  frequent,  soon  became 

His  daily  want  and  noontide  habitude. 

But  soon  the  generous  life-blood  of  the  grape, 
Cheering  erewhile,  'gan  pall  upon  the  tongue. 
And  to  the  torpid  nerve  seemf»d  thin  and  tame, 
Spiritless  essence :  Then  to  rich  liqueurs 
He  turned,  whose  poisoned  edge  is  blandly  hid 
In  velvet  sheath ;  the  nutty,  quaint  Noyau, 
Pale  Maraschino  from  Dalmatia's  shore, 
By  Zara  ;  cordial  which  Ilalia's  sons 
Call  Rosa  Solis : — Ratafia,  drunk 
By  Bailey,  hapless  maid,  ere  in  the  noose  . 
From  her  fair  limbs  withdrawn,  self-poised  she  hung. 
What  time  in  Halifax  the  Captain  bold 
Abode  in  country  quarters :— Cura9oa, 
And  liquor  loved  of  Dames,  Parfait  ^mour. 

These  satisfied  awhile,  yet  these  in  turn 
Grew  tasteless,  and  the  downward  step  was  short 
To  that  fierce  spirit  which  Charente  distils, 
Nantes  or  Cognac,  beside  the  flowery  Rhone ; — 
The  fiery  drai^ht,  dilute  perchance  at  first 
With  show  of  lymph,  was  swallowed  soon  sincere. 
With  not  a  tincture  of  allaying  Thames. 
Now,  bolder  grown,  no  more  apart  he  quafled 
His  cup  meridian,  but  beside  the  bar, 
He  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
A  summer's  day,  tossed  ofF  the  net^dful  fire. 
Which  Hebf*  fbarmaid,  now  by  mortals  called) 
Intent  supplied.    The  cheeks  incarnadined 
With  hues  of  health,  too  soon  their  .glow  transferred 
To  that  bad  eminence  that  blazed  between, 
Carbuncled,  pimple-studded,  tipt  with  fire. 
The  wholesome  food  that  once  upheld  the  heart 
Was  loathed  and  left,  the  soul  and  body  raged 
With  thirst  of  fierce  excitement,  till,  all  care 
Of  order,*  virtue,  decency,  forgot. 
Confessed  in  Timslhe  finished  drunkard  stood. 

•  Cillery,  orders  1    We  remember  a  trial  at  the  Lancaster  Assizes  arising  Mt  of 
aa  order  that  Tims  negleciad. 
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So  fares  the  wretcb«  who,  in  ill-omeoed  hour, 
CommitB  foul  Whiggery  ;  at  first  be  deems 
A  gentle  Hgitation  through  the  frame 
1  o  rouse  the  nerves,  and  speed  the  social  pulse. 
Were  safe  and  healthful ;  nor  would  rushly  drain 
The  draught  of  revolution  deep  and  strong. 
But,  step  by  step,  the  lip  accustomed  drinks 
Fearless  the  gilded  bane  that  lurks  beneath, 
And  craves  increased  excitement.    Then,  like  one. 
Whey  from  the  giddy  top  of  some  small  tower, 
Of  Pisa,  or  Bologna,  or  the  spire 
Of  Strasburgh's  minster,  even  from  fear  to  fall. 
Leaps  down  vertiginous  ;  so  at  the  sight 
Of  that  wild  agitation  he  has  raised. 
The  scared  Reformer  backward  shrihks,  then  leaps 
With  reeling  brain  into  the  roaring  sea. 
Slow  I^iformation  ceases  to  attract. 
And  to  her  sister  Revolution  yields  ; 
Her  swifter  sister,  who  alone  can  quench 
The  fiery  thirst  that  all  the  heart  consumes. 
What  follows  last  the  mqse  forbids  to  sirii(. 
Nor  may  her  startled  eyes  the  sight  sustain  ; 
Alike  in  each  intoxication  reigns. 
And  such  as  Tims  became,  may  Melbourne  be  ! 
*  *  *  ^  « 

By  what  means  Tomkins  had  been  turo  from  the  strain  of  the  composi- 

indooedtochan^  the  views  which  he  tion  itself,  that  Tomkins,  whose  ta- 

erideatly  entertained  of  the  Melbourne  lents  for  intri^e,  and  great  acquaint- 

eicy  at  the  time  when  he  drew  this  ance  with  all  classes,  were  well  known, 
tering  parallel  between  the  aber-  had  been  re(^uested,  with  a  view  to  the 
ntkms  of  Tim^  and  those  of  the  head  coming  elections,  to  make  observations 
of  the  present  Government,  I  have  no  on  the  state  of  public  feeling  along  the 
meatH  of  ascertaining.  Perhaps  the  north  road,  ana  fairly  to  state  to  head- 
Sheffield  papers  when  exaiVnined,  may  quarters  his  views  as  to  the  chances 
dirow  some  light  upon  it ;  but  nothing  of  sticcess.  Whether  the  tone  of  zeal 
ooDtaioed  in  the  writing-desk  afibrds  for  the  interests  of  the  present  Go- 
tlie  least  key  to  the  sudden  transfor-  vernment,  which  Tomkins  assumes  in 
matkHi  under  which  I  find  him  exhi-  his  letter  to  MTape  be  genuine  or 
Utedinthe  letter  which  I  am  about  not,  may  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt, 
to  quote.  It  secii^s  to  have  been  the  as  you  will  by  and  by  perceive,  from 
Terj  last  composition  on  .which  his  some  other  documents  which  occom- 
tenatile  pen  was  employed,  for  the  pany  this ;  but  the  candor  of  the 
copy  which  he  retained  bears  date  the  confessions  which  it  contains,  as  to  the 
12ih  of  July— just  three  days  before  altered  position  and  declining  pros- 
tbe  unfortunate;  accident  which  so  pectsoftht)  Melbourne  Administration, 
prematurely  terminated  his  active  is  admirable,  and  highly  characteristic 
ind  brilliant  career.  The  letter  is  ad-  of  that  striking  fixture  ofTomkin's 
drcaapd  to  the  Mr.  MTupe  to  whom  I  chnracter,  a  resolution  to  face  the 
already  alluded,  as  the chiftnnel  of  com-  worst,  and  never  to  shrink  from  teU 
municaiion  between  Tomkins  and  the  ling  the  truth  at  the  expense  of  other 
raembere  of  Administration.   1  conjee-  people's  feelings. 

TOUKINS  TO  1I*TAF1  (UimSB  COVER,  TO  THBHON.  F.  M.,  HOHB  OFTICI.) 

ISth  jolt,   1937. 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  dOth  ult., 
De  .r  M'Tape,  1  now  send  vou  my  journev's  result, 
rd  have  written  from  Leeds,  but  wns  really  dejected 
To  find  things  were  not  what  1  wish'd  or  expected. 
I  had  hoped,  on  tiie  whole,  to  be  able  to  show 
A  balance  in  favor  of  i^.elbourne  and  Co. ; 
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But,  on  settling,  the  Manoe  Vm  worry  te  say, 
Looks  (errors  excepted)  the  c^posite  way. 
In  €bucU  since  their  Irish  connexion  got  vent. 
They  are  down  in  the  market  fbll  fihy  per  cent 
At  their  very  best  paper  ibtks  turn  up  the  nose. 
As  a  banker  might  do  at  a  bill  at  six  mo.'ii ; 
And  unless  they  Qan  muster  some  new  indoirsations, 
I  suspect  it's  ail  up  with  their  accommodations. 

But  these  mercaadle  metaphors,  Mac,  let  me  drop, 
Which,  you'll  say,  smell  a  little  too  rnneh  of  the  sIk^  ; 
So,  to  speak  in  puiin  English,  I  nonist  say,  at  preseni, 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  extremely  unpleasant. 
Our  prospects  down  here  look  as  black  as  the/  caa^ 
like  my  own  patent  fenders,  or  Warren's  japan ; 
And  unless  some  new  tub  to  the  whale  can  be  throwDi 
'Pon  my  soul  I  don't  see  how  the  thing  can  go  on. 

Don't  suppose  that  I  started  with  much  expectation 
Of  iinding  our  credit  stood  high  with  the  nation : 
Our  ledger,  I  knew,  could  not  boast  <rf' an  entry 
Of  one  new  consignment  ffom  dergy  or  gentry 
And  I  had'nt  for  years,  if  my  memory  don't  fiul 
Met  with  one  Ministerialist  huide  the  mail : 
In  that  quarter,  I  knew,  we  had  lone  since  closed  dealings ; 
But  it  really  is  rcUher  too  much  for  tne  feelinss 
To  hear  even  the  gents,  that  are  book'd  for  the  roof, 
When  they're  told  I'm  a  Whig,  talk  of  Hceeping  aloof!" 
Yet  perhaps  the  remark  which  annoy'd  me  tne  most — 
(Though  tills  is  between  you  and  me  and  the  Post) — 
Was  one  from  Dick  Strapper,  so  friendly  of  yore-^ 
Tom  Tickletail'shorsekeeper  at  the  Blue  Boar. 
<«  Why,"  says  he,  **  as  on  Sunday  I  stopt  in  my  ng, 
**  I've  been  all  my  born  days  a  Reformer  and  Whig ; 
**  But  really  I  find  every  gemman  I  know, 
**  As  is  really  a  gemman,  thinks  Ministers  Uuo. 
'^The  cham^maid  declares"— (only  think  what  a  Jezabel  !)^— 
**  No  Whig  leaves  a  shilling  for  her  when  he  pays  a  bill ; 
<*  And  she  vows"— (I'm  asham'd  even  to  pen  such  impiety)— 
**  If  I  don't  cut  them  Whigs,  she  must  cut  my  society.'' 

But  to  come  to  particulans-^r  I  confess 
I've  a  tanden^  rather  at  times  to  digrcao 
I  was  struck,  from  the  first,  with  one  change  on  the  way- 
How  the  sign  of  the  •*  Duke"  had  replaced  the  ««Lord  Chrey"--*> 
The  **  Brougham  Tap,"  once  so  freauent,  had  grown  a  phenomeson; 
And  as  for  a  **  Melbourne,"  in  feet  tney  could  show  me  none. 
At  the  inns  a  Whig  landlord  was  something  uncommon. 
And  the  barmaids— Conservative  all  to  a  woman : 
This  carries  the  hostlers,  of  course ;  and  even  Boots 
Has  his  doubts  about  plucking  things  up  by  the  roots. 

But  what  o'er  my  hopes  most  of  all  throws  a  gloom 
Is  the  chanse  that's  come  over  the  traveller's  room. 
Ah !  how  changed  since  those  days  I  shall  never  forget. 
When  amidst  "goes"  of  brandy,  and  tankards  of  "wet," 
I  first  gave  "  Reform,  and  success  to  its  cause ;" 
While  each  high-sounding  sentence  was  drown'd  in  applause*- 
From  the  sidemrd  the  waiter  re-echoed  the  cheer. 
And  the  pot-boys  stood  peeping,  enchanted  to  hear  t 
jVoto,  the  toast  of  **  The  Premier"  no  sympathy  wakes ; 
Poor  Lord  John,  at  the  Tap,  is  pronounced  "  no  great  shiABai." 
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At  the  name  of  JReform  folks  sit  stupid  and  sUlU 
And  none  but  the  waiter  e*eQ  raenlions  **  the  Bill  V* 

Just  to  give  you  an  insmnce: — At  Leeds,  t'other  daj, 
I  was  making  a  speech  in  my  fine  classic  way — 
A  remarkable  speech,  though  I  say  it  myself— 
When  up  got  Sam  Spriggs  that  impertinent  elf, 
And  suffgested,  instead  of  Reform  and  all  that, 
I  should  favor  the  party  with  ^  All  round  my  Hat!" 
I  rallied,  of  course  (in  a  Httle  confusion), 
And  came,  you'll  believe,  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
But  when,  ai  the  close,  I  proposed,  with  three  cheers, 
**  A  clean  sweep  with  the  Church,  and  short  work  with  the  Peers," 
Just  conceive  how  I  felt,  when,  instead  of  a  cheer, 
A  whisper  from  Jones  of  •«  JVo  go  /"  met  my  ear. 
Even  Uiggius — ^you  know  Uiggins,  don't  you  ? — the  vender 
Of  Blacklead  and  Company's  (bad)  patent  fender — 
The  same  old  gin-drinking,  unprincipled  dog, 
Who,  in  days  of  Lord  Grey,  used  to  ko  the  whole  hog — 
Even  Higgins  got  up,  and  said  he,  *«  Blow  me  tight, 
If  I  drink  any  toast  such  as  this  here  to-night ! 
Not  a  stiver  care  I,  as  it  touches  myself. 
How  or  when  they  may  shovel  the  Church  on  the  shelf. 
I'd  as  soon  spend  the  Sunday  in  drinkine  strong  waters ; 
But  then  what  becomes  of  our  wives  and  our  daughters  ! 
What  bagman  with  comfort  could  start  on  his  journey. 
Leaving  batan  at  home  with  a  power  of  attorney  1 
No !  for  kee[>ing  a  wife  or  a  ffirl  in  a  string. 
Religion,"  cries  Higgins,  **  religion's  the  thing !" 

I  laugb'd,  you'll  believe,  at  the  thought  of  the  panic 
Felt  by  Higgins,  forsooth !  at  our  union  Satanic; 
But  I  fear  there  are  persons,  though  otherwise  sensible, 
Who  do  think,  like  Higgins,  a  Church  indispensable, 
And  believe,  were  it  only  for  keeping  the  peace, 
A  clergy's  the  surest  and  cheapest  police. 

I  might  write  in  this  strain  for  an  hour  by  the  clock. 
But  am  reall  V  reluctant  your  feelings  to  shock : 
So  I'll  give  tne  sum  total  In  one  little  sentence — 
A  ''dictum"  of  Jones,  our  old  City  acquaintance : — 
Says  he,  **  Tomkins,  ray  tulip,  I  see  how  it  is ; 
Whigs  is  fast  going  down,  sir,  and  Tories  is  ru." 

Judging  from  the  free  and  easy  com  gestion  with  doubt,  is  this,  that  Tom- 
position  just  quoted,  you  would  ima.  kins,  who  at  least  was  a  genuine  ad- 
gincTomkinstobea  warm  and  hearty  mirer  of  Lord  Grey,  has  all  along 
wpporler  of  the  present  Grovernment ;  thoroughly  despised  the  present  Minis- 
aod  1  should  certainly  have  set  him  ters,  and  their  insincere  shuffling  and 
down  as  such,  had  I  not,  in  the  course  miserable  policy ;  and  though,  as  a 
of  my  examination  of  the  papers,  matter  of  business,  he  was  readv  to 
stmnbied  upon  a  small  parcel,  marked  travel  for  them,  as  he  would  have  done 
priwte,  I.  T.  What  was  my  surprise,  for  any  other  employer  who  paid  a 
oo  opening  it,  to  find  that  it  contained  proper  commission,  and  to  affect  all 
various  satirical  compositions,  some  needful  zeal  for  their  interests,  so  far  as 
absolutely  Conservative,  some  tho-  correspondence  went,  he  seems  to  have 
roughly  Radical,  but  all  unrelentingly  revenged  himself  for  the  constramt 
directed  against  the  present  Ministry,  thus  put  upon  his  real  feelings,  by 
and  most  of  them  dated  within  the  last  venting  his  discontent  With  their  pro- 
month!  Verily,  Tomkins  is  a  mystery ;  ceedings,  and  his  contempt  for  them  in* 
Bot  only  every  thing  by  turns,  but  dividuallv  and  collectively,  in  secret  ef- 
every  thing  at  once !  My  own  impres.  fusions,which  he  carefully  consigned  to 
8km,  I  confess,  though  I  offer  the  sug-  the  privacy  of  his  writing-desk.  How ! 
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far  his  perceptiiMis  as  to  the  discredit-  -^«nd  so  oo.    It  js  verj  possible  some 

able  nature  of  theMinisterialproceed-^  such  feeling  may  have  mineled  wiUi 

ings  may  hdve  been  sharpened  by  their  Tomkins's  views  as  to  the  Ministertal 

having  railed  to  reward  bis  services  by  policy  generally,  and  may  have  ^ven 

a  pension  or  a  place  in  the  Poor  Law  a  little  additional  bittemeas  to  the  tone 

Commission,  it  may  be  di0icult  to  say.  of  his  satires.    I  must  do  him  the  jus- 

Tlrat  some  promise  had  been  macfe,  tioe  to  say,  however,  that  they  are  all 

and  that  its  fulfilment  had  been  unduly  ffood-humored*  and   extremely    free 

delayed,  I  think  is  evident  from  Uie  from  personality.    Thus,  for  instance^ 

nostcript  of  one  of  his  letters  to  under  a  copy  of  Lord  John  RubbcU's 

M'Tape :—  address  to  his  slender  constituency  of 

"Dear  Mac,  d6  toUMwite  that  he  reaUy  Stroudjifind. »« JomldnA]^ 

murtmenUon  >°&^  fftble,  enUtled,  ''PhsBdrus  Redi- 

To  Melbourne  that  Utte  ai^r  of  my  pen.  vivus."  or, 

•ion," 

THB  ntOe  .AHD  TBK  BULL* 

There  dwelt  within  a  marshy  bog 
A  petty,  pert,  conceited  Proff, 
Who  saw  one  day  with  envfous  eye 
A  stately  Bull  that  pastured  nigh. 
Scorning  in  size  to  be  exoelled. 
Our  Frog  with  wind  her  body  swelled, 
And  asked  her  little  tadpole  crew 
Which  was  the  bigger  of  the  twof 
The  Bull,  said  they :  she  tries  agahi, 
A  second  Judgment  asks  in  vain : 
A  third  time  tries  to  stretch  her  leathert 
And  bursts  her  bellows  altogether.    ' 

'Tis  thus,  alas  I  Lord  Johnny  tries 
To  emulate  Sir  Robert's  size  t 
Stretches  his  neck,  and  strains  his  aaturs^ 
To  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature  : 
Inflates  his  style  with  trope  and  figure. 
And  thinks  he  makes  his  meaning  bigger. 
He  spouts  some  speech  ;  he  sends  to  press 
Some  turgid,  trashy,  trite  address; 
Then,  longing  his  success  to  feet, 
Says, «  Rice,  my  boy,  was  that  like  Peel  r* 
As  Rice  his  empty  noddle  shakes, 
A  mightier  effort  Johnny  makes : 
*"Tis  near  the  thing,  but  yet  not  quite-* 
Perhaps  the  next  time  'twill  be  right." 
No,  Johnny,  no !  it  will  not  do, 
No  more  the  dangerous  strife  renew : 
This  foolish  flatulence  abate. 
Shun  ihe  Prog's  folly— and  her  fitte. 

Tonkins  adds  the  great  original  frcan  which  he  drew— 

SANA  BUPTA  ST  BOS. 

Inops  potentem  dum  vult  imitari  perit 
In  prato  quondam  Rana  coospexit  Bovem» 
Et  tacta  invidia  tantss  magnitodinis 
Rugosam  inflavit  pellem :  tum  nates  suos 
Interrogavit  an  Bove  esset  latior: 
nii  negarunt.    Rursus  intendit  cutem 
Majore  nisu ;  simili  interrogavit  modo,  ' 

Quis  major  esset  1  flli  dixerunt  Bovem. 
Novissime  indignata,  dum  vult  validius 
Inflare  sese,  rupto  jacuit  oorpore. 
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Tomkias  was  eridentlf  much  of  npr^motimf  loyalty  to  the  Queen 
afflosed  at  the  pretensions  so  pom-  as  identified  with  the  simport  of  the  Mi- 
pouily  pat  forward  by  the  present  Go-  nisterial  candidates  at  tne  ap|nroaching 
?eroment»  that  they  possess  the  unlip>  eleotkm.  He  disposes  of  tnis  **eheval 
adted  confidence  of  their  Royal  His.  di  hmUmUU^*  of  the  Whigs  very  quietly 
tstm;  and  at  the  hidicroas  absurdity   in  the  two  foUowisf  pieces:-* 

BPIGRJJf, 
WMimW  OK  ▲  PAHS  OF  0L18S  OT  THl  nV  WHIDOW  MX  HITimMniLD. 

*'  The  Qoeeo  k  with  us^**  Whigs  exulting  say, 
«*  For,  w^^  tIke/miMJ  us  ta,  she  let  us  stav.'' 
It  may  be  so ;  but  give  me  leave  to  douDt 
How  long  shell  keep  you  wfc«n  s&s/ficb  yen  ma  I 

"  The  Quaen's  name  ie  a  tower  of  strength 
Which  they  opon  the  tdvene  faction  want*** 

TBI  lOTAL  Wmo  BLBCnOK  OAXLAn). 

Aa^"^  NoUingham  Ak."" 

1. 

Our  standard's  erected  I    Electors  arise, 

See  the  flaff  of  Whie  loyalty  floats  on  the  breeze  I 

With  shouts  for  your  Queen  rend  asunder  the  skies, 

And  in  courtesjr  couple  the  Church,  if  you  please. 

While  words  so  inspiring 

Your  bosoms  are  firing, 
Lo !  two  other  names  on  our  banner  are  seen, 

How  fitly  they  mingle. 

How  sweet  is  thejingki 
Of  Hume  and  O'ConoeU*  the  dhnrch  and  the  Queen. 

O  jcycus  announcement,  the  Queen  is  our  own, 

Sae  has  ended  at  once  all  our  crosses  and  cares : 
For,  finding  us  hereu  when  she  mounted  the  throne. 
She  was  gmciously  pleased  not  to  push  us  down  stairs. 

It  follows  most  clearly 

That  soon  and  sincerely 
To  be  our  mere  slave  she  must  certainly  mean ; 

Then  sound  the  Whie  rally. 

Let  mountain  and  valley 
Cry  Hume  and  O'Connell,  the  Church  and  the  Queen ! 

%. 

That  the  Tories  are  loyal  is  plainly  a  lie^ 

Our  feelings  convince  us  it  can't  be  the  case : 
Why  should  they  suppoit  what  they  get  nothing  by, 
liom  can  one  be  loyal  that  isn't  in  phicel 
^  Even  we  and  our  fellows. 

At  present  so  zealous, 
Ifight  prove,  out  of  office,  not  nearly  sokeen: 
!  Tis  but  on  condition 

I  We  keep  our  position 

That  ever  we  shout  for  the  Church  or  the  Queen. 

That  Wellington  wishes  to  crush  in  the  dust 
The  Empire  whose  throne  he  exalted  so  high : 

That  Peel  of  the  Crown  has  a  deadly  distrust* 
Are  fiicto  which  no  simpleton  well  can  deny. 
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Sueb  marifest  traitors 

And  royally-haters 
From  Majesty's  sight  should  be  swept  away  clean  : 

For  others  are  ready 

More  trusty  and  steady,  • 
Crying  Hume  and  O'Connell,  the  Cfhurch  and  the  Qoeen. 

5. 
Though  ''Hume  and  the  Monarchy"  sounds  rather  queer. 

Let  us  fancy  his  zeal  by  economy  hid : 
Though  •*  the  Church  and  O'Connell"  may  grate  on  the  ear, 
Yet  he  loves  her,  Tm  sure— as  the  Lion  the  Kid. 
What  fear,  then,  of  danger 
From  native  or  stranger, 
While  leagued  with  these  friends  as  we  lately  have  been : 
How  can  we  surrender 
To  mercies  more  tender 
Than  Hume's  and  O'ConneH's,— our  Church  and  our  Q^ieen ! 

My  packet,  however,  is  swelling  to  dical  party,  and  under  the  guise  of  an 

a  size  which  I  had  not  anticipated.    I  address  by  the  Member  for  Bath  to  his 

shall   therefore   terminate   this  first  constituents,  embodies  the  sentiments 

monthly  issue  of  the  Tom  kins  papers  which  the  men  of  the  Movement  may 

with  one  other  specimen  of  his  pocti-  be  supposed  to  entertain  at  the  present 

cal  composition  in  a  more  serious  vein,  crisis : — 

He  here  identifies  himself  with  the  Ra- 

I 

EOEBUCK  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 

People  of  England !— ye  whose  toil 
Not  for  yourselves  subdues  the  soil — 
Not  for  yourselves,  at  wheel  or  loom, 
Creates  the  wealth  the  rich  consume, — 
Grown  wise  at  last,  attention  lend 
To  the  calm  counsels  of  a  friend. 
Who  will  not  vouch  that  day  is  ni^ht, 
Who  cannot  vote  that  black  is  white, 
Who  midst  a  false  or  faltering  crew, 
Has  still  been  firm  to  truth  and  you. 

Recall  the  time  when  hopes  beat  high, 
And  told  that  golden  days  were  nigh : 
When  one  great  measure's  powerful  name 
Each  friend  could  arm,«acli  foe  could  tame. 
And  Jarring  atoms  could  compose. 
Till  concord  out  of  chaos  rose, 
A  bright  mirage  above  the  sand. 
It  wavered  o'er  a*  thirsty  land : 
It  shone  with  vague  and  dazzling  beam 
That  realized  each  gazer's  dream : 
Already  had  the  poor  man  wealth, 

*  Already  had  the  sick  man  health,  ^ 

Once  more  Astrsea  sought  the  plain. 
And  Saturn  reassumed  his  reign. 

Roused  by  the  spell,  your  dormant  power 
Awoke,  and  hailed  the  auspicious 'hour. 
United,  every  nerve  was  strained. 
Favor  and  fear  alike  disdained. 
In  all  its  streams  the  torrent  roared: 
O'er  every  bar  resistless  poured : 
Old  landmarks  ceased  to  part  the  ground. 
The  land  was  level  all  around, 
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And  equal  Juatioe  ■eemed  to  say* 

Who  won  the  light  should  share  the  prey. 

Where  now  the  spell  that  then  could  chami  ? 
Where  is  the  hope  that  nerved  our  arm  1 
Fled,  as  if  ne'er  their  |>ower  we  knew, 
With  winter's  snow,  with  nooming's  dew. 
Brittle  as  bright,  the  bubble's  burst. 
And  leaves  us  poorer  than  at  first 
Still  on  our  necks  with  galling  weight 
.  Sits  the  hard  j^oke  of  iron  &te : 
Still  Misery's  icy  hand  congeals 
Each  genial  pulse  our  bosom  feels : 
Whiles  sharpening  all  our  former  wo, 
A  new  and  nercer  pang  we  know. 
The  thought  how  fondly  we  believed, 
How  deeply  we  have  been  deceived. 

Some  yet  unritilled  the  past  to  view, 
Spin  the  self^^easing  web  anew, 
With  greedy  ear  drink  in  once  more 
The  syren's  song  that  charmed  before: 
But  you,  of  firmer  sold,  beware. 
Nor  trust  again  thealippery  snare. 

To  those  wfaok  honest  aod  sincere. 
With  step  that  knows  not  doubt  or  fear, 
Will  tread  the  bold  and  onward  track, 
Nor  cast  one  look  reluctant  back ; 
Will  place  wtthia  your  sovereign  hand 
The  reins  of  uncontroll'd  command ; 
Will  free  you  from  the  cIvU  ties, 
From  which,  like  love,  Roligion  fliesr- 
To  those  be  true ;  let  no  delay, 
No  softer  thought  obstruct  your  way : 
But  boldly  following  Freedom's  call. 
Rush  on ;  be  nothing,  or  be  alL 

If  any  seek  your  zeal  to  warm 
With  general  phrase  of  Whig  reform,-^ 
If  the  old  cant  is  said  or  sung, 
That  slips  so  smooth  from  whiggish  tongue, 
Ambiguous  words  too  well  desigmsd 
To  cheat  the  ear  and  chain  the  mind,*- 
Scom  all  the  hypocrites  can  say. 
And  spurn  them  from  your  door  away. 

Tell  them,  their  labor  now  is  lost ; 
Tell  them,  it  is  not  worth  the  costi 
For  all  that  ^  can  give  or  do, 
To  raise  convulnon's  flag  anew. 
Still  left  a  prey  to  fortune's  curse. 
Your  lot  no  better,  haply  worse. 
You  will  not  risk  a  master's  frown 
To  win  them  riches  or  lenowD ; 
You  will  not  lose  a  neighbor's  aid 
To  court  a  name  and  grasp  a  shade. 
Tell  them,  that  calm  and  quiet  days 
Have  much  of  profit  as  of  praise ; 
That  mild  contentment's  rays  has  power 
To  cheer  misfortune's  darkest  hour ; 
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And  sure  the  worst  of  plunderers  thej, 
Who  steal  the  poor  man's  peace  away, 
And  tempt  him  for  a  e ilded  cheat 
To  barter  all  that  makes  life  sweet. 

If  yet  they  will  persist  to  sue, 
Tell  them  this  tale  I  tell  to  you :—      • 

An  old  man  on  a  common  fed 
An  ass  that  helped  him  to  his  bread ; 
Sudden  the  sound  of  foes  they  hear 
In  warlike  force  advancing  near. 
•*  Run,  Dobbin  I"  is  the  old  man's  cry, 
**  Our  freedom's  gone  unless  we  fly.** 
Lazy  and  loath  to  understand, 
Dobbin  retorts  this  shrewd  demand : 
•*  Pray  will  the  other  party  pack 
More  than  two  panniers  on  my  back? 
Will  they  assign  still  coarser  food  V 
The  senior  could  not  say  they  would. 
•'Then,"  said  the  ass,  **  what  is't  to  me 
Whose  pn^rty  my  toil  may  be  1 
I  hold  your  feuds  not  worth  a  whistle, 
And  mean  in  peace  to  chew  my  thistle." 

So  now  the  Whigs,  with  hideous  din. 
Cry  out  "The  Tories  will  be  in  I" 
Your  answer's  ready,  •♦  Let  it  be, 
What  difference  will  it  make  to  me  ? 
Why  should  that  vex  my  quiet  life  t 
In  all  the  turns  of  party  strife. 
The  Pooe,  let  Whig  or  Tory  fool  them^ 
Change  but  the  name  of  those  who  rule  them."* 

Hopmg  to  have  thb  pleasure  again  soon,  and  that  the  articles  now  sent  will 
give  satisfaction,— I  am, 

Yours,  with  esteeite, 

Petes  Jsiisms. 
Hen  and  Chidcens^  Birmingkam^ 
Jti^l8,1887. 

*In  princip&ta  eommatando  civiom, 
Nil  prater  domiDi  nomen  matant  pauperot . 
'  Ateflam  in  prato  timidas  pascebat  aenaz  f  • 

Is,  hofltiam  damore  sabito  territa§, 
Saadebat  aaino  fugere  ne  possent  capi. 
At  ille  lentnt ;  <*  Qaero  nam  binaa  mihi 
Clitellafl  impoutorann  Tictormn  piitas  7 
Souez  negaTit    **  Erffo  quid  refert  maa 
Cai  MTviam,  clitellaaauDi  portem  maaa  ? 
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Tbnisthe  Melbourne  day  of  ex- 
HltatioQ.  An  18  lofty  protest  against 
the  possibility  of  their  beine  unpopu- 
lar. They  8^  what  have  they  dono 
lo  be  turned  out  ?  The  country  asks, 
what  have  they  done  to  be  kept  in  ? 
Loord  Lyndhurst,  in  one  c^  those 
aoorohing  i^joeches  which  he  drives 
like  a  spear  into  thbir  vitals  at  the  end 
of  eveiy  session,  to  leave  it  clinging 
there,  and  torturing  them  till  the 
ncact,  densands,  which  of  all  their  pro- 
mised measures  they  have  brought  into 
eoDstence?  Jost  two  routine  afiairs, 
which  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  their  own  clerks,  and  for  whtoh 
nobody  is  the  better  or  the  worse. 
But  all  the  leading  measures,  the 
boasted  principles,  **  which  they  were 
to  carry  or  perish," — their  pledses, 
thmr  great  guns,  have  all  amounted  to 
nothing.  The  guns  have  missed  fire, 
and  all  the  excuse  that  they  can  make 
is  the  beggarly  promise  to  do  some- 
ttdDg  *'next  session."  The  Imprison- 
ment for  Debt  Bill,  the  fitvorite  of  the 
Attemey-General — would-be  evidence 
thai  the  would-be  Chancellor,  though 
a  Whig  Attorney-General,  knew 
something  of  law--has  dropt  into  the 
ffulf  like  the  rest.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
imnd  it  Ijing  on  their  Lordships'  table 
night  after  night,  as  unowned  as  a 
pauper  foundling;  and  moved  with 
pity  for  the  offeprine,  and  contempt 
m  the  parent,  asked  what  was  to  be- 
come of  this  creature  of  decrepitude? 
The  Chancellor  drove  it  from  his  door 
in  the  style  of  a  parish  constable; 
would  not  let  it  into  his  workhouse, 
but  sent  it  to  look  for  a  settlement. 
The  coQsequenoe  is,  that  the  bill  is 
extinguishixi  for  this  session,  and  we 
cordially  hope  never  to  see  its  face 
aeain*  The  &ct  is,  that  it  was  a  fool- 
ish bill,  utterly  contrary  to  common 
sense,  altogether  injurious  to  public 
interests;  hostile  to  the  law,  and 
pleasing  only  to  the  parentage  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  to  the  men  by 
whom  such  Attorney-Generals  are 
made.  It  was  neither  a  ministerial,  a 
judicial,  nor  a  natk>nal  measure.  It 
was  the  original  work  of  Radicalism. 
The  Radicals  in  every  land  have  a 
prodijgious  hatred  of  all  that  maintains 
the  yigor  of  the  law ;  they  look  jupon 


justice  as  the  task  held  over  their  own 
heads,  and  therefore  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
abhor  the  sight  of  the  dungeon,  in 
which  their  apartments  are  so  likely  to 
be  prepared ;  and  death  by  the  law  is 
naturally  regarded  as  a  thing  to  be 
extinguished  by  all  meai^  where  the 
rope  so  naturally  fits  their  otk^  necks. 
All  those  men  harangue  loAily  on  hu- 
manity ;  the  harangue  costs  them  no- 
thing, and  gains  tnem  popularity; — ^yet 
those  are  the  men  who  in  Spain 
recommend  the  slaughter  of  prisoners 
in  cold  blood ;  plunge  France  into 
fiicdon;  organize  the  use  of  burning 
and  the  bullet  in  Ireland,  and  applaud 
the  priests  who  applaud  agitation,  and 
give  absolution  for  massacre.  S^ch 
patriots  never  feel  themselves  in  their 
element  but  when  they  are  dabbling 
in  blood.  0(  course,  all  Radicals  are 
great  worshippers  of  the  humanity  that 
shuts  up  the  dungeon  for  debtors  of  all 
kinds.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
humanity ;  one  for  the  innocent,  and 
one  for  the  guilty.  The  fellow-feel- 
ing  of  the  Radicals  is  always  excess 
sively  sensitive  to  the  sufferings  or 
crime ;  it  ftieves  over  the  chains  of 
the  incendiary,  while  it  never  drops  a 
tear  for  the  unfortunate  fhmily  whom 
he  has  turned  out  of  house  and  home ; 
it  worships  some  giddy  functionary 
for  letting  loose,  in  a  theatrical  burst 
of  rhapsodical  generosity,  a  gang  of 
imprisoned  patriots,  who,  within  the 
next  twenty-four  hours,  will  be  at 
their  old  work  of  the  knife  and  the 
torch ;  but  it  says  not  a  syllable  of  the 
unfortunate  persons  on  whom  that 
knife  and  torch  are  meant  to  operate. 
The  creed  of  all  Radicals- is  revolu- 
tion; they  know  as  well  as  we  do, 
that  revolution  is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished without  ferocious  violence  on 
one  side,  and  desperate  resistance  on 
the  other.  Their  constitution  is  al- 
ways  baptized  in  blood;  or  rather, 
revolution  is  but  a  name  for  a  succes- 
sion of  dreadful  conflicts,— a  succession 
of  changes,  each  of  which  produces  a 
new  convulsion, — a  continued  march 
of  constitutions,  like  the  children  of  the 
heathen  to  the  shrine  of  Moloch,  first 
walking  through  the  flames,  and  then 
perishing  in  honor  of  the  idol.     A 
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hundred  thousand  heads  must  fftU,  was 
the  cry  of  Murat  National  liberty 
cannot  be  purchased  at  too  high  a 
price,  says  the  Radical ;  and  the  only 
liberty  which  we  should  purchase  after 
all,  by  the  massacre  of  our  Peerage, 
the  extinction  of  our  church,  the  ruin 
of  public  credit,  and  the  destruction 
of  public  property,  would  be  the  su- 
premacy of  some  faction  from  thp 
mire,  headed  by  some  hypocrite  and 
murderer,  possessing  himself  of  the 
highest  rank,  only  by  being  more  hy- 
pocritical and  more  murderous  than 
the  villains  around  him.  We  pro- 
nounce the  exthiction  of  imprisonment 
for  debt,  to  be  fallacious  in  theory, 
and  daneerous  in  practice.  The  the- 
ory is,  that  it  does  not  make  men  pay 
thetr  debts ;  we  contend  that  it  does ; 
that  the  fXe^X  majority  of  those  who 
are  put  m  jail  for  debt  are  actually 
fraudulent  debtors,  whom  nothing  but 
personal  suflfering  will  ever  compel  to 
pay  their  debts,  or  keep  out  of  them, 
where  they  have  no  hope  of  paying. 
That  there  may  be  individual  eases  of 
misfortune  we  have  no  doubt  \  and  in 
those  cases  we  have  as  little  doubt, 
that  British  humanity  administers  a 
speedy  remedy.  The  Society  for  the 
relief  of  persons  imprisoned  m  small 
debts,  is  an  invaluanle  institution,  to 
which  the  honest  debtor  never  applies 
in  vain ;  and  even  where  the  sum  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  charity,  such 
statements  are  made,  and  assistances 
given,  that  the  debtor  in  general  is 
eventually  relieved.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  majority  of  debtors, 
and  especialhr  of  innocent  debtors,  are 
imprisoned  for  small  sums ;  but  the 
true  question  is,  not  how  many  are  im- 
prisoned, but  what  multitudes  are  in- 
duced to  pay  their  debts  from  fear  of 
being  imprisoned  ?  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  for  one  man  in 
jail,  there  are  ten  thousand  who  pay 
their  debts  solely  through  fear  of 
sharing  his  condition ;  and  we  ask, 
what  other  remedy  can  be  adopted  1 
Men  will  contract  debts  so  long  as 
tradesmen  will  give  credit,  and  trades- 
men struggling  for  business,  which 
is  their  usual  condition,  will  give 
credit  almost  to  any  amount.  If 
the  debt  is  not  paid,  they  have  the 
person ;  and  this  constitutes  the  only 
security  which  thousands  have  to  give. 
We  may  weep  if  we  will  over  the  af- 
fected  stories  of  prison  miseries,  but 
in  ninety-nine  instances  out  of  a  hun- 


dred,  those  miseries  consist  in  deQringp 
a  list  of  tradesmen,  after  having  swiikI- 
led  them ;  in  eating  and  drinking  at  the 
expense  of  the  creditors,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  by  the  Insolvent  Act, 
walking  out  with  impunity  to  swindle 
them  again.  No  man  who  has  visited  ik 
jail,  whether  for  business  or  humanity, 
but  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge^ 
that  the  pictures,  drawn  hj  the  pencU 
of  Radicalism,  are  knavish  and  ab-^ 
surd ;  that  the  majority  of  the  incar- 
cerated were  generally  impudent  and 
fraudulent  felfows,  laughing  at  their 
creditiurs,  indulging 'themselves  witk 
low  debauchery,  and  even  in  th^r 
cells  contriving  schemes  of  living  on 
the  world  again  at  the  first  <^portuni» 
ty.      As  to    the  practical  part,    we 
must  ask,  supposing  the  seeunty  of  tke 
honest  tradesman  be  worth  me  con- 
sideration of  tiie  Legislature^  what  is 
to  be  his  protection  against  firaud  I    It 
is  altogetner  ridiculous  to  say  that  be 
roust  not  trust.    If  the  whole  of  trade 
were  reduced  to  ready-money  trensac* 
tions,  nine-tenths  of  the  lewer  shop- 
keepers  must  shut  up  their  houses  at 
once.    Ck)in  is  not  to  be  had  fhmi  daw 
to  day ;  credit  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  progress  of  the  lowest  oft^tx  of 
business,  and  yet  credit  would  in  that 
case  have  no  security  but  character^ 
And  what  is  the  security  of  character 
among  the  lower  orders  of  any  popa* 
ktion  ?  Thus  the  tradesman  is  circum- 
stanced :  if  he  refuse  to  |ive  credit^ 
he  must  shut  up  his  shop ;  if  he  give 
credit,  ^e  must  be  content  to  be  paidi 
when  the  idle  choose  to  work,  the 
drunkard  to  bo  sober,  and  the  rogue 
to  pay.   Another  result  would  be,  un- 
questionably, the  increased  deamese 
of  materials  to  all  the  honest  part  oi 
the  community ;  the  little  tradesman 
would  inevitably  add  his  loss  to  the 
bill  of  the  honest  man ;  thus  one  pcut 
of  the  community  would  be  kept  living 
in  idleness  and  profligacy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  other.    And  what  wooM 
DC  gamed?  the  liberation  of  a  set  of 
people,  who  will  neither  work,  nor 
suffer  othera  to  work, — a  class  of  ha> 
bitual  drunkards  and  cheats,  living  by 
swindling,  and  laushine  at  the  law. 

Yet  we  are  no  n'ienas  to  unneces- 
sary imprisonment,  and  where  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  can  be  offered  at 
security,  we  say  let  imprisonment  bo 
out  of  the  question ;  but  the  law  of  all 
lands,  which  is  the  conunon  sense  of 
mankind,  says,  that  when  a  man  < 
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HOt  pay  in  his  purae,  he  must  pay  ia 
Us  penoQ.  In  tbe  wtseat*  most  per- 
fect, and  most  humane  law  of  earth* 
the  law  of  Israel,  emanating  fr6m  the 
Ugfaest  authority,  and  expressly  de- 
vised for  the  bappineas  of  the  people, 
-4he  debtor,  unable  to  pay  ia  his  pro- 
perty, was  compelled  to  pay  in  his 
peraoD.  He  might  surrender  himself 
v4  his  services  for  seven  years  to  his 
creditor,  and  thus  make  retribution  as 
Ikr  as  lay  in  his  power.  Our  law  pro- 
hibits any  thing  in  the  shape  of  slavery^ 
kM  it  retains  the  only  true  alterna- 
tire,  the  chain.  The  object  now  is,  to 
eitingoish  every  tie  on  the  hopes  or 
fetn  of  those  whom  even  dungeons 
can  scarcely  compel  to  keep  their  en- 
gagements. The  measure,  of  course, 
18  meant  to  prop  up  the  popularity  of 
the  Reform  Cabinet.  It  is  a  very 
diowy,  suitable,  and  profligate  con- 
trivance, to  add  the  profligate  to  the 
ignorant;  and  however  unconscious 
^  Attomey-Goneral  and  the  Cabinet 
nay  be  of  its  natund  operation,  it  will 
entttle  them  to  the  whde  heart  of 
eiery  swindler  in  the  empire. 

The  London  illuminations  on  the 
Ctoeeo's  arriving  at  her  eighteenth 
year,  produced  some  squibs  as  well  as 
uhuninatioQS.  But  they  were  souibs 
of  which  the  London  police  could  not 
beeoenizaiit,  thou^  m  general  they 
vooMf  have  been  liable  to  very  severe 
peoaities^  if  the  police  of  Parnassus 
vere  on  duty.  One  of  the  best  Mras 
00  the  lamps  in  front  of  the  Reform 
Clob,  which  exhibited  the  letters,  P. 
V.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Ministerial  majority  on  the  Church 
Bill  was  but  five. 

P.V. 

"The  folks  ia  a  maze,  at  tbe  ftraets  in  a 

bine. 
Were  squeeiing  and  rasbmg  to  tee. 
Whan,  nid  Middlesex  Joeey,  half  awake 


tod  half  prosT, 
'letti*tuiideKUnd  tl 


their  P.  V.» 

''Then,'   qaoth  my   Lerd  Brougham, 

'vhj,  my  dear  Mr.  Hume. 
The  Club  have  a  meaning,  no  oonbt ; 
P.  V.'s  f€saed  ^  )Sm,  hot  the  King's  yet 

tlire, 
And  tbe  Whigs,  like  their  lamp,  must  go 

ont' 

"  Dan  etroe  down  PaU  BltU,— <  Och,'  says 

he.*  mighty  wdl,      , 
Thoofh  it's  dark,  that* •  Lord  Bieogham, 

in  ba  bail ; 
17« 


Faith  now  but  tfaat*8  droll,  pray  what's  tbe 

lon|^  scroll  7 
*  The  scroll  7  why, '  said  Bronsham  *  that's 

the  tail  t'" 

All  our  philanthropists  and  philoso- 
phers in  their  own  conceit — ail  those 
numan  moulds  that  love  to  dig  for 
their  food  in  the  roots  of  society,  but 
would  rather  Uck  than  move,  and 
rather  be  sulky  than  pleased— -fo  to 
look  for  human  nature  in  its  dmplicity 
in  America.  Of  course  they  make 
themselves  disgusting  there,  and  ridi- 
culous at  home.  To  America,  as  far 
as  the  natural-born  American  is  the 
object,  we  can  have  no  hostility. 
On  the  contrary,  we  give  credit  to  all 
Iheir  good  qualities ;  we  admire  their 
perseverance,  energy,  and  love  of 
country.  We  regard  them  as  provi- 
dentially placed  in  a  great  fertile  coun- 
try, which  they  are  appointed  to  bring 
into  civilisation.  This  could  be  done 
by  none  but  Englishmen,  or  the  de- 
scendants of  EogUsbmen.  The  French, 
the  most  intelligent  and  active  people 
of  the  European  continent,  have  never 
been  successful  colonists.  The  fomi- 
liarity  and  pleasantry  of  their  manners ; 
the  extraordinary  ease  with  which  they 
adapt  themselves  to  every  kind  of  life ; 
their  dexterity  in  contriving  to  live, 
and  even  live  pleasantly,  under  the 
most  repulsive  circumstances;  and, 
above  all,  the  singular  facility  with 
which  they  coalesce  with  the  habits  of 
savage  life,  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  render  them  the  fittest  of  all  men  to 
colonize  a  remote  and  wild  country, — 
in  a  hundred  years  of  their  possession 
of  Canada  they  had  but  imperfectly 
settled  one  small  province;  in  the 
vast  countries  on  the  Mississippi  they 
were  mere  rambling  traders ;  and  on 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  keys  of  Mexico 
and  the  South,  a  position  that  of  itself 
would  tempt  man  to  empire,  they  had 
but  one  cit^r,  buried  in  swamps,  and 
more  deserving  the  name  of  a  lazar- 
house  than  a  colony.  But  the  Anglo- 
American,  taking  those  things  into  his 
hands,  has  projected  the  shoots  of  hl» 
power  north,  west,  and  south,  with  a 
vigorous  vegetation  which  already 
swells  into  empire. 

But  H  is  not  with  those  that  out 
blockheads  of  travellers  can  associate, 
or  are  permitted  to  associate.  The 
more  educated  orders  of  America, 
those  on  whom  the  national  character 
in   every  country  are  constructedt 
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know  nothing,  and  will  know  notbine 
of  those  ramblers.  They  naturally  fall 
into  the  society  of  quacks  like  them- 
selves, expatriated  Irisb,  coxcomb 
French,  English  adventures,  tmveU 
ling  lecturers,  rabid  Reformers,  who 
have  gone  to  America  to  evade  their 
debts,  under  pretence  of  establishing 
justice  all  over  the  world,  and  ruin 
their  creditors  as  a  preparative  to  the 
renovation  of  mankind.  From  this 
class  what  can  they  learn  but  non- 
sense 1  and  nonsense  they  le^irn,  and 
this  nonsense  they  put  into  print,  and 
call  philosophical  travels  in  America ; 
and  the  result  of  all  is,  British  igno- 
rance on  American  topics,  and  Ame- 
rican indignation  at  being  misrepre- 
sented; the  whole  issuing  in  bitterness 
between  two  nations,  all  whose  politi- 
cal interests  are  in  union,  whose  mu- 
tual  advantage  depends  on  their  mu- 
tual forbearance,  who  are  precluded 
by  nature  from  having  any  direct  in- 
terference with  each  other,  and  whose 
empires  cannot  touch  until  they  meet 
at  the  Antipodes. 

Miss  Martineau  has  just  publbhed  a 
book  on  America.  Exactly  the  book 
which  we  mi^ht  expect  from  Miss 
Martineau.  Gidd^r,  self-willed,  well- 
intentioned,  and  ill-informed.  The 
poor  woman  is,  of  course,  all  for 
"liberty  and  my  country,"  without 
knowing  how  to  perserve  the  one, 
or  do  justice  to  the  other.  In  Ame- 
rica she  went  about,  like  a  blind 
roan  listening  to  lectures  on  light 
and  colors,  asking  every  body  every 
thing,  and  bein^  unfortunately  deaf, 
and  unable  to  hear  any  answer  per- 
fectly, left  to  her  own  sagacity  to 
^make  out  its  meaning  in  any  way  she 
could.  She  went  on  a  book-making 
speculation,  and  has  in  consequence 
come  back  laden  with  a  bcok,  and  that 
book  laden  with  absurdity,  and  philo- 
sophy, and  *•  every  thing  else  in  the 
world,"  as  Matthews,  the  comedian, 
used  to  say.  And,  except  that  no- 
thing can  rectify  the  natural  obliquity 
(Mf  a  **  Reformers"  vision,  and  no  con- 
viction of  hiadequacy  prevent  any  of 
the  class  from  lecturing  all  mankindf,we 
should  say  that  her  book  is  one  of  the 
least  injurious  and  tiresome  of  the  kind. 

Another  prodidous  female  illumi- 
nator had  heraloed  the  way,  and  the 
Western  world  was  to  be  gleaned  for 
^e  rebuke  of  the  Northern  by  this  pro- 
feond  philo6ox)her  in  petticoats,  Mist 


Wright.  What  has  extfngttished  this 
lamp  of  the  wilderness,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say.  A  lady's  secret  is  not  to 
be  divulged  for  the  profaner  ear.  Ik^ 
the  horizon  of  political  regeneration 
has  certainly  lost  one  of  its  pleiads* 
and  the  brilliancy  of  Miss  Wright's 
beams  has  disappeared  from  westera 
and  eastern  eyes  at  oneo  and  for  ever. 
The  Americans  are  charged  witk 
being  thin-skinned.  If  they  are,  we 
undoubtedly  have  not  the  more  title  to 
hurt  their  skins.  But  if  they  suppose 
that  the  mob  of  tourists  who  yearly 
load  our  press  with  what  they  term 
**  Accounts  of  America,"  make  the 
slightest  impression  on  the  public 
mind  of  England,  they  do  Eofland 
the  greatest  injustice  possible.  What  I 
with  the  palpable  sillmess,  trifling  ig- 
norance, ana  vulgarity  of  those  works ; 
with  the  inanity  for  substantial  remark* 
the  railroad  speed  for  deliberate  ob- 
servation,  the  flippancy  fer  wit*  and 
the  attempt  to  be  abusive  without  the 
talent  to  be  sarcastic  ;  how  can  k 
be  conceived  by  any  intelligent  claM 
in  America,  or  in  any  other  spot  of 
civilisation  acquainted  with  the  in- 
tellectual force  of  Britain,'  that  we 
should  stoop  to  such  muddy  streams  to 
dake  our  thirst  for  knowledge  1  The 
intelligent  American  should  feri  that 
it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  that 
any  Englishman  whose  <n>inion  was 
ever  worth  a  farthing  could  be  biassed 
by  the  crude  stuff  gathered  by  those 
itinerants ;  that,  in  tact,  their  volumes 
scarcely  survive  the  moment  of  publi- 
cation, never  would  be  beard  of  at  all 
but  for  the  chance  of  their  being  men- 
tioned in  a  review,  and,  above  all 
things,  never  would  mould,  stamp,  or 
influence  the  national  opinion  of  this 
country  on  the  character  of  any  thine 
above  a  horde  of  Tartars.  We  will 
allow  that  there  are  exceptions,  and 
that  we  havo  some  ••  Toura  in  Ame- 
rica"  written  by  gentlemen.  But  it 
is  a  rare  performance,  even  amoDK 
those,  whicn  is  not  tinged  with  a  spirn 
of  bitterness.  The  desire  to  be  criti- 
cal at  the  expense  of  being  correct,  is 
a  strong  but  poor  temptation.  And 
the  renown  of  saying  smart  things,  is 
palpably  more  valued  than  the  honest 
reputation  of  saying  things  as  they  are^ 
speaking  of  them  with  that  feirness 
which  is  s6  esKUtial  to  true  knowledge 
and  forgetting,  from  the  moment 
when  the  pea  is  first  dipped  in  inkv 
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that  there  is  sach  a  thing  as  an  Edin- 
bitrgkor  a  Qttarterbf  Review  in  the  dr- 
camference  of  the  globe. 

On  tbia  ground  we  make  our  treaty. 
We  call  on  the  intelligent  portion  of 
America  to  despise  the  abuse  of  scrib- 
bierst  whom  we  cannot  recognize  as 
either  authors  or  Englishmen.  In 
taro«  we  agree  to  disregard  the  abuse 
of  the  American  newspaperi,  of  the 
letumed  tourists,  and  of  that  tribe — 
pretty  numerous  here  at  present — ^who, 
coming  with  large  pretensions,  in  their 
own  idea*  to  be  received  with  flying 
colors,  and  finding  that  no  trumpets 
are  blown  on  the  occasion,  vent  their 
wrath  in  ponderous  volumes  on  the 
apathy  of  the  mutton-eating  men  of 
Britain  to  the  representative  geniuses 
of  the  Western  world.  We  acknow- 
kdge  the  depth  of  this  calamity.  But 
we  must  bear  it 

England  has  now  the  misfortune  to 
disease  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Cooper  is 
a  vulgar  man,  who  having,  from  oeing 
bred  to  the  sea,  been  enabled  to  give 
some  striking  descriptions  of  sea  af- 
MKf  has  unluckily  imagined  himself 
an  imiversal  genius.  His  American 
novels  are,  we  presume,  sufficiently 
descriptive  of  American  life ;  and  we 
cannot  have  the  slightest  objection  to 
give  him  all  the  cr^it  his  efforts  de- 
serve.  On  the  strength  of  this  trifling 
reputation  he  came  to  Kurope,  and  has 
since  been  partly  travelling  on  the 
Continent,  to  pick  up  materials  for 
novels,  and  partly  residing  in  Engldnd, 
actively  em^lc^red  in  introducing  him- 
9^  into  society.  That  he  may  have 
made  some  way  by  this  system  is 
perfisctly  possible;  for  the  English 
are  a  yielding  people,  and  are  ever 
too  fond  of  their  ease  to  take  much 
trouble  in  resisting  any  attemnt  of  the 
kind.  But  the  manners  of  tne  mid- 
shipman are  not  likely  to  be  congenial 
to  tne  habits  of  nobility  in  any  land ; 
and  though  Mr.  Cooper  may  have  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  occasionally  into 
their  drawing-rooms,  yet  he  has  evi- 
dently suffer^  the  mortification  of  not 
being  received  quite  as  one  of  them- 
sdves.  One  of  the  anecdotes  oi  his 
very  trifling  and  angry  book  shows  the 
keen  senee  of  injury  which  he  sustain- 
ed on  soch  occasions.  He  lolls  us  that 
he  was  iovitod  to  the  table  of  some 
DoUe  lord ;  diikesand  earls  figured  at 
this  reu&i0B :  Lord  Charleses  and  La- 
dy BmiUeB  were  in  abundance.  Mr. 
CoopCTt  inadialed  by  the  light  of  his 
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own  senium  stood  in  his  comer  of  the 
drawHiff-room.  Dinner  was  announc- 
ed ;  a  duke  gave  bis  arm  to  the  lady 
of  the  house,  an  earl  took  the  daugh* 
ter ;  the  Lord  Chaiieses  and  the  Lady 
Emilies  paired  off  without  delay,  and 
the  whole  party  moved  gaily  to  the 
dinitiff-room.  As  Mr.  Cooper  had  un« 
luckily  not  provided  himself  with  a 
Lady  Emily,  he  was  naturally  left  to 
follow ;  as  m  this  cotmtry,  the  ladies, 
and  of  course  the  gentlemen  who  at- 
tend them,  take  the  precedence.  The 
result  was,  that  Mr.  Cooper  was  near 
the  foot  of  the  table :  this  he  looks  up- 
on as  a  prodigious  grievance.  How 
he  would  have  remedied  it,  he  does 
not  say.  Whether  the  roaster  of  the 
house  should  have  requested  the  dukes 
and  earls  to  stand  back  till  Mr.  Coo- 
per, the  celebrated  author  of  the 
**  Last  of  the  Mohicans,"  or  some  such 
thing,  had  condescended  to  say  where 
he  would  be  pleased  to  sit ;  or  whether 
the  lady  of  the  house  should  have 
urged  him  with  gentle  violence  to  take 
his  seat  beside  her,  and  iicknowledged 
the  superiority  of  his  genius  to  nuur- 
shals,  knights  of  the  garter,  peers  of 
Parliament,  and  all  the  Old  VVorld  ho- 
nors, gilded  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
saodis  a-year. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  event  of 
this  day  will  have  unfortunately  pro- 
vided a  desperate  enemy  to  England 
in  Mr.  Cooper  for  life ;  that  our  insti- 
tutions, laws,  customs,  and  persons 
will  pay  the  penalty  of  this  unfortu- 
nate dinner, — ^that  the  mere  mention 
of  Englbh  nobility  will  ^ve  him  the 
nightmare  to  the  last  of  his  existence ; 
and  that,  worn  down  ss  his  pen  is  by 
his  luckless  experiment  in  European 
authorship,  he  will  employ  its  last 
stump  in  proving  thft  England  is 
something  DOtween  a  workhouse  and 
a  jail ;  and  that  her  people  are  as  in- 
capable of  paying  respect  to  taste  and 
talent,  as  they  aro  of  relishing  the 
*«  Heidermaurf*^  or  the  «*  Bravo." 

One  of  our  purposes  in  this  article 
is  to  make  it  a  slight  record  of  all  that 
is  passing  at  the  moment.  **  Quicquid 
agunt  homines,"  was  the  motto  of  the 
ablest  of  Roman  satirists ;  and  we  can- 
not go  wropg  in  following  the  track  of 
Junius  Juvenalis.  But  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  we  maintain  to  be  a  per- 
fectly pleasant  and  lesitimate  one,  we 
must  adopt  the  natural  means ;  and  as 
thejeux  d'siprt^  whioh  appoar.firom 
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time  to  time  in  the  public  papers  and 
then  drop  from  sight  like  shooting 
stars«  are  among  those  means,  we 
seize  on  them  by  public  right,  and  &x 
them  in  a  sphere  where  their  lustre  is 
to  be  as  imperishable  as  this  Maga- 
zine ;  a  promise  which,  for  the  honor 
of  Old  England,  new  literature,  and 
sound  principles,  we  regard  as  the 
best  promise  of  immortality  at  present 
to  be  found  under  the  sun.  In  this 
proceeding  we  beg  to  observe,  that 
our  not  mentioning  either  the  sources 
from  which  they  may  have  been  de- 
rived,  or  the  names  of  the*  writers,  is 
not  to  be  conceived  any  idea  of  our 
arrogating  them  as  our  (xwtt  In  the 
multitude  of  instances,  we  cannot  as- 
cenaiu  the  names  of  the  writers.  In 
general  we  give  them  where  we  can 
ascertain  them ;  but  in  no  instance  do 
we  desire  to  raise  the  paternal  ire  of 
any  author,  anonymous  or  otherwise, 
by -claiming  the  fruits  of  their  com* 
merce  with  the  ladies  of  Helicon. 
With  this  understanding  we  shall  give 
the  following  elucidation  of  the  supe- 
riority  of  nK)dem  diplomacy  to  an- 
cient contrivance  :— 

"  AliusqM  el  idem.'*  ^'^' 

**  By  two  horns  and  m  tail,  and  by  one  clo- 
ven foot, 

The  world  all  know  Old  Scratch,  when 
of  yore  he  reclined, 

Amonic  monks  at  midnight,  or  at  some 
ojk's  rooi, 

To  ^ive  witches  instrnction  for  pla- 
guing mankind. 

"  Of  vore,  we  could  all  see  the  fteofd  in  his 
uce, 

But  of  late,  things  have  taken  a  differ- 
ent turn: 

In  imps,  as  in  ^n,  new  reftnements  we 
trace, 

Nor  is  Satan  himaelf  grown  too  old  yet 
to  learn.  > 

"  If  he  touches  on  politico, '  patriot's  his 

name; 
On  religion,  *  'tis  all  for  the  righu  of 

the  soul ; ' 
On  morals,  a  *  factory  bill'  lights  his 

flame ; 
If  be  murders  or  robs^  'tis  for  good  ol 

the  whole.' 

**  His  business  by  deputy  now  he  transacts. 
Teaches  Avarice   his   cunning,   and 

Meanness  his  spite ; 
Inculcates  iftc^y^.  what  a  peasantry  acts, 
And  keeps  horn,  tail,  and  foot  all  the 
whila  got  of  sight. 


"  Then  he  dips  pea       ink,  and  indites  a 

Review,  -v  > 

Where  three  knaves  in  tb^  mask  of 

three  fools  we  can  see, 
And  though  hoof,  horns,  and  tail  are 

hid  from  our  view," 
All  can  tell  by  the  wtik  who  the  ad- 

THoas  must  be." 


The  Q^iakers  pretend  to  be  men  of 
sense,  and  yet  many  of  their  obser- 
vances are  supremely  ridiculous.  For 
example,  the  Quaker  prides  himself  oa 
his  dress,  on  his  linen,  and  the  shape 
of  his  hat  and  coat ;  all  these  being 
made  of  the  finest  materials.  The 
Quaker  women  are  as  proud  of  their 
hideous  bonnets  as  if  they  were  badges 
of  honor;  yet  the  pretence  for  all 
those  things  is,  that  they  extinguish  all 
pride !  How  humility  can  be  connected 
with  the  peculiar  cut  of  a  coat,  color 
of  a  bonnet,  or  shape  of  a  hat,  is  utter- 
ly inconceivable;  yet  this  the  Qua- 
kers pretend  to  conceive.  It  is  true, 
that  if  a  pectiliar  dress  were  exclu- 
sively worn  by  beggars  or  criminals, 
or  forced  upon  any  abject  portion  of 
the  people,  as  a  peculiar  dress  is  forced 
upon  the  Jews  in  Rome,  it  might  be 

Eroof  of  humility  to  wear  that  dress, 
ut  there  is  none  in  wearing  a  bonnet 
of  the  best^  silk,  a  coat  of  the  best 
cloth,  or  a  hat  of  the  best  beaver.  But 
with  all  their  humility,  the  Quakers 
are  the  proudest  of  ipeu  in  other 
things ;  they  will  acknowledge  none 
of  the  distinctions  of  society  as  esta- 
blished by  the  laws,  the  convenience, 
and  the  common  sense  of  all  rational 
mankind*.  For  instance,  they  will  not 
call  any  man  my  lord,  though  it  is  a 
title  awarded  bv  the  8tate,  and  a  peer- 
age is  absolutely  important  to  the  coo- 
stitution  under  which  they  live.  They 
talk  nonsense  on  such  subjects.  A 
Quaker  will  not  take  off  his  hat  to 
any  man,  because  he  says  it  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  that  man's  superiori- 
ty, while  every  man  of  common  sense 
knows  that  it  is  nothing  of  the  kind, 
but  merely  an  act  of  that  civility 
which  it  is  the  professed  principle  of 
the  Quaker  to  keep  up  among  all 
mankind.  The  Quaker  wiH  not  change 
the  cut  of  his  own  clothes  for  any  rea- 
son  of  time  or  circumstance.  Thisr 
too,  is  nonsense,  few  thoi>gh  there  may 
be  vanity  in  dressing  in  what  is  term- 
ed the  hei|^t  of  the  fiuhion,  there  is 
absurdity  m  refusing  to  adapt  new 
convenience  or  beauty  in  dress,  or  the 
general  habit  of  the  age  and  country^ 
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ndinstalkia^  ttaroui^tlM  streets  in 
ftblish  fbiv^mlity,  a  sallow  anl>lein*  of 
the  do^rnisftmen  of  the  last  eeatarj 
laoghed  at  by  tlie  young,  pitied  by 
the  old,  and  ^ndored  at  by  everV 
body.  It  is  cufiousr  too,  that  though 
the  Qjoaker  prejbends  to  keq>  hiroself 
pore  on  this  point,  he  has  no  objectaoo 
whaterer  to  administer  to  the  vanity 
of  others;  provided  they  will  pay  him 
for  it  Some  of  the  most  fiiraidoable 
bat-makers  in  London  are  Quakers ; 
and  ttuNiffh  there  is  not  one  of  them 
but  wooQ  declaim  aoalnst  wearing 
any  thing  but  a  broad  brim*  the  whole 
sanctity  being  in  die  breadth  of  the 
beaver,  yet  tl^re  is  not  one  of  them 
that  woiud  hesitate  a  moment  to  hoBcp 
danger  on  the  head  of  the  mifortunate 
sinner  who  wears  a  bat  with  a  leaf  as 
shallow  as  the  top  of  his  snuff-box. 
A  Qnaker  female  would  regard  wear- 
ing a  roseosolored  ribbon  as  an  abo- 
Binatioci  before  Heaven,  but  she  has 
BO  otijection  to  sell  every  color  of 
earth  or  sky  to  those  giddy  ones,  who 
think  that  Nature  never  gave  even 
ha  eckxn  for  nothing,  and  that  tiie 
rainbow  has  not  entirely  been  com- 
posed  of  drab.  Tom  Paine,  speaking 
of  the  Quakers,  oooe  aaid  shrewdly 
enoogh, — *If  a  Qualer  had  been 
OQDflolted  in  the  creation,  what  a 
drab-oolored  world  he  would  have 
madeofitr  The  Quaker  refuses  to 
address  any  man  by  the  word  sir,  be- 
cause, he  says,  this  acknowledaes  the 
man  as  a  master,  which  hurts  iua  feel- 
ing of  truth;  and  vet  he  callaevery 
man  friend,  ttkoagfa  he  may  never  have 
seen  him  before,  which  oo^  to  hurt 
his  feelings  a  great  deal  more  if  truth 
were  at  SLI  concerned  in  the  matter, 
which  it  is  not.  We  have  been  led  to 
revive  oor  recollections  of  this  day- 
colored  race,  by  the  Duke  oi  Sussex's 
bringing  a  petition  from  them  to  the 
House  of  Lords  a  fow  aighiB  since, 
which,  if  their  absurdity  prompted 
them  to  send  in,  their  common  expe- 
rience ought  to  have  told  them  was 
only  labor  in  vain.  His  Roval  High- 
ness had  theinnocenceortheignoraRce 
to  present  a  petition,  directed  not  to 
the  Lords  Temporal  and  Spiritual,  but 
to  **tho  Peers ;"  the  Quaker  petition- 
ers being  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
any  men  as  lords.  The  result  was, 
that  it  would  not  be  received.  Now, 
tf  the  petitioners  were  not  consumnnate 
asses,  worthy  of  their  leader  on  the 
occasion,  they  must  have  known  that 


dmrweM  throwh^^  away  their  time 
ana  paper. 

It  would  be  a  nice  qoestfoa  to  deter- 
mine what  they  are  good  for  on  the 
foce  of  the  earth  except  for  eating  and 
drinking,  selling  tape  and  tobacco,  and 
refosing  to  pay  the  King's  taxes.  If 
by  any  ill  luck  Quakers  were  ever  In 
have  the  supreme  direction  of  tiiingB 
in  this  country,  a  French  privateer 
nri^t  scour  the  coast,  bom  every  ship 
in  the  Channel,  and  throw  red-hot  shot 
into  ^tf^ry  warehouse ;  because  Um 
Quaker  Prime  Minister,  would  have 
sent  all  out  Nelsons  adrift,  and  eot 
up  our  fleets  into  fiigots.  Half^u 
doaan  French  r^riments  might  walk 
from  Dover  to  London,  blow  up  tiba 
Tower,saok  the  Bank,  and  carry  off  the 
lodges,  the  Mduqxi,  the  Royal  Family, 
and  the  Queen,  to  exhibit  in  the  mena- 
mrie  of  the  Jardhi  des  Plantes;  for 
me  Quaker  would  abolish  the  army, 
sdl  the  muskets,  and  confine  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  to  the  policeman, 
whom  he  would  not  even  arm  with  a 
Uodgeoo. 

If  jBngland  were  all  Quakers,  die 
would  have  no  paintingpi,  no  soolptare, 
no  architecture ;  for  Quakerism  aDhora 
them  all ;  k  has  never  produced  any 
man  of  canacii^  in  any  art  ¥iiatever  ^ 
except  in  tne  art  of  amassing  waaef. 
We  should  have  no  books,  for  who 
ever  heard  of  a  Quaker  author  Miiose 
Ittcubralioos  were  worth  a  penny  1  We 
should  have  no  invention  in  scteace, 
for  of  sdenoe  the  Quakers  know  no. 
thing,  and  have  never  attempted  to 
know  any  thin|;.  We  should  nave  no 
oratory,  no  divinity,  no  history,  no 
poetry ;  for  some  of  ihoee  the  Quakers 
utterly  eschew,  and  in  all  the  rest, 
Nature  seems  to  have  denied  them  any 
proficiency  whatever.  If  Quakers  had 
neen  oor  masters  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  what  a  dismal  Mank 
our  history  wooldhave  been;  weshould 
have  stood  still,  scarcdy  escaped  ttouk 
barbarism/or  theQuaker  never  makes 
any  advance.  We  should  have  been 
either  extinguidied  by  France,  ^pain, 
or  Germany,  and  lived  in  the  dismal 
slavery  of  men  who  bad  ndther  arms 
to  use,  nor  manliness  to  use  them  if 
they  had ;  or  we  should  have  stagnated 
into  a  great  moral  swamp,  a  weedy 
marsh,  covered  with  drab  at  top,  and 
filled  with  mire  at  bottom.  Our  NeU 
sons  and  Wellingtons,  our  Drydens 
and  Popes,  our  Reynoldses  and  Law* 
rences,  our  Fuselis  and  Flaxmans,oor 
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Pitts  and  Fons, would  all hayebeen 
little  pale-foced  boys,  sharp  in  tlie  first 
four  ruks  of  anthmetio— growing  into 
fiUf  pale.fiioed  men — cunning  intne  art 
ONfaellingtapeand  tobacco— and  finally 
witkeringdown  into  meagre  automa^ 
tons,  alire  to  no  feeling  but  the  price 
of  stocks,  and  nameleraly  drying  up 
mto  the  dust  of  which  they  were  made. 
But  if  all  this  be  true— and  true  it 
if — why  should  the  absurdity  continue 
any  longer  1  Notwithstanding  all  ap- 
pearancef  to  the  contrary,  we  adhere 
to  the  prejudice  that  Quakers  are  hu- 
man beii]^  after  all ;  that  they  have 
hearts  in  Uieir  bosoms,  brains  in  their 
keads,  and  tliat  some  of  them  are  tho* 
roughly  ashamed  of  the  ridiculous  fi- 
gure that  they  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  Nature  distributes  her  gifts 
impartiallyy  and  there  must  be  some 
of  them  with  talent  of  some  kind  or 
oAer.  Why  do  not  sudi  men  declare 
tiiemselves  at  once ;  throw  off  the  fol- 
lies of  asect,  which  makes  the  noblest 
c^pcNTtunities  of  Ufy  worthless,  the 
highest  wealth  a  vulsar  burden,  and 
the  most  active  fkculttos  a  mere  temp- 
tation to  transgress  the  rules  which  in- 
anity has  made  against  the  temporal  or 
•pintual  progress  of  the  species?  Why 
have  we  not  some  Quaker  manly 
enough  to  make  the  effort,  at  least,  to 
redeem  his  tribe ;  to  prove  to  them  that 
every  man  living  under  the  constitution 
of  England  owes  a  tribute  to  the  nation- 
al stroigth,  ffreatne8s,and  glory;  that 
it  is  measurelesB  Mty  to  goontheeing 
and  thouing  to  the  end  of  the  creation ; 
that  the  State  rkhtly  demands  a  por- 
tion of  service  m>m  all  its  members ; 
that  money-dealinff,  and  the  wearing 
cf  puce-cdlored  silk,  are  neither  pub- 
lic virtue  in  the  one  sex,  nor  pi:ivate 
in  the  other;— in  short, at  oncie  be 
baptized  into  Christianity,  adq>tthe 
habits  of  Christendom,  make  them- 
arives  useful  in  their  generation,  and 
attempt  to  discharge  some  small  por- 
tion of  that  debt  which  every  man 
owes  to  Heaven  for  his  abilities,  and 
to  his  country  ^  her  protection! 

The  naivete  of  the  lower  Irish  is 
proverbial.  But  English  blunders  are 
sometimes  equally  rich.  As  Mrs. 
M'Gibbon,  a  popular  actress  at  Liver- 
pool, was  about  to  dress  for  Jane 
Shore,  her  attendant  came  to  inform 
her  that  a  ivoman  had  called  to  ask 
for  two  boaL-orders,  as  "she  and  her 


daughters  had  walk^  four  miles  to 
see  the  play." 

**Doe8  she  know  mel"  said  the  ac- 
tress. 

••  Not  a  bit,"  was  the  reply. 

**  Very  odd ;  has  the  woman  sot  her 
Acuities  about  her  1"  said  Mrs.  li'Gib- 
bon. 

**  I  think  she  has  ma'am,"  said  the 
dresser,  **  for  I  see  she  has  gm  some- 
thing tied  up  in  a  red  handkerchief.^ 

SuU  the  Irish  blunderer  sometimes 
mixes  a  deg^  of  dexterity  with  his 
apparent  mktake,  which  rises  to  wit. 
A  story  of  this  order  has  been  lately 
current  in  Ireland,  and  has  raised 
many  a  laujzh  against  a  noble  persoo, 
celebraited  for  questioning  his  servants 
on  their  notions,  religious  and  politi* 
cal.  In  some  parts  gf  Ireland  this 
would  be  an  important  inquiry,  if  the 
truth  could  be  exuracted  by  a  cross-ex- 
amination. A  groom  came  to  be  hired: 

ttWhat  an  your  opinions?"  was 
the  first  usual  and  general  requisition* 

<*  None  at  all,  your  honor,"  was 
Pat's  diplomatic  reply. 

*<Pah!  nonsense,"  said  the  noble 
Lord;  **youall  have  your  opinioD8» 
and  some  of  them  bad  enough.  I  ia« 
sist  on  knowinff  them  before  you  can 
come  into  this  nouse." 

*•  Why  then,  your  Lordship,"  says 
Pat,  with  a  bow  to  the  ground,  **  I 
foncy  they  are  the  very  same  as  your 
Lordship's." 

<^State  them  then,"  said  the  Peer  ; 
**and  let  me  see  if  your  are  of  my  way 
of  thinking." 

**I  humbly  beg  your  honor's  par- 
don," said  the  man ;  ^  but  I  could  not 
be  so  bold  as  to  think  like  your  Lord- 
ship, but  Pm  of  Pat  O'Sullivan,  the 
ganiener's  way  of  thinking." 

"Then,  fellow,  out  with  it  at  once,'* 
said  his  Lordship,  growing  imimtient. 

<«  Why,  then,  ^rour  honor,"  said  Pau 
with  the  indescribable  look  of  craft 
and  humor  indigenous  to  .the  native 
droll,  •'says  Mr.  O'Sullivan  to  me, 
«I'm  thinking,  Pat  Brady,  that  you 
owe  me  fifteen  shillings,  which  you 
have  not  a  notion  of  paying  V  And 
that* s  the  plain  truth,  your  honor  ; 
and  that's  what  I  call  being  of  Pat 
O'Sullivan's  way  of  thinking." 

The  history  of  Irish  Insurrectioo 
runs  perpetually  in  a  circle.  The  same 
pretended  ^evances,  the  same  pre- 
tended patriotism,  the  same  sullen  hi- 
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gotrji  and  the  aame. atrocious  ambi- 
tin,  have  been  the  characteristics  of 
paity  io  that  coontry  since  the  Coo- 
quest  under  Henrj  II.  In  every  in- 
stance religious  faction  has  ripeoed 
jBto  cottapirac7f  and  popular  remoo- 
stranee  has  shown  its  tne  obiect,  in 
rebellion.  In  eyeij  instance  the  con- 
spirators have  declared  their  horror  of 
ibnign  interference,  and  hare  yetol* 
M  Utemsdves  with  France  or  Spain. 
And  in  ererj  instance  they  have 
brought  civil  war  intaHhe  land ;  have 
oom^led  England  to  inflict  heavj 
ponishnients  on  their  unfortunate 
dupes ;  and  have  left  the  evidence  of 
their  treason  and  its  punishment  in 
the  Uood  and  burning  or  their  countr3r. 
Yet,  to  the  reader  of  history,  this 
fltiange  fatality  has  some  good;  it 
makes  even  the  wretched  and  mdan- 
cholj  annals  of  Ireland  of  some  value. 
The  history  of  Ireland  is  old«  but  it  is 
not  the  old  almanac  of  Lord  Plunket 
h  is  a  Mltful  rec<Mrd  from  age  to  age 
of  the  origiut  the  pregreas,  and  the 
peoaltjT  d  treason  under  the  name  of 
pstriodsm.  Ireland  is  now  passing 
through  the  same  process  once  more. 
It  mu3t.be  idle  to  point  out  to  any  roan 
of  oommon  discernment  the  infinite 
ahaUownees  of  the  pretences  which  are 
DOW  adopted  by  her  pseudo-patriots, 
the  profitable  trade  which  they  drive 
iadisaflkction,  the  league  which  they 
uefonrnog  in  all  quarters  against  the 
rdigioD  and  Government  of  En^^and, 
the  utter  absau»  of  any  charge  of  ij- 
nofijr  against  England,  and  the  furi* 
COS  violence  with  whjph  these  traitors 
vehurrjinff  the  i|pM>rant  and  head- 
strong  poptuatioo  into  rebellion  and 
imn. 

From  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
^  period  becan  which  has  a  peculiar 
refinence  to  ue  proceedinjES  of  agita- 
<iot  at  the  present  time.  The  Revolu* 
tion  under  William,  in  1688,  had 
^roken  down  thd  power  of  Popery  ih 
iieland.  Fifty  years  of  tranquillity 
^)Uowed.  The  established  policy  of 
the  Government  was  to  refbse  all 
•Uiance  with  Popery,  and  that  policy 
^^  proved  to  be  the  true  one,  by  its 
pslpable  results.  During  the  two  at- 
^empteof  the  Pretender,  in  1715  and 
174^  Popery  in  Ireland  never  raised  a. 
i^onmnr ;  and  thus,  in  the  only  part  of 
ue  British  dominions  which  had  ez- 
n^ited  an  organised  and  powerful 
vrce  ui  fitvor  of  the  Stewarts,  which 
had  been,in  &ct,  for  a  time  the  separate 


kingdon  of  James  0.  and  which  had 
fought  long  and  fiercely  fcM-  his  cause 
— ^was  now  exhibited  the  only  example 
of  perfect  quiet  under  the  fininswidc 
Hne. 

But  when  all  political  hazard  had 
been  extinguished  in  the  overthrow 
at  Culloden,  a  domestic  evil  arose,  on 
which  has  been  engrafted  the  continual 
disturbance  of  Ireland  to  this  hour. 
Abotit  seventy  years  ago  the  Ptuiia* 
ment  of  Ireland  began  to  encroach  on 
the  property  of  the  Churdi.  The  to- 
pic js  well  known,  and  can  be  merely 
alluded  to  heie.  The  chief  represent* 
atives  were  landlords,  their  chief  pro- 
perty  was  in  pasture,  tillafle  being  at 
this  time  but  utile  attended  to  in  Ire- 
land.  By  an  act  of  spdlation,  of 
which  they  had  speedy  and  bitter  causa 
to  repent,  they  confiscated  the  proper* 
ty  or  the  Protestant  church  in  those 
lands,  by  declaring  that  grazing, 
ffrouods  should  be  exempted  fron 
Uthe.  The  immediate  operation  of 
this  guilty  and  shoctsighted  act  was  to 
compel  the  clergyman  to  find  hissub* 
sisteoce,  in  whatever  way  he  might, 
out  <^  the  little  that  was  left  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  tithe  from  the  meagre 
tillage  of  the  peasantry.  The  pea-' 
santry  resented  at  once  the  pressure 
and  the  injustice.  The  measure  had 
thtis  the  double  effect  of  throwing  the 
Church  into  misery,  and  the  populace 
into  tumult.  It  had  the  further  and  the 
still  more  calamitous  effect  of  putting 
an  immediale  stop  to  the  progress  of 
the  Protestant  reli^on.  The  clergy, 
•truggling  for  existence,  were,  of 
course,  cut  off  from  the  natural  means 
of  conciliation ;  from  the  exercise  of 
the  little  hospitalities,  charities,  the 
loans  of  mone^,  the  sustenance  of  cha^ 
ritaUe  institutions  and  schools,  and  the 
numberless  acts  of  kindness  which  ease 
<^  circumstances  puts  in  the  power  of 
a  Christian  minister.  They  were  now 
compiled  to  make  their  demand  more 
strictly;  for  on  that  strictness  depended 
their  existence,  and  that  of  their  wives 
and  children.  The  clergyman  thus 
placed  in  a  position  of  hostility  with 
respect  to  the  population  round  him, 
most  be  sinjrularly  disqualified  fbr  the 
successes  of  a  teacher  of  the  words  <^ 
peace.  The  efiect  of  the  Charter- 
schools  and  other  costly  public  endow- 
ments fbr  national  instruction  was  also 
totally  paralysed.  Three-fourths  of 
Ireland  were  in  a  state  nearly  ap- 
proaching to  open  rebellion.    Thou- 
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gandf  of  the  PbplBh  peaaantry  waitad 
ooly  for  Digbt^  to  sally  out*  pillage, 
buni»  and  murder.  The  clerrjr  lived 
in  a  state  of  the  most  Ibnnldable  per* 
eecution.  Thej  were  marlted  men. 
Thej  lived  in  a  species  of  rustic  out- 
lawry, and  were  the  perpetual  object 
of  the  tiioodiest  conspiracies.  All  their 
agents  and  collectors  of  tithe  were 
equally  objects  of  Ten^eanoe,  and  were 
constantly  tortured  with  the  most  bar- 
bariBLU  cruelty,  or  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  The  cutting  down  of  planta^ 
tioos,  the  di«»ing  up  of  meadows,  the 
houf^g  of  cattle,  the  girdling  of 
trees,  the  trampling  down  of  crops, 
were  the  minor  annoyances,  but  thejr 
tended,  like  the  burning  and  the  blooo- 
died,  to  fill  up  the  picture  of  public 
desolation. 

While  this  &tal  disorder  was  Titia- 
ling  the  land,  the  American  war  came 
to  give  it  a  new  stimulant.  The  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  the  northern  portion 
of  Ireland,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Dissenters,  the  descendants  of  ttaie 
Scotch  colonists.  But  the  principle 
of  the  original  Dissenter,  the  Scotch 
Prosbvterian,  had  been  gradually  di* 
vested  of  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  in  its  native  land  preserved  the 
due  discipline.  After  a  few  genera- 
tions, dissent  in  Ireland  had  branched 
out,  into  the  nameless  ramification  to 
which  the  principle  is  so  proverbially 
liable;  and  from  priding  itself  on  its 
seom  of  authority  in  reliffious  gofvera- 
ment,  it  equally  extended  its  scorn  to 
the  Qovernment  of  the  empire.  The 
province  of  Ulster,  by  its  activity  and 
intelligence  in  commerce  and  manu- 
fitctures,  had  grown  opulent  But  its 
wisdom  had  certainly  not  grown  wfth 
its  wealth— for  the  favorite  theme  of 
its  population  was  a  republic  on  the 
American  model.  If  ever  a  prepos- 
terous idea  entered  into  the  brain  of 
a  mad  politician,  this  was  the  most 
preposterous.  Overlooking  all  the 
palpable  distinctions  between  America 
ana  Ireland— 'between  a  vast  country 
three  thousand  miles  from  Europe,  and 
a  small  island  within  sight  of  the  En|^* 
lish  shores — between  a  continent  in 
which  population  might  exiend  with- 
out  limit  through  an  unappropriated 
wilderness,  ana  a  spot  scarcely  dis- 
cernible on  the  map  of  Europe,  where 
every  acre  was  already  in  poncasiOB, 
and  one  of  the  great  terrors  was  a  po- 
f^ation  already  pressing  its  bounda- 
ries between  a  powerful  pec^  beyond 


the  sphere  of  European  politics,  al- 
most unassailable  by  European  hosti^ 
lities,  and  who,  in  their  worst  extre- 
mity, could  fly  from  their  sea-shoie 
and  waste  all  the  armies  of  Europe  oa 
the  march  after  them  into  their  mo* 
rasses  and  Crests,  and  a  people  within 
twelve  hours'  sail  of  England,on  whoow 
in  the  first  instance,  the  fleets  and 
armies  of  England  would  pour,  and 
whose  soil,  in  the  first  European  war» 
would  be  the  field  of  battle  to  every 
enemy  of  the  empire,  until  the  stnig* 
ffle  closed  either  m  conquest  by  Eng- 
tond«  which  must  change  Ireland  frooi 
an  equal  into  a  captive,  and  leave  the 
once  sharer  in  all  the  privileges  of 
freedom  a  suflbrer  in  the  chains  of  an 
irritated  conqueror ;  or,  with  the  dl»- 
comfiture  of  En^^land,  would  lay  opeo 
both  countries,  in  their  enfeebled  and 
disunited  state,  to  the  ambitioo  of  the 
Continental  powers^  always  jealous  ef 
our  strength,  and  always  eager  to 
form  a  party  in  Ireland  ;-4)oth  must 
be  slaves  and  undone  for  ever. 

These  consequences  are  such  mat- 
tors  of  demonstratioo,  that  unless  the 
people  of  Ukler  were  the  most  arrant 
simpletons^  they  must  have  foreseen 
them ;  yet  such  waa  the  passion  tor 
the  poor  notoriety  that  oeioafB  to 
change,  the  contemptible  ambition  of 
being  prominent  in  railing  at  Govern- 
ment and  the  ridiculous  hope  of  figur- 
ing as  the  presidents,  vice-presideiitat 
and  secretaries  ef  an  Irish  republic  on 
the  model  of  the  Transatlantic  cooi- 
monwealth,  that  every  tinker  and  cob- 
bler of  the  north  of  Ireland  prodaim- 
ed  himself  a  republican.  And  all  this 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  proeper* 
ity  of  Ireland  was  growing  hour  by 
hour,  when  the  manufacturers  and 
traders  were  rapidly  beoomiitf  weal- 
thy, and  when  every  session  of  Parlia- 
ment was  giving  privilece  on  privilege 
to  the  general  boay  of  the  people. 

The  French  Bevolntk>n,  that  like  a 
thunder-doud  sweeping  across  the 
hori2on>  was  made  to  gather  in  ita 
sweep  every  floating  remnant  of  sterm 
above  and  below,  next  came  to 
stimulate  the  Ibllies  of  these  bustling 
and  inexperienced  provincials.  The 
north  intently  teemed  with  Secret 
Societies  and  Jacobin  Clubs;  petty 
ambition  of  all  kinds  was  brought  into 
play ;  and  low  diopkeepers,  workmen 
in  the  manu&ctories,  strugf^ling  solid- 
tors,  and  obscure  schismatios,  plumed 
theavdves  on  being  public  characters. 
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oorrespondeots  oi  conspiracy  ia 
France  and  England,  aod  subverters 
of  all  states,  including  their  own. — 
That  unfortunate  abuse  of  religious 
liberty,  which  mistakes  the  mere  vul- 
gar power  of  expressing  an  opinion 
for  the  rare  wisdom  of  forming  a  nu 
tional  one — the  folly  which  thinks 
that  the  true  way  of  exhibiting  inde- 
pendcDce  is  to  despise  authority^ 
the  acorn  of  all  that  was  manly, 
lekmed,  venerable,  or  sincere— h«iul 
already  spread  from  religion,  which  it 
dis^cecl  and  defiled,  into  politics, 
which  it  perverted  and  made  perilous. 
Every  little  knot  of  the  vulgar  and  the 
igoorant,  who  conceived  that  they 
Mui  a  right  to  make  a  religion  for 
themaelves,  extended  the  conception 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  government 
The  **  pigeon-hole  constitutions"  of 
the  Abixi  Sidyes  were  in  full  favor 
with  the  street  Ranters  and  Shakers 
of  the  north,  as  much  as  with  the 
thriviog  and  ungrateful  boobies,  who, 
m  the  mklst  of  their  opulent  manufac- 
tories and  crowded  ports,  clamored 
that  the  Enfflisb  Grovernment  was  a 
QoisaDce,  and  that  they  were  cut  short 
of  all  their  glories,  if  they  were  not 
loffered  to  Imve  a  little  republic  of 
their  own. 

Thus  the  bonfire  was  lighted.  The 
Dational  folly  of  the  Irish,  who  are  all 
struggling  to  put  their  sons  into  what 
thev  term  **  gentlemen's  professions," 
and  who  thus  overload  every  profes- 
aioQ  with  struggling  and  unhappy 
candidates  for  bread,  supplied  the 
hands  which  were  to  keep  the  bonfire 
hlaziog.  To  be  a  barrister  was  the 
grand  object  of  every  man  who  as- 
pired to  be  called  a  gentleman.  No 
man  recollected,  that  of  the  eight  hun- 
dred names  on  the  list,  not  one-tenth 
coold  obtain  a  decent  subsistence,  the 
ihole  business  cf  the  Four  Courts  of 
Dublin  scarcely  amounting  to  more 
than  the  briefe  of  a  Lancashire  assize. 
Ireland  thus  swarmed  with  unemploy- 
ed barristers,  some  very  able,  all  suffi- 
ciently clever  for  the  common  purposes 
of  disturbance,  and  all  driven  by  actu- 
al necessity  to  take  up  any  side  that 
promised  the  means  or  life.  Some  of 
these  men  made  their  way  into  the 
Hoase  of  Comnions,  and  there  ha- 
raneoed,  of  course,  on  the  popular  side, 
UDtil  they  wero  fit  for  purchase  by  the 
Ministerial.  Some  rendered  them- 
lelves  90  obnoxious,  that  their  purchase 
vould  have  brought  ridicule  on  the 
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Ministry,  and  those,  of  course,  becanra 
daily  more  furiously  patriotic.  But 
whether  bought  pr  rejected,  whether 
the  willing  tools  of  Ciovernment  for 
their  hire,  or  the  disconcerted  and  in- 
flnme^l  hatersof  the  Government  which 
refused  their  purchase,  the  evil  was  aU 
ready  done.  The  harangues  of  thecaur 
didate  for  place,  in  his  caterpillar  state, 
were  remembered  when  his  harangues 
in  place  fell  dead  on  the  ear.  The  ex- 
cluded were  stung  still  to  deeper  hos« 
tility,and  political  violence,  continual- 
ly pouring  out  streams  of  treason,  more 
consuming  and  intoxicating  than  the 
fiery  liquors  of  the  land,  prepared  the 
people  for  the  most  deadly  outrages 
against  law,  government,  and  religion* 
Even  the  great  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  rapidly  gave  way  to  this 

fuilt^  courtship  of  the  rabble.  They 
ad  lived  on  the  breath  of  popularity, 
until  it  became  essential  to  their  en- 
joyment. But  they  now  saw  younger 
men  starting  in  the  race,  and  they 
gradually  threw  off  all  the  old  encum- 
brances to  their  speed,  plucked  away 
their  honest  vestures,  and  stripped  for 
the  prizes  of  Jacobinism. 

But  their  base  traffic  soon  turned  in- 
to bankruptcy.  Willing  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  Whiggism,  in  every  age,  are 
to  stoop  to  the  lowest  depths  of  politi- 
cal subserviency,  there  were  those 
speedily  found  whose  business  was  so 
much  more  effective,  whose  faculties 
of  villany  were  so  much  fresher,  and 
the  beggary  of  whose  fortunes  was  so 
much  more  notorious,  that  Jacobinism 
instantly  adopted  them  for  hor  own. 
The  Grattans,  Ponsonbys,  Fitzge- 
raids,  and  other  men  of  their  aristo- 
cratic class,  were  humiliated,  but  not 
trusted, — suffered  to  prop  up  the  cause 
in  the  House,  but  not  admitted  ot 
their  Council,— made  drudges  of  for 
the  time,  but  unquestiouably  marked 
for  ruin  in  the  day  of  vengeance.—- 
Jacobinism  is  singularly  suspicious. 
This  is  but  the  natural  course  of 
things.  **  The  thief  sees  in  every 
bush  an  officer."  The  swindler,  as 
well  political  as  private,  lives  in  peN 
petual  distrust  of  every  fingor  that 
ne  sees  in  motion  round  him.  The 
science  of  treason,  plunder,  and  blood, 
naturally  moulds  tne  mind  into  a  be- 
lief of  villany  in  every  man.  No 
servility  of  the  Whigs  could  recon- 
cile the  Jacobins  to  their  copartner* 
ship  in  power.  They  sought  out  for 
new  men;  and  while  the  Opposition 
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were,  nigbt  aAer  nigbt,  exhausting 
ttieir  lungs  in  rapid  patriotism,  their 
masters  had  chosen  agents  as  much 
below  them  in  rank,  as  above  them  in 
the  essential  qualities  of  desperate 
lesolution  and  sanguinary  sincerity. 
One  of  those  agents  was  Wolfe  Tone, 
a  name  which  has  made  itself  conspi- 
cuous by  being  branded  on  the  re- 
gister of  Irish  treason.  Tone  was  a 
giddy  creature,  who  would  probably 
Save  died  manager  of  a  barn,  if  it  had 
not  been  his  desiiny  to  «Iie  as  a  rnbel. 
The  refusal  to  adopt  in  his  vouth  any 
profession  pointed  out  by  his  parents, 
threw  him  finally  into  the  nrast  pre- 
carious and  difficult  of  them  all.  His 
absurd  ambition  was  to  be  a  barrister 
«»«  barrister!  and  without  nooney, 
IHends,  or  interest ;  or,  to  supply  their 
places,  learning,  diligence,  or  strength 
of  understanding.  Tone  threw  him- 
self into  the  profession.  His  failure 
was  inevitable ;— want  stared  him  in 
the  face.  It  is  in  these  hours  of  bit- 
terness that  temptation  comes  with  fa- 
tal  force. 

For  the  bar  he  had  neither  industry 
nor  inclination.  He  adopted  it  merely 
as  giving  him  the  rank  of  a  gentleman, 
— ^the  broadest  though  the  vaguest 
chance  of  risirg  in  fife,— and  giving 
some  remote  hopes  of  bustling  his 
wav  into  political  existence,  which  in 
Irelind  was  then  equivalent  to  a  regu- 
lar course  of  purchase  and  sale.  He 
was  disappointed  in  all  points  of  this 
giddy  and  corrupt  speculation.  He 
had  married  early,  and  in  the  usual 
rash  and  obstinnte  style  of  all  his  other 
proceedings.  He  found  himself  a  beg- 
gar, with  a  fellow-beggar  to  support ; — 
KHind  the  Bar  utterly  fail  him ;  retired 
in  a  great  nneasure  from  it ;  and,  in  an 
obscure  lodging  in  a  suburb  of  Dub- 
lin, ranted  to  the  few  idlers,  who  were 
glad  to  make  a  resource  even  of  his 
scanty  means,  on  the  mighty  things 
tiiat  might  be  done  in  their  particular 
cases  by  public  overthrow. 

This  man's  hbtory  deserves  to  be 
written.  It  would  be  an  incomparable 
lesson  to  the  weak  generation  who 
imagine  that  notoriety  is  fame,  or  that 
a  headlong  plunge  into  political  vile- 
ness, — the  ^ all- work"  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed, — is  connected  by  t  be  s!  ight- 
est  link  with  cither  strength  of  feeling 
w  lustre  of  genius.  Tone  now  figures 
•8  a  martyr,  only  because  he  wus  on 
the  point  of  being  hanged  vs  a  reU?! ; 
and  remains  in  the  memory,  even  of 


Idndred  conspirators,  only  because, 
to  avoid  being  hanged,  he  cut  his 
own  throat.  But  his  works  are  ex^ 
tant,  and  they  are  conviction.  It  i» 
impossible  to  have  drawn  the  picture 
of  a  more  fickle,  frivolous,  and  empty 
mind,  than  the  writer  of  bis  Letters 
has  drawn  with,  however,  an  uncon- 
scious pencil.  The  Letters  are  stufiied 
with  quotations  from  farces,  which, 
from  their  perpetual  mixture  with  his 
whole  phraseology,  seem  to  have 
fbrmed  the  active  maierUH  of  bis  know- 
ledge. There  is  a  total  want  of  vigor- 
ous view,  even  in  the  few  instances 
where  he  touches  on  public  subjects. 
The  play,  the  farce,  the  fiddler,  and 
the  opera-dancer,  are  the  only  images 
that  noat  before  his  brain.  His  odIj 
exhibition  of  mind,  such  as  it  is,  is  lus 
malignity.  Where  the  name  of  Eng- 
land occurs,  he  talks  venom.  Yet 
even  then  the  native  trifier  breaks  out 
—he  chatiers  like  a  Frenchman ;  and 
the  silliest  phrase  of  some  obsolete 
farce  rounds  the  declamation  which 
threatens  to  bum  the  ports  of  England, 
and  carry  the  Court  of  St.  James's  to 
be  laid  up  in  the  Tuileries.  But  the 
more  important  point  of  history  Is,  to 
exhibh  the  ready  connection  between 
the  embryo  relicl  and  the  religkMJs 
depository  of  revolt  in  Ireland ;  and 
denied  as  it  has  been,  the  early  con- 
nexion of  the  Romish  question  with 
Republicanism. 

In  the  year  1790^  on  Tone's  disco- 
very that  money  was  not  to  be  made 
by  him  in  the  line  of  his  profession, 
he  wrote  a  pamphlet,  ofiering  himself 
for  sale  to  t(ie  best  purchaser.  Its 
motto  was,  ^I  am  no  occasional 
Whig,  I  am  no  constitutional  Tory. 
I  am  addicted  to  no  party,  but  Ae 
party  vf  the  nation.**  Having  thus 
advertised  himself  as  a  disengaged 
man,  this  advertisement  was  left  unan- 
swered by  either  Whig  or  Tory.  But 
the  Jacobins  saw  in  his  recklessness 
the  character  fit  for  their  purpose. — 
His  pamphlet  was  re|>ublisbed  by  the 
«•  Northern  Whig  Club,"  a  little  frag, 
ment  of  faction,  which  had  no  more 
relation  to  the  acknowledged  Whiga^ 
weak  and  theoretical  as  they  wcr^ 
than  the  Maratsand  Robespierres  bad 
to  the  National  Assembly;  and  Tone 
was  chosen  a  member  of  their  body. 
Some  personal  intercourse  subsequent- 
ly took  place  between  Ponsonby,  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  Opposition,  and 
Tdne;  but  hSa  evident  rashness  and 
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i^Doranoe  aade  then  afraid  to  employ 
bun.  and  he  never  gained  the  prime 
object  of  his  ambition,  a  seat  in  Par- 
liament.  Tone,  defeated  in  this  in* 
stance,  renewed  his  efforts  with  the 
Jacobins.  In  the  same  year,  he  wrote 
another  pamphlet,  advocating  the  se* 
paratioQ  of  Ireland.  So  mucn  for  the 
ratioualtty  of  his  politics,  and  tho  sin- 
cerity of  the  pretenders  to  moderation. 
Revolt,  not  Reform,  was  now  his  avow* 
ed  principle;  and  notwithstanding 
this  open  avowal,  if  not  kk  cons^uence 
of  it,  he  was  adopted  by  the  Romish 
CoEDOkittee,  who  professed  themselves 
ably  desirous  of  a  share  in  the  Coosti- 
totiOD,  and  gave  the  evidence  of  their 
hooestv  by  appointing  this  declared 
rebel  tneir  secretary,  with  a  salary  of 
Lb200  a-year.  They  went  further; 
Ibey  directed  this  adcaowledged  Be- 
fmrmiisi^  and  therefore  traitor,  to  draw 
op  their  Parliamentary  petition,  for 
vnidi  they  ^ve  him  a  gold  medal, 
and,  as  his  circumstances  were  still  of 
Cbe  narrowest  order,  the  more  impor- 
lant  donation  of  L.  1500 1 

Tone  was  thus  comf^etely  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Popish  Committee; 
he  taught  the  hi^h  quAli^csUions  of 
the  avowed  Atkeut^  Republican^  and 
ttMk  under  his  own  band,  and  was 
employed  to  combine  the  Romanism 
of  the  8o«th  with  the  Sectarianism  of 
the  north. 

In  a  religieiis  point  «f  view,  ao  coa- 
nezioQ  could  be  mose  abominable  to 
either;— the  Roman  datholic,  in  his 
fpneral  hatred  of  Protestantism,  al- 
ways  assigning  the  deepest  point  of 
mniflhmen^  to  the  Dissenter,  and  the 
Disseoter  fixing  on  the  superstition  of 
the  Roman  Catliolic  the  bitterest  sneer 
of  his  acrid  nature.   Bat  they  had  a  re- 
conciling principle;  thb  was,  a  mutual 
frenzy  against  all  that  bore  the  name 
of  BritiA  Government.    The  Seota- 
lian  and  the  Papist,  scoffing  at  each 
ether  with  the  keenest  contempt  on  all 
<]ther  grounds,  fully  agreed  m  their 
theo^  of  subversion:   and  an  union 
was  formed,  memorable  in  the  history 
of  their  country,  for  treachery,  peiju- 
ty,  and  murder.    Of  course  it  will  be 
veadily  allowed,  that  neither  the  reli- 
(ions  Soman  Catholic,  nor  the  religious 
Dissenter  had  any  share  in  this  foul 
eoospiraey.    The  whole  was  a  matter 
of  name.      Popery   and  Puritanism 
were  alilce  watchwords.     The  men 
vho  joined  in  these  bonds  of  Ueod 


were  infidels  and  a^ssins,  as  destitute 
of  religion  as  of  loyalty ;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  treason  would  have  been 
only  the  forerunner  of  as  open  a  pro- 
clamation that  **  There  was  no  God, 
and  that  death  was  an  eternal  sleep,** 
as  ever  emanated  from  the  hideous 
pollutions  of  French  denuxracy. 

Tho  singular  leniency  with  which 
the  English  Government  has  been  al- 
ways disposed  to  look  upon  the  ebulli- 
tions of  Iribh  politics,  suffered  this 
gross  and  profligate  scheme  to  g:o  on  to 
a  length  which  alarmed  every  friend  to 
the  liberties  and  property  oif  Ireland. 
At  length  Tone  found  that  he  had  be- 
come an  object  of  such  direct  crimi- 
nality, that  his  only  resource  was  ta 
flv  the  country,  which  he  did  in  Vn&t 
after  the  failure  of  a  plan  for  putting 
the  power  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  at 
hispartjr,by  hood  winking  that  simplest 
of  ail  simple  Viceroys,  the  late  Lord 
Fitzwilliam.  Tone  went  to  that  com- 
mon refugium  peccatorum^  America, 
receiving  at  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture as  a  self-sentenced  rebel,  and 
fugitive  traitor,  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred iKwnds  as  a  douceur  from  the 
Committee.     Tone,  once  beyond  the 

frasp  of  the  law,  threw  off  the  mask ; 
e  had  already  worn  it  of  the  thinnest 
kind ;  he  now  east  off  all  disguise 
totally,  and  acted  in  the  declared  capa- 
city of  agent  for  Irish  rebellion.  In 
tbui  capacity  his  total  unfitness  for 
business  exhibited  itself  in  his  total 
failure  ;  he  lost  every  occasion  for  oi- 
taining  any  one  of  the  criminal  objects 
for  which  he  was  commissioned.  In 
his  letters  he  makes  the  usual  ooroplaim 
of  foolish  diplomatists,  that  of  being 
thwarted  by  every  body.  At  length  tfai 
French  Government,  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  gettin^rid  of  bb  complaints, 
bv  a  bribe  to  his  vanity,  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  staff  of  one  of  their  armies. 
His  soldiership  was  like  his  diplomacy; 
he  did  nothing.  The  ezpediuon  under 
Hoche  sailed;  its  open  object  was  the 
camfueet  of  Ireland.  Tone  had  de- 
manded a  small  bodv  of  troops  in  mid 
c€  Irish  revolt ;  and  had  remonstrsted 
against  sending  any  force  whidi  might 
wrest  the  countrv  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  native  rebds.  Here  his  di- 
plomacy had  its  usual  fate.  The 
French  Government  laughed  at  him, 
and  sent  the  most  powerful  force 
that  they  could  collect ;  and  with  the 
declared  intention  of  seizing  Ireland  aii 
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a  French  possession.  Tone,  patriot 
as  he  was,  succumbed,  and  sailed  to 
Ireland  in  this  armament  against  the 
independence  of  all  parties  alike.  The 
expedition  was  finally  blo'vn  off  the 
coast,  and  failed.  Tone  again  return- 
ed as  French  invader  in  a  squadron 
which  was  captured  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren;  he  was  taken  prisoner  on 
board,  and  sent  to  Dublin  to  be  tried 
as  the  traitor  that  he  was.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  in  his  prison. 

It  has  been  the  at>8urd  fashion  of 
thejiarrators  of  this  period  to  describe 
this  miserable  man  as  possessing  high 
qualities.  This  career  shows  nothing 
but  the  recklessness  of  a  vulgar  mindT, 
determined  on  fining  its  own  tem- 
porary objects,  m  contempt  of  every 
feeling  of  honor ;  at  once  boasting  and 
timid,  arrogant  and  mean,  abiuring 
allegiance  where  it  was  due,  and  offer- 
ing subserviency  where  it  was  not, 
willing  to  suffer  nothing  for  principle, 
and  do  an^r  thing  for  pay.  A  patriot 
invading  his  country,  a  philanthropist 
urging  to  mast^acre,  a  philosopher 
unable  to  endure  the  common  difficul- 
ties of  life  with  fortitude,  and  a  hero 
pusillanimously  shrinking  from  the 
death  that  he  so  often  basted  of  de- 
fying,  and  perishing  by  his  own  knife, 


through  fear  of  being  hanged!  Ire-. 
land  has  since  produced  a  counterpart 
of  this  man.  And  pusillaninious  as  he 
is,  we  hope  his  poltroonery  will  not 
deprive  us  of  nis  public  example. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  a 
felon  of  this  order  can  benefit  his 
country,  and  we  say  the  sooner  the 
better. 


The  young  Queen  is  '*  winning  gold- 
en opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men"  by 
her  affability,  the  ^race  of  her  man- 
ners, and  her  prettmess.  She  is  ez- 
cessivttly  like  the  Bruns wicks,  and  not 
at  all  like  the  Duchess  of  Kent*  or 
the  Cobourgs.  So  much  the  more  in 
her  favor.  The  memory  of  George 
III.  is  not  yet  forgotten;  and  the 
people  are  elad  to  see  his  calm,hoDest, 
and  English  physiognomy  renewed  in 
his  grandaughter.  She  is  low  of 
stature,  but  well  formed ;  her  hair  the 
darkest  shade  of  flaxen ;  and  her  eyes 
large  and  light-blue.  She  reads  her 
answers  to  the  addresses  well  and 
emphatically ;  her  voice  is  clear,  yet 
soft  and  sweet.  Surrounded  by  all 
the  formalities  of  state,  and  the  for- 
midable sages  of  law,  the  Universities 
and  Church,  she  yet  exhibits  reikiark- 
able  ease,  and  looks  the  Queen. 


The  following  is  versified  from  an  anecdote  of  George  III.  inserted  from 
a  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe's,  in  the  Church  of  England  Magm' 
siifie  .•^— 


THE  OBBENWOOD  SHBIFT. 


Outstretched  beneath  the  leafy  shade 
Of  Windsor  Forest's  deepest  glade 

A  dying  woman  lay ; 
Three  little  children  round  her  stood, 
And  there  went  up  from  the  greenwobd 

A  woful  wail  that  day. 

••  O  mother !"  was  the  mingled  cry, 
••  O  mother,  mother !  do  not  die 

And  leave  us  all  alone." — 
**  My  blessed  babes !"  she  tried  to  say, 
But  the  faint  accents  died  away 

In  a  low  sobbing  moan. 

And  then,  life  struggled  hard   with 

death, 
And  fast  and  strong  she  drew  her 

breath. 
And  up  she  raised  her  head ; 


And  peering  through  the  deep  wood 

maze 
With  a  long,  sharp,  unearthly  gaze, 
"Will  he  not  come  V*  she  said. 

Just  then,  the  parting  boughs  between, 
A  little  maid's  light  form  was  seen, 

All  breathless  with  her  speed ; 
And  following  close,  a  man  came  on 
(A  portly  man  to  look  upon). 

Who  led  a  panting  steed, 

•*  Mother  !'*  the  little  maiden  cried. 
Or  e'er  she  reached  the  woman's  side. 

And  kissed  her  clay-cold  cheek ; 
**  I  have  not  idled  in  the  town, 
But   long  went  wandering  up   and 
down. 

The  minister  to  seek. 
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^They  tol4  me  here-4key  told  me 

ther^— 
Ithidk  tbey  mocked  roe  every  where ; 

And  wbeo  i  found  has  hoine, 
And  begg'd  khn  on  my  bended  knee 
To  brins  hi8booik»  and  come  with  me ; 

Ifotner !  he  would  not  come. 


And  weH*  withouten  book  or  8(ole» 
(God's  words  were  printed  on  bis  soul) 

Into  the  dying  ear 
He  breathed,  as  'twere,  aa  angel's 

strain. 
The  thinn  that  unto  life  pertain. 

And  death's  dark  shadows  clear. 


'^'I  tetd  bim  how  you  dying  lay.  He  spoke  of  skuiers*  lost  estate, 

And  could  not  go  in  peace  away  In  Cnrist  renewed— regenerate^ 

Without  the  Minister;  Of  God*s  most  Mest  decree, 

I  begg'd  him,  for  dear  Christ,  his  sake.  That  not  a  single  soul  should  die 

But  CO ! — my  heart  was  fit  to  break —  Who  turns  repentant,  with  theory, 

Mother  i  he  would  not  stir.  «*  Be  merciful  to  me  S" 


'^Sb^  though  my  tears  w«ie  bKndfng 

me, 
I  ran  back,  that  as  fast  oeuld  be. 

To  come  again  to  ^rou ; 
And  here— dose  by— this  Squire  I  met. 
Who  asked  (so  mfid !)  wkat  made  me 
fret; 
And  when  I  told  Mm  tive, 

«•  I  wfll  go  with  yeu,  child,*  tie  said, 
*Qod  sends  me  to  this  dying  bed.' 

Mother,  he's  here,  hard  by.'' 
While  thus  the  little  mai<k«  spoke^ 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak, 

Look'd  on  with  glistening  eye. 

The  bridle,  on  his  neck  flung  ft^ 
Widi  quivering  flank  and  tremblhig 
knee, 

Pressed  •dose  his  bonny  bay ; 
A  statelier  man, — a  statelier  steed, 
Hever  on  greensward  paced,  I  rede, 

Tnan:  those  stood  there  that  day. 

80  whle  the  little  maf  den  spoke, 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak. 

Looked  ou  with  glifttening  ejre 
And  folded  arms ;  ami  in  his  look, 
tenethinc  that,  like  a  sermon  book, 

Preadied— ^  All  is  Vanity." 

Bat  when  the  dying  woman's  fooe 
Tamed  toward  him  wifli  a  wishAil 
gase, 

He  stepp'd  to  where  tjie  lay ; 
And  kneeling  down,  bent  over  her, 
^jvm, — **  I  am  a  minister— 

My  stsler!  let  us  pray.'* 


m  spoke  of  troublejMdn,  and  toil, 
findured  but  for  aUme  while 

In  patience— /aith— and  love- 
Sure,  in  God^s  own  good  tiaw,  to  he 
fixcbanced  for  an  eternity 

Of  happkiess  above. 

Then— as  the  spirit  ebbM  away— 
He  raised  his  bands  and  eyes,  to  pray 

That  peaceful  it  migltt  pass ; 
And  then— the  orphan's  sobs  nlooe 
Were  heard,  as  they  knelt  every  one 
Close  round  on  the  green  grass. 

Such  was  the  sight  their  wondering 

eyes 
Behdd,  In  heart-struck,  muto  surpriss^ 

Who  rein'd  their  courser  back, 
Just  as  they  found  the  long  astray, 
Who^  in  the  heat  of  chase  that  day. 

Had  wandered  from  their  track. 

Back  each  man   reiuM  his  pawtejg 

steed. 
And  B^ted  down,  as  if  agreed, 

la  silence  at  his  side ; 
And  there,  uncovered  all,  they  stood— 
It  was  a  wholesome  sight  and  good 

That  day  for  mortal  prid^ 

For  of  the  noblest  of  the  laod 
Was  that  deep-hushM,  bare  headad 
band; 
And  central  in  the  ring. 
By  that  dead  pauper  on  the  ground, 
ller  ragged  orphans  clinging  round. 
Knelt  their  anoimcd  King. 

C. 
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THE    ULTS    COMMBBCIAL    CEISI8 — THE    WORK    OF    THX    T7BAKT 
MAJOBITT. 


For  the  last  nine  mooths  distress 
and  su£fering  in  their  worst,  most  pro- 
tracted, and  aggravated  form  have 
been  passing  over  the  commercial 
world,  both  of  this  country  and  Ame- 
rioa.  Inferior  to  the  great  catas- 
trophe of  December,  1825,  in  the  pres- 
sure on  the  banks,  and  consequent 
Siueral  panic  through  the  community, 
e  crisis  of  1837  mis  been  infiniteir 
8Ui>erior  to  it  in  the  lengthened  suf- 
fering which  it  has  diffused  through 
the  manufacturing  interests,  an^  the 
unparalleled  distress  in  which  it  has 
involved  the  working  classes.  I'he 
greatest  mercantile  houses  of  Britain 
have  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  per- 
dition ;  some,  whose  credit  a  year 
ago  stood  as  high  as  any  in  Europe, 
have  sunk  in  the  struggle;  the  pru- 
dent conduct  and  wdl-timed  liberality 
of  the  Bank  of  England  alone  has 
averied  a  still  greater  convulsion,  and 
possibly  saved  the  nation  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  general  bankruptcy.  While 
mtoufactured  articles  of  every  sort 
have  fallen  a  half  in  value ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  British  customs  has 
sunk  L.900,000  in  a  single  quarter; 
while  nearly  one-half  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  island  have  been  shut  up, 
eitter  from  inability  to  find  a  market 
for  their  produce,  distrust  of  the  sol- 
vency of  their  purchasers,  or  the  in- 
sano  attempts  ot  their  workmen  to 
keep  up  their  woges  by  combination 
and  outrage,  in  a  period  of  adversity,  at 
the  high  level  to  which  they  had  risen 
in  the  preceding  unparalleled  prospe- 
rity,*-the  distress  universally  oifiiised 
thfOMghout  the  working  classes  has 
been  unprecedented.  For  nearly  six 
months  fifty  thousand  hands  have  been 
unemployed  in  Manchester  and  its 
vicinity ;  the  destitution  of  the  silk 
weavers  of  Spit  alfields  and  Maccles- 
field has  been  relieved  for  a  time  only 
by  an  united  effort  of  royal  bounty 
and  fashionable  expenditure:  twenty 
thousand  workmen  are  idle  at  Paisley 
and  its  vicinity,  of  whom  nine  thou- 
sand are  daily  maintained  solely  by 
the  bounty  of  the  hisher  classes,  them- 
selves laboring  under  unprecedented 
difficulties ;  and  at  Glasgow,  what  be- 
tween  the  longuxMitiaued  pressure  on 


the  masters,  and  the  monstrous  con- 
duct of  the  workmen,  who  have  clioaen 
this  season  of  universal  suffering  to 
strike  to  prevent  any  reduction  of 
wages,  nearly  one-half  of  the  labor- 
ing classes  have  for  several  months 
been  in  a  state  of  idleness ;  and  thou* 
sands  have  been  kept  alive  solely  by 
the  munificent  bounty  which,  in  pe» 
riods  of  real  distress,  is  never  awanting 
among  the  opulent  classes  in  that  great 
centre  of  manufacturing  industry. 

What  renders  this  crisis  the  more 
distressing,  and  inspires  the  more 
gloomy  presentments  in  regard  to  Its 
effects  in  future,  is  the  gradual  way  in 
which  it  has  come  on  the  length  of 
time  it  has  already  lasted,  and  the  unu 
veridl  ttpplicaiion  of  the  pressure  which 
it  has  occasioned.  Other  commercial 
crisises,  as  that  of  192&,  have  come  od 
at  once ;  raged  for  a  season  with  ex* 
traordinary  severity,  but  when  the 
panic  subsided,  speedily  disappeared ; 
or,  as  those  of  1810  and  1816,  been 
principally  confined  to  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  particular  branches  of  manu- 
facture or  commerce.  But  on  this  oc- 
casion all  classes  are  suffering  alike. 
— The  cotton-spinners,  the  cotton- 
holders,  the  iron-masters,  the  shawU 
manufacturers,  the  silk-weavers,  the 
foncy  dress-makers,  the  handloom- 
weaves,  the  clothiers,  the  engineer^ 
the  machine- makers^  are  all  involved 
in  equal  suffering.  Orders  have  ceas- 
ed  or  declined  to  one-half;  credit  is 
shaken  over  the  whole  world.  In  no 
direction  are  the  symptoms  of  a  de- 
cided reaction  on  the  part  of  the  ptr» 
chosen  yet  to  be  seen.  That  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes 
have  hitherto  stood  the  storm  so  well ; 
that  so  few  failures  have  occurred  as 
yet  amongst  them,  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  solidity  of  their  establish- 
ments, the  general  prudence  of  their 
speculations,  and  the  immense  wealth 
which  ten  continued  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity  have  diffused  through- 
out the  British  mercantile  world.  1  he 
tempest  of  1887  has  completely  tried 
their  strength,  and  demonstrate,  th&t 
if  it  began  m  most  cases  with  paper 
credit,  it  has  rapidly  grown  into  solid 
opulence.    Had  it  occurred  when  thej 
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ivere  do  bettei*prepared  for  it  than 
diej  were  in  IBSA,  it  is  not  goinst  too 
hr  to  say  that  at  least  one^ha^  of  the 
whole  manufacturing  and  commt^rcial 
eslablishinents  of  the  country  would 
have  heen  destroyed.  As  it  is,  nearly 
two  millioDs  of  operatives,  or  their  de- 
pendants, are  at  this  moment  out  of 
emplojrment  in  this  island  ;  and  thou- 
sands of  houses  have  stood  the  8lK)ck 
anly  by  yielding  up  the  whole  profits 
of  the  laat  ten  years,  and  beffinnin^? 
tiie  world  anew,  after  they  fiittered 
ttemselves  they  had  nearly  realized 
the  obj|ect  of  their  fondest  wishes. 

But  if  these  have  been  the  effects  of 
the  storm  in  the  British  islands,  how 
incomparably  more  disastrous  have 
been  its  eifects  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic!  in  America  a  convulsion 
has  been  experienced  unprecedented 
perhaps  in  the  civilized  world.  It 
may  truly  be  said  that  an  universal 
bankruptcy  has  there  taken  place.  In 
the  State  of  New  Orleans,  the  great 
emporium  of  the  Bouthem  States  of 
the  Union,  the  debts  lor  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  city  and  province  have 
fiiited,  amount  to  the  enormous  and 
unexampled  sum  of  vobtt-fiyi  mil- 
uoRs  sTEKLmo.  In  fact  every,  hu- 
man being,  with  one  or  two  exception^ 
has  become  bankrupt.  In  New  York, 
after  the  bankruptcies  had  amounted 
to  five  millions 9terling,and  two  of  the 
principal  banks  in  the  city  had  failed, 
and  it  was  every  where  understood  that 
a  general  bankruptcy  of  them  all  was 
It  hand,  the  extraordinary  step  of 
miversally  suspending  cash  payments 
was  adopted,  wuich  has  since  been  ge- 
nerally  followed  in  all  the  citi^  of  the 
Union.  What  the  effect  of  such  a 
portentous  state  of  things  as  this  simul- 
taoeoos  suspension  of  cash  payments, 
without  any  authority  from  the  Legis- 
kture,  may  ultimately  be,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say ;  and  manv  years,  perhaps 
half  a  century,  will  elapse  before  they 
are  all  exhausted.  At  this  time,  forty 
jears  after  the  suspension  of  cash  pay- 
ments forced  on  llr.  Pitt  by  overbear- 
kig  necessity  in  17S7,  we  are  far  from 
having  exhausted  all  the  efifects  of  that 
nomentous  change.  But  this  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that  the  misery  and 
ruin  diffused  through  all  classes,  but 
especially  the  working  ones,  by  this 
{general  public  and  private  bankruptcy 
m  America,  fhr  exceeds  that  arising 
from  any  catastrophe,  dvil  <»r  military, 


which  has  occurred  in  modem  times. 
The  devastation  produced  by  the  P^- 
insular  invasion,  the  bumins  oi  Mos- 
cow, or  the  overthrow  of  Napdeoo, 
were  trifling  in  comparison. 

What  is  it,  then,  which  has  occa^ 
sioned  this  general  and  overwhelming 
calamity ;  which  has  suddenly  nipt  the 
prosperity  which  amidst  peace  and 
abundance  was  stealing  over  the  civil- 
hfied  earth,  and  converted  the  j6y  and 
opulence  of  the  whole  commercial 
world  into  anxiety  and  mourning  ?  It 
is  of  the  more  importance  to  acquire 
accurate  ideas  upon  this  subject,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
ostensible  and  apparent  cause  to  which, 
as  on  occasions  of  former  commercial 
panics,  the  general  distress  can  be 
ascribed.  In  179S,  the  breaking  out 
of  a  general  war,  the  sudden  rail  of 
the  public  funds,  and  sti^page  of  so 
many  pacific  channels  or  commerce, 
sufficiently  explained  the  crisis.  In 
1797,  the  unparalleled  drain  upon  the 
Bank,  arising  from  the  general  prac- 
tice of  hoarding,  consequent  on  the 
dread  of  invasion ;  the  great  loans,  all 
requiring  to  be  paid  in  specie  to 
foreign  powers ;  and  the  unexampled 
demand  for  the  precious  metals  for  the 
use  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  sufficiently  explain^ 
the  crisis  which  compelled  Mr.  Pitt  to 
suspend  cash  payments,  and  induced 
that  series  of  caines  and  effects  which, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  brought  about 
the  fi;eneral  ill-humor  which  termi« 
nated  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  in  its 
ultimate  results  is  destined  to  dissolve 
the  British  empire.  In  1810  and  1811, 
the  severe  embarrassment  was  plainly 
owing  to  the  Htoppage  of  continental 
commerce  by  the  operation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees ;  the  inter- 
ruption of  American  commerce,  by 
the  effect  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
and  consequent  non-intercourse  act ; 
and  the  great  confiscation  of  British 
merchandize  in  the  Baltic  in  the  close 
of  the  former  years.  In  1816  and 
1817,  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war 
expenditure,  the  closing  of  warlike 
branches  of  industry,  and  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  Treasury  issue  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty  to  fifly  millions, 
sufficiently  explained  the  universal 
suffering.  In  182-\  the  crisis  was  ob- 
viously brought  about  by  the  vast  im- 
pulse given  to  commerce  by  the  bill  of 
1822;  idiich  practically  suspended  the 
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irilberiof  lAfkiMoe  of  the  iuHOM  fe. 
Minptioa  of  wak  pftymentt  in  1810; 
foUowed  b^  the  enermoos  alMorptioa 
and  loss  of  capital  io  the  insane  nunioff 
speculations  of  Soulh  America*  and 
still  more  insane  loans,  amouatinc  to 
jedO,OeO;000  sterlings  to  the  ••  healthy 
jrounff  republics,'*  which  at  that 
perioa  be|^  their  career  of  selfish- 
ness,  rapacitTi  and  insolvency.  But 
in  1886  and  1887, none  of  thesecaoses 
were  in  operation ;  none  correspond- 
ing  or  similar  to  them  had  beffun  to 
eome  into  action.  The  worhu  with 
the  exception  <^a  desperate  civil  con- 
test in  the  Peninsular  mountains^  was 
undisturbed ;  continued  tranquillity  lor 
twaand-twenty  years  had  sufficiently 
healed  the  wounds  consequent  on  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace ;  human 
Siidttitrv  and  jnteiligence  had  worked 
out  and  explored  the  durable  and  safe 
channels  of  pacific  enterprise.  The 
delusion  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, like  all  other  democratic 
phantasmagorias,  had  passed  awar: 
the  extravagance  of  the  Rio  del 
lioQte  shares  was  forgotten;  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Biexico^  ruined  by 
ttrarevoluiionary  convulsions  of  twenty 
years,  were  set  at  rest  for  half  a  cen- 
tury to  come ;  the  currency  of  Eng. 
land  was  established  on  a  coropara* 
tively  safe  foundation ;  and  after  a 
world  of  anxiety  and  suffering,  which, 
by  the  lonff-continued  distress  it  occa- 
sioned, had  brought  on  organic  re- 
forms, and  led  the  nation  to  the  edge 
of  perdition,  the  perilous  change  from 
a  paper  to  a  metallic  currency  had 
been  gone  through,  prices  had  been 
acooimnodated  to  the  lowered  stimdard 
of  value ;  the  debts  which  had  there- 
by acquired  an  ovorwhelroing  mag- 
nitude, bad  crushed  the  debtors,  and 
hosts  of  insolvent  traders,  after  passing 
through  the  Gazette,  had  sunk  ia  the 
struggle,  or  were  quietly  laid  in  their 

Eives.  The  recent  bill,  declaring 
nk  of  England  notes  a  l^d  tender 
every  where  but  at  the  Banx  of  Eng- 
land, had,  in  a  jpreat  degree,  obviated 
the  effectif,  in  mtemal  transactions  at 
k«sr^  of  that  prodigiotts  change.  Poli- 
tical contention  had  lost  most  of  its 
vehemence,  and  consequent  dangerous 
eharacler ;  the  long  depression  spring* 
inc  from  the  general  insecurity  which 
followed  the  passing:  of  the  Reform 
Bill,,  had*  jpassed  away  ;  commeroe 
Lires  had*  revifed  t»  an 


extraordinary  degree  f  the  eonstto. 
tion,  however  vieleiitlv  abated  by 
preceding  changes,  nad  acquired 
a  sort  or  temporary  equilibrium  be. 
tween  the  increased  power  of  the 
Commons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
inereased  vigor  and  importance  of 
the  Peers,  on  the  other;  and  Britain 
exhibil  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
paralleled spectacle  to  the  world»  of  a 
vast  revolutionary  change  having  beea 
effected,  and  yet,  within  a  few  yearB» 
every  branch  of  industry  revivinc 
and  flourishina  as  under  the  shelter  ca 
the  firmest  and  most  durable  coostitii. 
tional  Imlwarks. 

In  truth,  the  revival  of  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise  had  been  so 
gradual;  it  was  based  on  so  muck 
solid  capital ;  extended  into  so  maxkj 
and  such  safe  chaaneb;  spread  so 
equally  oyer  the  world ;  and  was  so- 
generally  free  of  thedangercuselemenf 
of  rash  speculation,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  great  bulk  of 
the  mercantile  world  that  it  was  com- 
ing on ;  and  thence,  in  a  great  degreoi 
the  wide  extent  and  durable  character 
of  the  catastrophe.  The  author  of 
this  article  repeatedly  warned  soine  of 
the  greatest  merchants  in  BritaiUi 
during  the  winter  of  188&.^  and  the 
spring  of  1886,  when  prosperity  was 
so  universal,  orders  so  pressing,  and 
prices  so  high,  that  a  greirt  commer- 
cial crids  was  approachiag,  whioh 
would  equal  that  ot  1835  in  severity* 
and  exceed  it  in  duration ;  but  he  found 
hardly  any  one  who  ^ould  give  credit 
to  the  gloomy  forebodines.  It  was 
constanny  answered,  that  the  circum- 
stances were  essentially  diHsrent ;  that 
the.  dangerous  features  of  1823  were 
happily  a  wanting ;  that  vast  sums  were 
no  longer  sent  out  of  the  country  io 
visionary  speculaiionsor  absurd  louna; 
that  prices  were  not  forced  up  by  ex- 
travagant speculatkm ;  but  the  orders 
were  at  once  solid  and  rational,  various 
and  satisfactory— coming  in  from  all 
dififerent  quarters  for  ready  money,  or 
bills  at  short  dates,and  evidently  based 
on  the  firm  foundation  of  increased 
opulence  among  the  c«insuniers  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Inspired 
with  confidence  by  thi*se  flattering  ap- 
pearances,  the  great  bulk  of  the  mer- 
camile  and  manufiicturing  world  went 
on,  through  the  whole  course  of  18K 
and  the  first  six  monthsof  1880,  pu9« 
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tioff  with  extraordJmury  activity ;  and 
such  was  the  contioued  and  rapid  riae 
of  prices  during  all  that  period,  that 
almoht  all  these  undertakings  proved 
advantageous,  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
fits made  in  everr  department  of  busi- 
ness for  the  whole  time  was  probably 
unparalleled  in  the  whole  annals  oi 
the  world. 

To  those,  however,  who  consider 
the  inevitable  effect  of  considerable 
and  rapid  monetary  changes  upon  the 
courses  of  the  precious  metals  through- 
out the  world,  it  roust  appear  evic^t 
that  any  such  rise  of  prices,  consequent 
OQ  an  extraordinary  and  unnatural 
amountof  mercantile  activity,isfraught 
with  inevitable  dan^:  and  that  if  it 
ooBtioues  for  a  certain  time,  and  varies 
Juices  to  a  certain  height,  it  uHist  ter- 
minate in  d  isaster .  Nothing  preserves 
its  equilibrium  so  completely 'as  gold 
and  silver ;  by  no  human  means  can 
their  vohie  be  kept  diflerent  for  any 
length  of  time  in  one  country  from 
what  they  are  in  others.  When  prices 
have  risen  to  eaij  considerable  degree 
in  any  commercial  state,  from  general 
confidence  and  prosperity,  the  precious 
metals  naturally  find  their  way  into 
other  States,  where  they  can  be  ex- 
dmngjed  for  a  g^reater  quantity  of  com- 
modities—that is,  find  a  more  profitable 
investment  There  is,  therefore,  a  foun- 
dation laid  in  every  considerable  and 
andden  riseof  prices  in  one  commercial 
state  fi^r  a  certain  and  probably  rapid 
reaction ;  because  the  precious  metals 
will  rapidly  find  their  way  out  of  it, 
and  exchanges  in  consequence  becom- 
ing unftivorable,  .the  banks,  which 
are  the  great  emporiums  of  metallic 
wealth,  will  feel  themselves  under  the 
necessity,  in  their  own  defence,  of 
contracting  their  issues;  and  a  stop- 
page will  m  consequence  be  given  to 
cmlit,  at  the  very  time  when,  from 
the  magnitude  and  universality  of 
speculating,  mercantile  men,  even  of 
the  greatest  resources,  have  the  most 
need,  in  anticipation  of  their  returns, 
of  its  assistance. 

This  effect  accordingly  took  place 
in  this  country.  Sagacious  observers, 
amidst  the  general  whirl  and  rise  of 
|irices,remarked,through  all  the  spring 
of  1886,  that  the  exchanges  were  con- 
ataotly  becoming  more  unfavorable 
to  this  country ;  and  at  length  they 
became  so  to  such  a  degree,  and  tbie 
diain  which  aet  in  upon  the  Bank  was 


so  violent,  tliat  it  was  evident  to  every 
observer,  that  if  measures  of  delbnce 
were  not  speedily  adopted,  that  great 
parent  establishment,  and  with  it  every 
lesber  bank  in  theempire,must  speedily 
become  insolvent.  At  the  same  time, 
it  became  apparent,  from  the  character 
and  course  or  mercantile  transactionscl' 
the  parties  by  whom  chiefly  this  great 
drain  was  kqH  up,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  of  their  operations, 
that  somenewcausehad  suddenly  come 
into  activity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic  far  more  powerful  in  its  ope- 
ration than  the  mere  tendency  of  the 
precious  metals  to  flow  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  of  prices,  in 
auest  of  a  more  profitable  market  than 
ley  could  find  at  home.  This  was 
esTOcially  evident  from  the  quarter  to 
which  all  the  shipments  of  gold  were 
destined ;  America  was  the  great  cen- 
tre  to  which  they  converged ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  a  vast  magnet  had  suddenly 
been  discovered  in  that  country,  in- 
vested  with  the  quality  of  attracting 
the  precious  metals  from  every  other 
part  of  the  world.  Now,  the  ordinary 
course  of  mercantile  transactions  could 
never  account  for  this  direction  of  the 
precious  metals ;  for  if  speculation  was 
rife,  and  the  fever  of  enterprise  ran 
high  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  ran 
at  least  as  high  in  the  British  Islands ; 
and  if  prices  had  risen  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  there,  tho^  had  followed 
with  equal  steps  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  lay  in  this  drain  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  the  United  States ;  and 
to  such  a  length  had  it  gone,  and  so 
gigantic  were  the  transactions  of  the 
ffreat  houses  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
Uiat  the  afbir  assumed  a  national  as- 
pect ;  it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death 
between  the  two  countries.  The  ruling 
party  in  America  openly  gave  out  that 
they  had  got  the  gold,  and  they  would 
hold  it ;  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  be  brought  down  to  its  marrow- 
bones ;  and  that  in  the  commercial 
confusion  and  ruin  which  must  ensue 
in  the  British  Islands,  a  revolution  was 
inevitable,  and  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land would  be  at  once  destroyed.  The 
drain  upon  the  Bank,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
United  States,  had  assumed  a  systema- 
tic, gigantic  form,  to  which  there  is 
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noUiiBgto  be  found  eompamble  in  the 
whofe  previous  history  of  mercantile 
enterprise.  For  obvious  reasons,  we 
do  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  these  enormous  transac- 
tions; to  the  mercantile  world  they 
are  well  known ;  to  ordinary  readers 
they  could  serve  only  to  {^ratify  an 
idle^  perhaps  hurtful,  curiosity.  Suf<* 
&ce  it  to  say,  that  four  or  five  houses  of 
alDX)6t  boundless  resources,  and  first- 
rate  respectabilitv,  were  engaged  in 
transactions  to  the  amount  of  above 
twenty  millioBS  sterling ;  the  g[f  neral 
result  of  which,  amidsl  a  variety  of 
complicated  bill  transactioos,  was  to 
import  cotton  to  an  enonnous  extent 
into  this  country;  and  export  gold* 
both  in  the  form  of  bullion  and  sove- 
reigns, to  a  similar  amount  to  the 
United  States.  The  bills  of  one  of 
thera  houses,  which  fell  due  in  June 
last,  art  understood  to  have  amounted 
to  UlfiOOfiOO.  The  biUs  of  these 
great  commercial  establishments  were 
almost  all  discounted  or  made  payable 
at  the  Bank  of  BIngland ;  and  when 
pavment  of  their  contents  was  received^ 
gold  or  sovereigns  were  invariably  de- 
manded, and  could  not,  of  course,  be 
refused ;  the  moment  they  were  drawn 
out  of  the  Bank,  they  were  shipped  for 
New  Orleans  or  Mew  York.  Thus 
Hie  drain  upon  that  great  fountain  of 
wealth  became  unparalleled,and  in  the 
highest  degree  alarming;  and  now 
that  the  danger  has  in  a  great  measure 
passed,  and  this  perilous  traffic  haA  en- 
tirely ceased,  it  is  not  going  too  for  to 
assert,  that  nothing  but  the  most  con- 
summate prudenoe,  wisdom,  and  liber- 
ality on  the  part  of  its  directors  could 
have  averted  a  recurrence  to  the  fotal 
step  of  suspending  cash  payments, 
and  saved  tne  nation  from  the  cala- 
mity which  America  has  undergone, 
—a  general  public  and  private  bank- 
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In  these  circumstances  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  the  Bank  had  but  one 
course  to  adopt,  and  to  the  early  adop- 
tion and  steady  perseverance  in  that 
course  the  salvation  of  the  mercantile 
world,  from  even  grc'iter  calamities 
than  have  actually  fallen  upon  it,  is 
entirely  to  be  ascribed.  This  was,  in 
merciintile  phrase,  to  put  on  the  9erew ; 
to  limit  their  own  issuer ;  contract  the 
currency  of  the  country ;  and  bring 
prices  and  qieculation  back  to  that 
bealthfol  state  when  the  present  alarm- 
mg  drain  might  no  longer  endanger 


the  exittence  of  every  mercantileeate* 
blisbmentin  the  country.  They  be- 
gan to  close  in  June,  1636,  and  re- 
solutely throw  out  the  paper  of  the 
greatest  and  most  respectable  mercas- 
tile  firms  of  the  Island ;  from  no  dis- 
trust of  the  solidity  of  these  establish- 
ments, but  a  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  the  withering  traffic  which 
was  gradually  suckmg  out  of  the 
country  the  whole  metallic  currencj 
which  it  contained.  The  houses  en- 
gaged in  the  North  American  trade 
were,  of  course,  the  first  tosufier,  be- 
cause thc;y  were  those  directlv  en- 
gaged in  this  perOous  course  of  deal- 
ing; but  the  check  tlius  civen  to  spe- 
culation, credit,  and  confidence,  aoon 
communicated  itself  to  all  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  produced 
that  severe  and  long-continued  agonjr 
and  suspension  in  which  they  have  all 
been  involved  since  that  time.  Super- 
ficial observers  ascribed  the  whole 
evil  to  the  Bank,  and  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  of  any  body  of  men 
having  thus  the  power  of  arresting 
the  nmrch  of  national  prosperity,  and 
reducing  to  a^half  the  value  of  every 
mercantile  man's  property;  bat  aU 
well-informed  persons  are  now  agreed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of 
that  establishment  has  been  at  once 
judicious  and  liberal;  aud  that,  but 
for  the  early  che6k  which  they  gave  to 
the  progress  of  extravagant  specula- 
tion in  tius  country,  and  the  eflectual 
way  in  which  they  stopped  the  drain 
to  America,  a  catastrophe,  similar  to 
that  which  has  prostrated  America* 
must  have  ensued,  with  tenfold  its  suf* 
fering  and  anfiubh,  among  the  crowd- 
ed millions  ofthis  narrow  and  peopled 
realm. 

What  was  the  hidden  cause,  then, 
which  in  America  broueht  about  this 
terrible  convulsion ;  and  produced  a 
pressure, for  gold,  so  eminently  threa- 
tening to  this  country,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  was  driven,  as  a  noeans  of 
self-preservation,  into  defensive  mea- 
sures, which  were  obviously  the  im- 
mediate  cause  of  the  disaster  ?  We 
shall  find  the  cause  in  the  insanity  of 
the  American  democracy*  in  the  vio- 
lent struggle  between  the  Conpervaiive 
and  leveliinff  principles  of  which,  for 
four  years,  that  country  has  been  the 
thratre;  in  the  moiHtrous  absun^ty 
of  the  masses,  who,  by  long-con  inued 
clamor  and  violence,  in  opposition  to 
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the  QMted  opi&ioB  of  M  tke  wealtht 
fSBpecUibiUty,  tod  kitelligeooe  of  the 
ooaotrr*  eogiiged  Ibe  executive  in  a 
fltruggto  for  life  and  death  with  the 
eooMDerciaL  and  iateUectual  ar istocnu 
Cf^  aod  at  length  carried  their  demo* 
eratic  jealousy  ao  far  as,  duriae  a  p^* 
riod  €fi  uoemmpled  eommerciareotoiv 
prise*  to  attempt  1o  force  upoa  the  oouo* 
try  an  exolusirely  metallie  currencf . 
That  is,  to_pa88  a  for  stronger  measure 
than  the  English  bUl  of  181d,  during 
tte  lever  of  1884.  This  is  what  the 
Aaierican  masses  have  done ;  it  is  in 
this  reaalt  that  the  grand  experiments 
of  democratic  institotions — self-go>- 
vemmeat,  and  universal  educations- 
have  terminated.  This  is  what  the 
aeber,  rational,  well-matured  opinion 
of  the  majority  has  imanimously  sanc- 
tioBod.  They  have  perpetrated  not 
■erely  an  tet  of  injustico  to  others, 
but  or  insanity  towards  themselves,  to 
which  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  annals  of  legal  or  aristocra- 
tic oppression.  No  example  more 
eminently  instructive  to  the  ])eopie  of 
this  country  ever  was  afforded ;  none 
eould  be  conceived  so  wonderfully  cal- 
enlated  to  evince,  even  to  demonstra- 
tion, the  truth  of  the  opinions  which 
we  have  never  ceased  to  inculcate, 
that  the  proceedings  and  principles  of 
the  democratic  multitude  are  utterly 
reiiMws  even  to  themselves ;  and  that, 
in  the  blindness  of  party  zeal,  or  the 
worship  of  republican  ambition,  they 
vge  measures  fitted,  not  merely  in 
tbw  ultimate,  butr'^Ven  their  immedi- 
ate results,  to  send  themselves  to  per- 
dition. 

Every  body  knows  die  political 
eonstitutHMi  of  America ;  that  it  is  a 
country  of  republican  institutions, 
oiriversal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot; 
Ihat  the  multiUide  are  the  ruling 
power ;  that  pled^  are  exacted  from 
their  representatives,  and  that  the 
opinion  and  wishes  of  the  majority 
are  directly  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
direction  of  public  a£foirs.  There  is  no 
indirect  influence  or  hidden  authority; 
oorruptloo  cannot  reach,  at  least  in 
its  grosser  form,  the  millions  invested 
with  power;  the  nakedt  undiluted, 
undisguised  opinion  of  the  majority, 
governs  every  thing.  It  is  on  this 
very  account  that  it  is  eveir  held  up 


by  the  Badieal  party  in  this  country, 
as  the  perfection  of  social  institutions ; 
and  they  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  sovereign  multitude 
can— not  merely  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
liiie  the  King  of  England — but  really 
and  truly,  do  no  wrong.  To  show  that 
we  do  not  exaggerate  their  tenets  in 
this  partictilar,  we  quote  the  words  of 
one  of  their  ablest  and  most  candid 
writers:— >* The  theory  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,"  sajrs 
Miss  Martin^u,  **  has  grasped  and  em- 
bodied the  miffhty  principle,  that  po- 
litics are  morals ;— that  is,  a  matter  of 
universal  and  equal  concern.  Connect- 
ed with  this  is  the  theory  that  (he  ms- 
joriiy  vnil  be  in  the  righi^  both  as  to  the 
choice  of  principles  which  are  to  go- 
vern particular  laws,  and  the  agents 
who  are  to  work  them.  This  theory, 
oMmiely  ju$t  as  it  appears,  as  long  as 
it  is  applied  to  objects  of  universal  and 
equal  concern  cannot  be  set  aside, 
without  overturning  all  with  which  it 
is  involved.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  to  a  stranger,  than  the  expe- 
rience ^ined,  after  some  residence  in 
the  United  States,  of  the  ultimate  as- 
cendancy of  the  will  of  the  majority: 
that  is,  ik  the  right,  in  defiance  of  all 
appearance  to  the  contrary.''* 

It  is  onljr  of  late  years,  however, 
that  this  principle  has  appeared  in  its 
unrestrained  form,  or  the  unvarying 
correctness  of  the  iudgment  of  the 
majority  has  been  fdirly  put  to  the 
test.  Previous  to  this,  from  the 
weight  of  the  Federalists,  the  remains 
of  English  habits  and  ideas,  the  in- 
fluence of  English  literature,  and  the 
natural  ascendency  of  intelligence  and 
propel  ty  over  mere  numbers,  the  more 
opulent  and  educated  classes,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  and  talent,  main- 
tained a  superiority  both  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Government.  It  la 
well  known,  however,  that  for  thirty 
years  past — in  fact,  ever  since  the  death 
of  G^eneral  Washington,  who  was  the 
pillar  of  the  Federalist  or  Conserva- 
tive iMirty— the  Democratic  interest  has 
been  constantly  and  rapidly  gaining 
strength,  gradually  acquiring  a  de- 
cided majority  in  the  Lower  Chamber 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  person  of 
General  JackNon,  for  the  first  time 
seized   the   reins  of  the  Executive. 
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This  important  progress,  little  attend- 
ed  to  amidst  the  pressure  of  similar  or 
gtealer  domestic  daoeers  in  this  coun- 
try, is  thus  summed  up  by  a  recent 
and  able  French  traveller  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  M.  Chevalier,  a  decided  Li- 
beral and  devoted  worshipper  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  from  whose  valuable 
work  we  shall  havo  many  extracts  to 
make  in  the  sequel  of  this  paper. 

••  Previous  to  the  election  ot  General 
Jackson,  the  Federalbts  had  always 
exerted  a  certain  influence  over  all  the 
Presidents,  who  were  always  schol.irs, 
and  who  had  all,  whatever  their  party 
might  be,  connections  of  family, 
friendship,  or  early  habits  with  the 
Conservative  ranks.  Up  to  his  acces- 
sion to  power,  that  party  had  alwajrs 
a  sort  of  control  over  both  Cham- 
bers. Now,  however,  this  is  en- 
tirely at  an  end;  the  Executive  is 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Democra- 
tic party.  The  Federal ists  have  no  in- 
fluence whatever,  except  in  one  of  the 
Chambers,  and  that  is  the  Senate, 
where  their  preponderance  is  still 
maintained,  from  the  superiority  in  its 
ranks  of  intelligence,  education,  and 
fortune.  The  democrats,  in  conse- 
quence, have  not  failed  to  designate 
the  Senate  with  the  title  of  Aristocratic 
Body,  and  to  call  it  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  mass,  which  in  Europe 
is  accusti^med  to  bear  the  burden,  and 
receive  the  law,  has  succeeded  in 
imposing  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
elevated  and  polished  classes,  which 
in  Europe  constitute  the  superior 
stratum  of  society,  and  form  the  laws. 
The  farmer  and  the  mechanic  are  the 
rulers  of  the  New  World :  public  opi- 
nion is  their  opinion;  public  will  is 
their  will :  the  President  is  the  man 
of  their  choice,  their  mandatory,  ^iV 
servant.  If  it  is  true  that  in  Europe 
the  classes  which  are  the  depositaries 
of  power  are  too  often  dis|K)8ed  to  use 


it  for  their  own  advantage,  withoat 
consulting  the  advantage  or  interest  of 
the  classes  beneath  themselves,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  in  America  the  class- 
es which  hold  the  sceptre  are  not  ex- 
empted from  their  own  egotisai,  and 
that  they  take  even  less  pains  to  dis- 

Sjise  it.  In  a  word.  North  America  ia 
urope  with  the  head  down  and  the 
feet  uppermost  In  every  part  of  £u» 
rope,  even  the  freest  Republics,  the 
prmciple  of  societjr  is  at  bottom  aristo- 
cratic ;  but  society  in  America  is  i 


tialj^  and  radically  a  Democracy.  The 
spirit  of  equality  has  filtered  through 
all  the  national  usaees,  customs,  and 
habits ;  it  astonishes  the  European  tra- 
veller, who  was  not  previously  aware, 
bow  radically  soever  disposed,  how 
much  his  system  was  impregnated  with 
the  aristocratic  principles :  in  a  word* 
it  has  levelled  all  disunctions,  except 
that  founded  on  tho  color  of  the  skin, 
which  subsists  unchanged."* 

While  these  are  the  well-known 
political  institutions  of  North  Ame- 
rica,, the  physical  situation  of  the 
country  is  equally  peculiar.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  States  of  the 
Union  embrace  a  territory,  most  of  it 
of  the  hiffhest  fertility,  equal  to  the 
surface  of  all  Europe,  including  Rus- 
sia, on  this  side  of  the  Ural  Mountains, 
about  eighteen  times  the  whole  area 
of  France,  and  thirty  times  that  cf  the 
British  Islands.f  In  this  immense 
territory  there  is  a  population  of  about 
twelve  millions  or  men,  almost  all 
active,  industrious,  and  energetic, 
doubliop;  every  thirty  years,  and  ca- 
pable, if  sustamed  at  the  same  rate  of 
mcrease,  of  producing,  in  two  centu- 
ries, two  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings,  in  comfort  and  happiness. 
What  then  is  wanting  to  sustam  the 
fortunes  of  a  state  in  such  unparalleled 
circumstances  of  abundance  7  Nothing 
but  Capital.     This,  however,  is  in^ 


*  Chevalier,  Amerique  da  Nord,  i.,  307,  308. 

f  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Ural  Mountains, 
United  Slates,  on  thie  side  of  the  Allegany,    . 
Coast  of  the  Pacific, 
Valley  of  the  Miasisaippi, 

Total, 
France,  .  .  .  . 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 


Square  Lea«iies. 
8,743,000 
.      1,S28,000 
.  .      8S5.000 
.      1,015,000 

. «,7«8  000 

154,000 
91,000 
'MaUebrun  <md  Chevalier,  i.  387. 
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dispensable ;  and  it  is  obviously  impos-  period  baqking  establbhments,  as  will 
stble,  even  with  the  most  industrious*  be  the  case  in  all  free,  intelligent,  and 
BTing,  and  active  population  in  the  advancing  communities,  have  been  es- 
world,  that  the  existing  wealth  can  be  tablished  with  extraordinary  benefit  in 
proportioned  either  to  the  boundless  the  United  States.  The  advantages, 
extent  of  waste  land  capable  of  culti-  however,  with  which  they  are  attended, 
ration,  or  the  constantly  increasing  have  not  been  unmix^  with  evil; 
wtnts  of  a  ^wiog  and  indefatigable  there,  as  elsewhere,  fraudulent  insol- 
people.  It  IS  in  such  a  state  that  the  vency  too  oAen  usurped  the  King's 
mflity  of  Bahks  and  paper  credit  is  prerogative,  and  iasued  its  own  worth- 
most  strongly  feh,  and  that  a  paper  less  paper  as  the  current  coin  of  the 
drcolation,  based  on  sound  principles,  realm.  Miss  Biartineau  gives  the  fol- 
becomes  an  indispensable  element  in  lowing  account  of  the  cause  which  led 


the  progress  of  social  improvement. 

Banks  are  the  ^reat  instrument  by 
vfaich  integrity  and  talent  supply  the 
waot  6f  capital ;  by  which  prudence 
and  industry,  setting  out  on  the  basis 


to  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  bank,  the  grand  object  of  De« 
mocratic  jealousy  at  this  time  : — 

"  Occasional  disorders  happened  from 


of  paper  credit*  attain  at  length  to  the   the  miscooduotof  coantry  banks,  prior  to 

sohd advantage  of  substantial  capital.    *"'*     ""^ •   '  -'^-  "^  -* — "*^' 

Sodi  a  system  quadruples  at  once 
the  active  capital  of  the  country,  by 
producing  a  paper  capital  based  on 
credit,  which,  as  long  as  that  credit 
remains  unshaken,  answers  all  the  pur< 


1811.    The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 

United  States  Bank  was  then  refused.  The 

Governnient  was  pressed  by  the  evils  of 

war  ;  and  the  cheek  of  the  superinicBd- 

eace  of  the  bank  being  withdrawn,  the 

local  banks,  oat  of  New  England,  came  to 

-  .       .  J  ^      •   -*        the  affreement  (too  senseless  to  be  ever 

poses  of  encoui^ing  industry  just  as    jepeaTed)  to  suspend  specie  payments.  All 

«>lUflt»,*.n,w.t«il,r.tr*»5i«:i„^oflWftvirv>    igsued  whai  kind  and  quantity  of  paper 


well  as  the  metallic  treasures  of  Mexico 


and  Peru.  It  prevents  a  large  portion 
of  the  national  wealth  from  being 
absorbed  in  the  ui^profitublo  and  un- 
productive  form  of  a  metallic  currency, 
and  provides  for  the  necessary  circula- 
tk)Q  at  a  fifth  part  of  its  cost.  Old 
states  in  which  capital  is  redundant, 
and  all  home  employment  nearly  filled 
iq),  may  dispense  With  a  paper  cur- 
leocy,  iustas  the  finished  scholar  may 
discard  the  rudiments,  or  the  accom- 
plished equestrian  forget  the  lessons 
of  the  man^e ;  but  till  that  last 
stage  has  arrived,  it  is  the  greatest  act 
of  national  insanity  to  destroy  or  re- 
strain,  except  within  those  limits  which 
the  public  safety  requires,  the  invalu- 
able  ally  of  a  paper  circulation.  It 
bas  quadrupled  m  the  last  half  century 
tbe  wealth  of  Scotland,  and  multiplied 
tenfold  that  of  America.  But  for  the 
powerful  impulse  given  by  the  ad- 
noces  of  bankers,  and  the  enlarged 
capital  which  they  put  in  motion,  tho 


plea.5ed  themselves,  till  above  twice  the 
amoant  of  money  needed  was  abroad ;  and 
the  notes  were  in  some  States  five,  ia 
others  ten,  in  others  twenty,  below  par, 
The  New  England  people,  mean-time, 
used  convertible  paper  only  ;  and  under 
the  law  which  provides  th&t  ail  duties,  im- 
posts and  excises  should  be  nniform 
throughout  the  States,  were  thus  coropel- 
lid  to  pay  one-tenth  more  to  the  revenue 
officers  than  the  people  of  New  York,  who 
used  the  depreciated  currency  ;  and  one- 
fifih  more  than  the  Baltimore  merchants. 
'*  This  state  of  things  eould  not  last 
A  national  bank  was  again  established,  in 
1816,  for  the  purpose  of  conuolling  the 
locdl  banks.  Its  charter  was  for  twenty 
years,  rfvith  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dol- 
lars, to  which  the  federal  governnient  sub- 
scribed one-fifth.  Its  notes  were  made 
receivable  for  any  debt  due  to  the  United 
States. 

"  Its  put  pose  was  presently  answered. 
The  local  banks  had  in  three  years,  re- 
sumed cash  payments.     The  management 


indtistry  of  the  United  States  instead  of  of  the  United  States  Bank  during  the  rest 

liaTing  long  ago  crossed  the  Alleghany  o^i^jf   term,  has  been   upon    the   whole, 

llr««?*:«-''r5^   !J?n!^    k:-#u  ♦^  fX.Vr  prudent  and  moderate.      That  a  power 

MoQntaiDs,  and  pven  birth  to   four  g^                 ^^^^^    .^         ^ow.ver,  a 

milbons  of  men  in  the  valley  of  the  °,a,°„  ^r  its  continued  cxeriise,  if  it 'be 

Mississippi,    would    have  been    still  really  unconstitutional.  President  Jackson 

Mowly  advancing  along  the  shores  of  thinks,  and  the  majority  thinks  wiih  him, 

the  AUantic,  and  not  yet  have  pierced  i|,at  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  consti- 

the  profound  solitudes  of  the  Ohio  or  tutien  (as  it  is  certainly  unauthorised  by  its 

tbe  MisBOurL  letter),  that   any  institution  should  have 

Aocordmgly,    from   a    very  early  the  power,  unchecked  for  a  long  teira 
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of  yeais,  of  affectiae  tbo  affairs  of 
iadiriduala  >froin  the  Turthcat  corners  of 
Maine  or  Missouri,  down  to  the  shores  of 
the  Qalf  of  Mexico  ;  of  influencing  elec- 
tions ;  of  biassing  the  press  ;  and  of  act* 
ing  strongly  either  with  or  against  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  majority  considers,  that 
if  the  United  Suies  Bank  bas  great  power 
for  good,  it  has  also  great  power  for  harm ; 
and  that  the  general  government  cannot 
be  secure  of  working  natnrally  in  its  limit- 
ed functions,  while  this  great  power  sub- 
sists, to  be  either  its  enemy  or  its  alty." 

Total  number  of  Banks, 


Since  the  eittablished  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank,  and  the  great  in- 
fluence which,  from  Its  vast  capital, 
Srudent  conduct,  and  well-timed  U- 
erality  it  has  acquired  all  over  the 
Union,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
country  has  neenon  a  much  nnore 
solid  foundation  than  formerly.  The 
official  returns  of  the  banks  of  the 
Union  on  1st  Januarr,  1835,  give  thehr 
number,  capital,  and  notes  in  circular 
tion,  as  follows  :-* 


Nominal  Dollars. 

Their  capital,           .           ,          231,250,000,  or 

Notes  in  circulation,           .           103,602,000,  or 

Specie  in  their  confers,        .            43,937,000,  or 

Commercial  paper  under  discount,  305^000,000,  or 


557 


je57,000,000 
25,800,000 
10,800,000 
91,200,000 


But  the  vast  importance  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  amount  of 
Its  capital,  .  .  .       85,000,000,    or     je8,750,000 

Notes  in  circulation,  .  17,300,000,    or       4,400,000 

Ck)mmercial  paper  tmder  discount,     51,941,000,    or      12,800,000* 


Nothing  more  Is  requisite  than  these 
figures  to  show-  the  vast  importance 
of  the  banking  system  to  the  United 
States,  as  to  every  other  rising  and 
enterprising  peopfe.  And  it  is  ap- 
parent that  such  establishments,  if 
rightly  understood,  arc  eminently  fa- 
vorable to  the  progress  of  freedom, 
and  the  real  interests  of  the  workinjg; 
classes.  Capital — solid  wealth— is 
ever  essentially  aristocratic.  It  never 
can  be  very  generally  or  widely  dif- 
fused, at  least  in  large  masses  ;  and, 
therefore,  banks  which  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  enterprise  and  activity  in  the 
earlier  and  more  eventful  pedods  of 
their  career,  and  enable  them  to  main- 
tain the  struggle  with  older  establish- 
ments, having  the  advantage  of  lone- 
tried  connections  and  realized  wealth, 
are  eminently  favorable  to  the  popu- 
lar classy  and  the  best  support  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Without  banks, 
a  commercial  state  must  ever  speedily 
&11,  and  ever  has  fallen,  under  the 
dominion  of  a  few  overgrown  mer- 
cantile establishments ;  industry  and 
activity  can  never  maintain  {heir 
ground  in  the  competition  from  want 
of  capital.  The  banker  with  his  notes 
has  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of 


freedom^  as  either  the  printer  with  his 
printing-press,  or  theschoolmaster  with 
nis  grammar. 

But  it  appeared  otherwise  to  tho 
judicious,  prudent,  and  fieur-seeing 
masses  in  tne  United  States.  These 
enlightened  men,  every  one  with  his 
Ency  clopsedia  by  hisside  and  his  news- 
paper in  his  pocket,  have  conceived 
the  most  inveterate  and  universal/eo- 
husy  ofBanikM ;  and  especially  of  the 
great  parent  establishment,  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States  at  New  York. 
They  have  carried  this  animosity  so 
far  as,  for  five  years  past,  to  have  made 
it  a  sine  qua  non  with  aU  their  repre- 
sentatives that  they  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  overturn  and  extirpate 
the  banks,  and  reduce  the  country  to 
the  restricted  circulation  of  a  metallic 
currency.  These  sagacious,  well-in^ 
formed,  and  reflecting  masses,  who, 
according  to  the  true  theory  of  govern- 
ment^ are  alwayt  in  the  rights,  have 
discovered  that  their  territory,  thirty 
times  the  area  of  the  British  Islands,  can 
be  Just  as  well  cultivated  with  a  metal- 
lic capital  in  currency  of  X11,000,000^ 
as  a  specie  and  metallic  circulation 
of  £36.000,000  ;  that  the  discount  of 
£90,000,000    of    commercial    paper 


«  See  Cbevalier,  i.  378. 
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ererj  three  mcmths,  is  perfectly  need- 
less ;  tliat  prices  of  all  sorts  of  cotn- 
moditiest  and  above  all,  of  labor, 
will  remain  just  as  high  when  the 
circalation  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  of 
its  present  amount,  as  when  paper  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  and  twentj 
millions  is  continually  in  circulation  ; 
and  that  their  interests — the  interests 
of  the  working  classes — ^will  be  best 
«ecared  by  sweeping  away  all  banking 
establishments  together.  On  this  prin- 
ciple they  have  acted  for  a  course  of 
years,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
the  other,  in  direct  opposition,  as  may 
wdi  be  believed,  to  the  opinions  and 
efforts  of  all  the  intelligent  sensible 
men  in  the  country.  Sut,  as  Livy 
long  ago  observed,  **  Major  pars  ut 
pleminque  sit  meliorem  vicit;^  and 
me  intdligent,  far-seeing  masses, 
sCroog  in  tl^  support  of  the  multitude, 
strong  in  the  powers  of  universal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  bedlot,  and  the  exaction 
of  pledges,  have  returned  representa- 
tives, and  placed  a  President  at  the 
helm,  who  have  carried  through, 
amidst  the  unanimous  shouts  of  tne 
whole  Republican  party  in  An^rica, 
the  ibUo wing  decisive  measuresaxainst 
the  United  States  Bank,  intended  as  a 
prelude  to  the  war  against  all  Banfks 
whatever: — 

L  ^he  President,  of  bis  own  autho- 
rity, and  directly  in  the  face  of  the 
law  passed  by  Congress  on  that  sub. 
ject,  withdrew  from  the  Bank  of  the 
united  States,  in  the  close  of  1893, 
-the  whole  deposits  of  Government, 
although  it  had  paid  1,500,000  dollars 
for  that  privilege,  secured  to  it  by  an 
act  of  the  whole  Legislature.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment hesitated  to  adopt  a  step  so 
manifestly  illegal :  but  Gcnieral  Jack- 
eon  overcame  his  seruples  by  taking 
the  whole  responsibility  upon  kim- 
sdf ;  and  the  masses  unanimously  ap- 
A  the  great  act  oi  democratic  in- 


IL  To  paralyse  the  strength  of  the 
Bank  by  an  apprehension  of  approach- 
ing disaoliition.  General  Jackson  op- 
poied  his  sovereien  veto  to  the  act 
which  had  passed  ooth  Houses  of  the 
Legidature  in  the  session  of  18821-3 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  which 
was  the  period  when  its  existing  char- 
ter expired.    This  too  was  loudly  ap- 


plauded  by  the  democratic  party  all 
over  the  Union. 

III.  More  lately,  in  1835,  he  took  the 
still  more  violent  step  of  issuing  an 
order  from  the  Treasury,  requiring 
the  whole  duties  and  taxes  to  Govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  price  of  public 
lands  sold  for  the  behoof  of  the  state, 
to  be  paid  in  evecie  only;  which  cash, 
when  received,  was,  so  far  as  possible, 
kept  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  Go- 
vernment. Thl^  decisive  act,  which 
amounted  to  a  complete  injunction  of 
cash  payments  and  proscription  of  pa- 
per, so  &r  as  the  Government  could 
efibct  it,  was  attended,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  with  the  most 
momentous  efrects,  and  was  the  direct 
and  obvious  cause  of  the  extravagant 
demand  for  monev  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  the  alarming  drain  which 
soon  aher  set  in  upon  this  country.  It, 
too,  excited  the  most  extravagant  joy 
and  exultation,  as  the  first  step  towards 
the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  among  the 
intelligent  masses  all  over  the  United 
States. 

To  understand  the  real  nature  and 
judicious  character  of  the  universal 
clamor  thus  got  up  in  the'  United 
States  amon^  the  working  classes,  up- 
on democratic  principle8,and  for  demo- 
cratic ejects,  fligainst  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  uid  a  paper  currency 
in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
two  things:— The  universal  use  and 
incalculable  practical  importance,  in 
an  under-peopled  rising  country  like 
America,  of  those  banking  establish- 
ments, which  quadruple  the  active  ca- 
?iital  of  the  inhabitants,  and  furnish 
unds  to  those  who  have  none,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  useful  under- 
takinfl;s ;  and  the  unprecedented  state 
of  activity  in  speculation  of  every  kind, 
both  in  land  and  merchandise,  which 
was  going  forward  when  the  masses 
forced  upon  the  Government,  and  una- 
nimously approvedfthese  decisive  mea- 
sures against  banking  credit,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  an  exclusively  me- 
tallic circulation. 

We  cannot  illustrate  the  first  posi- 
tion better  than  in  the  words  or  the 
liberal  democratic  French  traveller, 
M.  Chevalier  :— 

"  Credit  is  the  primary  element  of  life 
in  the  United  Slates ;  they  literally  live  <m 
it.  Withoai  credit,  those  popnloas  towns 
which  arise  on  all  sides,  as  it  by  enchant- 
ment—those lieh  states  which  fringe  the 
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mirgin  of  the  Atlantic,  vhiah  stretch  to 
the  west  of  the  AlIegbaDy,  and  extend 
along  the  coarse  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
sissippi, would  have  heen  still  savage 
forests  and  bottomless  morasses.  '  New 
York  alone  possesses  twenty  banks :  the 
mean  of  its  annual  discounts  is 
L.25,000,000:  whereas  at  Paris  the  total 
discounts  of  the  Bank  were,  in  1831, 
L.9,000,000;  in  1832,  onlj  L.6,000,000. 
At  Philadelphia,  in  1831,  the  discounts 
rose  to  L  32,000.000.  A  general  shake 
to  credit,  even  for  the  shortest  time, 
is  here  more  terrible  (ban  the  most 
frightful  eanhqnake.  The  banks  hare 
acted  as  the  lever  which  has  enabled 
the  Americans  to  establish  among  them- 
selves, lo  their  own  great  profit,  the  agri- 
culture and  industry  of  Europe,  and  which 
has  covered  their  territory  with  cities, 
canals,  railroads,  manufactories,  and  fer- 
tile fields ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  which 
eonstitutes  civilisation.  Without  the  banks 
the  cultivator  would  have  been  destitute 
of  capital  for  his  most  necessary  advance ; 
he  would  have  had  no  instruments  for  the 
clearing  of  his  farm ;  and  if  the  system 
has  led  in  many  cases  to  absurd  and 
gambling  speculations,  it  is  the  same  sys- 
tem which  has  enabled  the  farmer  to 
purchase  land  for  two  dollars  the  acre, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  for  ten  or  a 
hundred.  The  mechanics,  who  are  now 
so  loud  in  their  condemnation  of  the 
banking  system,  forget,  that  it  is  to  it  that 
they  owe  the  induitrial  activity  which  has 
enabled  them  to  earn  f^om  hve  to  eight 
shillings  a-day  of  wages.  They  for^t 
that  it  is  it  which  has  furnished  them  with 
the  means,  of  which  so  many  have  availed 
themselves,  of  rising  to  opulence  and  com- 
fort ;  for,  in  America,  every  enterprising 
man  who  can  give  the  guarantee  of  a 
tolerable  character,  is  sure  of  obtaining 
credit,  and  thus  has  the  means  of  making 
his  fortune. 

*•  The  excessive  multiplication  of  banks, 
however,  has  been  attended  here,  as  else- 
where, with  dangeions  conseouences. 
Credit  was  in  some  instances  unduly  ex- 
tended, and  banking  establishments  which 
pushed  their  notes  into  general  circulation, 
afterwards,  by  their  failure,  diffused 
general  distress.  The  evil,  however,  has 
been  cured  from  ike  day  when  the  Bank  of 
(Ac  UniUd  Stale*  was  finaU^  establUhed. 
That  great  institution,  which  in  its  very 
commencement  committed  some  faults  for 
which  it  paid  dear,  has  for  ten  years  past 
acted  invariably  with  the  most  consum- 
mate prudeikce.  The  greater  part  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country  are  connected 
with  it  in  the  capacity  of  directors.  The 
correspondents  abroad  are  the  greatest 
houses,— those  of  Baring  at  London,  and 
Hottingein  at  Amsterdam.  It  exercl^^es 
over  all  the  local  banks,  an  indispensable 


control;  it  obliges  them  to  observe  some 
moderation  in  their  issues,  by  demanding 
payment  in  cash,  or  refusing  their  notes 
m  exchange,  whenever  it  conceives  they 
are  transgressing  the  bounds  of  prudence. 
It  is  by  meanft  of  it  that  the  currency  of 
the  country  has  been  so  lar^ly  extended, 
that  in  1^1  the  banks  ot  lAe  country 
could,  without  difficulty,  sustain  a  maw 
of  discounts,  which,  over  the  whole 
Union,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 

L.240,000,000      sterling." Cheviliek, 

Amerique  du  Nord^  i.  40,  41,  49. 

The  other  position  necessary  to  be 
appreciated  in  considering  the  wisdom 
and  necessary  effects  of  the  war  of 
extermination  waged  by  the  Ameri- 
can masses  against  the  Bank  of  the 
tJnited  States,  viz^  the  enormous  ex- 
tent and  unparalleled  activity  of  the 
:speculations  in  land  and  cotton,  at  the 
period  which  they  selected  for  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  is  thus 
described  by  the  same  liberal  author : 

"  The  public  lands  sold  by  the  Govenr 
ment  of  the  United  States  m  the  last  five 
years  have  been  as  follows : — 


Hectares  of  land. 

Price  paid« 

1830 

782,000 

L.485,000 

1831 

1,125,000 

700.000 

1832 

997,000 

620,000 

1833 

1,502,000 

1,040,000 

1834 

1,887,000 

1,480,000 

1835 

3,645,000 

2,600,000 

This  extraordinary  increase  indi- 
cates the  almost  boundless  extent  of 
the  speoUations  in  land  which  were 
going  on  during  the  latter  part  of  this 
period  in  the  United  States.  The 
progressive  growth  of  the  export  of 
cotton  is  equally  remarkable. 


1632 
1838 
1884 
1835 


Kilograms. 

145,000,01)0 

146,000,000 

178,000,000 

286,000,000 


Value. 

L.6,400,000 

7.^NVO00 

10,500,000 

12,400,000 


"  This  prodigious  activity  in  speculation 
of  every  sort,both  in  land  and  merchandise, 
rose  to  a  perfect  fever  in  the  course  of 
1836.  Purchasers  of  lots  keenly  competed 
in  the  north  for  forests  containing  trees  fit 
for  the  construction  of  dwe]lings,-^in  the 
south,  for  the  marshes  of  the  Missi<^ppi,* 
and  in  the  west,  the  far  distant  pasturages 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Missouri.  The 
extraordinary  rise  of  several  towns  in  these 
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fomote  ijoartan  hw  tarnad  erery  h««d, — 
•od  tbey  speculate  oo  the  probabto  ▼alnc  of 
laeh  and  sach  looUitieeforfotam  cities,  as 
if  three  or  four  Loodons,  as  many  Parises, 
tnd  at  least  a  dosen  Lirerpoo^s,  were 
speedilj  to  spread  in  these  desert  abodes 
llieir  streets,  their  houses,  their  wealth, 
their  forests  of  roaste.  At  New  York 
alone,  the  GoTemment  has  disposed  of  lots 
for  2,000.000  of  inhabiUnts;  at  Orleans, 
for  1,000,000.  They  have  assigned  as 
bcalitiee  for  houses,  cities,  and  streets, 
uid  rocks  or  moving  qaagmires.  In 
Looistana,  impassable  morasses,  the  eter- 
nal abode  of  aiii;»ator8 ;  the  swamps  and 
bo^  of  New  Orleans,  which  are  covered 
with  water  Co  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet;  aad  in  the  north,  the  bed  -of  the 
Hudson,  submerged  to  the  depth  of  thhty 
feel,  have  found  numeroos  purchasers.** — 
GoBVALiBa  i.  416, 417,  and  it  163. 

Such  being  the  fever  of  speculation 
m  land  and  merchandise  id  the  United 
States  for  the  last  three  years, — such 
tk»  iadi^iitable  necessity  for  banking 
establishments  to  aid  the  efforts  of  in- 
dwlry  over  its  boundless  surface-*and 
SDch  the  benefits  which  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  conferred  upon  the 
commanity»  by  placing  on  a  more  solid 
and  secure  foundation  than  heretofore 
the  mighty  agent  of  a  paper  currency ; 
let  us  next  attend  to  the  measures  which 
Government,  simul  et  semelt  was  adopt- 
ing, under  the  dictation  and  with  the 
unanimous  applause  of  the  masses  all 
over  the  Union,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Bank,  and  the  eradication  of  a  pa- 
per currency  from  the  whole  country. 
The  Tiews  and  wishes  of  a  party  there 
or  elsewhere  generally  ffo  oeyond  the 
actual  measures  which  they  are  capa- 
bleof  carrying  into  execution;  and  what 
these  wishes  are,  and  what  ultimate 
objects  the  masses  in  America  have  in 
view,  may  best  be  learned  from  the 
cooduct  of  their  great  apostle  General 
lackson: — 

''The  party  of  Administration,"  says 
ChevaHer,"  knowing  that  the  3&nk  is  an- 
popular  with  the  masses,  because  they  havo 
H^  its  influence  in  thwarting  their  designs, 
mar  out  incessantlr  '  The  Bank  1  The 
Bank  V  The  Opposition  are  mocking  you, 
say  they,  kben  they  call  on  vou  to  sup- 

r:  the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  what 
they  care  for  the  Constitution  or  the 
laws  1~it  is  the  Bank  which  they  wish  to 
save.      War  then,    eternal    war  to   the 
Bank  !    Oeneral  Jackson,  the  hero  of  a 
ouble  war,  who  cleared  the  country  of 
aglish  bayonets,   wishes  now  to  purify 


it  from  that  ereat  centre  of  tyranny  and 
corruption.  The  Bank  is  still  Enelish 
influence  under  another  form,  which  is 
atrivini;  to  enslave  you  ;  the  real  questiou 
is,  whsther  you  shall  be  fireemea  or 
slaves  of  the  j^en  calf.  Despite  all  the 
hypocritical  professions  of  the  slavas  of  the 
Bank,  never  forget  an  instant  when  going 
to  tho  poll,  that  tbo    sole  uuestioQ,   the 

auestion  of  questions,  is,  *Bank,  or  no 
iank.'  In  truth,  the  real  question  which 
is  abont  to  be  decided  at  the  elections,  is 
the  question  of  the  Bank — nevertheless, 
whose  fault  is  it  thct  the  Opposition,  in 
struggling  ibr  its  support,  is  pow  obliged 
to  mvoke  the  shade  of  the  Constitution  7 

"  In  truth,  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic 
party  have  already  become  sensible  that 
their  first  policy,  which  consisted  in  op- 
posing the  Local  and  Joint -Stock  Banks 
to  theBank  of  the  United  States,  mast  in 
the  end  necessarily  fail,  and  that  they  a*ould 
all  rally  round  that  ffreat  establishment 
It  was  evident  that  their  reproaches,  if 
well-founded,  were  much  more  applicable 
to  the  Provincial  Banks,  because  thej  have, 
in  many  cases,  been  the  occasion  of  very 
serious  losses;  whereas  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  never  occasioned  to  any 
person  the  loss  of  a  farthing.  After  having 
hesitated  a  lonj(  while,  the  leaders  of  that 
party  have  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
(Udaring  war  against  all  JBanki.  -  Bank 
notes,  say  they,  are  nothing  but  miserable 
ra^s;  the  precious  metals  are  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  real  wealth..  Gold  is 
called  Jackson-money.  The  national  mint 
has  been  set  to  work  with  extraordinary 
activity  to  strike  off  gold  pieces,  hidf- 
eaoles.  and  quarter-eagles.  The  chief 
journals,  in  the  interest  of  General  Jack- 
son's party,  pay  aQ  their  workmen  with 
fold  ;  the  warm  friends  of  administration 
eep  nothing  but  gold  in  their  pockets; 
and  when  ever  you  see  a  man  with  coin  in 
his  pocket  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  Jack- 
son man.  Lately  the  President  went  to 
his  country-houae  of  Hermitage^  in  Ten- 
nessee; all  along  the  road  he  exjf>ended 
nothing  but  gold ;  and  theGlobe,hisacknow- 
JedgecT  organ,  took  especiai  care  to  let  it 
be  known  to  the  putihc;  and,  atafreat 
banquet  which  the  inhabitants  of  Nashv'dle 
gave  to  him,  he  drank  as  a  toast,  *  GoUl 
and  silver,  the  only  representatives  of 
wealth  recognised  by  the  constitution."'—- 
CmEVAUia,  1.  S40.242. 

This  extraordinary  and  otherwise 
ines^pllcable  jealousy  of  the  Bank, 
whichy  by  combining  solidity  with 
prudence  in  its  measures,  has  done  so 
much  to  remove  the  inherent  daaf^r 
of  a  piHper  currency,  when  israing 
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from  a  multitude  of  independent 
flourcesi  is  in  truth  nothing  out  the 
form  which  democratic  ambition  takes 
in  that  country — all  other  distinctions 
are  abolished ;  there  is  no  aristocracy, 
no  landed  interest,  no  church,  no  na- 
tional debt,  no  nobility,  no  sovereign ; 
the  majority,  according  to  universal 
suffrage,  and  giving  its  votes  by  the 
ballot,  decides  every  thing.  But  the 
banks  remain,  and  in  them  the  masses 
see  the  germ  of  a  future  commercial 
aristocracy,  in  the  power  of  giving  or 
withholding  discounts — a  source  of  in* 
fluence  which  may  sometimes  counter- 
act and  interfere  with  their  despotic 
propensities.  Thence  their  universal 
exasperation  at  the  banks,  and  their 
resolution  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  this  noble  and  beneficent  estahlish- 
ment,  even  though  in  its  fall  it  should 
involve  all  themielves  in  ruin. 

"  The  Bank  is  accused,''  says  Cheyalier, 
'*  of  having  intrigued  for  its  own  purposes 
in  order  to  get  the  question  ^f  the  renewal 
of  its  charter  brought  on  in  the  session  of 
1831-8 ;  of  having  mingled  in  politics,  in 
order  to  influence  the  election  of  Prefi- 
dent  in  1833.  and  for  that  end  augmented, 
by  seven  millions  sterling,  the  amount  of 
its  discounts  ;  finally,  of  having  made  use 
of  its  wealth  to  corrupt  the  press,  and 
gain  over  the  pamphlets  and  journals  to 
Its  side. 

"  Assuredly,  if  it  should  happen  that  an 
European  Government,  on  the  strength  of 
such  reasons  as  these,  without  either  in- 
vestigation or  proof,  should  overturn  and 
ruin  an  institution  which  experience  had 
proved  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  country,  a  loud  cry  would,  with  reason, 
be  raised  a^^ainst  its  injustice.  If,  in  ad- 
dition to  this,  it  was  interested  in  the 
establishment  to  the  extent  of  L.1,700,000, 
many  persons  w6u!d  tax  such  attacks  not 
only  with  violence  but  absolute  fatuity. 
Bu^  in  America,  the  numerical  majority, 
which  determines  the  elections,  loudly  ap- 
plauds General  Jackson's  campaign  against 
the  Bank,  with  almost  as  much  fervor  as 
they  did  his  glorious  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans a;^nst  the  English.  His  military  suc- 
cess, his  probity,  his  firmne88|,  amounting 
almost  to  obstinacy,  have  acquired  for  him 
an  immense  reputation.  The  Bank,  on  th^ 
contrarjr,  notwithstanding  the  service  it  is 
daily  doing  to  the  ooantry,  is  in  the  highsat 
degree  unpopular.  It  is  so,  on  account 
of  the  general  antmosiCv  which  exrats 
among  the  masses  to  the  banking  system ; 
OD  aooount  of  tbe-inheieBt  jealousy  which, 
in  a  country  of  absolute  tqualhy  and  demo- 
oratio  jealooay,  Dfioetaan^  tpiiofa  up  at 


the  institatiaos  of  opulence.  la  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  the  cuatoma  and 
laws,  there  is  still  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
founded  on  superior  intelligence  and 
wealth.  That  aristocracy,  possibly  a  little 
supercilious  to  the  multitude,  has  awakened 
the  most  violent  hatred ;  and  as  the  Bank 
naturally  supports  it.  nothing  more  is  re- 
quisite to  explain  the  general  antipatbT 
which  it  has  excited.  Though  the  Bank 
has  still  the  majority  of  the  Senate  on  ita 
side,  the  chances  are  accumulating  against 
it.  The  masses  in  1634,  unanimonaly  ex- 
claimed, hurrah  for  Jackson,  without  ever 
considering  that  in  March,  1836,  the  Bank 
would  die  a  natural  death  by  the  espirr  of 
its  cborter,  and  that  the  object  of  toeir 
jealousy  will  disappear  until  experienoa 
has  proved  the  impossibility  or  doin^ 
without  it''— CHEVALua,  1. 67, 68. 

The  tirades  of  the  press,  intend- 
ed to  ioflame  the  masses  i^Dst  the 
Bank,  reminded  M.  Chevalier  of  the 
general  delusions  propagated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Bero^ 
lution : — 

"I  have  been  much  stmck," saja this 
staunch  supporter  of  the  denocratia  pnn- 
ciple.  ''with  the  striking  leaeaiblaace 
which  the  greater  part  <?  these  artidc* 
and  Journals  directed  against  the  Bank 
bore  to,  the  revolutionary  tiradea  of  1791 
and  1792.  There  was  the  same  declama- 
tory style,  the  same  appeal  to  popular 
passions,  with  this  difierence,  that  the 
charges  against  the  Bank  here  are  hollow, 
superficial,  and  unfounded,  while  our  aab- 
jects  of  complaint,  fifty  years  ago,  were 
too  anbstantiaL  In  general,  the  phaatoBM 
conjured  up  were  a  sort  of  iantsstie  pic- 
tures, which  represented  the  monied  aris- 
tocracy invadiag  the  kingdom,  with  an 
escort  of  seduction,  corruption,  and 
slavery.  What  do  I  say  7  Mr.  Biddlewaa 
to  be  King.  Amidst  that  deluge  of  writinjga 
and  articles  which  decided  the  question  with 
the  numerical  majority,  there  was  hardly 
one  which  indicated  serious  study  or  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  aubjeoL" 
Md^  i.  80. 

This  question  of  questions,  the  Bank 
and  cash  payments,  was  the  incessant 
subject  of^  strife  at  the  elections,  and 
debate  at  Congress  during  the  sessions 
of  1832, 1888,  and  1834.  The  demo- 
cratic  party,  however,  acquired  a  de- 
cided preponderance  by  the  gonerml 
election  in  the  close  of  1884. 

'*  l*ha  fate  of  the  Bank,"  sa;r8  Chevalier, 
''  waa  determined  by  the  electiona  of  1834. 
In  fifteen  moatha,  its  charter  will  expire,— 
and  it  will  expire,  to  be  renewed   how- 
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mm,  AotHj  aftar,  widir  MiotlMr  fbm, 
wImb  a  new  series  of  oMMierciU  aaibw- 
I  shall  havs  demonstratad  that  iU 
laaiiBot  be  dispeoied  with.  It 
If  worthy  of  partioalar  attentioa,  that  it 
will  perish  hy  the  Totes  of  the  repnsenta. 
tires  of  the  very  pUoes  which  owe  il 
Boat,  New  York  and  PennsvlTania.  The 
UindDess  of  PennsylTaDia  in  particular  is 
iaexplicable.  How  is  it  posnble  to  eon- 
edre  the  insanity  with  which  the  ettisens 
sf  that  stale  strive  to  dry  np  the  souroe  of 
aR  their  greatness ;  for  witfaoat  the  -capi- 
tals  of  Philadelphia  iU  fields  would  be 
desert  wastes.  Neither  would  there  be 
the  four  hundred  letgoes  of  canals  and 
railways,  nor  its  roads,  more  numerous 
stiQ,  nor  its  innumerable  wooden  bridges, 
nor  its  manu^Mtures,  nor  its  mines.  In 
truth,  the  same  spirit  of  reeistance  to  the 
Bonied  aristocrat  on  both  aides  of  the 
Atlantic— *" No  Bank!  Down  with  the 
Bank !  No  rag-money  !** — is  the  cry  in 
America  which  rules  both  the  legislatura 
and  tiM  executive;  while  at  Paris,  the 
banksrs  are  held  up  to  execration  as  the 
leal  aristocracy  under  the  rule  of  the  Citi. 
"— Cn 


ifst  leeolutioB  passed  by  a  migority  of  lit 
to  89;  the  second  by  118  to  103;  tfaethtid 
by  117  to  105.— iM,  i  135, 136. 

To  these  ccfiooa  eztractSi  so  siimi- 
larl^  illustratiTe  of  the  causes  of  thai 
ternble  commercial  crisis  under  which 
both  America  and  Great  Britain  are 
now  so  grievously  suffering,  we  shall 
add  only  one  other — but  it  is  a  pra- 
ciotts  one — highly  characteristic  or  the 
tendency  of  a  blind»  demagogue-led 
urban  constituency,  with  uaiveraal 
suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  to  rush 
headlong,  and  amidst  tranqwrts,  on 
measures  calculated  not  merely  re- 
motely to  injure  their  country,  but 
insimnUv  to  send  themselvss  to  dsstryc^ 
iion.  Ton  thousand  of  the  re^^ctable 
educated  and  wealthy  citizens  of  New 
York,  embracing  nineteen-twentieths 
of  the  capital  <S  that  great  city,  had 
petitioned  General  Jackson  in  6ivor  of 
the  Bank* 
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The  Bank  questioo  caused  the  legis- 
ktore  of  the  United  States  to  be  di- 
vided precisely  as  the  Reform  Bill 
dkl  that  of  Great  Britain.  On  the  one 
side,  the  Senate,  or  Upper-House, 
suf^rted  by  all  the  w^th,  educa- 
tkxi>  and  respectability  of  the  country ; 
OQ  the  othert  the  Executive,  resting 
oa  the  support  of  the  masses,  which 
have  acquired  a  preponderance  in  the 
Lower-House. 

••  The  two  Chambers  of  Congsess,"  says 
Chevalier,  **  came  to  an  open  rupture  on 
the  sreat  question  of  the  withdrawal  uf 
the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  declared,  by  a  ma. 
jorit^  of  28  to  8,  that  the  reasone  assigned 
by  the  Finance  Minister  for  that  step  were 
net  sufficient ;  and  by  a  majority  of  36  to 
30,  that  the  conduct  of  the  President  in 
that  affair  was  unconstitutional  and  illegaL 
Siooe  the  <irigin  of  the  oonstitntion,  this 
ii  the  first  occasion  on  whieh  the  conduct 
ef  the  first  magistrate  ef  the  republic  has 
bsm  eenmred  by  the  Senate,  llie  Cham, 
ber  ef  Aepresentatives,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  decided  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  should  not  have  its  charter  renew, 
ed ;  that  the  public  depomts  should  not  be 
mtofod  to  it;  and  that  thev  should  be 
firided  among  the  provincial  banks.    The 


•«  General  Jackson  answered  to  the  de* 
puties,  that  they  *  expressed  the  grievances 
of  the  capitalists,  merchants,  and  courtiets 
of  Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street,*  but  that 
Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street  were  not  the 
people.'  Neverthelees,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  would  New  York  have  been  without 
Pearl  Street  and  Wall  Street  7  In  the  last 
fifty  years,  hs  population  has  increased 
ten,  its  riches  an  hundred  fold.  Assuredly 
this  almost  miraculous  increase  was  not 
the  work  either  of  its  soldiers  or  its  advo* 
cates ;  the  source  of  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  boundless  industrial  establishments 
which  haye  been  brought  into  existence, 
nourished  and  sustainM  by  the  bankers  of 
Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street  It  is  very 
easy  to  declaim  against  the  monied  aristo- 
craov :  where  would  America,  and  New 
York  especially,  have  been  without  them  T 
If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where 
such  a  declamation  against  the  aristocracy 
of  guineas  is  absurd,  it  is  the  United 
Stetes."— TMd,  i.  109. 

We  have  seen  how  strongly  the 
opinion  of  all  the  wealth,  education, 
and  pro^rty  of  New  York  was  ezp 
pressed  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  to  which 
they  were  well  awaM  thej  were  in- 
debted for  most  of  the  blessing  whieh 
they  enjoyed ;  let  ns  see  wnat  was 
the  opinion  of  the  masses,  invested  l^ 
universal  suffinage  and  vote  by  ballot 
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with  a  prqMHiderating  voice  in  the 
legislature,  on  the  same  subject.  In 
the  municipal  elections  of  1685»  a 
prodigious  effort  was  made  by  both 
piEiTties;  thirty-six  thousand  persons 
voted  in  New  York,  and  by  a  majority 
of  2,700  the  Jadteon  party  carried  the 
victory!  A  system  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  bring  destruction  on  all,  and 
especially  on  the  humblest  class  of 
voters  in  that  very  city,  which,  in  two 
years  afterwards,  involved  all  the 
voters  in  bankrupt(nr,  destitution,  and 
beggary,  was  carriea  amidst  boundless 
shouts  of  applause  by  a  majority  of 
2,700,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  ten 
thousand  of  the  roost  enlightened  and 
c^ulent  citizens !  Such  is  republican 
government. 

The  brawling  patriots  of  America, 
however,  do  not  trust  to  democratic 
passion  alone  to  uphold  their  ascend- 
ency; corruption  has  already  become 
their  weapon ;  centralisation  their  sys- 
tem of  permanent  warfare. 

•«  Under  the  moderate  and  beneficent 
rale  of  former  Presidents,  the  public  func- 
tionaries were  not  changed  on  the  change 
of  Government,  and  they  were  not  Si» 
lowed  to  take  any  part  in  the  public  elec 
tions.  Since  the  election  of  Greneral  Jaek. 
■00,  however,  a  systematic  system  of  exdn. 
sion  has  been  adopted,  public  employment 
of  all  kind  has  become  the  spoil  of  victory. 
President  Jackson  has  overspread,  with  ms 
creatures,  every  portion  of  the  Union  ;  all 
the  Custom-house  officers,  all  holding 
office  under  Government,  have  become  his 
creatures.  This  system  has  gained  cities 
and  counties ;  the  magistrates,  secretaries, 
printers,  judges,  inspectors  of  markets, 
police,  watchmen,  in  a  word,  public  func- 
tionaries of  every  description,  aro  aware 
that  the  bread  of  themselves  and  their 
ftmiliee  dependi  on  upholding  the  ruling 
dominant  powers.  The  President  has  now 
under  his  command  an  army  of  Sixty 
Thousand  civil  servants  ;  they  are  lus 
amet  damniee.*^ — Cubvauxa,  i.  338. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  end — 
centralisation  is  advancing,  auxpas  de 
giants  on  the  shoulders  of  democratic 
ascendency.  It  requires  not  the  gift 
of  prophecy  to  say  m  what  that  will 
terminate. 

No  subjects  of  contemplation  more 
momentous  and  important  ever  were 
brought  before  the  British  people, 
especiallv  at  this  crisis,  than  those 
contained  in  these  extracts.  Here  is 
a  public  calamity  which  has  extended. 


over  the  whole  world,  which  has 
wrapped  America  in  cooflagratioD, 
and  diffused  distress  to  an  unheard-of 
extent  over  the  British  Islands ;  which 
is  clearly  and  indisputably  owin^  to 
the  insane  conduct  of  the  Amencan 
democracy.  For  can  any  one  doubt, 
from  the  course  which  the  strain  has 
taken-— the  violent  drain  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  which  it  commenced^ — 
the  dreadful  pressure  in  America,  to 
which  it  led— or  the  unparalleled  catas- 
trophe there  of  public  and  private 
bankruptcy  in  which  it  terminated,  that 
the  seat  of  the  evil  was  to  be  found 
in  the  United  States  1  And  when  we 
see  at  the  very  same  time  an  absurd 
and  destructive  cry  ^ot  up  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union  against  banks  and 
paper  credit,  which  led  to  a  pro- 
scription of  all  but  gold  and  silver  by 
the  Executive,  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  fever  of  speculation,  both 
in  land  and  goods,  was  at  its  height ; 
can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
there  were  cause  and  effect  t  It  is  as 
dear  now  as  the  sun  at  noondav  what 
occasioned  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  forced  that  great  esta- 
blishment so  early  into  those  measures 
of  defence  which,  by  oontractine  the 
currency  of  this  countrv,  led  to  all  the 
subsequent  distress.  It  was  to  pay 
the  duties  in  epecie  to  the  American 
Government,  and  to  liquidate  their 
enormous  debts  for  the  purchase  of 
public  lands,  for  which  nothing  but 
cash  would  be  taken,  that  the  money 
was  wanted.  It  was  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  ruinous  traffic  which  ^rew 
up  so  quickly  to  so  enormous  a  height, 
and  consisted  in  drawing  specie  from 
Great  Britain,  and  forcing  up  the 
price  of  cotton  here  to  pay  tor  it  from 
the  United  States.  The  great  Ame- 
rican houses,  since  involved  in  so 
much  difficulty,  were  great  pumps  to 
extract  the  metallic  currency  from 
England,  and  send  it  to  America, 
where  gold  and  silver  only  would  be 
taken  hj  the  Government  in  payment 
of  their  immense  claims  on  the  pec^le, 
and  interest  had  in  consequence  risen 
to  86  per  cent  a-year  at  all  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Union.  Sup- 
pose a  similar  resolution  to  take 
nothing  from  the  people  but  gold  and 
silver,  m  payment  of  taxes,  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  British  Government, 
would  it  not  render  every  man  enga- 
ged in  trade  in  the  three  klngdo 
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bankrupt  in  three  months  1  And  what 
cCher  result  would  have  been  expected 
in  the  United  States,  whose  solid  capi- 
tal  is  80  much  less  ai>uDdant,  new  un- 
dertakings are  so  much  more  extensive, 
and  paper  credit  is  so  much  more  wide- 
ly diffused. 

Are  you  suffering,  then,  you  opera- 
tives in  Manchester,  Salford,  Glasgow, 
and  Paisley?— Blame  neither  the 
House  of  Lords  nor  Comnions — ^nei- 
ther  the  Crown  nor  the  bishops — 
neither  the  landowners  nor  the  clergy. 
Your  own  order— the  madness  of  your 
own  com{>eers  has  occasioned  all  the 
distress ;  it  is  the  tyrant  majority  in 
America,  the  deluded  impassioned 
masses  who  were  maddened  by  an  un- 
taxed press,  and  empowered  by  uni- 
viRsal  sol&age  and  vote  by  ballot, 
which  has  occasioned  all  your  sufifer- 
iog.  If  the  opinion  of  the  respectable 
aiM  educated  classes  (n  that  country 
had  prevailed,  you  would  still  have 
eajoyed  your  former  prosperity.  Here, 
then,  you  see  what  it  is  to  allow  such 
classes  au  unrestrained  authority. 
Here  you  have  an  example  of  the  aw* 
ful  ruin,  which,  amidst  universal  demo- 
cratic transports,  their  insane  proceed- 
ings may  bring  even  in  a  few  months 
on  themselves  and  you. 

That  the  rapid  nse  of  prices,  and 
general  fears  of  speculation,  which 
prevailed  in  these  islands  in  1635  and 
1836,  must  of  itseli^  sooner  or  later, 
have  led  to  a  commercial  crisis,  is  in- 
deed certain;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  mad  proceedings  of  the  Ame- 
xican  mob-led  Executive  both  accele- 
lated  its  approach,  and  enormously  in- 
creased its  severity.  A  rise  of  prices 
moDe  country  must  always  1^  in 
the  end  to  the  precious  metals  flowing 
abroad,  and  consequently,  by  checking 
credit,  give  a  temporary  blow  to  in- 
doBtry ;  but,  in  the  present  instance, 
this  alarming  drain  began  to  sooner 


and  more  suddenly,  and  became  early 
infinitely  more  violent,  than  could 
be  accounted  for  by  any  such  natural 
causes.  It  was  the  ereat  act  of  demo- 
cratic despotism  by  me  American  mas- 
ses which  has  thrown  the  whole  world 
into  convulsion,  and  induced  an  extent 
of  ruin  and  suffering,  for  a  parallel  to 
which  we  shall  search  the  annals  of 
reffal  or  aristocratic  oppression  in  vain. 
Here,  too,  we  see  portrayed  in  vivid 
colors  the  utter  futiutv  or  those  bar- 
riers against  popular  oelusion  and  in- 
sanity which  we  have  so  often  been 
told  arise  from  the  practical  exerqse 
of  power  by  the  people,  and  the  un- 
restrained mfluence  of  universal  edu- 
cation, public  Journals,  and  a  free 
press ;  or  of  the  natural  tendency  of 
the  Saxoa  race  to  keep  free  from  tnose 
acts  of  public  insanity  to  which  their 
Celtic  neighbor^  botn  in  France  and 
Ireland  are  so  much  inclined.  Here 
b  the  whole  Anglo-American  masses, 
even  in  the  great  cities,  and  the  cen- 
tres of  lisht  and  civilisation,  all  edu* 
cated  ana  habituated  from  their  infan- 
cy to  the  exercise  of  the  most  unbound- 
ed political  rights,  combining  in  an 
act  of  ins&nitj  !  Here,  in  the  land 
where  the  majority,  which  i$  ever  rights 
is  installed  in  supreme  power,  and  ths 
minority  of  property,  character,  and 
education,  is  cast  into  the  dust— has 
been  perpetrated,  amidst  shouts  of  d^ 
mocratic  transport,  which  resoimded 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ohio,  and 
from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  a  gigantic  deed  of  injustice, 
wickedness,  and  folly  :  beside  whicht 
in  its  ultimate  and  fatal  consequences 
upon  themselves  and  mankind,  the 
greatest  excesses  of  r^;al  and  military 
powers,  the  tyranny  of  Nero,  the  pride 
of  Louis  XTv.,  the  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon, the  invasion  of  Russia,  the  war 
in  Spain,  are  but  as  slight  and  tran- 
aient  evils. 
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Sept.  10/^— Found,  Id  a  damp 
shady  nook,  so  many  snails  congre- 
gated together,  that  I  have  come  to 
uie  conclusion  that  the  snail  is  gre- 
g^ious,  and  of  a  social  turn  of  dispo- 
sition. Hence,  whenever  I  find  a 
solitary  of  this  genus,  I  now  search 
out  a  comrade  for  him,  and  place  the 
two  together  in  a  degree  of  propinquity 
filvorable  unto  companionship. 

How  beneficial  is  the  knowledge  of 
a  naturalist,  and  how  does  his  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  habits  of 
animals  enable  him  to  swell  the  sum 
of  mundane  felicity ! 

Sm^.  IM.— In  the  high  banks  of 
a  hollow  sandy  road,  oMerved  some 
extraordinary— and  ^indeed  I  may 
say  )unaccountable  cellular  substances, 
which  at  first  I  took  for  fossil  shells ; 
but  the  more  I  examined,  the  more  I 
was  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  conjec- 
ture. I  spent  some  hours  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  these  mysteries  of  nature 
(to  the  surprise  of  some  ignorant  rus- 
tics, who  Know  not  to  what  perseve- 
ranee  the  ardor  of  science  will  lead), 
but  without  coming  to  any  decided 
conclusion:  resolv^  to  bnng  some 
home  with  me  for  further  investiga- 
tion. With  a  difficulty  proportioned 
to  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  at 
length  succeeded  in  detaching  a  whole 
cluster  of  the  cells ;  showed  them  to 
John  on  my  return  home.  The  good, 
but  simple  domestic  exclaimed  in  his 
artless  phraseology — **  La !  sir,  them 
be  bees'  nests;  and  it's  luckyyou  wasn't 
stung  in  tapping  at  that  ere  rock,  for 
them  hanimals  be  mighty  sharp  when 
they  be  offended." 

John !  John !  thy  conjecture  is  in- 
f;enious,  and,  when  thy  want  of  learn- 
ing is  considered,  deserveth  commen- 
dation.     But  bees'  nests  they  are  not. 

8ept.  15^.— Walked  into  the  woods 
—flaw  a  large  green  toad.  How  he 
did  hop !  Remarked  yery  many  ex- 
crescences on  the  leaves  of  the  oak- 
trees — ^vulgarly  called  oak-apples — 
culled  some  of  the  largest,  and  brought 
them  home,  with  a  determination  to 
watch  them  thoroughly. 

SepL    16<A.— Saw   some   mistletoe 

rowing  upon  an  aged  apple-tree. 
f  here  is  something  very  extraordinary 
about  this  species  of  parasite ;  and  th^ 
manner  of  its  propagation,  by  means 
of  the  seeds  passing  through  the  en- 
trails of  birds,  is  interesting  in  no 
ordinary  degree. 


grov 
Thei 


Sept.  2Sd. — ^A  memorable  day  creid 
notanda  albA.  Pound  upon  a  broom- 
sbaped  vegetable,  a  large  fair  cater- 

Eillar,  with  white  and  pink  spots  on 
is  sides,  and  a  vast  horn  upon  his 
Cauda,  or  taiL  Brought  him  home 
upon  his  plant,  be  continuing  to  eat 
all  the  way,  wisely  and  tamely,  mak- 
ing the  most  of  his  time. 

Spent  the  evening  in  devising  an 
abode  for  the  great  caterpillar; — at 
leneth  succeeded  in  the  enierpriscs 
and  constructed  for  him  a  commodious 
dwellin^house  out  of  an  old  lozen0e-# 
box,  with  six  holes  bored  in  the  lid 
with  a  pin,  to  keep  up  a  healthy  cir* 
culationof  air,  and  a  contrivance  of 
two  pins  to  fasten  down  the  top  firmly, 
lest  my  worm  should  escape ;  for  the 
muscular  power  of  these  creatures  is 
amazing. 

Sept.  24^^.— Opened  two  of  my 
oak-apples — ^found  in  one  of  them  a 
small  white  maggot,  or  pupa,  like  that 
which  Shakspeare  says  is  pricked  from 
**the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid;"  in  the 
other,  a  sort  of  larva,  or  chrysalis, 
wherein  the  winf;ed  rudiments  of  some 
species  of  fly  might  not  unclearly  be 
discerned  by  the  skilful  eye  of  a  natu^ 
ralist.  Mercifully  closed  them  up 
again  in  their  circular  tenements,  and, 
in  order  to  keep  the  disjointed  parts 
together,  stuck  them  into  an  old  hat* 
brush. 

iS^  25^?L— Much  grieved  to  find 
that  John — my  faithful  old  servant- 
having  taken  an  unwonted  fit  of  tidi- 
ness, and  for  the  first  time  these  many 
weeks  having  bethought  himself  to 
brush  my  hat,  had  unwittingly  shaken 
out  both  larva  and  pupa  from  their 
snug  receptacles.  The  good  old  man 
wept  to  think  what  damage  he  had 
done.  He  hath  an  excellent  heart.  I 
must  remember  him  in  my  wilL 

Sept.  20/^.— Went  to  the  spot, 
where  I  had  found  the  big  caterpillar, 
to  procure  for  him  some  fresh  pa- 
bulum—the old  stock,  which-  I 
brought  home  with  him,  being  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  Of  a  truth  he  hath 
a  eoodly  appetite,  and  in  one  day  will 
stnp  clean  six  twigs  of  that  same 
broom-shaped  plant,  which  is  milky, 
nutritious,  and  succulent,  so  that  he 
visibly  waxeth  in  corpulency.  By 
night,  as  is  proper,  he  sleepeth  and 


ISept.  dOA.— Much  distressed.    Mr 
big  eaterpiUar  hath  an  alarming  di- 
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arrhcM,  and  ia  vaiD  have  I  sought  for 
some  balsamic  herb  to  astrinee  and 
corroborate  his  bowels.  I  wish  I  could 
contrive  an  iojectioo. 

Oct.  1st,  2c2,  and  3d.^My  worm's  in- 
disposition  is  overpast,  but  he  refuseth 
fiwdy  and  all  the  goings-on  of  life 
seem  to  be  in  him  suspended.  Yet  to 
spin  he  showeth  no  inclination.  Think- 
ing he  might  be  of  the  kind  which  go- 


I  slept  not  with  my  wonted  serenity, 
and,  to  add  to  my  perturbation,  I  heard 
at  intervals  a  singular  sound  proceed- 
ing from  the  box  of  8ir  Catapult,  re- 
sembling,  as  nearly  as  possible,  that 
which  my  pen  now  maketh,  as  it 
scratcheth  against  the  paper.  With 
morning's  dawn,  I  rose  to  ezamina- 
iion,  and  found  the  eccentric  insect 
with  his  head  in  pne  comer  of  the 


etS  beneath  the  earth  in  winter,  ( have  paper-box,  busily  gnawing  a  small  de- 
got  John  to  make  him  a  larger  box  of  tached  slip  of  paper  which  projected 
wood-work,  capable  of  containing  from  the  seams  thereof,  and  which  he 
earth.  John  has  shown  much  ingenui-  had  bitten  till  the  smooth  edges  of  the 
ty  in  the  <»>n8truction  of  this  box,  paper  had  become  serrated.  This  is 
which,  indeed,  for  magnificence,  may  to  nie  a  mystery.  Doth  he  gnaw, 
compete  with  the  habitation  which  the  thinking  to  ^aw  his  way  out,  and 
people  of  Brobdignag  made  for  Gulli-  once  more  to  journey  over  the  carpet  ? 
ver.  It  hath  hinges,  and  two  pegs  to  Or  hath  he  some  idiosyncratic  attach- 
fa^en  down  the  roof  (or  lid),  and  a  ment  for  paper  ?  Or  laboreth  he  under 
window  of  real  elass,  through  which  I  that  sort  of  unnatural  appetite  which 
may  conveniently  watch  my  caterpil-  prevaileth  in  some  disorders  1  It  is 
tar's  movements,  for  hours  together,  if  all  an  enigma. 
I  feel  thereunto  disposed ;  and  there  is  10th, — Returned  from  a  voyage,  or 
moreover  a  tuft  of  grass  in  the  middle  peregrination,  of  some  days'  continu- 


of  the  earth  for  the  delectation  of  the 
caterpillar. 

4^  and  5A. — ^Blatters  remain  in  the 
same  pauseful  state— caterpillar  (or 
Sir  CTatapult,  as  one  of  our  household 
bas  iacetiously  christened  him)  eateth 


ance,  during  which  I  saw  nothing  but 
rocks,  vallevs,  rivers,  lak^  old  castles, 
and  such  other  uninteresting  objects — 
came  back  with  joy  to  my  caterpillar. 
Alas,  he  seemeth  now  quite  comatose, 
or  lethargic,  and  a  most  distressing 


not,  though  tempted  daily  with  fresh  thought  hath  occurred  to  me— that  he 
food — neither  wul  he  go  beneath  the  hath  been  pierced  by  an  ichneumon 
earth.  I  fear  he  is  a  little  wilful,  fly — that  bane  of  the  naturalist— which 
flometimes  he  remaineth  for  hours  (as  every  one  knows)  lays  its  eggs  in 
museful  and  motionless ;  yet  this  day,  caterpillars'  backs,  and  paralyses  with- 
wben  I  set  open  his  box-lid  to  recreate  out  killing  them.  There  is  a  small 
him,  and  had  withdrawn  quietly— bus-  black  spot— by  many  degrees  smaller 
pectine  no  harm— to  write  my  journal,  than  the  eye  of  a  ^at — ^upon  one  of 
chancing  to  shiA  mine  eyes,  1  beheld  his  white  marks,  which  seems  to  sup- 
Sir  Catapult  crawling  alon^  the  car-  port  the  hypothesis ;  though  I  own  it 
pet,  with  an  agility  of  which  I  be-  is  possible  that,  in  the  insertion  of  the 
Ueved  him  no  longer  capable.  Should  pins  which  fasten  down  Che  lid  of  the 
some  unwary  foot, — the  idea  is  too  box,  I  may  have  given  him  an  un- 
horrible  for  contemplntioo,^I  must  luckv  touch.  Some  malignants  in  our 
set  open  bk  lid  no  more.  family  affirm  positively  that  it  is  so^ 

dih, — Seeing  that  my  worm  remain-  and  accuse  me  of  having  left  Sir  Ga- 
ed  refractory,  in  regard  to  his  inbu-  tapult  without  food  during  the  foiir 
mation,  I,  yesterday  evening,  about  da]^sof  my  pere^ination.  But!  can 
eight  of  the  clock,  restored  him  to  his  smile  at  this  calumny,  for  I  left  a 
paper  dwelling,  in  order  once  more  to  plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  in  his 
af&rd  him  allconveniences  for  spin-  box,  which,  at  my  return,  I  found  un- 
ning — inasmuch  OS  a  web  of  glutinous  tasted.  Moreover,  he  had  ceased  to 
nature  adhereth  more  pleasantly  to  pa-  take  nutrition  some  days  before.  No,* 
per  than  to  wood.  A  naturalist  ought  no, — ^he  is  certainly  pierced  by  an 
not  to  be  easily  discouraged,  but  pa-   ichneumon. 

tient  in  investigation— unwearied  in  12ih  Oct, — Opened  several  of  mj 
experiment  Throughout  the  late  try-  oak-apples.  Some— strange  to  say — 
ing  circumstances,  and  uncomfortable  produced  nothing  but  a  small  quantity 
appearances,  I  trust  that  I  have  pre-  of  very  fine  dirt;  but  in  three  of  them 
served  a  becoming  degree  of  fortitude  —one  to  each— were  found  small  black 
and  composure.  Yet  a  naturalist  is  well-grown  flies,  with  protuberant  sto- 
but  man,  and  my  soul  hath  been  anx-  machs.  Their  wings,  as  they  lav  in 
kns  for  my  caterpillar.    Last  night,  the  centre  of  the  oak-apple,  were  K>ld- 
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ed  round  their  bodies,  garment-wise, 
ID  the  manner  of  the  winged  women 
discovered  by  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tor, Peter  Wiikins,  at  the  South  Pole. 
They  did  not  seem  greatly  discom- 
posed by  their  premature  birth,  but 
unfolded  their  wings,  and  when  placed 
under  a  tumbler  upon  the  mantel, 
piece,  appeared  to  be  quite  joyous, 
and  to  find  existence  pleasing. 

13<A. — Performed  upon  one  more 
oak-apple  the  Csesarean  operation, 
delicately  and  successfully  (it  requires 
a  practised  hand),  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  recreating  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  tumbler  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
companion.  I  could  not,  however, 
after  the  strictest  scrutiny,  positively 
affirm  that  they  testified  any  peculiar 
emotion  on  the  occasion.  My  dear 
eldest  nephew,  who  has  a  pretty  taste 
for  natural  history,  and  who,  I  pre- 
dict, will  one  dajr  be  an  honor  to  his 
country,  had — with  a  praiseworthy 
view  to  experimental  philosophy,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  with  some- 
what of  the  speculative  rashness  of  a 
neophyte, — had,  I  say,  last  night 
placed  some  comminuted  sugar  within 
the  tumbler,  in  order  to  explore  the 
long-agitated  question  —  videlicet  — 
whether  flies  of  this  senus  have,  or 
have  not,  that  tooth,  called,  in  common 
parlance,  a  sweet  tooth,  which  ^iveth 
a  propensity  for  saccharine  aliment. 
My  less  darine  and  more  cautious  era 
of  life  had  led  me  solely  to  attempt 
their  nutrition  by  means  of  their  na- 
tive oak-apples^at  once  their  womb, 
their  cradle,  and  their  food. 

The  result  of  my  nephew's  bold 
experiment  were,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
"  of  a  mingled  yarn."  The  fact  that 
these  flies  have  a  sweet  tooth  was  set 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy ;  for 
one  of  them  did  partake  of  the  produce 
of  the  western  cane  in  a  manner  the 
inost  voracious.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  damage  did  accrue  to  the 
liquorish  insect,  whose  wings  and 
other  members  were  so  agglutinated 
together  by  the  adhesive  particles  of 
the  triturated  sugar,  (which,  more- 
over,  was  in  a  state  of  liquefaction, 
through  the  operation  of  a  fire  that 
had  been  kindled  by  reason  of  the 
chillness  of  the  evening),  as  to  be  well- 
niffh  incapable  of  motion. 

My  nephew  is  not,  however,  to  be 
discomfited.  By  the  most  delicate 
management  of  a  silk  handkerchief, 
from  Eastern  Ind,  dipped  in  water 
nd  too  warm,  he  succeeded  in  de- 


terging, or  cleansing  the  poor  in* 
sect's  wings— a  process  for  which  ho 
deserves  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society^  and  for  which,  as  a  reward, 
I  gave  him  a  very  remarkable  oak* 
leaf,  with  no  less  than  five  oak-apples 
upon  it. 

Oct,  \^h, — A  groan,  or  cry,  pro- 
ceeding from  my  nephew's  apartment, 
caused  me  to  rush  hastily  thither. 
Speechless,  he  pointed  to  the  tumbler* 
which  held  my  oak-insects,  and  which 
he  (with  my  permission)  had  takea 
into  his  own  chamber,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  inhabitants  to  the  cheering 
beams  of  a  bright  October  sun.  The 
results  had  been  as  calamitous  as  they 
were  extraordinary — as  agitating  as 
unforeseen.  The  heat  of  the  sun — 
whose  power  at  this  declining  season 
could  never  have  been  supposed  so 
energetic,  had  drawn  up  from  the 
moist  divided  oak-apples  (the  tritu- 
rated sugar  had  been  withdrawn)  aa 
abundant  exhalation,  which,  being 
condensed  by  the  coldness  of  the  glass, 
bung  in  thick  drops  about  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  tumnler.  This  was  the 
first  phenomenon  that  struck  me.  But 
on  ray  nephew  faintly  saying — "  Look 
at  the  flies ! "  I  examined  farther, 
and  (melancholy  to  relate^  beheld  my 
once  joyous,  brisk,  lively  flies  all  lying 
motionless  at  the  bottom  of  their  vitre- 
ous dwelling,  overcome,  as  I  conjec- 
ture, by  the  mephitic  vapor  of  Uie 
oak-apples,  or  drowned,  perchance,  ia 
the  ascending  moisture.  In  vain  we 
used  every  means  for  their  resuscita- 
tion—sprinkled salt  on  them — held 
them  over  a  hot  fire — tried  fomenta- 
tions of  hot  water  (but  of  that,  alas! 
they  had  had  too  much  already !) — 
they  revived  not.  One  only  betrayed 
any,  the  least  symptom  of  life— but 
it  merely  save  a  slight  kick  ond  ex- 
pired. All  that  was  left  for  us  to  do 
was  toeive  them  a  decent  burial.  The 
little  black  corpses,  laid  out  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  looked  abun- 
dantly afiecting.  We  enclosed  them 
in  it  by  way  of  shroud;  and  tossed 
them  out  of  the  window. 

The  great  caterpillar  remaineth 
lethargic. 

Oct,  17/^.— My  nephew  has  left  us, 
to  pursue  the  course  of  his  education 
at  Cambridge.  Else,  how  would  he 
exult  at  the  magnificent  prize,  which  I 
have  this  day  brought  home,  vidtliee^ 
two  very  Ions,  lean  caterpillars  of  a 

hairy  kind,    f  have  enclosed  them  in 
xe  old  lozenge-box— -r^noving   ^r 
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"  Heart  to  dabess  ved— 
The  waveless  calm— the  slumber  of  the 
dead." 

— But,  without  further  preamble — this 
is  the  proudest,  the  happiest  day  of 
my  existence. 

My  big  caterpillar  is  become  a 
chrysalis ! 

I  have  given  my  servants  a  holiday, 
and  sixpence  to  treat  themselves  to  a 


Gatapoh,  who,  in  his  present  state,  can 
have  no  predilections,  once  more  to 
the  house  of  wood.     Thus  are  they 
oonveniently  lodged,  but  with  respect 
to  aliment,  matters  prosper  not  so 
we^ ; — for,  of  this  tribe,  after  a  long 
life  cf  research,  I  have  never  been  able 
to  discover  the  pabultmi.  Their  nKxie 
of  sustentation  &  a  mvstery,  for  I  have 
never  caught  them  Ceding,  and  have 
generally  found  them  in  the  act  of  bowl  ot  punch 
crawling  overadry  dusty  road,  where       But   it  is  fitting   that  I  relate  at 
herbe  commonly  grow  not.    I  have   length  the  particulars  of  the  blessed 
given  those,  whereon  I  am  now  con-  change. 

cemed,  a  variety  of  grasses.    But  I       For  some  days  Sir  Catapult  had 
am  not  sanguine  of  success.  shown  scarce  any  signs  of  life,  inso- 

Oei.  l8ih.^Uy  hairy  caterpillars—  much  that  many  times  I  believed  him 
(or  woolly  grubs,  as  mv  second  ne-  dead,  and  was  minded  to  give  him 
pbew— a  lively  child— facetiously  de-  caterpillar  burial.  Still,  as  he  did 
nomiiiatetli  them)— have,  as  I  fore-  not  betray  the  ordinary  symptom  of 
boded,  eaten  not.  I  would,  not  starve  dissolution— namely— an  ill  odor,  or 
the  poor  innocent  creatures— for  my   stinking— I  was  loath  to  cast  him  away 


heart  is  as  tender  as  that  of  any  natu- 
ralist— so  I  have  turned  down  the  box 
upon  the  grass-plat  in  front  of  the 
house,  securing  it  and  its  inhabitants 
by  a  stooe  pli^ed  upon  the  top ;— in 
the  hope  that  they  may  at  least  be  re- 
freshed by  the  smell  of  the  sweet  damp 
earth. 

Oct,  19th. — Examined  my  box  upon 
the  grass-plat,  and  though  fas  my  se- 
cond nephew  Richard  made  me  accu- 
ratdv  remark)  the  stone  was  still  up- 
on the  top,  just  where  I  had  placed 
it^ — ^yet  my  caterpillars  were  gone! 


There  was  yet  one  other  hopeful 
symptom.  When  turned  upon  his 
back,  ho  would  make  a  convulsive 
nK>tion,  whereby  he  regained  his  feet ; 
a  circumstance  which  strongly  indi- 
cated volition,  and  consequently  life. 
But  then,  his  colors  had  become  dingy, 
and  the  black  spot  where  I  feared 
that  the  ichneumon  had  inserted  her 
tailf  had  both  enlarged  and  grown 
darker,  so  as  to  resemble  an  incipient 
mortification. 

On  this  auspicious  morning,  at  seven 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  I,  as  is  my  wont,  in- 


Strange  r  and  apt  subject  for  much  spected  all  the  living  objects  of  my 

meditation!     Richard,  I  care.    The  room  was  yet  dim,   and 

omitted  to  mention,  brought  home  yes-  when  I  came  to  the  mansion  of  Sir 
terday,  a  Robin,  which  he  had  taken  Catapult,  I  at  first  distinguished  only 
in  a  springe,  or  peradventure  trap.  I  a  black  shrivelled  husk,  which  I  took 
hail  the  dawn,  though  in  its  first  glim-  for  my  poor  caterpillar,  now  truly 
mering  twilight,  of  an  inclination  for  dead,  and  miraculously  withered  away 
the  great  pursuit  of  life.  in  the  course  of  a  single  night.    The 

CkL  21jf.— Joy  treadeth  on  the  heels  tear  stood  in  mj^  eve;  when,  lo !  up- 
cf  sorrow.  A  naturalists's  life  is  one  on  a  more  particular  examination,  I 
ofexcitement  and  vicissitude.  Some-  beheld,  just  beneath  the  shrivelled 
tunes  his  spirit  fainteth — all  goeth  skin  (which  bent  over  its  old  occupant^ 
amisB^  Hairy  caterpillars  eat  not—  as  if  regarding  it  in  wonder)  a  fine, 
smooth  caterpillars  spin  not— oak-ap-  fet,  yellow,  thriving  chrysalis ! 
pies  wither— flies  perish  miserably —  He  could  not  have  been  five  minutes 
(of  all  and  every  one  of  which  calami-  disengaged  from  his  ancient  exuvise. 
ties  my  soul  hath  tasted) — ^but  some-  My  disappointment  at  not  witness- 
times  will  one  glorious  moment  repay  ing  the  actual  transformation  (tor  a 
the  vexations  of  years.  It  is  then  that  si^ht  of  which  I  have  watched  near 
the  naturalist  feels  his  high  destiny —  other  creatures  of  the  same  species, 
Ids  sublime  ctilling.  It  is  then  that  day  and  night),  was  swallowed  up  in 
his  sensibility  becomes  a  blessing;  and  delight  at  beholding  such  a  plump 
dflen  as  he  may  have  prayed  for  indif-  larva. 

ference,  when  sorrow  hath  too  strongly  I  hastened  down  in  my  dressinji^ 
pressed  upon  his  delicate  organization,  robe  to  show  him  to  my  sister,  the  wi« 
De  would  now  scorn  to  barter  his  sensi-  dow ;  but  she,  I  regrel  to  say,  bestow- 
tive  and  agitated  firame  of  being  for  the  ed  on  him  epithets  too  opprobrious  to 
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meDtioD,  aDd  bid  me  take  the  nastj 
thing  away,  lest  I  should  make  her 
sick. 

Surprising  it  is  how  insensible  are 
some  persons  to  the  beauties  and  won- 
ders of  nature ! 

At  this  moment,  in  particular,  my 
chrysalis  was  a  lovely  and  interesting 
object.  His  outer  coat  not  being  yet 
hardened  by  the  air,  was  perfectly 
transparent,  and  displayed  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  motn,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  preserved  the  traces  of 
the  late  caterpillar.  Incipient  wings 
might  be  seen  curdling  up  within  the 
sheath,  while  the  stumbs,  whence  the 
old  feet  had  dropped  off,  were  yet  visi- 
ble. The  very  workings  of  the  trans- 
formation mignt  be  discerned  within 
the  transpicuous  animal,— yea,  the  very 
coagulatmg  of  his  lymphatic  juices — 
and  the  rich,  unctuous,  ^latinous  mat- 
ter wherewith  his  outer  mtegument  was 
filled,  was  forming  momently  into 
**  something  rich  or  strange"  (as  the  di- 
vine  Shakspeare  saith).  I  could  have 
past  my  lire  in  observing  these  won- 
ders, fiut  all  pleasures  come  to  an 
end,  and  my  caterpillar  became  every 
hour  less  transparent.  A  cloud  ga. 
thered  over  his  beauty,  and  shut  up 
his  internal  structure  irom  view. 

But  a  profitable  theme  for  mental 
eontemplation  was  left  behind.  It  was 
this: 

What  must  be  the  sensations  of  an 
<»rganized  beinff  during[  such  sudden, 
utter,  and  rapid  alterations  in  the  flu- 
ids and  very  substance  of  its  physical 
nature?  One  striking  proof  of  the 
complete  revolution  of  oeing  which 
my  caterpillar  hath  under^ne,  must 
by  no  means  be  omitted.  Formerly, 
he  would  not  lie  on  his  back  :  now, 
nothing  can  persuade  him  to  repose  up- 
on his  face,  and  if  turned  downwards, 
he,  with  an  ener^  and  alertnesss 
quite  miraculous,  gives  his  tail  a  twist 
and  recovers  his  supine  position. 

Oh,  the  miracles  of  nature ! 

Oe(.  22i{.— I  have  siven  iny  big 
chrysalis  a  soft  bed  of  bran,  fearing 
lest  any  one,  in  moving  his  box,  might 
give  him  too  rude  a  concussion,— espe- 
cially as,  in  his  present  state,  he  is  re- 
markably sensitive,  and  seems,  with 
his  new  mode  of  being,  to  have  re- 
covered his  old  alertness,  albeit  he 
cannot  use  progressive  motion  for 
want  of  propelling  organs.  Like  all 
other  chrysales  which  I  have  ever 
■een,  he  nath  no  feet ;  but  he  can 
moat  agreeably  waggle  his  tail^  and 


in  his  bran-new  or  new-bran  bed«  he 
maketh  for  himself  a  soft  place  of  re. 
pose  by  various  ingenious  movements  ; 
for  he  loveth  not  to  be  touched  or 
tickled  by  the  bran,  neither  to  be  eo- . 
vered  with  it;  and  so  removeth  it  away 
from  him,  let  one  sprinkle  him  over 
ever  so  often,— a  pleasing  experiment* 
which  I  have  oft-times  tried.  Also*  I 
have  ascertained  that  he  loveth  not 
too  strong  a  light,  and  winceth  at  tbe 
near  approach  of  a  taper,— apd  it  is 
the  light  whereat  he  winceth,  and  not 
the  heat  (for  I  have  never  brought  a 
candle  nearer  to  him  than  half  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch),  as  my  sister  the  wi- 
dow doth  maliciously  suggest. 

How  can  one  rejoice  sufficiently  over 
so  admirable  and  rare  an  occasion  of 
observing  the  ways  of  caterpillars  du- 
I  ing  so  interesting  a  period  of  their  ex- 
istence, when,  for  the  most  part,  thery 
are  concealed  behind  the  webs  of  th^r 
own  spinning,  or  beneath  the  ground. 
And  this  reflection  leads  naturally  to 
the  enquiry,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
my  caterpillar  did  not  spin,  seeing  that 
he  is  of  the  spinning  tribe,  as  I  have 
myself  ascertained  by  my  former  ob- 
servations upon  the  same  genus  ?  Hera 
we  must  admire  the  wonderfbl  sagacity 
wherewith  nature  hath  endowed  this 
interesting  portion  of  her  creatures. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  big  caterpillar 
spun  not,  because,  being  already  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  warmth  and  sfaeU 
ter,  he  feared,  should  he  put  on  any 
additional  clothing,  to  become  apo 
warm.  Nature's  children  never  en- 
gaffe  in  any  unnecessary  enterprise. 

O  man  !  what  a  lesson  unto  thee  ! 

TSd, — Eipnica — eiptixa  I  The  great 
discovery  is  made !  I  know  what  the 
hairy  caterpillars  eat!  Blessings  as 
well  as  mistbrtunes  may  be  said 

"Never  to  come  as  single  spies, 
Bat  Id  battalions." 

At  this  era  there  is  a  spring-tide  of 
prosperity ;  but  a  naturalist  must  lay 
to  heart  the  advice  of  the  philoso- 
phical Roman  poet, 

"jEqiiam  memento, 
Servare  mentem." 

He  must  neither  be  elated  by  Joy  nor 
depressed  by  sorrow.  '  I  will  be  calna, 
and  proceed  to  orderly  and  scientific 
narration.'  On  this  auspicious  morn* 
ing  I  was  ramblinff  on  tiie  hill,  when 
(acciderUalfyi  must  I  say  1)  I  cast  down 
my  eyes,  and  behold!  a  fine  large 
woolly  .grub  (as  my  nephew  not  un* 
aptly  tenns  ukis  species)*  hard  at  it» 
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derourtDg  a  ainfinilar  vegetable  that 
crows  ao  minted  with  the  grass, 
that  it  had  hitherto  escaped  my  obter- 
TatioQ.  It  is  a  sort  of  knot-grasH,  a 
coogeries  of  blades,  the  one  proceediog 
firom  the  other  ia  successive  joints.  I 
pouuced  upon  the  prizes— -fpraas  and 
caterpillar  both ;  and,  moreover,  had 
the  good  fortune  to  find  three  others 
of  me  same  family,  all  of  which,  to. 
gether  with  a  pleDtifiil  supply  of  their 
provender,  I  brought  home  in  a  hand- 
lerchief.  They  are  now  installed  in 
the  superb  wooden  mansion  which  the 
big  caterpillar  onco  occupied,  but 
which,  since  he  lay  in  bran,  he  hath 
abdicated;  but  the  new-comers  can 
never  rival  Sir  Catapult  in  my  afiec- 
tions.  They  are  by  no  means  so  en- 
g^ing  in  their  manners,  neither  pos- 
aess  they  that  sweet  trustful  fomiliarity 
which  characterized  thatamiable  grub. 
On  being  touched,  or  even  looked  at, 
they  cun  op  their  bodies  into  unseem- 
ly rings,  and  by  the  protrusion  of  their 
long  bristly  hairs,  say,  as  i^nly  as 
caterpillars  can  speak,  **  Noli  me  tan- 
gere."  This  touchy  temper  llketh 
me  not.  Still  I  shall  observe  them 
with  interest,  as  I  do  all  grubs,  ^rms, 
flies,  slogs,  and  the  other  great  works 
of  nature.^caterpfllars  more  espe- 
cially ;  and  in  honor  of  these,  I  have 
named  the  spot  where  their  food  was 
tet  discovered,  WooUy-grub  End. 
I  have  also  christened  some  other  spots 
according  lo  my  discoveries: — that 
where  ue  great  caterpillar,  now 
a  chrysalis,  was  found,  I  have 
named  Larva  Bank;  and  the  height 
where  I  colled  the  oak-apples,  Pupa 
Point. 

24I&.— The  first  cloud  on  my  so 
teceotly  bright  horizon.  Carefully  in- 
specdo^  my  big  chrysalis  this  morn- 
ing, I  perceived  a  something  which 
caponed  me  some  alarm  and  much  dubi- 
latkMi.  It  was  a  verv  minute  brown 
scale,  which  lay  so  close  to  his  cauda 
<or  tail,)  that  I  could  not  doubt  he  had 
«hed  it  therefirom.  What  can  this  sig- 
nify or  portendt  I  am  lest  in  conjec- 
tnre ;  I  must  write  an  account  of  it  to 
4he  C.  P.  S. 

The  color  of  mj  chrysalis  daily 
deepens,  and  he  becomes  more  (xmque, 
and  colder  to  the  touch,  and  ever 
toss  inclined  to  motion,  althou|;h  I 
strive  to  keep  up  his  activity  by  givin? 
him  a  little  healthy  exercise  now  and 
IheOf  tickling  his  tail  till  he  wriggleth 
and  joDipetL 
25th.*-Unoon£bitableBe8i   in    oor 


familv.  Last  nisht,  as  I  was  detail* 
ing  aloud  the  vanous  opinions  of  the 
naturalists  with  whom  I  have  consult- 
ed on  the  subject  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  two  long  lean 
caterpillars  whom  I  had  turned  down 
upon  our  cnrass-plat,  with  a  stone  on 
the  top  of  their  box,  to  recreate,  I  was 
disturbed  by  an  unseemly  laugh  or 
^gle  from  my  nephew  Richard ;  aod 
insisting  on  an  explanation  of  this 
breach  of  decorum,  he  at  length,  with 
some  confusion  and  considerable  re- 
luctance, confessed  (to  do  the  boy  jus- 
tice, he  honoreth  truth,)  that  it  was 
he  himself  who  had  abstracted  the 
two  woolly  grubs  (as  he  calls  them) 
for  nutriment  for  his  robin.  I  for- 
gave him,  however,  in  consideration 
of  his  having  so  accurately  studied  the 
phaffology  of  robins. 

2&A.—- The  old  canary  hath  been 
threatened  for  some  time  past  with  an 
introverted  toe-nail.  This  morning, 
therefore,  I  performed  (and  with  suc- 
cess) the  operation  of  cutting  his 
daws,  which  indeed  had  grown  to  an 
unseemly  length.  The  ungrateful 
little  animal  struggled  much  as  I  held 
him  in  my  hand*  and  bit  me  with  all 
his  little  rorce.  Emblem  of  our  fool- 
irii  selves,  who  are  too  often  icnorant 
of  what  is  for  our  good,  and  angry 
with  our  best  benefactors.  How  io- 
Btiructive  is  Nature ! 

Vnik  Oct.'^Mj  hairy  cateipillars 
begin  to  show  a  symptom  which  woold 
have  alarmed  me  but  for  my  previous 
experiences  upon  Sir  Catapult.  Happy 
efi^ts  of  observation  !  My  mind  is 
now  tranquil,  and  I  can  calmly  await 
the  trannormation  of  ray  caterpil- 
lars, -which,  from  this  synmtom,  I 
concludo  must  be  at  hand.  As  these 
are  of  the  inhuming  kind,  who  resort 
for  a  tomb  to  the  bowels  of  Mother 
Earth,  rather  than  to  their  own,  I 
have  been  at  the  trouble  (a  pleasing 
toil,  I  must  confess)  of  mounting  to 
WooUygrub-End,  in  order  to  bring 
them  some  of  the  identical  sods  which 
had  nursed  their  infant  being.  For 
their  native  soil  they  will  doubtless 
have  a  predilection.  Having  omitted 
to  bring  with  me  any  instrument  for 
removing  the  sod  (a  piece  of  culpable 
negligence — ^but  **  nemo  omnibus  horis 
sapit,")  I  was  bethinking  myself  that 
I  must  return  empty-handed,  and  was 
just  drawing  consolation  from  the  il- 
lustrious precedent  of  that  French  mo- 
narch who,  engaged  in  an  equally 
fruitless  expedition*  and 
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— **  With  twentjr  thousand  u..-. 
Marched  up  a  hill,  and  then  maroh'd  down 
again/* 

—when  I  spied  some  bits  of  turf  lyiiur 
about,  which  some  sportive  rustic  had 
cut  out,  ID  order  to  form  the  initials  of 
his  name,  or  those  of  his  Amaryllis. 
They  were,  indeed,  a  trifle  withered, 
but  necessity  must  not  be  too  nice,  so 
I  blessed  my  stars  and  carried  them 
off  in  triumph. 

26/^.  10  o'clock  V'  «n.— It  is  as  I  had 
anticipated.  Drawn  by  strong  instinct 
and  passion  for  his  native  earth,  one 
of  my  caterpillars  hath  already  crept 
beneath  the  sod,  which  I  had  inserted 
in  their  box  in  such  convenient  morsels 
as  might  facilitate  their  access  to  the 
nether  parts. 

29^—1  have  named  one  of  my 
hairy  worms,  the  Recurring  Cater- 
pillar, from  the  circumstance  of  his 
l^oing  beneath  the  sod,  and  then  com- 
ing forth  again,  the  same  thing  being 
constantly  repeated,  like  the  numbers 
in  a  recurring  decimal;  hence  the 
name,  on  the  propriety  of  which  it  is 
not  fit  that  I,  the  author,  should  ex- 
press an  opinion.  But  it  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  me,  with  justifiable  priae, 
to  record  the  sanction  of  an  eminent 
philosophtcal  friend,  renowned  for  his 
philological  studies,  who  was  pleased 
to  say  that  my  epithet  was  *•  felici- 
tous m  no  common  degree,  and  re* 
roarkably  appropriate."  No  man  can 
value  himself  on  these  trifles  less  than 
myself,  but  not  to  be  pleased  when  the 
great  and  the  good  condescend  to  ad- 
mire, would  be  to  slight  their  verdict 
in  an  inexcusable  manner. 

The  great  chrysalis  continueth  to 
get  browner.  He  is  now  the  color 
of  an  ear- wig,  verjr  beautiful  to  behold. 
Yet  for  this  n^  sister,  the  widow, 
*•  Though  Nature  gave  her  two,  hath  yet 
no  eye.** 
Zist  Oe/.— Much  snow  and  frost,  to 
which  I  owe  a  peculiarly  interesting 
discovery.  I  have  observed  that  my 
caterpillars,  which  are  set  out  all  day 
on  the  window-ledffe,  in  the  open  air, 
invariably  retire  during  the  day,  one 
and  all  of  them,  beneath  the  sod.  At 
ni^ht,  John,  with  justifiable  care, 
brings  them  within  the  chamber,  lest, 
in  the  closing  of  the  window,  they 
should  haply  be  precipitated  into  the 
court  below;  and,  behold!  in  the 
morning,  aAer  their  nocturnal  abiding 
in  the  warm  room,  they  are  all  come 
forth  again,  and  even  perhaps  nib* 


bliog  a  little  at  breakfast,  though  of 
late  they  have  fallen  off  lamentably  in 
their  appetites.  I  have  affirmed  that 
cU  come  forth—a  /afuiu  plunue.  AU, 
I  should  have  said,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  who  first  ensepulchred  him-  y 
self.  He  indeed  is  wise  in  his  gene- 
ration, and  remaineth  still  and  medl-  r 
tative.  Once  have  I  gently  lifted  up 
the  sod  to  look  at  him ;  he  was  curled 
round  into  an  emblem  of  eternity,  and 
doubtless  was  pondering  on  suitable 
subjects.  He  possesses  an  elevated 
character,  and  is  far  above  the  un- 
steady, capricious,  volatile  Recurring 
Caterpillars,  of  which  I  have  now  three. 
But  soft— let  me  not  blame  them.  A 
naturalist  should  never  be  harsh  in  his 
judgments ; 

>•  Tor  what  it  man  7  When  at  tho best, 
He*B  but  a  caterpillar  dreeL** 
And  how  many  are  of  the  volatile, 
Recurring  si)ecie8,  ever  restless,  never 
knowing  their  own  minds,  discontent- 
ed with  all  one  can  do  to  please  them, 
setting  up  their  backs  upon  the  slight* 
est  occasions,  and  bristling  at  imagi- 
nary affronts!  Such,  I  know;  and, 
thank  Crod,  I  am  not  of  them. 

Moreover,  m^  caterpillars  do  but 
follow  the  instincts  or  nature; — ^for 
(and  this  Imngs  me  to  the  interesting 
fact  which,  at  setting  out,  I  had  in- 
tended to  elucidate,  and  of  which  I 
have  by  no  means  lost  sight,  however 
I  mav  seem  to  have  wandered  from 
it) — ^for,  I  say,  it  is  evident  that  the 
diurnal  cold  to  which  these  creatures 
are  exposed,  makes  known  to  them 
that  winter  cometh  fast,  and  that  they 
ought  to  bury  themselves  in  order  to 
shun  his  inclement  wrath ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nocturnal  warmth 
deludes  them  into  a  belief  that  the 
spring  is  at  hand,  and  that  they  ought 
to  come  forth  to  pay  their  respects  to 
that  auspicious  divinit}^.  Still,  nftsr 
all  that  can  be  alleged  in  their  favor, 
this  facility  of  beinf  deceived  argues 
an  inferior  order  of  intellect.  The 
first  of  the  self-interred  is-^nd  let  him 
henceforth  be  called— the  Sdomon  ef 
CaterpiUars, 

Nov.  2c{.— Last  night  we  were  all 
disturbed  at  tea  by  a  singular  clat- 
tering sound  in  the  cage  A  the  old 
canary,  as  if,  instead  of  roosting,  he 
were  attempting  to  walk  about  his 
abode  in  pattens.  We  hastened  to  in- 
vestigate the  cause  of  the  phenomenon, 
but  could  discover  Do  unusual  appear- 
ance, save  that  the  bird,  contrarfr  to 
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his  habitude,  was  roosting  on  a  lower 
perch.  The  morning,  however,  that 
detector  of  conceaUnent,  developed 
the  mystery.  From  age  the  feet  of 
the  bird  have  become  greatly  corru- 
gated ;  consequently,  the  extraneous 
substances  with  wmch  they  come  in 
contact,  lodee  within  the  cracks  and 
&Bures.  John  having  neglected  lately 
(for  which  I  most  admonish  him)  to 
procure  a  firesh  supply  of  that  sabulo- 
naceous  earth  which  preserves  the 
cage  in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  fcecal  matter  had  taken 
place  beneath  the  corrugated  claws, 
which  were  thus,  in  truth,  furnished, 
as  it  were  with  pattens;  nay,  the 
foot  being  all  jammed  up,  resembled 
more  the  hoof  of  a  horse  than  the 
claw  of  a  canary  bird.  Hence  the 
clattering  which  had  so  alarmed  and 
perplexed  us.  The  poor  winged  crea- 
tnre  could  by  -no  means  grasp  the 
perch  with  these  hoofs,  but  tottered 
about  on  it  like  an  awkward  dancer 
upon  the  tight-rope.  Hence,  too,  he 
did  not,  according  to  his  wont  (to  quote 
a  ditty  wherewith  that  great  songster 
Incledon  hatli  recreate  my  ear  in 
former  times), 

"Like  a  sweet  lUde  cborub   percli'd  up 
aloft." 

— ^wisely  reflecting,  that  the  higher  he 
went  the  more  tremendous  would  be 
his  fall,  should  he  altogether  lose  his 
centre  of  gravity.  For  this  cause  did 
the  iutelligent  creature  repose  (though 
not  indeed  without  vacillation)  on  the 
lower  perch. 

Under  these  distressing  circum- 
stance  my  experience  told  me  what 
to  do.  I  washed  the  old  canary's  claws 
in  a  teacup  of  warm  water,  filled  from 
our  own  breakfast  urn,  but  carefully 
coded  down,  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere,  to  a  proper  temperature  for 
bathing.  On  nrst  catching  the  little 
captive  he  screamed  and  bit  as  before, 
but  no  sooner  were  his  feet  immersed 
in  the  water,  than,  feeling  the  soothing 
relief;  and  comprehendmg  the  whole 
matter,  he  became  tranquil,  and  cast 
up  a  grateful  elanoe  at  his  master  and 
benefactor,  f  could  not  prevent  the 
t^ider  tear  of  sympathy  from  bedew- 
ing my  cheek. 

iVdv.  2d. — Last  ni|^t,  or  to  speak 
more  c<Nrrectly,  this  morning,  I  had 
an  awful  dream. 

Methought  that  I  was  fondly  gazing 
€11  my  large  beautiful  dvysalis,  when 
I  perceived  a  small  chink*  or  hiatus, 
20* 


between  the  rings  of  his  body.  Gently 
takine  him  into  my  hands  to  investigate 
this  alarming  appearance,  lo  and  be« 
hold !  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  vision 
that  he  severed  into  three  parts,  as  if 
he  had  cracked  asunder  for  very  dry- 
ness, and  that  nothing  but  the  frag- 
ments of  a  perished  husk  remained  m 
my  hand— 

"  I  woke  Id  borror,  and  dared  sleep  no 
moro." 

But  I  am  hiq)py  to  say  it  was  bat  a 
dream — for  my  big  chrysalis  is  as  fat 
and  as  thriving  as  ever.  He  is,  how- 
ever, very  torpid,  in  consequence  of 
the  cold  weatner,  which  hath  set  in 
so  early  and  so  severely.  In  order  to 
set  my  mind  entirely  at  rest  as  to  his 
vitality,  I  gave  him  a  pretty  hard 
pinch,  which  made  him  stir  lustily. 

4/A.— Had  a  woodcock  to  my  din* 
ner,  with  a  bill  so  preternaturally  long, 
that  I  saved  the  skull,  with  the  appur- 
tenance thereof,  as  an  additament  to 
my  museum.  The  claws  of  the  bird, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  were 
also  preserved,  as  they  betokened,  by 
their  length  and  curvature,  a  remark- 
able  longevity. 

5l&.~ wrote  a  letter  to  my  scien- 
tific friend,  who  dwelleth  at  Antwerp, 
with  an  especial  inquiry  after  the 
chrysalis  which  I  brought  with  me 
from  Padua,  oa  my  return  from  my 
Italian  peregrination  nearly  two  years 
ago,  and  placed,  at  bis  particular  re- 
quest, in  his  safe  keeping  or  cus- 
tody—be fearing  the  perils  and  ma- 
ladies of  a  sea-voyage  for  my  chry- 
salis, and  the  humidity  of  our  climate. 
The  last  time  we  exchanged  letters  on 
the  subject,  the  chrysalis  had  turned 
round  a  little  u|>on  bis  left  side.  I 
cooj.'H^ture  that  it  must  be  now  high 
time  for  him  to  have  emerged  into  his 
butterfly  state.  After  this,  to  Larva 
Bank.  In  my  return,  paused  awhile 
near  a  ditch  in  Puddle  Lane,  and  oe« 
cupied  myself  agveeably  for  sometime 
in  poking  a  large  family  toad  (whose 
disinclination  for  saltatory  motion  was 
extreme),  seeing  that,  by  reason  of  his 
excessive  corpulency,  he  greatly  need- 
ed exercise. 

It  is  the  pleasing  duty  of  every  na- 
turalist to  watch  over  the  health  of 
what  some  persons  are  pleased  to  call 
— the  inferior  orders  of  creation. 

6</i.— Calamities  are  again  com> 
mencing.  My  second  nephew,  brush- 
ing by  with  the  impetuosity  <>f  youth, 
knocked  down  from  a  pin  whereby  it 
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was  attached  to  tbo  wall,  my  best 
buDch  of  oak-apples — consisUag  of  a 
cluster  of  no  less  than  fifteen  upon  only 
three  contiguous  leaves. 

Ichabod !  the  glory  is  departed  ! 

Three  out  of  the  fifteen  were  dlvel- 
licated  from  the  parent  stem. 

I  trust  that  I  preserved  my  temper ; 
—but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  se&m 
angry,  and  to  administer  some  slight 
colaphic  castigations  to  the  ear  of  the 
culprit. 

O  nephew,  nephew!  thou  host  done 
a  deed ! 

Thou  knowest  not  my  feelings— 

Thou  hast  no  oak-apples !       « 

On  this  inauspicious  day,  moreover, 
I  remarked  that  my  chrysalis  had, 
with  his  singularly-pointed  tail,  im- 
jpaled  a  morsel  of  bran.  What  this 
may  portend  I  know  not ;  but  my  mind, 
weakened  and  agitated  by  the  occur- 
rence  of  the  morning,  trembleth  at 
shadows,  and  forebodeth  horrid  events. 

7/^— Still  am  I  anxious.  The 
waves  subside  not  speedily  after  a  ter- 
rlfic  storm.  Another  incident  hath 
deepened  unhappy  impressions. 

This  evening  an  unwonted  agitation 
seemed  to  possess  both  my  aged  and 
my  Juvenile  canary.  Long  after  roost- 
ing-time,  they  were  heard  to  flutter 
behind  the  napkin  wherewith  they 
are  always  carefully  enveloped,  lest 
the  light  of  the  candle  should^ impede 
their  slumbers,  or  prove  prejudicial  to 
their  eyesight.  I  suspected  a  mouse ; 
— oay  it  might  be  that  a  rat  was 
greedy  for  their  blood.  Highly  alarm- 
ed, yet  preserving  a  philosophical 
presence  of  mind,  I  lifted  up  the  nap- 
kin, but  not  the  slif»htest  cause  for  the 
perturbation  was  discoverable.  Long 
and  deeply  did  I  ponder  on  the  event  ; 
and  at  length  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  some  hemp-seed,  which  had  re- 
cently  been  added  to  their  nutriment, 
and  which  they  had  eaten  with  much 
voracity,  had  induced  dyspepsia  and 
shocking  dreams. 

My  sister— the  widow— ^ith  the 
quickness  and  plausibility  of  woman's 
wit,  hazarded  a  conjecture,  which  I 
here  record,  more  on  account  of  its 
ingenuity  than  of  any  credit  that  I 
attach  to  it ;  for  what  indeed  should 
women  be  expected  to  know  on  such 
scientific  subjects?  Her  conjecture 
was,  that  certain  saucers  of  water, 
which  had  been  placed  beneath  the 
perches  of  the  birds  to  tempt  them  to 
abluuon,  had  aroused  in  them  a  terror 
drowning,  and  that  they  could  n  ot 


rest  in  peace,  lest  in  dtmiber  tbey 
might  haply  fall  into  the  little  ocean 
befow  their  feet.  Now  this  is  inge- 
nious. But  the  hypothesis  is  at  once 
annihilated  by  a  consideration  of  .the 
ftust,  that  neither  canary-birds,  nor 
any  birds  whatsoever,  or  wheresoever, 
do  fall  from  their  perching-places  in 
slumber— consequently  tbey  cannot 
fear  to  do  so.  M^  sister's  idea,iiow- 
ever,  conjured  up  in  my  own  mind  a 
more  alarming  and  more  probable 
conjecture.  May  not  my  birds  have 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  mouse,  and 
labor  under  incipient  hydrophobia  1 
Quiet  prevailed,  however,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  and  tc^day 
my  birds  drink  their  water  as  usuaL 

SUl — The  great  chrysalis  hath 
shaken  off  the  morsel  of  bran  from  his 
Cauda. 

10/i^.— To  the  woods  about  Pupa 
Point.  Bisected  some  oak-apples,  that 
looked  yet  fresh  and  flourishing  upon 
withered  leaves  that  had  fieillen  to  the 
ground.  Found,  to  my  great  asto- 
nishment  (considering  thelateness  of 
the  season),  pups  in  certain  of  them, 
while  others  contained  flies  similar  to 
the  unhappy  ones  of  whom  I  love  not 
to  discourse. 

"  Infandum,  regina,  jubes  renovare 
dolorem."  Pursued  my  investigations. 
Discovered  at  length  a  maggot  and  a 
dead  fly  tabernacling  together  in  the 
centre  of  a  single  oak-apple.  The  fly 
was  dead,  and  half-eaten.  The  mys- 
tery  is  now  cleared  up.  Another 
species  of  fly  evidently  deposited  her 
ova  in  the  already  tenanted  oak-apples, 
and  her  progeny— like  to  the  of&pring 
of  the  treacherous  ichneumon,  or  of 
the  ill-requiting  cuckoo,  subsist  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  rightful  heirs  of  the 
tenement  Thus,  throughout  univer- 
sal nature,  one  being  thrives  by  the 
destruction  of  another !  Tis  a  right 
curious  speculation.  Oak-apples  aU 
together  move  me  to  wonder.  When 
Cometh  the  time  for  their  inhabitants 
to  be  disincarcerated  T  In  those  which 
I  have  examined  for  some  time  pastt 
the  flies  (where  flies  there  be)  have 
eaten  their  way  even  into  the  very 
outermost  integument,  as  if  prepared 
to  emerge  into  daylight— yet  emerge 
they  do  not.  What  delayeth  thennt 
If  extracted  from  their  abode,  tbey 
appear  weak,  ftdnt,  and  torpid.  Then 
why  take  the  trouble  to  move  upward 
from  their  inner  sanctuaries— their 
secure  penetralia— at  a  season  when 
warmth  and  shelter  are  peeoliarly  de- 
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arable  1  MoreoTer  at  this  preseDt 
feriod,  seventy  out  of  a  hundred 
are  manifestly  devoured  by  birds. 
Both  nature  only  beguile  them  from 
their  compaiative  security,  fai  order  to 
render  them  a  more  easy  prey  to  their 
predestined  enemies  1  Truly«  they 
appear  to  be  the  very  outcasts  of  her 
doBunion»  and  my  pity  for  them  is 
proportioned  to  the  misery  of  their 
ooooition. 

11^. — Received  a  letter  from  Sir 
Leuenboeck  Crabnellt  announcing  to 
me  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
question  now  under  debate  in  the  Na- 
turalist's Society  at  Marshford  (where- 
of I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member). 
The  question  as  first  proposed  was — 
**  Whether  caterpillars  are  or  are 
not  subject  to  the  toothache  T  The 
amendment  is  in  the  substitution  of  the 
word  "jaw-ache"  for  "toothache;" 
inasmuch  as  it  may  be  rationally  doubt- 
ed whether  the  implements  for  masti- 
cation possessed  by  caterpillars  can 
properly  be  called  teeth — they  being 
merely  a  serrated  prolongation  of  the 
maxillary  process,  not  arranged  in  se- 
parate  osseous  masses,  but  unigeneous, 
like  unto  the  structure  of  a  saw. 

Wrote  my  decided  approval  of  the 
emendation. 

12iK — Opened  an  oak-apple  in  ho- 
nor of  my  niece  Harriet's  birthday. 
Apparently  slight  causes  lead  to  great 
ifsulfs.  This  incidental  circumstance 
has  led  me  to  modify  my  theory  of 
oak-apples:  in  what  manner,  I  will 
eircumstantially  narrate.  My  niece, 
having  so  recently  returned  from 
school,  naturally  heard  with  interest 
the  detail  of  events  that  had  taken 
place  in  her  absence  from  Caterpillar 
Hall,  and  betraved  a  laudable  impa- 
tience to  behold  the  birth  of  a  ny. 
But  the  first  two  oak-apples  that  I 
opened  (not  my  best,  I  own,  for  these 
I  am  reserving  for  exhibition  —  with 
hopes  of  a  prize--at  the  Natumlists' 
great  oak-apple  show  next  month) 
contained  nothing  but  extremely  mi- 
nute pupse.  This, like  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton's apple,  set  me  thinking,  and,  on 
reflection,  I  animadverted  that  all  the 
oldest  looking,  shrivelled  oak-apples 
which  I  had  latelv  opened,  had  con- 
tained pupm,  or  a  deaa  fly  and  a  pupa 
together.  These  pupsB  I  had  errone- 
oiwly  conceived  to  be  the  supposititious 
TouDg  of  another  species  of  insect ; 
but  I  am  now<;onvinced  that  they  are 
the  ideoiical  ojSspring  of  the  self-same 


fly  that  had  alwa^rs  kihabhed  the  oak- 
apple,  and  that  this  genus  of  Aj  quit- 
tetii  not  its  domicile  at  all,  but  is  bom 
— liveth  a  grub  life— chirysaliseth— 
attainethits  winged  state— layeth  its 
egg  (not  esgs,  for  it  is  monoviparous) 
— «nd  dietn  within  its  old  aboriffinai 
mansion ;— and  these  things  ma;^  have 
been  going  on  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  If  this  be  truly  so— then, 
happy,  home-loving  fly,  I  retract  my  la> 
mentforthysupposedforlomconditioo! 
Forlorn,  said  1? — Thou  art  beyond 
description  blest!  Thy  exemption 
from  tne  turmoils  of  theextemal  world 
remindeth  me  of  certain  verses  of  that 
sweetest  of  modem  poets,  Cowper  :— 

**  'TIS  pleasant  through  the  loop- holes  of 

retreat 
To  peep  at  aooh  a  world-*to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Bat»el,  and  not  feel  the  crowd;— 
To  heor  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her 

gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sonod 
Falls,  a  faint  murmur  on4he  uninjured  ear." 

Once  mere  I  say,  happy  fly !  How 
dimly,  through  tne  soft  curtain  of  thy 
half-transparent  dwelling,  dost  thou 
behold  the  sorrows  that  beset  creation ! 
IIow  uninjured  is  thine  ear  by  the 
uproar  of  turmoiling  multitudes !  Still 
there  are  difficulties  as  to  the  primal 
origin,  impregnation,  and  final  de- 
struction of  oak-apples — ^rave  topics, 
and  haply  unfitted  for  drawing-room 
discussion. 

I  return  to  mjr  niece  Harriet  and  the 
birthday  festivities. 

At  length  I  brought  myself  to  open 
one  of  my  (almost)  finest  oak-apples, 
and,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  family, 
yea,  to  the  transport  of  those  who  had 
never  before  witnessed  the  process,  I 
detached  therefrom  a  large  nandsome 
fly,  with  peculiarly  shining  wings.  If 
I  may  give  vent  to  a  little  allowable 
jocosity  on  so  hilarious  an  occasion, 
I  should  say  that  he  had  put  on  his 
birthday  suit,  in  order  to  appear  with 
appropriate  and  becoming  splendor 
before  my  niece,  Harriet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  distingmsbed  assembly.  After  a 
little  natural  astonishment  at  finding 
himselt  before  so  much  ffood  company, 
our  fly  became  brisk  and  familiar,  and 
began  to  mount  the  tall  silver  candle- 
stick at  a  prodigious  rate  of  celerity, 
with  a  manifest  attraction  towards  the 
light  of  the  taper.  1  am  surprised  at 
the  cruelty  that  ezisteth  in  some  female 
hearts.  It  savoreth  of  the  feline 
genus.    The  elder  ladies  were  unani* 
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1B0U8  for  pennittiDg  the  act  of  ielf-im- 
molation  whereu^  the  insect  seemed 
bent ;  but  my  niece,  Harriet,  with  a 
sensibility  that  did  her  honor,  de- 
clined  to  accept  so  cruel  a  sacrifice  for 
the  celebration  of  her  nataiitia ;  and, 
for  mj  own  part,  disapproving  as  I 
do  entirely,  of  heathenish  rites  and 
offerings  to  Moloch  of  living  and  in- 
telligent creatures,  I  persisted  (though 
even  held  back  by  my  sister,  the  widow) 
in  carrying  off  the  fly  on  the  point  of 
the  snufiers,  and  dropping  it  into  the 
cage  of  one  of  the  canary-birds,  that 
the  wires  therectf  might  be  the  barrier 
from  evil  hands. 

After  this,  at  the  particular  request 
of  my  niece,  I  brought  down  into  the 
family  chamber  my  big  chrysalis,  in 
his  box.  The  dear  girl  was  both  gra- 
tified and  surprised  at  the  sight,  for, 
from  the  repugnance  which  my  sister, 
the  widow,  her  lawful  mother  (to  whom 
she  doubtless  oweth  a  dutiful  respect), 
had  thereunto  testified,  she  had,  as  she 
confessed  to  me,  a  dread  that  she  was 
about  tosee  somewhat  very  shocking  to 
behold,  or  (as  she  expressed  it)  a  great, 
fat,  squashy,  yellow.looking  thing ; 
but  instead  thereof,  she  saw  (to  use 
h«r  own  language  on  the  occasion)  a 
pretty  brown  creature  that  looked  as 
hard  as  if  cut  out  of  stone,  and  re- 
sembled in  its  form,  an  elegant  shell. 
«*  And  indeed,"  uncle,  added  the  dear 
child,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  very 
sweet  smile,  «*  1  find  your  chryaahs 
quite  fascinating,  and,  with  >^ur  per- 
mission,  I  should  like  to  make  a  draw- 
ing  of  it,  in  the  style  I  have  lately 
learnt  of  Mrs.  Smudge,  at  Elysium- 
House  Academy. 

Down  in  my  will  for  five  thousand 
pounds. 

Nov,  18A.  — Through    the  woods 

2;ain-HBaw  a  forsaken  bird's^neist. 
y  third  nephew,  Pliny  (so  christened 
at  my  request),  who  is  just  returned  to 
us  from  school,  and  who  is  really  anx- 
ious to  distinguish  himself  in  our  fa^ 
miiy  circle  by  some  notable  discovery 
in  the  reeilms  of  Natural  History— 
whereunto  he  hath  no  despidible  in- 
genium— brought  the  said  nird's-nest 
unto  me,  climbing  the  tree  whereon  it 
was  constructed  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  American  sloth. 

Much  surprised  to  find  a  slug  therein 
—creatures  of  this  genus  mount  not 
ordinarily  so  high— on  my  return  home, 
dissected  tiie  slug,  and,  according  to 
my  anticipations,  discovered  in  his 
headf  Uu^y  develc^ped,  the  newly-as* 


certained  organ  of  Ascendativenessy 
common  to  the  chamois,  the  eagles- 
all  celebrated  sronauts— and  the  as- 
cenders of  Mont  Blanc. 

Nov,  15t^.— Picked  up  a  rare  spe- 
cimen— the  maxilla,  or  jaw-bone  of  an 
antediluvian  ass,  which  I  have  deemed 
no  unfitting  addition  to  my  cabinet. 
The  derUeM  tncUores  were  of  remarka* 
ble  size. 

Qu«fy~May  not  this  be  the  identic 
cal  jaw-bone  wherewith  Samson  put 
to  rout  the  Philistines  f  The  supposi- 
tion is  extremely  credible,  since,  by 
accurate  calculation,  accordinj^  to  my 
theory  of  the  sucoessire  vibrations  ana 
progressive  motion  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, this  celebrated  maxilla  (or  jaw- 
bone)  would  just  now  be  moving  up 
our  way. 

Nov.  16<)k.  — A  slight  disappoint* 
ment  and  trial  of  temper.  My  nephew, 
Pliny,  who  (as  aforementioned)  hath 
a  watchful  and  inquiring  eye,  and 
looketh  diligently  about  him  during 
our  peripatetic  exercises,  cxclaimea 
this  day,  as  we  were  walking,  ••  What 
a  fine  caterpillar!"  I  looked,  and 
verily  seemed  to  behold  a  marvellous 
creature  of  this  species,  preternaturally 
large,  and  of  a  beautiful  pink  color. 
With  joy  and  eager  expectation  I 
stooped  to  pick  hmi  up, — andlo!  a 
potato-paring  I 

Nov,  I7th,  •^  My  mind  is  pained. 
My  very  conscience  is  perturbed.  The 
forebodings  of  evil,  which  have  hung 
over  me  for  some  days  past,  are  all  too 
fatally  verified.  The  very  finest  of 
my  hairy  caterpillars  hath  deceased, 
and  I  fbar  me  that  I  am  his  murderer. 
It  chanced  on  this  wise : — For  some 
days,  I  had  seen  him  restless — food  he 
declined ;  yet  beneath  the  sod  he  went 
not.  I  solemnly  aver  that  I  meant  no 
evil,  but  thinking  to  expedite  matters, 
and  desirous  of  Instructing  him  after 
what  manner  he  should  ensepulchre 
himself,  nightly— -motf  lightly,  as  I 
imagined — ^placed  a  piece  of  sod  upon 
his  bead,  as  a  gentle  him  or  admonish- 
ment of  that  which  he  ought  to  do. 
^thouffht  he  not  ungratefully  ac- 
knowledged my  tender  care  for  him, 
and  was  pleased  with  the  delicacy  of 
my  attention,  for,  after  this,  he  was 
no  more  restless.  Day  after  day  I 
beheld  a  portion  of  his  tail  protrudling 
peacefully  from  beneath  the  sod  ;  this 
morning,  however,  I  was  minded  to  in- 
dulge myself  by  a  full  view  of  him, 
when,  lifting  up  the  turf,  I  saw  too 
surely  that  my  caterpillar  was  dead. 
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It  was  an  awful  sight.  Hia  head  was 
turned  up  towards  heaven*  as  if  sup* 
plicating  for  assistance; — ^his  body 
was  contorted  after  the  usual  manner 
df  those  who  die  by  suffocation:  and 
there  had  evidently  been  some  preli- 
minary convulsive  movements— a  spe« 
cies  of  spasmodic  affectiont  resulting 
from  compression  of  the  epiglottis. 
This  wo  was  too  big  for  tears.  I 
gazed  in  silent  horror  upon  the  cold 
stiff  corpse.  There  was  somewhat  in- 
expressibly affecting  in  the  thought 
that  be  had  been  crushed  by  his  native 
tod ;  and  the  incident  brought  to  my 
mind  some  pleaang  lines,  which  one  of 
my  nephews  read  to  me  out  of  a  mis- 
odiany  of  poetry,  which  he  brought 
firom  schooL  They  appear  to  me  bet- 
ter than  roost  of  the  modem  poetry., 
which  hath  fallen  under  my  notice. 
Bat  I  seldom  read  any  but  ancient  au- 
thors, such  as  Pbpe  and  Dryden.  The 
lines  were  as  follows : — 

"  So  the  stmek  eagie,  itretched  -apon  the 

pUun, 
ICo  mora  through  lolfing  doada  to  lotr 

Tieird  \da  own  feather  on  on  the  fatal  dait, 
And  wiog'd  the  shaft  that  qinver'd  in  his 

heart. 
Keen  were  his  pan^  but  keener  far  to  feel, 
He  noreed  the  pinion   that  inipeii'd  the 

steel; 
While  the  tame  featlier,  that  bad  warm'd 

'  hit  nest. 
Drank  the  •  last  life-drop  of  bis  bleeding 

breast." 

Such,  or  dmilar  to  these,  must  have 
been  the  last  reflections  of  my  cater- 
pillar. But  a  comfortable  thought  has 
just  occurred  to  me :— may  not  my  ca- 
terpillar's singular  condition  and  at- 
titude be  some  new  mode  of  passing 
through  the  intermediate  state  between 
grub  and  butterfly?  How  truly  does 
the  immortal  Pope  observei 

''Hope    springs  eternal    in   the   hnman 
breast.'' 

—I  shall  at  least  preserve  the  ^corpse 
whUe  it  remaineth  sweet. 

Another  reflection  Imth,  however, 
arisen  to  trouble  this  new-bom  hope. 
If  this  be  so,  what  Itecometh  oi  ue 
second  clause  of  my  great  discovery — 
my  developement  of^the  arcanum  ar- 
canorum — my  lemma :  that  the  hairy 


caterpillar  chrysaliseth  not,  but  pos- 
sesseth  a  degree  of  torpidity,  depenaent 
on  atmospheric  variation  1 — a  secret 
which,  till  this  moment,  I  have  not 
even  intrusted  unto  writing,  and  which, 
even  now,  had  not  esca^  my  pen, 
but  through  emotion :  for  there  are 
plajipiarists  in  the  land  who  watch  and 
wait  to  rob  a  man  of  his  immortality 
—and  who  knoweth  what  spies  may 
be  suborned? 

Yet  either  the  one  hypothesis  or  the 
other  must  be  rejected;  for,  though 
there  is  no  probability  whatever  that 
the  contorted  caterpillar  will  chrysa- 
lise,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  may 
plainly  perceive  that  his  torpor  is  be« 
yond  the  influence  of  atmospheric  va* 
nation. 

As  to  his  brethren,  they  favor  my 
theory  prodisioosly ;  even  the  first  ci 
the  ensepulohred— the  Solomon  c^  his 
tribe— hathtaken  to  Tecunrinff ;  though 
indeed,  this  restlessness  may  be  caused 
in  a  decree,  by  my  havfaig  so  fluent- 
ly lifted  the  sod  to  display  my  torpid 
treasures  to  scientific  finends,  who,  the 
fiuneof  my  caterpillars  having  gone 
abroad,  would  not  be  denied  the  privi* 
legoof  beholding  them;  taadegnejlmyt 
for  the  circomstance  that  their  fit  of  re- 
curring was  nearly  coincident  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  firost,  proves  inoon- 
testably,  that  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere mflueaceth  thehr  motions. 

Methinks,  too,  I  have  almost  esta- 
blished the  fhct  that  their  ingress  and 
egress  somewhat  preeedeik  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  Could  my  discovery 
be  brought  to  perfection  and  certain^, 
we  shocSd  have  a  new  and  most  deu- 
cate  species  of  barometer,  more  certahk 
and  sensitive  than  mercoory,  more  pre- 
scient than  a  toad  in  a  bottle ;  then 
would  my  happiness  \^  complete ;  I 
should  stand  forth  a  beneihctor  to  man- 
kind. Every  husbandman  who  season- 
ably housed  his  corn,  or  cut  his  grass 
at  the  right  moment ;  every  fitther  of 
a  family  who  escaped  catarrhal  affec- 
tion by  a  prudent  provision  of  the  um- 
brella, would  name  my  name  with 
blessinffs.  My  Recurring  Caterpillar 
would  oecome  as  famous  as  the  old 
tortoise  of  that  admirable  naturalist, 
Gilbert  White  of  Selboume ;  I  should 
live  bdoved,  honored,  and  celebrated, 
and  when  I  died,  perhaps  a  statue 
would  be  erected  to  my  memory. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  too 
bigbi^  the  importanoe  of  the  General 
Efection  now  in  progress.  No  man 
on  whose  attention  the  subject  is 
pjressed  can  fail  to  see'  that  the  des- 
tinies <^  the  Empire,  for  good  or  for 
evil,  are  deeply  involved  in  the  result. 
But  nany,  we  fear,  do  not  act  upon 
this  principle,  either  from  not  being 
fUlly  alive  to  its  force,  or  firojin  listening 
to  the  siren  Indolence  at  the  moment 
when  every  nerve  should  be  strained 
to  save  the  vessel  from  shipwreck.  We 
hardly  expect  to  reach  tne  hearts  of 
any,  who  have  not  already  been  sum- 
moned to  their  duty  on  this  occasion 
by  other  admonitions  and  exhortations : 
nor  is  it  likely  that  we  can  urge  any 
topics  of  persuasion  that  have  not 
been  already  exhausted,  or  that  do  not 
occur  to  every  reflecting  mind.  But 
as  we  have  it  yet  in  our  power,  before 
the  final  oompletion  of  the  Elections, 
to  address  some  words  of  advice  to  our 
readers,  and  as  we  believe  that  the 
very  iteration  of  the  same  views  and 
remonstrances  is  highly  serviceable, 
we  should  fM,  Uuit  we  were  wanting 
to  our  duty  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselves 
ef  the  opportunity  thus  presented. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment  consider 
the  nature  and  value  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  compose  the  creed  of  the 
Conservative  paitr.  These  may  be 
said  to  be— Isl,  Tlie  maintenance  of 
the  Monarchy  and  of  the  privileges  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  ScU  The 
security  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  as 
established  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

We  need  not  ask  if  these  institutions 
are  of  a  stendey  or  trivial  nature.  We 
need  not  ask  if  tney  are  blessings  which 
we  ouffht  cahnly  and  indiflferently  to 
hazard  or  throw  away.  We  need  not 
aay  that  the  advantages  which  they 
3rield  are  not  confined  to  one  class,  or 
rank,  or  section  of  the  community : 
but  are,  when  rightly  viewed,  of  e<iual 
benefit  to  everf  peaceable,  industrious, 
and  honest  cituen,  whether  hiffh  or 
low,  rich  or  poor.  The  principles  of 
Conservative  p<^icy  should  never  have 
found  favor  in  our  eyes,  if  they  were 
in  any  way  exclusive  m  their  tendency 
or  operation.  We  are  no  worshippers 
of  nobility;  we  are  no  parasites  of 
wealth;  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
any  one  interest  in  the  conunonwealth 


more  than  with  another.  We  revere 
and  rally  round  the  institutions  of  our 
country  because  we  believe  every  man 
to  be  alike  interested  in  their  stability^ 
who  desires  either  to  live  and  rise  by 
his  own  exertions,  or  enjpy  the  fruits  of 
his  past  labors,  or  to  inherit  the  ac- 
quisitions of  those  who  have  labored 
before  him  for  his  sake.  We  call  upon 
all  the  sober  and  religious  and  orderly 
of  every  station  and  denomination  to 
reflect  earnestly  upon  the  blessings 
which  they  now  possess,  and  to  take 
heed  that  they  do  nothing  at  this  time 
which  shall  expose  them  to  the  slight- 
est  hurt  or  Jeopardy. 

Why  is  it  that  we  love  the  Mo- 
narchy!  Why  is  it  that  we  prize 
Uie  institutions  of  an  hereditary  peer« 
age  and  a  representative  House  ci 
Commons  1  Because  we  believe  and 
knov)  that  this  constitution  contains 
the  most  admirable  mixture  of  the  ele* 
ments  of  society,  the  most  perfect  re- 
concUement  <»  opposite  excellences, 
that  wisdom  has  ever  planned  or  acci- 
dent brousht  together.  It  has  afibrd- 
ed  scope  tor  the  greatest  and  most  dif- 
fusive liberty  that  has  ever  been  fou£id 
compatible  with  mutual  restraint  and 
general  protection;  it  has  allowed 
me  amplest  freedom  of  discussion  con- 
sistent  with  order  and  tranquillity ;  U 
presents  the  most  liberal  encoun^ 
ment  to  enterprise  and  exertion  thai 
can  co-exist  with  the  security  of  ac- 
quired rights  ;  it  exhibits  the  utmost 
latitude  of  popular  influence  that  can 
be  combined  with  an  effective  defence 
againts  foreign  aggressions,  or  a  vigor* 
ous  administration  of  executive  {go- 
vernment. Under  this  constitution 
we  have  realized  all  the  opposing  vir- 
tues that  schoolboys  have  dreamed  or 
sages  have  devised.  We  have  nursed 
among  us  all  the  patriotism,  the  elo- 
quence, the  courage,  the  independence 
that  have  adorned  the  fVeest  republics 
of  the  world ;  while  we  have  been  ex- 
empt from  the  anarchy  and  dissensions 
the  fierce  struggles  and  bloody  tri- 
umphs by  which  those  forms  of  ro- 
vemment  have  been  defaced,  we 
possess  all  the  refinement,  the  literary 
cultivation,  the  scientific  attainments 
that  have  ever  been  fostered  by  the 
mostsplendidand  powerful  monarchies, 
without  the  vile  eflfeminancy,  or  the 
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mm  vioes  wMch  coortlr  ^aae  wad 
faxury  kave  too  often  produced.  The 
Monarchy  gives  firmBesB  and  unity  to 
the  natiooal  strength*  and  annihilates 
the  wild  excesses  of  amhition.  The 
Aristocracjf  gives  stability  to  existing 
ri^^its  and  institutions,  and  diffuses  re* 
finement  and  generous  feeling  amaaf 
all  classes.  The  Denoocratic  princi* 
pie,  working  in  its  proper  place  and 
under  its  proper  trammels,  gives  life 
and  activity  to  the  whcde,  and  excites 
in  all  ranks  a  ^irit  of  mutual  sympa* 
thy  and  oompetitioQ  productive  of  the 
bwt  results. 

No  better  test  can  be  afforded  of 
these  excellences  than  the  able  aud 
upright  administration  of  justice,  for 
which  Britain  has  been  long  so  pre* 
eminentljr  distingaished.  •  The  judi- 
cial ermine  is  confessed  by  all  to 
have  been  unstained  by  the  slightest 
speck  of  personal  partiality  or  party 
bias.    No  man  has  hitherto  feared  to 
tru^  his  dearest  rights  and  interests  to 
his  political  exponent  acting  under  the 
sol^nm  sanction  of  a  judge's  oath. 
That  venerable  old  roan,now  enjoying  a 
dignified  retirement  after  the  labors  of 
more  than  a  qjuarter-century,  had  ma- 
ny bitter  and  jealous  political  enemies, 
but  never  one  who  breathed  a  whisper 
against  his  rootless  inte|nity ;  and  let 
us  say,  that  if  this  had  oeen  his  only 
exoeUeoce,  Lord  Eldon  would  n6t  have 
earned  among   English  judges  that 
distinction  which  he  has  acquired  by 
those  transcendent  talents,  and  that 
strength  of  mind,  which  have  &llen 
and  can  again  fidl  to  the  lot  of  few. 
The  character,Qf  which  Horace  merely 
fiibled  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  has 
nowhere  been  realized  so  nobly  as  on 
Che  British  Bench. 
"  Nob  civiom  ardor  prava  jabentiam, 
NoQ  vaUas  instaatis  tyranni 
Meae  qaatit  solid&." 
What  greater  Uessing  can  wo  possess 
than  this:  what  nobler  end  can  go- 
vernment attaia  than  the  pure  and 
equal   administration    of   the    laws. 
There  can  bo   no  bad   government 
where  this  object  is  effectually  con- 
sulted :  there  can  be  no  good  govern- 
ment where  it  is  not.    But  nothing  is 
more  connected  with  our  mixed  con- 
stitution than  the  purity  of  judicial 
procedure.    The  independence  of  the 
Judges,  whkh  is  so  essential  a  feature 
in  w  system,  is  the  direct  result  of 
a  due  adjustment  of  the  Crown's  pre- 
rogative and  the  privileges  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament. 


All  these  our  social  advantages 
4m>ead  upon  the  principle  of  mututd 
hJanoe.  liberty  itself  consists  in 
restraint.  It  arises  from  that  degree 
of  restraint  upon  all,  which  gives 
the  greatest  security  to  each  from 
the  encroachments  of  others.  If 
pushed  too  ioLr  in  one  direction  it  must 
leave  some  other  quarter  unprotected ; 
like  **  vaulting  ambition  it  o'erleaps 
itself,  and  fiills  on  the  other  side."  if 
history  has  any  value,  if  observatioii 
has  any  use,  if  experience  iB  the  source 
of  wisdom,  we  must  cling  with  im- 
moveable firmness  to  the  ^reat  prin- 
ciples of  our  pditical  constitution,  and 
not  suffer  any  interference  with  that 
systematic  equilibrium,  which,  if  de- 
stroyed or  sensibly  disturbed,  must 
endanger  all  that  we  possess,  and  em- 
bark us  in  all  the  fears  and  perils  of 
an  untried  existence. 

Why  is  it  that  we  maintain  the  in^ 
Tiolability  of  our  Protestant  Religious 
Establishments?  First,  because  we 
hold  it  a  religious  duty  to  do  so.  It 
is  every  man's  duty  to  assume  religion 
as  the  guide  and  safeffuard  of  his  own 
life.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  father  of 
a  family  to  provide  for  his  children 
and  his  domestics  the  protections  and 
privileges  of  religious  exercises  and 
instruction.  It  is  the  parallel  duty  of 
every  government  to  make  a  similar 
provision  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  its 
subjects.  Kings  and  rulers  and  ma- 
gistrates are  s^emnly  called  upon,  in 
all  their  acts,  to  recognise  the  supre- 
macy of  that  Power  oy  whom  alone  ' 
they  reign,  or  rule,  or  wield  the  sword 
of  justice. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  not  only  the 
duty  of  governors  to  make  pubnc  ac- 
knowledgment of  the|r  dependence  on 
Almightjr  God,  by  supporting  and 
maintaining  his  mhiisters  and  ordi- 
nances; but  it  is  the  temporal  interest 
of  those  governors,  and  of  all  their 
subjects,  that  every  means  should  be 
adc^ted  to  diffuse  religious  principles 
throughout  the  whole  community.  In 
a  world  where  bad  passions  of  every 
kind  must  naturally  abound,  how  can 
order  and  justice  be  better  maintained  ? 
how  can  the  laws  be  more  effectually 
reinforced  than  by  religious  instruc- 
tion 1  in  a  country  where  the  extremes 
of  success  find  adversity,  of  weahh  and 
poverty  must  ever  exist,  where  is  there 
to  be  found,  except  in  religion,  an  ei» 
factual  means  of  curbing  thelicentious- 
ness  of  the  rich,  of  sustaining  the  dejec- 
tion of  the  poor,of  teaching  all  to  bear 
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their  respective  fortunes  with  modera- 
tioQ  or  with  contentment  t  It  is  not 
merely  as  a  restraint  upon  crime,  as  an 
instrument  of  coercive  government,that 
religion  operates  in  a  civil  point  of  view. 
It  is  the  means  of  softening  and  subdu- 
ing a  thousand  passions  and  vices  that 
the  laws  could  never  reach  t>7  any  de- 
gree of  rigor,  of  diffusing  innumerable 
sympathies  and  charities  which  the 
laws  could  never  inculcate  as  obliga- 
tions. It  b  the  interest  of  the  wealthy 
that  the  poor  should  be  mcuie  religious, 
that  they  may  submit  patiently  and 
cheerfully  to  their  many  severe  wants, 
and  resist  the  man^  temptations  that 
beset  them.  It  Is  still  more,  if  possi- 
ble, the  interest  of  the  poor  that  the 
rich  should  be  made  religious,  and 
that  the  public  recognition  of  religious 
institutions,  and  the  public  appoint- 
ment of  reliffious  ministers,  should  di£. 
fuse  over  all  ranks  of  society  a  tone 
and  temper  of  Christian  kindness  and 
benevolence.  Is  it  nothing  to  the  poor 
man  whether  his  rich  neighbor  shall 
be  a  practical  heathen,  an  irreligious 
churl,  a  mercilebs  asserter  of  his  ex. 
treme  rights,  a  litigious  perverter  of  jus- 
tice and  of  law,  a  seducer  of  innocence 
and*  virtue, — or  a  pious  and  humane 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  not 
captiously  seeking  to  take  o£fence,  but 
using  meekl}^  what  is  his  due,  not 
grudging  to  give  from  his  superfluity, 
but  charitable,  merciful,  and  zealous 
in  all  Christian  virtues  1  Is  it  nothing 
to  the  wretched  debtor  whether  his 
creditor  is  a  cruel  or  a  humane  roan  t 
Is  it  nothing  to  those  who  so  often  are 
visited  with  hunger,  and  sickness,  and 
distress,  whether  those  who  are  able 
to  relieve  them  shall  have  the  will  to 
do  so,  or  shall  be  insensible  to  their 
sorrows  and  deaf  to  their  supplications! 
If  any,  indeed,  have  an  interest  in  the 
funeral  diffusion  of  religious  feelings, 
It  is  the  poor  and  needy,  who  are  most 
dependent  on  the  charity  and  liberality 
of  others.  But  surely  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  of  every  rank  and  station,  and 
of  every  sect  and  persuasion,  that  their 
fellow.citizens  should,asfi9ir  as  possible, 
be  rendered  religious,  that  they  may 
be  faithful  and  honest  in  their  dealings, 
liberal  and  moderate  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights,  ready  to  ffive  mutual  aid 
and  assistance  to  each  other  in  their 
wants  and  afflictions.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  the  revelation  of  Chris- 
tianity has  enliffhtened  even  the  natu- 
ral religion  (^  the  Deist.    So  is  it  true 


that  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
has  influenced  not  only  those  wha  be- 
lieve its  doctrines,  but  even  those 
whose  minds  are  udc<Hiverted.  Even 
the  bad  and  careless  pay  homage  to 
its  precepts  and  examples,  and  th« 
passions  and  vkes  of  all  are  con- 
fined by  public  opinion  and  a  sense  of 
decency  within  limits  which  in  an  ir- 
religious community  would  be  alUv 
gether  unknown. 

Few  men  dispute  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  diffusing  education  amonf^  all 
classes  by  means  of  public  or  nationai 
institutions.  On  the  same,  or  a  far 
higher  principle,  is  the  establishment 
of  religion  indispensable.  There  may 
be  mete  education  without  propor- 
tional improvement  The  tree  of 
knowledge  may  bear  no  fruit  but 
death.  The  intellect  may  be  culti-> 
vated,  and  yet  the  heart  may  remain 
hard,  the  feelings  cold,  the  habits  vi- 
cious.  Knowl^ge  imparted  to  the 
poor  man  may  but  open  his  eyes  to  the 
nakedness  of  his  lot,  without  bringing 
the  balm  of  consolation  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  sufferings.  Religion  alone 
can  reform  the  mind,  or  sustain  the  spi- 
rit. Religion  alone  can  make  know- 
ledge useful  and  sa^  Religion,  even 
with  little  knowledge,  is  wisdom^ 
Knowledge  without  religion  ia  worse 
than  ignorance. 

If  religk)n  is  to  be  established,  it 
must  be  established  according  to  a 
creed.  A  creedless  religion  is  Deism 
or  Paganism;  and  no  other  creed 
can  be  recognised  in  this  country  but 
that  which  is  professed  by  the  Protest- 
ant Churches  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  benefits  and  necessity  of  re- 
ligious  institutions  we  have  obvious 
examples,  both  in  the  evidence  of  thek 
operation  and  in  the  effects  which 
result  where  their  operation  is  ob- 
structed. To  our  national  religion 
we  owe  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot 
sufficiently  estimate,  the  correctness 
of  our  manners,  the  purity  of  our  do- 
mestic morals,  the  general  diffusion  of 
charity  and  philanthropy,  the  absence 
of  open  profligacv  or  licentiousness. 
It  is  the  salt  which  preserves  us  from 
corruption  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and 
luxuries  which  the  Roman  Empire 
never  surpassed.  It  is  the  golden  chain 
which  gently  binds  together  by  mutual 
affinities  the  widest  extremes  of  social 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  great  exceptions  to  our  national 
character  fw  nappiness  and   virtue 
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are  eiplaioed  by  the  exclusioo  c^ 
tboae  very  blessings,  as  diffused  over 
the  rest  cSf  the  commuoity.  We  re- 
fer  to  the  misery  and  lawlessness  of 
the  Catholic  peasaatrv  of  Ireland, 
aod  to  the  vice  and  almost  Irish  de* 
gradation  of  the  urban  poor  through- 
Mit  the  eaq[>ire.  To  these  classes. 
horn  different  causes,  the  light  of  true 
lellgioD  can  at  present  but  imperfectly 
reach.  They  are  left  to  the  dominion 
«f  ^eir  own  bad  passions,  uncontroU 
led  by  religious  restraints,  to  the  sense 
of  their  own  wretchedness,  unmitiga- 
led  by  religious  resignation.  And  un- 
til, by  lawliil  means,  the  blessings  and 
influences  of  scriptural  faith  can  be 
efficiratly  conveyed  to  those  por- 
tioos  of  our  countrymen,  they  will  re« 
aain,  as  now,  a  moral  wilderness  amid 
a  smiling  garden ;  a  piercing  thorn  in 
ear  sides  in  the  midst  of  our  own  com* 
fcrts ;  a  punishment  upon  us  for  every 
knr  that  passes  by  without  an  effort 
to  place  within  their  reach,  what  alone 
ean  lighten  their  burden,  or  reclaim 
them  to  social  usefulness  and  worth. 

But  cimittiag  these  exceptions, 
which  but  confirm  the  general  rule, 
we  ask  again  what  nobler  prospect  has 
ever  been  afforded  than  the  moral  and 
pol^ical  state  of  Great  Britain  for  a 
long  time  past  I  Where  has  there 
been  so  much  virtue— so  much  liberty 
—so  much  happiness?  Is  there  any 
Ban  who  does  not  share  in  these  bless- 
ings,  or  who  would  not  suffer  if  their 
sources  were  dried  up  1  No  one,  from 
the  youthful  Sovereign  whom  Heaven 
has  placed  on  the  Uurone  of  her  an- 
cestors under  such  happy  auspices, 
down  to  the  humblest  laborer;  no 
one,  from  the  richest  landholder  or 
eapitalist,  down  to  the  meanest  mendi- 
cant who  owes  his  support  to  public 
or  individual  charity,  is  without  a 
part  and  an  interest  in  the  national 
ffosperity  and  the  national  charac- 
ter, and  in  the  stability  of  those  ionti- 
totioos  from  which  that  prosperity 
and  character  have  arisen.  JSvery 
aaa  who  loves  peace  and  brotherly 
amity,  and  hates  discord  and  civil  ru- 
■ult— who  looks  to  the  steady  recur- 
fence  of  bis  daily  labor  and  daily 
biead — who  hopes  to  live  on  what  bis 
ftthers  have  left  him,  or  to  transmit 
to  hb  children  what  he  is  earning  him- 
aeil^— all  that  prefer  regular  industry 
and  lawful  subordination  to  the  wild 
lottery  (^anarchy  and  confusion — all, 
in  abort,  but  the  deqwrate  and  de- 
prayed,  who 


—  **  love  to  slide,  not  stand, 
And  Fortnne'd  ice  prefer  to  Virtue's  land, 

— all  the  sober  and  quiet  and  honest,  of 
whatever  decree,  are  interested,  to  the 
extent  of  their  whole  means  and  pros- 
pects, in  the  unshaken  stability  ot  our 
noble  institution,  whether  of  Church 
or  State.  Looking  at  their  glorious 
and  happy  efEects,  we  must  cry  with 
Fitz-Ekistace — 

**  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  d«re 
To  flghc  for  such  a  land? 

Where  is  the  man,  rich  or  poor,  mean 
or  exalted,  with  one  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, or  one  pulse  of  virtue,  that  would 
not  struggle  in  civil  contest,  as  in  war- 
like strife,  to  baffle  the  enemies,  open  or 
conceded,  who  would  deprive  us  of 
tliis  our  best  birthright— our  social 
and  religious  privileges. 

We  shall  no  doubt  be  asked,  whe- 
ther there  is  a  cause  for  an^'  alarm  on 
thb  subject;  whether  our  institutions 
are  in  danger,  either  in  Church  or 
State?  Why  this  defence  of  what  is 
not  attacked  1  Why  this  panegyric 
of  what  is  not  disparaged  ? 

We  say,  and  we  say  it  with  deep 
regret,  that  our  institutions,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  are  in  danger ;  that 
they  are  attacked— that  they  are  vitu- 
perated ;  and  that  at  no  time  was  it 
more  necessary  than  now  to  remem- 
ber their  excellences,  and  to  fly  to 
their  assistance.  It  is  notorious  that 
there  is  a  party,  of  growing  numbers 
and  importance^  who  openly  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  National  Church,  to  annihi- 
late the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  crush 
the  monarchy,  or  to  cripple  it  by  the 
fetters  of  republican  insututioiis.  The 
men  who  prdess  these  principles  wear 
no  disguise ;  they  are  open  and  frank ; 
they  are  not  merely  suspected  of  such 
doctrines;  they  avow  and  glory  in  them. 
Destruction  of  the  Church,  and  of  our 
noized  form  of  Government,  is  their 
watchword,  their  party-distinction. 

In  what  poliucal  position,  then, 
are  these  dangerous  and  desperate 
men?  Are  they  shunned  andoespis- 
ed  as  they  ought  to  be?  Are  their 
doctrines  earnestly  denounced  and 
disclaimed,  and  every  effort  made 
to  prevent  their  increase  and  dimtnsh 
their  influence?  This  is  the  course 
which  we  might  expect  to  be  pur- 
sued. This  IS  the  conduct  which 
the  honest  and  sincere  lovers  of  the 
Church  and  Constitution  would  adopt 
towards  such  enemies.  There  would 
be  no  wish  to  identify  themselves  with 
them  or  their  doctrines ;  no  anxiety 
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to  find  out  some  common  term*  some 
equivolent  nickname,  under  which  the 
lovers  and  the  haters  of  our  institu- 
tions should  be  indistinguishably 
blended.  A  clear  line  of  separation 
would  be  drawn,  and  every  exertion 
mdde  that  there  should  be  no  misap- 
prehension,  not  even  a  suspicion,  that  a 
community  existed  between  them.  If 
this  course  were  boldly  and  fearlessly 
pursued  by  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  de- 
fend  the  Constitution,  and  who  pro- 
fess to  discharge  that  duty,  the  country 
would  indeed  be  safe.  The  destruc- 
tive party  would  be  greatly  outnum. 
berea.  Their  doctrines  would  t>ecome, 
as  they  should  be,  a  badge  of  dis<}uali- 
fication  for  public  favor  or  political 
encouragement,  and  would  soon  sink 
into  general  and  merited  contempt. 

But  this  is  not  the  course  of  all  who 
profess  attachment  to  the  Constitution. 
It  is  not  the  course  of  the  mimsirv  to^ 
wards  those  men.   They  do  not  indeed 

grofess  to  agree  with  them  in  opinion : 
ut  do  they  act  as  if  they  serioittlyand 
solemnly  differed  from  them  1  They 
commend  theif  doctrines  by  the  faint- 
ness  and  chariness  of  their  condemna- 
tion, and  they  court  them  personally 
as  their  most  efficient  partisans.  The 
dullest  and  most  unwilling  observer 
must  see  that  they  have  virtually  coa- 
lesced with  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
that  they  nierely  take  their  support,  and 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  refbs^ 
it.  The  connection  is  of  a  deeper  and 
more  intimate  kind  than  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  individual  votes.  The  Ministry 
receive  as  much  support  from  the  Con- 
servatives as  from  the  Radicals ;  nay, 
they  receive  more.  In  their  outward 
professions  the  Ministry  differ  infinite- 
ly less  from  the  Conservatives  than 
from  the  Radicals.  But  do  they  stand  in 
a  corresponding  relation  to  each  of 
these  parties?  Very  far  from  it.  The 
Hume  and  O'Connell  party  have  all 
their  sympathies,  all  their  confidence, 
all  their  praise,  and  all  their  support. 
The  Whigs  and  Radicals  are  in  alli- 
ance for  common  purposes,  and  for 
eeneral  government  and  patronage. — 
if  a  Conservative,  who  seeks  to  sup- 
port the  Throne,  the  Peerage,  and 
the  Church,  is  opposed  at  an  election 
by  one  who  seeks  to  destroy  or  under- 
mine all  three,  which  of*^  them  has 
the  vote  and  interest  of  the  Whig 
Ministers  and  the  Whig-party  1  West- 
minster  and  Glasgow  afford  a  ready 
reply ;  and  in  every  place  where  the 
same  eootest  of  pnnciples  hastafken 
plMt,  the  wei|^  of  Whig  infliNoc^ 


not  content  with  remaining  eyen  neu^ 
tral,  has  been  thrown  into  the  Destruc- 
tive scale.  It  will  not  be  said  by  the 
Ministerialist  that  this  arises  from  sel- 
fishness or  from  personal  pique.  Either 
motive  would  prove  their  want  of 
principle,  and  their  unfitness  for  go- 
vernment. It  must  proceed,  then,  from 
this  fact,  that  the  Ministerial  Whigs  do 
not  cordially  disapprove  of  destructive 
doctrines ;  that  they  do  not  sincerely 
admire  and  appreciate  the  institutions 
of  the  country.  They  would  rather, 
it  appears,  have  the  Throne,  the  Peer- 
age, and  the  Church  destroyed/ than 
see  them  preserved  in  any  vray  that 
should  not  infer  their  political  asoen^ 
dency.  They  are  prepared  to  assist 
the  spread  cif  destructive  principles, 
and  hazard  ihe  welfare  of  the  nation, 
rather  than  renounce  the  votes  which 
destructive  politicians  are  willing  to 
give  for  their  support  They  would 
rather  be  in  office,  and  destroy  the 
constitution,  with  Hume  and  O'Con- 
nell,  than  leave  it  to  be  preserved  by 
Peel  and  Stanley. 

The  tone  of  their  daily  organs,  the 
uncontradicted  languageof  their  ordi- 
nary ttuxiliarie8,proves  the  base  league 
into  which  they  nave  entered  with  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  The  great 
point  at  which  they  have  been  long 
laboriug  is  to  be  classed  with  the  Ra- 
dicals under  the  common  denomination 
of  Reformers;  their  great  principle 
has  been  to  effect  a  compact  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  minor  differences  and  dight 
shades  of  opinion.  What,  then  !  is  a 
Reformer  the  same  thing  with  a  De- 
stroyer %  Is  the  physician  of  the  same 
fraternity  with  the  professed  poisoner  t 
Is  there  any  affinity  l>etween  the  sur- 
geon and  the  assassin !  Is  it  a  minor 
difference  whether  arsenic  or  arrow- 
root is  administered?  whether  the 
lancet  or  stiletto  is  employed?  Is 
it  a  trifling  distinction  that  one  man 
wisheato  repair  and  enlarge  the  sa- 
cied  edifice,  and  another  to  null  it 
down,  without  rebuilding  it  ?  Surely 
there  is  either  the  vilest  hypocrisy  or 
the  nnost  wretched  infatuation  in  such 
conduct.  Reform  must  either  mean 
with  the  Ministers  de$intetkih  or  de- 
struction and  reform  are  irreconci1a1>le 
things.  The  defender  of  his  country 
will  not  hold  communion  with  on  in- 
vading foe.  The  loter  of  his  coun- 
try's institutions  will  not  league  with 
those  who  seek  openly  to  destroy  them. 
On  this  subject,  be  It  o%)served,  the 
Bflnisterial  party  have  long  liad  no 
protanoe  for  beug  deodyed.    TiMir 
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Badioal  allies  do,  not  pretend  merely 
to  Befonn.  They  seek  to  destroy^ 
and  they  say  so.  la  one  remarkable 
case,  indeed,  as  to  the  proposed  biiU  for 
giving  increased  efi&cacy  to  the  Church. 
of  England,  they  put  their  neffative 
on  the  measure,  on  the  professed 
ground  that  it  was  one  of  reformation* 
and  not  6f  destruction;  and  strange 
to  say,  a  Whig  Reforming  Ministry 
acquiesced  in  the  pernicious  course 
thus  insolently  dictated  to  them. 

The  danger  and  guilt  of  this  alliance 
with  the  enemies  of  the  Church  and 
the  Constitution,  are  not  diminished  or 
palliated  by  any  pretence  for  alleging 
a  decrease  of  strength,  or  of  animosity 
in  those  who  are  thus  countenanced  and 
eocooraged.  The  Radical  party  has 
gvowD  in  numbers,  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Constitutional  Whigs.  The  dwellers 
on  the  isthmus,  the  professed  pairons 
of  the  juMie  milieUf  but  secret  abettors 
of  the  extrSme  gauche^  are  unable  to 
keep  in  check  even  the  auxiliaries 
ther  have  taken  into  their  pay.  Their 
allies  already  greatly  mUnumber  ihemf 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
dictate  their  own  terms,  and  to  com- 
pel  some  compromise  of  the  vital  prin* 
ciples  which  ought  for  .ever  to  keep 
them  asunder.  There  is  the  further 
danger,  in  this  state  of  things,  that 
men  s  minds  may<  gradually  be  re* 
eonciled  to  violent  measures  which 
might  at  present  revolt  them;  as  no 
one  can  long  commune  or  coquet  with 
sin  or  error,  without  losing  some  of 
the  salutary  abhorrence  with  which  it 
oa|dit  to  be  viewed. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
these  focts  than  the  estimation  in 
which  Lord  Grey's  Government  is 
now  held  by  the  adherents  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministry.  Formerly,  Lord  Grey 
was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  a  Mi- 
nister— the  just  medium  between  the 
extremes  of  party — the  father  of  Re- 
form— the  friend  of  his  country.  Now« 
a  pn^iodtion  for  recalling  Lord  Grey 
to  the  Government  would  be  received 
by  the  Ministerial  Benches  with  in- 
dignalion  and  scorn.  Lord  Grey  is 
now  little  better  than  a  mere  Tory,  an 
illiberal,  aristocratic  higot,  i'ar  behind 
the  age,  imd  totally  unsuited  to  the 
times.  This  change  has  occurred  in 
three  or  fimr  short  years.  The  pre- 
sent Ministry  once  held  office  with 
Lord  Grey,  and  are  now  the  idols  of 
the  men  who  execrate  Lord  Grey's 
name.  Lord  Melbourne  himself 
«nce  his  own  Premiership,  has  under- 


gone a  mighty  change.  When  for- 
merly in  power,  bis  Ministry  were  the 
**  base  and  bloody"  Whiffs,  who  were 
undeserving  of  support  irom  any  por- 
tion of  the  community.  Now,  they  are 
the  lirst  Ministry  that  have  done  justice 
to  Ireland,  and  tbey  possess  the  confi- 
dence and  favor  of  Hume  and  Bowring. 

That  there  has  been  a  change  some- 
where, is  certain.  Is  it  in  the  Radi- 
cal party  1  Have  they  become  more 
attached  to  the  Constitution,  less 
inveterate  againt  the  Church?  That 
will  hardly  be  said.  Then  it  is  plam, 
that  the  Ministry  themselves  are  eiv- 
inR  way,  it  may  be  reluctantly,  out 
still  rapidly,  to  the  demands  and  doc- 
trimis  of  the  Destructive  party.  To 
them,  therefore,  we  cannot  look  for 
any  firm  or  faithful  defence  of  our  in- 
stitutions ;  they  are  leagued  with  the 
enemies  of  the  country ,tuui  are  willing* 
for  aught  that  is  seen,  to  make  just  as 
much  concession  to  them,  ad  infinitum 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  themselves  in 
power«  They  are  even  now  on  the 
edge  of  the  revolutionary  vortex,  cir- 
cling nearerand  nearer,  every  momeiU 
to  the  centre ;  and  if  not  arrested,  des- 
tined by  degrees,  and  with  giddy  and 
deceitiul  whirl,  to  be  suckeodown  ere 
long  into  the  destructive  gul£ 

One  thing  is  manifest  in  the  present 
Ministry,  that  they  are  not  the  sincere 
friends  and  supporters,  of  the  Chuixht 
and  that  Protestant  principles  will  not 
receive  justice  from  them  in  any  part 
of  the  empire.  In  Ireland  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  principle 
of  spoliation.  In  Eneland  they  are 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  Establish- 
ments, by  altering  the  law  which 
throws  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 
fabrics  upon  the  property  or  funds  of 
the  nation.  In  Scotland  they  may 
soon  be  led  to  a  similar  principle,  and 
in  the  noean-tinx)  they  are  discouraging 
as  much  as  they  can  the  noble  object 
of  Church  Extension,  which  a  growing 
population  has  rendered  necessary,  as 
the  only  means  of  noaintaining  the  na- 
tional character  on  its  ancient  basis. 
That  glorious  scheme  has  no  symfmthy 
in  their  breasts ;  if  it  is  accomplishea 
at.all,  it  must  be  done  by  other  handSt 
or  extorted  from  these  men  bv  their 
prudence  and  their  fears,  by  the  loud 
voice  of  a  religious  people,  declaring 
that  the  spiritual  wants  and  necessities 
of  our  destitute  countrymen  must  be 
supplied;  that  shelter  and  food  must  be 
orovidedforthat  unhappy  portion  of  the 
flock,  who  can  no  longer  be  contained 
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mihin  the  present  precincts  of  the 
fold. 

But  8upi>osing  that  the  fears  of  dan- 
ger to  our  institutions  which  we  have 
now  expressed,  were  remote  or  unreal, 
still  there  is  the  strongest  call  upon  us 
to  stand  forward  upon  Conservative 
principles,  in  order  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Constitution,  or  those  who 
traffic  with  them,  may  be  reduced  to 
80  insignificant  a  number  as  to  leave 
no  room  even  for  apprehension  on  such 
a  subject.  Apprenension  itself  in  one 
of  the  greatest  evils,  and  that  evil  must 
be  removed  before  we  can  again  en- 
joy the  blessings  of  our  situation. 

For  a  period  now  of  more  than  eight 
years,  tne  country  has  been  agitated 
by  a  constant  fever  of  political  excite- 
ment. Measures  have  been  carried  in 
Parliament,  materially  changing  the 
constitution  of  the  empire  as  previously 
established,  and  which,  by  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  Community, 
were  regaraed  as  violations  of  prina- 
ple  and  prolific  sources  of  future  mis- 
chief Other  measures  have  been  pro- 
posed, tending  still  further  and  more 
palpably  to  innovate  upon  our  form  of 
government,  and  viewed  by  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  the  nation  as 
fraught  with  the  most  fiital  conse- 
quences. As  we  have  already  said, 
scarcely  any  of  our  most  hallowed  in> 
stitutions  have  escapedthethreatenings 
of  organic  revolution  :  the  Church  has 
been  vigorously  and  fonnidably  assail- 
ed ;  the  Peeroge  has  been  unsparingly 
and  incessantly  denounced ;  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  menaced  with  a 
repetition  of  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which 
it  was  so  lately  subjected,  and  an  ex- 
tension  of  those  changeswhicli  are  only 
now  coming  to  be  fairly  tried ;  and 
from  the  spirit  that  is  abroad,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the 
Monarchy  has  not  been  equally  attack- 
ed, it  owes  its  exemption,  not  to  any 
sincere  attachment  for  this  part  of  our 
institutions  in  the  proinoters  of  other 
innovations,  but  to  accident  or  pru- 
dence, and  to  the  opinion  that  the  last 
and  final  blow  should  neither  be  a^ 
tempted  nor  spoken  of,  till  every  shield 
and  bulwark  be  removed  that  could 
ward  off  or  deaden  its  effect. 

The  existence  of  such  designs  is 
on  all  hands  admitted,  and  we  have 
already  pointed  at  circumstances  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministerial  party 
sufficient  to  give  probable  grounds  for 
apprehensions  as  to  their  success.  It 
is  not  necessary  in  this  view  to  say, 


that  we  think  those  designs  will  suc- 
ceed. It  is  enough  for  our  argunnent, 
that  there^is  such  reasonable  cause  of 
apprehension  regarding  them,  as  to 
engross  the  minds  of  serious  and 
cautious  men  with  considerations  how 
to  avert  the  danger.  Surelv  such  ap- 
prehensions are  not  groundless  or  ab- 
surd in  men  who  see  the  very  ser- 
vants intrusted  with  the  protection  of 
their  house,  handling  in  fondness  or 
in  sport  the  firebrands  prepared  for 
the  destruction  of  the  ediDce,^nay, 
fanning  with  their  breath  the  rising 
and  spreading  flames  that  are  longing 
to  consume  it. 

In  a  tyrannous  government,  the 
fear  of  change  may  perplex  monarcha 
alone.  But  in  a  country  like  Great 
Britain— where,  with  the  universal 
diffiision  of  freedom,  there  is  a  deep 
and  wide  spread  interest  throuffhout 
all  ranks  and  classes  in  the  stability  of 
its  institutions— the  fear  of  change, 
when  once  it  becomes  prevalent,  must 
have  effects  as  wide  and  general  as 
they  are  pernicious.  Men  of  property 
cannot  view  without  the  greatest 
alarm  the  growing  power  and  threat* 
ened  ascendency  or  those  fluctuating 
masses  who,  acting  so  often  on  the 
principle  that  they  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  little  to  fear,  would  h^ve  every 
temptation  to  exert  their  le^Iative 
influence,  as  a  means  of  plunderioflp 
the  wealthy.  Men  of  high-minded 
and  liberal  spirits,  canno^  without 
indication,  look  forward  to  the  sub- 
version of  all  that  is  chivalrous  and 
polished  and  cultivated  in  society — and 
the  substitution  of  mean,  coarse,  and 
selfish  vul^rities,  that  would  undo 
the  civilisation  of  centuries,  and  strip 
political  and  private  intercourse  of  au 
Its  humanities,  and  half  of  its  virtues. 
Men  who  love  genuine  and  equal 
freedom,  cannot  sit  still  when  those 
safeguards  are  sought  to  be  removed, 
which,  by  controllinff  all,  cive  liberty 
to  all,  and  without  vniich  the  caprices 
and  violences  of  democracy  would 
bear  unresisted  dominion,  and  the 
shifting  mob-maloritjr  of  the  day  would 
receive  unbounded  license  for  endless 
tyranny,  and  reciprocal  retaliation. 
Above  all,  men  who  honor  religion, 
and  prize  nx)ra1ity  as  the  dearest  dis- 
tinctions of  their  race,  and  as  the  most 
essential  elements  of  human  happiness 
and  social  order,  cannot  without  hor- 
ror eontemplate  repeated  and  increas- 
ing attempts  to  undermine  or  batter 
down  the  religioui  establishnients  oftfae 
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ooontryi  with  all  tha  traiaof  eYilscoo. 
sequent  oo  such  a  resulw  the  loss  to 
their  children  of  religious  education 
and  ordinances,  the  diminution  of 
spiritual  insitruction  to  the  poor  and 
heedlessi  the  dishonor  of  the  ministers 
of  God  and  the  friends  of  piety,  the 
triumph  of  the  proiane  and  licentiousi 
and  the  surrender  of  society,  in  all  its 
raaics»  to  the  unchecked  and  unmiti- 
gated sway  of  the  worst  passions  of 
SumoQ  nature — sensuality  and  hard- 
heartedness,  envy  and  malignity,  cru- 
elty and  violence.  Meo^  such  as  we 
have  described,  cannot  possibly  re- 
main unaffected  by  apprehensions, 
when  they  see  destructive  principles 
abroad*  and  not  only  not  denounced 
and  diiKXHiraeed,  but  connived  at  and 
couotenanced  by  men  in  office. . 

That  such  apprehensions  are  exten- 
sively entertained,  is  undoubted ;  and 
» long  as  this  is  the  case,  society  will 
be  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  the  fuU 
and  free  interchange  of  good  offices, 
tnd  the  fair  and  legitimate  exercise  of 
the  faculties  and  feelings,  will  be  pa- 
ralyzed. The  haud  of  the  generous 
will  be  cloised->the  mind  of  the  friend- 
ly will  be  tainted  with  suspicion — the 
intercourse  of  society  will  be  obstruct- 
ed by  party  bias^-nnd  the  souls  of 
men,  ntted  for  better  things,  will 
breathe  only  political  warfare  and  con- 
troversial debate.  Political  knowledge 
and  discussion  are  weapons  of  indis- 
pensable necessity  in  a  freo  nation,  but 
they  ought  not  to  be  perpetually  un- 
sheathed, they  ought  not  to  form  the 
business  of  our  lives.  Yet  such  is  the 
tendency  of  permanent  political  aeito- 
tion.  Every  thing  else  seems  frivolous 
where  we  believe  that  our  liberties 
and  property  are  in  danger.  Every 
thing  appears  insipid  when  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  the  pungency  of 
such  acrimonious  topics.  The  young 
themselves  are  educated  as  politicians 
ody,  and  acquire  a  taste  in  early  life 
which  is  not  easily  unlearned.  The 
Arts  languish—the  Muses  are  silent. 
Or,  if  literature  makes  an  effort  to  rise, 
ft  partakes  in  some  degree  of  the  ex^ 
cited  and  morbid  character  of  the  times, 
£ir  removed  from  the  sober  wisdom 
and  calm  beauty  of  serener  days. 

To  the  poorer  classes,  politiod  agi- 
tatkxi  is  fraught  with  corresponding 
mischief.  B^des  drying  up  the 
sources  from  which  their  labor  draws 
employment,  they  are  robbed  of  their 
domestic  habits.  They  are  taught  to 
build  casdcs  in  the  afrt  and  to 
91« 


after  riches  by  imjHracMoable  roads. 
They  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  the 
Irish  crones  who  waste  the  time  that 
might  be  usefully  spent,  in  searching 
for  lost  treasure  about  some  old  castle. 
Whatever  leads  the  poor  man  to  be- 
lieve that  poverty  is  oppression,  or 
that  great  inequality  of  condition  can 
ever  be  banished  from  the  earth — 
whatever  induces  Him  to  rely  upon 
any  resources  but  those  of  industry, 
temperance,  and  frugality,  is  the  worst 
attack  that  can  be  made  updn  his  peace 
and  prospects. 

But  political  agitation — we  mean  the 
agitation  of  radical  and  fundamental 
chanffos — w  productive  of  another  mis- 
chief which  recent  experience  has 
clearly  demonstrated.  Such  a  state  of 
things  is  an  absolute  obstruction  tp  all 
practical  amelioration  of  our  laws.  Be- 
cause we  advocate  conservative  prin- 
ciples, are  we  therefore  opposed  to  all 
improvenoent !  Far  from  it.  It  is  be- 
cause we  desire  every  possible  im- 
provement in  practical  legislation,  that 
we  deprecate  and  resist  fundamental 
changes.  There  never  were  greater 
practical  reformers  than  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
former  times— than  the  Duke  of  WeU 
lington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  our  own 
days.  The  spirit  of  Conservative  poli- 
cy is  embodied  in  these  words,—**  Eve- 
rv  practical  reform,  but  no  organic 
change."  The  laws  of  every  country 
are  susceptible  of  indefinite  and  bound- 
less improvement.  Every  statute  that 
is  passed  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  practical 
reform.  But  while  the  utmost  latitude 
is  affordod  in  this  direction,  all  nations 
have  seen  the  expediencjr  of  adhering 
tenaciously  to  the  organic  principles 
of  the  constitution  which  they  have 
once  chosen.  Some  of  them  have  made 
it  penal  to  propose  a  change.  Even 
the  American  constitution  has  declared 
that  no  such  innovation  shall  be  acp 
complished  without  an  overwhelmine 
proportion  of  votes  in  its  favor.  Look 
now  at  the  last  session  of  Parliament* 
in  illustration  of  this  principle.  Al- 
most every  measure  of  practical  ame- 
lioration has  been  sacrificed  to  the 
fruitless  discussion  of  theoretical  ques- 
tions which  it  was  clear  can  never  be 
carried  at  all,  or  cannot  be  carried 
without  a  revijlution. 

When  agitation  of  this  abortive  and 
endless  description  is  fostered  hj  the 
Government,  the  evil  is  infinitely 
worse.  Individuals  may  agitate  with 
comparatively  little  mischief.  But  an 
agitating  goyemment  is  a  monster  in 
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polHica!  nature.  There  never  till  now 
nas  been  an  example  of  a  Ministry 
that  adopted  certain  vital  (questions 
as  Ministerial,  and  yet  session  after 
session  have  continued  unable  to  carry 
them.  Such  a  course  of  policy  is  cal- 
culated to  degrade  the  Crown  and  its 
Ministers,  to  keep  up  continual  excite, 
ment,  to  exasperate  dissension,  and  to 
obstruct  every  deliberation  directed 
to  objects  of  an  attainable  nature  and 
usefbl  tendency. 

To  this  state  of  things  an  end  may 
now  be  put,  nnd  if  we  value  our  peace 
and  prosperity,  mu9t  be  put,  by  the  so- 
ber and  Independent  electors  of  this 
great  country.  They  must  now  make 
a  great  snd  united  effort  to  return  men 
who  will  forever  exclude  the  ques- 
tions, Whether  or  not  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Constitution  are  to  remain  t 
Whether  or  not  Protestant  Christianity 
is  still  to  be  the  religion  of  the  state  ? 
They  must  return  a  Parliament  who 
will  compel  the  Ministry  to  renounce 
all  confederacy  with  the  foes  of  our 
constitution,  or  will  drive  them  from 
their  places  if  they  refuse  to  do  so. — 
They  must  recall  a  state  of  things  in 
which,  all  apprehension  of  revolution 
being  at  an  end,  men  shall  be  free  to  fol- 
low their  natural  business  and  bent, 
and  shall  not  always  live  "*  with  bar- 
ness  on  their  backs,**  in  perpetual 
alarm  and  terror— in  which  there- 
80tn*ces  of  the  nation  shall  be  freely  de- 
veloped in  every  channel  and  direc- 
tion, whether  of  agriculture  or  mer- 
chandise, literature,  art,  or  science. 

The  energy  now  wasted  on  wild  in- 
novations, may  then  be  devoted  to 
those  practical  Questions  of  legislation 
which  may  be  discussed  without  fear 
or  excitement,  and  from  which  more 
benefit  may  be  derived  than  from  the 
dreams  of  a  thousand  visionaries,  were 
they  capable  of  being  realized. 

To  preserve  at  once  our  civil  and 
religious  institutions  fVom  danger,  and 
to  terminate  by  security  a  state  of  tre- 
pidation, alarm,  and  distrust,  these  are 
the  great  objects  which  i  he  orderly  and 
right-minded  part  of  the  nation  may 
now  accomplish  if  they  heartily  en- 
gage in  the  task.  We  have  no  fear  of 
the  result,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to 
ourselves ;  if  we  duly  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  end  to  be  attained, 
and  duly  use  the  means  which  are 
within  our  power.  The  wealth  of  the 
country  is  with  us— the  intelligence 
and  talent  are  with  us— the  Landed 
interest,  the  Cominereial  interest  is  on 


our  side— the  t^HVROH  is  with  us,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Church ;  and  if  tlie 
truth  is  placed  before  them  in  its  na- 
tive colors,  few  of  the  decent,  indus- 
trious, and  honest  of  any  dass  can  be 
against  us. 

All  these  things  are  cheering  omens ; 
and  what  is  there  on  the  other  side  to 
discourage  us?  Has  the  name  of  Wbig 
a  spell  in  it  that  will  deprive  us  of  our 
strenfith,  or  give  popularity  to  pro- 
mise-breakers  and  trimmers?  Is  the 
Ministry  so  high  in  talent,  in  energy, 
in  sincerity,  as  to  have  the  cordial  sup- 
port, the  calm  respect,  or  the  entbua- 
astic  admiration  of  any  one  considera- 
ble class  of  men?  On  these  heads 
we  have  nothing  to  apprehend.  The 
great  mass  of  the  nation  is  loyal  and 
not  revolutionary.  A  still  greater  pro- 
portion  look  on  the  Ministry  as  despi- 
cable and  useless. 

But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  in- 
fluence the  elections  by  the  use  of  the 
Queen's  name.  We  shall  say  nothing 
of  the  constitutional  regularity  of  soon 
a  course,  or  of  its  consistency  with 
what  used  to  be  Whig  principles.  We 
tnke  up  the  matter  on  higher  grounds. 
We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  the  Queen 
is,  and  must  be  Cmiservative.  We 
care  not  whether  her  Majesty  enter- 
tains any,  or  what  (pinions  on  some 
questions  of  detail.  But  we  have  ber 
own  solemn  assurance  that  she  wlU 
maintain  the  Protsstaut  beuoion  as 
BT  LAW  ESTABLISHED.  We  are  assured 
that  she  cannot  be  hostile  to  the  Mo- 
narchy, or  to  the  privileges  of  the 
Peerage,  and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  she  will  support  nnaltered 
the  present  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Without  enquiring  to 
what  party  in  tbe  state  the  Queen'k 
predilections  may  lean  (though  on  this 
point  also  we  have  no  reason  to  be  dis- 
trustful), it  is  manifest  that  her  Majes- 
ty  will  countenance  her  present  Minis- 
ters only  in  so  far  as  they  are  faithful 
to  the  Cfonstitution.  She  has  now  re- 
tained them  in  office  because  it  would 
have  been  an  unprecedented  stretch 
of  authority  to  dismiss  them,  or  be- 
cause  her  unsuspecting  mind  gives 
them  credit  fbr  the  Conservative  views 
which  they  profess.  And  it  is  a  most 
encouraging  augury  for  our  cause,  that 
even  the  most  liberal  of  those  who  hope 
fbr  her  favor  are  now  compelled  to 
hold  more  Conservative  language  to 
which  they  were  formerly  strangers. 

The  Mraistry  then,  noay.  if  they 
please,  make  use  of  the  C^ieen's  ] 
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against  their  owd  adhereota— againtt 
the  Radicals  and  Destructives,  whom 
they  have  hitherto  vainly  sought  to 
keep  in  svibjection,  or  confine  within 
doe  bounds.  They  may  say  to  those 
men,  and  they  ought  to  say  to  thenit 
**Our  connection  with  you  is  at  an 
end :  our  Boyal  Mistress  will  no  longer 
sufler  us  to  give  our  countenance  to 
those  who  openly  seek  to  destroy  the 
Church  and  Constitution  which  she  is 
sworn  to  uphold,  and  to  undermine 
the  throne  on  which  she  sits."  In  this 
sense,  and  to  this  effect,  the  Whig 
Ministerialists  may  use  the  Queen's 
name,  and  we  earnestly  hope  that  they 
Krill  do  80.  Let  them  see  whether 
they  can  make  it  available  to  obtain 
even  a  majority  for  themselves  among 
their  own  sect  of  soUditant  Reformers. 
But  to  use  the  name  or  sentiments  of 
our  Protestant  Monarch  against  the 
supporters  of  Monarchy,  and  the 
friends  of  the  established  Protestant 
faith,  is  as  ludicrous  as  it  is  unprinci- 
pled.  Above  all,  to  denounce  the  Con- 
servatives as  opposing  the  Queen, 
while  the  Ministerialists  are  still  en- 
tangled in  a  league  with  the  open  ene- 
mies of  all  our  institutions,  requires  an 
amount  of  effrontery  which  scarcely 
any  thing  but  desperation  could  be* 
slow.  ••The  Queen,  the  Church,  and 
the  Constitution,"  are  watchwords 
which  the  Conservatives  have  a  right 
to  use,  and  which  may  well  and  grace- 
fully be  joined  together.  The  mottoes 
of  the  *•  Queen  and  Democracy  " — 
••  The  Queen  and  the  Voluntary  sys- 
tem** — •^The  Queen  and  Popish  as- 
cendency," would  neither  be  pleasing 
to  the  Sovereign,  whose  name  was  thus 
employed,  nor  successful  with  the  mul- 
titude, to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
Those  are  the  Queen's  enemies  who 
are  the  enemies  of  the  Constitution ; 
those  cannot  be  her  Iriends  who  con« 
sort  with  her  enemies. 

Let  us  not,  therofare,  be  deterred  by 
the  foolish  and  idle  attempts  that  have 
been  made  to  give  the  Whigs  a  facti- 
tious aid  b)r  this  means,  which  their 
own  destitution  and  unpopularity  ren- 
dered necessary.  Let  us  rather  be  en- 
couraged by  the  circumstances  of  the 
new  reign;  convinced  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  our  Sovereign's 
sentiments,  and  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
meet  her  in  Parliament  by  Represen- 
tatives of  sound  constitutional  doc- 


trines, whose  loyalty  is  based,  not  up- 
on interest,  but  upon  principle,  and 
who  will  neither  themselves  seek  the 
ruin  of  our  institutions,  nor  connive 
with  those  who  do.  Let  us  be  satisfied, 
that  the  great  body  of  the  nation  know 
that  hi  the  hands  of  Conservatives  the 
Queen  is  infinitely  safer  than  in  those 
of  mere  lip-loyallsts,  who  profess  in* 
deed  to  respect  the  Monarchy  and  its 
safeguards,  but  have  hitherto  been,  and 
if  the  past  speaks  for  the  future,  are 
still  ready  for  any  selfish  purpose  to 
betray  them  to  the  advocates  of  un* 
controlled  Democracy. 

Justice,  however,  cannot  be  done  to 
the  Sovereign,  or  to  ourselves,  without 
strenuous  exertion.  If  that  is  omitted, 
we  have  much  to  fear.  If  it  is  duly 
employed,  everything  is  safe.  Let.  all, 
therefore,  bestir  themselves.  Before 
these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
readers,  much  will  have  been  done. 
But  more  will  remain  to  do,  and  till  the 
last  the  struggle  must  be  manfiiUy 
maintained.  The  succeeding  elections 
will  even  influence  those  that  arc  over, 
by  indicating  the  growing  spirit  of  the 
nation,  and  modifying  the  views  and 
votes  of  the  Memliers  already  return- 
ed. Let  those,  therefore,  engaged  in 
contests  yet  to  come,  put  forth  their 
whole  strt^ngth,  encouraged  by  what- 
ever good  may  have  hitherto  arisen, 
undismayed  by  any  unexpected  disap- 
pointments. Let  this  one  thought  and 
purpose  engross  their  whole  minds  for 
the  brief  interval  that  yet  remains.  Let 
every  one  give  to  the  common  cause 
according  to  hb  ability ;  let  the  rich 
man  contribute  his  wealth,  the  active 
man  his  energy,  the  man  of  talent  his 
eloquence  and  argument.  Let  no  fair 
or  legititnate  means  be  omitted  to  place 
in  their  true  light  the  principles  and 
objects  of  our  opponents,  and  of  our- 
selves. The  sacrifices  now  made  will 
be  richly  rewarded.  As  we  would  pay 
a  petty  sum  to  insure  our  house  from 
conflagration ;  as  we  would  cast  away 
part  of  our  goods  in  a  stprm,  to  save 
the  rest,— so  now,  by  surrendering  a 
portion  of  what  we  have,  we  shall  pre- 
serve what  remains,  and  secure  the 
commencement  of  a  new  order  of 
events,  in  which  we  shall  rest  in  safety 
and  tranquillity,  in  secure  enjojrment 
of  the  benefits  of  our  free  institutions, 
and  in  the  steadfest  hope  of  transmi* 
ting  them  uninjured  to  otir  children. 
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Fair  and  innocent  readers!  how 
many*  many  thousands  of  you  will 
read  this  narrative  with  beating  and 
indignant  hearts !  Shrink  not  from  its 
sad— its  faithful  details ;  consider  theniy 
if  it  be  not  presumptuously  spoken,  in 
somewhat  ot  that  spirit  in  which  you 
ponder  the  mournful  history  of  Eve 
and  Eden — of  her*  our  first  mother, 
who,  weakly  listening^  to  the  serpent 
tempter,  was  ignominiously  thrust  out 
of  her  bright  abode,  degraded  from 
her  blessed  estate,  and  entailed  in* 
numerable  ills  upon  her  hapless  pro- 
geny! 

With  kindly  and  fervent  feeling,  my 
conscience  bearing  testimony  to  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  have  I  drawn 
up,  and  now  thus  commend  to  you, — 
to  readers,  indeed,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  classes  of  society,  but  those  especial- 
ly who  move  amidst  the  scenes  from 
which  its  incidents  have  been  taken, — 
this  narrative,  the  last  Passage  from 
the  Diary  of  a  late  Phyncian ;  of  him 
who,  having  been  long  acquainted  with 
you,  now  bids  you  farewell ;  and  could 
his  eye  detect  among  you  one  whose 
trembling  foot  was  uplifW  to  deviate 
from  the  path  of  honor  and  of  virtue, 
he  would  whisper,  amidst  his  reluctant 
adieus— BEWARE ! 

Mi's.  St.  Helen,  a  young,  a  fond, 
and  beautiful  mother,  having,  one 
morning  in  June  18 — ^  observed  a 
faint  flush  on  the  forehead  of  her  in- 
fant son,— her  first-born  and  only 
child,  and  ascertained  from  the  ntir- 
sery-maid  that  he  had  been  rather 
restless  during  the  night,  persuaded 
herself  and  her  husband  that  matters 
were  serious  enough  to  require  imme- 
diate medical  assistance  from  London. 
The  worthy  Colonel,  therefore,  order- 
ed his  pheeton  to  be  at  the  door  by 
ten  o'clock ;  and,  having  been  scarce- 
ly allowed  b  v  his  anxious  wife  to  swal- 
low a  cup  of  coflfbe  and  finish  his  egg, 
presently  Jumped  into  his  vehicle  and 
dashed  o£r  almost  as  rapidly  as  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  who  remained  standing  on 
the  steps,  could  have  wished.  Though 
the  distance  was  nearly  nine  miles,  he 


reached  my  house  by  a  little  after 
eleven,  and  was  at  once  shown  into 
my  room,  where  I  was  arranging  my 
list  of  daily  visits.  It  seem^  clear, 
from  his  hurried  statement,  that  his 
little  son  and  heir  was  about  to  en* 
counter  the  perils  of  scarlet-fever  or 
measles,  at  the  very  least ;  and  such 
were  his  importunities,  that  though  I 
had  several  special  engagements  for 
the  early  pan  of  the  day,  I  was  in- 
duced, at  his  suggestion,  to  put  two 
hacks  to  my  carriage,  and  drive  down 
to  Densleieh  Grange,  accompanied  by 
the  Colonel,  who  ordered  his  servant 
to  remain  in  town  till  the  horses  had 
been  rested. 

Thb  was  the  first  time  that  my  pro- 
fessional services  had  been  required 
in  Colonel  St.  Helen's  family— in  fact, 
I  had  never  been  at  Densleieh,  though, 
previous  to  their  marriage,  I  had  been 
rather  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs. 
St.  Helen.  We  had  never  once  met, 
even  since  the  day  of  her  marriage 
three  years  ago.  When  I  last  saw 
her — upon  that  happy  occasion — ^I 
thought  her  certainly  one  of  the  love- 
liest young  women  the  eye  could  look 
upon.  I  really  think  her  person  and 
manners  were  the  most  fascinating  I 
ever  witnessed.  When  I  first  saw  her 
she  was  only  seventeen,  and  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning ;  for  her  tsu 
ther,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Annesley,  a' 
beneficed  clergyman  in  the  West  of 
England,  had  recently  died,  leaving 
her  to  the  care  of  his  brother  the  Ean 
of  HetherinjB^ham,  whose  family  I  was 
then  attending.  Her  mother  had  died 
about  a  year  afler  i^iving  birth  to  this 
her  first  and  only  child ;  and  her  fa- 
ther left  nothine  behind  hhn  but  his 
daughter — and  nis  debts.  The  for- 
mer he  bequeathed,  as  I  have  already 
intimated,  to  his  brother,  who  ac- 
cepted the  charge  with  a  very  ungra- 
cious air.  He  was  a  cold,  proud  man — 
qualities,  however,  in  which  his  Coun- 
tess excelled  him— by  no  means  rich, 
except  in  children ;  of  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  in- 
stantly recognised  in  their  beautiM 
cousin  a  most  formidable  competitor 
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§bt  the  notice  of  society.  And  thef 
vera  right.  The  form  of  her  features 
was  worthy  of  the  rich  commingled 
expression  of  sweetness,  spirit,  and 
intellect  that  beamed  in  them.  What 
passion  shone  out  of  her  dark  blue 
eyes !  Her  figure,  too,  was  well-pro* 
portkMied  and  irraceful,  just  budding 
out  into  womanhood.  She  was  sitting, 
when  I  first  saw  her,  at  a  little  rose- 
wood table,  near  the  Ckxintess,  in  her 
boadoir— one  hand  hung  down  with  a 
pen  in  it,  while  the  other  siipported  her 
Ibr^iead,  from  which  her  fingers  were 
pressing  aside  her  auburn  £air — evi- 
dently  in  a  musing  mood,  which  my 
sodden  entrance  through  the  door  al- 
ready standing  wide  open,  put  an  end 
to.  *■  Yoo  D^ed  not  go,^  said  the 
Countess,  coldly,  seeing  her  hastily 
prqnring  to  shut  up  her  little  desk — 
**  my  nieoe— >Miss  Aanesley,  Doder !" 
I  knew  the  Countess— her  character 
and  circumstances  weU ;  this  exquisite 

anrl»  her  niece,  and  she  with  fite 
onghters  to  dispose  of  !-*Miss  Annes- 
,  after  slightly  acknowledging  my 
utatioo,  resumed  her  seat  and  pen. 
I  could  ^lardly  keep  my  eyes  away 
from  her.  If  she  looks  so  lovely  now, 
in  spite  of  this  rioomy  dress,  thought 
I,  what  must  she  be,  when  she  re- 
sumes the  garb  of  youthful  gaiety  and 
eleeanoe!  Ah,  Countess,  you  maj 
weU  tremble  for  your  dauKhtersi  if  this 
gni  is  to  appear  amons  them.  **  You 
see^  Doctor,^  continued  the  Countess^ 
in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  while  these 
thoughts  glanced  across  my  mind— 
"  we  are  all  thrown  into  sables  through 
the  death  of  the  Earl's  brother,  Mr. 
Annesley.** 

*■  Indeed  !**  I  interrupted,  with  a  look 
of  Sympathy  towards  her  niece,  who 

r»ad  her  hand  over  her  eyes,  while 
pen  that  was  in  the  other  slightly 
quivered.  **This  young  lady  is,  in 
act,  all  my  poor  brotMr-in«law  left 
behind  him ;  and**  (adding  in  a  lower 
tone)  ''she  now  forms  one  of  our  little 
fhrnQy  !**  I  felt  infinitely  hurt  at  the 
scarce-concealed  sneer  With  which  she 
ottered  the  word  *«  little."  Poor  Miss 
Annesly,  I  feared,  had  perceived  it; 
for,  after  evidently  struggling  inefiec- 
toally  to  conceal  her  emotions,  she  rose 
and  stepped  abruptly  towards  the  door. 
•*Youll  find  your  cousins  in  the 
drawing-roomt  love  I  go  and  sit  with 
them,"  said  the  Countess,  endea- 
voring to  speak  aflfoctionately.  ''Poor 
tUng !"  she  continued^  as  soon  as  Miss 
Annesley  had  closed  the  door,  after 


which  I  fhacled  I  heard  her  nm  rapid* 
ly  up  stairs— doubtless  to  weep  atooe 
in  her  own  room—"  her  father  basnt 
been  dead  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
she  feels  it  acutely  ! — shockingly  in. 
vdved,  m^  dear  Doctor— over  nead 
and  ears  m  debt!  You've  no  idea 
how  it  annc^s  the  Earl !  My  niece 
is  perfectly  ponnyless  !*  Literally,  we 
were  obligea  to  provide  the  poor  thing 
with  mourning  t  1  insisted  on  ^ 
Earl's  making  her  one  of  our  family  ;"* 
— a  jf^reat  falsehood,  as  I  subsequent- 
ly discbvered,  for  she  had  sugsestod 
and  urged  sending  her  abroad  to  a 
nunnery,  which,  however  inclined  to 
do,  he  dared  not  for  appearancoi' 
sake.  "  She'll  be  a  companion  for  my 
younger  daagbters,  though  she's  quMie 
ooontryfied  at  present— doo'tyou  think 
sol" 

"Pardon  me,  my  dear  Coontoso  i 
she  struck  me  as  extremely  elegai^ 
and  beautiful,"  I  answered,  with  suffi- 
cient want  of  tact 

"Rather  pretty,  certamly  —  she's 
only  seventeen,  poor  thing,'^  drawled 
the  Countessr  immediately  changing 
the  subject. 

I  could  not  hdp  feeling  much  In- 
terest in  the  poor  girl,  thrust  thus,  iki 
the  first  agonies  oT  her  nievous  b€^ 
reavemenCinto  a  soil  and  atmosphere 
ungenial  and  even  noxious— into  a 
family  that  at  once  disliked  and  dread- 
ed her.  What  a  life  seemed  before 
her !  But,  I  reflected,  the  conflict 
may  be  painful,  it  cannot  be  long. 
Lady  Hetheringham  cannot  utterfy 
exclude  her  niece  from  society ;  and 
there^  once  seen,  she  must  triumph* 
And  so,  indeed,  it  happened ;  for  hi 
less  than  six  months  after  the  period 
of  her  arrival  at  her  uncle's  she  began 
to  go  out  freely  Into  society  with  his 
fhmily ;  it  having  been  considered  by 
her  prudent  and  afiisctionate  relativesi 
that  the  sooner  this  young  creature 
could  be  got  off  th^r  hands  the  better. 
The  Earl  and  his  Countess,  indeed,  be- 
gan to  fbel  some  apprehension  now 
and  then  lest  one  <^  their  niece's  molt 
cousins — the  eldest  po6sibly,might  feel 
rather  more  attachment  towards  her 
than  mere  relationship  required.  She 
was  directed,  therefore,  to  apply  herself 
diligently  to  the  completion  of  her  edu- 
cation, in  which  she  had  already  made 
rapid  progress^  which,  together  with 
her  naturid  talents,  soon  rendered  her 
independent  of  the  fashionable  instruc- 
tors who  taught  her  coiisins.  Miss 
Annesley  was,  in  truth,  a  creature  of 
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much  entbusiasni  of  character ;  of  a 
generous  aod  coofiding  nature*  a  san- 
guine  temperament—food  withal  of 
admiration,as  who  is  not«  of  either  sex  t 
She  felt  in  her  element  in  the  glitter- 
ing society  in  which  she  now  incessant- 
ly appeared,  or  rather  into  which  she 
was  forced.  She  breathed  freely, 
fw  glorious  was  the  contrast  it  afford- 
ed to  the  chilling,  witheriD|^  restraint 
and  coldness  that  ever  awaited  her  at 
her  uncle's.  Th&n  she  but  too  sor- 
rowfully felt  herself  an  intruder— that 
her  aunt  and  uncle  wcrestirring  heaven 
and  earth  to  ^ei  rid  of  her.  Many  a 
bitter  hour  did  she  pass  alone  when 
^e  reflected  upon  this,  and  saw  no 
course  open  to  her  but  to  second  the 
exertions  of  her  heartless  relatives,  and 
be  emancipated  from  her  bitter  thral- 
dom by  almost  any  one  who  chose  to 
make  the  attempt.  Her  anxieties  on 
this  score  laid  her  q)en  to  the  impu- 
tation of  being  little  more  than  a  bril- 
liant  flirt  or  coquette— than  which 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  distant 
£rom  the  wishes  or  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  poor  Miss  Axmesley.  She 
saw  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  could  have 
encouraged  the  advances  of  any  one 
that  seemed  likely  u>  propose  for  a 
beautiful  but  penniless  orphan,  and 
was  almost  disposed  to  gratiff  them. 
What  sort  of  lite  would  not  be  prefer- 
able to  that  of  her  present  bitter  depen- 
dence? Alas,  how  generous,  now 
noble  a  heart  was  thus  trifled  with-*- 
was  thus  endangered,  if  not  even  di- 
rectl3r  betrayed,  by  those  whose  sacred 
duty  it  was,  whose  pride  and  delight  it 
should  have  been,  to  regard  and 
cherish  it!  However  pure,  however 
high-mroded,  a  girl  of  Miss  Annesley's 
youth  and  inexperience,  of  her  eager 
and  fervent  temper  dnd  character, 
could  not  but  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  when  thrust  thus  into  such 
scenes  as  are  afforded  by  the  fashion- 
able society  of  the  metropolis.  Poor 
£mma !  No  eye  of  zealous  and  vigi- 
lant affection  followed  thee  when  wan- 
dering through  these  dazzling  mazes 
ofdissipation  and  of  danger!  Anxious, 
however,  as  were  Lord  and  Lady 
Hetheringham  to  get  rid  of  their  lovely 
charge,  their  efforts  were  unsuccessfol. 
Two  seasons  passed  over,  and  their 
niece,  though  the  admired  of  all  be- 
holders, utterly  eclipsing  her  impatient 
and  envious  cousins,  seemed  unlikely 
to  form  an  alliance,  whether  owing  to 
the  incessant  and  widely-propagated 


sneera  and  injurious  felsehoods  of  her 
five  rivals^  the  ill-disguised  coldness 
and  dislike  of  the  Ban  and  Countess^ 
or,  above  all,  to  her  want  of  fortune. 
Many  who  admired  her,  and  felt  die- 
posed  to  pay  her  decisive  attention8» 
were  deterrcMl  bv  the  fear  that  a  y<king 
woman,4)f  her  mmily,  station,  beauty* 
and  accomplishments,  was  an  object 
placed  far  beyond  their  reach ;  while 
othere  sighed — 
"Sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  looked. 

and  sighed  again  ;** 
and  feared,  that  if  she  brought  her  bus. 
band  no  fortune,  she  nevertheless  was 
perfectly  able  and  disposed  to  spend 
hii,  Con<;^uests,  in  the  ordinary  phrase, 
she  made  mnumerable,and  was  several 
times  mentioned  in  the  newspapera  aa 
**  likely  to  be  led  to  the  hjnoaeneal  al- 
tar" by  Lord ,  Sir *  the 

Honorable  Mr. »  and  so  forth. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  appearances  went» 
there  was  some  ground  for  each  of 
these  rumors.  Miss  Annesley  had 
many  foUowere,  most  of  whom  were 
sufSdently  gratified  by  having  their 
names  associated  in  fashionable  ru- 
mor with  that  of  so  distinguished  a 
beauty.  The  only  one,  however,  of 
all  these  triflers  who  ever  established 
any  thing  like  an  interest  in  her  heartt 
was  the  elegant  and  well-known  Al- 
verley ;  a  man  whose  fascinating  ap* 
pearance  and  manners  soon  distanced 
the  pretensions  of  all  those  who  aimed 
at  an  object  he  had  selected.  Alver- 
ley  was,  when  he  chose,  irresistible. 
He  could  inspire  the  woman  besought 
with  a  conviction  that  he  loved  her 
passionately,  throwing  a  fervor  and 
devotion  into  his  manner  which  few, 
very  few  women,  and  no  young  woman 
could  resist.  Poor  Miss  Annedey 
fencied  that  this  envied  prize  was  hers; 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  led  a  *'  grace- 
ful captive  at  her  chariot-wheels;"  that 
he  was  the  ffallant  knight  who  was  to 
deliver  her  from  her  bondage.  Here, 
too,  however,  she  was  destined  to  meet 
with  disappointment;  the  distinguished 
Alverley  disappeared  from  among  the 
throng  of  her  aomirers  quite  suddenly ; 
the  fact  being,  that  in  a  confidential 
conversation  with  one  of  her  cousins^ 
in  a  quadrille,  he  had  become  satisfied 
that  It  was  undesirable  for  him  to  pro- 
secute any  farther  his  disinterested  at- 
tentions in  that  quarter.  Miss  Annee- 
ley  felt  his  defectk)n  more  keenly  than 
that  of  any  other  of  her  transient  ad- 
mirere.    Her  eager  feelings,  her  inez- 
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pefienced  heart,  would  not  permit  bar 
Id  see  how  utterly  uoworthy  was  one 
who  could  act  thus,  of  even  a  moment's 
r^ret.  Alas !  her  high  spirit  had  not 
fiur  plaj!  His  graceful  person,  his 
handsome  and  expressive  features,  his 
frscinating  roanners,could  not  so  easily 
he  banish^  from  her  young  heart ;  and 
her  grief  and  mortincation  were  but 
little  aasuaged,  however,  perhaps  her 
wounded  j^ufe  might  be  soothed,  by 
the  intimation  Alverley  contrived  to 
have  conveyed  to  her,  from  several 
quarters,  that  her  regrets  fell  infinitely 
short  of  the  poignancy  of  his  own,  in 
being  compelled  by  others,  on  whom 
hisim  depended,  to  abandon  the  dear- 
est  hopes  he  had  ever  cherished. 

Hius  it  was  that  Miss  Annesley  and 
her  heartless  and  selfish  relatives  be- 
hdd  two  sieasons  pass  away  without 
any  prospect  of  their  beine  perma- 
nently released  from  one  another's  pre- 
sence and  society ;  an  infinite  gratifi- 
cation did  the  poor  girl  experience  in 
bemg  invited  to  spend  the  autumn  of 
16—  with  a  distant  relative  of  Lady 
Hetheringham's,  in  a  remote  part  of 
England.  This  lady  was  the  widow 
of  a  General  officer,  and  during  her 
stay  in  town  that  season  had  formed 
an  attachment  towards  Bliss  Annesley, 
whose  painful  position  in  the  Earl's 
fimiilyshe  soon  perceived  and  com- 
passionated ;  therefore  it  was  that  her 
mvitation  had  been  given,  and  she  felt 
dblighted  at  securing  the  society  of  her 
young  and  brilliant  guest  during  the 
tedious  autumn  and  winter  momhs. 

Hiss  Annesley  proved  herself  to  be 
possessed  of  a  warm  and  affectionate 
heart  in  addition  to  beauty  and  accom- 
dtshments,  and  every  day  increased 
ue  attachment  between  them.  The^e 
iiz  months  were  the  happiest  Miss 
Annesley  had  ever  kqown.  Before 
lefnraing  to  town,  an  event  she  dread- 
ed, a  very  eligible  offer  of  marriage 
Was  made  to  her  by  ti  relative  of  her 
hostess^  who  happened  to  be  quartered 
with  his  regiment  in  her  immediate 
Bei|^borhoM,  Major  St.  Helen.  He 
was  an  amiable,  high-spirited  man,  of 
excellent  family,in  easy  circumstances 
and  with  considerable  expectations. 
His  features,  though  not  handsome, 
were  manly  and  expressive ;  his  figure 
was  tall  and  commanding,  his  manners 
frank,  his  disposition  affectionate;  his 
suit  was  supported  by  Miss  Annesley 's 
kind  hostess,  and  belore  her  returning 
to  town  he  gidaed  the  promise  of  her 


hand.  The  more,  indeed,  she  knew 
of  him,aad  learned  of  his  character,the 
more  confidently  she  committed  her- 
self to  him ;  she  became  sincerely  and 
a£foctionately  attached  to  him,  who 
loved  her  so  evidently  with  fervor 
and  enthusiasm.  In  about  a  twelve- 
month's time  she  was  married  lo  him— - 
in  her  twentieth  ^ear,  he  bein^  about 
ten  years  her  senior^-IVom  the  Earl  of 
Hetheringham's.  I  was  present,  and 
never  saw  a  lovelier  bride ;  how  dis. 
tinctly,  even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
is  her  figure  before  my  mind's  eye ! 
As  her  uncle,  who  felt  as  if  a  thorn 
had  been  at  length  plucked  out  of 
his  side,  led  her  down  to  the  travelling 
carriage  that  was  in  readiness  to  con- 
vey them  away,  I  was  one  of  the  last  to 
whisper  a  hasty  benison  into  the  ear  of 
the  trembling  blushing  girl.  Gracious 
Heaven !  could  either  of  us  at  that 
moment  have  lifted  the  veil  of  futurity, 
and  foreseen  her  becoming  the  subject 
of  this  last  and  dreadful  passage  from 
my  Diary  I 

About  three  years  afterwards  was 
bom  the  little  patient  I  was  now  on 
my  wny  to  visit.  During;  this  con- 
siderable interval,  I  had  almost  lost 
sight  of  them ;  for  Major,  since  becaiae 
Colonel  St  Helen,  after  a  year's  travel 
on  the  Continent,  purchased  the  de- 
lightful residence  to  which  we  were 
so  hastily  driving,  and  where  their 
little  son  and  heir  was  bom.  Here 
they  lived  in  delightful  retirement — 
only  occasionally,  and  for  very  short 
periods,  visiting  the  metropolis ;  the 
chief  reasons  beine  Mrs.  St.  Helen's  re- 
luctance to  renewher  intercourse  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Hetheringham,  or  any 
member  of  their  family.  It  was  evi- 
dent, from  our  conversation  as  we 
drove  down,  Ihat  their  attachment 
towards  eacbother  continued  unabated. 
The  only  drawback  upon  their  hap« 
piness  was  a  fear  that  he  might  be, 
erelong,  summoned  \sjpon  foreign  ser- 
vice. When  within  about  a  mile  of 
Densleigh,  our  conversation,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  dropped — and  we 
leaned  back  in  the  corners  of  the  car- 
Tiafct  in  silence ;  he,  doubtless,  occu- 
pied with  anxieties  about  his  little 
son,  and  the  probable  ^te  of  matters 
he  should  meet  on  reaching  home ;  I 
sinking  into  a  reverie  upon  past  times. 
I  was  anxious  to  see  again  one  in 
whom  I  had  formerly  ieh  such  interest 
— and  fbh  happy  at  her  good  fbrtuoe, 
not  only  in  esoaphig  tro  dangers  to 
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which  she  had  beeo  esqpofed,  tmt  in 
maluiig  80  happy  a  marriage. 

•*  Heavens  T^exchiiined  the  Colonel, 
fuddenl}%  who  had  been  for  the  last  few 
minutes  incessantly  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  window — look — ^they  are" — 
his  keen  eye  had  discovered  two  female 
figures  standing  at  the  outer  gate 
opening  upon  the  high-road — **  Drive 
on»  coachman,  for  God's  sake !" 

••  Don't  alarm  yourself,  Colonel"— 
raid  I ;  adding,  as  we  drew  near  enough 
to  distinguish  one  of  the  figure^  push- 
ing ajpea  the  gate,  and  stepping  into 
the  road  towards  us«— '^for  one  of 
them  can  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  St. 
Helen ;  and  the  other  is  her  maid, 
with  my  little  patient  in  her  arms — 
positively  !  Ha,  ha.  Colonel !  That 
look9  very  much  like  scarlet  fever  or 
measles  1" 

*«  Certainly  you  are  richt,"  replied 
the  Colonel  with  a  sigh  mat  seemed 
to  let  off  all  his  anxiety.  •^That  is 
my  wife,  indeed—  and  the  child :  there 
can  be  no  mistake — but  how  can  they 
think  of  venturing  out  till,  at  all  events, 
they  are" 

'Though  I  was,  at  the  moment, 
rather  vexed  at  having  come  so  iar,  at 
such  inconvenience,  too,  I  soon  made 
up  my  mind  to  it,  and  felt  glad  at  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  Annesley  would  show  in  the 
character  of  Mrs.St.  Helen — a  mother. 

"  You  must  give  these  poor  beasts  a 
little  refreshment,  Colonel,  before  I 
can  take  them  back,  and  me  a  little 
luncheon,"  said  I,  with  a  smiie»  look- 
ing at  my  watch. 

"Certainly— oh,  of  course  1  For- 
give  me,  dear  Doctor,  for  having  been 
80  nervous  and  precipitate !  But  you 
are  a  father  yourself.  'Tls  all  my 
wife's  fault,  I  can  assure  you,  and  I 
shall  tell  her  she  must  make  the 
apcdogy  due  for  bringing  you  down 
tram  London  for  nothing!  The  &ct 
is,  that  I  never  thought  there  was 
any  thing  the  matter  with  the  child ;" 
— which  was,  I  thought,  a  very  great 
mistake  of  the  Colonel's. 

*«  I  assure  vou  I  am  infinitely  better 
pleased  to  have  the  c^portunity  of 
seeing  Mrs.  St  Helen  again,  and  in 
health  and  spirits,  than  to  see  her 

Elunced  into  distress  by  the  illness  of 
er  &ild— 40  pray  say  oo  more  about 
it!" 

As  we  approached,  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
hMtily  gave  her  parasol  into  the  hands 
of  the  icaid,  fixMn  whose  arms  sh^ 


snatched  the  child,  and  walked 
quickly  up  to  the  carriage  door,  as 
we  drew  up.  For  a  momeut  1  quite 
forgot  the  errand  on  which  I  had  come, 
as  close  before  me  stood  the  Emma 
Annesley  of  a  former  day,  a  thousand 
times  more  lovely,  to  my  eye,  than  I 
had  ever  seen  her.  She  wore  a  light 
loose  bonnet,  of  tran^rent  white 
crape,  and  her  shawl,  which  had  beeo 
displaced  in  the  hurry  of  seizing  the 
child,  hung  with  graceful  negligence 
over  her  uioulders,  to  infinite  advan- 
tage, displaying  a  figure  of  ripening 
womanhood — the  ]^oung  mother,proud 
of  the  beautiful  infant  she  IxNre  in 
her  arms — her  expressive  features  full 
of  animation ;  altogether  she  struck 
me  as  a  fit  subject  for  one  of  those  air^ 
and  exquisite  sketches  with  which  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  was  then  occa- 
sionally delighting  the  world. 

•*Oh,  Doctor ,"  she  com- 

menced,  in  the  same  rich  voice  I  so 
well  remembered,  holding  out  one  of 
her  hands  to  me  as  I  descended  the 
carriage  steps—**  I  am  so  delighted  to 
see  you  again — but  really,"  looking 
at  her  husband,  ** Arthur  did  so  frighten 
me  about  the  child,  and  I  am  not 
a  wry  experienced  mother — but  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  same  with  all  fathers — 
alarmed  at  such  trifles !" 

'*  Really  Emma,  this  is  capital," 
interrupted  the  Colonel,  half-piqued 
and  half-pleased,  while  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at  them  both— ^  so  it 
was  I— but  who  was  it,  Emma,  that 
came  rushing  into  m;^  dressing-room 
this  morning— her  hair  half  en  vapiU 
lour 

**  Arthur,  don't  be  absurd — ^there's 
no  need." 

**  Well— I  forgive  you !  It  was  all 
wnf  fault ;  but,  thank  God !  here's  the 
Toung  hero,  seemingly  as  well  as  ever 
he  was  in  his  life— many,  many  happy 
returns." 

••  'Tis  his  birth-day,  Doctor"- inteiw 
rupted  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  eagerly,  with 
a  sweet  smile. 

The  Colonel  took  the  child  out  of  his 
mother's  arms,and  kissed  him  heartily. 
**But  what  apology  can  we  make^ 
Emma,  to  Doctor V* 

**0h,  don't  say  a  syllable!  I  am 
sincerely  dad  that  I  have  come,  and 
more  so,  that  there  was  not  the  neces- 
sity for  it  you  supposed.  My  dear  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  how  glad  I  am  to  see  you," 
I  continued,  as  sho  took  my  arm,  the 
Colonel  proceeding  on  with  the  child 
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in  his  annBv  who  seemed,  however, 
aiudous  to  get  back  to  his  nurse.  **  I 
have  oiteo  thou^t  of  jrou,  and  won- 
dered where  you  had  hid  yourselves  I 
But  before  we  talk  of  past  times,  let 
me  hear  what  it  was  that  so  alarmed 
jaa  about  that  sweet  little  child  f " 

•Oh — ^why,  I  suspect  it's  all  my 
SboAU  Doctor— I  was  very  foolish ;  but 
we  do  so  love  him,  that  we  are  aiVaid 
of  the  least  thing.  He's  so  beautiiul, 
that  I  fear  we  shall  lose  him— he's 
too  good — ^we  should  be  too  happy." 

•«A11  mothers,  Mrs.  St  Helen,  say 
that;  but  I  want  to  hear  whether  we 
are  riglrt  in  dismissing  all  anxiety 
about  Uie  appearances  that  so  alarmed 
you  this  mominR." 

''I'm  quite  a^amed  of  it !  It  was 
evidently  nothing  but  a  little  redness 
on  his  forehead,  which  was  occasioned, 
BO  doubt,  by  the  pressure  of  the  pillow 
—and  it  quite  diMippeared  before  the 
Colonel  had  been  gone  half«n-hour— 
and  the  nurse  did  not  tell  me  till  after- 
wards—and we  had  no  man  here  at  the 
time  to  ride  after  the  Colonel— and  so" 
—poshing  about  the  end  of  her  parasol 
wpoa  the  frass,  and  looking  down,  as 
we  slowly  folio  wed  the  Col  onel  to  wards 
the  boose.  I  laughed  heartiljr  at  the 
kind  of  sheq>ish  air  with  whk^h  she 
confessed  the  slight  occasion  there  had 
been  for  her  alarm.  She  began  again 
to  imologtzi^^ 

*%o,  pho,  my  dear  Mrs.  St  Helen, 
this  has  happened  to  me  more  than  a 
hundred  tiroes !  but  never  when  I  less 
regretted  it  than  I  do  now.  I  have  had 
a  delightful  drive,  and  I  have  seen 
ifou  looking  so  well  and  happy — you 
caunot  thmk  how  rejoiced  I  am  on 
your  account!  What  a  contrast  is 
your  present  life  U>  that  you  led  at  the 
sari  (d^  Hetheringham's ! — ^you  must 
he  as  happy  as  the  day  is  loo^ !" 

"And  so  indeed  I  am!  I  never, 
never  knew  what  real  happiness  was 
m  I  knew  Colonel  St.  Helen  I  We 
have  never  had  a  difference  yet !  He 
worriii)js  the  very  ground^'— She 
naosed,  hung  her  hecul,  and  her  eyes 
nOed  with  tears. 

^He  looks  quite  the  soldier,"  said 
I,  glancing  at  his  tall  and  erect  figure. 

«*0h  yes,  and  be  i$i  He  has  the 
noblest di^osition  in  the  world!  so 
generous,  and  as  simple  as  the  little 


creature  that  he  carries.  Tou  would 
hardly  think  him  the  same  man  when 
he  is  at  home,  that  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  looks  so  cold,  ami  stern,  and 
formal.  And  he  is  as  brave  as"— — 
her  beautiful  features  were  turned  to- 
wards me,  flushed  with  excitement-* 
**  Do  you  know  he's  been  in  three  en* 
gagements,  and  I  have  heard  fhxn 
several  offlksers  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  desperate  and  fearless" 

*' Ah,  you  recolleot  these  beautiAd 
lines,  Mrs.  8t  Helen,"  said  I— 
^  The  warrior't  heart  when  touched  by  ms, 
Can  as  downy,  soft,  and  yieldiae  be, 
As  bis  own  white  plnme  that  high  amid 

death 
Through  (he  i&eld  has  shone,  yet  moves 

with  a  breath  !"• 
Her  eyes  were  Axed  intently  on  me 
while  I  repeated  these  lines,  filled  with 
tears  as  I  concluded,  and  she  spo^e 
not.  **  Where  are  these  lines  ?"  she 
began  at  length ;  but  ashamed  of  her 
yet  unsubdued  emotion,  she  quickly 
turned  aside  her  head^  and  left  the  sen- 
tence unfinished.  Her  little  doff  that 
came  scampering  dowa  towards  us, 
happily  turned  her  tbou|^ht9. 

•*How  very,  very  ridiculous!"  tib» 
exclaimed,  half-laughing,  half-crying; 
pointing  to  a  light  blue  ribon  Um 
round  the  dop^s  neck,  in  a  laree  knot 
or  bow,  the  little  animal  now  frisking 
merrily  about  her,  and  then  tolling 
about  on  the  grass,  evidently  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  his  gay 
collar.  *«The  fact  is,  Doctor,  that  this 
being  our  little  boy's  first  birth-day,  my 
maid  has  determmed  that  even  the  dog 
— Down,  Fan !  down !  you  little  impu- 
dent creature — so  and  run  after  your 
young  master  r  And  away  bounded 
Fan,  Teavinff  us  once  more  alone. 

•«  When  did  you  hear  of  the  Hether- 
inghams  last !" 

*«0h,  by  the  way,"  she  answered 
eagerly,  **only  a  da^  or  two  ago. 
And  what  do  you  thmk!  Did  you 
read  that  account  of  the  elopement  in 
the  papers  with  such  numbers  of  stars 
and  initials?" 

•*  Certainly,  I  recollect ;  but  whom 
do  they  mean  1" 

^My  fair  proud  cousin,  Anne  Sed- 
ley,and  the  youngest  officer  in  Arthur's 
regiment.  Who  would  have  thouj^t 
it !    She  was  always  the  most  unkuid 
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ofany  of  them  towards  mc;  but  I  am 
not  the  less  sorry  for  her.  Nothing 
but  misery  can  come  of  an  elopement ; 
and  how  they  are  to  live  I  do  not 
know,  for  neither  of  them  has  any 
thine." 

**  You  see  very  little  of  the  Barl  and 
CkHintess,  or  your  cousius,  I  suppose 
nowr 

'  "We  have  scarcely  met  smce  we 
were  married,  and  we  don't  regret  it. 
Arthur  does  not  like  any  of  them,  for 
I  could  not  help  teltiog  him  how  they 
had  treated  me;  and,  besides,  we  see 
no  body,  nor  do  we  wish,  for  we  are 
not  yet  tired  of  each  otheri  and  have 
plenty  to  do  at  home  of  one  kind  or 
another.  In  fact,  we  have  only  one 
thing  that  distresses  us,  a  fear  lest  the 
Colonel  may  be  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment  and  go  abroad.  Oh!  we 
tremble  at  the  thousht,  at  least  I  am  sure 
that  I  do ;  especially  if  it  should  happen 
before  November,"she  added  suddenly, 
£9untly  coloring.  I  understood  her 
delicate  intimation  that  she  bade  fair  to 
become  aeain  a  mother,  and  told  her  so. 
^  What  should  I  do,  in  my  situation, 
all  alone'here — my  husband  gone,  per- 
haps never  to  return.  I  assure  you, 
it  often  makes  me  very  sad  indeed — 
but  here  he  comes." 

"Why,  Emma!  How  serious! 
Positively  in  tears !   What !  have  you 

'been   regretting  to  Doctor- that 

you  have  not  got  a  patient  for  him  V 

"No,  dearest  Arthur — ^the  fact  is 
we  have  been  talking  over  past  times! 
— I  was  telling  him  how  nappy  we 
were  in  our  soutude  here" 

"But,  I  dare  say.  Doctor ,  with 

myself,"  said  the  Colonel,  quickly,  ob- 
serving Mrs.  St.  Helen  not  yet  to  have 
entirely  recovered  from  her  emotion — 
"  will  not  think  the  worse  of  Densleigh 
when  we've  had  a  little  lunch." 

"Well— 111  rejoin  you  in  a  few 
minutes,"  interrupted  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
turning  from  us. 

"Aha,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  he  led 
me  into  the  room  where  lunch  was 
spread— "  she's  gone  to  look  after 
Master  St.  Helenas  dinner,  I  suppose ; 
we  shan't  see  her  this  quarter  of  an 
hour ! — He  must  never  eat  a  mouthful 
without   her  seeing   it! — We   won't 

wait,  Doctor "  and  we  sat  down 

— fpT  I  had  really  not  much  time 
to  lose.  Densleigh  certainly  was  a 
delightful  residence— happily  situated, 
and  laid  out  with  muclL  taste  and 
elegance.    The  room  in  which  we 


were  sitting  at  lunch  opened  upon  a 
soft  green,  sloping  down  to  the  banks 
of  a  pleasant  stream,  and  commanded 
an  extensive  prospect, — of  which  Mrs. 
St.  Helen  had  recently  completed  a 
very  beautiful  water.color  sketch, 
which  was  suspended  near  where  I 
sat. 

"  You  must  come  some  day.  Doctor* 
and  see  Emma's  port-feuille — for  she 
realy  draws  very  beautifully.  I'll 
try  to  get  a  sight  of  the  picture  she 
has  nearly  finished  of  our  httle  Arthur 
— bv  Heaven,  'tis  perfection !" 

Here  Mrs.  St.  Helen  made  her  ap- 
pearance; Master  St.  Helen  had  made 
a  very  hearty  dinner,  and  Emma  was 
again  in  high  spirits,  and  I  persuaded 
her  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me-but 
not  to  give  me  a  sisht  of  the  mysteries 
which  the  Colonel  nad  spoken  of.  She 
would  not  for  the  world  let  me  see  her 
half-finished  daubs— and  so  forth;  and 
as  for  the  others,she  would  show  them 
all  to  me  the  next  time  I  came,  &c 
Sic.  All  lady-artists  are  alike,  so  I 
did  not  press  the  matter.  A  pleasant 
hour  I  passed  at  Densleigh— thinking, 
where  was  happiness  to  be  found  if 
not  there  I  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
before  I  had  promised,  never  to  come 
within  a  mile  or  two  without  calling 
upon  them.  They  attended  me  to  the 
door,  where  were  drawn  up  my  car- 
ria^  and  the  pony  phaeton  of  Bfrs.  St. 
Helen,  with  two  beautiful  little  grevst 
which  also  were  bedight  mth  the  light- 
blue  ribt>ons.  Master  St.  Helen  and 
his  maid  were  already  seated  in  it,  and 
I  saw  that  lilrs.  St.  Helen  longed  to 
join  them.  Ah,  you  are  a  happy 
woman,  thouKht  I,  as  I  drove  off— you 
ought  indeed  to  feel  grateful  to 
Heaven  for  having  cast  your  lot  in 
pleasant  places, — ^tong  may  you  live 
the  pride  of  your  husband — moiher» 
it  may  be  of  a  race  of  heroes ! 

About  six  months  afterwards,  my 
eye  lit  upon  the  following  announce- 
ment in  one  of  the  newspapers: — 
"On  the  2d  instant,  at  Densleigh 
Grange,  the  lady  of  Colonel  St.  Hel^ 
of  a  son."  I  discovered,  upon  enquiry, 
that  both  mother  and  child  were  doing 
well — althouffh  the  event  so  dreaded 
by  Mrs.  St.  Helen  had  come  to  pass, 
and  very  greatly  affected  her  spirits — 
the  Colonel  was  ordered  with  his 
regiment,  upon  foreign  service.  She 
had  nearly  succeeded  in  persuadinr 
him  to  quit  the  army  \  and  it  required 
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all  the  iofluenee  of  his  most  expe. 
rienced  personal  friends,  as  well  as  a 
tolerably  distinct  intimation  of  opinion 
from  the  Royal  Commander-in-Chief 
at  the  Horse-Guards  to  prevent  him 
from  yielding  to  her  entreaties.  His 
destination  was  India;  and  with  a 
▼ery  heavy  heart,  six  weeks  before  her 
accoochement  took  place,  ho  bade  her 
adieu — feeling  that  too  nrobably  it 
was  for  ever!  He  could  not,  how- 
ever, tear  himself  away ;  twice  did  he 
letum  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  to 
Densleigh,  afler  havinf  taken,  as  he 
bad  thought,  a  final  mrewell.  She 
insisted  on  returning  with  him  to 
London,  and  witnessing  his  departure. 
When  h  had  taken  place,  die  returned 
to  Densleigh,  and  for  a  while  gave 
herself  up  to  the  most  violent  emotions 
of  erief.  Dreading  the  consequences 
Id  her,  in  her  critical  circumstances, 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  the  sister  of  Colonel  St. 
Helen,  came  down  to  Densleigh,  and 
succeeded  in  bringmg  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
up  to  town  with'  her,  hoping  that 
change  ci  scene  and  the  ^eties  of  the 
metropolis  might  aid  m  recruiting 
her  agitated  spirits  and  thereby  pre- 
pare her  for  the  trial  she  had  so  soon 
to  undergo.  She  had  not  been  long 
in  London  before  she  previdled  upon 
Mrs.  Onlvie  to  drive  with  her  to  the 
Hdrae-Goards,  and  endeavor,  if  pos- 
sible, to  gain  some  intelligence  as  to 
the  probable  duration  of  her  husband's 
absence,  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
service  in  which  he  was  to  be  em- 
ployed. Her  heart  almost  failed  her 
when  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
Horse  Guards.  With  some  trepida- 
tion she  gave  the  servant  a  card 
bearing  her  name,  on  which  she  had 
written  a  few  lines  stating  the  inquiry 
she  had  called  to  make,  and  desired 
him  to  take  and  wait  with  it  for  an 
answer.  ''His  Royal  Highness  will 
send  to  you.  Ma'am,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments,'* said  the  servant  on  his  re- 
turn. Presently  an  officer  in  splendid 
uniform  was  seen  approaching  the 
carriage — he  was  an  aide-de-camp  of 
file  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  with  some  additional  agitation, 
recognized  in  him  as  he  stood  before 
her.  Captain  Alverley.  To  her  it  was 
indeed  a  most  unexpected  meeting ; 
and  he  seemed  not  free  from  em- 
barrassment. 


•«  His  Royal  Highness  has  directed 
me  to  inform  you,"  said  he,  bowing 
politely,  *•  that  he  regrets  being  unable 
to  receive  you,  as  he  is  now  engaged 
with  important  business.  He  also 
directs  me  to  say,  in  answer  to  your 
inquiry,  that  Colonel  St.  Helen's  stay 
will  probably  not  exceed  three  years.^' 
While  he  was  yet  speaking  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  overcome  with  agitation,  has- 
tily bowed  to  him,  order^  the  coach- 
man to  drive  on,  and  sunk  back  on  her 
seat  exhausted. 

''Emma!  Emma!  what  can  you 
mean  V*  exclaimed  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  with 
much  displeasure ;  "  I  never  saw  such 
rudeness!  Yes,"  looking  back  towards 
the  Horse-Guards,  **he  may  well  be 
astonished  i  I  declare  he  is  still  stand- 
ing thunderstruck  at  your  most  extra- 
ordinarv  behavior !" 

•*! — I  cannot  help  it,"  murmured 
Mrs.  St.  Helen,  fiuntly,  ''I  thought  I 
should  have  fainted.  He  so  reminded 
me  of  Arthur — and — did  you  observe," 
i^e  continued,  sobbing,  '*  nothing  was 
said  about  the  nature  of  the  service  ! 
Oh,  I  am  sure,  I  shall  never  see  him 
again !  I  wish,  I  wish,  1  had  not 
called  at  the  odious  place— I  mif^ 
have  then  hoped !"  A  long  drive, 
however,  through  a  cheerful  part  of 
the  suburbs  at  lengtli  somewnat  re- 
lieved her  oppression ;  but  it  was  e^ 
dent,  fh>m  her  silence  and  her  absent 
manner,  that  her  thoughts  continued 
occupied  with  what  she  had  seen  and 
heard  at  the  Horse-Guards. 

Captain  Alverley  did  stand  thunder- 
struck, and  continued  so  standing  for 
some  moments  afler  the  carriage  had 
driven  out  of  sight  Had  I  then  seen 
him,  and  known  that  of  his  character 
which  I  now  know,  I  should  have  been 
reminded  of  the  poet's  description  of 
the  deadly  serpent— 

<•  Terribly  beantifbl  the  serpent  lay, 
Wreathed  like  a  coroaet  of  gold    and 

Jewell 
Fit  for  a  tyrants  brow ;  anon  he  flew. 
Straight  like   an   arrow  shot  from  his 
own  wings  !"♦ 

—or  rather  it  might  have  appeared  as 
though  tho  rattle-snake  were  stunned 
for  an  instant  bt  the  suddenness  of 
the  appearance  of  his  beautiful  victim. 
No ;  the  fatal  spring  had  not  yet  been 
made,  nor  had  as  yet  th^  fascination 
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of  that  death^dooming  eye  been  felt  by 
the  victim ! 

Almost  immediately  upon  Colonel 
St«  Helen's  arrival  in  India,  he  was 
hurried  into  action ;  and  in  little  more 
than  a  year  after  bis  departure  from 
Endand,  the  Gazette  made  most  hono- 
lable^  mention  of  bis  name,  as  con- 
necteid  with  a  very  important  action 
in  the  Mahratta  war.  I  could  easily 
contrive,  I  thought,  to  call  to-day  upon 
Mrs.  St.  Helen,  and  so  be,  perhaps,  the 
first  to  show  her  the  Gazette ;  and  I 
made  my  arrangements  accordingly. 
Putting  the  important  document  in  my 
pocket,  I  drove  in  the  direction  oif 
Bensleigh,  having  a  patient  in  the 
neighborhood.  I  left  my  carriage 
in  tne  road,  and  walked  up  the  avenue 
to  the  house.  I  trode  so  noiselessly 
upon  the  **8ott  smooth-shaven  green,^ 
that  my  approach  was  not  perceived 
by  the  occupants  of  the  room  in  which 
we  had  lunched  on  the  occasion  al^ 
feadr  mentioned.  They  were  Mrs. 
St.  Helen  and  her  little  son  Arthur. 
The  latter  was  evidently  acting  the 
soldier,  having  a  feather  stuck  m  his 
«a|>,  and  a  brmtd  red  ribbon  round  bis 
waist,  to  which  was  attached  a  sword ; 
and,  in  order  to  complete  his  resem- 
blance to  the  figure  of  an  ofiicer,  he 
had  a  drum  fastened  in  front  of  him, 
to  the  harmonious  sound  of  which  he 
was  marching  fiercely  round  the  room; 
while  his  mother— her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance turned  fVillyandfondly  towards 
him— was  playing  upon  the  piano, 
**See  the  conquering  hero  comes  I" 
She  nerceived  me  approach,  and 
started  for  a  moment ;  but  hastily  mo. 
tioning  me  not  to  appear  and  disturb 
what  was  going  on,  I  stepped  aside. 

**And  what  does  brave  papa  do, 
Arthur?"  said  she,  ceasing  to  play. 
He  stopped,  dropped  his  drum-sticlcs, 
drew  his  little  sword  with  some  diffi- 
culXj  from  its  sheath,  and  after  ap- 
pearing to  aim  one  or  two  blows  at 
some  imaginary  enemy,  returned  it  to 
its  scabbard,  and  was  marching  with 
a  very  dignified  air  past  his  mother, 
when  she  rose  frcnn  her  seat,  and  sud- 
denly  clasping  the  young  warrior  in 
her  arms,  smothered  him  with  kisses. 

•*  Pray  walk  in,  dear  Doctor,"  said 
she,  approaching  me,  after  setting 
down  the  child,  ** forgive  a  poor  lonely 
mother's  weakness.'* 


««8o^  then,  you  have  heard  of  hf 

«« Heard  of  what  1"  she  inquirad 
hurriedly,  slightly  changing  color. 
I  took  out  the  Gazette.  «*  Oh,  come 
in,  come  in,  and  we'll  sit  down — I— 
I  begin  to  feel— rather  fisunt;"  her 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  paper  I  held 
in  my  hands.  We  sat  down  together 
upon  the  sofii.  As  soon  as,  wm  the 
aid  of  a  vinaigrette,  she  had  recovered 
a  little  from  her  agitation,  I  read  to 
her,  who  listened  breathless— the  very 
flattering  terms  in  which  Colonel  bL 
Helen's  conduct  in  a  most  sanguinary 
action,  was  mentioned  in  the  despatdht 
with  the  gratifying  addition,  that  his 
name  was  not  included  in  the  list  of 
either  killed  or  wounded.  <*0h,  my 
noble,  gallant  Arthur!"  she  mur- 
mured, bursting  into  tears,  **l  knew 
he  would  acquit  himself  weU.  I 
wonder,  Arthur,  if  he  thought  qf  «s 
when  he  was  in  the  field !"  snatchinjg 
up  her  son— who,  with  his  little  hands 
resting  on  her  lap,  stood  beside  her» 
looking  up  concernedly  in  her  fEice-*- 
and  folding  him  to  ner  bosom.  A 
fiood  of  tears  relieved  her  excitement 
She  kissed  the  Gaz^  and  tiumked 
me  warmly  Ibr  having  brought  it  to 
her.  She  presently  rung  the  beU,  and 
desired  the  butler  to  be  sent  for,  Who 
soon  made  his  appearance. 

**Aretheyatainner?"  flAie  inquired. 
He  bowed.  *«Then  give  them  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  let  them  diitik 
their  master's  health ;  fijr**— — 

She  could  not  finish  the  sentence,  and 
I  added  for  hei^*«  Colonel  St.  Helea 
has  been  engaoed  in  a  glorioos  action, 
and  has  gained  great  distinction"—^ 

**ril  give  it,  ma'am— sir— I  will," 
interrupted  the  impatient  but^; 
**  we'll  be  sure  to  drink  my  master's 
health,  ma'am — ^his  best  health— and 
yours,  ma'am— and  the  young  gentle- 
man ;  Lord,  sir,  it  couldn't  M  other- 
wise !•  Is  master  hurt,  sirl" 

**Nota  hair,  I  believe,"  I  answered. 

•*Lord  Almighty!"  he  ezdaimed, 
unconsciously  snapping  his  fingers,  as 
his  hands  hunff  down,  •'only  fo  think 
of  it,  ma'am^ow  glad  you  must  be, 
ma'am — and  young  master  there, 
ma'am ;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
ma'am?" 

** Thank  you,  Bennet,  thank  you! 
makib  yourselves  happy,  for  I  am  sure 
I  am,"  replied  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  as  w^ 
as  her  agitation  would  allow  her — and 
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tke  buUer  withdrew.  Poor  Mrs.  St. 
%]en  asked  me  a  hundred  questions, 
idiich  I  had  no  more  means  c^  an- 
8wering[  than  herself;  and,  in  short, 
was  eyideotly  greatly  excited.  As  I 
stood  at  the  open  window,  which 
opened  on  the  lawn,  admiring  for  a 
moment  the  prospect  it  commanded, 
mr  eye  caught  the  figure  of  a  cavalry 
<^cer,  in  undress  uniform,  followed 
hr  his  ffTCom,  cantering  easily  towards 
Densleigh. 

«*  Who  can  this  be,  Mrs.  St.  Helen  V* 
said  I,  pointing  him  out  to  her,  as  she 
rase  from  the  sofii. 

••  Who^  Doctor  1  where  V*  she  inqui- 
red  hastily. 

*i  It  is  an  officer,  in  undress  uniform, 
eridCTtiy  coming  hither,— I  suppose 
he  brings  you  official  information." 
At  that  moment  the  approachiuji^ 
fiffures  were  again,  for  an  instant,  vi- 
aible  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road ;  and 
Mrs.  St.  H^en,  slightly  changing 
color,  exclaimed,  with,  as  I  thought, 
a  certain  tremor  easily  accounted 
for— «*Oht  yes— I  know  who  it  is — 
Captain  Aiverley,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Cmmander-in-chief— no  doubt  he 
comes  to  tell  me  what  I  know  already, 
through  your  kindness— -and— he  may 
also  bring  me  letters." 

"  Very  possibly !— Well,  dear  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  I  most  cordially  congratu- 
late you  on  this  good  news ;  but,  pray, 
don't  suffer  yourself  to  be  excited," 
said  I,  taking  up  ray  hat  and  stick. 

••  Don't — don't  hurry  away,  Doctor," 
fibe  replied.  I  took  her  hand  in 
mine,  it  was  cold,  and  trembled.  I 
hastily  repeated  my  advice,  having 
already  staid  longer  than  my  engage- 
meols  allowed,  and  took  my  leave. 
As  I  reached  my  carriage.  Captain 
Aiverley — if  such  was  tne  ofacer's 
name— was  just  entering  the  gate, 
vfaich  his  groom  was  holdmg  open  for 
him. 

«W^,"  thought  I,  as  I  drove  off, 
''if  I  were  Colonel  St.  Helen,  and  six 
or  seven  thousand  miles  off,  I  should 
not  exactly  prefer  a  tete-H'tUe^  even 
on  the  subject  ox  my  own  magnificent 
exploits,  between  my  beautuul  wife 
and  that  handsome  officer," — ^for  oer- 
taiidy,  as  far  as  my  hurried  scrutiny 
went,  I  never  had  seen  a  man  with  a 
finer  perKm  and  air,  or  a  more  pre- 
poBsessin^  countenance.  That  was 
the  first  tmie  that  I  had  ever  seen  or 
heard  of  Captain  Aiverley. 

Some  little  time  after  this  occur- 
rence, the  death  of  an  elder  brother 
99* 


entitled  Colonel  St  Helen  to  an  income 
of  several  thousands  a-year,  and  a 
house  in  the  immediate  neufiborhood 
of  Berkeley  Square.  This  was  an 
event  the  Colonel  had  anticipated  be- 
fore leaving  England,  as  his  brother 
had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of 
health :  and  he  had  arranged  with  his 
solicitor  and  man  of  business,  that 
should  the  event  take  place  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he 
held  Densleigh,  efforts  were  to  be 
made  to  continue  the  lease,  and  the 

house  in  Street  was  to  be  let, 

but  not  for  longer  than  three  years. 
If,  however,  Densleigh  could  not  be 
secured  for  a  fiirther  lease,  Uien  Mrs. 

St.  Helen  was  to  occupy Street, 

till  the  Colonel's  return  to  England. 
Colonel  St.  Helen's  brother  died  short- 
ly before  the  lease  of  Densleigh  ex- 
J»ired,  and  its  proprietor,  wishing  to 
ive  in  it  himself,  declined  to  renew  the 
lease.  The  necessary  arrangements 
therefore  were  made  for  removing  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  with  her  establishment,  to 

^^  Street — a  noble  residence,  which 

the  Colonel  had  left  orders  should,  in 
the  contingency  which  had  happened, 
be  furnished  entirely  according  to  Mrs. 
St.  Helen's  wishes.  He  had  afoo  made 
the  proper  arrangements  for  putting 
her  in  possession  of  an  additional  al- 
lowance of  L.2000  a-year ;  and  under 
the  judicious  superintendence  of  his 
solicitor,  all  these  arrangements  were 
speedily  and  satisfactorily  carried  into 
effect ;  and  Mrs.  St  Helen  was  duly 
installed  the  mistress  of  her  new  and 
ele^nt  residence,  with  a  handsome 
equipage,  a  full  retinue  of  servants, 
and  a  clear  income  of  L.d,500  a-year, 
including  her  former  allowance.  Oh, 
unhappy,  infatuated  husband,  to  have 
made  such  an  arrangement !  Would 
that  you  had  never  permitted  your 
lovely  wife  to  enter  such  scenes  of 
dazzlinff  danger— that  you  had  rather 
placed  her  in  secret  retirement  till 
your  return — far  from  the  "garish 
eye"  of  the  world-r^iven  in  some  lone 
sequestered  spot 

"  Where  glide  the  sonbeams  through  the 

latticed  boughs^ 
And  fell  like  dew-drops  on  the  spangled 

^ronnd, 
To  light  the  diamond-beetle  on  his  way : 
Where  cheerful  openings  let  the  sky  look 

down 
Into  ihe  very  heart  of  solitude, 
Oa  little  gajrden-plots  of  social  flowers, 
That  crowded  from  the  shades  to  peep  at 

daylight; 
Or  where  impermeable  foliage  made 
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MSdnifht  at  noon,  and  ^hitl  damp  horror  think  It's  quhe  a  treat  to  see  sock 
rtigD'd  waltzing  as  theirs." 

O'er  dead  (klleti  leaves  and  thning  u  oh,  1  dare  say  its  aU  correct 
tangoscs ;  enough,  if  one  comes  to  ilmt.    I  nuisl 

own,  I  shoald  not  waltz  myself,  if  I 


— tfny  tohert  but  in  London.    It  was 


were   married,^*  said   the  glistening 


done.-  however,  at  the  impube  of  .  ;kd;t<^"^'hSrightan^d.^;n^^^^ 
Cl'Sr^SJ'SISSS'r*'*'*'"  elaborately dr^heaTwilh^Uld^ 


I  was  driving  home  down Street 

one  evening  alone,  on  my  return  from 


be  naxvt  air.    The  ladies  were  two  of 
the  daughters  of  the  Enri  of  Hether- 
ingham— I  knew  not  who  tiie  gentle- 
man was. 
'*  Really,  I  must  say  it's  too  bad* 
a  dinner  party,  where  f  was  stopped  under  circumstances,''  said  one  of  the 
f(^  a  moment  by  a  crowd  of  carriages  ladies,  disdainfully  eyeing  a  couple 

opposite  Lady 's ;  and  recollected  who  were  floating  gracefully  round 

that  1  had  promised  to  look  in,  if  pos-  the  room,  and  who  presently  stopped 
sible.  I  therefore  got  out,  and  made  in  front  of  where  I  was  standing-* 
my  way  as  soon  as  I  could  into  the  the  lady  apparently  exhausted  fbr 
Crowded  mansion.  Can  any  thing  be  the  moment  with  her  exertion.  The 
absunter  than  such  a  scene?  i  al-  reader  may  guess  my  feelings  o(i  re- 
ways  disliked  balls  and  routs;  but  cognising  in  these  waltzers^aptain 
such  as  the8€  must  be  perfectly  into-  Alverley  and  Mrs.  St  Helen !  Fearfbl 
lerable,  I  fhncy,  to  any  sober,  rational  of  encountering  her  eye,  I  slipped 
person.  It  was  full  five  minutes  be-  away  from  where  I  had  been  standing 
fore  I  could  force  my  way  up  stah^  — but  not  before  1  heard  one  of  &e 
and  along  the  spacious  landing,  to  the  fair  critics,  immediately  before  whom 
door  of  the  principal  room,  into  which  the  pair  of  waltzers  were  standing,  act- 
**all  the"  unhappy  ^worW*  had  dress  her  wiih  a  sweet  air,  and  com- 
squeezed  Hself,  and  was  undergoing  pliment  her  on  her  performance  \  At 
'      '     '  a  little  distance  1  continued  to  observe 

her  movements.  She  was  dressed 
magnificently,  and  became  her  dress 
She  was  certainly  the 
woman  in  the  room ; 
and,  with  her  companion,  who  was  in 
full  regimentals,  one  of  the  most  con* 
spicuoDs  couples  present.  After  a  few 
minutes*  pausot  spent  in  conversing 


nurjgatory.    How  many  hundreds  of 

ladi^'  maids  and  valets  would  have 

gone  distracted  to  see  their  mistresses 

and  masters  so  unable  to  display  their  magniflcently 

handiwork — standing    jammed   togc-  most  k)eautinil 

ther  !— but  this  is  enjoyment  and  rai- 

shion— why  should  1  find  fault  with 

those  who  experience  pleasure  in  such 

scenes  t    After  gazing  on  the  glisten- 

kiff  confused  sceoe  fot  a  moment,  ad-  with  her  two  affectionate  cousins,  she 


miring  the  fbrtitude  of  those  who  were 
enduring  the  heat  and  pressure  with- 
out a  murmur,  perceiving  no  one  that 
I  knew,  at  least  within  speaking  dis. 
tance,  I  passed  on  towards  another 
room,  in  search  of  Lady ,  whom 


suflered  her  partner  gently  to  lead  her 
off  again  among  the  waltzers.  I  could 
not  help  following  her  motions  with 
minglca  feelings  m  pity  and  indigna- 
tion. I  resolved  to  throw  myself  111 
her  way  before  quitting  the  room ;  and 


I  wished  to  show  that  I  bad  kept  my  for  that  purpose  stepped  in  front  of 
promise.  The  second  room  was  much  the  circle  of  bystanders.  I  knew  a  lit*' 
less  crowded,  and  real,  not  make-  tie  of  Captain  Alverley's  character,  at 
believe,  dancing  was  going  for-  least,  by  his  reputation;  and  recoHect" 
ward.  ed  the  agitation  his  approach  had  oc*- 

^  She's  very  beautiful,  is  she  not  t"  casioned  her,  on  my  pointing  out  his 
Slid  a  gentleman  Just  before  me,  to  figure  to  her  at  Densleigh.  There  were 
one  of  the  two  ladies  who  leaned  upon  f(Kir  or  ^ve  couples  waltzing;  and  thoee 
his  arm,  and  who  seemed  looking  en-  whom  I  was  so  eagerly  (Hiserving,  % 
ticairy  at  the  dancers — •^Y-e-s,  ra-  second  time  stoppS  immediately  in 
ther,''  was  the  answer,  in  a  languid,  front  of  where  I  now  stood-^te  apolo^ 
drawling  tone.  giziug  for  the  force  with  which  he  had 

**  Waltzes  well  enough,"  said  the  conne  against  me.  She,  too,  observed 
olher  lady,  •*  but  for  my  pi^rt  I  quite  it,  and  turned  her  head  to  seeto  whoni 
dislike  to  see  it"  her  partner  had  apologised.    The  in- 

**'  Dislike  to  see  it?  You  Joke,"  in-  stant  she  recognised  me^  her  features 
terrupted  the  gentleman  ;  <«why  do  became  suffused  with  cHmsoo.  Her 
you  dislike  it?   Upoo  my  honor*  I  cooipankNi  observed  it, and  looked  at 
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ne  witb  a  surprised  and  hayglitj  air* 
as  if  designing  to  discourage  me  fVoro 
ipeaking  to  her.  I  was  n^  howereri 
Is  be  deterred  by  such  a  trifle. 

•How  are  you.  Doctor l^—ssid, 
or  rather  stammered  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
giving  noe  her  hand,  which  I  thought 
trembled  a  little. 

•  When  did  you  hear  fhxn  the  Co- 
lonel last  V*  I  enquired  presently,  dis- 
ngarding  the  insulting  air  of  impa* 
timco  manifested  by  Captain  Alvcr- 
Isy,  who  could  not  avoid  obsenrSngthe 
slight  agitation  and  surprise  my  pre- 
aence  had  occasioned  his  beautifbl 
partner. 

*^Oh— I  heard  from  India— not  fbr 
aeveral  months— oh,  yes,  I  did,  about 
■X  weeks  ago^He  was  very  well 
when  he  wrote."  Partly  with  the  fa- 
tigue of  waltzing,  and  partly  through 
mentid  discomposure,  she  was  evi- 
dently agitated.  She  would  have  con. 
tmued  her  conversation  with  me,  but 
Caf^in  Alverley  insisted  on  taking 
her  in  quest  of  a  seat,  and  of  refresh. 
ment.  I  soon  aAer  quitted  the  house, 
without  any  further  attempt  to  see 

Lady ;  and  my  thoughts  were  so 

much  occupied  with  the  casual  ren- 
contre I  have  Just  described,  that  I 
walked  several  paces  down  the  street, 
on  my  way  home,  before  I  recollected 
that  my  carriage  was  waiting  for  me. 
I  had  seen  nothing  whatever  that  was 
dhrectly  improper— und  yet  I  felt,  or 
grieved  asthcugh  I  had.  Good  God  ! 
was  this  the  way  in  which  Mrs  St. 
Helen  teMtified  her  love  for  her  gene- 
rous, confidiog  husband— for  him  who 
had  so  aflectionately  secured  her,  by 
anticipation,  the  means  of  enjoying 
his  expected  accession  of  fortune — ^for 
him  %i  no  was  at  that  moment,  poseibly, 
gallantly  charging  in  action  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country— or  who  mi|;ht 
have  already  received  the  wound  which 
rendered  her  a  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren fotherless  ?  What  accursed  in- 
fluence had  deadened  her  keen  sensi- 
bilities—  had  hnpaired  her  delicate 
perception  of  prc^riety  1  I  began  to 
feel  heavy  misgivings  about  this  Cap- 
tain Alverley — in  short,  I  reached 
home  full  of  vexing  thoughts— for  Mrs. 
St  Helen  had  suddenly  sunk  many, 
many  degrees  in  my  estimation. 
She  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be  the 
same  woman  that  I  had  seen  some 
twelve  months  before  at  Densloigh — 
tiie  tender  mother,  the  enthusiastic 
wife.— «likK  had  come  to  her  t 


I  thought  It  dot  improbable  that  I 
should,  in  the  morning,  receive  a  mes* 
sage  from  her,  requesting  a  visit  dur- 
ine  the  dar ;  and  I  was  not  mistaken 
— 4or  while  sitting  at  breakfast,  her 
servant  brou|[ht  me  a  note  to  that  ef- 
fect—rcquesung  me  to  call,  if  conva- 
nient,  before  one  o'clock.  I  foresaw 
that  our  interview  would  be  of  a  dil^ 
ferent  description  to  any  former  one. 
However  uneasy  I  felt  on  her  accountt 
I  did  not  desire  to  be  placed  in  the  dis- 
agreeable position  of  receiving  eorpUu 
nations  ana  excuses  which  nothing  nad 
called  forth  but  her  own  consciousness 
of  impropriety,and  my  involuntary  air 
of  astonishment  on  the  preceding  even- 
ing. I  had  so  many  engagements  that 
day,  that  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock 
before  1  could  reach  Mrs.  St.  Helen's. 
She  sate  in  the  drawing-room,  with  her 
sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  who  had 
called  about  an  hour  before,— a  very 
elegant,  sweet  woman,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  her  senior.  I  had  evi- 
dently interrupted  an  unpleasant  inter- 
view between  them;  for  the  former 
was  in  tears,  and  the  latter  looked 
agitated, — while,  consequently,  all  of 
us  looked  rather  embarrassed. 

«"  Doctor "  said  Mrs.  St  Helen, 

quickly,  after  a  few  ordinary  en- 
quiries, "  now,  do  pray  tell  me,  did 
you  see  any  thing  objectiooable  In 
my" — -r 

'^Emma!  how  am  you  be  so  fool- 
ish," interrupted  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  rising, 
with  much  displeasure.  **  I  am  really 
extremelv  vexed  with  you  I"  and  she 
quitted  tihe  room  without  r^arding 
Mrs.  St.  Helen's  entreaties  that  she 
would  stay.  I  should  have  liked 
to  tdlow  her,  or  that  she  had  remained, 
during  my  brief  visit.  I  proceeded 
immediately,  with  a  matter-of-fieict  air, 
to  make  a  tew  professional  enquiries. 

"But,  my  dear  Doctor ,"  said 

she,  earnestly,  without  answering  my 
question*— « do  tell  me  candidly, 
what  did  you  see  so  very  particular 
— and  amiss— in  my  conduct  last 
night?" 

««What  did  I  see  amiss  1  Dear 
Mrs.  St.  Helen,  you  amaze  me  I    I  had 

not  been  at  Lady 's   above  a 

minute  or  two  before  we  met,  and  I 
left  almost  directiv  after" 

*<  Then  what  aid  your  look  mean! 
Do,  Dear  Doctor,  tell  me  what  that  look 
meant — I  really  could  not  help  ob- 
serving it— and  I  can't  forget  it** 

<*  Mrs.  St  Helen !  you  really   uite 
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-^you  ipust  have  strangely  mistaken 
my  looks." 

**  Perhaps  you  don't — I  suppose- 
that  is— I  know  what  you  meant— was 
it  that  you  didn't  admir^  married 
women  waltzing?  Now, cfo  tell  me, 
for  I  feel  quite  unhappy/' 

"Well,  since  you  are  so  very 
anxious  to  know  my  opinion,  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  a" 

••Oh,  pray  jeo  on.  Doctor!"*— in^ 
terrupted  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  impatientl]^. 

•*  why,  all  I  was  going  to  say  is, 
that  I  certainly  do  not  leel  particU" 
larly  pleased— but  I  may  be  quite 
absurd— at  seeing  married  women 
waltzing,  especially  fnothersJ* 

**^Dear  Doctor,  and  why  not?  You 
can't  think  how  much  I  respect  your 
opinion ;  but  surely,  good  neavens ! 
what  can  there  be  indelicate" 

<•  Mrs.  St  Helen !  I  did  not  use  the 
word" 

"Well,  but  I  know  you  meant  it; 
why  won*t  you  be  candid  now.  Doc- 
tor ?  But  had  you  no  other  reason  t"— 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"My  dear  Mrs.  St.  Helen!  what 
reason  could  I  possibly  have?"  I 
interrupted,  eravely — wishing  to  put 
an  end  to  what  threatened  to  become 
a  very  unpleasant  discussion.  "I 
have  given  you  an  answer  to  the 
strange  question  you  asked ;  and  now 
suppose*' 

"Oh,  Doctor,  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt putting  me  off  in  this  way — I 
can  read  a  look  as  well  as  any  one. 
I  must  have  been  blind  not  to  see 
yours.  The  fact  is — I  suppose" — 
she  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her 

S^es,  which  were  again  beginning  to 
isten  with  tears — "  if  you  would  but 
Be  honest — did  you  not  think  I  was 
wrong  in  waltzing  when  my  husband 
— ^is  abroad — and — and  in  danger?" 
She  sobbed. 

"Really,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  you  will 
persist  in  making  my  position  here  so 
unpleasant,  that  I  must  indeed  take 
my  leave."  At  that  moment  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching 
in  the  street.  Mrs.  St.  Helen  heard  it, 
too;  and  hurrying  to  the  bell,  pulled  it 
with  undisguised  trepidation.  As 
soon  as  the  servant  entered  she  said, 
in  a  \;ebement  tone,  "  Not  at  home ! 
Not  at  home !"  In  spite  of  her  efforts 
to  conceal  it,  she  trembled  violently, 
and  her  face  became  paler  than  before. 
Determined  to  ascertain  whether  or 


not  my  ^den  suspiciODS  were  cor» 
rect,  I  rose,  intending  to  walk  to  the 
window,  when  I  expected  to  see  Cap- 
tain  Alverley ;  but  she  prevented  me^ 
doubtless  purposelyy— extending  her 
arm  towaras  me,  and  begging  me  to 
feel  her  pulse.  Bo  I  waa  kept  en- 
gaged till  I  heard  the  hall-door  closed, 
after  an  evident  parley,  and  the  retreat* 
ing  of  the  equestrian  visitor.  I  had 
been  requested  U>  call  before  one 
o'clock — it  was  naw  past  two:  had 
she  engaged  to  ride  out  with  Captain 
Alverley  ? 
"  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my 

f^ulse.  Doctor  ?"  inquired  Mrs.  St.  He- 
en,  breathing  more  freely,  but  still  by 
no  means  calm. 

"  Why,  it  shows  a  high  degree  ci 
nervous  irritability  and  excitement, 
Mrs.  St.  Helen." 

"  Very  probably ;  and  no  wonder  1 
People  are.  so  cruel,  and  so  scanda^! 
lous."*-She  burst  into  tears.  ^  Here's 
my  sister  been  lecturing  me  this  hour 
—naif  killing  me !    She  insists" 

"Pray  restrain  your  feelings  Mrs. 
St.  Helen!  Why  all  this  agitation t 
I  am  not  your  &tner  confessor,"  said 
J,  endeavoring  to  assume  a  gay  air. 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  paused,  and  sobbed 
heavily. 

"  She  tells  me  that  my  behavior  is 
so— so  light,  that  I  am  getting  myself 
talked  about." — She  seemed  exceed- 
ingly distressed.  "  Now,  dear  Doctor, 
if  you  really  love  me,  as  a  very,  very 
old  friend— I'm  sure  I  love  you  I— do 
tell  me,  candidly,  have  you  ever  heard 
any  thing  ?" 

"  Never,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  I  sdemnlj 
assure  you,  have  I  heard  your  name 
mentioned,  to  my  knowledge,  till  last 
night,  when  I  happened  to  overhear 
two  ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  wonder- 
ing at  your  waltzing" 

"Oh,"  she  interrupted  me  with 
great  vivacity,  "I  know  who  they 
were  \  My  cousins !  My  sweet,  good- 
natured  cousins — Oh,  the  vipers  ! 
Wherever  I  go  they  hiss  at  me !  But 
I'll  endure  it  no  longer  X  111  drive  to 
Square  this  very  day,  and  in- 
sist"  

"  If  you  io,  Mrs.  St  Helen,  and  men- 
tion one  syllable  of  what  I  have  per- 
haps unguardedly  told  you,  and  what 
I  could  not  help  overhearing,  we  never 
meet  again." 

"Then  what  am  I  to  do?"  she 
exelaimed,  passkmately.     "Am  I  to 
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odure  all  this  1    Mist  I  sufifer  myself  passhig  through  mymiod  last  night 


to  be  slandered  with  impunity  !** 

•*  God  forbid,  Mrs.  St.  Helen  that 
you  should  be  slandered." 
•*  Then  what  am  I  to  dof 
"Give  no  occasion,"  I  answered, 
more  drily  perhaps  than  I  had  in- 
tended. 

'^Give  no  occasion,  indeed!^ 
echoed  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  with  an  indig- 
nant air,  rising  at  the  same  time,  and 
walldng  rapidly  two  and  firo.    **  And 


at  Lady 


-*8r    She  spoke  not, 


but  continued  her  foce  in  her  handker- 
chief. **  I  was  thinking  that,  perhaps 
at  the  moment  you  wfSre  being  whirled 
round  the  room  by  that  Captain  Al. 
yerley,'yourgalhint  husband,  charging 
at  the  bead  of  his  regiment,  might  be 
tumbling  dead  from  his  horse." 
**  Ah  t  and  so  did  I  the  moment  I 


saw  you  !'*  almost  shrieked  Mrs.  St 

^__^.       Helen,  suddenly  raisinff  her  pallid  fiioe 

who  says  that  I  ever  hmw  given  oeca-  firom  the  handkerchief  in  which  it  had 
sion  1"  fizint  her  bright  eye  upon  beeif  buried.  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
me  with  a  kmd  of  defiance.  culty  in  prerenting  her  ^ing  off  into 

«*  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  you  ereatlv  grieve  violent  hysterics.  After  along  struggle 
and  surprise  me  by  all  this.  You  ask  with  her  tumultuous  feelings.  ^  O 
me  agam  and  again  for  an  answer  to  Arthur,  Arthur  I"  she  eiclahned  in 
a  v^  strange  question,  and  when  at  such  a  tone  as  brought  the  tears  sod* 
length  you  get  one,  you  are  afflnonted  denly  into  my  eyes—**  if  I  have  ever 
with  me  for  giving  it.  I  declare  that  wronged  you  in  thought,  in  word,  or 
I  know  nothing  whatever  about  your  in  deed  l'^— ^ 
conduct,  one  way  or  the  other.  But  **  Impossible !  —  perfectly  impossi- 
since  you  have  forced  me  to  speak,  ble !"  I  exclaimed  with  energy,  in 
"      "    '"  *    a  eheerihl  exulting  tone. 

**Nol"8he  exclaimed,  sitting  sod* 
denly  upright*  while  a  noble  expres- 
sion Wmed  in  her  excited  features^ 


very  reloctantly—fbr  I  have  no  busi- 
ness to  enter  into  any  such  matters— I 
can  but  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that 
if  the  IcMigue  of  scandal  and  envy  is 

bosy  with  you,  you  must  be  extraordi-  which  were  blanched  with  hervehe- 
- — t .„-_^._i^. jjjgjj^  emotions.    "No!    I    am    his 

wife  1 1  am  the  mother  of  his  children  I 
I  have  not  betrayed  them ;  I  will 
not!" 

I'looked  at  her  with  astonishment ; 
the  wild  smile  passed  quickly  firom 


naruy  on  your  guard  to  let  your  con- 
duct ffive  them  the  lie !" 

**  My  dear  Doctor,"  said  she,  sud- 
denly resuming  her  seat,  and  speaking 
in  the  sweetest  and  most  sorrowftu 
tone  of  voice,  **  I— I  wQl  be  more  guard- 
ed ;  I— I  will  not  waltz  again*"  Sobs  her  pallid,  beautfibl  oountenance,  and 
prevented  her  going  on.  I  took  her  ^e  sunk  back  im  the  sofh  in  a  swoon. 
Bind  cordially.  I  instantly  summoned  assistance,  and 

«■  I  am  deliehted  to  hear  you  say  so,  her  maid,  with  one  or  two  other  fbmale 

Mrs.  St.  Helen.     I  know  well  your  servants,  presently  entered  hastily 

high  honor,  your  purity  at  principle ;  with  water  and  smelling-salts, 

bu^  believe  me,  your  mnocedt  unsus^  **I  knew  she  was  ill,  sir,"  said  her 

pecting  frankness  may  yet  expose  you  maid  Joyce:  **  she's  not  been  quite 

often  to  danger.    Why  may  I  not  tell  herself  I  may  say  this  several  weeks, 

you  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  dear  Mrs.  This  constant  going  out  at  nights 

Bt  Helen  ?  they  are  towards  you  more  doesn't  do  for  h^,  and  I've  often  told 

■  her  so^sirr 


those  of  a  father  than  a  friend  or  phy< 
sidan.  You  are  y6uQg,  why  should 
I  not  tell  you  what  you  know— you 
are  very  beautiful :"  she  buried  her 
fiioe  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobbed 
almost  convulsively.  **  The  men  of 
the  world— of  ^hion— into  whose 
way  you  have  been  lately  so  much 
thrown,  are  often  very  unprincipled 
and  ba^ ;  they  may,  with  subtle 
wickedness,  contrive  snares  for  you 
that  your  innocent  inexperience  can 


**I  suppose  she  goes  out  a  great 
deal  in  the  evenings  1" 

*«0h  yes, sir;  three  or  four  timea 
a-week,  and  oflener,  sir." 

« Is  it  generally  late  before  she 
comes  back  1" 

"Never  hardly  before  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir ;  and 
so  tired  and  knocked  up,  as  one  may 

say" Here  Mrs.  St.  Helen  began 

^ ^ to  revive.    She  seemed  very  much 

not  detect  till  perhaps  too  late."  She  annoyed  when  she  had  thoroughly 
involuntarily  squeezed  my  hand,  for  I  recovered  her  consciousness,  at  being 
still  held  hers,  but  attempted  no  reply,  surrounded  by  the  servants.  After 
*Kow,  may  I  tell  you  what  was  really  giving  her  a  few  directions— for  ahe 
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was  8u£fering  slightly  from  a  cold,  I 
left*  proraising  to  call  upon  her  again 
in  a  day  or  two. 

Three  or  four  times  O'toeek  and 
qflener !  The  words  rung  in  my  ears 
long  after  Mrs.  St.  Helen  was  out  of 
my  sieht.  Was  this  the  same  woman 
that  ,had  once  inquired  with  such  a 
passionate  air  whether  Colonel  St. 
Helen  ever  thought  of  her  and  her 
children,  when  he  was  goinff  to  the 
field,  and  surrounded  by  death?  How 
would  that  gallant  heart  of  his  have 
been  wrung,  at  such  a  moment,  had  he 
known  in  what  manner  she  conducted 
herself  during  his  absence!  Despite 
what  had  recently  passed  between  us, 
I  trembled  lor  Mrs.  St.  Helen :  I  knew 
not  how  far  she  might  be  already 
committed— to  what  extent  her  light 
and  thoughtless  behavior  might  have 
given  encouragement  to  those  ever 
j^eady  to^take  advantage  of  such  con- 
duct :  her  emotions  had  been  violent, 
and  were  ho  doubt  genuine ;  and  yet 
the  agonies  I  had  been  witnessing 
might  be  little  else  than  the  mere 
spsAms  of  declining  virtue ! 

Of  Captain  Alverley— the  Honora^ 
hk  Charles  Alverley— I  regret  that 
I  should  have  to  speak  at  any  length. 
But  I  must— he  is  one  of  the  main 
figures  in  this  painfbl  picture— he  is 
the  Destroteb.  He  belonged  t6  a 
high  family ;  was  a  well-educated  and 
aocompliimedman— of  handsome  per- 
son and  an  irresistible  address ;  yet» 
neverthdess^  as  heartless  a  villain  as 
ever  existed.  He  was  a  systematic 
seducer.  'The  fair  sex  he  professed 
to  idolize  r  jet  he  could  not  look  upon 
them  but  with  a  lustful  and  corrupting 
eye.  He  was  proverbial  forhisgal- 
lantries ;  he  made  everything  subser- 
vient  to  them.  His  character  was 
well  known,  and  yet,  alas!  he  was 
everywhere  esteemed  iu  society,  in 
whose  pariance  he  was— a  gentleman ! 
Who  could  resist  the  gay,  the  bland, 
the  graceful  Alverley,  with  his  coronet 
in  expectation? 

Why— asks  one,  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  world  about  him — is  such  a 
wretch  created  and  suffered  to  infest 
the  fairest  regions  of  humanity  ?  It 
might  as  well  fat  asked,  why  has  the 
Almighty  created  the  cobra  or  the 
crocodile! 

Captain  AlvQrley,.as  already  intimat- 
ed, bad  excited  a  strone  interest  in 
Miss  Annesley's  heart  before  she  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  Colonel  St. 
Helen.    Having  discovered  her  want 


of  fortune,  he  withdrew,  on  the  plem 
already  mentioned,  from  the  competi- 
tion for  her  hand ;  but  he  never  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  had,  in  fact,  deter, 
mmed,  come  what  would,  on  effecting 
the  ruin  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen ;  and  he  set 
to  work  patiently,  and,  as  he  often 
considered,  scientifically.  It  has  been 
supposed — though  with  What  truth  I 
know  not— that  he  had  something  or 
other  to  do  with  poor  Colonel  St.  He- 
len's summons  upon  foreign  service ; 
and  the  moment  tnat  he  hadsailed«  the 
fiend  commenced  his  operations.  They 
were  long  retarded,  however,  by  the 
strictly  secluded  life  Mrs.  St.  Helen  led 
at  Densleigh,  occupied  with  her  holy 
and  happy  maternal  duties.  Would 
^o  Heaven  that  she  had  never  quitted 
the  one,  or  been  diverted,  even  for  a 
ijfioment,  from  the  performance  of  the 
other !  The  accidental  rencontre  at 
the  Horse^Guardi  I  have  already 
mentioned.  The  instant  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  his  Royal  master  to 
bear  a  kind  message  to  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
he  determined  upon  the  demeanor  he 
should  assume— one  at  once  delicate 
and  deferential— fraught  with  sympa- 
thy for  her  evident  muferkig.  Obser- 
ving her  agitation  he  did  not  attempt, 
by  a  look  or  a  word,  to  remind  her 
that  the^  had  ever  met  before ;  con* 
fining  himself,  with  perfect  tact,  to 
the  delivery  of  the  message  with  which 
he  had  been  charged.  When  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  abruptly  drove  off,  in  the  man- 
ner ali^ead^r  described,  his  vile  heart 
leaped  for  joy.  His  practised  eye  saw 
that  her,  agitation  was  not  etuimy  af^ 
tributable  to  the  errand  on  which  she 
had  come.  Heceiiainly  had  remained 
standing  in  the  manner  Mrs.  Ogilvio 
had  described,  but  it  was  not  in  asto- 
nishment ;  he  was  pondering  what  had 
just  happened ;  and  in  a  few  moments 
returned  to  the  room  he  had  quitted, 
with  a  flush  on  his  countenance,  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  infernal  campaign.  Some 
six  or  eight  months  afterwards  a  packet 
arrived  at  the  Horse-Quards  from  In- 
dia, enclosing  a  letter,which  the  writer. 
Colonel  St.  Helen,  begged  might  be 
thrown  into  the  post  for  Mrs.  St.  Helen. 
Of  this,  however.  Captain  Alverley 
took  charge,  and  that  very  afternoon 
rode  down  to  Densleigh,  and  delivered 
it  with  his  own  hands  into  those  of  the 
servant  —  **  with  Captain  Alverley 's 
compliments" — when  he  rode  off.  He 
justly  considered  that  his  delicacy  in 
doing  so  could  not  but  be  appreciated. 
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It  was  80 !— Had  Mrs.  St  Helen  then 
dosely  and  faithfully  examined  her 
beartt  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
nature  of  her  feelings  on  finding  that 
Captain  Alverley  had  himself  brou^t 
her  a  letter  with  the  immediate  receipt 
of  which  he  supposed  she  could  be  so 
much  gratified*  and  that  he  had  ab- 
stained £rofn  personally  deli?erin|i^  it ; 
—had  she  done  this,  her  terror-«tricken 
^e  might  have  detected  the  serpent, 
dun-glistening  in  dreadful  beauty,  be- 
neath the  concealing  foliage.     The 
sodden  shudder  would  have  been  her 
aalTatkm.    But  she  did  not— she  could 
not.    Not  hers  was  the  salutary  habit 
or  the  power  of  self-examination ;  not 
hers,  alas !  had  been  the  blessed  vigi- 
lance of  a  fond  and  virtuous  mother, 
exercised  over  her  young  years!— 
Already,  in  the  sight  of  God,  had  oom- 
meneed  the  guilt  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
who  yet  nev^theless  was  unconscious 
of  tte  presence  or  approach  of  evil, 
even  in  thought.   But  why?    Because 
of  her  fatal  remissness  in  guarding  the 
**  approaches  of  her  heart."    Had  she . 
then  a^ed   help  from  Heaven,  she 
might  have  perceived    the    danger 
wmch  nothing  out  Heaven's  ligl^tccmld 
have  detected.    The  tempter,  says  an 
dd  divine,  **  is  then  ever  nighest,  when 
we    think   him  farthest  off."     Yes, 
a  sobtle  poison  had  ah'eady  been  im- 
peroeptiblT  infiised,  in  infinitely  small 
quanuty,  it  roav  be,  into  the   heart 
of  Mrs.  Bt.  Helen — a  poison  of  slow 
but  inevitable  operatioo.    O  woman, 
th»  is  the  point  of  danger !    I  repeat 
it,  that,  harsh  and  unjust  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, from  the  moment  alluded  to, 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  became  an  accomplice 
in  e^<^ing  her  own  ruin.     Not  that 
tibe  had  as  yet  sensibly  or  consciously 
sufiered  any  injury ;  the  wtfe  and  the 
mother  were  still  supreme  in  Mrs.  St. 
B^^ ;  her  quick  and  ardent  feelings 
knew  of  no  other  objects,  no  other  out- 
lets than  these.    O  unhap])y  woman ! 
why  was  it  that  when  Captain  Alverley 
conveyed  to  youthe  intelligenceof  your 
husband's  triumphs,  yoti  tremblcxi  at 
hearing  of  it?      Why  was  that  &int 
flutter  at  your  heart?    Had  not  /  al- 
ready communicated  all  he  dune  to 
tell?     What  feelings  flitted  through 
your  bosom  when,  leaning  against  the 
window,   you  followed   the  retiring 
figure  of  Alverley.    He  had  been  most 
eloquent  in  praise  of  your  husband ; 
his  winning  tones  entered  your  heart; 
but  how  failed  yogr  eye  to  encounter 


the  ardent  ]oQk  with  which  he  regarded 
you  ?  Ought  not  the  conscious  differ, 
ence  between  the  feelinffs  with  which 
you  regarded  him  and  me,  or  any 
other  indifferent  person,  to  have  sound- 
ed the  alarm,  in  your  husband's  name, 
in  every  chamber  of  your  heart  ?  Ill- 
fated  woman  I  dare  you  appeal  to  Hea«^ 
ven  to  testify  all  the  reelings  with 
which  you  heard  of  quitting  Densleigh 
for  London?  Were  you  even  reluc- 
tant to  take  that  step  because  of  your 
dislike  to  encounter  Alverley?  Would 
you  avow  the  feelings  with  which  you 
found  yourself  becoming  intimate  with 
his  distinguished  fiuniiy?  Alas!  did 
you  not  feel  a  secret  satis&ction  at  find- 
mg  yourself  sitting  at  Lord  's 

dinner-table,  with  Captain  Alverley 
beside  you?  Had  not  your  perception 
of  right  and  wrong  been  suddenly 
confused  and  disturbed,  how  could  you 
tolerate  his  altered  demeanor  towards 
vou  ?  Did  you  not  observe  and  trem- 
blingly appreciate  the  tact  with  which 
attentions,  exquisitely  flatterioff  and 
gratifying  to  voti,  were  eonoealed  from 
all  others  ?  Did  a  sense  of  securi^ 
from  observation  begin  to  evince  itsdf 
when  you  perceived  the  skill  with 
which  his  movements  were  directed  ? 
What  alteration  of  feeling' did  not  all 
this  imply  ?  Dreadful  questions — how 
clearly  does  your  disinclination  to  an- 
swer them  indicate  the  nature  of  the 
change  you  are  undergoing ! 

Mrs.  St.  Helen  had  not  been  in  Lon- 
don  half-a-year,  before  Captain  Alver- 
ley felt  that  he  was  triumphiog— that 
his  long-continued  and  deeply-laid 
schemes  were  conducting  him  to  suc- 
cess. The  first— the  very  first  step, 
he  had  felt  to  be  every  thing ;  it  had 
gained  him  an  interest,  however  faint, 
in  her  feelings,  and  he  cherished  it 
with  the  most  exquisite  skill,  the  most 
watchful  assiduity.  He  kept  hinm^ 
even  in  the  back-ground.  He  would 
excite  her  feelings  with  his  eenerous 
and  eloquent  eulogies  of  Colonel  St. 
Helen's  conduct  abroad ;  in  the  middle 
of  one  oi  them  he  suddenly  became 
confused,  heaved  a  faint  sigh,  and  re- 
sumed his  conversation  with  ill-dis- 
guised embarrassment.  He  busied  him- 
self—he took  infinite  pains— at  least  he 
led  her  to  think  so — ^in  procuring  the 
return  home  of  Colonel  St.  Helen;  thus, 
in  short,  aiid  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
he  at  length  disarmed  Mrs.  St  Helen 
by  lulling  her  suspicions,  or  rather 
preventing  their  being  excited.    Con. 
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^ummately  skilUd  in  the  workings  of 
the  female  heart,  he  guided  his  conduct 
according  to  the  indications  he  disco- 
vered. In  handing  her  one  night  to 
her  carriage  from. the  opera,  he  made 
a  point  of  insulting  a  gentleman,  who, 
With  a  lady  in  his  arm,  was  hurrying 
on  helbre  Captain  Alverley  and  Mrs. 
QU  Helen.  A  nurried  whisper  between 
the  two  gentlemen  satisfied  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  that  there  was  mischief  in  pre- 
paration.  **  For  Heaven's  sake  I"  she 
.  whispered,  in  excessive  trepidation — 
hut  he  gently  forced  h^r  into  the  car- 
riaffe,  and  permitted  it  to  drive  off 
without  his  uttering  a  word.  He 
gained  his  end.  The  evening  papers 
of  the  easuiBj?  day  dulv  announced 
an  ^  affiiir  of  honor"  oetween  the 
••Marquisof  *  ♦  ♦  •  V attended 
by^  tto,  and  Captain  A.  B.  C,  at- 
tended,^. **  The  meetinff  arose  out  of 
an  allied  affirent  offered  by  the  noble 
Marquis  to  a  **  young  and  beautifiii 
lady,  ^LC  dtc,  whom  the  Captain  was 
oonducting  to  her  oarriagef  die.  dec. 
Very  strange  to  say,  neither  party  did 
the  other  any  harm ! — Captain  Alver- 
ley,  on  the  next  opera  night,  found  his 
way  to  her  box. 

*^  Captain  Alverley !  how  could  you" 
'—commenced  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  very 
earnestly. 

•«  My  dear  Mrs.  St.  Helen  !*'  was  the 
only  reply,  with  a  look  that  none  could 

give  but  Captain  AWerley.    He  knew 
le  amount  of  his  gain,  and  was  in 
^ecstasies. 

In  the  progress  of  '^the  affiitr," 
Captain  Alverley's  next  ^tep  was  to 
accustom  Mrs.  St.  Helen  to  near  her- 
self called  a  flirt,  and  to  have  his 
name,  on  such  occasions,  always  ju- 
diciously coupled  with  hers.  The 
first  time  that  ever  she  waltzed 
with  him — which  he  justly  regarded 
as  an  open  triumph— was  in  conae- 

Suence  of  a  very  heated  altercation 
be  bad  with  Mrs.  OffHvie,  who  had 
freely  charged  her  with  culpable  light- 
ness of  conduct  with  reference  to 
Captain  Alverley;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
went,  as  she  hod  angrily  threatened, 
to  a  balU  where,  casting  a  look  of  de- 
fiance at  her  sister-in-law,  she  in- 
stantly  accepted  Captain  Alverley's 
invitation,  infinitely  to  his  astonish- 
ment. He  saw  his  position,  and  be- 
haved with  prudence.  After  one  or 
two  rounds,  he  led  her,  with  an  air  of 
the  propexest  deference  in  the  world. 


to  a  seat,  and  paid  her  no  marked  at- 
tentions whatever  during  the  evening. 
He  perceived  that  her  lynx-eyed  sister 
watched  his  ever^  movement ;  and  for 
up.  -ardsxkfafortmghthe  suspended  ail 
bui  the  most  ordinary  and  casual 
civ  Uties  and  attentions  to  Mrs.  St. 
He.3n.  Why  did  not  the  in&tuated 
woman  at  once  break  thr^igh  ail  the 
meshes  with  which  she  was  ^^w  con- 
scious of  being  surrounded  1  /  did 
no  sudden  alarm  of  virtue— no  iteaveo- 
inspired  strenffth— enable  her  to  **  fle 
like  a  bird  irom  the  snare  of  the 
fowler  r^  Alas,  that  I  should  have  to 
write  it !  She  did  not  now  itish  to  do 
so.  Not  that  jret  even  she  contem- 
plated  the  idea  of  positive  guilt— * 
vastly  far  from  it  She  was  so  coo- 
scious  of  her  own  strength,  as  ta  pre- 
vent all  appreheopions  on  that  scorn. 
It  is  true  she  was  occasionally  sensibla» 
with  a  heart-flutter  and  cheek  suf- 
fiised,  of  an  interest  in  Captain  Alver- 
ley, that  was  inconsbtent  with  the  un- 
divided affection  due  to  ber  husband } 
she  went  not  further  consciously,  but 
how  fisir  was  this ! — She  consoled  her- 
self with  the  notion  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly rather  coquettish— and  that  was 
almost  universaL  The  plain  truth 
was,  she  began  to  indulge  towards 
Captain  Alverlev  feelings  which  she 
no  longer  dared  to  scrutinize.  He 
vanity,  again,  would  not  suffer  her  to 
part  with  so  gay  and  dazzling  a  fot- 
lower — **she  was  surely  able  to  take 
care  of  herself!'' 

Once  or  twice  I  called  upon  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  in  pursuance  of  the  promiae 
1  made,  but  without  seeing  ner,  as 
she  had  just  gone  out.  This  n^fflUt 
or  it  might  not  be  true.  If  she  was 
denying  herself  to  me,  it  must  have 
been  on  account  of  what  had  taken 
place  on  the  occasion  alluded  to ;  and 
was  It  that  she  was  ashamed  cf  her 
frankness— of  the  extent  of  her  ad- 
missions, or  that  she  regretted  having 
made  them  from  other  considerattonsf! 
I  was  driving,  one  afternoon,  through 
the  Park,  on  nriy  way  to  a  padeDt  neAr 
Cumberland  Gfate,  when  1  happened 
to  overtake  the  open  carriage  or  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  driving  very  slowly,  alie 
being  in  conversation  with  an  eques- 
trian who  walked  his  horse  aloog- 
side,— and  I  soon  detected  in  him 
Captain  Alverley.  I  perceived  with 
-a  hurried  look  in  passing,  that  she  was 
listening  intently  to  what  he  was 
saying— looking  dowut  and  ili|^ j 
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coloring.  I  felt  aick  at  heart  for  her ! 
The  next  time  that  I  saw  her  at  home, 
the  seemed  rery  calm,  and  sensibly 
colder  in  her  manner  towards  me  than 
I  had  eTer  seen  her  before.  Sb'^'tlaade 
not — nor  of  course  did  I— the  jiUght. 
est  allusion  to  our  late  deediriote- 
resting  conyersation.  In  anljfer  to 
my  enquiries,  she  said  that  sh^'^^tis  in 
Tery  sHSd  health,  excebt  that  sBe  did 
p  *^''^#ileep  80  soundly  as  hereto- 
tJi  and  her  appetite  had  also  de- 
**  clinred^-^e  usual  consequences,  1  told 
^  her/ (^  ft  life  of  London  dissipation — 
^  of  irregular  hoars,  excitraoent,  and  fh- 
tigua. 

**A8  I  feel  rather  solitary  in  this 
larse  house,"  said  she,  **  I  have  inrited 
a  Miss  Churchill,  a  distant  relation  of 
the  Ckilonel's  to  pay  me  a  risit.— 
She's  a  rery  sweet  good  girl,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  insepara- 
hle."*  While  she  said  this,  a  slight 
eolor  mounted  into  her  cheek,  which 
set  me  speculating  upon  what  she  had 
Just  told  me.  Was  then  her  summons 
to  Miss  Churchill  a  ngn&l  of  distress  1 
Waa  it  that  she  began  to  ftiel  her  dan- 
ger— ^that  she  wnhed  a  protector- 
some  one  who  should  be  indeed,  as  she 
said,  insepatable  from  her— ever  by 
her  side^whose  presence  mi^t  check, 
'.  if  not  iH^rent  the  increasing  ardor 
and  attentions  oi  Captain  Alrerley  1 
^'  Faint  effort  of  endangered  virtue!— 
But  it  was  an  effort,  and  1  rejoiced  to 
see  it  made. 

•When  do  you  purpose  leaving 
town  1 1  enquired.'' 
'  •Leaving  town!"  she  exclaimed 
quickly—**  why,  dear  Doctor,  shoukl  I 
MAve  town  ?  "The  season  not  yet  at  its 
height  event  Besides^  I  hate tne coun- 
try— I  never  heartily  liked  it" 

•  I  thought,  Mrs.  St.  Helen" 

•  Oh  yes,"  she  interrupted  hastily, 
•  I  know  what  you  mean.  Densleigh 
was  certainly  a  pleasant  place  enough, 
but  we've  lost  it."  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  added— **  but  I  suppose 
that  about  August  we  must  go  down 
somewhere  or  other" 

**The  sea-air  will  do  wonders  for 
you  and  l(^  the  children.'* 

••  Yes— I  dare  say  it  would,"  she  re- 
plied, with  rather  an  indififerent  air — 
•but  at  present  they  are  very  well; 
I  always  have  them  taken  to  the  Park 
—and  whe^e  can  there  be  a  finer  air  ?" 
Here  some  visitors  were  announced, 
tiie  servant  at  the  same  time  laying 
down  six  or  seven  notes  and  cards  of 
invitation  upon  one  ol  the  tahies. 
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About  a  month  afterwards,  I  receiv- 
ed the  following  note  from  Mrs.  St. 
Helen : — 

"  Dear  Doctor,— Will  you  call  in 
here,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  to 
see  one  of  the  children,  who,  I  fear,  is 
poorly  1  Jones  tells  me  she  thinks  it  is 
the  nrieasles  1  I  hope  it  is  not  any  thing 
worse — the  scarlet  fever,  for  instance, 
or  small-pox.  But  you  can  soon  tell. 
1  shall  wait  at  home  for  you  till  two. 
•Ever  yours, 

«  E.  St.  Helen. 

•  P.  8, — I  have  never  had  either  of 
these  horrid  complaints  myself,  and 
feelirather  nervous. 

Street,  10  o'dddk." 

What  a  dismal  contrast  thl^note  af- 
forded, I  thought,  laying  it  down  with 
a  sigh,  to  the  eager,  alarmed  summons 
she  had  sent  on  a  former  occasion  from 
Densleigh !  A  little  after  two  o'clock  I 
was  at  —  Street,  and  was  shown  up 
immediately  into  the  nursery.  Mrs. 
St.  Helen's  pony-phseton  *wa8  at  the 
door,  and  she  was  sitting,  ready  dressed 
feflr  a  drive,  on  the  corner  or  the  bed 
in  which  lay  her  younger  child.  Her 
handkerchief,  saturated  with  Eau  de 
Cologne,  was  every  now  and  then  lift- 
ed to  her  fece,  as  though  she  dreaded 
infection*  She  looked  very  beautiful 
—-her  dress  infinitely  became  her^ 
and  not  particularly  agitated. 

•1  was  beginning  to  get  fidgety, 
Doctor ;  I  was  afraid  I  should  not  see 
you,"  said  she,  rising  to  meet  me.  I 
assured  her  that  I  had  been  unezpect- 
ly  detained.  •And  what  do  you  think 
Gf  the  little  level  I  was  afraid  he 
was  ailing  a  little  yesterday — his  eyes 
looked  very  heavy  yesterday  evening, 
didn't  they,  Jones?"  turning  to  the 
maid. 

•Yes,  ma'am,"  she  replied  e?gerly, 
directing  an  affectionate  and  anxious 
look  to  the  child.  •  You  may  recol- 
lect ma'am,  I  asked  you  yesterday 
afternoon  if  we  hadnU  better  iend 
for" 

•Oh  yes— 1  dare  say— I  think  you 
did,  Jones,"  interrupted  Mrs.  St.  He- 
len,  quickly,  and  with  rather  a  dis- 
pleased  air.  •  Jones  is  alwa^  terrified 
with  every  chanse  in  the  child's  fece  I 
But  do  you  thiruc  there  is  any  thing 
really  the  matter.  Doctor  t" 

After  a  little  examination,  I  told  her 
that  I  thought  the  child  was  sickening 
lor  the  measles. 

•Is  he  indeed,  sweet  little  lamb  !"— 
she  exclaimed,  looking  really  kindly 
at  the  child.    *"  You  don't  think  it's 
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scarlet  f6?er,  now  1"  aAer  a  moment's 
pause,  turning  anxiously  towards  me, 
and  gentl]^  agitating-  lier  Jragrant 
handiterchief. 

^  No,"  I  replied— •<  at  present  I  think 
it  is  decidedly  the  measles." 

**  Measles  are  not  dangerous,  are 
theyr 

••La,  ma'am!"  interrupted  Jones, 
who  was  kneeling  at  the  side  of  the 
bed,  near  the  chud— her  eyes  filling 
with  tears— **  excuse  me,  ma'am,  but 
my  poor  sister's  child  died  of  them 


«iy 


only  a  twelvemonth  ago. 

^  Oh,  nonsense,  Jones^why  do  you 
try  to  alarm  me  in  this  way  ?  There's 
no  such  wry  |preat  danger.  Doctor,  is 
there  1"— turning  towards  me  with 
more  interest  in  her  manner  than  ishe 
had  hitherto  manifested. 

** I  sincerely  hqpe  not!  AtpresentI 
can  assure  you  there  is  every  appear- 
ance of  its  beiog  a  mild  attack.^' 

«'  Only  feel  how  hot  his  Uttle  hand 
is,  ma'am  !'•'  said  Jones. 

Mrs.  St.  Helen  did  not  remove  her 
|;loves,  but  said  to  me—**  Of  course  he 
IS  raUier  feverish  just  now  i" 

AAer  giving  a  few  directions  coo- 
ceminff  tne  temperature  of  the  room, 
his  food,  and  one  or  two  other  little 
matters,  I  lefl,  and  descended  to  the 
drawingroom,  to  write  a  prescription. 

**  I  shall  setum  home  by  four,  Jones," 
said  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  also  quitting 
the  room,  and  following  roie — "be 
sure  you  pay  him  every  attention*— 
Don't  remove  your  eyes  from  him  for 
a  moment !" 

•«rm  quite  d^ighted  to  find  that 
there's  no  dancer.  Doctor,"  said  she^ 
seating  herself  beside  me,  as  I  began 
to  write. 

**  Indeed,  m^dear  madam,"  deter- 
mined  not  to  let  matters  pass  so  wry 
easily,  *' we  must  not  be  too  sanguine. 
There  are  two  forms  of  measlesr-the 
one  a  mild,  the  other  very  malignant. 
At  present  I  cannot  undertake  to  say 
with  certainty  which  of  the  two  it  is." 
She  continued  silent  for  a  few  mo- 
mentsw— *«I  think  I  told  you,  in  my 
note,  that  I  believed  I  had  never  had 
the  measlesl— Are  they  really  catch- 
ing from  achild  toagrown-up  person?" 

-Undoubtedly." 

''Heavens!— I— I'll  have  pastUes 
burnt  all  ov€r  the  house  all  day?  Dear 
me !  it  would  be  droadful  if  /  were  to 
catch  it,— because"  (she  added  hasti- 
ly) «*of  dear  Uttle  Arthur !" 


•«  Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best," 
said  I,  quietly  fading  up  mj  prescrip- 
tion, and  requesting  that  it  might  be 
sent  to  the  druggist's  without  delay ; 
and  hastily  taking  my  leave,  with  a 
countenance  that,  had  she  been  as  sen- 
sitive as  in  former  times,  she  misht 
perceive  somewhat  clouded  with  dis- 
approbation. Was  the  mother's  heart, 
then,  already  so  dulled  lowanlsher 
suffering  ofbprioff  ?  Could  I  doubt  the 
selfish  nature  of  her  anxieties?  What 
infernal  change  had  como  over  her  ? 
Why  did  she  not  instantl  v  order  back 
her  carriage,  undress,  and  betake  her- 
self  to  the  only  place  that  then  be. 
came  her— the  bedside  of  her  child  T 
But  it  was  otherwise.  A  few  minutes 
after  I  had  quitted,  she  stepped  into 
her  carriage,  and  drove  into  the  Park. 
At  my  suggestion  the  elder  child,  Ar« 
thur,  was  sent  off  immediately  to  Mrs. 
Ogilvie's,  who  resided  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Chelsea ;  and  I 
oootiou^  in  daily  attendance  upon 
little  George  for  about  a  week,  during 
which  time  the  ^mptoms  were  of  the 
milder  description,  and  I  anticipalod 
the  speedy  recovery  of  my  little  pa- 
tient. Mrs.  St.  Helen,  whenever  I  was 
present,  evidently — at  least  I  was  un- 
charitable enough  to  admit  the  idea— 
meted  the  fond  m^er,  mppemnrng  deeply 
interested  in  the  prof[ress  of  her  child 
through  his  little  perils.  I  had  reason 
to  beueve,  from  one  or  two  little  chr- 
cun>stances  that  fell  under  my  obser- 
vationt  that  she  did  not  withdraw  from 
the  world  of  pleasure.  The  constant 
attendants  upon  little  George  were — 
not  his  mother— but  Bliae  Churchill 
and  his  nursery-maid  Jones,  both  oC 
them  Hiost  anxious  and  afibctioaate 
nurses,— as,  indeed,  I  heard  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  herself  in  the  blandest  way  ac- 
knowledjse.— Well,  indecid,  she  might, 
having  thus  devolved  the  chiefest  of 
her  maternal  duties  upon  the  compani- 
on  she  had  invited  to  piurtake  ot  her 
pleasures  only. 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  days  after  I 
had  l)een  first  called  in  to  attend  upon 
little  St.  Helen,  that  I  was  suddenly 
summoned,  about  eight  o'clock  in  ^ 
eveninK,to Street,  with  the  intelli- 
gence that  he  had  become  very  suddfii- 
ly  worse,  and  that  Miss  Churchill  was 
much  alarmed.  Thither  I  repaired  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  found  that  ap- 
pearances justified  her  apprehensions. 
There  was  every  symploiB  of  the 
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•ccenioii  of  the  nMligoant  fcrm  of  dglit  of  her  dying  child  would  roiMe» 


measles.  He  had  Josl  had  a  it  of 
npauamt  and  was  now  breathing  hard 
and  quicklj,  and  scorched  «p  with 
fever.    The  bymptons  were  certainly 


"^You  nunt  not,  however,  be  too 
nach  alarmed^  Mrs.  Su  Heleo^^'said  I, 
tewttly  ^rning  round-^forgetting,  at 
tile  moment,  that  she,  the  roost  intereit- 
ed,was  oot  present.  The  child  had  been 
going  on  as  well  as  uMnJ,— rapidly 
leeovering,  in  fact,  till  six  o'clock  that 
evening  {  about  which  time  Mrs.  St. 
Helen,  aftor  making  particniar  enqui- 
ries about  the  child,  went  off  to  dinner 
at  Lady— 's,  where  she  had  ordered 
the  carriage  to  call  for  her  about  nioe^ 
and  convey  her  to  the  opera.  In  their 
IHgt^  Miss  Churchill  and  theservanit 
ft»^^allthii^  and  inatinctively  seat 
off  for  me.  After  giving  su^  direc* 
tkms  as  appeared  proper,  I  quitted 
the  room,  beckoning  out  for  a  momeat 
Miss  ChurchilL 

««Dear,  sweet  little  lovel  Vm 
mthdd  he^  vtry  iU,**  she  ezdaimed, 
much  agitated,  and  bursting  into  tears, 
as  she  stepped  with  me  for  a  moment 
Mo  another  room.  I  acknowledged  to 
her  that  I  considered  the  child  to  be  in 
dangeronscircumstanoes:  «*  Have  you 
tfent  after  Mrs.  St  Helen !  she  mufit  to 
tohere.'' 

<*]>earf  we  have  been  all  so  inr- 
ried — but  well  enquire/'  she  replied, 
running  down  stairs  before  me.    **  I 


1  thought,  the  smothered  feelings  ef 
the  mother,  and  those  would  soon  ex- 
cite an  agonizing  recollection  of  her 
distant  husband.  On  arriving  at  the 
opera-house,  I  made  my  way,  in  my 
hurry,  to  the  wrong  side.  I  went  into 
one  or  two  empty  boxes  before  I  dis- 
covered  my  mistake;  and  when  at 
length  I  perceived  it,  I  determined  to 
stay  for  a  few  moments  where  I  waa^ 
and  endeavor  to  see  what  was  going 
on  in  the  Duchess  of  — — 's  box* 
Tliere  sate,  sure  enough,  in  the  corner 
of  the  box,  her  foce  directed  towards 
die  stage,  Mrs.St.  Helen,  dreosed  with 
her  usual  elegance,  and  looking  ex- 
tremely heautifal.  Her  left  band 
slowly  moved  about  her  fhn,  and  she 
was  evidently  occasionaliy  converring 
with  some  one  standing  for  back  in 
the  boK.  I  contenn^ted  her  with 
real  anguish,  when  i  thought  of  her 
husband— tA  fadwd^  9k$  were  nai  wm 
m  vicfow— and  oC  perhaps,  her  dying 
child.  My  heart  almost  Ihiled  me^ 
and  I  began  to  regret  having  under- 
taken the  painful  duty  which  had 
brought  me  where  I  was.  1  stretched 
mysdf  as  far  forward  as  I  eould,  to 
discover,  if  possible^  who  was  in  the 
box  with  her,  but  in  vain.  Whoever 
it  was  that  she  was  talkinc  to— her 
fon  now  and  then  fluttering  nuniedly 
— he^  or  she,  kept  asforoutofsi^ht 
as  possible.  Just  as  I  was  quittmg 
my  post  of  observation,  however,  a 


really  doni  think  she's  been  sent  for~  sudden  motion  ofa  red  arm,  displayiac 


but  i  will  iramediatelv.  Let  me  see 
—nine  o^dock*  She'll  be  ait  the  opera 
bythistime.'' 

•^  Then  I  wiU  diive  thither  imme- 
diateiy,  as  my  carriage  is  here,  and 
tiring  her  back  with  me.  it  wMl  not 
do  to  alarm  her  too  suddenly,  abd  in 
such  a  place.  Let  me  see:  on  which 
side  of  the  iouse  Is  her  box!" 

•«  Number  -— >  en  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  stage.  Ithinic,  at  least,  that 
you  will  find  her  in  that  box,  which  is 
the  Duchess  ef  — ^-'s,  and  she  called 
here  to-dayto  offer  hto  Mrs.St.  HelenJ 


the  feather  of  an  offleer's  cap,  satisAet 
me  that  her  companion  was  the  exe- 
crable Alverley.  1  now  foH  an  addi^ 
tional  repugnance  lo  go  through  witk 
what  I  had  undertaken ;  but  1  hurried 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  soon  stood  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  Duchess's  box.  Iknocked,  md 
it  was  immediately  opened  by— Cap- 
tain Alverley. 

•"Is  Mrs.  St.  Helen  here!"  I  whis- 
pered.  He  bowed  stifiy,  and  admitted 
me.  Mrs.  St  Helen,  on  seeing  me, 
reddened  violently.    Rising  firom  her 


I  drove  off  immediately,  and  had  a  seat,and  approaching  me,  she  suddeiiAy 

twofold  objoet  in  doing  so — ^to  acquaint  grew  pale,  for  she  could  not  but  p6r- 

lierassoon  as  possible  with  an  event  ceive  that  my  features  were  somewhat 

of  such  serious  impoitance  as  the  dan-  discompocied 


gerous  Illness  of  her  child,  and  to  en- 
lOeavor,  in  doing  so,  to  startle  her 
out  of  the  infatuation  into  which  i 
feared  ^le  had  fhllen— to  remind  her 
•gain  of  the  high  and  holy  duties  ^le 
beginning  lo  disreigard.     Tlie 


''Good  God!  Doctor,  what  brings 
you  heret'*  she  enquired,  with  in- 
creasing trepidation. 

•*  Permit  me  to  ask,  ^,**  said  Caif- 
tain  Alverley,  interposing  with  an  air 
of  haugfai^  curiosity^  « whether  noy 
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thing  lu^s  happened  to  justify  the  alarm 
which  lira.  St  Helen" 

«*  I  don't  wish  you  to  be  frightened," 
said  I,  addressing  her,  without  noticiag 
her  companion,  or  what  he  had  said — 
I  could  not  overcome  my  repugnance 
to  him — **  but  I  think  you  had  better 
return  home  with  me ;  my  carriage  is 
waiting  for  you." 

**  O  my  child !  my  child  I"  she  ex- 
claimed  faintly,  sinking  into  her  seat 
again ;  **  what  has  happened,  for  God's 
sakel" 

**He  is  rather  worse— suddenly 
worse— but  I  think  he  was  better 
again  before  I  left."  She  looked 
eagerly  at  me,  while  her  countenance 
seemed  blanched  to  the  hue  of  the 
white  dress  she  wore.  She  began  to 
breathe  shortly  and  hurriedly ;  and  I 
was  glad  that  the  loud  and  merry 
music  which  was  playing,  would,  in 
some  measure,  drown  the  shriek  I 
every  moment  expected  her .  to  utter. 
I  succeeded,  however,  with  Captain 
Alverley's  assistance,  in  conveying 
her  to  my  carriage,  which  I  ordered 
on  to  — •  Street  as  fast  as  possible^ 
for  Mrs.  St  Helen's  excitement  threat- 
ened to  become  violent  She  sobbed 
hysterically.  « What  a  cruel,  cruel 
wretch,  I  have  been,"  she  murmured, 
in  broken  accents^  'Mo  be  at  the— the 
opera— when  my  darling  is— dying  I" 

**  Come,  come,  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  it  is 
useless  to  afflict  yourself  with  vain  re- 
proaches. You  thought,  as  we  all 
thought,  that  he  was  recovering  fM^ 
when  you  set  off." 

"Ob,  but  I  should  never — never 
faaye  left  his  bedside !  Oh,  if  I  should 
lose  him !    I  shall  never  b^  able  to 

look  my" ^Thus  she  proceeded,  till 

overcome  with  exhaustion,  she  leaned 
back,  sobbing  heavily.  As  we  entered 
the  street  in  which  she  lived,  she  whis- 
pered, with  evidently  a  great  effort  to 
overcome  her  agitation,  *«  Dearest 
DoctcMT— I  see— ^I  know  what  you  must 
think— but  1  assure  you— I— I— Cap- 
tain  Alverley  had  but  that  moment 
come  into  the  box,  quite  unexpectedly 
to  me,  and  I  was  extremely  vexed  and 
annoyed." 

I  was  glad  that  the  carriage  stop- 
ping spared  me  the  pNain  of  replying 
to  her.  Miss  Churchill  came  running 
to  the  carriage,  as  soon  as  the  Imll- 
door  had  been  opened — and  almost  re- 
ceived Mrs.  St.  Helen  into  her  arms— 
for  she  could  hardly  stand,  her  agita- 
tion became  so  suddenly  increased. 


**  Eouna^-Emma !  I  do  assure  Tou 
he  is  better — much — a  ereat  deal  bet- 
ter i"  said  Miss  ChiurcbiU,  hurrying 
her  along  the  hall. 

**  O  Jane— I  shall  die  I— I  am  very 
ill !  I  cannot  bear  it— can  you  forgive 
mel" 

*•  Hush  I  hush !  what  nonsense  you 
are  taking— you  rave  !^'  exclaimed 
Miss  Churchill,  as  we  forced  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  into  the  dining  room,  where  it 
was  some  time  before  she  was  restored 
to  any  thing  like  a  calmness.    Mr* 

,    the    well-known    apothecaryt 

coming  at  length  into  the  room,  to 
take  his  departure,  strenuously  assured 
us  that  the  childwas  verygreatly reliev- 
ed, and  that  he  did  not  now  ai>prebej|d 
danger.  This  I  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  corroborate,  after  naving  step* 
ped  up  stairs  to  sati^v  my  own  anxiety; 
and  I  left  her  for  the  night,  hoping, 
but  faintly,  that  a  great  enort  had  been 
made  to  snap  asunder  the  infemcd 
bands  in  which  Satan,  in  the  shape  of 
Alverley,  had  bound  her.  It  seemed* 
howeveri^  as  though  my  hopes  were 
justified ;  for  morning,  noon,  and 
ni^ht  beheld  Mrs.  St.  Helen  at  her 
child's  bedside — ^his  zealous,  watchful, 
and  loving  attendant— for  lipwards  of 
a  week.  She  gave  him  all  iiis  medi- 
cine; with  her  own  hands  rendered 
him  all  the  little  services  his  situatioii 
required ;  ordered  a  peremptory  **  not 
at  home"  to  be  answered  to  all  com^ra 
except  Mr.  Oeilvie:  and  doubtless 
banished  from  her  busijed  bosom  idl 
thoughts  of  Captain  Alverley  ! 

The  morning  after  I  had  brought 
her  home,  as  I  have  described,  from 
the  opera,  on  stepping  into  my  car- 
riage 1  saw  some  paper  lying  between 
the  cushions  of  tne  seat.  Supposing 
it  to  be  some  memorandum  or  other 
of  my  own,  1  took  it  up,  and  with  un- 
utterable feelings  read  the  following, 
hastily  written,  in  pencil : — 

*•  Will  you,  anf;el  t  condemn  me  to 
a  distant  admiration  of  your  solitary^ 
beauty!    I  am  here  fretting  in  <^ 

's  box ;  for  mercy's  sake  rescue 

me.  Only  look  down  and  nod,  when 
you  have  read  this,  at— 's  box — I 
shall  understand — and  rely  upon  it* 
will  not  abuse  your  kindness,"  *  *  ♦  ♦ 

I  tore  it  with  fury  into,  a  hundred 
fragments,  and  then,  recollecting  my- 
self regretted  that  1  had  not  enclosed 
it  to  Mrs.  St.  Helen  in  an  envelope, 
with  "  my  compliment^"  so  that  ahe 
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wti0kt  be  saasiUeor  tfie  extent  towbidi 
I  was  aware  di  her  guiUf  secrelB. 
Could  tbere  be  now  anj  doubt  In  my 
«UDd  of  tbe  aature  ^  the  atlentioDB 
this  viilma  was  paying  Mrs.  8t  Helen, 
and  which  she  permiMd  ?     On  read- 
Ibg  this  infernal  misslvef  she  mest 
teve   ••loofaif  oiMl  fioMed»"  and  so 
emnnmied  the  fiend  is  her  side.  And 
MOW  1  reoeUected  the  falsehood  she 
kad  had  presenee  of  imnd  enough, 
4n  the  midst   of  idl  her  agitation,  to 
SBTODt,  in  order  to  explaia  away  his 
tekag  with  her— that  it  was  «unei- 
fiected''  to  her,  and  ^  vexed  and  an- 
wyed**   her.      I  long  debated  with 
myself  whether!  shoukl  commonieate 
to  her  the  nature  of  the  disoovery  I 
ted  made;  but  at  length,  Ibr  many 
seaeoDs,  thoagfat  it  better  to  take  no 
ttotioe  <^  it.    I  looked  at  her  witii  to- 
«dlT  diiferent  feelings  to  those  with 
whioh  1  had  ever  before  regarded  her. 
i  Mt  as  tf*  her  presence  polluted  the 
«haail>er  of  sofiering  innocence.    Her 
nncomoKMi  beauty  had  thenceforth  no 
attractions  for  my  eye;  I  felt  no  gnu 
tifioatioo  in  her  gentle  and  winninr 
aannere*    I.  did  not  r^ret  the  arrim 
of  the  day  fixed  for  both  the  children, 
asoomjpanied  by  herself,  to  go  to  tbe 
ride ;  it  would  reliere  mefrom  the 
>  o%>0e  whose  perfidious  con- 
lyjjpcitQd  my  indignation  and 
^sgust:  "^60  returned  from  the  sea- 
ride,  I  understood,  as  soon  as  she  had 
•esa  her  children  settled ;  Isay  imder- 
slood,  foft  I  had  no  direct  knowledge 
of  the  Ibot    She  gave  me  no  intima- 
lioo  either  of  the  safe  arrival  of  her 
ehildren  at  the  sea-side,  or  of  her  own 
fetam,  ot  how  they  were  going  on. 
On  our  casual   meethig  in   Oxford 
Street,  riie  ceitainly  nodded,  as  our 
earria^  met,  but  it  was  not  the  cor- 
dial recognition  which   I  had  been 
aocustomed  to  receive  from  her.     I 
saw  that  she  did  not  look  in  good 
hpahh— her  face  seemed  clouded  with 
amriely.  As,  however,  she  had  vouch- 
safisd  me  no"  intimation  of  her  return 
to  town  beyond  the  sudden  and  casual 
reeogni^n  just  mentioned,  of  course 
1  abatained  fh>m  calling  on  her.    I 
wondered  whether  it  bad  ever  occurred 
to  her  as  being  posrible  that  the  note 
received  from  Aiverley  had  been  drop- 
ped in  my  carriage,  and  so  come 
under  my  notice  t    She  might  have 
leeoHeded  that  she  did  not  destroy  it, 
but  ratiier,  perhaps,  determihed  noi  to 
iesMgr  it;  riie   might  have  a^ed 


Captain  Aiverley  if  he  had  seen  it— 
fliev  might  have  searched  the  box^ 
and  then  Mrs.  St.  Helen's  guilty  soul 
■lay  have  alarmed  and  worried  her 
with  the  peesibility  thai  such  a  docni* 
ment  might  have  found  its  way  into 
my  hands^  mid  if  it  kad^  could  I  thea 
do  nothing  to  extricate  her  firom  the 
perUotts  oircunMtances  in  which  f  con- 
ceived her  to  be  placed?  What  right 
ted  I  lo  interfere,  however  keen  a^ 
suspicions,  however  rinoere  my  attach* 
ment  to  her--as  she  was— and  to  bet 
teriMndt  But  might! not  endeavor 
to  communicate  with  General  or  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  on  the  subject  ?  Yet  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  him,  and  her  I 
ted  seen  but  seldom,  and  only  at  Mrs. 
St.  Helen's;  and  besides,  from  tte 
evident  reeriminatioa  tiuit  I  had  inteiv 
nq>ted  between  the  sisters-in-law  en  a 
former  ecoarion,  it  was  plain  that  Mrs. 
Ogilvie  must  be  aware  of  the  lifltt 
conduct  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen— probably 
she  knew  and  feared  fer  more  than  I—- 
and  so  my  communication  would  ndt 
appear  incredible.  Still  it  might  be 
taken  ill— and  I  resolved  not  to  attempt 
so  dangerous  an  experiment.  As  for 
anonymous  letters,  that  odious  inrstem 
was  my  abhorrence.  Supnese  1  were 
to  write  directly  to '  Hie:  m  Helea, 
braiding  all  cbfflR%  and  faithfblly  ex- 
postulating with  her  on  the  dreadfhl 
course  upon  which  ste  was  too  evi- 
dently bent  1— but  with  what  benefit 
had  my  formerattempts  been  attendedl 
Suppose  she  steuld  return  my  letter 
witn  indignation,  or  even,  in  a  fever 
of  fury,  Miy  it  before  Cai>tain  Alvoiu 
leyl  So^  seeing  no  possible  way  ef 
interfering  successfully  between  tte 
vksthn  and  the  destroyer,  I  witttdreW 
from  the  painful  spectacle,  and  en« 
deavored  to  discharge  it  from  mr 
thoughts.  Still,  however,  in  my  ia> 
tercourse  with  society,  I  was  from 
time  to  time  pained  by  hearing  rtt- 
mors  of  the  most  distressing  descrip- 
tion concerning  the  degree  of  inti- 
macy subsisting  betweeh  Captain  Al« 
verley  and  Mrs.  St.  Helen*  Scandal 
was  indeed  busy  with  tiieir  names^ 
which  at  length  found  their  way  into 
tte  papers  of  tte  day.  Could,  ibr 
instance,  tte  following  be  mistaken  t— . 
••The  eecentrie  conduct  of  the  lov^y 
wife  of  a  very  gallant  oflftcer  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  much  notice  in  tte 
hettu  laonit.  It  is  rumored  to  have 
been  such  as  to  call  forth  an  inti- 
mation  from  a   very  k^h  quarterr 
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dec.  dtc. ;  j^hile  in  one  or  two  less  scru- 
pulous newspapers  her  name,  connect- 
ed with  that  of  Captain  Alverlev,  was 
mentioned  in  the  coarsest  and  most 
disgusting  terms. 

Alas,  poor  Ck>lonel  St.  Helen! — 
if  indeed,  the  chances  of  war  had  yet 
spared  you,— -was  this  the  fond  and 
lovely  wife  you  left  in  such  an 
«£ony  of  ffrief— the  mother  of  your 
cnildren— sne  to  whom  you  had  con- 
fided so  much— from  whom  you  were 
expecting  so  enthusiastic  a  welcome 
after  all  your  brave,  and  dangerous, 
and  glorious  toils?  Better  would  it 
be  for  you  to  fall  gloriously  before  yon 
crisly  array  of  muskets — amidst  the 
pellowing[  of  your  country's  cannon — 
than  survive  to  meet  the  dismal  scenes 
which  seem  preparing  for  you ! 

Alas,  that  I  should  have  to  record 
it !— Mrs.  St.  Helen  at  length  grew  so 
reckless— the  consequences  of  her  io- 
jfomous  conduct  became  so  evident — 
that  even  some  of  the  less  fastidious 
of  the  circles  in  which  she  moved, 
found  it  necesssary  to  exclude  her. 
Public  propriety  could  not  be  so  out- 
raged with  impunity. 

It  was  a  lovelf  Sunday  momin|;  in 
May  18—9  on  wnic^j^retuming  from 
an  early  visit  to  a  patient  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Kensington,  I  ordered 
the  coachman  to  walk  his  horses,  that 
I  might  enjoy  the  balmy  freshness  of 
every  thing  around,  and  point  out  to 
my  little  son,  who  had  accompanied 
me  for  the  drive's  sake,  the  beauty  of 
Hyde  Faik^  at  that  point  leading  off 
to  Kensington  Gardens.  1  could  al- 
most have  imagined  myself  fi Ay  miles 
off  in  the  country.  The  sun  shone 
ierenel7  out  of  the  blue  expanse  above 
upon  the  bright  green  shrubs  and 
trees,  yet  cool  and  fresh  with  the 
morning  dew.  With  the  exception  of 
one  gentleman  who  had  cantered  past 
us  a  few  minuteai  before,  and  a  tidy 
old  country-looking  dame  sitting  on 
pne  of  the  benches  to  rest  herself  from 
JL  long  walk  to  town,  we  encountered 
no  one.  My  little  chatterer  was 
makmg  some  sagacious  observations 
upon  the  height  and  number  of  the 
trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  when  a 
rumbling  heavy  noise  indicated  the 
proa  ch  of  a  vehicle  at  a  rapid  rate. 
It  proved  to  be  a  chariot-and-four, 
oomkig  towards  us  in  the  direction  of 
Cumb^Iand  Gate— tearing  along  as 


faM  aji  the  postillioiis  could  urge 
horses.  Tne  side-blinds  were  drawn 
down,  but  those  in  front  were  up,  mod 
enabled  me  to  see— Mrs.  Su  Helen  and 
Captain  Alverley  !  She  was  evidoit^ 
violently  agitated,  her  white  dnm 
seemed  to  have  been  put  on  in  baste 
and  disorder,  her  hair  was  dishevelled 
—she  was  wringing  her  hands,  and 
weeping  passionate^.  He  was  ao  ab- 
sorbed with  his  attempts  to  pacify  her, 
as  not  to  have  observed  me.  I  drew 
my  breath  with  difficulty  for  some 
moments,  the  shock  of  such  a  dreadfiil 
apparition  had  been  so  stidden.  II 
seemed  as  though  I  had  met  Sataa 
hurrying  away  with  a  fallen  ang^l 

So,  then,  this  i/vks  her  ■idOrsMSMT 
that  I  had  been  £BUed  to  see!  Yes,  tka 
final  step  bad  been  taken  which  aepft* 
rated  that  miserable  and  guilty  beang 
for  ever  from  all  that  wfis  honorablo» 
virtuous,  precious  in  life ;  which  pluof  • 
ed  her  into  in^imy  in^rievable ;  and 
her  husband— her  children  I  Fiend, 
thoii  kadsi  triumphed  1 

My  exhilaration  of  spirits,  ooci^ 
fdoned  by  the  beauty  and  calmness  of 
the  morning,  instantly  disappeared. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  cloud  oarkenod 
the  heavens,  and  filled  my  soul  wilk 
oppressive  gloom.  *«Fapa!"  ex- 
claimed  my  little  8on|  dP^i^Uf  "'^ 
from  the  reverie  ii^to  wnicin  had 
fallen — **what  are  you'  thinking 
about  1  Are  you  sorry  for  that  ladj 
and  gentleman  1  I  wonder  who  thegr 
are !  Why  was  she  crying  1  la  alia 
ill,  do  you  think  V*  His  questions  mi 
length  attracted  mj  attrition ;  but  I 
could  not  answer  hun,  for  he  remind- 
ed me  pf  little  Arthur  St.  Helen,  who 
was  just  iibout  his  age  I  Fooir  chil- 
dren! Innocent  ofBspring  of  an  in- 
famous mother,  what  is  to  become  of 
you  1  What  direful  associations  wiH 
ever  hereafter  hang  around  the  name 
you  bear ! 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  drove  throiiigh 

Street,  and  on  approaching  Mrs. 

St.Helen's  house,perceivedindicationiib 
even  in  the  streettof  aomethin^  unusual 
having  happened.  On  drawing  up  at 
the  door,— for  I  determined  to  call,  if 
only  to  mention  what  I  had  8een,-!4 
saw  that  there  were  several  persona 
in  the  drawingroom,  evidently  an- 
tated.  The  servant  who  opened  torn 
door  seemed  quite  bewildered.  I  wan 
requested  to  walk  up  stairs  as  soon  aa 
he  nad  taken  up  my  name,  and  aoon 
found  myself  in  the  drawingroom,  in 
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the  pretenoe  of  MMBCharchillyGeaend 
and  Mrs.  Ogilvie,tbe  Earl  aDiiCouiit- 
€8Bof  Heiheriogham,  and  several  other 
fdatives  and  connections  of  Colonel 
and  Mrs.  St.  Helen.  They  were  all 
endentlj  laboring  under  great  ex- 
GitemeoC  Mrs.  Ogilvie  was  perfectly 
firantic,  walking  to  and  fro>and  wrln^- 
ing  her  hands^  the  picture  of  desDair. 
I  addressed  myself  first  to  Miss 
6hiirchill«  who  stood  nearest  roe.  She 
look  my  hand*  but  suddenly  quitted  it, 
overcome  with  her  feelings,  and  turned 
aww. 

'*My  dear  Countess,"  said  l»  ap- 
prDacniDg  the  Countess  of  Hetberibg- 
bun,  who  was  sitting  cm  the  sofa,  con- 
versing with  a  Ifuly,  her  handkerchief 
Bowaod  then  raised  towards  her  eyes, 
iMit  her  manner  beine  still  somewhat 
stately^  and  composed—**  I  fear  I  can 
guess  what  has  happened !"  taking  a 
^ttdr  opposite  to  her. . 

^  Elapedt  Doctor !  she  has  posi- 
tivdy ! — We  are  all  thunderstruck," 
she  answered  in  a  low  tone.  **We 
were  prciMuing  to  go  to  church  when 
tiie  painnll  news  reached  us.  We 
eame  off  hither,  and  have  been  here 
ever  since.  I  have  not  told  any  of  my 
daughters^" 

"Her  companion,  I  suppose"— 

''OL  course  that  wretch  Captain 
\Alverley.  It  is  a  pity  he  is  to  suocee4 
to  the  tiUe  and  estates.  The  Earl,  by 
the  way,  talks  of  calling  him  out,  and 
so  forth.  .  rU  tak&  care  he  does  no 
saeh  tiling  however.  Don't  you  think 
General  Ogilvie  should  do  S0|  if  any 
oner* 

"How  and  when  did  she  eo?"  I 
iaqoired,  afiectine  not  to  hear  her  last 
observations.  "1  called  to  say  that 
I  su^»ected  what  has  happenec(,  since 
1  met  them  this  morning  early  in  the 
Pferk" 

"Herbert!"  exclaimed  the  Count- 
SM,  in  a  lees  drawling  tixie  than  usual, 
addressing  the  Earl  of  Hetheringbam, 
who  was  conversing  with  General 
Ogilvie  and  another  sentleman  in  a 
mr  earnest  tone,  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room — "Doctor  —  says 
fliat  he  met  the  fugitives  this  morning 
in  the  Park." 

"  Indeed  !"  ezdaimed  the  Earl, 
eamesdy.osthey  all  three  approached 
OS.  I  told  them  what  I  had  seen— 
and  they  listened  in  silence. 

"Do  you  think  we  could  mention 
the  affiur  at  tiie  Horse-Gtaards  ?"  in- 
fuired  the  Earl»  turning  to  General 


Offiivie.  "I  have  a  great  mind  to 
call  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  to- 
morrow, and  represent  the  infamous 
conduct  of  his  aide^dC'Camp  towards 
a  distinguished  brother  officer !"  The 
General  and  his  companion  shook 
their  heads,  and  the  three  presently 
walked  away  again  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  drawmgroom,  where  they  ap- 
peared to  resume  the  conversation 
which  the  CouAtess's  summons  had 
interrupted. 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  Doctor," 
Aie  continued,"  1  am  hot  much  sur- 
prised at  her  turning  out  in  this 
liray" 

"  Heavens,  Countess  f  you  astonish 

me" 

.  "Her  Ihther,  you  know,"  con- 
tinued the  frigid  Countess,  "was  a 
very  so-so  kind  of  character;   and 

five  her  no  sort  of  proper  education, 
have  had  my  daughters  educated  in 
the  strictest  possible  way— quite  under 
my  own  eye !  Mrs.  St.  Helen  I  tried 
to  train,  when  she  was  with  us  for  a 
short  time  ^but  it  was  useless.  I  soon 
saw  it  was  in  vain ;  and  she  did  mr 
daughters  no  good  while  she  was  wita 
them,  1  assure  you." 

"  Why,  surely,  Countess,  you  never 
saw  any  thing  miproper  in  her  coi^ 
duct  while  she  was  under  your  care  1" 

"Oh,  why,  yes— I  mean,  not  per- 
haps,  exactly;  but  to  be  sure,  the 
girl's  head  was  quite  turned  with  the 
nonsense  the  men  talked  to  her,  as 
they  do  to  every  new  girl — they 
thought  her  pretQr!"  She  pausea, 
but  lonly  bowed. 

"Tis  a  sad  thing  for  tif,  Doctor, 
is  it  noti"  resumed  the  Countesji. 
"  The  papers  will  take  care  to  get 
hold  of^it,  because  of  her  relationship 
to  us — it  is  really  most  unpleasant  l" 
At  this  moment  a  servant  enter^ 
and  whispered  to  Miss  Churchill 
— and  she,  followed  by  Mrs.  OffilviOi 
presently  quitted  the  room.  "  I  dare 
eaj  that  is  some  message  about  the 
children,"  said  the  Countess,  in  the 
same  {Kissionless  tone  and  manner  she 
had  hitherto  preserved— how  I  pitjr 
ihem,  by  the  way!  Poor  things,  it 
will  be  always  flung  in  their  teeth  ; 
they'll  feel  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
selUinff  in  life— I  quite  feel  for  them  I" 
—sighing  gently.  "  I  suppose  by  the 
way,  the  Colonel  will  find  no  difiBU 
culty,  if  he  should  live  to  return  tp 
England,  in  obtaining  a  divorcel 
But  then  the  exposure  is  so  great  l** 
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How  loodr  th«  Countess  would  hare 
gone  on.  In  this  strain,  I  know  not ;  I 
was  heartil  J  tired  of  itv- it  seemed,  so 
to  speak,  utterly  (M  cf  tune;  so  I  rose 
and  bowed,  saying  I  wished  to  see 
Mrs.  Offilvie  before  I  lei^  as  she  and 
Bliss  Cnurchill  seemed  extremely  ex- 
cited and  hysterical. 

•*Yon  will  not  mention  this  affiur 
more  than  you  can  help.  Doctor  !** 
md  the  Countess,  with  great  dignity. 

**  Rely  on  my  prudence,'^  I  replied 
carelessly,  and  quitted  the  room,  pe^- 
IboUy  wearied  out  and  disgusted  with 
the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  such  a 
dreadful  matter  was  discussed  by  one 
who  ought  to  have  felt  a  most  painful 
interest  in  it.  I  directed  a  servant  to 
show  me  to  the  room  whither  Mrs. 
Pgilvie  and  Miss  Churchill  had  gone ; 
and  was,  within  a  few  moments,  usher- 
ed jnto  the  boudoir.  How  my  heart 
ached,  as  I  hastily  cast  my  eye  over 
the  numerous  little  elegancies  scat- 
tered tastefully  about  the  room ;  and 
especially  when  it  fell  upon  a  beauti* 
lu  full-length  crayon  sketch  of  Mrs. 
St.  Helen,  which  hung  upon  the 
wall !" 

"« Oh,  wretch !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  O^l- 
Tie,  observing  ray  eye  fixed  upon  it ; 
and  walking liastily  up  to  it,  die  stood 
fbr  a  fbw  moments  with  her  arms 
stretched  out  towards  it ;  and  then, 
bnry ins  her  face  in  her  hands,  wept  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  I  rose  and 
turned  the  picture  With  its  fiice  to  the 
waU. 

**  My  brother!  my  brave  and  noble- 
hearted  brother  I"  sobbed  Mrs.  Ogilvie, 
and  sunk,  overpowered  with  her  feel- 
faigs,  into  a  seat. 

"  Where  ••  my  mamma  V*  kept 
eontinually  inquinng  little  Arthur  St. 
Helen,  whom  Miss  Churchill  was 
Gasping  affectionately  in  her  arms, 
white  her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  his 
Ihtlo  head.  He  Was  the  image  of  his 
beautiful — ftdlen  mother. 

••  She's  gon^  gone,  my  love !  You 
will  never  see  her  again !"  she  mur- 
mured. 

•*  fiut  111  go  and  fetch  her,  if  you 
will  only  tellme  where  she  is.^  Miss 
Churchill  wept,  bat  made  no  reply. 

**  Why  do  you  turn  my  mamma's 
picture  round  in  that  way?"  he  in- 
quired, looking  at  me  with  a  haughty 
air*-one  that  most  strongly  reminded 
me  of  his  guilty  mother.  •*  I  love  my 
mamma  very  dearly,  and  you  shall  not 
dosor    IfiSB  Churchill  kissed  him 


with  passionate  fervor,  but  made  him 
no  reply.  Mrs.  Ogilvie  rose,  and  beck- 
oning me  to  follow  her,  quitted  the 
boudoir,  and  stepped  into  the  roocn 
adjoining.  ^  Oh,  Doctor  !  of  all  the 
dreadful  scenes  you  have  ever  seen, 
can  any  thing  equal  this !  I  would 
Aither— indeed  I  would— have  fbllor^ 
ed  both  my  brother  and  his  wife  to  the 
grave  than  lived  to  see  this  day  f— 
My  dear — brave — fend— generous- 
betrayed  tirother— read  it !  read  it,  if 
you  can!  It  has  quite  broken  my 
heart  i"  and  hastily  snatching  a  Letter 
from  her  bosom,  sne  thrust  it  into  mj 
hands,  tellinr  me  that  Mrs.  St.  Helen 
had  received  it  onlv  late  last  night, 
and  in  her  hurried  mght,  which  it  had 
perhaps  occasioned^  had  left  it  tmon 
the  floor  of  her  dr^ne-room.  The 
letter  was  from  Colonel  St  Helen  tb 
Mrs.  St.  Helen ;  and  was  quite  danfip-^- 
it  misht  be  with  the  tears  of  agony  tract 
had  nillen  from  those  who  had  read  it. 
It  was  as  follows : — 

MOU,  April  lOtb,  IB—. . 
«*My  sweet  Emma!  Still  two  tboitf. 
sand  envious  miles  are  between  urn ! 
Oh  that  I  had  an  angel's  wing  to  ily  to 
you  in  a  moment !  But  alstit,  that  la 
what  I  have  been  wiping  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  since  1  left  y<m — 
four  long  years  ago.  My  lovely  Em- 
ma!  idol  of  my  heart,  and  shall  we  is. 
deed  be  ere  lonf  reunited  I  Shall  I 
again  clasp  my  dear  beaotifbl  Emiaa 
in  my  arma-never,  never  again  to  be 
eeparatedl  Dearest !  a tboosand  tiroee 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  shall  not  tempi 
me  again  to  quit  you !  •  •  ♦  •  i 
Come  nonne  a  little  before  my  reginoeot* 
being  a  little— mind,  love  t  oafy  a  litde» 
of  an  invalid.  Dentine  alarmed,  my 
sweet  Emma,  for  I  assure  you  upon 
iny  honor,  that  I  am  quite  recovered. 
The  fact  is,  that  I  received,  iii  the 
battle  of  A—,  an  uglv  woand-in  mr 
left  arm  from  a  musket-ball,  whioh 
confined  me  to  a  tent,  and  to  my  bod, 
for  nearly  six  weeks ;  and"  Lord  — — 
in  the  kindest  way,  wrote  to  me  to  in- 
sist upon  my  returning  to  England  for 
a  year,  in  order  to  recruit.  I  came 
over  land,  and  am  rather  fht^fued  with 
my  journey.  An  important  matter 
keeps  me  at  Malta  for  a  week ;  but  m 
the  very  next  ship  I  start  fbr  nierty 
old  England!  •  ♦  And  how  have 
you  been,  my  dearest  Emmal  And 
how  ntoMSm  ahd  Georsel  Why- 
do  you  say  so  little  about  tkemi  mA 
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about  jourvelf?  But  I  suppose  you 
kft?e  got  the  oommoo  doUoo — that 
jour  letters  are  opened  by  others  than 
those  they  are  directed  to! — How  I 
baTe  gueased  what  might  be  the  fea- 
tures and  expresskm  of  my  little  boys  X 
I  have  never  seen  George  1 — is  he 
really  like  me  ?-*By  the  way,  I  have 
brought  Tou  some  beautiful  diamonds ! 
1  have  almost  befl;gared  myself  (till  I 
arrire  in  Bngland)  to  obtain  them  for 
my  Emma.  How  I  shall  delight  to  see 
than  upon  you  i 

**  Unless  something  extraordinary 
flhould  hAppen,  you  will  see  me  in 
about  a  week  a^er  you  get  this  letter— 
it  Slay  be  only  a  day  or  two  after ;  and, 
my  own  Eimna,  I  most  particularly 
wish  that  you  will  be  alone  during  tlie 
week  Immediately  following  your  re- 
ceipt  of  this  letter,  for  I  must  have  you 
all  to  myself,  when  we  meet— as  the 
Scripture  has  it,  *  with  our  joy  astrao- 
ger  intermoddleth  not.  God  bless  you, 
my  dearest*  dearest  Bmma!  and  kiss 
the  dear  bojs  heartily  for  me  !  Your 
txfed— doating  husband, 

••  Arthur  St  Helsk." 

I  retnmed  this  letter  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
ia  aleooe^  whob  with  a  heavy  sigh,  re- 
placed it  in  her  bosom. 

''She  naust  have  read  it,"  said  I, 
after  a  pause. 

"Yes^"  she  replied,  with  a  shudder 
cf  diunst  and  horror,  •'and  if  she  felt 
tassli  guihy,  I  wondor  she  survived 
it!    ♦    »     ♦ 

"What  arrangements  have  you 
made  with  reaped  to  the  children !" 
I  inquired. 

She  replied,  •'that  riie  had  abeady 
givea  directions  for  their  removal  to 
ber  boose,  whore  she  should  keep  them 
till  her  brother's  return ;"  trembling  as 
die  uttered  the  last  word  or  two.    *    * 

"  I  suppose  you  have  heard  some  of 
lbs  saaiiy  painful  rumors  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Mrs.  St  Helen  latterly  1" 
aud  T,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Yes — oh  yes — in&mous  woman  ! 
Bat  the  general  and  I  have  been  tra- 
TeUiog  on  the  Continent  during  the  last 
•iz  oaoDthSi  or  he  would  have  taken 
thete  poor  children  away  from  her  con- 
tamifuiting  presence,  even  by  force,  if 
BeoesBary.  I  did  frequently  ezpostu- 
Itte  with  her  jn  the  roost  urgent  man* 
ner,  but  latterly  she  grew  voy  haugh- 
ty,afid  replied  to  me  with  Htt'^u^ 

1  fear  her  heart  has  been 


long  corrupted."  She  shook  ber  head 
andsobbed.  1  mentioned  the  slip  of 
paper  1  had  picked  in  my  carriage. 

"  Oh,  many  many  worse  things  than 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since 
we  returned  from  the  Continent  i  Her 
disgraceful  conduct  drove  Miss  Chur- 

chm  from Street  several  months 

ago.  Oh,  the  scenes  even  she  has  been 
compelled  t6  witness!  Is  there  no 
punishment  tor  this  vile— this  abomi- 
nable Alverley  I" 

"Can  It  then  betrue,Mr8.0gilvlMhat 
the  villain  has  even  had  the  miserable 
meanness  to  borrow  considerabfe  sums 
of  money  from  Mrs.  St  Helen  V 

"  That  also  I  have  heard  ;  that  die 
has  wasted  the  property  of  my  poor 
betra]^  brother,  and  their  children, 
in  order  to  supply  his  necessities  at  the 
gaming-table ;  but  I  cannot  go  on !  I 
shall  go  distracted  I" 

I  ascertained  that  very  late  in  the 
preceding  night,  or  rather  at  on  early 
iiour  of  the  morning,  Mrs.St.Helen  had 
returned  from  Vatnhall,  accompanied 
as  usual  by  Captain  Alverley;  and  im- 
mediately upon  bar  entering  the  houses 
Uie  above  letter  from  Colonel  StHelen 
was  placed  in  her  hands.  Her  guilty 
soul  was  thunderstruck  at  the  sight  of 
her  husband's  handwriting.  Captain 
Alverley,  who  entered  withner,  opened 
and  reed  the  letter ;  and  would  have 
taken  it  away  with  hUn  to  destroy  it, 
had  she  not  insisted  so  vehemently  up- 
on reading  it,  that  he  wasforced  tocom- 
ply.  She  swooned  before  she  had  read 
half  of  the  letter.  All  I  could  learn 
of  what  happened  subsequently  was, 
that  Captam  Alverley  left  about  three 
o'clock,aadretumed  in  little  more  than 
,an  hour's  time ;  that  a  travelling  car- 
'riage-and-four  drew  up  at  the  door 
abmit  five  o'clock ;  but  such  was  her 
agitation  and  illness,  that  it  was  not  till 
nearly  half-paM  seven  o'clock  that  Cap«- 
tain  Alverley  succeeded,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  induce  her  maid  to  accom- 
pany them,  in  carrying  Mrs.  St. Helen 
mto  the  carriage,  almost  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  He  gave  the  sullen  incre- 
dcdous  servants  to  understand  that  their 
mistress  had  been  summoned  off  to 
meet  Colonel  St.  Helen !  She  had  not 
ventured  into  the  room  where  her 
^children  were  asleep,  in  blessed  im- 
consciousness  of  the  fearful  scenes 
that  were  going  forward. 

In  most  of  the  Monday  momhig's 
newspapers  appeared  the  ordhiary 
kind  or  paragraph  amiouncing  the 
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had  daitK^ed  herself,  or  betaken  her- 
aelf  to  moat  reckless  and  dishooorablo 

courses,  Itc. ;  and  that  Captaio  A 

^  was,  thej  understood,  about  to  lead 
to  die  hymeneal  ahar  the  lovely  and 
accomplished   Miss  -— — ,"   dsc.  dto. 
This,  I  say,  is  not  an  unfrequent  case; 
but  hot  such  was  the  course  of  evcmts 
•consequent  upon  the  eaorroous  wick- 
edness of  Mrs.  St.  Helen* 
During  Monday  the  deserted  Utde 
paragraph,  igive  verDatimtdeneartiess   StHelens  were  removed, accompanied 
disclaimer,  the  tone  and  style  of  which   by  Miss  Churchill,  to  the  restdence  of 

lira.  Ogilyie,  the  Qeneral  continued 
in  — —  Street  to  recei?e  Colonel  St. 
Helen  when  he  should  arriye,  and — 
in  what  way  he  best  might— break  to 
him  the  disastrous  intelugsnce  of  hit 
wife's  inAddity  and  flight    As  it  was 
uncertain  when  and  from  what  quarter 
Colonel  St.  Helen  would  reach  the 
mettopolis,  it  was  of  courae  impossible 
to  anticipate  or  preyent  his  arrival  at 
— ^-  Street,  even  had  sQch«  meaaoia 
been  desirable.    Up  to  Thursday  he 
had  not  made  his  dreaded  appearance. 
On  the  evening  ol  that  day,  however, 
a  po8t«chase-aod-fbor,   covered   with 
dust,  rattled  rapidly  round  the  comer 
of---.  Square,andinalbwinoffient8 
the  reefclfiff  horses  stood  pantinR  at 
thedoorofColociel  St  Helen's.  Bc^nre 
either  of  the  postilions  ooald  diatnoantt 
or  the  servant  open  the  hali-dcxM-,  or 
Qeneral  Ogilvie,  who  >was  sluing  in 
(he  diningroom  make  his  appearance, 
.the   chaise  door  was  c^Mmed    from 
female  branches."    In  another  part  of  within,  the  steps  thrust  down,  and 
the  same  paper  appeared  the  mtelU-   fimh  sprung  a  gentleman  in  dusty 
fence  that  ^^Mrs.  St «— —  was  a  lady    travelling  costume— his  left  arm  in  a 
of  ereat  personal  beauty  and  acoom-   sling— and  rushed  up  to  the  docnr  of 
pli^roentsi  and  had  Mi  a  family  of  the  house.    While  his  impatient  hand 
'   children."  Another  newspaper  in-   was  thundering  with  the  knocker  the 


••Elopement  in  fashk>nable  life"< 

of  them  mentioning  the  names  of  the 

{parties  by  initials.    One  of  them  al* 
uded  to  Mrs.  St.  Helen's  connection 
with  the  family  of  the  Earl  of  Hether- 
ingham,  whom,  it  stated,  the  **  afflict- 
ing event  had  thrown  into  the  deepest 
distress,"  &c.— fm  intimation  so  intole- 
rably offensive  to  the  pure,  fostidious 
feelings  of  the  Countess,  that  the  day 
after   there  appeared  the  following 
jraph.  1  give  verbatim theheartless 
;laimer,  the  tone  and  style  of  which 
may  perhaps  serve  to  indicate  the  di»> 
tinguished  quarter  whence  itemanated. 
**  We  have  been  requested,  on  fhe 
very  highest  authority,  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing an  unintentional  and  most  in^jurious 
misstatement  that  appeared  m  our 
yesterday's  paper  concerning  the  truly 
Unfortunate  and  most  distressing  afiBur 
io  —  Street,  and  one  that  is  cal- 
culated to  wound  the  feelings  pf  a 
femily  of  very  high  distinction.    It  is 
not  true,  but  quite  contrary  to  the  foot, 
that  the  lady,  Bto.  ♦♦•♦♦♦*,  was 
educated  in  the  femily  of  the  Ea^l  of 
Hetherin^m./  She  is  certainly  a  re- 
mote connection  of  the  Eari^s  and 
when  extremely  young,  was  reoeived 
an  a  visit  into  his  lordship's  house  tiU 
some  family  arrangements  had  been 
complded  ;  but  we  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  tiw  lady  m  question 
and  the  noble  femily  alluded  to  have 
been  long  alieaateo,  partioularly  the 


formed  its  readers  that,  **  the  eallanl 
eompaniott  of  a  certain  lovely  xugitive 
was  the  heir-presumptive  of  a  peerage 
and  a  splendid  fortune."  A  third, 
**  that  the  late  elqpemsot  was  likely  to 
afford  lucrative  employdieDt  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe."  A 
fourth,  ••that  the  kusbaod  of  a  lady, 
whose  recent,  fto.  was  an  officer  of 
^stinction,  had  long  discarded  her, 
owing  to  her  light  conduct,  and  was 
now  taking  stqps  to  procure  a  divorce," 
&C.  &€.  £c.  With  sudi  matters  was 
—and  generally  is— titillated  the  pru* 
fient  curkMity  of  fashionable  soeiety 
for  a  moment  onljf— probably,  after 
a  brief  interval,  its  attention  being 
again  excited  by  intimations  that  *nhe 
laay  whose  elopement  lately  occasion- 
ed muchstirinthe  fashionable  circles," 


door  was  opened. 

••Is  Mrs.  St.  Helen"— he  com- 
menced, ni  eager  and  joyfol  acreots, 
which,  however,  suddenly  ceased  at 
sight  of  the  servant  standing,  pcile  as 
d«ith,  trembling  and  silent. 

«  Why— what's  the  matter  t'»  stann- 
mered  Colonel  St  Hclen--^or  he 
of  course  it  was,  ••  Ah,  Ogifvie  I" 
ro^ag  towards  the  General,  who  ha- 
ving  paused  for  an  instant  belbre 
presenting  himself,  now  quitted  the 
diningroom  and  hurried  up  ta  the 
starred  Colonel. 

My  dear  St.  Helen  !"  commenced 
ral,  his  agitation  apparent, 
ish  burst  from  the  swelling 
Colonel  St.  Helen  a»  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
diningroom. 


"  jay  uear 

the  Cmeral, 
Amkfl^slfl 
bosdPbf  C 
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«•  What's  ftll  thisi''  he  inquired  in 
«  hoane.  hiotl  whiapeTf  as  GenenU 
QgilYie  ^ot  the  door.  He  was  Ibr  a 
momeot  tongue-tied  at  sight  of  tlie 
loDg-dieadea  apparition  which  now  so 
MddeolF  stood  before  hioi.  The 
Colooei^s  fooe  liecame  overspread  with 
%  deadly  hue  as  he  niade  the  inquiry^ 
iod  hjs  right  hand  still  locked  that  of 
General  (%iivie  in  its  rigid  grasp. 

*'St.  Helen,  you  roust  bear  it  like  a 
num  and  a  soJldier,^  at  Ien|;th  com- 
sended  the  General,  recotenng  hii»* 
9eif.    "The  chances  of  war '*-^— 

''Isshed^adl "  gasped  ^e  CdiHiel, 
witlKNit  aooTing  from  where  he  stood, 
or  lelaziag  his  hdd  of  General  Ogil- 
Tie's  hand. 

*<No."Te(^Ued  the  Gen^ml,  turning 
IS  pale  as  his  companion. 

'^'HieEi — what— m  the  name  of 
God  I— tell  me  "—whispered  Colonel 
8t  Helen,  his  eyes  alipost  starting  out 
of  their  sockets,  while  the  drq[)s  c»per- 
ipiratktt  stood  upon  his  forehead.  At  a 
word  q>oken  in  a  low  toneby  General 
OgilTie  the  Ck>Ionel  started  as  if  he  had 
been  stabbed,  and  then  lay  extended 
iqnn  the  floor.  The  General  sprung 
to  the  hell,  and  shouted  yiolently  for 
wstance.  The  room  was  instantly 
dfflost  filled  with  servants*  One  <^ 
tiiem  was  despatched  ibr  me,  and  ano- 
ther fi[>r  the  nearest  .surgeon.  The 
latter  arrived  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  I  was  in  attendance  within  little 
ksi  than  a  quarter  of  an  houh  &^r  the 
man,  knowing  my  carriage,  stqpped  it 
as  I  was  exrt/mng  the  street  in  which 
1  lived.  I  found  Colonel  St.  Helen 
popped  jxp  in  bed  in  the  arms  of 
General  C%ilvie^his  coat  and  waist- 
coat  and  neck-handkerchief  only  had 
been  removed,  and  his  shirt-ccdlar 
thrown  open.  The  heavy  snprting 
aoQod  that  met  my  ears  prepared  me 
&r  the  worst.  Colonel  St.  Helen  was 
Hiafitofapo{^xy,  Within  a  minute 
or  two  after  my  entrance  the  Jugular 
vein  was  opened — that  in  the  arm  had 
given  no  relief.  Oh,  that  his  infamous 
wife  could  have  been  by  my  side  as  I 
eazed  upon  the  lamentable  obiect  be- 
fore met  Here,  woman^—bdiKHd  your 
handiw^M-kl 

He  had  been  ever  foremost  in  fight 
—he  had  brayed  death  in  a  thoimnd 
ferms— the  flag  of  victory  had  odea 
waved  giorioouy  over  him— ha  had 
^potted  the  mM,  with  honorable 
wou&ds-4us  grateftd  country  M^oom- 
ad  her  gallant  disaUed  son— wkfifec- 
wi&,  he  tbottghti  stretched 


forth  her  eager  arms  to  receive  him^ 
alter  months  pf  agony,  on  the  wings  of 
love  he  had  flown  seven  thousand 
long  miles  to  be— blasted,  as  here  he 
lay  Defdure  me  I 

Sad  sights  have  I  seen  in  ray  tims^ 
but  wlMm  one  so  sad  as  thisi  My 
swelling  heart  overpowers  me !  Poor 
Colooe£  what  can  sty  art  do  for  theel 

And  thou,  Alverley,  come  hither 
fkev  for  a  moment,  slayer  of  the  peace 
and  honor  of  thy  brave  brother  sol* 
dier  I  Quit  for  a  moment  the  eocka. 
trice,  thy  companion,  to  look  i^n  this 
victim  of  your  united  treachery  I  Oh, 
out  upon  thet  I  thy  presence  corrupts 
the  air  I  Dmm^iomiiohMl  But  no 
«— I  rave— sodety  will  presently  wel* 
come  you  again,  gay  Alverley !  to  her 
harlot  bosom ! 

Tboi:^  a  large  openinjB^  had  been 
made  in  the  jugular  vem,  through 
which  the  blood  was  flowing  copious- 
ly, no  impression  whatever  seemed 
made,  or  likely  to  be  made,  u]^  the 
violence  of  the  attack.  I  therefore  re* 
commended  opening  the  turnd  tempo- 
ral artery— which  was  done— and 
larce  blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape 
of  me  neck  and  to  the  extremities— tne 
usual  means  resorted  to  in  vident  iqpo- 
plectic  seizures,  I  waited  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  was  then  obliged  to 
leave  my  unhai^y,  but  perhaps  hap« 
pily  unconscious  patient,  m  appiarently 
the  same  state  as  that  in  which  I  had 
found  him.  I  paid  him  another  viat 
eariy  in  the  morning— stiU  he  lay  in 
extreme  danger,  having  been  bled 
twioe  during  the  night,  but  without 
any  sensible  efiect  I  willingly  ac- 
ceded to  the  General's  desire  for  an 
imnasdiate  consultation  with  Sir  — * 

^  which  accordingly  took  pkoe 

about  two  o'clock.  The  result  was 
that  we  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
that,  unless  a  decided  change  took 
place  within  an  hour  or  two,  the  at- 
tack would  prove  fatal.  Why  should  I 
wishit— Ithoughtr-otherwiset  What 
hopeless  anguish  would  be  spared  him 
were  he  never  to  awake  to  a  conscious- 
ness of  the  tremendous  calamity  that 
had  befoUen  him !  What  could  life 
henceforth  be  to  himt  How  could  his 
grievoys  wounds  be  healed,  or  even 
stanched?  How  could  his  wronn 
be  repaired,  mitigated,*  or  concealed ! 
What  bitter  agony  would  tiie  dght  of 
his  children  even  force  into  his  heart ! 
I  thought  of  all  this,  and  for  a  moment 
dM  not  feel  anxiousthat  success  should 
attend  our  strenuous  efibrts  to  save 
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him.  They  succeeded,  however,  and 
in  three  or  four  days'  time  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  unhappy  sufiferer 
would  live  to  become  acquainted  with 
thio  full  extent  of  his  misery — to  drain 

r^rhaps  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs, 
was  in  the  room  when  his  eyes  gave 
almost  their  first  look  of  returning 
consciousness.  Oh,  dreadful  contrast 
to  the  gay  and  happy  man  I  last  saw 
him  before  his  departure  for  India ! 
His  hair  was  now  somewhat  of  an  iron- 
flprey  hue— his  complexion  had  become 
deeply  bronzed  b^  his  constant  expo- 
sure to  the  rays  of  an  Indian  sun.  I>e8- 
pite,  however,  his  present  extreme  ex- 
haustion, and  the  sunken  sallownessof 
his  countenance,  it  was  impossible  not 
to  perceive  its  superior  air — the  linea- 
ments  of  that  bola  and  resolute  charac- 
ter for  which  Colonel  St.  Helen  had 
ever  been  distinguished.  But  where 
was  ihe  wonted  fire  of  those  dark  eyes 
that  were  now  directed  towards  me 
drowsily  and  unconsciously  1  Was  he 
then  aware  of  the  cause  of  his  illness, 
or  was  the  frightful  truth  breaking  bit- 
terly and  slowly  upon  his  reviving  fa- 
culties? God  grant  that  the  latter 
might  prove  to  be  the  case,  or  the  con- 
sequences might  be  disastrous  indeed  J 
For  nearly  a  fortnight  he  lay  in  a 
kind  of  lethargy,  never  once  speaking, 
or  apparently  taking  ady  notice  ^ 
what  was  passing  about  him.  Innu- 
merable calls  were  made  at  his  house, 
and  inquiries  concerning  his  health  by 
a  large  circle  of  attached  and  sympa- 
thizing friends.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  sent  almost 
daily  to  know  how  he  was  going  on. 
As  soon  as  I  thought  it  advisable,  I 
intimated  my  anxious  wish  that  he 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  change 
oi  scene ;  and'  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  removed,  travel  by  easy  stages 
to  Cheltenham.  He  simply  shook  his 
head,  sorrowfully,,  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  hand  as  if  deprecating  the 
mention  of  it.  Of  course  I  desisted. 
The  next  time  I  called,  his  female  at- 
tendant met  me  on  the  stairs,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  begged 
the  proposal  mi^t  not  be  renewed,  as 

he  was  determined  not  to  quit 

Street.  Before  leaving  him  that  day, 
jGeneral  Ogilvie  followed  me,  and  toid 
me  that  the  Colonel,  who  had  not  once 
made  any  allusion  to  what  had  taken 
place,  suddenly  inquired,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  in  a  fiaint  tone,  where 
his  children  were ;  and  on  being  in- 
formed* expieased  a  wish  to  see  them. 


After  some  hesitation  I  consented  to 
their  being  broueht  the  next  day,  for 
a  few  minutes  only— the  General  ha- 
ving assured  me  that  I  could  not  OTer- 
rate  the  fortitude  of  his  sufEerine  r^a- 
tive.  **  Depend  upon  i(  he  wiU  bear 
the  sight  of  them,^'  said  the  General, 
<*  better  than  you  imagine^  though 
certainly  his  nerves  must  have  been 
much  shaken.  How  shall  we  arrange 
it  ?  I  should  very  much  wish  you  to 
be  present,  Doctor,  if  you  could  con- 
trive it."  I  promised  not  only  to  be 
present,  but  tnat,  as  I  could  easily  ar- 
range it,  1  would  myself  ceil  and  bring 
Mrs.  Ogilvie  and  the  children ;  and  ao 
it  was  decided.  The  next  afternoon, 
therefore,  about  three  o'clock,  on  my 
return  from  vishing  a  patient  in  the 
neighborhood  of  General  Ogilvte'a 
residence,  I  called  there,  but  found 
Mrs.  Ogilvie  on  the  point  of  going  out, 
not  having  received  any  intimation  of 
our  arrangement.  She  instantly,  how- 
ever, agrc^  to  accompany  me.  **  And 
how  are  your  little  nephews  V*  I  in- 
quired. 

"Oh,  they  are  very  well,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  sigh ;  ''a  child's  grief  is 
not  very  deep  or  lasting ;  Arthur  was 
as  merry  Uie  next  morning  after  lecu 
Yjng  — —  Street,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened !  Now  and  then,  howerer, 
he  asks  me  where  his  mamma  is,  and 
when  he  shaU  so  to  see  her,  or  when 
she  will  come,  here  ?  But  ti^hen  he 
sees  me  sometimes  suddenly  turn  SMide 
my  head,  to  hide  the  tears  that  force 
themselves  into  my  eyes,  the  poor 
ehild  thinks  I  am  angry  with  hinn,  and 
kisses  me,  throwing  his  curms  round 
my  neck,  and  saying  he  will  never  asic 
to  see  jhis  mamma  again.  He  soon, 
however,  forgets  his  proause,"  added 
Mrs.  Ogilvie  with  emotion.  "  Here 
they  are  at  present,  as  merry  as  they 
can  be,*'  sne  continued,  opening  tlie 
folding  doors,  and  walking  into  a  room 
that  looked  upon  a  pleasant  garden. 
»«Alas  that  they  should  ever  bear  of 
what  has  caused  all  our  sorrow  I**  ^ 

The  two  little  bo3rs  were  rempf ng 
about  upon  the  grass  plot  in  high  glee, 
running  after  and  rolling  over  one  an- 
other. How  like  the  elder  one  was 
to  his  wretched  mother!  The  same 
bright  blue  eye,  the  same  beautifutty- 
formcd  chin  and  mouth  I— I  dreaded 
the  efifect  of  his  standing  suddenly  be- 
fore his  father !  The  younger  child, 
Georgi^as  lively  aS  a  crick^  and  as 
browT^s  a  berfy,  bore  some  little 
general  resemhlaaoe  \o  his  iuhor. 
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Oh,  bow  could  your  mother  look 
upon  your  little  faces,  and  listen  to 
your  prattle,  and  feel  your  tiny  arms 
embracing  her,  and  forget  that  she 
hod  borne  you  I  That  you  were  the 
fruit  of  her  womb !  That  your  little 
lips  had  a  thousand  times  drawn  nur- 
ture from  her  maternal  bosom !  All  the 
myriad  of  delicious  agonies  and  ecsta- 
sies of  a  mother  I  Her  generous,  con- 
fiding,  absent  husband! — How  could 
she,  knowing  all  this,  recollecting  all 
this,  deliberately  surrender  herself  to 


whispered  my  apprehensions  to  Mrs. 
Ogilvie,  and  found  them  shared  by 
her.  She  had  not  seen  her  brother 
since  his  return  from  India,  and  de- 
clared herself  perfectly  incapable  of 
bearing  an  interview  with  him  at  pre- 
sent, even  were  he  able  to  receive  oer. 
As  we  turned  into  —  Street  the 
children  became  very  restless;  and 
when  we  reached  the  house  Arthur 
looked  up  at  it  apprehensively,  and 
refused  at  first  to  quit  the  carriage. 
We  succeeded,  however,  in  inducing 


destruction,  and  prefer  the  blighting   him  to  do  so,  and  in  pacifying  him, 


con>panionship  or  a  fiend — an  adul- 
terer! 

"Now,  Arthur  and  George,"  said 
Mrs.  Ogilvie,  as  we  approached  them 
id  the  garden — "you  must  be  good 
children,  and  go  and  get  dressed,  and 
I  will  take  you  both  out" 

"What!  a  drive  in  the  carriage  1 
I  love  the  ponies!"  replied  George, 
eagerly. 

"  Yes,  my  love,  we  are  going  to  take 
you  to  see  papa." 

"No,  no,  I  shall  not  go  there!  I 
doBt  like  my  papa!  He  has  taken 
my  mamma  away !" 

"No,  child,  do  not  talk  such  noa- 
sense ;  papa  has  done  no  such  thing. 
Pof>r  papa  is  very  ill,"  replied  Mrs. 
Ogilvie,  tremulously,  "  and  wishes  to 
see  his  little  boys." 

"  I  don't  know  mjr  papa,"  said  the 


and  both  the  children  jfvere  conducted 
into  the  library,  where  Mrs.  Ogilvie 
undertook  to  occupy  their  attention 
while  I  repaired  to  the  Colonel's  bed- 
side to  ascertain  how  he  was.  I  found 
him  very  little  changed  from  what  I 
had  seen  him  on  the  preceding  day, 
except  that  there  was  an  evident  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety  about  the  eyes. 
Probably  he  was  aware  that  his  chil- 
dren had  arrived.  General  Ogilvie, 
who  rarely  quitted  the  chamber  of  his 
suffering  brother-in-law,  sat  in  his  ac- 
custom^ chair  beside.  I  sat  down  in 
the  one  usually  placed  for  me ;  while 
my  finger  was  on  his  pulse,  and  my 
eye  on  my  watch,  the  Colonel  said,  in 
a  low  tone — "  They  are  come,  are  they 
not  1"  I  told  him  that  they  were  below. 
"Let  them  be  brought  up  then,  if 
you  please — ^but  only  one  at  a  time," 


child,  pouting^  and  siming  away  from   said  lie,  a  faint  flush  appearing  on  his 
us.     "He's  a  very,  very  great  way     '     *      ^         '  '" 
off— but  if  you'll  let  mamma  go  with 
us,  thMi  I  don't  care." 

"  Your  papa,"  said  I,  observing  Mrs. 
Ogilvie's  emotion,  "^oes  not  know 
where  your  mamma  is !"  The  child 
seemed  quite  puzzled  at  all  this. 
»  Will  you  go  with  us,  theni"  he  in- 
quired, turnmg  to  Mrs.  Ogilvie. 

"  Yes,  love.  " 


"Isn't  my  papa  a  very  great  offi- 
cer V*  he  inquired  abruptly.    "  He  has 


cheek.  Gteneral  Ogilvie  immediately 
left  the  room,  but  not  without  first  cast- 
ing nn  anxious  glance  at  me. 

"You  are  both,  I  can  see,  appre- 
hensive on  my  account,"  he  whispered; 
"but  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my 
situation.  He  must  not  be  long  in  the 
room,  however,  I  may  not  be  so  strong 
as  I  think  myself."  In  a  few  moments 
General  Ogilvie  returned,  leading  in 
his  little  companion,  who  entered  with 
evident  reluctance,  looking  with  some 
fear  towards  the  bed  where  his  father 
lay. 

"  You  are  a  very  good  child,  Arthur," 
said  I,  in  a  soothing  tone,  holding  out 
my  hand  to  receive  him — inwardly 
cursing  at  the  moment  his  resem- 
blance to  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  and  which 


killed — oh,  such  a  number  of  people, 
I  am  told !  Do  you  think  he  will  like 
to  see  us  ?" 

"  Yes,  indeed,  Arthur— and  he  will 
love  you  very  dearly  !"  replied  Mrs. 
Ogilvie,  with  a  faltering  voice,  lead- 
ing her  little  nephews  into  the  house. 

They  were  not  long  in  being  dressed,  just  then  appeared  to  me  stronger  than 
and  we  were  presently  on  our  way  to  ever.  "  Come  and  nsk  your  papa  how 
town.  I  began  to  feel  rather  more  ap.  he  is !"  The  child  came  and  stood 
prehensive  of  the  propriety  of  allow-  between  my  knees.  Can  I  ever  forget 
iDg  the  interview  when  I  saw  how  hiff  the  looks  with  which  that  father  and 
mother  was  running  in  Aithgr's  head,  son,  on  this  their  bitter  meeting,  re- 
Suppose  he  were  bluntly  to  ask  his  garded  one  another  1  Neither  spoke. 
feiher  what  bad  become  of  herl     I   It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  de- 

touzlh.  24 
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BcribiDg  that  of  the  fonner ;  as  for  little 
Arthur,  his  fece  showed  a  miiif  led  ex- 
pression of  appiehensioa  and  wonder. 
•*  Speak  to  your  papa,"  I  whispered, 
observing  him  slowlj  moYinff  away — 
*  he  is  verj  poorly  !*'  He  lookea  at 
me  for  a  moment,  and  then  fainUy  ex- 
claimed, gazing  at  Colonel  St.  Helen 
^•«  Papa,  I  lore  jou !"  The  poor 
Colonel  turned  his  head  away  and 
closed  his  eyes.  In  vain  he  strove  to 
compress  his  quivering  lip;  nature 
would  conquer,  and  we  tears  soon 
forced  themselves  through  his  closed 
ey^ids.  I  wish  Mrs.  St.  Helen  could 
liave  seen  the  unutterable  anguish 
visible  in  his  features  when  he  turned 
again  to  look  upon  the  little  oounte- 
napce  so  much  resembling  A«rs/  After 
eazing  thus  for  some  moments  in  si- 
lence upon  the  child,  he  whispered, 
••  Kiss  me,  Arthur !''    He  did  so. 

*«  Do  you  love  roe  V*  inquired  his 
jfkther. 

** Yes, papa!*'  TheColoi^stietdi- 
ed  out  his  arms  to  embrace  his  son, 
but  his  left  arm  instantly  fell  again 

gowerlesB  beside  him.  He  shook  his 
ead  and  sighed. 

"Do  you  recollect  me,  ArAur?" 
he  inquired.  The  child  lodced  at  me 
and  made  no  answer. 

"Do  you  love  your  little  brother 
George?"  asked  the  Colonel,  lan- 
guidly. 

"Yes,  very  much — I'll  go  and  fetch 
him,  papa-— he  will  love  you  too — he  is 
down  stairs."  Every  fibre  of  Colonel 
St.  Helen's  face  qdivered  with  emo- 
tion. His  eyes  overflowed  with  tears, 
a^  he  whispered — 

"I  feel  I  cannot  bear  it!  he  had 
better  sro  " 

••  General,"  said  I,  « will  you  take 
him  down  stairs  1  We  fatigue  Colonel 
St.  Helen  !"  But  lie  made  me  no  an- 
swer. He  was  looking  away,  and  the 
tears  fell.  I  therefore  rose,  and  afler 
lifting  up  the  child  again  to  kiss  his 
parent,  led  him  down  stairs,  thankful 
that  be  had  not  tortured  his  father  by 
any  allusion  to  his  wretched  and  de- 
graded mother.  On  my  return,  I 
found  Colonel  St.  Helen  much  exhaiffit- 
ed,  and  evidently  suffering  acutely 
from  the  distractmg  feelings  excited 
by  his  son's  presence. 

He  recovered,  but  very  slowly,  du- 
ring the  ensuing  month,  fVom  as  severe 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  as  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  The  grief  that  was  preying 
upon  his  heart  soon  showed  itself  in 
the  settled  gloom  witk  which  his  ema- 


ciated features  were  ladep,  and  wiuch, 
coupled  with  his  dangerous  illDewv 
and  the  very  violent  remedies  we  were 
compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  subdue 
it,  reduced  him  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
He  had,  indeed,  fellen  away  most  sur- 
prisingly. A  fine  muscular  man  when 
m  heutn,  he  looked  now  as  if  he  had 
returned  from  India  in  a  deep  decline. 
He  would  nt  alone,  and  speechless, 
for  hours :  and  took  even  his  ordinary 
nourishment  with  viable  reluctance. 
When  his  children  entered  into  his 
presence— they  were  brought  to  him 
daily— he  received  them  with  affec- 
tion, but  his  manner  oppressed  them. 
Alas!  he  had  now  no  smiles  with 
which  to  welcome  and  return  any  of 
their  little  overtures  towards  cheer- 
fulness ;  in  the  midst  of  any  fiunt  at- 
tempt at  merriment  on  their  part,  he 
would  rise,  and  suddenly  clasp  them 
to  his  widowed  heart  in  silent  acony. 

The  manner  in  which,  at  a  former 
period  of  his  illness,  he  had  reiected 
the  proposal  made  to  him  of  a  change 
of  scene,  prevented  its  being  renewed. 
One  morning,  howeyer,  he  suddenly 
asked  General  Ogilvie  if  he  could  give 
him  a  home  for  a  few  months;  and 
on  being  assured  of  the  affisctionate 
wdcome  with  which  he  would  be  re- 
ceived, he  expressed  a  desire  to  quit 
—  Street  on  the  ensuing  mominf^. 
He  forthwith  gave  directions  for  his 
house,  with  all  its  furniture,  of  every 
description,  to  be  sold ;  and  the  clothes, 
trinkets,  and  such  personal  ornaments 
of  Mrs.  St.  Helen  as  were  in  the  house 
he  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  He  ex- 
acted a  pledge  to  this  ensct  from  Ge- 
neral Ogilvie.  On  its  being  eiven  he 
took  his  arm,  and— shadow  of  his  for- 
mer self! — stepped  languidly  into  the 
General's  carnage,  drew  down  the 
blinds»  and  quitted  —  Street  for 
ever.  The  day  after,  in  passing  the 
house,  I  saw  great  staring  bills  in  the 
window,  and  a  board  on  the  walls — 
"This  House  to  be  Sold."  To  this 
day  I  never  glance  at  such  objects 
without  being  suddenly  and  painfully 
reminded  of  the  events  which  are  de- 
tailed in  this  chapter. 

I  could  gain  no  intelligence  what- 
ever of  the  destination  or  movements 
of  Mrs.  St.  Helen ;  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  she  had  gone,  and  still 
remained  abroad,  in  company  with 
Captain  Alverley.  I  expected  m  each 
day's  p^r  to  hear  of  her  having  com- 
mitted suicide;  and  for  that  i^eascxi, 
never  omitted  to  cast  my  eje  ov«r  a 
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Muragntph  beaded  whh  '•CMtmer'a 
nqoest*^  or  **  Distressiiig  Suicide." 
Not  ao,  howeTer ;  alie  was  reaenrod  for 
aeyerer  suffdrtnipB^  a  more  signai  pu- 
B]8hmeDt,aniorelameotableeDd!  Cap- 
tBiB  Alverlej  made  his  appearaoce  m 
London  about  six  weeks  after  tlw  elq[ie- 
ment;  and  in  passing  along  St.  James's 
Peu^  he  came  upon  his  Royal  High, 
nesi  the  Commander-in-Chief,  who 
was  returning  on  horseback  from  the 
Horee-Ckiards.  He  drew  up,  and  roo- 
tiooed  Captain  Alverlej,  his  0^0- 
i$-^caamf^  to  approach,  rebuked  him 
sternly  and  indigmmtlj  for  the  cruel 
and  infamous  outrage  he  had  com- 
mitted,  commanding  him  never  again 
to  eofear  his  presence.  The  Duke  rode 
<^  with  a  haughtT  scowl,  leaving  Cap. 
tainAlTerleyapoarentlvthunderstruck. 
This  incident  tband  ns  way  into  the 
n^t  day*^  papers;  and  Captain  Al- 
verley,  perceiving  himself  in  general 
had  odor,  threw  op  ,his  conmiSBion, 
and  withdrew,  it  wassunposedt  to  the 
Continent.  The  excelleot  Duke  of 
¥ork,  indeed,  evinced  from  the  first, 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  Colonel 
8t  Helen ;  and  as  soon  as  he  thought 
he  miffht  sai^y  do  so^  sent  him  a  letter, 
by  a  <Bstingaisned  geaeral  officer,  also 
a  friend  of  the  Colonel's,  foil  <^  the 
kndest  and  most  condescending  ex- 
presslona^  and  intimating  his  wish  to 
see  him  at  the  Horse-GtMurda  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  He  added 
iStaX  he  was  authorised  to  state  that 
his  Maiesty  had  expressed  a  sincere 
sjrmpatky  for  his  sufferings,  and  the 
lughest  i^probation  of  his  gallant  eon- 
duct  abroad.  The  Colonel  sighed  on 
reading  these  flattering  oomrouniea* 
tions. 

-TW  his  Boyai  Highness,''  said 
fae^  *'  that  I  am  verv  grateful  for  his 
condescension;  ana  the  moment  I  am 
ti]le  I  will  attend  him  personally  to 
say  as  madL** 

^  I  was  not  exacdy  authorized,''  said 

Lord i  ^  to  mention  it  to  yoa^  but 

von  are  to  have  the  — *— th ;  1  heard 
nis  Royal  Highness  m  as  much." 

•«  Pray  tell  his  Royal  Highness,"  re. 
plied  tlie  Colonel,  whh  a  melancholy 
air,  **that  I  cannot  aooept  it— for  1 
letum  to  India  by  the  next  shtoi" 

"^XSood  God !  Colond  St.  Helen,— 

retnm  to  India  f*  echoed  Lord i 

wWk  an  ur  of  Infinite  astonishment 

■^Csa  /  remain  inEngUmd!'*  sudden^ 
inqaired  the  Coka^— witha  look  that 

silenced  Lord. ,  hastily  rising  and 

tfanding  for  a  fow  moments  with  his 


back  turned  towards  him,  evidently 
overpowered  with  his  feelings.  Neither 
spoke  for  a  few  moments. 

**!  cannot  tell  this  to  his  Royal 

Highness,"  said  Lord ; «« Iknow 

he  will  ask  me  about  every  thing  that 
has  passed  at  our  interview." 

**  Then  tell  him,  my  Lord,  my  last 
words  to  you  were,  that  my  heart  is 
broken,  but  my  will  is  not,  1  shall  go 
to  India,  if  I  live— and  that  as  soon  as 
possible!" 

Lord saw  that  he  was  inflexible, 

and  abstained  Anhu  forther  importu- 
nities. 

Three  nKmths  had  now  elapsed  from 
the  day  on  which  Cokmel  St.  Helen 
arrived  in  England  to  encounter  so  fell 
a  blight  of  his  fondest  hopes,  his 
brightest  prospects ;  and  he  had  made 
his  final  and  gloomy  preparations  for 
returning  to  India.Notwithstanding  the 
sympathoing  and  affectionate  attach* 
ment  of  General  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  daily  sight  of  his 
dilldrea— those  innocent,  helpless, 
<h»erted  beings,  whom  he  was  himself 
about  to  desert— he  would  have  lost 
almost  all  flympathy  with  mankind. 
His  heart  yearned  towards  his  little 
soos..-buthisresolution  had  been  takeo^ 
and  was  unchangeable,  to  return  to 
India,  and  amidst  the  scenes  of  dire- 
fiil  carnage  he  had  there  quitted,  to 
seek,  in  an  honorable  death,  release 
from  the  asonies  he  suffered.  He 
arranged  all  his  afbirsevidently  on  the 
basis  of  his  being  about  to  teke  leave  of 
England  for  ever.  His  purposes  with 
reference  to  his  children  might  have 
been  varied,  but  for  the  fond  and 
zealous  guardians  for  tiiem  he  found  in 
General  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie.  It  was  not 
till  within  a  very  short  period  of  hit 
departure,  that  he  coula  bear  to  wik 
from  the  former  a  detailed  account  of 
all  that  had  happened.  He  heard  the 
naraeof  Alverley  mentioned  in  silenceu 
He  inquired  for  a  while  where  he  was 
supposed  to  be,  and  never  affain  allu- 
ded to  him.  The  name  of  Mrs.  St 
Helen  never  escaped  his  lips. 

When  he  presented  himself  before 
theCommanaer-in-Chief,  he  met  with  a 
most  gracious  reception.  His  Royal 
Highness  shook  hun  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  with  a  quivering  lip  assured 
him  of  his  ^mpathy  and  personal  re. 

<•  Is  your  resdntion  to  return  to  Ia« 
dia,  Colonel  St.  Helen,  unalterable  T'^ 
inquired  tito  Duke.  The  Colonel 
bowed;  his  air  and  manner  satisfied 
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the  Duke  of  the  uselessness  of  expos- 
tulation. No ;  in  vain  were  the  en- 
treaties of  royalty ;  in  vain  the  pas- 
sionate tears  and  embraces  of  his  sister; 
in  vain  the  energetic  remonstrances  of 
General  Ogilvie ; ,  in  vain  were  his 
children  flung  by  his  sister  into  his 
arms  and  upon  his  knees  in  an  ecstasy 
of  griefs  His  darkening  countenance 
told  how  vain  were  all  such  appeals. 
His  passage  was  engaged  in  u  ship 
quitting  the  Thames  in  a  few  days' 
time.  His  servant  had  already  packed 
up  almost  all  that  was  to  be  taken 
aboard.  The  dreaded  morning  arriv- 
ed; he  tenderly  embraced  his  sister 
and  his  children  before  setting  off  for 
town ;  finally,  as  he  had  determined, 
but  only  for  a  few  hours  as  they  sup- 
posed, understanding  that  he  would 
return  in  the  afternoon  to  bid  them 
adieu  for  ever. 

While  he  and  General  Ogilvie  were 
waiting  in  a  back  'room   at  Messrs 

— 1 f  the  army  agents,  where  be 

wished  to  make  some  final  pecuniary 
arrangements,  his  eye  happened  to 
fall  upon  a  paragraph,  which  he  read 
with  almost  a  suspension  of  his  breath, 
and  a  face  suddenly  flushed  with  ex- 
citement." 

'*  Ogilvie !"  said  he,  turning  to  his 
astonished  brother-in-law  a  counte- 
nance that  had  quickly  become  white 
as  death,  and  speaking  in  a  totally 
different  voice  from  any  that  had  been 
heard  from  him  since  his  illness,  ^  1 
have  changed  my  mind.  I  shall  not 
go  to  India.  At  all  events  not  at  pre- 
sent. 

^  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said  the 
General,  confounded  at  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  information  as  much  as 
at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
veyed ;  "  but,  good  God,  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  what  has  agitated  you  V* 

"  I  am  not  agitated,"  replied  Colonel 
St.  Helen,  with  a  violent  effort  to  speak 
calmly,  at  the  same  time  rising  from 
his  chair,  and  folding  up  the  news- 
paper he  had  been  reading.  "  Can  you 
spare  this  1"  said  he  to  the  clerk  whom 
he  had  summoned  into  the  room. 
He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

•*  Then  you  may  tell  Mr. to  give 

himself  no  further  trouble  about  the 
business  I  called  upon  ;  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  him  that  I  have  made  some  change 
in  my  arrangements.  Shall  we  walk 
home,  Ogilvie  V  They  quitted  Messts 
— ^ 's  immediately. 

••  8t.  Helen,"  said  General  Offilvie, 
as  they  left,  «•  I  protest  that  I  wiU  not 


return  home  with  you  till  you  have 
told  me  frankly  what  has  occasioned 
this  most  extraordinary  change  of 
manner  and  purpose" 

^  My  dear  O^lvie,  you  shall  know 
all.  Read  this,"  said  the  Colonel, 
taking  out  the  newspaper,  and  unfold- 
in  it,  he  pointed  out  the  following 
paragraph :— * 

"By  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord   Seckington,  Captain  Alverley, 

formerly  of  the Guards,  succeeds 

to  the  title  and  estates,  which  are  great, 
as  well  as  to  the  splendid  accumula- 
tions of  landed  property  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  late  Lord  S.,  who 
has  bequeathed  every  thing  to  the  pre*, 
sent  Lord  Seckington.  He  is  now 
abroad,  but  is  daily  expected  in  ■ 

Street." 

<*Well!"  exclaimed  the  General, 
after  having  read  the  paragraph  twice 
over,  in  perturbed  silence,  retuming^ 
the  paper,  ''(^  course,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  your  intentions." 

**Jntentk>ns !"  exclaimed  Colonel 
St  Helen,  with  mat  vivacity,  **  this 
is  the  first  time  1  have  bieathed  freely 
since  my  arrival  in  England  I" 

**  Do  you,  then,  really  think  of  meet- 
ing this  man  ?"  inquired  the  G«ieral, 
gravely,  after  a  pause. 

*«Meet  him?  Do  I  intend  to  nmi 
him  1  OgilviCryou  vex  me  t"  replied 
Colonel  St.  Helen,  briskly  and  bitterly, 
at  the  same  time  insensibly  quickening 
his  pace.  He  dragged  his  companion 
along  in  silence,  at  such  a  rapid  rate, 
that  they  were  half  throiigh  the  Park 
before  either — deeply  engaged  with 
his  thoughts*- had  again  spoken. 

**Let  me  see— 4iow  snail  I  know 
when  he  arrives  in  London !"  said  the 
Colonel,  abruf^ly,  as  if  he  had  thought 
aloud. 

^Oh,  there  cannot  be  much  diffi* 
culty  about  that,"  replied  the  GeneraL 
who  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  hope- 
lessness of  attempting  to  dissuade 
Colonel  St.  Helen  from  his  evident 
purpose. — *•  I  will  do  all  that  you  can 
possibly  desire,  since"  — — 
.  «*  Dear  Ogilvie — my  dear  ^[ood  bro- 
ther," said  the  Colonel,  wtth  affec* 
tionate  energy,  "  do  you  think  I  shall 
permit  you  to  be  at  all  involved  in  this 
afbir.  Mischief  may  come  of  it — ^I 
cannot  deprive  my  sister  and  my  chil* 
dren  of  your  presence,  even  for  a  sio* 
ment" 

^  You  shall  not  meet  him  unless  •  I 
am  at  your  elbow,"  interrupted  the" 
General,  with  a  determioed  air ;  **  X 
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can  be  ftroit  St  Htleiii  m  well  m 
yea." 

•«Oga¥ie,  OgilTieb  how  poffeedy 
OBeless  tkia  Is !  I  do  aawire  j ou  tket 
•Kf  mind  is  ixed  eaalterably .  It  can- 
not be  4  it  abaU  net  be.  Ifaj  I  ftdl 
attbe  first  fire  if  I  pennit  you  to  be 
en  the  ground.  I  oouM  not  aim 
■teadilf  if  you  were  there.     No— I 


ffot  my^nuun.    Pamtoy  wiil"— ^ 

«*I  liate  your  jirq^dfted  dneUiatSi" 
interrepled  the  General,  with  krepcee* 
eihle  agitation. 

•«  Th^  are  made  for  such  an  aikir 
neinaer  ezdaioMd  Colonel  St  He. 
len^  with  a^kind  of  eheerfnlneee  that 
was  sickening. 

General  C%flvie  had  never  seen 
ench  a  reoMurfcable  change  so  qoickly 
eAdedinanyone. 

■^Have  yen  thought  ef  your  poor 
hoysf^  said  hc^  as  they  approached 
home. 

••Thank  God  that  my  sister  is  your 
wife;  that  you  are  my  brother-in-lawl'' 
eomlaimed  Colonel  St  Helen*  in  a  more 
snbdkied  tone  than  that  in  which  he 
had  been  hitherto  speaking;  ''they 
cannot  be  better  off  r 

**Thi8  scoundrel  has  no  such  ties! 
You  don't  meet  on  equal  terms." 

"PerhaJM  not  exactly,  but— my 
Udlet  will  spoil  his  pretty  coronet 
too!"— He  paused,  and  a  grim  smile 
passed  over  his  features.  «*Poor  de- 
ffl,"  readded,  with  a  bitter  ah,  "*! 
woM,  give  a  tnfle  to  be  present  when 
Ibjor  Damley  first  cws  upon  him  I 
It  will  try  his  mettfe,  rather,  won't  it!" 
almost  kiugfaing— but  sueha  laugh. 

**  Beally,  St  Helen,  this  has  turned 
you  into  a  devil  I"  exclaimed  General 
OgUvie. 

•"The  best  tiling  timt  the  old  L(»rd 
Seckington  ever  did,"  said  Colonel  St 
a^en  to  hknself,  but  aloud— as  if  he 
had  not  heard  his  companion's  remark, 
*wa»todk,exacthri^en  he  diddle; 
the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
eewLnd  Seckington  was,  to  become 
Lord  Sieckittgton  exactly  when  he  did 
become  Lord  Seckinston ;  and  the  next 
best  thmg  was,  that  I  should  come  to 
know  of  it  just  when  I  did  come  to 
know  of  it." 

**You  are  oertainly,  my  dear  St. 
Helen,  the  most  cruelly  ii^ured  man 
hraatfa^"  said  General  Ogtlvle,  after 
they  hadwalked  for  some  minutes  in 
eilencsb  **and  nobody  has  a  right  lo 
uMerfere  wi^  you  I" 

"I  shoidd  think  not,"  replied  Cdo- 
aol  &t.  Hdlen,  in  ^Msame  short  bitter 
241^ 
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in  which  he  had  been  idl  akag 
speaking.  Ogilvie !"  he  added,  turning 
suddenly,  and  looking  him  full  in  die 
6k^^  no  treachery  I  Byyoorhonor 
as  a  soldier  and  a  gentlenum,  no  inter- 
ference in  any  way  t" 

«*I  should  have  thouglA  duU  audi 
an  ajppeal  was  perfeotly  unnecessary,** 
replied  tlie  General,  coldly. 

""Oh,  forgive  bm  !  fbrnve  me,  OgiU 
Tie!  Remember  my  sunerings;  I  was 
wrong,  I  know  it^ 

^I  have  nothing  to  forgive^  St 
Hden,"  replied  General  Ogilvie,  with 
a  quivering  lip.  «•  By  my  God,  I  will  be 
true  to  YOU  in  every  tlung." 

«*Ana  I  will  be  true  to  myselC 
Onlvie.- You  shall  see  J"  rejoined  the 
Ceioii^  gracing  his  hand,  and  shak- 
ing it  cordially.— ^  And  now,  what 
must  we  say  to  my  sister  to  prevent 
suspicion  !" 

•«Oh !  we  must  say  that  your  diip 
dees  not  sail  for  a  fortnicfat,  or  some* 
^ng  of  that  kind— it  will  be  no  difiU 
<mlt  thing  to  deceive  her^  poor  thing  I" 
said  the  General  with  a  deep  sigh. 

•«  Hardy,"  said  Colonel  St.  Helen, 
addressing  his  groom,  whom  he  had 
sent  fbr  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  own 
room  at  General  Ogilvie's,  and  putting 
two  guineas  into  his  hand,  **go  oirectly 
and  station  yourself  at  the  comer  or 
- — -  Street,  and  watch  Number  —1 
which  is  Lord  Seckington's.  Say  nol 
a  word  to  any  body,  but  be  on  the 
look-out  night  and  day;  and  the  mo* 
ment  thai  you  see  a  tmvelHag  carriage 
—or  any  thing  of  the  son— go  m>  te 
the  door,  presently  inquire  who  n  is 
that  has  come ;  and  if  you  hear  that  M 
is  Lord  Seddogton,  come  off  to  me  at 
the  top  of  your  speed— it  shall  be  the 
best  half-hour's  work  you  ever  did  in 
your  life— ask  quietly— quietly,  mind, 
to  see  me  and  tell  me  your  news.  To 
no  body  but  ms,  sir." 

Hardy  was  a  keen  and  feithM 
li^ow ;  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  he 
was  to  be  seen  luiking  about  — 
Street,  in  exact  obedience  to  his  mas^ 
ter'i  orders. 

What  I  subsequendy  learnt  from 
several  quarters  I  may  state  here,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  better  to  explain  the 
events  which  remcdn  to  be  described. 

I  was  right  hi  supposing  that  Captain 
Alverley  and  Mr8.St.Helen  went  direct 
to  the  Continent ;  but  of  their  move- 
ments when  there  I  scarce  know  any 
thii^.  Her  wild  and  ftantic  agonies  oC 
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remorge  at  the  step  ehe  had  taken 
were  scarcely  calculated  to  increase  the 
attachment  of  her  heartless  companioB, 
whose  satiated  eye  beheld  the  beauty 
which  had  so  long  fevered  hia  soul 
daily  disappearing.  Even  bad  it  been 
otherwise— had  she  retained  all  the 
fascination  and  loveliness  of  her  man- 
ners, the  novelty  of  the  afiair  had  wore 
off;  he  had  gained  his  obiect— and  she 
perceived  his  altering  feelings.  To  h^r 
guilty  affrighted  soul,  indeed, — 

"The  hollow  tongue  of  time 

wft8  a  perpetual  knell. — Each  stroke 

Pealed  for  a  hope  the  Iom:  the  funeral 

note 
Of  love  deep  buried  without  resurrection, 
In  the  grave  of  possession." 

When  he  discovered  the  incurable 
nature  of  her  mental  sufferings,— that 
whirling  her  about  from  one  scene  of 
amusement  to  another  failed  of  its 
object— he  began  to  complain  that  his 
funds  were  running  low.  He  had,  in 
truth,  long  been  greatly  embarrassed 
and  involved, — ^yet  had  he  contrived  to 
appear  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  and  elegancies 
that  penniless  youfig  men  of  fashion  so 
mysteriously  secure  for  themselves. 
Now,  however,  the  money  he  had  ob- 
tained  from  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  as  well  as  a 
few  hundreds  that  had  been  supplied  to 
him  by  a  brother  reprobate  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  intrigue,  had  almost  dis- 
appeared.  He  began  to  feel  himself 
placed  inveryawkward  circumstances. 
What  is  a  penniless  man  of  fashion  in 
Paris  1  Captain  Alverley  besides  was 
burdened  with  the  perpetual  presence 
of  a  woman  who  was  weeping  bitterly 
from  morning  to  night— frequently  in 
very  violent  hysterics— and  who  vehe- 
mently  reproached  him  with  being  the 
author  of  all  her  misery.  He  soonbegan 
to  sicken  of  all  this.  Was  it  for  this 
that  he  had  quitted  all  the  pleasures  of 
London,  and  lost  all  his  hopes  of  ad- 
vancement  in  the  army  1  Paris  was  a 
very  pleasant  place,  and  hecould'have 
enjoyed  hipiself  there  but  for  this  un- 
fortunate  and— as  he  soon  felt  and  ex- 
pressed it— most  disgusting  aflSsiir.  He 
therefore  began  to  loathe  the  very  sight 
of  his  miserable  companion.  It  was 
unquestionably  with  a  feeling  of  keen 
regret  that  he  found  her  brought  home 
one  night  dripping  from  the  Seine, 
after  an  abortive  attempt  at  self- 
destruction,  to  which  his  cold  sarcastic 
reparteeshadimpelledhishalf-madden- 
ed  victim.  The  poor  Captain  was  to 
be  pitled^his  bold  and  dashing  adven- 


ture had  turned  out  most  unfortunate- 
ly !  Instead  of  the  brilliant  beauty  he 
had  reckoned  on  having  sectured  for  at 
least  a  year  or  two  in  Mrs.  St.  Helen, 
he  beheld  it  siiddenly  withered  and 
gone,  and  there  was  ever  with  him  a 
haggard  woman,  tearing  her  hair, 
wnngin^  her  hands,  and  frantically 
taxing  him  with  being  her  destroyer. 
In  vain  he  sought  to  escape  from  it — 
she  would  never  leave  him !  He  had 
returned  to  London  to  endeavor  to 
raise  funds;  his  unlucky  encounter 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  sent 
him  back  in  fiinr  to  Paris.  He  had 
neverfelt  himaelf  in  such  an  extremity: 
and  he  determined,  after  much  bitter 
reflectk>n,  that  could  he  but  once  get 
extricated  from  this  unfortunate  ad- 
venture, he  would  never  again  under- 
take one  on  so  extensive  a  scale. 

Of  a  sudden,  however,  an  express 
from  London  brought  him  news  that 
electrified  him  with  delight,— a  delight 
which,  in  the  enthusiara  of  the  mo- 
ment,  he  attempted  to  communicate  to 
his  gloomy  companion.  By  the  death 
of  his  aged  uncle  he  had  become  Lord 
Seckington ;  the  proprietor  of  Seck- 
ington  Castle,  in  '  shire ;  one  or 
two  other  houses  in  different  parts  of 
the  country;  and  a  splendid  mansion  in 
Street ;  with  a  rent-roll  of  up- 
wards of  L.26,000  a-year,  and  not  lets 
than  LJ200,000  in  the  funds.  M  the 
first  impulse  of  his  generous  feelinn 
he  determined  to  settle  upon  Mrs.  & 
Helen.the  sum  of  L.600  a-year,  which 
he  permitted  her  to  spend  wherever 
she  chose— offering  to  ffive  her  a 
thousand  pounds  in  addition  if  she 
would  not  return  to  England.  She 
began,  however,  now  to  be  unreasona- 
ble ;  and  affected  to  receive  his  liberal 
proposal  with  consternation ! 

And  was  it  really  then  possible 
that,  after  all  he  had  said,  and  done, 
she  was  not  to  become  Lady  Secking- 
ton !  Even  if  Colonel  St  Helen  shouM 
take  successful  proceedings  for  a  di- 
vorce 1  Horror— horror  iwutteraUe ! 
*  *  *  # 

The  next  communications  that 
reached  Lord  Seckmgton  consisted 
chiefly  of  pressing  intreaties  from  his 
solicitor,  and  that  of  his  lamented  un- 
cle, the  late  Lord  Seckington,  that  he 
would  lose  no  time  in  coining  to  Loo- 
don,  as  there  were  masy  matters  re- 
quiring his  immediate  attention.  He 
was  glad  to  see  their  letters  acCscnnpa* 
njed  with  one  that  bore  the  hand  writ- 
ing of  his  intimate  firiend  Captain 
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He  cfpeaed  it»  and  read 


**  Dear  Seckmgton — 

— P^haw,  how  odd  it  lodu!  Of 
course  I  congratulate  you,  as  every 
body  does.  Don't  cut  your  6Ld  friends, 
that's  oil.  But  I  wish  chiefly  to  say- 
wait  abroad  a  little,  only  till  the  ex- 
citement of  the  story  has  a  little  gone 

down.    That   d^ d.unhappy   devil 

Sl  H ,is  in  town ;  but  I  hear  he's 

going  back  to  India  in  double-quick 
time.    Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait 
till  he's  ofQ  and  the  coast  is  clear  1 
Eternally  yours, 

''F^LsiCttTSB." 

"  T%e  Right  J7<m.  Lord  SeckingUm:' 

On  perusing  this  well-timed  and 
friendly  letter,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Lord  Secklngton  that  he  had  certainly 
various  matters  of  importance  to  settle 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent; 
and  so  he  wrote  to  his  solicitors — in- 
finitely t<ttheir  astonishment  and  vex- 
ation. He  was  preparing  to  set  off  fdr 
Brussels  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
wh«i  another  letter  reached  him  from 
the  same  friendly  and  vigilant  pen, 

(Pnwrie.) 
*<  Lond<m,  m,  August,  18--. 
«DearSeckinglon, 
*  «*  What  the  deuce  is  in  the  wind, 
perhaps  you  can  better  guess  than  I 
can  tell ;  but  I  lose  no  time  in  writing, 
to  say  that  Colonel  St.  Helen,  who 
bad  appointed  to  sail  to  India  Tas  I 
told  you  in  my  letter  of  the  other  aay), 
and  taken  leave  of  every  l>ody  in  a 
gloomy  way,  to  seek  an  honorable 
grave,  &c.  d^c.  ^.^   has   suddenlv 
changed  his  mind,  countermanded  all 
his  arrangements,  and  stops  in  Lon- 
don ! !      Every  one  is  amazed  at  this 
Sueer  move.    I  have  reason  to  know 
lat  be  had  actually  engaged  his  pas- 
sage by  a  ship  that  started  two  or 
three  days  ago,  and  has  forfeited  all 
die  passage-money.     This  certainly 
looks  cursedly  unpleasant — are  we  to 
look  out  for  a  squall  ?    Do  you  think 
he  has  seen  that  offensive,  impertinent 
para^ph  about  yon  in  the  papers, 
and  IS  waiting  for  you  1     If  so,  you 
are  in  a  d— a  awkward  predicament, 
and  I  really  scarce  know  how  to  ad- 
vise you.    It  will  hardly  do  to  keep 
out  c«  the  way  a  little  longer,  will  iti 
Ask- — ,  and  — ,  and  above  all. 
Count  .    Ever  yours,  more  and 

more.  "P^L." 


As  Lord  Beckhaffton  read  this  let- 
ter his  face  graduaU  v  became  as  while 
as  the  paper  he  looked  upon.  Seve- 
ral letters  lay  on  the  table  before  him 
unopened  and  unattended  to.  With 
Captain  Leicester's  in  his  hand,  he  re- 
mained  nootionless  for  nearly  half-an- 
hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  pe- 
riod he  was  on  the  point  of  going  into 
his  bed-room  and  putting  the  muzale 
of  a  pistol  into  his  ear.  Probably 
what  he  endured  in  that  brief  interval 
counterbalanced  all  the  pleasure  of  his 
whole  life.  Lord  Seckinston  was  a 
frightful  reprobate,  but  he  was  no 
coward";  on  the  contrary,  he  was  as 
cool  and  brave  a  man  as  ever  wore 
epaulets.     But  consider  his  situation. 

Here  he  was,  scarcely  thirty  years 
old,  suddenly  become  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  having  succeeded  to  a  very  an- 
cient title;  and  with  all  applianooa 
and  means  to  boot— all  that  could  se- 
cure him 

'•Honor,  wealth,  obedience— troops  of 
fripnds'*— 

in  short,  occupying  as  brilliant  a  po- 
sition as  man  coula  well  be  placed  in : 
yet  amidst  ail  the  dazzline  prospect 
that  was  opened  before  hmi,  his  eye 
lit  and  settled  upon  one  fell  figure 
only— that  of  Colonel  St.  Helen,  stand- 
ing at  ten  or  twelve  paces'  distance 
from  him,  his  outstretched  arm  steadily 
pointing  a  pistol  at  his  head.  It  was 
perfectly  frightfiil. 

What  would  he  have  cared  for  itHn 
the  heyday  of  his  career  as  Captain 
Alverley ;  or  rather  as  he  was  only  a 
few  short  days  before,  desperately  in 
debt,  driven  from  the  army,  disgusted 
with  the  presence  and  stunned  with 
the  shrieks  of  a  woman  he  had  long 
loathed;  but  now— Perdition  !  The 
cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  he 
felt  sick  to  death.  What  was  to  be 
done  t  He  could  not  keep  out  of  the 
wav — the  sphrit  of  a  man  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  such  cowardice ;  no, 
his  coronet  should  never  be  defiled  by 
the  head  of  a  coward-  So  there  was 
no  alternative.  To  London  he  must 
go,  and  that  without  delay,  with  the 
all  but  certainty  that  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  arrival.  Colonel  St.  Helen 
would  have  avenged  all  the  wrongs  he 
had  sufferedby  sending  a  bullet  through 
the  head  of  him  who  had  inflicted  them. 
These  were  the  dreadful  thoughts  that 
were  passing  through  his  mind,  when 
the  spectre  stood  suddenly  before  him, 
Mrs.  St.  Helen,  who  then  happened  to 
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e&ter  his  room-'-ail  hor  beauljgoQe^ 
m  truly  lamentable  ota|}eot.'' 

**  Well,  madaniy"  commenoed  Lord 
SeckiDgtoo,bitterly  and  fiercely,  "I  am 
floing  to  London,  to  be  shot  at  oy  3rour 
d— — d  husband.  He  will  certainly 
kill  me ;  that  is,  if  I  do  not  first''— -- 
fJAie  latter  partHof  his  fiendish  speech 
was  lost  upon  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  who  had 
fitllen  down  in  a  swoon.  He  imme- 
diately summoned  assistance  into  the 
room,   and   then   quitted   it,  hastily 

Stherinff  up  his  letters ;  but  by  some 
Ality,  leaying  behind  him  the  one 
which  had  occasioned  him  his  horrible 
agonies^-Captain  Leicester's.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  St.  Helen's 
maid,  who  communicated  its  direful 
oonteolB  to  Mrs.  St  Helen,  but  not  till 
alter  Lord  Seokington  had  cuiUed 
Ru'is.  He  hurried  to  his  bedroom, 
and  after  drinking  off  a  large  fflass  of 
Gogniac,  he  dressed,  and  set  offto  con- 
ralt  with  one.  or  two  ••  experienced" 
friends  upon  the  only  matter  that  now 
occupied  his  mind — whether  the  laws 
(^duelling  would  admit,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  expected  meeting 
with  Colonel  St.  Helen,  of  his  shooting 
at  his  antagonist,  in  the  first  instance, 
Which  would  afford  him,  he  considered, 
the  gq\j  chance  he  had  of  saving  a  life 
he^  was  just  then  particularly  anxious 
to  preserve. 

**  You  must  give  him,"  said  Colonel 
,  a  considerable  authority  in 
such  matters, "  two  shots,  in  my  opi- 
nion, and  even  a  thiird,  if  the  first  two 
have  had  no  effect ;  and  then  you  may 
do  as  you  will." 

*'Pho!"  exclaimed  Lord  Seoking- 
ton, with  undisguised  trepidation. 

«•  Well,"  replied  the  Colonel  quietly, 
"you  may  say  pho  !  if  you  like,  but 
jovL  ask  my  opmion,  and  you  have 
it  I  have  known  it  acted  upon  several 
times,  and  never  objected  to." 

**^Is  your  friend  a  good  shot?"  en- 
quired Count  I  a  little  fire-eater 
as  ever  breathed. 

*'  I  should  say,  in  all  probability,  as 
good  as  myself." 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

«  Ah,  that  is  very  oad !  I  think  you 
may  shoot  at  your  friend  at  the  very 
first,  by  acciderU." 

«« That's  not  exactly  the  way  mat- 
ters are  settled  in  England  Count," 
interrupted  Colonel  ^  sharply ; 

the  vivacious  Frenchman  retorted ;  one 
word  led  on  another,  and  that  evening 
they  went  through  a  little  duel-scene  ^ 
fheir  own;  Lord  Seckington  being 


actaatty  compelled  to  stand  aeoond  lo 
his  counti^man !  On  returning  to  his 
hotel,  he  found  the  cards  of  almost 
every  one  of  ^his  most  distinguished 
countrymen  then  residing  in  Paris 
lying  on  his  table.  He  turned  sick  at 
heart  as  he  looked  upon  them.  He 
found  that  Mrs.  St  Helen  was  still 
in  a  state  of  insensibility;  and  he 
embraced  Uie  ojMportumty  it  affiMded 
him  of  preparing  tor  his  immediate  de>> 
parture;  but  not  before  he  had  left 
sufficient  fimds  to  provide  for  her 
comforts  till  he  could  send  her  fur- 
ther assistance  from  London,  i£,  indeed, 
she  did  not  first  receive  the  intelligence 
of  his  death.  Eariy  in  the  ensuing 
morning  he  set  out,  with  much  the 
same  thoughts  and  feelings  as  those 
with  which  a  man  might  pass  through 
beautiful  scenery  on  nis  way  to  the 
guillotine. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  ne  endured  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned;  and  when  his 
postchatse  and  four  drew  uf^  opposite 
the  frowning  portals  of  his  house  in 
—  Str^  he  stepped  out  (^  it 
pale  as  death,  and  scarce  able  to  con- 
ceal his  agitation  from  the  obsequious 
menials  who  lined  the  hall  to  receive 
their  new  lord.  **  How  long  wiU  they 
be  mine  /" 

As  soon  as  the  bustle  of  his  arrival 
was  over,  and  while  the  emptied  chaise 
was  bein^  led  away  from  the  door,  a 
groom,  wno  might  have  been  observed 
foitering  about  the  street,  stepped  up, 
gently  pulled  the  area-bell,  and  in- 
quired if  that  was  Lord  Seckipgton 
whohadurrivedl  He  was  rath^  tartly 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  bust- 
ling servant  The  groom  sauntered 
carelessly  down  the  street ;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  turned  the  corner,  he  ran  as 
if  a  pack  of  beagles  had  been  at  his 
heels,  and  scarce  ever  stopped  tQ  he 
reached  General  Ogilvie's.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  his  pr^pmnt 
intelligence  to  Colonel  St.  Helen  with- 
out having  excited  the  suspicion  of  any 
one  in  the  house ;  which  Colonel  St 
Helen  quitted  a  fewmlnutes afterwards. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing a  gentleman  knocked  at  the  do(» 
of  Lord  Seckington's  house.  Having 
been  informed  that  his  lordship  was 
verjr  particularly  engaged,the  stranger 
desired  to  be  shown  into  the  librarT, 
where  hQ  would  wait  his  Lordship^s 
leisure,  as  he  had  a  very  pressing  en- 
gagement with  him.  The  sarvant 
accordingly  ushered  him  into  the  li- 
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braiy,  and  took  up  to  Lord  Secldne- 
ton  the  card  of  "  Alajor  Darnley."  He 
]iad  Dot  long  to  wait ;  for  in  less  than 
tse  minutes  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Lord  Seckington  entered  in  his  dress- 
ing-gown. 

••  Major  Darnley,  I  presume  1"  he  en- 
quired, politely  advancing  towards  his 
visitor,  who  rose  and  bowed.  Lord 
Seckington,  who  looked  pale  and  fa- 
tigued with  travelling,  apologized  for 
his  delay  in  attending  the  Aiajor,  and 
also  for  his  dress,  on  the  score  of  his 
having  not  yet  had  time  to  change  it 

**  I  need  only  mention  the  name  of 
Colonel  St.  Helen,  my  Lord,''  said 
Major  Damley,  in  a  low  tone,  **  to  ap- 
prise your  Lordship  of  the  painful  na- 
ture of  my  errand." 

*  Certainly — -I  perfectly  under- 
stand,** replied  Lord  Seokingtont,  ra- 
ther hastily. 

"  Of  course,  my  Lord,  the  sooner 
this  affilir  is  settled  the  better !" 

■*  By  all  means,"  replied  Lord  Seck- 
ington, calmly.  **  I  have  no  doubt  that 
ray  friend,  Captai;i  Leicester,  whom  I 
know  to  be  in  town,  will  act  with  you 
immediately  on  my  behalf.  Probably 
he  is  this  moment  at  — — 's,  where  you 
could  hardly  fail  of  meeting  him," 
looking  at  his  watch* 

**  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  favor 
me  with  a  line  addressed  to  Captain 
Leicester,  intimating  the  nature  or  my 
application  1" 

"*  Undoubtedly,"  replied  Lord  Seck- 
ington ;  and  sitting  down,  he  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  the  desired  efiect,  and 
folding  up  the  note,  directed  it,  and 
gave  it  to  Major  Daml^. 

**  Probably  Captain  Leicester  will 
be  with  your  Lordship  shortly— shall 
I  tell  him  that  your  Lordship  waits 
here  for  him  ?" 

**  I  beff  you  will  do  me  that  favor. 
Pray,  Maior  Damley,  let  no  time 
whatever  be  lost,"  added  Lord  Seck- 
ington, with  a  smil^  which  it  would 
have  been  a  luxury  to  a  fiend  to  witness. 
He  rang  the  bell,  and  Major  Damley 
took  his  leave.  The  instant  that  the 
door  was  closed,  Lord  Seckington,  af- 
ter a  sickening  glance  round  at  the 
^acious  and  splendid  apartment, 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa  in  a  state 
of  mind  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  at- 
temot  describing. 

Having  agreed  to  dine  that  ev^iing 
whh  one  of  his  old  friends  who  had 
succeeded  to  a  dukedom  since  they 
had  met,  and  who  had  quitted  Lord 
Seckington  only  half  an  iiour  before 


Major  Damle^'s  arrival,  it  became  ne- 
cessary to  write  off  immediately,  and 
announce  his  inability  to  be  present. 
He  did  so,  and  stated  it  to  be  owing 
to  very  pressing  enga^ments,  and 
the  thought  which  had  since  occurred 
to  him  that  he  ought  not  to  dine  out 
till  after  his  uncle's  funera^well 
knowing  that  his  own  funeral  might 
probably  take  place  at  the  same  time, 
it  may  be  easily  understood  that  he 
was  in  no  humor  to  renew  the  busi- 
ness-details  which  Minor  Darnley's 
arrival  had  interrupted.  He  sent  a 
message  to  that  effect  up  stairs  to  his 
solicitor,  to  whom  he  had  promised 
to  return,  begging  him  to  be  in  at- 
tendance in  the  nMNrning ;  and  order- 
ing dinner  to  be  prepa^  and  served 
at  a  moment's  notice,  he  again  threw 
himself  upon  the  sofa.  He  was  mous- 
ed from  his  dreadful  reverie  about  a 
quarter  before  e^t  o'clock  by  Cap- 
tain Leicester.  Ife  was  in  full  din- 
ner-dress, having  been  met  by  Major 
Damley,  just  aa.he  was  preparing  to 

KO  to  the  Duke  of  's,  where 

he  was  to  have  been  surprised  by  the 
appearance  of  Lord  Secking[ton.  Af- 
ter his  hurried  interview  with  Major 
Damley,  he  had  come  off  direct  to 
Street* 

"Well,  Alverley,— Seckington,'^  I 
mean — ^you  see  it's  just  as  I  suspect- 
ed," said  he,  hastily  stepping  up  to 
Lord  Seckington. 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  shaking  him  cor- 
dially by  the  hand,  and  unconscious- 
ly sighing.  **  May  I  reckon  on  your 
services  1" 

«« Oh,  of  course— I  am  here  on  the 
business  now." 

«*  Where  were  you  going  when  Ma- 
jor Damley  found  youf"  enquired 
Lord  Seckington,  alluding  to  Captain 
Leicester's  dress. 

"  The  Duke  of 'a." 

••Ah,  I  was  to  have  been  there 
too,"  said  Lord  Seckington.  •♦They'll 
suspect  that  something's  wrong  by 
our  both  so  suddenly  sending  re^ 
fusala." 

♦«  And  let  thenv— they're  not  likelv 
to  send  us  iteace-officers,  if  they  io 
suspect.  ThejT'll  only  be  devuish 
sorry  to  lose  the  company  of  two 
deuced  good  knives  and  forks— that's 
all  I" 

••  I  have  ordered  dianer  here  to  be 
readv  at  a  moment's  notice,"  said 
Lord  Seckington,  as  the  servant 
brought  in  candles.  He  must  have 
observed  the  troubled  and  pallid  couo. 
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tenance  of  his  Lord  as  he  placed 
them  upon  the  table  near  which  Lord 
SeckingtoQ  and  Captain  Leicester 
were  standing.  **You  ean  Btaj  to 
dinner  r 

^I  think,  perhims,  I  ha?e  half.an- 
hour  to  spare/'  replied  Captain  Leices- 
ter,— ^for  duellists,  like  lovers,  must  eat, 
it  would  seem ;— ^  but  I  can't  spare 
one  second  more,  fbr  I've  engaged  to 

meet  Damley  at 's  by  a  quarter 

to  nine  o'clock."  Lord  Seckington 
rang,  and  ordered  dinner  to  be  served 
immediately. 

••This blood-thirsty  devil,  St  He- 
len," said  Lord  Seckhigton,  as  the 
servant  closed  the  door,  **must  have 
been  watting  for  my  arrival— Major 
Bamleiy  was  with  me  in  less  than  an 
hour  anerl  had  got  into  the  house." 

•*  Very  probably.  No  doubt  he  had 
hind  some  f^low  to  lurk  about  and 
bring  him  word  of  your  arrival.  You 
know,  n^r  dear  fellow,"  added  Captain 
Leicester,  ••there's  no  dlsgulsinff  the 
the  thing;  w^  are  likdy  to  nave 
d  d  sharp  work  on  our  hands  in 
the  morning." 

••The  mornhiffr  I  shall  go  mad  if 
I  have  to  wait  au  through  the  night !" 
ttclairoed  Lord  Seddneton,  vehe- 
mently—^ D- n  me  if  1  could  not 

infinitely  prefbr  fighting  to-night- 
why  oould  it  not  be  at  ■  ■  ■  'si  You 
Could  easily  manage  it,  Leicester. 
You  really  must  arrange  it  so !  I 
shan't  have  a  chance,  if  we  wait  tiU 
the  morning !" 

•«  Yon  know,  it  can't  be  done,"  re- 
plied Captain  Leicester,  quietly,  as 
soon  as  Lord  Seckington  had  ceased— 
••It's  not  selon  la  r«g{e— there's  a  me- 
thod in  every  thing,  and  duelling  is 
nothing  witnout  it.  Damley  would 
laugh  at  me  if  I  proposed  It.^' 

••  Well,  I  am  of  course  in  your 
hands.  You  must  do  as  you  think 
proper,"  said  Lord  Seckington,  with  a 
aigh. 

••ril  parade  you— —let  me  see — 
Five,  or  six  o'clock— ^her  will  do,** 
said  Captain  Leicester,  thoughtfully. 
••However,  we  shall  discuss  every 
thing  ftiUy  to  night  at -'s." 

••  Bid  you  ever  know  of  such  an  un* 
ha^ipy  devil  as  I  am,  Leicester  ?"  ex- 
claimed Lord  Seckin^n,  abruptly, 
walking  to  an  fro— ^just  now  to  be 
rtiot" 

••  Ay,  and  for  such  a  cause,  thaf^ 
fhe  ugly  part  of  the  story — but  what 
does  that  signify  ?  'Twas  an  adven- 
ture  carried  on  with  the  utmost  spirit— 


you  could  not  command  success,  you 
Know— eh  1  isn't  that  the  word  1" 

••  It's  d—d  hard  to  part  with  all 
this!" — exclaimed  Lord  Seckington, 
sadly,  pointing  to  the  fine  library. 
••  Hell  must  be  a  joke  to  what  Pve  siiSf- 
fered  since  I  got  your  last  letter." 

••  I  thought  it  would  have  that  effect, 
when  I  was  writing  it  But," — shrug- 
ging his  shoulders,  ••  the  thing's  done 
now,  and  you  must  try  not  to  think  of 
it.  "Fis  worse  than  useless.  Make  your 
will,  and  snap  your  fin^rs  at  every 
thing  and  every  body  in  the  world. 
That's  the  way  a  man  of  sense  and 
spirit  should  meet  death,  and  then  he 
conquers  it.  Bj  the  way,  if  you  teere 
to  make  your  will  it  might  be  as  well. 
There's  an  infernal  heap  of  money  in 
the  funds,  you  know." 

••  O  Leicester,  don't  torment  me !  I 
shall  do  what  is  proper,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it" 

«« Well,  my  dear  fbllow,  don't  take 
it  ill.  'Tis.no  more  than  every  second 
should  do  for  his  princijpal^hen  he 
expects  warm  wonL !    Of  course,  St 

Helen,   you  know,  will   try  d d 

hard  to  hit  you;  but  after  all  there's 
no  certainty,  even  with  the  deadliest 
riiot  in  the  world." 

••Oh,  curse  the — -!"  groaned 

Lord  Seckington,  couplinr  Mrs.  St. 
Helen's  name  with  the  vilest  epithet 
that  could  be  applied  to  a  woman. 

••No,  no,  Seckington— you  forget 
yourself.  I  call  that  very  unhand- 
some — nay,  it's  ungratefhl — it's  d—d 
bad  taste !"— said  Captain  Leicester, 
seriously. 

••  You  should  only  know  the  kind 
of  life  she's  led  me  since  we  went 
abroad !"  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington, 
vehemently. 

••  Poor  devil,  you  ought  not  to  speak 
of  her  in  that  way,"  said  Captain 
Leicester,  with  a  grave  air  of  dis- 
pleasure. •'  Pray  remember,  Secking- 
ton, that  whatever  riie  is,  you  have 
made  her.  It  is  not  handsome  to 
speak  so  of  the  woman  that  has  denied 
you  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing  for 
your  sake. 

••  Well,''  exclaimed  Lord  Seeking- 
ton,  after  walking  violently  to  and  fro 
— **  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  1  wish 
I  had  been  in —— before  I  had  ever 
seen  her." 

••Ah,  yes— CTiite  another  matter; 
but  we  mustn't  nave  any  thing  unkind 
said  of  poor  pretty  Mrs.  St.  Helen." 

••Pretty !    By ,  you  should  see 

her  now!  Pretty!" 
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•*  Well  I  hope  you  have  setded 
thing  on  her.'* 
••  Five  hundred  a  year." 
"  Devilish  liberal,  certainly.  Would 
she  speak  to  m^  if  we  met  at  Paris  ?" 
Lord  SeckingtoQ  made  no  reply,  but, 
with  his  arms  folded,  kept  walking  to 
and  fro,  heaving  heavy  sighs. 

**  Take  my  advice,  Seckington-- 
make  a  brave  effort,  and  throw  it  all 
off  your  mind,  h  can  do  you  no  good 
—it  wUl  do  ^ou  infinite  harm.  Fancy 
yourself  plain  Charles  Alverley — tike 
dodeed  of  duns — drop  'my  liord,''^ 
think  nothing  of  your  rent-roll  or  your 
funded  propertjr;  they'll  be  all  the 
more  delightful  if  you  escape  to-mor- 
row  J  why  do  you  provoke  your  fisUe  t 
Hope  for  the  best.  Depend  upon  it 
you're  too  eood  a  fellow  to  be  ordered 
off  just  in  tnenickof  time— oh,  it's  im- 
possible !" 

Lord  Seckittgton  grasped  his  hands 
and  looked  unutterable  thin^. 

^  You  know,  Leicester,  it  is  not  dfotfc 
that  I  care  for,  come  how  or  when 
it  may,"  said  he,  **rm  a  little  above 
Aai^  I  should  hope." 

«  Don't  fear  Boggy,  then,  eh  1"  in- 
terruptod  CaptalnXeicester  with  a 
amile. 

■* Pshaw!  But,  by  the  way,  what 
am  I  lodol  How  often  am  Ito  receive 
hbfiref 

''Ah,  Fve  been  considering  that 
pwnt  a  little.    Why,  I  think    twice." 

-Andl" 

«*Flre  wide  the  first  time,  of 
course"— 

**  But  I  don't  thuik  it  U  quite  such 
a  matter  of  eoursef  Leicester." 

'^Oh,  nonsense,  it's  dear  as  day- 
light—trust me." 

«  Really  it's  devilish  hard— he'll  try 
to  take  my  life. — It's  throwing  away 
my  only  chance.  It's  going  out  to  bd 
dean  murdered !" 

"  Seckhigton,  put  yourself  into  my 
place.  You  know  tnat  what  I  say  w 
the  correct  thing. — It  must  be  so,  or 
/  am  not  responsible.  If  nothing 
happens,  of  course,  he'Jl  demand  an- 
other shot ;  and  then  you  may  per- 
haps—hem!— I  don't  a&j  what  you 
ought  to  do,  but  I  tbink  I  know  what 
I  diould  do.— And  the  same  if  a  third 
18  asked  for." 

••  Why  the  devil  does  not  the  fel- 
low   announce    dinner?    exclaimed 


Lord  SeddngtoD,  violently  puUtfig  the 
beU 

M  Hush— don't  be  so  feverish.  He 
announced  it  five  ninutes  ago— I've 
been  on  the  move  ever  since— i've 
now  only  a  ^uart^  of  an  hour." 

Here  the  seirvant  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  Lord  Seddpgton  in  «Ience 
fdlowed  hiscoBcmaBion  to  the  dining, 
room.  Both  of  toem  cast  one  sigm- 
fioant  glance  at  the  splendor  of  the 
flideboard  display— ^and,  indeed,  ci 
9vei^  thing  about  theai. 

**  The  first  time  you  have  ever  dcae 
the  honors  here,  I  preaumel"  said 
Captain  LeiceMer,  as  he  took  his  seat. 

'^  It  is  probably  the  2a«r,"  thought 
Lord  Sednngton.  Alas !  what  would 
he  have  given  at  that  moment  to  undo 
what  he  had  done — to  have  begun 
nethinff  of  iriiioh  he  had  noi  wdl  con- 
sidered Uie  ead-HMver  to  have  blasted 
the  haippy  home  of  hishrave  brother- 
sddier— to  escape  from  Ae  mortal 
Uiraldom  he  was  now  enduring !  Per- 
haps, Imd  he  been  calm  enoudi,  a  les- 
son of  his  earlier  days  might  have  re- 
curred to  him  before  the  tearful  lestoa 
of  Uie  ensuing  morning ! 

**Aiiclire    est     opera     pretiuBi,    procedere 

recte 
Qui  moDohis  non  vuUii— snt    omni  parte 

iaboreni  I 
Utque  illia  multo  cormpta  dolore  voluptaSy 
Atque    liaBC  rara,    cadat  dura  inter  asepa 

periclal"* 

It  was  settled  by  the  seconds  that 
the  meeting  sboula  take  place  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  mominf  in 
Battersea  Fields,  and  as  both  of  them 
anticipated  its  turning  out  a  desperate 
affair,they  made  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  meet  contingencies,  provid- 
ing for  Uie  instant  flight  of  the  survivor 
and  themselves— or,  it  might  be,  of 
themselves  alone — ^in  the  event  of  any 
thing  fatal  occurring.  Two  experienced 
surgeons  also  were  in  attendance. 
Their  arrangements,  in  short,  were 
admirably  made,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  somewhat  experienced  in  such 
affidrs.  Within  a  very  few  moments 
of  each  other's  arrival  were  the  two 
hostile  parties  in  the  field.  Both  Co- 
lonel St.  Helen  and  Lord  Seckington 
were  very  finely-made  men,  and  of  a 
most  gentlemanly  apeearance.  The 
former  was  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout 
and  light  trowsers— the  latter  in  black 
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—black  from  head  to  foot  not  a  spot 
of  color  about  him — nothing  that 
might  possibly  serve  to  point  the 
weapon  of  his  antagonist — a  precaution 
of  his  thoughtful  second,  of  which  he 
had  readily  aV£uled  himself,  but  which 
was  totally  disregarded  by  Colonel  St 
Helen.  The  process  of  loading  was 
soon  got  through — the  distance,  ten 
paces,  duly  stepped  out  by  Major 
Darnley— and  there  Lord  Seeking- 
ton  stood,  in  fearful  contigxrity,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  his  irreparably 
injured  and  mortal  foe.  Lord  Seck- 
ington  did  not  attempt  either  to  sustain 
'  or  return  the  dreadful  look  with  which 
Colonel  St.  Helen  regarded  him !  Pis- 
tols were  quickly  placed  in  their  hands 
— ^the  seconds  withdrew  to  about  a 
dozen  paces. 

"  Gentlemen,  are  you  ready  1  Fire  l" 
exclaimed  Major  Darnley. 

Both  pistols  were  discharged  as  he 
uttered  the  last  word,  and  the  prin- 
cipals remained  standing  unhurt.  Lord 
Secklngton  fired  as  he  had  been  en- 
joined, while  Colonel  St.  Helen's  ball 
whistled  closely  past  the  chin  of  his 
opponent. 

«Are  jrou  satisfied?"  inquired 
Captain  Leicester. 

••Bv  no  means,"  replied  Major 
Darnley. 

They  loaded  again — again  withdrew, 
having  placed  fresh  pistols  in  the 
hands  or  their  respective  principals — 
again  was  the  word  given — again  both 
fired  simultaneously,  but  again  without 
effect.  It  was  evident  that  this  time 
Lord  Seckiugton  had  followed  the 
example  of  his  opponent,  for  his  ball 
passed  close  behind  Colonel  St.  Helen's 
shoulder. 

•*  I  presume  you  are  now  satisfied  1" 
inquired  Captain  Leicester. 

"Certainly  not,"  replied  Major 
Darnley.  *•!  must  insist  upon  a 
third  shot." 

**  I  really  cannot  permit  it" 

Ci"Load  again!"  exclaimed  Lord 
Seckington,  in  a  low  tone ;  and  the 
seconds  resumed  their  gloomy  func- 
tinos. 

A  third  time  their  principals  stood 
awaiting  their  signal,  and  as  the  word 
"Fire!"  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
Major  Darnley,  both  were  observed 
taking  deliberate  aim.  Nehher  tired 
till  a  second  or  two  after  the  word  had 
been  uttered,  when  their  pistols  flash- 
ed together,  and  Lord  Seckington 
Bpruner  upwards,  and  instantly  lay  ex- 
tended upon  the  ground.    Colonel  St 


Helen's  ball  appeared  to  have  passed 
through  the  head  of  his  opponent, 
while  he  himself,  still  convulsivelr 
grasping  ^is  weapon,  remained  stand- 
ing, looking  silently  and  grimly  at  his 
prostrate  antagonist. 

"  Fly !  Yov  God's  sake,  fly  !" 
exclaimed  Major  Darnley,  looking 
towards  Colonel  St.  Helen  Ifrom  beside 
the  insensible  figure  of  Lord  Secking- 
ten. 

"Is  he  killed?"  whispered  Colonel 
St.  Helen,  as  Major  Darnley  rushed 
up  to  him,  repeating  his  intreaties. 

"  Yes — yes — I  fear  he  is,"  replied 
the  Major.  "  Why,  St.  Helen !  St 
Helen!  are  you  hit?"— Rushing  for« 
ward,  he  caught  the  Colonel  in  his 
arms,  and  both  fell  together  on  the 
ground. 

The  surgeon  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  field,  was  instantly  at  his 
side,  and  pronounced  Colonel  St. 
Helen  to  have  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Lord  Seckington's  ball  had  all  but 
touched  the  breast  of  Colonel  St 
Helen,who  with  truer  and  more  deadly 
aim  had  so  directed  his  ball,  that  it 
passed  right  through  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  immediately  beneath  the  eye- 
brows, carrying  away  almost  the  whole 
of  the  nasal  bones.  Lord  Seckington 
was  not  dead,  though  perfectly  insen- 
sible— ^the  wound  he  had  received  was 
one  that,  if  he  survived,  would  occa- 
sion him  the  most  frightful  disfigure- 
ment for  life.  He  was  carried  insen- 
sible to  his  carriage,  a  handkerchief 
having  been  thrown  over  his  face,  and 
hurried  off"  at  the  top  speed  of  his  four 

horses  to Street.    It  was  found 

necessary  to  bleed  Colonel  St.  Helen 
on  the  spot  from  both  arms,  and  as 
soon  as  the  incisions  had  been  hastily 
bandaged  up,  he  was  conveyed  with 
difiicuTty  to  his  carriage,  and  taken 
home  to  General  Ogilvie's  a  dismal 
spectacle ! 

A  short  time  before  the  carriage 
containing  Lord  Seckington  reached 

Street,  a  post-chaise  drew  up 

opposite  to  his  door,  in  which  were 
two  females,  one  of  whom  appeared 
violenily  agitated. 

"  Knock  and  ring — ring  hard ! — 
open  the  chaise-door — make  haste  !" 
exclaimed  one  of  them  in  a  breath ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  hall-door  was 
thrown  open  by  the  alarmed  porter — 
for  all  the  servants  had  suspicion  of 
the  dreadful  nature  of  the  pngageraent 
which  had  taken  Lord  Seckington 
aw.ay  so  early  in  a  carriage-and-fourt 
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and  were  now  awaitiDg  his  return  in 
tiicmatest  trepidatJon— she  rushed  in. 
"Is  Lord — Lord  Seckington— is  he 
at  home?"  she  gasped. 

"Yea — no,**  replied  the  affrighted 
porter  in  a  breath.  "Do  you  know 
anything  about  his  lordship?**  By 
this  time  the  valet,  who  had  accom- 
panied  him  to  France  and  had  re- 
turned with  him,  made  his  appearance, 
and  whispered  to  the  porter,  who, 
then,  in  a  somewhat  less  respectful 
tone,  enquired,"  Does  his  lordship 
expect  you  ma'am  ?'* 

"  No,  my  lord  does  not,  I  can  an- 
swer  for  (hat,"  interposed  the  valet ; 
"be  thinks  you're  this  moment  at 
Paris." 

"Silence,  sir!  show  me  instantly 
into  the  diningroom,"  siiid  the  lady, 
as  indignantly  as  her  violent  agitation 
would  admit  of. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  the  por- 
ter, placing  himself  between  her  and 
the  diningroom  door,  "I  —  I  cannot 
admit  ^ou !  Are  you  a  relation  of  his 
lordship's,  or  what?  '  What's  your 
business  here  ?" 

"  Hinder  me  at  your  peril,  sirrah !" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  St.  Helen — for  she  it 
was,  with  all  her  naturallv  command- 
ing tone  and  manner ;  and  at  the  same 
time  pushing  him  gently  aside,  with- 
out further  opposition  she  entered  the 
diniogroom. 

"Order  in^^my  maid  from  the 
chaise !"  said  Mrs.  St.  Helen,  sinking 
exhausted  into  the  nearest  chair,  scarce 
able  to  stand,  or  to  see  whether  her 
orders  were  attended  to.  There  was 
a  sudden  muster  of  servants  in  the  hall 
for  a  few  moments ;  and  after  a  hur- 
ried conversation  together,  the  dining- 
room  door  was  opened  by  the  valet. 

"I  hope  ma'am,  you  won't  make 
it  necessary,  ma'am,  for  us  to  do  our 
duty.  I  know,  ma'am,  who  you  are," 
he  commenced  with  a  determined  air. 
"Audacious  wretch !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  St  Helen  roused  for  a  moment 
by  his  extraordinary  insolence,  "if 
you  don't  instantly  leave  this  room, 

sir" 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  leave  the  room  ?  Pray, 
ma'am  ar&you  mistress  here  ?  I  leave 
the  room,  ma'am  ?  You  will  leave  it 
first,  ma'am,  I  can  tell  you,  if  it 
comes  to  that— that's  flat  !''^  he  con- 
tinued, pushing  wider  open  the  door. 
"  Do  you  ^ink,  nrta'am,  I'm  going  to 
be  talked  to  in  this  way  by  you !  I 
know  who  you  are,  ma'am  quite,  ivell ! 

TOL.  ZIJDU  ^ 


Do  you  think  I  hadn't  my  eyes  and 
tnj  ears  open  at  Paris  ?  My  Lord's 
done  the  handsome  thine  by  you,  and 
you  ought  not  to  come  following  him 
about  the  town  in  this  way;  ah,  ma'am, 
you  may  look,  but  1  fancy  my  Lord's 
done  with  you  ;  he*»  got  other  ish  to 
fry  just  now — believe  me."^  At  thtft 
nnoment  a  vehicle  was  heard  approach- 
ing  rapidly,  and  a  hubbub  in  the  hall 
drew  the  valet  thiiher.  "  Drive  away 
that  chaise  P*  exclaimed  half-a-dozen 
voices  in  the  street,  and  Lord  Secking- 
ton's  carriage  dashed  up  to  the  door 
Mrs.  St.  Helen  sprung  to  the  window, 
hearing  her  chaise  ordered  away,  ex- 
pecting some  new  insult  was  prepar* 
mg  for  her ;  and  beheld  the  miserable 
figure  of  Lord  Seekington  in  the  act  of 
being  carried  out  of  bis  carriage,  his 
head  covered  over  with  a  blood-spotted 
white  handherchief.  She  rushea  fVom 
the  diningroom,  and,  with  a  piercing 
shriek,  was  flying  down  the  steps, 
when  one  of  the  agitated  servants, 
either  designedly  or  accidentally,  trip- 
ped her  foot,  exclaiming  at  the  same 

time,  "  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  d d 

!"  and  she  fell  with  her  forehead 

upon  the  comer  of  one  of  the  steps, 
where  she  lay  insensible  and  disre- 
garded till  Lord  Seckington  had  been 
carried  in,  when  the  hall  door  was 
closed.  There  she  might  have  conti- 
nued but  for  the  humanity  of  one  6r 
two  persons  in  the  crowd  that  had  ga- 
thered round  Lord  Seckington's  car- 
riage. They  raised  her  from  the 
ground;  and  having  been  informed 
from  the  area  that  she  did  not  belong 
there,  and  that  they  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  her,  they  carried  her, 
still  insensible  from  the  stunning  effects 
of  her  fall  and  of  her  violent  men- 
tal agitation,  to  the  nearest  public- 
house,  whither  her  attendant  in  the 
chaise  followed  her.  Prom  the  re- 
presentations and  entreaties  of  the  lat- 
ter, the  surly  publican  consented  to 
receive  Mrs.  St.  Helen  for  the  present 
into  his  house,  and  a  medical  man  was 
sent  for. 

This  was  the  once  beautiful,  happy, 
innocent  wife  and  mother,  Emma  St. 
Helen,  who  had  torn  herself  from  her 
helpless  children,  her  affectionate  hus- 
band ;  who  had  opened  her  foolish  and 
fuilt  jear  and  heart  to  the  tempter;who 
ad  fled  from  the  pure  arms  or  her  hus- 
band to  the  blastmg  serpent-like  em- 
braces of  an  adulterer ;  who  could  j^itr 
her  ?    Here,  discarded  by  the  ifneniafa 
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of  her  s^ucer»  she  lay  dishonored  in 
her  extremity  among  low  and  unwill- 
ing  mercenaries ;  her  beauty  entirely 

fone ;  wasted  to  a  skeleton ;  heart- 
roken ;  paralysed  with  the  dreadful 
spectacle  of  her  dead  paramour,  whose 


after  I  had  been  with  him.  "He 
lay, "said  the  General,  "  in  the  same 
state  in  which  you  left  him,  almost  to 
the  last,  in  a  dull  stupor.  1  xms  sit- 
ting on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  Mrs. 
ilvie,  contrary  to  my  wishes — see- 


band  had,  perhaps,  that  morning,  too,   ing  her  excessive  agttation — entered 


been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  her  hus- 
band! 

It  seemed  that^  as  soon  as  ever  she 
recovered  her  senses  when  at  Paris, 
and  discovered  the  departure  of  Lord 

Seckington,   and   learned   from    her  ^  ^        

«inaid  the  too  probable  object  of  his  time  during  his  illness — ^looked  dully 
abmpt  disappearance,  she  determined  at  her ;  I  think.his  lips  seemed  to  move, 
on  following  him,  and  engaged  a  pas-  and  on  b<:nding  my  ear  till  it  almost 
sage  in  the  very  next  conveyance  that  touched  them,  1  think  I  heard  the  word 
started,  so  as,  by  travelling  night  and   \Emma!'    His  head  sunk  back  upon 


the  room  I  had  a  little  before  Insbted 
upon  her  quitting,  and  resunned  the 
seat  she  had  before  occupied  on  the 
bed-side.  The  noise  she  made  seemed 
to  rouse  him  slightly  fromliis  lethai^. 
He  slowly  opened  his  eyes — the  first 


day,  to  reach  ' Street  the  very 

inoming  after  Lord  Seckington's  ar- 
rival. 

I  was  called  in  to  attend  Colonel  St. 
Helen  about  10  o'clock,  and  found 
bim  m  almost  precisel^similar  circum- 
stances  to  those  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  when  I  formerly  attended  him, 
only  that  the  present  was  a  far  more 


the  pillow,  he  breathed  heavily  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  St.  Helen  was  no 
more !  No  doubt,**  continued  the  Ge- 
neral, with  great  emotion,  '*  he  had  a 
contused  notion  that  it  was  Mrs.  St. 
Helen  who  was  sitting  beside  him — 
alas  that  such  a  polluted  being  should 
have  troubled  his  last  thoughts  !  Yet 
there  seemed  no  anger  or  disgust  in 


serious  attack,  and  the  probabilities  of  his  manner — if  it  had  any  character  at 
its  fatal  termination  innnitely  greater,   all,  it  was  one  of  forgiveness !" 


All  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  laborine 
brain  proved  unavailing,  and  we  aU 
gave  up  the  case  in  disnair.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  after  his  fatal  meet- 
ing with  Lord  Seckington,  I  was  re- 


He  was  buried  at ;  and  there 

was  scarcely  an  officer  of  distinction 
in  London  that  did  not  insist  upon 
following  him  to  ihe  grave.  The 
kind  hea rtedCommander-in- Ch iefshed 


turning  on  horseback  from  a  visit  to  tears,  I  understood,  when  he  heard  of 

a  distant  patient  residing  about  two  his  death.    He  bequeathed  his  fortune 

miles  beyond  General  Ogilvie's  house,  to  hischildren  equally Jeaving  General 

and  determined  to  call  into  enquire  and  Mrs.  Ogil  vie  their  guardians,  whom 

after  Colonel  St.  Helen,  if  he  yet  sur-  he  also  empowered  to  allow  Mrs.  St. 

vived  1     When  within  a  few  yards  of  Helen,  should  she  ever  require  it,  such 

the  house.    I  overtook  two  men  carry-  a  sum  as  would  place  her  out  of  the 


ing  a  coffin  on  their  backs.  1  stopped 
my  horse — my  conjectures  were  right 
— they  opened  the  General's  gate,  and 
went  up  to  the  house.  So  it  was  at 
length  all  over  I    Poor,  broken-heart- 


reach  of  destitution.    The  will  was 
dated   only  the  day  before    that  on 
which  he  fought  with  Lord  Seeking^ 
ton. 
I  regret  to  have   to   mention  that 


ed  St.  Helen,  victim  of  the  perfidy  of  name  again, and  shall  dismiss  it  briefly 

the  wife  of  your  bosom, — of  the  vil-  and  for  ever.    I  did  not  attend  him, 

lany   of  your    brother-soldier,  your  but  heard  several  details  concerning 

sorrows  were  at  length  ended.    After  him  from  those  who  did.     It  would 

pausing  for  a  few  moments  I  despatch-  perhaps  have  been  mercy  had  Colonel 

ed  my  groom,  desiring  him  to  enquire  St.  Helen's  ball  passed  mto  his  brain 

whether  they  wished  to  see  me.    The  and  deprived  him  of  life  on  the  spot. 


General  sent  back  word  that  he  par< 
ticularly  desired  to  see  me,  and  I  dis- 
mounted. He  met  me  at  the  door, 
and  with  the  utmost  grief,  visible  in 
his  countenance  and  manner,  told  me 
the  event  that  had  taken  place.  I  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  room  he  had  just 


It  had  utterly  destroyed  the  nasal 
bones — and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  repulsive  object  than  he 
must  have  presented  to  every  beholder 
during  the  remainder  of  his  days.  He 
endured  intolerable  agony  for  many 
months  from  his  wounds ;  and  when  at 


ouitted,  and  we  sat  down  together,  length,  through  the  carelessness  of 
Cdonel  St.  Helen  expired  that  day  one  of  his  attendants,  he  suddenly  ob. 
about  twelve  o'clock— only  an  hour  tained  a  fiight  of  bis  countenance  in 
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the  glass,  the  dreadful  and  irremedi- 
able disfigtjureraent  he  had  sustained 
drove  hiai  alniost  to  noadness.  He 
|nadied  his  teeth,  and  yelled  the  nnost 
narfiil  and  blafiphennous  imprecations ; 
and,  in  short,  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzj 
was  he  driven  by  it,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  place  him  for  some  time 
VDder  constraint,  lest  he  should  lay  vi- 
olent hands  upon  hinraelf.  He  gradu- 
ally, however,  became  calmer,  and  ap- 
peared likely  in  time  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  his  nusfortune.  Ck)lonel  St. 
Helen  was  dead— that  was  some  grati- 
fication!  Lord  Seckington  had  still 
vast  sdace  left  him ;  he  was,  after  all, 
a  peer  of  the  realm ;  hahad  a  line,  a 
noble  fortune  at  his  command;  and 
these,  with  other  consolatory  topics, 
were  urged  upon  him  so  frequently  and 
earnestly  by  his  friends  and  attend- 
ants, as  at  length  to  satisfy  them  that 
they  might  lay  aside  their  apprehen- 
sions, and  release  him  from  the  pain- 
fill — ^the  intolerable  restraint  they  had 
felt  it  necessary  to  impose  npon  him, 
also  relaxing  the  strictness  of  their 
surveillance.  They  did  so;  and  a 
day  or  two  afterwards,  the  event  was 
duly  announced  in  the  newspaper  as 

follows :— **  On  the  29th  ult.,  at 

Street,  in  hb  82d  y^ear,  the  Right 
Honorable  Lord  Seckington."  If  such 
a  thing  as  ^Coroner*  9  Inquest  took  place, 
the  papers  took  no  notice  of  it ;  and 
every  body  was  satisfied  that  ho  died 
io  consequence  of  the  wounds  he  had 
received  in  his  duel  with  Colonel  St. 
Helen. 

My  pen  now  moves  heavily  and  re- 
loctantly  in  tracing  these  painful,  but, 
1  hope,nevertheles9,instructi  ve  scenes ; 
my  head  aches  as  1  recall  them, — but 
my  long  labors  now  dra^v  to  a  close. 

General  and  Mrs.  Ogilvie,  with  their 
little  precious  charges — for  precious 
they  were,  and  they  were  themselves 
childless — ^withdrew,in  about  a  twelve- 
month after  Ck>lonel  St.  Helen's  death, 
to  a  remote  part  of  England,  wli^re 
they  might  attend  exclusively  and  un- 
remittingly to  the  important  and  inte- 
resting duties  confided  to  them.  Their 
departure,  and  the  endless  absorbing 
engagements  of  a  busy  professional  lire 
in  tM  metropolis,  caused  the  gloomy 
transactions  above  narrated  gradually 
to  disappear  from  my  memory,  which, 
however,  they  had  long  and  grievous- 
ly hannted.  Three  years  afterwards, 
there  occurs  the  fdlowing  entry  in  my 
Diaiy  :— 


"  Wednesdmy,  8th  October,  18-.'» 
♦    ♦    But  I  shall  endeavor  to  de. 
scribe  the  scene  exactly  as  it  appeared 
to  me. — Majr  experience  never  enable 
me  to  describe  such  another  ! 

*♦  Hush  !  stand  here.  Doctor ,»» 

whispered  Mr.  B ^  the  proprietor  of 

an  extensive  private  asylum  near  the 
metropolis,  where  1  had  called  to  visit  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  long  a  patient 
of  mine.  «  Hush,  don't  speak,  nor  be 
at  all  alarmed,"  opening  a  small,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  secret  doorr- 
**  these  are  my  incurablet.  Hark !  I 
think  I  know  what  they  are  about.— 
Step  forward,  here.  Can  you  see  1" 
I  did  as  he  directed.  Prom  my  position 
I  could  not  see  very  distincly,  but  the 
room  was  loo^  and  rather  narrow,  and 
had  a  resemblance  to  a  ward  in  a  hoe* 
pital,  with  about  half-a-dozen  beds  on 
each  side  of  the  room,  on  which  were 
sitting  as  many  boys,  apparently  from 
about  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old, 
wearing  Ions  blue  dresses,  and  their 
hair  cut  as  close  to  their  heads  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  making  all  manner 
of  discordant  noises,and  seemed  eager- 
ly talking  together,  but  each  remained 
sitting  quietly  on  his  own  bed  ;  a  cir- 
cumstance I  mentioned  to  Mr.  B ^ 

expressing  my  surprise  that  so  eager 
and  violent  as  their  gestures  seemed, 
they  should  not  quit  their  beds.  «*  It 
wouldj  be  very  strange  if  they  cotiH," 
he  whispered  with  a  smile,  "  for  they 
are  all  fastened  to  a  staple  in  the  wall, 
by  a  strong  girdle  passing  round  their 
waists.  Bless  your  life !  if  it  was  not  for 
that  they  would  soon  kill  one  another 
and  every  body  that  came  near  them,* 
It  was  only  last  month  that  one  of  them 
contrived  to  twist  herself." 

^*  Herself  !**  I  whispered  in  amaze- 
ment }  •^  what  do  you  mean,  Mr. 
B—  V 

"Why,  what  I  say,  Doctor,  surely 
— are  not  you  aware  that  these  are 
women  1" 

•*  Gracious  God,  twwi^"  I  exclaim* 
ed,  with  a  perfect  shudder. 

••  Why,  certainly  !  But,  by  the 
way,  they  don't  look  much  like  women 
either  ;  that  close  cut  hair  of  theirs  is 
so  like  the  head  of  a  charity  school- 
boy. Some  of  these  people  have  been, 
and  in  point  of  family  are  highly  res- 
pectable. It  may  api>ear  very  shocks 
ing  to  you  to  see  them  in  this  condition; 
it  was  so  to  me,  until  I  grew  accustom, 
ed  to  it.  I  assure  you  we  use  no 
unnecessarjryiolenceor  restraint  what- 
ever ;  but  on  the  contrary,  give  them 
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eveiT  indulffeoce  their  unfortunate 
condition  wilTadmit  of.  What  can  we 
do  with  them  ?  There  are  several  of 
them  perfect  fiends  if  thej  have  the 
slightest  license.  I  was  obliged  to  have 
this  room  constructed  on  purpose  apart 
from  the  rest  of  my  establishmenUtheir 
noises  were  so  dreadful ;— now  hark  V 
«*  Whoo— whoo— whoo" — shriek- 
ed a  voice  loader  than  any  of  the  rest, 
♦•  who'll  go  to  the  moon  ?  who'll  go  to 
the  moon  1  who'U  go  to  the  moon  ?" 

•«I-^'ve  got  it!"  shouted  angler 
*-^Pole!  Pole!  what  have  you  done 
with  the  mooni" 

^l  go  for  the  stars— the  stars! 
Whirr  !  whirr  !  whirr  !—  Away  ! 
away  !  away!"  cried  another. 

««Ha!  ha!  ha!-*Ha!  ha!  ba !" 
said  another  v<mc^  bursting  into  loud 
laughter,  ^  I've  got  a  dog  in  my  head 
— harl^  how  it  barks— bow,  wow, 
wow  !— ha— ha— ha !" 

*•  I've  eot  a  cat— mew !— mew  !— 
mew  !  who'll  catch  the  mouse !  I 
feel  it— mew !" 

•«  Water  !  water  !  water !  The 
world's  on  fire  I— Fire,  fire,  fire  !" 

•*Hu8h,  you  wretches,"  exclaimed 
another  voice,  **  I'm  going  to  sing  for 
my  dinner — hush!  hark!" 

••  Hark  !  the  song— the  song  !" 
cried  all  the  other  voices  together, 
while  the  singer  began ;  and  m  a  few 
moments  her  voice  only  was  heard, 
wild  and  dismal  beyond  description, 
though  not  very  loud,  uttering  words 
something  like  the  following  : 

'*H4rk  to   the   bell,  the   merry,    merry, 

merry  bell, 
It  is  his  knell,— the  merry,  merry,  merry 

knell"— 

•*  Ding,  doDflr  I  —  Ding,    dong  I  —  Ding, 
dAig  !"• 

— sung  the  other  voices  in  a  kind  of 
doleful  chorus.  The  singer  resumed — 

"Lullaby!  Lullaby!  Lullaby! 
Hit  head,  oh,  his  head  it  is  white- 
All  white !   white ! 
—Dead,  dead,  dead ! 


—Sing,  you 
aumed— 


wretches!"    They  re- 


"  Ding,  dong  I  —  Ding,  dong !  —  Ding,. 
dong!" 

The  Sim  at  that  nxHnent  shone  into 
the  dreary  room,  while  I  was  intently 
gazinffOD  the  miserable  scene  it  dia* 
closed.  Mercy  !— my  fiesh  crept — I 
be^n  to-  recognise  in  the  singer,  wlu> 
lo(%ed  wildly  up  into  the  sunshine— I 
could  not  be  wrong, — ^Bfrs.  St.  Helen  t 

"  Wha  is  that  1"  I  enquired  faintlTr 
turning  away  from  the  room,  while 
my  companion  ekwed  and  secured  tto 
door. 

«*  BArs.  Jones  is  the  performer,  if  if  • 
she  whom  you  mean.'^ 

*<  Oh  no,  no,  not  Her  name  isnot,  it 
never  veas  Jones !"  said  I,  feding  very 
foint,  and  moving  as  quickly  away  a» 
possible  into  the;Open  air. 

«« Well,  certainly,"  said  Mr.  B * 

after  considering  a  little,.  **  it  is^ 
strange  enough ;  I  have  certainly  now 
and  then  heard  her  mention  your 
name  amone  others.  So  you  know,, 
very  probably,  her  real  name, — Mrs. 
St.H V 

He  mentioned  the  name  1  dreaded 
to  hear. 

^  I  have  had  her  these  two  years  ; 

she  was  removed  thither  from  St, *b 

by  order  of  Oeneral  Onlvie,  at  whose 
expense  she  continues  nere." 

I  got  into  the  open  air,  and  began 
at  length  to  breathe  more  freely.  1 
protest  that  I  never  in  my  life  encoun- 
tered such  a  shock  as  that  I  had  just 
experienced.  He  told  me  manyjaad, 
shocking  things,  which  I  shall  not  re- 
cord. 

Oh  merciful  and  just  Ood,  governor 
of  the  world,  sometimes  even  in  this 
life  thy  most  tremendous  wrath  alights 
upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty ! 

Thus  ends  the  Passages  from  a  Dia- 
ry of  a  late  Physician ! 

Reader,  farewdl ! 

S.W- 
London^  JtiZy,  1837. 
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Thb  result  of  the  electkns  is  most 
mtMuauxry.  The  CoDservative  cause 
k  triomphaDt,  and  the  career  of  revo- 
ktiaa  arrested  for  another  Parliament 
If  any  of  our  friends  expected  to  see 
returned  a  large  majority  of  avowed 
Cooaervatives,  they  could  not  have  suf. 
ficiently  considered  the  situation  of  the 
country,  or  estimated  the  forces  that 
were  combined  against  them.  All 
reflecting  men,  we  suspect,  have  for 
some  time  moderated  their  anticipa- 
tions of  any  overwhelming  Parliament* 
ary  preponderance.  But  let  us  be  sa* 
timed  with  these  considerations— that 
tbe  Coneervative  party  is  much  the 
stroogest  of  any  in  the  state,  and  that 
it  is  more  than  sufficiently  strong  in 
tke  new  Parliament  to  accomplish  its 
ireat  object  of  defbnding  our  institu* 
tioos  from  injury. 

We  cannot  at  this  tiuierefhiin  from 
ndalging  in  the  reflections  which  the 
pist  elections  suggest  as  to  the  life 
ind  visor  possessed  bv  Conservative 
principies  tturonghout  the  country.  If 
«e  consider  the  fearful  odds  against 
08,  we  have,  indeed,  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  struggle  we  have  made,  and  of 
the  victory  we  have  gained.  Let  us 
enumerate  some  of  the  disadvantages 
with  which  we  have  contended,  and 
we  shall  more  clearly  ourselves  seei 
andmore  fimnsibly  teacn  our  q)ponents, 
the  true  estimate  of  our  real  strength. 

1.  it  is  now  but  five  years— a  brief 
naoe  in  a  nation's  history— since  the 
Reform  Bill  was  carried  by  a  party 
bearing  the  some  name  which  is  now 
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usurped  by  the  present  Ministry.  We 
deiry  that  either  the  great  body  of 
Reformers  in  1882,  or  the  mass  of 
the  present  Ministerial  part^,  can  be 
denominated  Whigs,  according  to  any 
correct  definition  of  that  term  witn 
reference  to  previous  periods  of  Bri- 
tish history.  The  Reform  Bill  was 
carried  by  a  coalition  of  men  of  differ- 
ent parties,  actmg  from  different  and 
ind»9d  opposite  feelings  and  views; 
and  the  present  Ministry  is  neither 
itself  true  to  Whig  principles,  nor  is 
it  supported  mainly  by  Whig  follow- 
ers. We  deny  further,  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministerialists  are  any  more  tnan 
a  mere  section  of  the  party  who  car- 
ried the  Reform  BilL  Still,  to  careless 
or  dull  observers,  there  is  a  semblance 
of  yeotity  between  the  party  bearing 
the  name  of  Whigs  who  achieved  that 
object,  and  Ihe  party  who  now  pro- 
fess to  carry  on  the  business  of^the 
country  as  a  Whig  Government. 
The  more  prominent  members  of  the 
present  Ministry  were  then  in  powers 
and  took  the  lead  in  promoting  that 
measure;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  Con- 
servative leaders,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  followers,  were  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  conscien- 
tious opposition,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  those  hazards  to  which  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  been  since  ex- 
posed. The  necessary  effect  of  these 
circumstances  is,  on  the  whole,  to 
give  popularity  to  the  one  party,  and 
to  throw  odium  upon  the  other ;  and 
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although  the  mist  of  prepossession 
and  prejudice  is  fast  clearing  awa^,  it 
still,  to  a  great  extent,  reflects  a  iolse 
glare  on  one  side  of  the  landscape, 
and  obstructs  or  distorts  the  percep- 
tion of  objects  on  the  other.  So 
powerful  was  this  influence  in  its  own 
nature,  that  nothing  but  a  wide  and 
palpably  abandonment  of  principle  by 
the  Ministry,  and  an  exemplary  per- 
severance in  upright  and  patriotic 
conduct  by  their  opponents,  could 
have  diminished  it  so  soon  or  so  great- 
ly as  we  see  has  been  done.  But  there 
are  still  many  blunt  and  honest  men 
who  think  their  consistency  involved 
in  supporting  the  Whigs  or  opposing 
the  Tories — ^there  are  still  many  wor- 
shippers of  a  name,  who,  understand- 
ing neither  the  true  nature  and  limits 
of  the  Reform  Bill  originally,  nor  the 
tendency  and  effect  of  subsequent 
changes  of  policy,  continue  blindly  to 
follow  the  guides  which  then  led 
them,  and  senselessly  to  repe»t  the 
cuckoo  note  which  they  were  then 
taught. 

2.  The  management  of  the  Reform 
Bill  being;  in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet 
composed  chiefly  of  Whigs,  much  was 
in  their  powejr  as  to  arranging  its  de- 
tails, 90  as  to  give  a  preponderance  to 
those  constituencies  and  localities 
which  they  might  look  upon  with  pe- 
culiar  favor,  and  a  corresponding  de- 
pression to  those  where  the  Conserva- 
tive  party  had  most  strength.  We 
shall  not  repeat-  the  particular  in- 
stances of  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  were  so  forcibly  but  fruitlessly 
pointed  out  at  the  time;  nor  do  we 
think  it  essential  to  our  argumQ|||t  to 
urge  it  as  a  charge  against  the  Whigs 
that  there  was  wilful  unfairness  m 
their  adjustments.  We  shall  merely 
observe,  that  in  this  respect  they  had 
every  thing  in  their  own  hands,  and 
that  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that,  in  distributing  the  new  repre- 
sentation, they  might  see  in  the 
strongest  light  the  claims  of  those 
places  with  which  they  were  most  in- 
timately connected.  In  whatever 
Ihey  were  disposed  to  do  in  this  mat- 
ter. Parliament  and  the  country  took 
comparatively  little  interest.  The 
engrossing  object  was  the  principle  of 
Reform,  and  on  neither  side  was  it 
possible  to  maintain  a  struggle  on  in- 
dividual points.  The  supporters  of 
the  Bill  either  trusted  its  adjustment 
to  Ministers,  or  firom  the  neceiiity  of 


union  upon  the  measure  as  a  whole, 
they  suppressed  their  separate  opi- 
nions on  minor  questions.  A  sub- 
stantial advantage  was  thus  undenia- 
bly gained  for  certain  great  Whig 
families  personally  connected  with  the 
Ministry,  of  which  they  have  now  the 
beneflt. 

8.  The  general  feeling  produced  by 
the  remembered  struggle  for  the  Re- 
form Bill  has  more  peculiarly  prevailed 
in  Scotland,  where  the  former  state  of 
the  representation  was  unduly  limited, 
and,  on  abstract  grounds,  indefensible. 
In  addition  also  to  a  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  those  who  are  thought  to  have 
bestowed  the  gift  of  popular  suffrage, 
there  is  the  further  circumstance,  that 
the  parties  vested  with  the  franchise 
are  entirely  new  to  the  exercise  of  it. 
They  are  inclined  accordingly,  at 
least  the  more  inconsiderate  portion 
of  them,  to  use  it  with  much  of  the 
wantonness  with  jvhich  a  weapon  or 
toy  is  generally  weilded  by  a  new- 
fangled  possessor.  As  a  boy  is  con- 
stantly taking  out  his  new  watch  to 
see  if  it  is  going ;  as  a  stripling  with 
his  first  gun  is  almost  ready  to  fire  it  in 
your  face  to  ascertain  its  effects ;  so  are 
our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Border 
now  dealing  with  the  instrument  that 
has  been  put  into  their  hands.  They 
wish  to  ascertain  its  power,  and  to 
show  their  own  strength :  they  would 
feel  as  if  they  had  it  not,  if  it  wore 
not  exercised  m  defiance  of  their  na- 
tural superiors  and  leaders.  They 
think  not  as  yet  of  the  proper  obje^ 
for  which  it  was  given— of  the  trae 
interests  which  it  ought  to  serve. 
They  seek  merely  the  most  marked 
and  prominent  manner  of  making  a 
display  of  it,  and  seem  sometimes  to 
have  a  pleasure  in  selecting  the  most 
extraordinary  and  least  appropriate 
representative,  merely  to  prove  what 
they  can  do  if  they  choose. 

4.  For  some  time  past,  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  have  had  the  advan- 
tage of  professing  sentiments,  and 
holding  out  promises,  which  have  the 
happiness  to  please,  or  at  least  to  at* 
tach  to  them  individuals,  entertaining 
the  most  opposite  opinions  from  each 
other.  They*  have  announced  a  va- 
riety of  proposed  changes  upon  our 
institutions,  which  they  ruave  the  skill 
to  represent  to  difibrent  parties  as 
tending  to  produce  the  most  contra- 
dictory results.  He  who  wishes  to 
preserve  the  edifice,  is  made  to  beUere 
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that  the  projected  alterations  are  mere* 
I7  repairs  to  make  it  stronger ;  he  who 
wishes  to  destroy  it,  is  given  to  under- 
stand that  the  operations  will  aid  the 
work  of  destruction.  Ministers  are 
seen  to  assail  the  stately  tree  of  the 
constitution  with  a  formidahle  weapon 
of  their  own  devising,  which  they 
brandish  in  a  very  slashing  style. — 
«*  What  is  that  1"  asks  a  timid  consti- 
tatiooa]  reformer.  **  Merely  a  pru* 
ning-hook,"  is  the  answer,  **  to  lop  off 
a  few  superfluous  twigs  and  excres- 
cences that  obstruct  tl^  growth  of  the 
tree."  «  What  is  that !  ^  demands  a 
deadly  Destructive.  *•  Hush ! "  says 
the  Ministerial  go-between,  in  a  confi- 
dential whisper,  **  Don't  you  see  it  is 
an  are^  r^idy  to  be  laid  at  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter  1  at  least  it  will  be 
a  good  wedee  to  make  way  for  your 
axe  presently." 

Both  of  {hese  views  cannot  be  cor- 
Tect;  both  of  these  objects  cannot  be 
attained  by  the  same  means ;  both  of 
these  parties  cannot  be  concfiiated  in 
htnaty  and  truth  by  the  same  measures 
or  the  same  promises.  But  so  it  is : 
The  Destructive  party,  the  partj  who 
wish /or  no  church  at  oil,  who  wish  for 
no  otmirol  cU  all  upon  democracy,  have 
acted  upon  the  belief  that  the  Minis- 
ters are  doing  t&etr  business  in  the 
measures  whidi  they  supjport,  by  &ci. 
litating  the  overthrow  of  existing  in- 
stitutions. On  the  other  hand,  theie 
are  a  number  of  persons,  decreasing, 
DO  doubt,  daily,  but  still  considerable, 
who  a^ree  in  principle  with  the  Con- 
servatives, but  who  are  separated  from 
them  in  practice,  by  Hie  persuasion 
that  the  Ministry  desire  nothing,  and 
pursue  nothing,  but  what  will  uphold 
those  very  institutions  which  the  De- 
structive party  support  them  for  la- 
boring to  subvert.  According  to  these 
§aoA  and  simple  believers,  D)rd  Mel- 
bourne, when  he  deals  his  heaviest 
blows  at  Protestantism,  only  proves 
the  nncerity  of  his  love  for  her,  as  the 
RnaBoan  boor  is  thought  the  kindest 
husband  who  beats  his  wife  the  most ; 
while  Lord  John  Russell  best  shows 
his  regard  for  the  aristocratic  and  pro- 
prietary classes,  by  taking  every  occa- 
sion to  insult  them,  as  if,  like  chamo- 
mile, they  must  flourish  most  vigor- 
oody  when  trodden  under  foot.  Both 
of  these  parties  cannot  be  right  in  their 
estimate  of  the  Ministerial  schemes ; 
bat  here  comes  into  play  the  true  sys- 


tem of  ihi$nhkrig~^e  characteristic 
policy  of  the  Melbourne  Ministry. 
No  man  ever  labored  more  strenu- 
ously to  make  his  language  intelligi- 
ble and  his  conduct  clear,  than  these 
persons  have  done  to  make  both  am- 
biguous. Whether  they  have  any  de- 
termined intentions  at  all — whether 
they  have  any  fixed  opinions  u^on  the 
mighty  question  of  preservation  or 
destruction,  may  be  greatly  doubted. 
We  are  ourselves  inclined  to  think  of 
all  their  professions  either  wa;f ,  much 
as  Maria  did  of  Malvolio*s  puritanism, 
— **  The  devil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or 
any  thing  constantly  but  a  time  pleas, 
er.''  But  the  case  is  one  with  which 
many  may  be  puzzled,  and  many  de- 
ceived. The  Pythian  priestess  of  old, 
the  **  juggling  iiends*'  of  the  days  of 
witchcraft,  the  gipsy  fortune-teller  of 
our  own  times,  never  so  successfully 
studied  that  ambidexter  phraseology 
which  **  palters  with  us  m  a  double 
sense,"  and  will  allow  of  any  con- 
struction that  the  wishes  of  the  inqui- 
rer may  beget  upon  it*  If  in  any  cir- 
cumstances they  are  compelled  to 
adopt  Conservative  language,  their 
conduct  is  sure  to  come  immediately 
aAer  it,  as  a  comment  upon  the  text,  to 
strip  it  of  its  ordinary  meaning.  If 
ever,  aeain,  they  are  driven  to  do  some 
decided  violence  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, they  make  tiiat  the  occasion 
of^  professing  a  more  than  ordinary 
devotion  to  the  Constitution.  A 
flourishing  manif^ssto,  in  a  Conserva- 
tive  strain,  is  generally  the  prologue 
to  some  very  traeical  plot  upon  our 
institutions,  and  the  voluntary  system 
&  never  so  powerfully  denounced  as 
when  a  measure  is  to  be  introduced 
for  subverting  the  very  principle  of  an 
Establishment.  By  the  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  a  double  bait,  they  have 
thus  contrived  to  keep  both  parties  on 
the  hook  at  once.  The  Radical  party, 
indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  not 
much  deceived.  They  may  despise 
the  men,  but  they  are  right  in  think- 
ing that  their  measures  have  a  de- 
structive tendency.  But  the  constitu- 
tional reformer,  the  old  Whig,  so  far 
as  he  still  clings  lo  Ministers,  acts 
against  reason  and  against  evidence. 
Deceived  by  a  name,  haunted  by  a 
vision,  he  fancies  that  a  Ministry 
calling  itself  Whig  must  have  all  the 
attachment  to  well  regulated  liberty 
and  to  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
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used  to  be  the  attribute,  real  or  sup- 
posed,  of  the  Whig  party. 

"Against  his  reason  he  belieres, 
He  argues  against  demonstration ; 

Pleased  when  his  reason  he  deceives, 
And  sets  his  jadgment  by  his  passion." 

It  is  obvious  that  this  delusion 
cannot  last  long.  The  time  must 
soon  come,  when  all  Reformers,  how« 
ever  liberal,  must,  by  some  experu 
mentum  cruciSf  be  separated  from  De- 
structives, however  smooth;  when 
even  the  Melbourne  Ministry  must 
take  or  decline  some  decided  step  that 
will  admit  of  no  further  doubt  or  mis- 
construction. But  the  spell  is  not  yet 
entirely  broken :  many  well-meamng 
men  and  true  lovers  of  their  country 
are  still  unable  to  think  that  any  per- 
son bearing  the  name  of  Whiff  can 
intend  the  destruction,  or  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  double-faced  mask  has  still 
been  successfully  worn,  and  has  had 
its  effect  in  the  post  elections.  Where 
hats  are  the  canvassers,  it  is  not  sur- 
pnsing  that  they  should  receive  the 
support,  both  of  all  the  vermin,  and  of 
the  more  gullible  of  the  birds  who  are 
yet  blind  to  their  amphibious  and  ig- 
noble nature. 

5.  While  by  this  juggle  we  have 
been  deprived  of  much  support  to 
which  we  were  justly  entitled  from 
constitutional  reformers  and  moderate 
men,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
exposed,  in  many  cases*  to  the  fury  of 
an  infiituated  mob,  deluded  by  the 
vague  generalities  which  the  Ministe- 
riai  promises  hold  out,  and  glad  to  find 
a  handle  to  annoy  and  pull  down  their 
superiors.  It  is  a  heavy  disadvantage 
to  nave  acainst  us  both  the  popular 
fury  and  the  executive  power  by  which 
that  fury  should  be  restrained.  We 
shall  not  multiply  instances  on  this 
head,  but  after  merely  referring  to  the 
riots  at  Canterbury,  Wakefield,  North 
Wilts,  and  other  places  in  Kngland, 
where  the  Ministerial  party  were  either 
the  sole  actors  or  the  clear  aggressors, 
and  to  the  intimidation  resorted  to  in 
Sterlingshire,  which  all  but  lost  us  the 
election,  we  shall  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  case  of  Hawick,  as  afibrding 
one  undoubted  instance  in  which  a 
Conservative  was  thus  unseated  and 
replaced  by  a  Ministerialist.  Exuno 
disce  flure%. 

For  some  time  past  the  turbulence 
of  the  Hawick  Radicals  has  been  a  dis- 


grace to  the  coanty  and  to  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  With  great  diffi- 
culty they  were  kept  in  some  subjec- 
tion at  the  previous  election,  when  a 
Conservative  member  was  accordingly 
returned ;  but  the  rioting  and  violence 
were  tlien  sufficientlyshameful,tbougb, 
bjr  the  help  of  the  magistracy  and  me 
military,  they  were  not  succ^sfiil.  At 
the  approach  of  the  present  election 
anxiety  was  felt  by  all  parties  as  to  the 
part  which  Hawick  was  again  to  play. 
Appeals  had  been  made  by  some  of 
the  Ministerial  partizans  to  the  Hawick 
non-electors,  to  induce  them  to  bring 
their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  elec- 
tion, which  these  resnectable  persons 
were  sufficiently  reaay  to  do  without 
any  appeal.  In  the  meantinje  the 
magistrates  of  Hawick,  who  happen 
to  be  liberals  in  politics,  and  entertain 
the  opinion  that  popular  violence  is 
produced  wholly  by  the  attempt  tore- 
strain  it,  represented  to  the  county  au- 
thorities that  their  interference  would 
produce  the  very  evil  to  be  depreca- 
ted, and  that  the  only  way  to  keep  the 
mob  quiet  was  to  leave  the  responsi- 
bility of  controlling  them  entirely  with 
their  civic  rulers,  in  whom  they  had 
confidence.  This  proposal  had  the 
sanction  of  her  Blajesty 's  law  adviaen^ 
who,  actinff,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  per- 
fect good  taith,  took  an  equallyliberal 
and  charitable  view  of  the  mob's  cha- 
racter, and  the  whole  responsibility  oi 
keeping  the  peace  was  aocordin^y 
devolved  upon  the  Baron-Bailie  of 
Hawick,  and  his  oo-mates  in  office. 

The  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
was,  that  the  town  of  Hawick,  ffom 
the  noon  of  the  first  pollin|^  day  till 
the  end  of  the  election,  was  m  th^  ab- 
solute possession  of  a  violent  and  re- 
morseless MinxMterial  mob,  by  whom 
scenes  of  outrage  were  enacted,  which 
had  not  before  been  equalled,  and 
which  we  earnestly  trust  will  never 
occur  affain. 

Plausible  as  might  be  the  views  of  the 
local  magistracy  and  of  the  Crown's 
law-officers,  the  mob  of  Hawick  rea- 
soned differently  on  the  case  (and  a  ^ 
mob  can  reason  acutely  enough  when 
there  is  occasion  for  it).  They  seem 
to  have  adopted  this  train  of  argu- 
ment :  **  This  election  cannot  be  won 
unless  fifly  or  sixty  Conservative  vo- 
ters are,  by  violence  and  the  fear  of  ti- 
olence,  deterred  from  coming  to  the 
poll.  Our  friends,  the  Hawick  authori* 
ties,ai'e  keen  and  active  Ministerialists, 
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and  they  cannot  sefiously  object  to 
the  use  of  the  only  means  by  which 
the  cause  is  to  be  served.  Neither, 
we  presume,  will  the  Government  be 
very  anxious  to  punish  an  excess  of 
zeal  that  helps  to  maintain  them  in 
office.  We  have  nothing  to  fear,  then, 
either  in  present  coercion,  or  after 
punishment,  at  least  if  we  make  use 
'  of  no  more  violence  than  is  just  neces- 
sary to  produce  the  desired  eflect." 
Acting  upon  this  supposition,  no  doubt 
most  erroneous,  but  not  quite  unnatu- 
ral, the  non^electors  commenced  a 
system  of  violence  of  the  most  savage 
description.  The  Conservative  voters 
were  seized,  and  surrounded  by  some 
hundreds  of  men,  either  when  about 
to  poll,  or,  what  had  been  sugg^ested 
as  equally  effectual  and  less  against 
thfs  letter  of  the  law,  immediately  after 
peiiing,  and  brutally  maltreated,  amidst 
the  most  unearthly  threats  and  exe- 
crations, most  of  them  being  stripped 
of  their  clothes,  and  many  dragged  to 
the  river,  then  m  flood,  and  plunged 
into  the  stream,  in  weather  as  incle- 
ment as  winter.  No  distinction  was 
made  of  years  or  strength.  Aged 
men  had  their  grey  hairs  torn  rudely 
from  their  temples,  and  the  most 
vigorous  were  crushed  and  overpow- 
eiid  like  children.  The  Magistrates 
themselves  were  insulted  and  beaten 
off  by  the  rioters  when  they  attempted 
to  quell  them,  and  were  obliged  at  last 
to  confess  that  they  had  undertaken 
what  they  could  not  accomplish.  It 
soon  app^red  that  not  a  voter  in  the 
Conservative  interest  would  venture  to 
the  polL  From  40  to  60  men  were 
ready  ni  the  town  and  district  to  vote 
ibr  the  Conservative  candidate,  but  not 
one  of  them  would  stir ;  and,  indeed, 
several  were  assured,  even  by  the  au- 
thorities themselves,  that  if  they  ven- 
tored  to  cross  the  street  they  could  not 
answer  for  their  lives.  Prom  two 
o'clock  of  the  first  day,  no  Conserva- 
wre  voter  would  or  could  proceed  to 
record  bis  vote,  with  the  exception  of 
one  gentleman,  who  was  taken  to  the 
poUinj^-booth  under  the  rnrotection  of 
the  Minisierifil  candidate's  brother. 

Sudi  is  the  nature  of  the  outrages  on 
thk  occasion,  asTdetailed  to  us  by  eye- 
witnesses. We  shall  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  inquire  whether  the  state- 
ment is  not  substantially  confirmed  by 
the  admissions  of  those  who  benefited 
by  their  effects,  and  who  are  most 
interested  in  palliating  their  atrocity. 


We  find  that  Admiral  Elliot,  the 
brother  of  the  Ministerial  candidate, 
and  a  member  of  the  Government, 
allud^  to  the  subject  on  the  hustinfi;s 
at  the  declaration  of  the  election.  The 
protests  taken,  and  statements  made 
ny  the  Conservative  candidate,  com- 
pelled him  to  say  something,  and  we 
shall  advert  to  one  or  two  points  in 
his  speech. 

••  I  was  requested,"  he  says,  *•  by 
the  Magistrates  of  Hawick,  to  use  any 
influence  that  I  had  in  case  of  need, 
in  preventing  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  protect  voters  going  to  the  poll.  I 
arrived  at  Hawick,  I  think,  about  a 
quarter  before  eleven  o'clock,  and  I 
remained  a  full  hour  after  the  polling 
was  Qver,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  not  the  most  trifling  interruption 
took  place  in  getting  people  to  the  poll." 

Can  this  be  possible  ?  Is  it  a  dream, 
all  we  have  beard  on  the  subject? 
Or  is  the  Admiral  resting  on  the 
miserable  quibble,  that  it  was  chiefly 
ttfter  polling  that  the  voters  were 
attacked!  Is  it  not  interruption  to 
going  to  the  poll  to  leani  the  fate  of 
those  who  have  polled?  If  the  voters 
after  polling  should  be  maimed  or 
massacred,  would  it  have  no  effect  on 
those  about  to  poll  ?  Would  it  be  no 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  that 
lawful  privilege?  But  we  shall  see 
how  the  AdmuraPs  general  statement 
is  borne  out  by  his  own  details. 

"I  believe,"  he  continues,  ••only 
one  man  met  with  a  little  raughish 
treatment^  and  according  to  all  ac- 
counts which  I  heard,  such  treatment 
was  most  deserved  /" 

We  shall  presently  see  what  the 
treatment  was,  but  we  shall  look  in 
vain  for  the  justification.  We  b^ 
leave  to  doubt  whether  any  conduct 
deserved  such  treatment,  or  whether 
any  right-thinking  or  right-feeling 
man  would  seek  to  justify  it. 

•*  This  man's  name  was  Young,  or 
Younger.    That  man  \ad  poUed  and 

tone  out  of  the  booth  to  the  inn,  which 
e  again  left,  and  the  crowd  then  |ot 
hold  of  him,  and  carried  him  off  with 
the  intention,  as  I  understand,  of  giv- 
ing him  a  ducking  in  the  Slitrig!" 
Only  a  ducking,  and  richly  deserved 
to  be  sure,  for  presuming  to  go  into  the 
ion,  and  then  to  come  out  again ! 

The  Admiral  proceeds  to  mention 
his  communcations  with  the  Sheriff  on 
which  we  shall  not  touch,  and  then 
tdls  us  thata  note  was  handed  •^fran 
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.the  Tower  Inn,  to  the  effect,  that  if 
Thomas  or  James  Young,  or  what's 
his  name,  has  not  already  ceased  to 
exisi,  his  life  is  in  tho  most  imminent 
danger.'*  (Nonsense !  only  a  ducking 
in  the  Slitrig,  and  a  deserved  one  too !) 
<'Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  was  written 
by  a  Magistrate  of  the  county  to  the 
Sheriff.  I  immediately  left  the  booth 
and  tried  to  set  up  to  the  person,  and 
I  got  as  near  Dim  as  the  distance  from 
these  hustings  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street."  (How  many  must  have 
surrounded  him  if  you  could  get  no 
nearer?)  "But  on  arriving  there  I 
found  every  body  in  the  utmost  good 
humor  all  laughing  and  making 
merry,  not  a  man  was  angry  !"  (How 
very  pleasant !)  •*  Thev  told  me  that 
I  might  depend  upon  it  that  they  would 
not  hurt  him ;  but  that  all  they  wished 
to  do,  was  to  Rive  him  a  ducking  in  the 
Slitrig ;  and  duck  him  they  would,  but 
injure  him  they  would  not.  This  was 
an  I  saw  in  Hawick.  On  getting 
back  to  the  booth,  I  sent  one  of  the 
Magistrates  <i.  e.  of  Hawick)  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  nmn  was  hurt  or  not ; 
and,  gentlemen,  not  only  was  the  man 
not  hurt,  but  when  the  Magistrate 
found  him,  he  was  laughing  and  re- 
counting the  occurrence  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  of  those  on  the  outside ! 
I  don't  know  whether  our  opponents 
wish  that  there  should  be  no  demon- 
stration. Q*^  of  popular  feeling  at  elec- 
tions at  all,  but  that  they  should  go  to 
the  poll  as  solemnly  as  when  going  to 
church.  I  would  not  witness  any  ill- 
treatment  to  a  voter  without  interfer- 
ing" (ducking  or  drowning  b  no  ill- 
treatment);  "but  throughout  the  whole 
day  I  saw  nothing  uncommon,  but  just 
what  generally  takes  place  at  every  con- 
tested election ;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I 
find  that  not  one  drop  qfolood  was  shed 
in  all  the  town  of  Hawick  during  the 
two  days  of  polling."  (Wonderful 
forbearance!  nezterous equivocation!) 
"  Having  fully  inquired  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  havins  been  personally  pre- 
sent in  Hawick  during  ^the  greater 
part  of  the  time  of  polling  on  both 
days,  I  maintain  that  the  people  of 
Hawick  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  Mingvlar  moderation  with  which 
they  conducted  themselves  during  the 
polling  days !  !  !  (Cheers,  laudter, 
hisses,  and  cries  of  We  do!  Well 
done.  Admiral).  Well  done,  indeed ! 
The  Admiral  then  proceeds:— ^ If 


any  body  of  men,  or  the  inhabitants  of 
any  place,  ever  received  provocation  to 
break  the  peace,  it  was  the  townQ)eM>le 
of  Hawick  on  this  occasion."  (The 
populace,  it  seems,  are  justified  ia  a 
breach  of  the  peace  if  any  preparat  Ioq 
is  made  to  prevent  it^.  "There  was 
no  confidence  placed  in  the  magis. 
tracy  and  inhabitants  of  the  tows; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  shown  to 
them  before  the  election  that  they 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  It  was  shown 
before  and  at  the  time  that  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  polling-bootk 
was  i>laced  at  the  door  w  the  Tower 
Inn;  it  was  surronnded  by  constables'* 
(how  insulting!)  "  and  the  troops  were 
sent  for  into  the  country."  (enough 
to  breed  a  rebellion.)  "  Why,  wtot 
happened  to  justify  all  thb  apprehen- 
sion ?  Nothiiri^  more  than  that  one  or 
two  voters"  (it  was  before  but  one 
man)  "  got  ducked  in  the  Slitrig,  and 
one  or  two  got  their  clothes  torn! 
(That  was  all.  Cheers  and  biaseeV' 
"  There  was  noikmg  to  prevent  anr 
voters  from  getting  to  the  poll  and  bac^ 
to  their  inn"  Texcepting  always  the 
one  or  two  who  were  ducked  and 
denuded!)  "But,  gentlemen*  we 
knew  well  what  was  doing  in  the 
Tower  Inn ;  there  was  not  a  boy  or  a 
girl  in  the  town  but  knew(?).  We  asked 
the  people  who  were  around  the  boa- 
tings to  retire,  and  they  instantly  fell 
back  and  left  a  space  open  for  them  to 
walk  from  the  booth  and  back  aeaint 
and  that  space  was  kept  open  for  three 
hours  (1)  and*  none  offers  to  take  the 
advantage  of  it." 

We  shall  noerely  notice,  on  this  lasl 
statement,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
voters  to  go  back  again  the  way  they 
had  come.  The  booth  was  so  con- 
structed  that  voters  going  to  poll 
entered  from  one  street,  and  after 
polling  passed  into  another,  where  they 
were  fully  consigned  to  the  tender 
mercies  imd  singular  moderation  of 
the  Hawick  mob,  and  left,  no  doubCy 
to  find  their  way  by  water  to  any  home 
that  the  Slitrig  might  bear  them  to. 

The  Admiral  proceeds  to  detail 
what  he  designates  as  thp  unfortunate 
tactics  of  some  of  his  opponents  on 
the  occasion,  and  proves  tbe  perfect 
freedom  of  the  election  by  the  focc» 
that  one  or  two  gentlemen  on  tbe 
Conservative  side  proceeded  in  safety 
to  the  boc^h  under  his  escort,  w 
then  winds  up  with  this  asseilioii: 
--^I  maintain  that  there  nsirer  wee 
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my  difficidty  oecnred  during  the 
whole  period,  excepting  Jive  <fr  $%x** 
(why,  even  now  it  was  but  one  or 
Hdo!)  **g$Uing  their  clothes  tom^  and 
€U  mamf  being^  ducked  in  the  SKirig" 
(Laughter,  and  cries  of  hear.) 

We  shidl  not  say  what  we  thmk  of 
this  speech  as  befitting  a  magistrate, 
a  member  of  the  Govemment,  or  a 
gentleman  hdding  a  high  commission 
under  her  Majesty,  we  shall  not 
apeak  as  we  feel  of  its  tone  and  tend- 
ency.  We  take  its  e<}uiyocal  denials 
and  unwilling  admissions  as  oonclu* 
sive  evidence  that  violence  was  perpe. 
trated,  such  as  was  certain  to  deter 
many  voters  from  exercising  their 
fmnchise  at  such  a  venture,  and  that, 
accordingly,  many  individuals  did  re- 
fuse to  run  that  risk.  These  were 
proceedings,  be  it  observed,  not  arising 
u  the  heat  of  personal  conflict,  but 
prompted  by  the  wanton  cruelQr  or 
contnvance  of  a  mob,  all  laughing  and 
making  merry,  and  pursuing  a  delibe. 
rate  s^ieme  fbr  carrying  an  election 
hi  which  they  had  no  lef^  voice.   • 

These  are  the  proceedings  by  which 
Mr.  Scott,  the  Conservative  candidate, 
was  defeated,  while  Mr.  John  Elliott 
now  sits— the  representative  of  Box* 
burgh  ?— no ;  but  the  member  for  the 
non-electors  and  rioters  of  Hawick. 
We  throw  no  blame  for  these  events 
on  any  quarter  at  present  If  blame 
exists,  it  will  no  doubt  be  afterwards 
made  to  appear,  and  in  considerioff 
that  question  it  will  probaUy  be  found 
a  material  circumstance  that  the  Mi- 
nisterial  party,  who  agreed  to  vote  at 
the  other  polling  places  in  the  county 
by  tallies,  refiued  to  do  so  at  Hawick. 
All  we  say  here  is,  that  Ministers 
have,  in  the  meantime,  profited  by 
such  proceedings,  and  that  the  Con- 
servatives  have  lost.  Whether  such 
barbarities  are  to  be  permitted  in  fu- 
ture ;  whether  Scotland  is  again  to  be 
polluted  hj  the  unrestrained  outrages 
of  such  miscreants ;  whether  all  men 
of  humanity  or  respectability  will  not 
combine  to  denounce  and  put  an  end 
to  such  invasions  of  law  and  liberty, 
are  questions  foreign  to  our  present 
purpose,  which  we  shall  not  stop  to 
aak  or  to  answer. 

^  We  have  had  against  us  in  the  late 
straggle  all  the  innuenoe  of  the  Ck>. 
vemment  The  weight  of  that  influ- 
€Dce,  even  when  legitimately  exerted, 
nay,  when  it  remains  entirely  passive, 


is  considerable.  It  gahis  many  mode, 
rate  or  indifferent  men,  who^  taking 
little  interest  in  politics,  go  naturally 
to  the  Government  side.  Other  things 
bemg  equal,  or  seeming  equal,  the 
Government  candidate  will  always  be 
preferred.  It  has  still  greater  effect 
m  neutralising  voters  where  it  does  not 
gain  them.  A  man  must  have  strong 
and  decided  views  before  he  votes 
agminu  a  Government  candidate,  and 
will  easily  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay 
at  home,  if  his  principles  are  in  the 
least  waveriuK,  or  his  resdution  timid. 
In  this  way,  the  mere  circumstance  of 
being  in  power  will  always  give  the 
Ministerial  party  a  certain  per-cent- 
age  upon  the  ]k>11  ;  and  where  elec- 
tions are  going  neck  and  neck,  as  in 
some  places  they  have  lately  been,  the 
cast  of  the  scale  may  always  be  reck* 
oned  to  be  with  the  Government.  But 
how  much  more  must  this  be  the  case, 
when  the  Government  influence  is  used 
in  the  unsparing  and  unscrupulous 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  hj  the 
present  Ministry  in  the  late  elections  1 
The  extent  to  which  undue  interfere 
ence  has  been  carried,  is  probably 
incredible  to  those  who  have  not  vrit- 
nessed  it.  Most  of  our  readers,  how- 
ever,  must  know  what  has  taken  place 
in  their  own  constituency  or  inunediate 
neighborhood.  The  instances  of  de- 
tection, alsOk  in  the  cases  of  Portarling- 
ton  and  Woodstock,  may  tend  to  infer 
what  attempts  were  made  that  have 
not  been  detected.  Above  all,  the 
agents  of  the  Ministry  themselves 
must  know  the  truth  of  what  we  now 
write,  and  must  feel  in  all  its  pressure 
the  cogency  of  our  argument.  They 
must  be  aware  what  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  from  Government 
resources  in  the  struggle  for  exist* 
ence— what  threats,  -meX  promises 
have  been  held  out,  to  gain  or  to  hold 
back  the  probable  or  pledged  voters  of 
their  opponents-the  numbers  that  have 
been  kept  away  by  the  fear  of  losing  a 
subsistence,  or  olf  being  deprived  of 
honors  or  rewards  already  conferred, 
or  promised  for  meritorious  services — 
the  hundreds  that  have  been  convert* 
ed  by  the  actual  jobbing  of  patronage 
—the  thousands  that  have  been  kept 
in  suspense  by  the  expectation  of  \U 
Let  Ministers  and  those  in  their  se- 
crets revolve  what  they  have  gained,or 
what  they  hove  saved  by  these  means, 
and  tremble  to  think  what  would  have 
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been  their  condition  if  they  had  been 
unable  to  resort  to  them. 

The  importance  of  Go^mment  in- 
fluence wiU^arcelj  be  depreciated  by 
those  who  professed  to  account  in  this 
way  for  the  undoubted  change  that 
occurred  in  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
Parliament  of  1885.  That  in  that  elec 
tion  there  was  a  gain  of  more  than 
150  members  to  the  Conservative  side 
was  not  denied ;  but  it  was  ascribed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  being  in  power.  It 
te  his  own  Parliament,  they  said-*-no 
wonder  that  he  has  a  large  accession 
of  strength.  No  constitutJkmal  politi- 
cian would  have  held  this  language. 
No  on©  who  thought  well  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  or  who  deemed  highly  of 
the  tendency  or  effects  of  a  Reformed 
representation,  would  have  supposed 
that  so  great  a  change  would  have  been 
wrought  in  the  independent  and  honest 
constituencies  of  this  country,  without 
a  change  of  opinions,  and  merely  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  party  was  now 
in  power  that  had  before  been  out  of 
it.  But  such  was  the  view  taken  by 
the  present  Ministerialists — such  was 
the  compliment  paid  by  them  to  the 
work  of  their  own  hands  in  the  Re- 
form Bill.  Their  statement  was,  that 
a  hundred  and  fifty  members  had 
been  gained  by  a  mere  chabge  of 
Administration.  But  though  the  the- 
ory by  which  they  so  consoled  them- 
selves was  founded  upon  a  gross  ex- 
ftg^ration  of  the  magnitude  of  such 
an  influence,yet  it  is  conclusive  a^inst 
them  as  to  its  existence  to  a  considera- 
ble  extent.  And  when  we  take  into 
view,  that  nothing  was  ever  alleged 
against  the  Peel  Administration  at  all 
approaching  to  the  corrupt  and  tyran- 
nical practices  which  have  already 
been  brotight  home  to  the  present  Go- 
vernment on  this  occasion,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  large  an  allowance  is  to  be 
made  for  this  element  in  the  calcula- 
tion. If  the  Government  influence  was 
worth  to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  even  in  the 
manner  in  which  his  Ministry  acted, 
about  150  seats,  as  the  present  Ministe- 
rialists  used  to  say,  what  deduction 
are  we  now  to  make  from  the  Ministe- 
rial numbers  on  account  of  their  hav- 
ing the  Government  on  their  side  in 
the  late  elections  1  What  fhrther  dOr 
duction  are  we  to  make  in  consequence 
of  the  unprincipled  and  unprecedented 
manner  m  which  the  Government  in- 
fluence  has  now  been  exerted  ?   If  we 


were  to  deduct  150  seats  for  Goven). 
ment  influence  le^imately  operating, 
we  must  deduct  ^00  where  promis^ 
and  threats,  promotions  ad^  dismiss- 
als, peerages  and  pensions,  household 
warrants,  and  posts  in  the  excise,  in 
e$$€  or  f08s^  have  been  flying  about  as 
thick  as  hail-stones.  If  we  were  to  de* 
duct  either  of  these  numbers  from  the 
Ministerial  returns,  how  will  they  look 
in  the  late  elections  ?  But  such'  calcu* 
lations  in  the  Ministerial  party  were  a 
ffross  deception  and  a  gross  insult  upon 
ue  nation  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not 
our  wish  to  turn  them  now  against 
them.  We  cannot  believe  that  in  any 
circumstances  the  Government  influ« 
ence  can  ever  carry  seats  by  hundreds 
or  by  fifties.  But  it  is  indisputable 
that  It  must  always  have  some  effect. 
If,  as  we  certainly  may  do,  we  deduct 
but  thirty  seats,  which  we  assert  have 
been  gained  in  the  late  elections  by 
Government  influence,  dul}[  or  unduly 
exerted,  we  leave  the  Ministry  to  tn- 
umph  as  they  best  may  in  the  victo- 
ries they  have  won,  ana  in  the  strong 
hold  which  they  possess  of  the  affec 
tions  of  the  country. 

7.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  dis- 
advantages with  which  wo  haye  had 
to  fiffht  m  Ireland  t  What  words  shall 
we  find  to  tell  the  ingredients  of  the 
infernal  cauldron  there  set  a-brewing 
to  work  the  destruction  at  once  of  the 
Conservative  party  and  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  which  they  &rc  the  defend- 
ers!— Government  influence,  squan- 
dered more  lavishly  and  unblushmgly 
than  even  in  England,— in  the  lowest 
deep  a  lower  deep,  in  proportion  as 
Mulgrave  is  more  supple  than  Mel- 
bourne, and  O'Connell  more  proftgate 
and  daring  than  any  other  or  his  spe- 
cies: Impudence  working  upon  igno- 
rance, priestcraft  upon  superstition,all 
the  delusions  of  blind  prejudice,  all  the 
violence  of  lawless  passions,  an  utter 
absence  of  scruple  or  honesty,  a  firm 
belief  that  every  means  are  sanctified 
by  the  end.  Aad  to  these  the  more 
special  consideration  that  the  system 
of  the  registration  of  voters  has  been 
openly  jobbed  as  an  engine  of  party 
government,  that  it  is  only  by  a  lat9 
decision  of  the  Judges  that  the  neces- 
sity has  been  fixed  of  a  substantial 
qualification  under  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  that  the  local  ofiicers  appointed  to 
administer  the  law  in  this  respect  have 
been  notoriously  selected  from  the 
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most  violent  MiDisterial  pardsaas*  and 
have  in  some  plaoes  been  repeatedly 
ckanged^  and  changed  again,  where 
they  were  found  on  trial  not  to  be  suf- 
ficiently €4oeervient.  From  these  cir- 
cumstances it  arisesi  that  in  Ireland 
the  Ra4ical  candidate  has  almost  in- 
variably the  return  in  contested  8eat% 
and  that  almost  as  invariably  his  ma- 
jority is  reduced  j|n  committee  below 
zero»  even  when  extending  to  some 
hundred  of  votes.  This  result,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  attained,  except  at  a 
great  expense,  and  after  a  consi- 
derate delay,  which  often  deters  the 
aggrieved  party  from  controverting 
the  election,  and  in  the  mean-time, 

g'ves  the  Ministry  the  benefit  of  the 
lee  return. 

8.  Finally,  and  without  dwelling  on 
other  advantages  which  Ministers  have 
held  or  taken  in  this  contest,  we  shall 
conclude  with  referring  to  the  un« 
worthy  and  unconstitutional  use  which 
they  have  made  of  the  Queen's  name. 
We  must  say  a  few  wcnrds  as  to  the 
baseness  of  the  system  thus  pursued 
'7  them.  Are  these  men  Whim 
who  could  seek  to  deter  us  from  the 
independent  use  of  our  Parliamentary 
franchise,  by  intimations  of  the  RojraL 
wishest  Are  they  Ministers  of  the 
Grown,  who  thus  dared  to  involve 
their  Royal  Bfistress  m  p$r$o>iuil  vf 
tponmbiiUffox  their  poUtioal  acts  and 
opinioosi  Are  they  men  of  honor, 
who  could  seek^  entrap  a  young  and 
unsuspecting  female,  to  whom  they 
owe  a  double  duty  of  alleffianoe  and 
delicacy,  into  rash  and  irrevocable 
opinions  on  questions  which  it  re- 
quires long  reflection  and  vast  ex- 
perience to  consider  and  determinel 
Are  they  lovers  of  their  country, 
and  did  they  wirii  to  m^e  their 
sovereign,  not  the  mistress  and  the 
protectress  of  all  her  people,  but  the 
bead  of  a  faction — the  exclusive 
leader  of  a  pditical  secti  Such,  at 
least,  has  been  the  tendency  of  their 
acts— such  has  been  the  apparent  ob- 

tt  of  their  proceedings.  The  Queen 
(  been  surrounded,  with  no  small 
vidence  we  have  reason  to  believe  to 
her  feelings,  with  an  ostentatious  and 
unumial  staff  of  female  politicians,  to 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  excluding 
every  ray  of  information  or  opinioo, 
except  such  as  might  be  transmitted 
through  their  medium,  and  of  leading 
the  people  to  believe  that  her  Majesty's 
personal  predilections  are  entirely  de- 


voted to  the  Ministerial  party.  Her 
Majesty  has  been  falsely  and  wickedly, 
we  might  well  say  trtasonabli^  repre- 
sented as  aruwerabU  for  all  the  details 
of  that  administration,  of  which  Mel- 
bourne, Mulgrave,  and  Co.  are  bound 
to  bear  the  sole  responsibility  ;— she 
has  been  held  out  as  the  true  au- 
thor of  Lord  John  Russell's  state  pa- 
pers, with  which,  though  necessari- 
ly written  in  her  name,  she  has  no 
more  personally  to  do  Uian  with  the 
trash  and  tediousness  of  Don  Carlos. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  theten- 
^  dency  of  this  new  system  of  using  the 
Queen's  name.  It  is  always  in  the 
power  of  a  Ministry  for  the  tmie  being 
to  resort  to  this  course ;  but  what  is  tw 
effoct  oiii'i  It  is  no  imposnble  thine 
that  unpopular  and  unconstitutipnu 
acts^  may  be  committed  by  any  Minis- 
try, whether  Whig  or  Tory— it  is 
peiiectly  possible  that,  de  fmio^  these 
acts  may  nave  the  assent  (nr  approba- 
tion of  the  sovereign  upon  the  partial 
statement  which  Ministers  may  lay 
befnre  the  crown.  But  if  the  crowui 
is  to  be  implicaled  individually  fu 
their  merits,  me  result  must  be  to  pre* 
judice  the  sovereign  by  alienating  the 
affections,  and  exciting  the  resentment 
of  those  classes,  whether  a  majority 
or  a  minoritv  of  the  nation,  who  may 
be  outragea  by  the  Ministerial  pro- 
ceedings. Who  then  are  the  persons 
that  muld  thus  turn  acainst  their 
Queen  the  p<ditical  feelmflsof  any 
part  of  the  communityl  who  is  it 
that  would  introduce  me  fearful  prin^ 
dple  that  the  soverei^  is  a  decided 
partisan,  and  is  eammJUti  to  a  certain 
set  of  political  adventurers  and  pc^ti- 
cal  notions,  unpalatable  already  to  at 
least  half  the  nation,  and  destined 
soon  to  be  obnoadous  to  a  {preat  majo* 
rityofitt  A  course  of  this  kind,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  on  the  very 
bordwB  of  treason.  It  is  cowardl^r*  &* 
attempting  to  divide  a  reaponsimlity 
which  rests  Mtire  upon  Ministwial 
shoulders.  It  u  cruel,  as  involving 
her  wIk)  is  the  object  of  our  alle- 
giance,  our  love,  and  our  reverence, 
m  the  rancours  and  hostilities  of  poli- 
tical contention.  It  is  a  direct  viola* 
tion  of  the  constitutional  principle, 
that  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong ; 
because  that  principle  is  only  true 
upon  the  footing  that  the  sovereign 
takes  no  politico  or  party  step  whiU- 
ever,  but  that  every  thmg  is  done 
by  the  Ministry.    Yet  dangerous  and 
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ungenerous  and  illegal  as  it  is,  the 
course  of  these  Ministers  and  of  their 
adherents  has  been  to  mix  up  the 
Queen's  name  in  the  late  elections,  as 
specially  approving  of  all  that  Minis- 
ters  have  ever  done,  and  as  personally 
canvassing  for  the  votes  of  her  sub- 
jects to  support  them.  That  this  wa3 
a  mere  fraud  and  falsehood  was  mani- 
fest to  any  sound  reasoner  or  shrewd 
observer.  But  it  was  calculated,  as  it 
was  indeed  intended,  to  impose  upon 
many  simple  and  confiding  persons, 
whose  very  loyalty  was  thus  made  a 
snare  for  leading  them  to  support  those 
who,  being  the  enemies,  or  leagued 
with  the  enemies  of  the  throne,  and 
the  Church,  cannot  be  the  true  friends 
of  a  Protestant  monarch  or  a  Protes- 
tant succession. 

We  have  now  given  a  very  imper- 
fect and  feeble  sketch  of  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which  the  Conservative 
pe?ty  labored  during  the  late  Elec- 
tions. All  these  obstacles,  and  more, 
we  have  encountered — all  these  ob- 
stacles, and  more,  we  have  overcome. 
The  Conservative  party  are  numeri- 
cally  stronger  than  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. It  would  have  been  a  victory 
even  to  have  stood  their  ground.  But 
they  have  done  more— tney  have  in- 
creased their  force.  They  have  re- 
tamed,  as  near  as  may  be,  theer 
HUNDiuBD  AND  TWENTT  staunoh,  de- 
cided, and  efficient  Conservatives,  be- 
ing  within  ten  of  an  absolute  nu^joritv 
of  the  whole  House.  Making  an  al- 
lowance for  waverers  and  absentees. 
Ministers  cannot  show  even  a  nominul 
majority  of  the  smallest  amount.  They 
are  certainly  very  far  from  that  work, 
ing  majority,  which  they  fondly  hoped 
they  would  attain  bp  the  late  dissolu- 
tion, and  by  whidi  they  thought  at 
onee  to  make  all  smooth  in  the  House 
of  Commons^  and  to  keep  in  subjection 
a  hostile  majority  of  80  or  100  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Such  is  the  positionjif  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  point  ornumbers.  But 
their  moral  strength  is  still  mater 
than  their  numerical.  It  is  aided  by 
the  considerati<m  of  the  disadvantages 
with  which  they  have  striven,  of  the 
victory  which  they  have  gained  upon 
their  enemies'  ground,  of  the  still 
greater  triumph  which  they  would 
have  achieved  with  a  favorable,  or 
even  with  a  neuttal  Government.  It 
is  further  enhanced  by  the  complete 
proo^  that,  in  Ekgland^  Conservative 


principles  have  an  overwhelming  and 
growing  preponderance  over  those  of 
a  destructive  or  tampering  tendency. 
The  Conservative  patty  in  the  late  con- 
test have  lost  nothing,  but  hare  even 
made  a  small  gain,  upon  the  English 
boroughs.  They  have  made  a  net 
gain  of  23  sbats,  equal  to  46  votes, 
upon  the  Engliih  counti$9.  What  is 
most  remarkable,  with  one  unhappy 
exception,  which  we  deeply  regret,  the 
Conservatives  have  not  lost  a  single 
seat  in  the  tinglish  couniiee^  of  which 
they  were  Metre  tn  foeetman.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  generally  increas- 
ed their  majorities  on  the  poll  on  this 
occasion,  where  any  such  seats  have 
been  contested.  What  stronger  proof 
can  be  afforded  of  the  firm  held  which 
Conservative  principles  possess  of  the 
English  people  ? 

The  moral  weight  of  the  English 
representation  in  this  question  is  of  the 
utmost  importance ;  mr,  without  any 
wish  to  depreciate  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom, and  more  particularly  our  own 
portion  of  it,  it  is  undoubtedly  to  Eng- 
land that  all  look  for  the  highest  and 
happiest  union  of  social  civilisation, 
with  sober,  experienced,  and  well  re* 
gulated  evvil  liberty.  It  is  no  injustice 
to  Ireland  to  say,  tnat  its  priest-ridden 
and  pauper  peasantry  is  less  civilized 
and  less  orderly  than  the  jreomanryof 
England.  It  is  no  injustice  to  Scot- 
land to  say,  that  its  new-bom  consti- 
tuencies are  less  calm-  and  collected 
in  the  use  of  their  privileges  than  the 
corresponding  classes  in  England,  who 
have  enj(^ed  them  for  centuries.  From 
England  both  the  sister  countries  have 
bomwed  their  constitution  ;  from 
England  they  must  naturally  learn  its 
proper  management  and  operation; 
and  in  any  questicm  as  to  great  con- 
stitutional principles,  the  sentiments  of 
the  Enelish  constituencies  must  de* 
serve  always  to  be  more  gravely 
weighed,  and  more  deeply  respected, 
than  those  of  any  o^r  portion  of  the 
empire. 

Another  signal  advantage  has  been 
attained  in  our  bygone  struggle.  The 
country  has  proclaimed,  in  no  obscure 
language,  its  reprobation  of  destruc- 
tive doctrines,  by  repudiating  those 
who  were  the  most  prominent  ad- 
vocates of  them  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment.  Hum,  Rosbuok,  Bowbiho^ 
EwART,  and  others,  have  all  beeti 
rejected  by  the  respective  constitu- 
encies to  which  they  ofiercd  them* 
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selves  as  candkiates,  and  wliere  the j 
were  previously  seated.  Here  is  in- 
deed  a  heavy  blow  and  xreat  disco- 
ragement  to&tdicallsm.  This  is  indeed 
a  triumph  for  the  Conservative  party, 
and  a  lesson  to  the  enemies  of  the 
constitution  and  their  allies.  It  is  a 
convincing  proof  that  the  reign  of 
Destructive  principles  is  already  at  an 
eod,  or  is  &st  approaching  to  that  de- 
^sirabie  consummation.  But  is  it,  or 
ought  it  to  be,  a  triumph  and  a  rejoi- 
cing  to  one  party  of  politicians  mere- 
ly 1  It  ou^ht,  we  should  think,  to  be 
a  theme  or  exultation  to  every  lover 
of  the  constitution  or  the  country,  of 
the  Church  or  of  religion,  that  these 
pestilent  disturbers  of  social  order  and 
contentment — these  despisers  4f  rell< 
gioa  or  of  religious  institutions — these 
promoters  of  anarchy  and  civil  divi- 
doo — these]  agitators  for  Irish  or  Ca- 
nadian separation — should  thus  have 
been  branded  with  disgrace  and  defeat. 
But  alas  for  the  Ministers  of  the 
Crown !  alas  for  the  Whigs  of  1837 ! 
they  cannot  share  in  this  honest  joy. 
The  defeat  of  the  Destructives,  the 
ejection  of  those  who  would  pull  down 
the  Church  and  the  Peerage,  and  set 
the  populace  above  the  prince — these 
events  which,  to  all  constitutional  po- 
liticians, are  a  comfortable  presage  oi 
pc»ELce  and  safety,  are  to  the  Whiff 
Ministers  a  sad  defeat,  and  a  fearful 
writing  on  the  wall  that  their  king- 
dom is  departed  from  them.  Innume- 
rable circumstances  have  proved,  in 
these  last  elections,  that  the  Ministers 
have  bound  up  their  own*  success  with 
that  of  theDestructive  party;  that  they 
have  merged  themselves  into  the  anar- 
chists by  a  new  or  a  reiterated  com- 
pact of  coalition.  Independently  of  the 
positive  proof  appearing  against  them 
in  the  Dunfermlibe  transaction,  there 
is  the  real  evidence  arisinff  from  the 
&ct,  that  Radicals  and  Wnigs  have 
censtantly  stood  together  in  a  coali- 
tion during  the  elections— and  that  in 
only  one  instance  (that  of  the  Ayr 
burghs),  have  a  Whig  and  a  Radical 
been  mutually  opposed.  The  De- 
tnictives  that  have  been  rejected  have 
been  so  by  the  exclusive  exertions  of 
theConservatives,  not  only  without  aid 
from  the  Queen's  Crovernment,  but  in 
exposition  to  the  whole  fonie  of  that 
wvemment  exerted  on  theDestructive 
side.  We  firmly  believe  that  thiscir- 
comstance  itself  will  have  a  powerful 


effect  in  opening  ^e  eyes  of  many 
moderate  and  constitutional  men,  who 
have  yet,  under  a  lingering  delusion, 
given  their  countenance  to  the  Minis- 
terial  party.  We  believe  that  if  it  had 
been  proved  at  an  earlier  period  in  the 
progress  of  the  elections,  it  would  have 
ffreatly  helped  theConservative  cause. 
Nothing  seems  more  improbable  than 
this  extraordinary  sympathy  between 
the  Whi^  and  Radicals,  when  ab- 
stractly viewed ;  but  yet  nothing  has 
been  more  clearly  proved.  We  are 
tempted  to  ask  if  it  is  possible  that  the 
Colonial  Office  can  r^iy  deplore  the 
ejection  of  Roebuck— that  the  Trea- 
sury should  feel  crippled  by  the  lopping 
off  of  Hume  ?  Yet  these  things  are  so. 
Men  professing  to  respect  me  insti- 
tutions of  their  country  ,and  to  mainteun 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  empire, 
have  had  their  whole  sympathies  en- 
gaged in  behalf  of  levellers  and  agi- 
tators, and  are  now  wearing  sackcloth 
and  ashes  for  the  sad  event  that  such 
persons  are  replaced  by  the  lovers  of 
their  country's  institutions  and  the 
advocates  of  order  and  tranquillity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  of  the 
Ministerial  party  at  the  close  of  this 
arduous  struggle.  They  have  had  the 
fixinff  of  the  ffround— they  have  had 
the  choice  of  the  weapons— they  have 
had  the  sun  and  the  wind  in  their  fa- 
vor—they have  had  every  advantage 
on  their  side — and  they  have  been 
beaten  as  hollow  as  a  drum.  They 
have  profaned  the  Queen's  name — 
they  have  prostituted  the  Government 
influence — ^they  have  practised  every 
corruption — they  have  assumed  every 
disguise.  They  have  done  all  this, 
and  they  have  done  it  in  vain.  They 
have  sounded  the  base  note  of  humility 
and  it  has  struck  their  own  dirge.  To 
have  succeeded  by  using  such  means 
would  have  been  shameful  enough ; 
but  to  have  used  them,  and  to  have 
foiled,  is  overwhelming.  *<  All  is 
lost,''  said  Francis  I.,  after  Pa  via,  **  ex- 
cept our  honor."  ••  All  is  lost,"  may 
Lord  Melbourne  now  say,  **  our  honor 
included." 

The  Conservative  party  again  have 
achieved  a  corresponding  triumph  ; 
their  glory  and  their  strength  are  the 
counterparts  of  the  Ministerial  weak- 
ness and  disgrace.  If  the  Conserva- 
tives meetParliament  as  an  Opposition, 
they  will  form  indeed  the  most  united, 
the  most  high.minded,the  most  poiVer- 
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talf  the  most  efficient* body  that  ever 
were  set  ia  watch  over  Ministerial 
proceedings. 

And  for  what  i)urno6e  are  the  Con- 
servatives thus  united  together  ?  Is  it 
to  introduce  hazardous  innovations,  to 
advocate  new  principles,  to  force  upon 
an  unwilling  or  doubtful  people  specu- 
lative changes  and  departures  from 
established  tnings  1  No ;  the  Conser- 
vative  party  seek  merely  to  prevent 
certain  changes — to  resist  certam  inno- 
vations. They  seek  to  put  a  veto  upon 
organic  revolution,  or  encroachments 
upon  the  Church  Vnd  Constitution  as 
by  law  established.  Their  aim  and 
end  is,  in  these  points^  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  They  say  on  these  vital 
questipt^as  the  barons  of  old,no/umu« 
u^es  mutari.  They  insist  merely  that 
Government  and  legislation  shall  be 
carried  on  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  with  every  latitude 
for  practical  improvement,  but  with 
an  utter  and  everlasting  exclusion  of 
structural  alterations.  They  say  that 
the  Church  shall  be  protected  in  its 
property — they  say  that  the  House  of 
Lords  shall  be  upheld  in  its  privileges. 
If  the  Conservative  Opposition  were  a 
smaller  body  than  thcnr  are,  they  would 
still  be  entitled  to  deference  on  these 
grounds.  In  communi  causa  potior 
semper  est  conditio  prohibentis.  Fun- 
damental innovations  ought  not  to  be 
thrust  upon  .a  divided  nation  or  a 
divided  l^islature.  Existing  institu- 
tions and  organic  principles  ought  not 
to  be  swept  away  without  an  over- 
whelmning  preponderance  of  opinions 
in  fevor  of  the  change.  To  carry  off 
the  property  of  the  Church  upon  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  weakness,  of 
majorities  of  30,  or  20,  or  5,  is  unprin- 
cipled and  oppressive.  Yet  the  Con- 
servative party  seek  merely  to  resist 
encroachments  of  this  kind.  All  the 
success  they  ask  is  to  prevent  the 
legislator  from  making  those  innova- 
tions, and  to  compel  toe  Government 
as  such  to  abandon  the  irritating  and 
endless  agitation  of  them,  to  the  great 
disquietude  of  men's  minds,  and  the 
total  obstruction  of  useful  and  practi- 
cable measures. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  noarked 
diflference  between  the  Conservative 
and  the  Revolutionary  par^.  For 
the  Conservatives,  who  stana  purely 
on  the  drfensive^  it  is  victory  not  to  l)e 
defeated^t  is  a  triumph  to  have  the 
smallest  majority :  for  those  of  the 


Movement,  not  to  have  a  large  pre- 
ponderance,  is  defeat. 

We  must  now,  however,  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the 
relative  position  of  these  two  parties 
in  the  Parliament  just  elected.  From 
these  it  will  be  manifest  how  great  a 
superiority  is  possessed  by  our  Con- 
servative friends. 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  comparative 
state  of  the  two  parties  in  point  of 
union  of  sentiment  and  purpose. 

The  Conservative  party,  we  are 
proud  to  say,  are  more  firmly  united 
on  every  great  constitutional  principle, 
on  every  true  party  question,  than 
any  similar  body  of  men  have  ever 
been  before.  They  are  resolved  to 
oppose  every  invasion  of  the  privileg- 
es or  property  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishments throughout  the  three  kinf^- 
doms :  they  are  resolved  to  maiutam 
the  independence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  resist  further  alteraticm 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons:  they  are  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  full  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
and  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  They 
are  united  upon  these  questions,  not 
now  only  and  for  a  time,  but  perma- 
nently and  for  ever.  The  only  point 
on  wnich  a  difference  of  opinion  can 
be  said  to  exist,  relates  to  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Irish  Corporations— a  question  im. 
portant  certainly,  yet  not  oirectly  af- 
fecting the  Constitution,  and  on  whioh 
we  have  no  doubt  we  shall  shortly  see 
a  complete  adjustment  and  coincidence 
of  opinion  in  the  whole  Conservative 
party. 

How  do  their  opponents  stand  in 
reference  to  matters  of  the  same  kindl 
They  differ  essentially  from  each  other 
on  the  most  vital  questions.  They 
differ  as  to  the  preservation  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Lords :  they  dif- 
fer as  to  the  constitution  oi  the  House 
of  Commons,  tis  to  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  as  to  the  introduction  of 
ballot,  as  to  the  duration  of  Parlia^ 
ments.  They  differ  as  to  the  relative 
influence  due  to  the  royal  pererogatve 
and  the  democratic  power.  They  dif- 
fer as  to  the  preservation  of  the  Ph>- 
testant  Church  in  Ireland,  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  Estabii^edChurdi 
at  all  in  any  part  of  the  three  king- 
doms. They  diflfer  as  to  Irish  Repecd» 
and  as  to  Canadian  Independence ! 

Such  are  the  points  on  which  the 
Ministerial  party  dlfEbr.    It  will  be 
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admitted  that  the  subjects  are  impor- 
tant :  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
differences  are  irreconcilable.  Let 
us  see,  now,  the  points  on  which  they 
a^ee.  These  are  almost  solely  the 
Ministerial  measures  of  Irish  Appro- 

Sriation  and  English  Church-Rates. 
:  may  l)e  doubted  whether  the  Minis- 
terial party  are  united  even  on  these. 
But  suppose  that  they  are :  how  are 
they  umted  1  Upon  principles  dia- 
metrically opposite,  with  views  and 
purposes  inveterately  hostile  to  each 
other.  The  moderate  Ministerialists 
propose  these  measures  as  the  supposed 
means  of  ameliorating  and  strength- 
ening the  institutions  to  which  Ihey  re- 
late. The  ultra-Ministerial  party  ad- 
vocate them  as  a  step  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  institutions.  Their  very 
agreement  is  thus  a  difference.  And 
liow  long  would  even  this  agreement 
last  ?  But  till  the  next  turn  of  the  re- 
voiutionary  wheel.  The  very  accom- 
plishment of  their  present  measures 
would  annihilate  their  party.  It  would 
merge  the  moderate  portion  of  them 
in  the  larger  body  or  Conservatives  ; 
and  would  leave  the  Radical  remnant 
in  a  hopeless  minority.  Even  now 
there  must  be  misgivin^and  murmur- 
ings  among  moderate  Whigs,  asking 
themselves  the  questions,  why  they 
should  much  longer  continue  with  a 
setof  men  whose  objects  they  depre- 
<:ate,  whose  principles  they  disavow, 
and  whom  they  must  leave  at  the  very 
next  cross-road :  why  th^  should  not 
now  join  the  great  Conset  vative  party, 
whose  objects  and  purposes  they  essen- 
tially approve  ofi  and  with  Vhom  they 
will  rejoice,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be 
upited  against  their  present  aaso- 
<:]aies« 

2.  Let  us  consider  the  state  of  the 
two  parties  in  point  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  good-will. 

The  Conservative  party  have  been 
l>roueht  together  by  circumstances 
whicK  efiecUially  prove  to  each  other 
their  disinterested  and  patriotic  views, 
and  the  honorable  pnnciples  which 
have  placed  and  kept  them  in  opix)8i- 
tion,  m  defiance  of  all  the  temptations 
<3i  office,a^  all  the  infiuence  or  power. 
It  b  thus  impossible  that  they  can  re- 
Ig^ard  each  other,  oth^wise  tnaa  with 
nutual  req)ect  and  cordiality* 

1b  it  the  same  with  the  Ministerial 
party!  There  are  among  them  men 
strongly  attached  to  the  monarchical 
and  aristocratic  institutions  oi  the 
country:  are  these  men  the  willing  as- 


sociates  of  levellers  and  democrats? 
Some  of  them  are  possessed  of  higli 
and  manly  feelings  of  English  honor  : 
do  they  cheerfully  submit  lo  the  slavish 
and  degrading  yoke  of  a  low-minded 
Irish  jobber  in  violence  and  corrup- 
tion 1  Some  of  them  are  lovers  of  re- 
ligion and  religious  institutious :  do 
they  not  with  reluctance  and  loathing 
fina  themselves  rubbing  shoulders  with 
infidels  and  voluntaries  1  Such  must 
be  the  case,  if  human  nature  is  true  to 
itself.  It  cannot  be  that  such  dis- 
cordant materials  can  be  in  juxtaposi- 
tion without  mutual  repulsion :  and  a 
fearful  explosion  is  the  probable  result 
of  the  attempt  to  force  them  into  last- 
ing combination. 

The  present  Ministerial  party  has 
been  brought  tcjgether  by  accident  or 
avarice,  by  pri(&  or  passion,  by  any 
thing  butsolid  and  deliberate  principle. 
The  worst  of  them  have  been  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  plunder,  the  best  by 
the  impatience  of  being  merged  in  thte 
great  Conservative  body,  with  whom 
they  substantially  agree.  They  have 
been  ktpt  together  by  a  consolation 
that  is  now  &stroyed,  by  a  hope  that 
is  now  blasted;  by  the  weak  notion 
that  the  Peel  Parliament  was  no  indi- 
cation of  the  national  feeling,  by  the 
visiqpary  expectation  that,  m  a  new 
Parliament  they  would  be  omnipotent. 
The  Ministerial  Whigs  thought  it 
more  noble  to  be  something  at  the 
head  of  the  Destruptives  than  nothing 
in  the  train  of  the  Conservatives. 
They  have  now  the  prospect  of  bein^ 
nothing  any  where.  They  thought  it 
**  better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  io 
Heaven  ;"  there  is  now  a  probability 
that  they  will  not  reign  in  either  of 
these  regions.  The  coalition  which 
they  formed  with  the  Destructive  party 
was  perhaps  the  most  disreputable  that 
ever  disgiaced  a  party,  and  it  is  now 
likely  to  prove  the  most  disastrous. 

Remembering  that  there  can  be  no 
strength  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  principle,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  renumber  the 
cunning  contrivance  by  which  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  reinstated  themselves 
in  ofGice,  as  well  as  the  last  of  those 
measures  to  which  they  resorted  to 
maintain  their  place.  We  allude  to 
the  Appropriation  clause  of  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  and  to  the  measures  of  Enf  - 
lish  Church-rates,  both  characterised 
by  the  most  uMuahv^  tetgiveraaUon 
and  abandonment  of  prindme,  and  the 
one  probably  the  most/octicmt  step  to 
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wbich  any  oppoeition  ever  had  re- 
course— the  otner  about  the  most  reck" 
U$$  to  which  a  sinking  Ministry  ever 
dung  for  safety. 

Recent  events  had  made  the  existing 
mode  of  collecting  tithes  in  Ireland 
inexpedient  and  ineffective  in  a  high 
degree.  By  none  was  it  more  ae« 
nounced  than  by  the  Whig  and  Radi- 
cal  party,  as  the  occasion  of  frequent 
bloodshed  among  the  peasantry,  while 
it  was  ,not  successful  as  a  means  of 
realizing  payment  to  the  clergy,  or 
other  tithe-proprietors.  This  was  a 
crying  and  an  admitted  evil ;  and  it 
was  capable  of  a  simple  and  admitted 
remedy— that  of  charginz  the  tithe 
upon  the  property  instead  of  the  oc- 
cupancy, and  thus  making  the  ^j- 
ment  at  once  secure  and  unoppressive. 
On  these  points  there  was  no  question, 
no  substantial  difference  of  opinion. 
AU  were  agreed  that  tithes  must  be 
collectodt  that  the  present  mode  of 
collection  was  irritating  and  inopera- 
tive, and  that  the  remedy  lay  in  the 
change  now  referred  to.  What,  ^then, 
was  the  reason  why  this  matter,  on 
which  all  were  unanimous,  was  not 
easily  adjusted?  There  was,  it  ap- 
pears, another  point  on  which  parties 
were  not  unanimous— the  mode  name- 
ly, of  dbposing  of  the  tithes  when  they 
should  be  collected,  or  rather  the  power 
of  disposing  of  them  at  a  distant  period, 
and  in  a  contingent  event.  The  right 
ar  propriety  of  appropriating  any  sur- 
plus of  church  property  was  the  sub- 
ject of  great  difference  of  opinion. 
We  deny  that  right  or  propriety,  but 
we  shaU  not  at  present  argue  the  ab- 
stract point.  Suppose  that  the  advo- 
cates of  appropriation  were  in  the 
right,  we  are  now  considering  the  na- 
ture of  their  conduct  in  adjecting  that 
question  to  the  proposed  measures  for 
regulating  the  mode  of  eoUectinf^Xiihes, 
The  two  matters  were  clearly  sepa- 
rable. The  difSculty  was  to  find  a 
pretence  for  connecting  them.  If  the 
mode  of  collecting  tithes  was  bad  and 
could  be  improved,  why  should  the 
improvement  not  be  made,  whatever 
was  to  be  done  with  them  after  they 
were  collected  1  In  either  view  they 
iDust  have  been  collected ;  no  one  pro- 
posed to  remit  them  entirelyr  to  the 
tithe-payers  and  laiidholders :  in  either 
view  It  was  desirable  that  they  should 
be  collected  securely  and  convenient- 
ly ;  no  one  could  have  an  interest  ei- 
taer  in  their  being  lost  or  in  their 
being  collected  wHh  difficulty  and 


bloodshed.  However,  therefore,  par- 
tics  might  differ  as  to  the  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  them,  reasonable,  and  candid, 
and  humane  men  must  have  agreed  in 
their  immediate  commutation.  Their 
differences  as  to  the  appropriatioQ 
could  be  equally  considered  and  deter- 
mined after  the  commutation  was  car- 
ried. This  was  accordingly  the  view  ^ 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  party  when  they 
had  been  before  in  oflice.  His  Lordship 
then  refused  to  connect  the  questions 
ef  commutation  and  appropriation; 
andwhjr?  because  the  adjisction  of  the 
appropriation  clause  was  sure  to  pro- 
duce collision  and  convulsion,  and  to 
endanger  the  passingof  a  humane  and 
necessary  measure  of  commutation, 
while  the  passing  of  a  simple  measure 
of  commutation  could  never  foreclose 
or  prejudice  the  arguments  of  those 
who  contended  for  appropriation. — 
How,  then,  came  those  questions  which 
were  so  easily  and  so  properly  sepa- 
rable from  each  other,  when  Lord 
John  Russell  was  in  office,  to  be  forced 
into  connexion  together  by  the  same 
Lord  John  Russell  when  he  was  after- 
wards in  Opposition?  No  other  tangi- 
ble reason  can  be  assigned  than  tuit 
his  Lordship,  on  the  first  occasion, 
was  in  power,  and  wished  not  to  be 
put  out,  while  on  the  next,  he  was  out 
of  power,  and  wished  to  come  in. — 
Contrary  to  all  consistency,  to  all 
reasonable  legislation,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  commutation  of 
Irish  Tithes,  a  measure  good  and  un- 
exceptionable in  itself,  unless  clogged 
*  with  a  declaration  as  to  the  contingent 
disposal  of  those  tithes,  after  they  were 
commuted.  It  was  determined  to  re- 
ject the  admitted  and  desirable  remedy 
of  an  admitted  and  pressing  eviU  be- 
cause it  was  not  accompanied  with  a 
separable  provision,  as  to  which  the 
nation  and  the  legislature  were  irre- 
concilably divided.  This  was  a  mode 
of  proceeding  which  would  tend  to 
brinfi^  all  legislation  whatever  to  a 
stand.  It  was  known  all  along  that  the 
Appropriation  clause  would  not  pass 
the  House  of  Lords.  That  fact  had  for- 
merly been  one  of  Lord  John  Hussy's 
reasons  for  keeping  it  separate.  But  in 
the  knowledge  that  the  Appn^niatioa 
Clause  would  be  unsuccessflit,  it  was 
declared  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  measure  <^  Commutation.  He 
that  puts  a  c\or  upon  a  measure,  whidi 
he  Imows  will  prevent  its  passing,  is 
the  cause  why  it  does  not  pass.  TIm 
Litchfield  House  compact  are  mani- 
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ft«tlj,  therefore,  &6  parties  directly 
and  solely  answerable  for  all  the  con- 
seqoences  of  the  present  system  of 
collecting  tithes.  If  blood  has  thus 
been  shed  among  ithe  Irish  peasantry, 
if  families  have  been  deprived  of  their 
protectors,  that  coalition  are  the  cause 
of  it.  If  the  clergy  have  been  in 
poverty  and  starvation,  their  lives 
placed  in  jeopardy,  and  their  children 
deprived  of  education  or  the  means  of 
independence,  that  coalition  are  re- 
sponsible for  it.    The  measure  which 

.  *  would  have  prevented  these  evils,  and 
in  which  all  parties  were  agreed,  was 
obstructed  by  their  factious  conduct, 
in  grafting  upon  it  an  unconnected 
condition  which  they  knew  to  be  un- 
attidnable.  This  is  the  true  essence 
of  faction,  to  plav  the  do^  in  the  man* 
cer— to  prevent  the  attaining  of  a  con- 
nssedly  good  thing,  because  another 
deputed  nmtter  cannot  also  be  attained. 
Why  the  titbe-payers  and  the  tithe- 
proprietors  should  continue  to  suffer 
when  they  might  be  relieved— why 
the  appropriation  measure  should  not 
t>e  considered  separately,  and  on  its 
own  merits,  are  questions  which  reason 
will  in  vain  ask.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  object  was  to  force  through  the 
measure  of  appropriation,  contrary 
to  the  nrinoiples  or  the  Conservative 
party,  by  working  on  the  feelings 
which  they  might  entertain  as  to 
-tiiie  continuance  of  bloodshed  and 
misery  under  the  tithe-coUection  sys- 
tem — ^if  it  was  intended  to  coerce 
the  l^islature  by  prolonging  and  ag« 
gravating  (as  the  agitation  of  the 
question  must  have  done)  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Irish  clergy  and  people, 
the  case  of  the  O'Connell  Wnigs  is 
noways  mended.  This  is  the  con- 
duct of  tl^  bandit  who,  threatening  a 
massacre  of  his  prisoners,  seeks  to 
reduce  by  cruelly  the  fortress  which 
he  camiot  carry  by  strength.  Such  a 
course  implies  at  once  an  absence  of 
all  humanity,  and  a  disregard  of  law- 
ful warfiire.  The  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, thank  Heaven,  is  not  committed 
to  such  a  principle.  It  is  fi ee  to  re- 
ject the  Appropriation  Clause  entirely, 

)  or  to  n^ative  the  intermixture  of  that 
question  with  a  measure  of  commuta- 
tion. It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  con* 
ceive  that  it  should  persevere  in  such 
an  unprincipled  and  fruitless  obstruc- 
tion of  useful  legislation.  We  are  much 
mi^aken  if  many  Ministerial  men  are 
■ot  now  sufficiently  tired  of  that  odious 


and  mischievous  combination  of  un- 
connected things,  and  if  many  even 
of  those  who  may  still  advocate  the 
right  of  appropriation,  are  not  willing 
that  it  should  stand  by  itself  without 
forming  an  obstruction  to  a  clear  re- 
medy for  present  evils,  called  for  at 
once  by  humanity  and  sound  policy. 

The  Church-rates  measure  presents 
many  similar  features  with  the  Ap- 
propriation Clause.  It  was  resorted  to 
oy  Ministers  in  their  utmost  need,  to 
conciliate  the  Dissenters,  who  began 
to  be  unruly.     The  same  Ministers 
had  advocated  a  totally  different  mea- 
sure, of  a  nature  which,  to  the  last^ 
they  admitted  was  justifiable  and  fair. 
But,  Alas  I  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  in 
office,  had  adopted  that  measure,  and 
undertaken  to  carry  it  through.    That 
was  enough  to  make  Lord  John  Rus* 
sell  and  nis  party  give  it  up.    h  was 
necessary  for  them  to  bid  more.    The 
mere  offer  to  do  what  Peel  had  offered 
would  never  help  to  keep  Peel  out  of 
office.    A  new  plan  was  therefore  de- 
vised, which  they  knew,  if  they  under- 
stood any  thing,  would  meet  with  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Churchmen, 
and  which  there  was  no  prospect  of 
carrying  even  through  the  House  of 
Commons.    They  were  thus  bnnging 
forward  an  unattainable  remedy  for 
any  evil  that  exlsted,and  what  was  their 
course  in  doing  so  ?  The  Ministers  and 
law  advisers  of  the  Crown  stood  for- 
ward with  solemn  opinions  on  the  law 
of  Church-rates,  which  went  to  shake 
the  whole  system  to  the  foundation,  by 
promulgating  the    new   doctrine,  or 
giving  an  old  one  new  authority,  that 
tnere  was  no  means  of  compelling  a 
rate  with  an  unwilling  vestry.      It 
seems  as  clear  as  day  that  this  view  of 
the  law  was  mistaken :  but  it  was  cal- 
culated  to   do   infinite   mischief  by 
greatly  increasing  agitation  and  en- 
couraging resistance.    Here,  then,  is 
another  instance  of  the  most  factious 
and  reckless  conduct,much  aggravated 
by  its  proceeding  from  men  m  power, 
They  find  an  evu  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude in  existence,  for  which  a  remedy 
of  their  own  suggestion  is  open  and 
attainable.     But  to  conciliate  a  party 
who  are  not  to  be  conciliated  while 
one  stone  of  the  Church  remains  upon 
another,  they  resort  to  a  new  mea- 
sure, which  they  may  have  the  merit 
of  proposine,  and  of  having  repudia- 
ted  ;  and  while  they  know  that  they 
cannot  carry  it,  they  introduce  it  in  a 
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man^r  calculated  imroeDsely  to  in- 
flame the  evil,  which  is  thus  to  remain 
without  a  remedy  at  all.  They  offer 
a  cure  which  they  are  sure  cannot  be 
administered ;  and  they  do  every  thing 
possible,  in  the  meantime  to  exaspe- 
rate the  disease.  Here,  also,  thank 
Heaven,  they  may  be  considered  a3 
most  signally  defeated  and  driven  from 
their  position.  The  people  of  Eng- 
LAND,  the  FATEss  01  Church-rates* 
imseduced  by  the  poor  bribe  of  pecu- 
niary relief  m  this  form,  have  nobly 
returned  a  majority  of  representatives, 
who  are  pledged  by  their  principles 
to  see  the  fabric  of  the  Church  main- 
tained at  the  national  expense,  without 
the  slightest  encroachment  on  clerical 
property. 

Thus  the  two  main  props  of  the 
Ministerial  party  seem  to  be  struck 
from  beneath  them.  Their  only  appa- 
rent bonds  of  connection  always  rot- 
ten, seem  now  to  be  broken,  if  not  al- 
ready severed.  Their  projects  for  uni- 
ting opposites,  for  reconciling  contra- 
dictions, commenced  as  they  were  in 
cross  dishonesty,  are  likely  to  conclude 
in  utter  discomfiture,  and  to  operate 
only  as  a  brand  of  exclusion  upon  their 
crafty  but  short-sighted  contrivers. 

8.  In  the  talent  of  its  members,  the 
Conservative  party  have  a  great  and 
admitted  advantage  over  their  oppo- 
tonXs.  It  would  be  gratifying  to  ex- 
patiate on  this  theme;  but  it  would 
lead  into  too  wide  a  field,  while  it  is 
really  unnecessary  to  demonstrate 
what  nobpdy  denies.  The  Conserva- 
tives, we  shall  merely  observe,  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  leaders 
the  most  able,  the  most  upright,  and 
the  most  judicious  of  any  that  have 
appeared  in  public  life  since  the  time 
ot  Mr.  Pitt.  The  present  Ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  confessedly  an 
experiment  to  try  how  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  can  be  carried  on  with  a 
total  ab$ence  of  able  or  efficient  merif 
and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that 
the  adherents  are  much  superior  to 
their  leaders. 

4.  In  point  of  personal  character 
and  weignt,  we  may  also  claim  for  our 

Eart  an  overwhelming  ascendency : 
ut  the  subject  is  an  invidious  and  a 
painful  one.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  saying,  that  the  great 
master  of  all,  he  that  rules  the  Minis- 
try, "even  as  the  stern  doth  rule  the 
ship,**  is  Jonas  enough  to  sink  a  whole 
fleet;   while  the  virtues  of  the  last 


articnlaticii  of  his  tail,  ite  memiber 

for  Kilkemiy,  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  weigh  it  up.  Yet  how  many  men 
among  the  Ministerial  supporters  are, 
in  vulgar  estimation,  more  disreputa- 
ble than  these  individuals  though  we 
will  not  venture  to  say  that  they  are 
more  unprincipled  I 

5.  In  comfmring  the  relative  stat^ 
and  strength  of  the  two  parties,  it  is 
most  important  to  remember  that  the 
Conservative  is  the  ristng^  the  Revo^ 
lutionary  the  falling  party.  Humao 
affairs  seldom  stand  ouite  still,  even 
under  a  Melbourne  Ministry ;  and 
two  successive  general  elections  now 
suffice  to  show  m  what  direction  the 
current  runs.  Will  this  have  no  effect 
in  thinning  the  Ministerial  ranks  t 
Have  they  no  summer  friends  who  are 
likely  to  grow  cold  at  the  approach  of 
a  change  of  season  ?  Have  tney  non^ 
of  those  prudent  animals  on  their  side 
who  scent  afar  off  the  tottering  of  a 
ruinous  edifice  1  The  Conservative^ 
we  think,  have  little  to  fear  in  this 
respect.  Having  been  faithful  to  each 
other  in  the  worst  of  tunes,  none  are 
now  likely  to  fall  away  when  the  sky 
looks  brighter. 

But  further,  when*  by  the  unexpect^ 
ed  results  of  these  elections,the  Conser^ 
vative  force  is  manifestly  on  the  io- 
creaser  and  even  now  so  strong  as  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  either 
commanding  the  Commons  or  coercing 
the  Lords,  are  there  on  the  Ministerial 
side  no  patriotic  or  prudent  men  whp 
will  think  it  necessary  to  desist  from  an 
agitation  that  cannot  be  successful,  ex- 
cept in  producing  excitement  and  dcs- 
contenil  Are  mere  none  who  will 
shrink  from  perpetually  bringing  for- 
ward measures  only  to  have  them  de- 
feated— from  waging  an  eternal  war 
with  the  institutions  of  their  country^ 
protected  as  they  are  by  an  invincible 
and  growing  host  of  defenders!  WiQ 
all  the  Ministerial  party  be  pleased  with 
the  employmeat  assigned  to  them,  to 
beat  the  air,to  sow  the  sand,  to  milk  the 
he-goat^  to  toil  with  Sysiphus's  stones  to 
draw  water  in  the  sieves  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Danaus;  to  pass  the  liietmne 
of  a  Parliament  in  standing  still,  till 
the  gorge  of  the  nation  rises  more  and 
more  at  their  lost  time,  and  the  wanton- 
ness and  impotency  of  their  attempts? 
We  suspect  there  are  very  many  who 
will  desist  from  embarrassing  where 
they  cannot  unravel  —  from  insisting 
for  ever  in  projects  and  innovations 
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wben  Uiey  neither  see  the  when  nor 
the  haw  of  their  accomplishment. 
We  suspect  that  sensible  men  of  all 
parties  will  practically  agree  in  ab- 
staining from  unattainable  schemes, 
and  l)etake  themselves  to  the  unex- 
citing consideration  of  practicable  ob- 
jects. 

May  we  ask  a  further  question 
connected  with  this  plain  progress  of 
the  current  towards  Conservative 
opinioosi  In  the  course  of  the  late 
elections,  have  none  of  the  Whig 
Hinisterialists  got  a  hint  Uiat  their 
Beats  are  not  so  secure  as  they  once 
thought?  Are  none  of  the  great 
Englt^  Whig  femilies  now  mourning 
over  the  fall  or  diminution  of  their 
natural  influence  among  the  English 
gentry  and  yeomen?  Twenty-four 
county  seats  have  "been  wrested  from 
the  Whigs  in  England  on  this  last 
occasion  ;  and  many  which  they  have 
saved  have  made  a  narrow  escape. 
There  are  still  forty-five  county  seats 
in  the  possession  of  the  Whigs,  to 
he  played  for  at  the  next  election, 
or  at  tiie  next  vacancies  which  may 
occur ;  and  these  are  to  be  won  or 
lost,  according  as  that  party  shall 
conduct  themselves  in  conformity 
with  English  feelings  and  English 
principles.  It  is  strange  if  the  Ca- 
yendishes,  and  Howards,  and  Fitz- 
Williams  do  not  already  see  that  they 
are  hazarding;  their  total  extinction 
in  English  representation  by  longer 
countenancing  destructive  measures, 
or  by  longer  linking  themselves  to 
CConnell's  Irish  car.  The  forbear- 
ance which  has  been  exercised  towards 
Ihem  at  the  last  elections  may  at  an- 
other time  be  withdrawn;  and  the 
personal  or  family  considerations 
which  have  now  preserved  them,  may 
not  he  proof  aeainst  a  few  years  more 
cf  anti-national  policy. 

From  these  causes,  we  humbly  think 
It  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  speedy 
defection  from  the  Ministerial  party 
or  its  principles,  and  a  growing  luke- 
warmnets  among  its  nominal  adhe- 
sroits. 

We  consider  that  we  should  here 
add  as  another  cause  of  weakness  and 
embarrassment  to  the  Ministerialists, 
the  fact  which  we  suspect  will  soon 
appear,  that  in  the  late  contest  the 
^oper  Whig  wing  has  chiefly  suffer- 
ed, and  that  of  the  survivors  tne  Radi- 
cals now  preponderate  orex  their  more 
Jboderate  aOies.  We  have  not  yet 
«7» 


seen  calculations  on  this  point,  but  we 
think  it  must  be  the  case  from  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  the  results. 

We  before  noticed  that  the  Con- 
servatives had  the  honor  of  defeating 
many  of  the  Radical  leaders ;  but  it 
is  to  be  remembered  that,  upon  the 
whole,  the  numerical  strength  of  the 
Ministerial  and  Conservative  parties 
remains  nearly  the  same  in  the  bo- 
roughs^  while  Ministers  have  suffered 
chiefly  in  the  English  counties.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Radical  section  of  the 
Minbterial  party  was  before  strongest 
in  the  boroughs,  and  we  think  it  must 
be  so  still.  The  Whigs  were  strong- 
est in  the  counties,  wnere  they  have 
now  lost  twenty.fbur  seats.  Whether, 
the  Whigs  could  in  the  borouglis 
have  displaced  any  of  the  Radicals, 
if  they  had  tried,  is  a  question  we 
cannot  answer ;  but  there  was  a  com- 
pact between  them,  express  or  tacit, 
that  they  should  not  disturb  each 
other  any  where.  In  this  bargain  the 
Whigs,  we  suspect,  have  signally  out- 
witted  themselves.  Doomed  as  they 
were  to  bo  greatly  weakened  in  the 
counties,  they  renounced  one  chance 
of  making  up  their  loss  at  the  expense 
of  the  Radicala.  In  the  boroughs.  It 
is  plain  that  unless  the  Wliigs  have 
succeeded  as  many  Radicals  in  the 
boroughs  as  will  compensate  the  Whig 
lo^  in  the  couuties,  their  relative 
strength  in  the  Ministeirial  party  must 
be  greatly  impaired,  as  any  gain  that 
has  been  made  in  Ireland,  we  pre- 
sume, can  scarcely  be  called  a  proper 
Whig  gain. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  how  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  is  the  position  of  the 
Whig  party  !  Some  recent  calcula- 
tions nave  shown,  we  think,  that  Mi- 
nisters on  party  questions  had  seldom 
or  never«  m  the  last  Session,  a  muster 
of  100  Whigs,  and  were  already  al- 
most a  minority  in  their  own  party. 
But  if  that  party  is  now  dlminished« 
and  if  the  loss  consists  principally  of 
Whigs  ejected  from  English  counties 
without  any  compensating  gain  b^  the 
Whigs  over  the  Radicals,  the  situa- 
tion of  Government  becomes  most  con- 
temptible, and  most  dangerous  for  the 
country.  The  majority  of  the  nation 
is  proved  to  be  decidedly  Conservative 
or  Preservative ;  many  Whigs  having 
been  unquestionably  retumed  on  the 
principle  or  pretence  of  preserving 
our  institutions.  But  a  majority  of  the 
Goyermnent  party  are  avowedly  for 
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destroying  those  institutions.  Sap- 
pose,  it  appear  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  Parliament  are  Conser- 
vative in  principle,  while  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Ministerial  party  are 
Destructive,  we  ask  if  it  is  possible, 
or  decent,  or  safe,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  remain  ?  It  is  ma- 
nifest that  while  they  are  oulnum- 
bered  in  their  own  camp,  the  policy 
of  Ministers  must  necessarily  bend 
to  the  majority  of  their  supporters, 
and  assume  a  Radical  and  Destructive 
tendency,  whether  open  or  concealed, 
contrary  to  the  predominant  feeling 
of  the  country  and  of  I^rliament. 
That  the  preponderance  of  Radicals 
and  O'CouneUites  on  that  side  must 
diminish  its  weight  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  are  agreed  to  preserve  our 
institutions,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

When  we  look  generally  at  the 
comparative  view  above  taken  of 
the  two  parties  now  opposed  to  each 
other  in  Parliament,  we  thmk  that  our 
friends  have  the  strongest  reasons  of 
sclf.gratulatlon  and  the  fairest  omens 
of  success.  On  the  one  side,  we  have 
a  body  of  brave  and  determined  men, 
trusting  in  each  other's  honor  and 
courage,  and  in  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  fighting  for  their  hearths  and 
altars,  united  in  purpose  and  plans, 
headed  by  ablo  leaders,  and  em. 
boldencd  by  recent  success.  On  the 
other,  we  see  a  set  of  marauding  plun- 
derers or  unwilling  conscripts,  with 
no  confidence  in  their  officers,  and  no 
discipline  among  thentselves,  divided 
by  mutual  hatx^sd  and  distrust,  and 
ever  and  anon  turning  their  arms 
against  each  other,  dampened  by  unex* 
pected  defeat,  and  sure  to  be  dispersed 
even  by  victory.  In  the  one  phalanx 
we  seem  to  see  a  chain  of  adamant,  as 
in  the  other  a  rope  of  sand. 

It  has  been  long  announced  by  the 
Ministerial  party,  that,  without  a  great 
accession  to  their  numbers,  they  could 
Dot  go  on.  Their  cry  has  been  to  the 
nation,  "Return  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Reformers,  and  we  shall 
then  carry  our  measures."  The  na- 
tion  has  answered  the  call  in  a  very 
different  mannier  from  what  was  ex- 
pected: and  we  presume  that  the 
measures  which  could  not  be  carried 
before  are  not  likely  to  be  carried 
now.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Ministers  will  continue  for  ever  topro- 
fose  what  they  are  never  to  catry. 
It  remtios  tp  be  seen  whether  (JoverB, 


ment  is  to  play  the  part  of  an  abortive 
agitator,  and  whetner  the  nation  is 
to  be  kept  in  disturbance,  and  the 
time  of  Parliament  consumed  to  no 
earthly  purpose.  That  the  Con- 
servative  party  are  strong  enough 
to  maintain  their  resistance  on  aJi 
questions  of  constitutional  change,  is 
now  perfectlj  clear.  They  are  obvi- 
ously, we  think,  strong  enough  to  visi^ 
any  Government  that  pursues  a  dif- 
ferent principle  with  palpable  marks 
of  their  indignation. 

Whoever  may  be  the  Queen's  Mi- 
nisters  at  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
they  will,  we  are  satisfied,  receive  a 
fair  trial  from  the  Conservative  party-. 
The  Queen's  nomination  is,  prima  fa* 
ci^f  a  passport  to  the  indulgence  of  F^- 
liament.  such  is  tho  theory,  and  sudi 
will  be  the  practice  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. Thejr  will  not  return  evil  for 
evil-they  will  not  seek  for  contrivances 
to  combine  contradictions — to  unite 
together  parties  of  diametrically  oppo- 
site principles  and  views  upon  sonw 
cunning  question  of  a  middle  kind» 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  displacing  their 
antagonists — ^they  will  not  reject  mea« 
sures  good  in  their  own  nature,  because 
they  are  not.  couoled  with  some  ab- 
stract, questionable,  and  unattainable 
principle,  which  they  themselves  for- 
merly repudiated.  The  Conservative 
party,  when  they  were  weaker  than 
they  are,  pursued  a  moderate^  con- 
scientious,  and  patriotic  course  of  op- 
position, and  they  will  mot  depart  from 
It  now  when  they  are  stronger.  All 
they  seek  themselves  is  the  resistance 
of  certain  specific  and  welUknown 
measures  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
All  they  require  of  Ministers  is  the 
abandonment  of  Ministerial  agitation 
on  questions  of  that  nature  which  can- 
not be  passed  through  Parliament. 
Even  the  Melbourne  Ministry  them- 
selves, damaged  as  they  are  in  strength 
and  in  reputation,  are  entitled  to 
this  trial,  if  they  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  seek  it.  Let  them  in  their 
system  of  government  conform  to 
the  n^atne  voice  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliimaent  Let  them  retrace  their 
steps,  and  leave  the  forbidden  ground 
which  has  been  marked  off.  Let  them 
do  this  sincerely,  and  they  may^  for 
a  while  retain  the  place  and  pay 
which  seem  their  main  inducement 
to  office,  their  great  consolation  in 
di  grace.  They  may  thus  han^  on 
tlL  their  own  ineflicienqr  and  tho  diet* 
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sertioas  and  lecrlmiBatioos  of  their 
destructiye  allies  compel  them  to  re. 
sign.  But  they  must  faithfully  observe 
the  conditions  thus  imposed.  We  fear 
it  is  asking  the  leopard  to  change  his 
n>ot8,  and  the  Ethiopian  to  cast  his 
skin.  But  it  must  be  done,  or  they 
caa  be  Ministers  no  longer.  If  they 
raise  a  breath  or  UA  a  miger  against 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  or  Constitu- 
tion, we  believe  that  their  doom  is 
sealed.  If  they  insist  on  agitating 
questions  which  unsettle  all  property 
and  disturb  all  sense  of  security,  and 
whieh  can  never  be  carried  at  all, 
or  not  without  a  revolution,  they  be- 
come nuisances  to  society*  and  will  be 
speedily  abated. 

And  now,  having  set  our  minds  at 
rest  as  to  our  prospects  in  the  present 
Parliament,  let  us  address  a  few  words 
of  advice  to  our  Conservative  friends, 
more  particularly  in  our  own  quarter 
of  the  Idngdom. 

Having  already  struggled  well  in 
the  late  contest;  having  maintained 
our  former  ground  and  gained  some 
encoor^^ging  victories,  let  us  not  sit 
down  in  indolence,  thinking  that  our 
task  IS  ended,  and  that  nothine  more 
can  now  be  done  for  the  good  cause. 
It  is  true,  that  the  same  kind  of  exer- 
tion is  not  still  required  of  us :  but 
great  and  persevering  efforts  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  will  be  necessary  to 
accompjiBh  our  full  triumph. 

1.  Though  the  I'arlii^ment  now 
chosen  ma^  last  for  several  years,  yet 
many  individual  vacancies  must  occur 
in  that  period,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  constituency  to  be  on  the  alert, 
lest  that  contingency  should  visit  their 
own  door.  No  one  can  tell  what  sick- 
ness, death,  or  accident  may  do;  no 
one  can  tell  how  soon  a  new  election 
may  arise  from  the  official  promotion 
of  a  foe  or  of  a  friend.  In  the  last 
I^irliament  much  was  gained  for  the 
Conservative  cause  in  aingle  elec- 
tions, and  if  we  do  oar  duty  again, 
still  more  may  be  gained  now.  Let 
the  Conservative  piurty,  therefore,  in 
every  districtt  so  act  that  no  event  of 
this  kind  may  find  them  unprepared. 
Let  them  remember  that  it  is  necea- 
sory  to  look  far  forward-^that,  in  order 
to  vote,  men  must  be  on  the  registery 
mid  that«  in  order  to  be  on  the  register, 
they  must  for  the  most  part,  have  had 
their  rights  complete  for  a  certain  pre. 
vious  space  of  time*  liet  foresicfht 
«iid.circumq;>ecti9ii  be  oomhined  with 


energy  and  perseverance,  and  every 
few  months  will  add  something  to  tfaie 
Conservative  strength. 

2.  We  exhort  our  friends  not  to  be 
cast  down  in  places  where  we  have 
been  defeated.  Let  them  remem- 
ber how  many  gains  we  have  lately 
made  that  were  some  time  ago  un- 
hoped  for.  Let  them  ask  whether  the 
consolidation  of  the  Conservative  par- 
ty has  not  made  a  much  more  rapid 
and  successful  progress  than  the 
most  sangu'me  of  us  expected.  The 
great  convulsion  of  1832  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  best  friends  of  their 
country,  and  to  separate  long  from 
each  other,  men  whose  views,  though 
differing  on  that  great  question,  were 
alike  patriotic  and  constitutional.  But 
the  differences  of  that  period  are  rapid- 
ly wearing  away.  Every  day  is  giving 
union,  vieor,  and  strength  to  our 
friends.  Every  hour  is  bringing  divi- 
sion, lassitude,  and  weakness  to  our 
enemies.  In  this  last  contest  we  may 
say  that  for  the  first  time  there  has  ap- 
peared a  hope  of  making  a  stand  in  the 
Scotch  burghs.  We  have  gained  in- 
deed no  addition  to  our  numbers  in  that 
quarter ;  but  we  have  gained  what  we 
had  thought  to  be  long  lost,  and  we 
have  merely  lost  what  we  may  again 
recover.  In  others  of  the  burghs,  also, 
where  we  have  been  unsuccessful,  we 
have  reduced  the  majoritiea  in  favor 
of  our  adversaries  to  a  manageable 
magnitude. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  he 
elated  where  we  have  been  successful. 
No  error  can  be  more  pernicious  than  to 
suffer  our  past  victory  to  breed  a  sloth 
and  supineness  that  are  to  end  in  future 
defeat.  The  snake  is  scotched,  not 
killed :  the  enemy  is  yet  busy,  and  will 
be  most  busy  there,  where  he  sees 
over-confidence  and  remissness.  Let 
us  be  convinced  of  this  great  truth, 
and  let  us  act  on  the  conviction,  that 
as  there  is  scarcely  any  place  so  des- 
perate which  may  not  be  won  by  en- 
er^,  perseverance,  and  skill,  so  there 
is  none  so  secure  that  may  not  be  lost 
by  the  want  of  these  Qualities. 

4.  Independently  or  any  new  eleo- 
tion,  fi;eneral  or  individual,  immediate 
benent  is  to  be  attained  by  the  exer^ 
tions  of  the  Conservatives,  in  foilowing 
up  the  blow  they  have  already  struck. 
Tne  stats  of  the  register,  the  state  of 
public  feeling  will  always  tell  mate- 
rially upon  the  members  already 
electedftand  up^u  th^  neasoieswhic^ 
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on  one  side  or  otiier,  may  be  brouglit 
forward.  The  courage  and  confi- 
dence, or  the  fear  and  distrust  which 
may  affect  the  respective  parties  from 
knowing  what  they  have  to  fall  back 
upon,  will  often  gain  or  lose  many 
votes,  will  decide  whether  a  bold 
course  is  to  be  pursued  or  abandoned. 
Such  considerations  may  determine 
ttie  fate  of  a  Ministry,  the  welfare  of 
an  empire.  The  necessity  of  assiduous 
attention  to  the  register  has  been  in- 
culcated by  the  highest  authority,  and 
cannot  be  estimated  too  highly.  The 
duty,  also,  of  aiding  ana  extending 
Conservative  feelings  throughout  the 
country  is  of  great  importance ;  and 
it  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  much  in  this 
respect  remains  to  be  done  in  Scot- 
land, as  we  firmly  believe  much  is 
possible  to  be  done  by  judicious  and 
patient  exertion. 

5.  Finally,  it  is  not  too  early  for 
us  to  begin  those  moral  preparations 
which  are  essential  for  a  new  gene- 
ral  election,  even  should  it  be  a  few 
years  distant.  In  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  which  we  stand  in  Scotland, 
with  a  constituency  entirely  new  to 
the  fVanchise,  we  have  a  long  and  hard 
task  before  us,  ere  we  can  bring  into 
fiiU  play  the  right  feelings  and  true 
opinions  of  the  countrv.  The  Con- 
servatives now  return  out  20  Scotch 
members-out  of  53^a  prq)ortion  little 
more  than  what  we  can  maintain  in 
Ireland,  where  darkness  and  bigotry 
almost  overspread  the  land.  This 
preponderance  of  revolutionary  or 
reckless  men  in  the  representation 
may  be  no  serious  disgrace  to  us  at 
present,  under  the  unusual  circum- 
stances in  which  we  have  to  act;  but 
it  will  become  a  disgrace  if  it  continue 
longer.  The  Scottish  nation  must, 
indeed,  be  gi^tly  changed,  or  those 
who  are  her  leaders  must  betray  or 
mistake  their  dutVr  if  Scotland  does 
liot  soon  send  a  aecided  majority  to 
Parliament  to  support  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  great  cause  of  stable  and  orderly 
liberty.  When  the  freshness  of  new 
privileges  is  worn  ofi;  when  the  hour 
of  reflection  comes,  therei  cannot,  we 
Hiink,  be  wanting  in  our  native  land 
a  predominance  of  those  attach- 
ments and  principles  which  are  the 
true  essence  of  the  Conservative  creed. 
Time,  indeed,is  required.  The  Reform 
Bill,  whether  a  right  or  a  wrong  mea- 
«m  in  itNU;  WM  a  Tioknt  diffuptioii 
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of  ancient  bonds,  a  disturbance  of  eX" 
isting  balances.  It  encouraged  vision- 
ary hopes  and  presumptuous  thoughts 
which  are  toot  yet  sobered.  It  placed 
the  proper  guides  and  best  benefactors 
of  tne  poorer  classes  in  an  unnatural 
position,  from  which  they  have  not  yet 
recovered.  All  this  confusion  is  not 
to  be  re-arranged  in  a  brief  space,  or 
without  great  care  and  attention.  The 
broken  membe»  of  the  social  frame 
must  have  time  to  knit  again  together ; 
and  every  fiiir  occasion  must  be  made 
use  of  to  aid  the  healing  process,  by 
dispelling  delusion,  and  reviving  sus- 
pended predilections. 

In  order  fairly  and  fully  to  achieve 
this  task,  we  must  proceed  on  the 
fixed  principle,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
is  the  irrevocable  law  of  the  land. 
This  truth  should  every  moment  be 
vividly  before  our  eyes,  in  all  its 
constitutional  bearings  and  practical 
tendencies.  It  is  useless  to  criticise 
the  measure;  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  repine  at  it.  Our  course  is 
to  study  and  understand  it;  to  ex- 
tract from  it  all  the  good  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  and  to  palliate  as  much 
as  pos«A)le  any  evil  which  is  mixed  in 
it.  It  is  clear,  that  in  the  constituencied 
created  by  that  measure  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  country  is  now  placed,  90 
far  as  the  Government  depends  on  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament.  If 
we  regard  our  own  safety  in  property 
and  person,  if  we  cherish  our  national 
prosperity  or  honor,  we  must  strenu* 
ously  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  make 
those  constituencies  work  together  for 
the  cause  of  order  and  {>eace.  We 
cannot  change  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  we  may  change  its  effi^cts  b^ 
operating  on  its  constituencies.  We 
do  not  now  refer  to  the  multiplicatioil 
of  votes.  We  are  no  enemies,  indeed, 
to  the  bona  fide  acquisition  of  qualifi. 
cations  by  persons  of  substance,  a 
course  laudable  in  itself,  and  directly 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  which  permits 
it.  But  this,  after  an,'is  only  a  doubtful 
nalliative  for  an  evil  that  must  be  man- 
tully  faced,  and  thoroughly  subdued. 
All  those  on  whom  their  rank  and  for- 
tune have  bestowed  the  best  means 
and  placed  the  deepest  resposibiiity, 
must  seriouslr  apply  themselves  to 
bring  about  tne  tmie  when  the  whde 
gradations  of  society  flball,  as  much  nn 
possible,  be  bound  together  by  a  chain 
of cordialsympathy  and  mutual  confl- 
denoe.    we  nave  truth  on  our  iide^ 
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^Dd  that  tmdi  most  prevafl.  To  those 
from  whose  eyes  they  are  at  present 
-concealed  by  nusr^reeeotation  and 
^TTOTf  Conservative  principles  jmust  be 
|HX>ved  to  involve,  as  they  dcs  the  trae 
interest  of  all  orders  of  society.  To 
those  whom  calumny  and  |>rejudice 
have  DOW  estranged  iirom  them,  the 
holders  of  Con^rvative  principles  must 
make  themselves  known  to  be,  as  they 
•are,  the  true  friends  of  the  huml^  as 
well  as  of  the  exalted.  Every  class  of 
electors,and  every  class  below  the  eleo- 
torSi  contains^  we  are  convinced,  many 
honest,  orderly,  and  pure-minded  men, 
who  are  susceptible  c^  right  impreg- 
sioQs,  if  they  are  rightly  conveyed^who 
would  subscribe  to  our  doctrines  aiid 
princmles,  if  they  were  fairly  inter* 
preted  to  them,  and  stripped  of  those 
misconceptions  wiiich  have  been  so 
busily   ioterwoven   with   hackneyed 

S'lrases  and  obnoxious  nicknames^—* 
uch  may  be  done  by  the  Christian 
charities  and  nameless  courtesies  of 
every-day  life;  by  kind  deeds  and 
counsels,  and  still  voore  by  kind  words 
^nd  attentions.  Every  man  of  property 
liashissphere  within  which  theseoffices 
are  to  be  exerted.  He  may,  nay,  he  will 
meet  with  much  stubbornness,  much 
ingratitude.  But  calm  perseverance 
will  in  the  end,  find  out  the  way  and 
reach  the  goal.  Much  may  be  done  by 
the  increased  dissemination  of  suitable 
and  kindly  knowledge,  and  still  more 
by  the  extension  of  those  religious 
principles  which  are  the  beginning  of 
wisiIooEi,  and  which,  flowing  from  the 
heart  outwards,remove  error  andsoflen 
asperi^4>y  correcting  theevil  passions, 
whether  of  envy  or  covetousnes8,aDger 
or  vam'ty,  which  make  the  poorer  class- 
es, and  many  of  their  betters,  at  this 
moment  the  involuntary  slaves  or  dupes 
of  revolutioniiry  adventurers. 

All  this  is,  in  every  view,  our 
sacred  and  imperative  duty.  Though 
the  humbler  classes  of  society  cotdd 
exert  no  influence  oa  our  fortunes, 
we  are  all  bound,  according  to  our 
means  and  advantages,  whether  of 
wealth,  or  station,  or  knowledge,  to 
contribute  our  utmost,  by  example,  by 
precept,  and  by  neighborly  inter- 
coarse,  to  the  work  of  social  improve- 
ment and  human  happiness.  Ail  this, 
we  know,  has  been  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  by  innumerable  members  of  the 
Conservative  party,  ft  om  a  sense  of 
duty  or  love  of  goodness  alone ;  some 
more  prominently  and  conspicuously, 


9then  more  hi  secret  and  by  stealth* 
Others,  again,  we  know,  have  Iq  them 
that  pride  of  spirit,  and  disdain  of  in- 
curring su8picion,that  the  very  thouj|;ht 
of  such  things  being  politically  service* 
able,  would  be  the  means  of  deter« 
ring  them  (rom  the  virtues  and  graces 
they  might  otherwise  willinely  prac« 
tise.  But  this  must  not  be.  we  must 
not  shun  to  do  what  is  right  because 
it  may  also  be  useful.  On  the  contraryt 
nothing  forbids-Hiiay,  this  is  oneele. 
ment  of  the  Divine  Government  itself 
—that  the  exercise  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties  should  be  recommended 
by  their  temporal  benefits,  and  the  ne^ 
gleet  of  them  punished  by  temporal 
evils.  The  consequences  of  vice  or 
sloth  ought  not  to  be  our  sole  motives 
to  virtue  or  exertion,  but  they  axe 
hints  to  remind  us  of  the  higher 
principles  which  should  actuate  oat 
conduct.  That  the  parent,  the  guarf> 
dian,  or  the  governor  who  slightl 
the  due  training  and  superintendence 
of  htf  charge,  will  himself  suffer  in 
the  vices  of  his  children,  his  d^>en- 
dents,  or  his  subjects,  is  a  consiaerv 
tion  which  may  legitimately  enforce 
the  nK»t  sacred  and  solenm  of  earthly 
duties.  The  urgent  necessity  ibr  our 
ownself-pre8ervation,ofrestrainingth0 
bad  propensities,  and  eradicating  the 
false  opinions,  of  the  great  masses  oi^ 
whom  our  wel&re  is  now  directly,  a$ 
it  was  always  indirectly,  dependent 
should  teach  us,  or  the  more  impreip 
on  us,  the  duty  of  spreading  into  evetj 
comer  those  instructions,  those  feel- 
ings, and  those  principles  which  are 
the  best  antidote  against  this  as  well 
as  every  other  social  mischief. 

We  shall  indeed  be  wise  if,  out  of 
late  mortifications,  we  extract  those 
•«  sweet  uses"  to  which  adversity  may 
always  be  put ;  and  i£  taking  a  wide 
review  of  many  changes  which  society 
has  recently  undergone,by  the  increase 
of  numbers  and  wealth,  as  well  as  of 
poverty  and  crime,  we  apply  ourselves 
diligently,  in  our  several  spheres  and 
caUinffs,  to  mitigate  and  correct  the 
evils  that  have  arisen.    We  have,  in  a 

great  measure,  been  taken  by  surprise 
y  the  progress  of  society,  which  has 
left  the  growth  of  some  of  our  best  in- 
fluences a  far  way  behind  it.  En* 
gaged  long  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
enemy  of  all  liberty  and  all  religion 
our  attention  wasdistracted  from  many 
precautionary  provisions  at  hom^ 
which  the  unexampled  expansion  ot 
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our  population  and  resources  rendered 
necessary.  Since  the  close  of  that 
contest,  the  nation  has  been  alternately 
engrossed  with  the  exultation  of  vic- 
tory, or  the  lassitude  of  exhaustion ; 
the  eagerness  of  commercialenterprise, 
or  the  depression  of  pecuniary  suffer- 
ing; the  excitement  orpolitical  change, 
or  the  pride  of  mechanical  improve, 
tnent.  Luxunr  has  made  rapid  strides ; 
the  intellect  has  been  lavishly  cultiva- 
ted:  but  the  feelings  that  would  make 
luxury  harmless,  the  lessons  that 
would  make  knowledge  humble,  have 
not  been*proportionsuly  cherished.— 
Political  nghts  have  been  doubly  ex- 
tended by  the  extension  of  tiie  law  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  people ;  but 
the  old  forms  and  framework  of  society 
that  should  bind  men  together  in  mu- 
tual dependence,  have  b^  left  unen* 
larged,  and  what  once  formed  our 
boast  and  blessing,  those  educational 
and  sanctifying  institutions,  so  neces- 
sary to  ma&B  political  privileges  useful 
or  safe,  have  not  kept  pace  with  our 
civil  changes.  In  our  towns  and  lar- 
ger villages  the  different  ranks  of  so- 
ciety have  almost  lost  sight  of  each 
other.  Our  parish  churches,  our  pa- 
rish schools,  have  been  outstripped  in 
their  compass  by  physical  and  political 
events.  But  a  clear  perception  of  Uie 
chief  remedy  has  been  gradualljr  open- 
ing upon  us.  With  some  sad  variations 
of^application,  we  may  now  say  witibi 
ihe  nrst  and  best  of  later  poets — 

"  Bat  libertjr  and  tiiamphs  on  the  main, 
▲nd  laarellMl  armies,  not  to  be  withstood, 
Whftt  serve  they,  if  on  transitory  ^ood 
Intent,  and  scKlnlons  of  abject  gam. 
The  State  (ah  surely  not  preserved  in 

vain!) 
Fifrhear  to  shape  due  channels  which  ihe 

Jlood 
Of  sacred  TnOh  may  enter— till  it  brood 
O'er  the  wide  realm,  as  o'er  the  Egyptian 

jflain, 
The  aQ-«a8taining  Nile  t    No  more--iVE 

TIMB 

Is  CONSCIOUS  OF  HER  WANT :  through  Eng- 
land's bounds 

In  KIIAL  HASTE,  THE  WISHID-FOR  TSKPLES 
RfSEl 


I  hear  their  Sabbath  bells''  harmonioos 

chime 
Float  on  the  bree2e-^he  heavenllest  of 

all  sounds 
That  hiU  or  vale  prolongs  or  mnltiplies." 

Alas !  it  is  not  the  State^  as  in  the 
hands  of  its  present  rulers,  that  seems 
bent  on  this  noble  object :  but  let  the 
Church  and  her  friends  continue  their 
efforts,  and  the  great  end  will  sooner 
or  later  be  accomplished. 

In  the  mean  time  let  no  excuse  or 
difficulty  prevent  the  lovers  of  their 
country  from  exerting  themselves,  in 
the  individual  circles  which  ^rround 
them,  to  promote  the  diffiision  of  true 
knowledge,  kind  feeling,  sound  mora« 
lity,  and  pure  religion.  It  depend^, 
we  humbly  think,  upon  ourselves,  whe- 
ther ScotlMid,  as  of  old,  shair  not  sUU 
hold-  her  head  high  in  all  these  excel- 
lencies, as  well  as  in  their  sure  conco- 
mitants, the  love  of  order,the  reverence 
€i  authority,  and  the  hatred  of  change. 
At  least,  until  we  have  exhausted  every 
resource  for  infusing  right  opinions 
and  feelings,  it  is  premature  to  de- 
spair,  and  foolish  to  complain,  of  the 
new  institutions  under  wnich  we  are 
destined  to  live.  It  is  one  thing  to 
oppose  ^e  making  of  a  change  as  pe- 
rilous, and  another  to  smk  under  it  as 
ruinous  after  it  is  made.  There  is  no 
assignable  reason  why,  after  a  short 
time,  the  Constitutional  feeling  of 
Scotland  should  not  keep  pace  wiUi 
that  of  England.  Let  us  engage  in  a 
generous  rivalry  with  the  siiBter  coun- 
try, and  borrowmg  what  hints  we  can 
from  the  generous  and  genial  charac- 
ter of  her  social  relations,  in  addition 
to  our  own  national  virtues,  let  us 
endeavor,  on  the  next  opportunity,  to 
present  ourselves  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  with  a  corresponding  band 
of  representatives  to  concur  wiUi  herd 
in  maintaining  those  time-honorod 
and  proved  institutions  in  Church  and 
State,  from  which  we  have  derived  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  a  pure  and 
tolerant  religion,  the  shelter  of  equal 
laws,  and  tne  enjoyment  of  rational 
liberty. 
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It  is  Angular  that  the  drama  should 
now  be  perishing  in  every  civilized 
state  of  the  earth.  "Look  round  the 
world,  from  China  to  Peru."  Musie 
and  pantomime,  the  ballet  and  rope- 
danciDg,  are  the  substitutes  which 
aopersede  the  nobleness  of  tragedy 
and  the  brilliancy  of  comedy.  Yet 
Ihis  was  not  the  case  in  the  most  in- 
tellectual portion  of  the  ancieot  world, 
nor  in  the  most  ardent,  ambitious,  and 
elevated  periods  of  our  own.  JSschy- 
lus^  Sophocles,  Euripides^  Aristo- 
phanes, and  Menander  are  fixed  stars 
m  the  most  glowing,  intellectual  hemi- 
iphtre  of  Greece,  what  would  French 
literature  be  without  RaciDe  and  Cor- 
neille,  the  ODljfermanetU  splendors  of 
the  si^endid  reign  of  Louis  Quatorzel 
What  light  of  ancient  or  modern 
tiroes  hfu  had  the  power  to  throw 
Sbakspeare  into  the  shade  1  To  this 
XDomeut  Spain,  looking  back  from 
the  barrenness  and  troubles  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  proud  and 
perhaps  hopeless  recollection,  to  the|in- 
teUectnal  achievements  of  the  six- 
teenth, recognises,  among  the  noblest 
monuments  of  that  time  of  triumph, 
the  works  of  Lope,  the  only  rival  of 
Cervantes,  e4}ual  to  him  in  wit,  ori;;!- 
nality,  and  vigor ;  but  surpassing  him 
and  all  other  men  in  the  measureless 
force,  richness,  and  inexhaustible  ra- 
pidity of  his  powers  of  production. 

Lc^  de  Vega  was  born  in  Madrid 
the  25th  of  November,  1562.  The 
mrit  of  poetry  broke  out  in  him  early, 
lor  be  wrote  verses  at  five  years  old. 
After  being  patronised  by  the  san- 

Sinary  Duke  of  Alva,  the  death  of 
I  first  wife  drove  him  to  divert  his 
care  in  the  perilous  experiment  ef  the 
Armada.  The  death  of  a  second 
drove  him  to  a  monastery*  He  be- 
came a  Franciscan,  and  was  even  em- 
ployed in  the  Inquisition.  He  now 
probably  grew  insane ;  for  after  hav- 
iBf  long  suffered  under  dejection  of 
nund»  he  gave  himself  so  severe  a  pe- 
nitential &gellation  that  he  died.  This 
•event  took  place  on  the  26th  of  May, 
1635,  at  the  age  of  63.  He  was  buried 
with  great  pomp,  and  assumed  thence- 
forth the  rank  of  the  first  dramatist  of 


his  country.  The  Spaniards  boaqt  of 
his  marvellous  facilit]r  of  production. 
He  is  said  to  have  written  upwards  of 
two  thousand  plays.  It  has  been  ob- 
served that,  IT  the  native  account  be 
true  that  he  wrote  21,300,000  verses, 
he  must  have  written,  for  fifty  years, 
500  a-day .  His  wonderful  suplerauity , 
however,  arose  in  some  degree  from 
the  octo-syllabic  metre,  and  also  from 
his  adopting  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Of 
480  of  his  principal  plays,  he  acknow- 
led^  that  but  six  were  regular.  His 
exhibition  of  character  is  alternately 
feeble  and  unnatural ;  his  taste  extras 
vacant^  but  national ;  his  plots  impro- 
bable, yet  full  of  incident.  He  was  the 
poet  for  a  time  of  national  intrigue, 
animation,  and  eccentricity;  a  period 
of  desperate  crimes  and  brilliant  fri- 
volities; of  a  dissolute  court  and  a 
gallant  people;  in  short,  of  a  Spanish 
cavalier,  mingling  Castilian  pride  with 
French  subtlety  and  Italian  dissipa- 
tion. But  in  Spain  the  stage  has  gone 
down ;  the  solemn  tragedies  and  gay 
comedies  have  been  superseded,  as  in 
our  own  country,  by  mterludesi  dan- 
ces, and  melodramas. 

It  IS  a  curious  circumstance^  that 
in  this  land  of  grace  and  gravity,  of 
cavaliers  and  confessionals,  of  assasi^ 
nations  and  altars,  the  most  darinf 
of  all  stage  representations  should 
have  had  its  birth.  Don  Juan,  known 
to  every  lover  of  music  by  Mozart's 
celebrated  opera,  and  known  to  all  the 
barns  ai  Earope  by  the  taking  title  of 
••  The  Libertine  Destroyed,"  was 
originally  and  exclusivel]^  Spanish. 
T}iere  was  an  actual  existing  Don 
Juan— Don  Juan  Tenorio,  a  gentle- 
man  of  Andalusia. .  He  wss  born  in 
Seville,  in  the  fourteenth  century ;  was 
a  companion  of  the  profligate  career 
of  Don  Pedro,  and  a  relation  of  Maria 
Pardilla,  the  celebrated  and  beautiful 
favorite  of  the  kinff.  This  relationship 
brought  him  into  favor  at  court— a  fa- 
vor which  was  of  course  sustained  by 
the  congenial  irr^;ularity  of  his  man- 
ners. Don  Pedro  gave  him  a  knight- 
hood* and  made  him  the  chief  super- 
intexuient  of  his  cellar— an  appropriate 
appointment,  which  shows  at  once 
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the  sense  of  Don  Pedro,  and  assisted 
the  histoij  of  his  knighthood.  Don 
Juan's  i)rivate  career  necessarily  jus- 
tified his  renown  amongst  all  the 
belles,  married  and  unmarried,  of 
Spain.  But  his  story  made  an  im* 
pression  so  strong  upon  the  national 
mind,  as  to  stir  up  even  a  monk,  Ga- 
briel Telley,  to  throw  it  into  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  publish  his  play  at 
Madrid  in  1634.  It  was  called  ««Th6 
Wag  of  Seviller  or  the  Guest  of 
Stone."  The  subject  was  adopted  by 
Ifolidre  about  thirty  years  aAerwards. 
Molidre  was  attacked,  for  what  was 
termed  its  immorality,  by  the  whole 
host  of  French  critics.  The  poet,  in- 
dignant at  being  compelled  ta  justify 
himself^  rewarded  his  libellers  by  the 
capital  picture  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
Tartuffe ;  but  the  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal narrativer  the  vividness  of  the 
incidents,  and  the  ^fierce  and  dashing 
spirit  of  the  hero's  career,  had  long 
before  made  him  popular  in  the  drama 
of  Europe.  A  great  musician  said 
that  he  never  regarded  himself  as  suc- 
cessful, until  he  heard  his  music  oa 
the  barrel-organ.  **The  true  test  of 
popular  poetry,"  says  Johnson,  ••  is  to 
find  one's  poems  m  the  parlor-win- 
dows of  inns ;  and  the  unanswerable 
evidence  of  dramatic  success  is  to 
find  one's  play  making  its  progress 
through  the  bavns."  By  this  test, 
Don  Juan  is  among  the  most  popular 
of  humab  productions;  for  it  has 
probably  been  performed  in  more 
oams  than  any  otner  play  of  Europe. 
The  story  has  now  become  too  com- 
mon  to  allow  of  its  being  told  in  a 
more  dfenified  form ;  but,  fn  the 
hands  of  a  true  dramatic  genius,  it 
would  supply  the  materials  of  a  very 
noble  Tragedy.  The  mind  naturally 
delights  in  the  daring  and  lofty  con- 
tempt of  danger  exhibited  by  its  hero. 
The  ferocity  fVom  which  we  should 
shnrink  in  real  life,  is  seen  on  fte  sta^e 
only  in  the  shape  of  untameable 
rigor ;  the  profligacy  shines  out 
omy  as  the  efkdt  of  fiery  passion; 
the  roinorselessness^  only  as  the  indo- 
mitable energy  of  a  spirit  defVine 
all  conthifi:encie8 ;  aed  even  the  fined 
and  foarral  profhnation,  with  which 
the  Don  rev^  in  the  terrors  of  the 
fl^ritual  world,  exalts  him  into  the 
highest  rank  of  a  jovial,  yet  bold  and 
bntliant,  superiority  to  th^  terrors  of 
Ihetcnb. 


But  when  is  the  motor  to^  comet 
0-er  the  drama,  **Night,~leaden  god-^ 
dess,  reigns  supreme."  Even  the  re- 
laxation of  the  law  of  copyright,  aid- 
ed by  the  building  of  nineteen  minor 
theatres,  of  which  some  of  our  theatric 
wits  pleasantly  said, "  That  they  would 
eease  to  be  minors,  they  were  so  near 
one-and-twenty  .•**  even  the  disburse- 
ments of  the  full  parse  of  the  best  of 
English  singers  and  the  most  opu- 
lent, and  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Holland  himself,  that  he  would  write 
a  tragedy  in  the  first  week  he  could 
disengage  himself  firom  Parliament 
and  set  the  fear  of  Lord  Lyndhurst 
from  before  his  eves,  all  have  been  un- 
availing. Mr.  Macready  threatens  to 
exhibit  his  wielding  of  the  sceptre  at 
Covent-Garden.  We  ought  to  confide. 
But  denpair  *^  overcomes  us  like  a  sunw  ' 
mer  doud." 

The  late  King  was  charged  witU 
commencing  his  reign  by  an  affecta- 
tioQ  of  poimlarity.  His  talking  to- 
strangers,  his  familiar  conversation  at 
court,  and  his  promenading  St.  James's 
with  an  umbrella  under  his  arm,  were 
all  regarded  as  an  affected  contrast 
with  the  secluded  habits  of  Geoi^ 
IV.  But  they  were,  with  more  pro- 
bability, the  habits  of  his  nature, 
strengthened  by  the  habits  of  his  pro^ 
fession.  For  a  lon^  period  of  his  life, 
too,  he  had  lived  m  narrow  circum- 
stances, and  the  humility  of  his  esta- 
blishment compelled  humility  of  man- 
ners. Had  he  been,  like  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  a  man  of  brilliant  spirits 
and  buoyant  wit^.  his  career  would 
have  furnished  many  a  curious  adven- 
ture of  the  collision  of  high  life  with 
low.  Yet  even  he  had  some  odd  ren- 
contres. One  morning,  as  he  was  ri^ 
ding  towards  Windsor,  during  the  reign 
of  his  brother,  without  even  a  groom^ 
he  was  overtaken  by  a  butcher^  boy, 
"Who  accosted  him : — 

««Tbat  there,"  said  he,  ^'Isagood- 
ish-looking  horse.  I  suppose  he  can- 
trot  1" 

^I  suppose  ho  can,**  sold  the 
Frince, 

**  But  this  fellow  under  me,**  savs 
the  butcher,  ^  would  show  him  the 
heels  for  all  that ;  and  if  you  aire  in- 
clined for  a  try,  III  trot  you  a  mile, 
up  to  the  Red  lion,  for  a  pot  of 
beer  ** 

•*No,'^  8ai4  the  PrinoOi  who  did 
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•oc  aUogelliar  UkB  tko  «ihibttk»,  ••  in 
not  trot  whk  jou,  and  I  don't  want 
jonvpot of  bcNv.** 

«  W^  just  as  joa  like,"  sajs  the 
krtofaer ;  then  kx)kiiig  all  o?er  hid^ 
wiHt  great  diMlaiD,  n^  as  he  trotted 
forward,  *«  I  knew  as  how  it  would  be 
—I  thought,  alter  all,  yoo  were  no- 
thing bm  a  amff.'" 

What  the  exact  meaoiDg  of  this 
pitlij  phrase-was,  it  might  be  difficult 
to  telL  It  puzzled  the  ro]ral  party, 
to  whom  the  Prince  told  it  with  great 
food^humor  iromediatdy  after,  and 
set  Die  table  on  a  roar. 

The  last  term  in  Westminster  Hall 
is  said  to  have  been  a  remarfcablr  lean 
one^  iKit  it  was  productire  or  some 
good  jokes.  As  a  barrister  was  gwng 
down  Palace  Yard,  he  was  bespattered 
b^  a  nKid«.cart  One  of  his  brethren 
to  him,   «  That  is  an  action  of 


damages. 
-Nodoi 


<b  doubt,''  was  the  answer ;  '^bot 
Isbould  like  to  see  the  Jury  that  would 
grre  me  costs  of  suit" 

A  cause  came  on— ^  contract  for 
sopplyins  milk  to  one  of  the  Hos- 
piUUs^  One  of  the  witnesses  said, 
thai  the  high  price  of  the  article  was 
owing  to  the  hot  weather. 

**  Howowinff  to  the  hot  weather,  my 
good  ihllowl'^  asked  the  counseL 

«*  The  scarcity  of  grass,"  said  the 
witness. 

"  Now,  I  ask  yoo— «nd  remember 
you  are  on  your  oath,"  said  the  ooun- 
nA — «*  was  it  not  the  scarcity  of 

A  horse  case  was  before  the  court 
"There  are  no  cases,"  said  the  Judge, 
**  which  seem  simpler,  yet  there  are 
noiie  brought  before  the  Bench  which 
oeoupy  more  of  our  time,  by  the  dex- 
terity d  the  gentlemen  who  conduct 
them." 

**0h,  my  Lord,"  replied  the  bar. 
lister  who  led,  "^  there  are  few  sub- 
jects  which  have  more  engrossed  the 
mind  of  mankind  from  the  dars  of 
Noah  than  every  thing  connected  with 
ttat  noble  animal,  tlie  horse.  Buce- 
phalus is  as  well  Imown  as  Alexander 
tiie  Great." 

«  Brother,"  ref^ied  the  Judge, 
**  tbae  is  no  instance  among  modem 
lawyers  of  remarkable  equestrianism ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  last  four  Chan- 
colors  were  scarcely  ever  on  horse- 
back  in  the  course  of  their  lives.  I 
ttdnk  I  may  venture  to  say,  at  toast» 


tiiat  Loids  Mansfield,  Eldon,  Lynd- 
hurst,  and  Brougham,  knew  little 
more  than  thata  horse  had  a  head  at 
one  end  of  him,  aad  a  tail  at  the 
other." 

**!  must  beg  his  Lordship's  par- 
don, gentlemen,"  said  the  counsel, 
turning  to  the  jury,  ••  but  the  honors 
of  the  law  have  not  been,  by  any 
meansi  unconnected  with  the  honors 
of  the  art  of  jivhich  I  am  now  the 
humble  advocate.  I  appeal  to  the 
recollection  of  every  man,  whether 
the  whdie  four  of  those  noble  and 
learned  Lords  had  not  hobbiest  and 
did  not  ride  them  1  I  recollect  also, 
that  Lord  Brougham  was  member  for. 
the  North  Riding: ;  and  it  has  been 
asserted,  and  I  luive  never  heard  if 
denied,  that  Lord  Brougham,  a  num 
of  distinguished  ability  as  he  is,  fra- 
ouently  came  even  to  the  House  of 
Oommoos,  riding  upon  his  high 
horse:* 

Some  imputations  were  thrown  out 
on  the  conduct  of  a  country  sdicitor, 
who  dispensed  justice  among  the  pea- 
santry in  his  neighborhood  at  a  rather 
cheaper  rate  than  was  regarded  as 
dignified  by  the  profossfon.  As  he  was 
examined  pretty  sharply  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  witness-box,  the  counsel 
for  the  defendant  applied  himsc^  to 
wipe  o£F  this  e^>ecially  ignominious 
stain.  **'  We  have  been  just  told," 
said  he  to  the  witness,  ''that  you  made 
low  charges.  Now,  I  suppose  you 
did  this  from  a  consideration,  not  for 
yourself  but  for  the  circumstances  of 
the  people  who  employed  3rou !"  **  Uo* 
.doubtedly,"  was  tho  answer.  «<  I  sup- 
pose, too,  I  may  take  it  for  granted, 
that  if  you  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  had  a  great  rich  client,  instead 
of  a  poor  one— ^for  instance,  a  man  of 
ten  thousand  a-year,  like  the  plaintiff 
in  this  case,  instead  of  a  day-laborer  at 
a  shilling  a-day— you  would  have  made 
a  handsome  bill  of  costs  of  itl"  *"  I 
should  have  conceived  myself  justified 
in  so  doing,"  was  the  answer.  **  In 
short,"  sam  the  counsel,  <<  your  prin- 
ciple is,  to  take,  in  every  case,  what 
you  can  get ;  and  yet  you  are  calum- 
niated for  actihg  unprofessionally. 
My  Lord,  I  think  that  charge  at  least 
must  be  wiped  off  at  once.  It  appears 
that  he  took  all  that  his  client  had.  I 
defy  any  man  togive  stronger  evidence 
of  having  acted  up  to  the  most  c  ^ 
blii^ed  character  of  a  sdUdton" 
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A  new  «^FVmaily  Cookery  Book*'  b 
about  to  appear.  We  give  a  capital 
receipt  for  a  ««Dish  for  two,"  called 
**  Marriage.'*  Catch  a  young  gentle- 
ma  a  and  lady.  The  young  gentleman 
will  be  best  raw,  and  the  young  lady 

Suite  tender;  sot  the  gentleman  at  the 
inner  table  ;  take  a  bottle  of  wine, 
claret  is  good,  port  is  better,  a  little 
dash  of  champalgne  will  ^ive  it  a  brisk- 
ness ;  let  him  soak  in  this  mixture  for 
a  couple  of  hoars;  if  no  signs  of  boiling, 
try  another  bottle.  When  getting  r^ 
in  the  gills,  take  him  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  if  in  winter,  set  him  at  the  tire- 
side  by  the  lady,  throw  in  a  dash  of 

.  green  tea,  of  aboot  three  cufM  to  each, 
and  let  them  simmer  together  ;  if  in 

^thesun^mer  time,  place  them  in  a  cur- 
rent of  atr,  as  near  the  windpw,  and 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  yoa  can ;  stick 
the  lady  all  over  with  flowers,  and 
place  them  near  the  piano,  and  keep 
stirring  them  till  the  lady  sines.  When 
you  hear  the  gentlenuin  sign,  it  is  a 
good  sign ;  as,  whether  winter  or  sum- 
mer, ihey  are  sure  to  bo  growing  warm. 
Then  take  them  oS,  and  put  them  in 
a  comerof  the  room  on  a  sofa,  near  a 
chess  table,  if  possible  ;  leave  them 
together  simmering  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  Repeat  this  for  three  or 
four  times,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
as  close  to  each  oth^  as  you  can. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  about  the 
degree  of  heat ;  if  too  great,  they  will 
explode  and  fly  ofl";  if  too  little,  they 
will  turn  into  a  jelly,  or  perhaps  an 
ice.  The  best  heat  is  the  moderate, 
regular,  and  constant.  The  length  of 
time  durmg  which  it  is  applied  must 
be  according  to  circumstances.  For 
a  gentl^nan  and  lady  under  five-and- 
twenty,  three  months,  three  weeks,  or 
three  days,  sometimes  are  sufficient; 
but,  in  every  instance,  there  must  be 
great  precaution  to  avoid  a  broil.  A 
certatQ  quantity  of  the  King's  coin  put 
in  during  the  cooking  will  have  great 
efObct  in  Keeping  up  the  heat ;  the  dish 
will  look  remarkably  well  if  garnish- 
ed round  with  bank  paper;  it  may 
^en  be  served  up  at  table,  and  make 
an  excellent  meal  for  two.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  no  vinegar  is 
used,  as  the  dish  is  remarkably  apt  to 
turn  sour. 

The  rage  for  ballooning  is  as  violent 
as  ever.  Mrs  Qraham,  undeterred  by 
the  recollections  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  deterfluned  at  once  to  lode 


down  upon  the  world,  and  to  be  cot  af 
the  reach  of  hearing  what  the  world 
says  of  her,  mounts  the  skies  erary 
week,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  every 
day.  What  a  situatbn  for  a  philoso* 
pher !  to  live  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  world— to  see  London  diminished 
to  the  size  of  a  child's  top — to  take  S«^ 
Paul's  for  a  gingerbread-nut — and 
Westminster,  with  all  its  statesnoan- 
ship,  for  a  baby-house !  ^  What  a  glo- 
rious elevation  above  the  passions  of 
the  world  must  be  the  ofi^riogirf' this 
bound  into  the  elements  i  How  d»> 
lightful  it  must  be  to  look  down  finom 
a  palace*  of  silk,  and  a  gilded  chariot 
bung  to  it,  and  think  of  the  infinite 
littleness  of  the  ant-hill  beneath !  T6 
Mrs.  Graham,  seven  times  a- week,  aU 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world  must  disappear.  She  must  see 
Lord  Melbourne  only  as  an  emmet  is 
a  blue  waistcoat,  if  she  sees  him  at 
all ;  his  brothers  of  the  Cabinet  dwiiif 
died  to  the  very  verge  of  invisibility, 
and  Lord  Jdm  defying  all  the  powers 
of  the  telescope. 

The  late  attempt  to  use  the  parachute 
was  amongst  the  noost  unaccountable, 
as  well  as  the  most  unfortunate,  of  aU 
experiments.  The  invention  wasb  in 
the  first  place,  on  the  face  of  it  useless, 
the  object  being  simply  to  descend 
from  the  balloon,  while  that  balloon 
was  in  perfect  safety.  This  was  use- 
less, for  the  great  point  would  ksve 
been  to  have  remained  in  the  baUaon 
itself.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  eoD- 
structed  oo  wholly  unscientHIc  princi- 
ples, for  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
width  of  the  parachute,  necessary  to 
sustain  the  weight  of  a  man,  most  be 
attained  only  by  a  weight  of  machinery, 
which  would  precipitate  hUn  to  the 
earth.  A  third  absurdity  was,  the  at- 
tempt to  use  machinery  so  feeUe  for 
the  sake  of  its  lightness,  that  it  must 
almost  immediately  give  way  to  the 
rush  of  the  air  in  its  descent.  AU 
those  absurdities,  united  in  the  inven* 
tion  of  this  unfortunate  man  Cockinf, 
destroyed  him  in  a  nuxnent.  It  was, 
however,  unlucky  that  those  suggea* 
tions,  obvious  as  they  are,  had  not  been 
urged  upon  the  proprietors  of  the  bal- 
loon bofore  attempting  lus  ascent 
Faraday,  the  lecturer  at  the  Albemarle 
Institution,  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  writes  a  letter  to  the  Time$, 
exculpating  himself  as  best  he  wBf 
from  any  share  in  encoura^ng  th» 
foolisb  and  disastrous  enterpnae.  But 
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Hub  is  too  lale;  if  he  believed  all  that 
he  has  tdd  us,  he  ought  to  have  re- 
monstrated— ^not  with  Cockiog.  who 
waaan  ignorant  maoy  and  mad  with  the 
proapecu  of  fame  and  fortune,  hut  wi^ 
the  proprietors  of  the  balloon ;  a  single 
word  or  decision  would  have  awakened 
thoea  persons  to  ^e  inhumanity  of  the 
attempt,  or  startled  them  by  a  sense  of 
^die  unpopularity  of  its  consequences. 
Bat  all  was  confined  to  hints,  and  sur- 
Busea,  and  apjprehensions  —  things 
wiuch  every  projector  laughs  at,  by 
which  no  prqiector  is  ever  restrained — 
and  which  he,  and  all  other  men, 
justly  regard  as  merely  the  subterfuge 
of  thoae  peculiarly  wise  persons  who 
shelter  their  want  of  foresight  under 
the  safe  suggestion  of  the  possibility 
of  failure.  Even  the  proprietors  of 
the  balloon  are  evidently  to  blame,  for 
common-eense  muBt  have  told  them 
that  a  miserable  tin  tube,  of  a  few 
inches  djameter*  was  not  sufficient  to 
preveat  the  collapse  of  a  parachute  of 
opwards  of  ninety  feet  in  circumfer- 
ence, rushing  through  the  air  with  Uie 
weieht  of  a  human  bodv  attached  to  it. 
And  cemmon-sense  did  so  tell  them, 
itxt  they  suggested  that  this  tin  tube 
should  be  substituted  by  something  of 
a  stronger  kind,  by  wood  for  instance. 
This,  too^  went  for  nothing ;  and  the 
unlucky  projector  was  suffered  to  take 
his  own  way.  We  conceive  that  men, 
circumstanced  as  the  proprietors  of  a 
public  exhibition,  lie  under  a  serious 
responsibility  to  the  public  to  prevent 
all  displays  attended  with  serious 
hazard.  For  instance,  if  a  man  pro- 
posed to  jump  thxn  the  top  of  one  of 
the  trees  at  vauzhaU,  we  saould  hold 
that  the  additkmal  profit  of  the  ezhi- 
hitno  would  by  no  means  justify  the 
proprietors  in  su£EeriDg  the  madman  to 
break  his  neck.  Thus,  we  held  that 
the  iphiY  house  proprietor  who  latdy 
snfll^rea  an  unrartunate  figurante  to 
walk  up  a  rc^  firom  the  pit  to  the  gal- 
lery, to  the  most  imminent  hazard  of 
her  own  nec^  and  those  of  all  on  whom 
slie  might  be  precipitated,  incurred  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  the  event  of 
her  breakmff  her  bones— an  event 
which  actually  happened  after  a  few 
niehts  €f  this  miserable  experiment. 
We  hope  that  the  warning  given  by 
the  fate  of  those  unhappy  people  will 
be  effectual,  and  that  public  feeling 
in  future  will  be  spared  the  pain  of  dis- 
filays,  scttgested  by  folly,  and  sane- 
tioned  amy  by  rashness  and  credulity. 


Yet,  on  this  occasioni  we  dMnot 
help  expressing  some  respect  for  tlie 
intelligence  of  Green  the  aeronaut. 
Perhaps  not  one  in  ten  thousand  would 
have  had  the  quickness  to  foresee  and 
provide  for  the  contingency  that  follow- 
ed the  cutting  away  of  the  parathutt. 
The  air-vessel  which  he  took  up  wiUi 
him  evidently  saved  his  and  his  com- 
panion's  lives.  It  is  tnie  that  he  might 
have  been  prepared  for  a  sudden  rma 
of  the  balloon  when  it  was  onoe  fireed 
from  the  weight  of  the  parachute ;  it  is 
clear,  howeventhat  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  the  sudden  and  ahnoet 
explosive  rapidity  with  which  it  shot 
un  miles  into  the  air.  His  description 
01  this  startling  phenomenon  exhibits 
the  bewilderment  of  senses  whol^ 
overwhelmed ;  he  lost  his  breath  and 
his  sight  together— the  fortunate  acci. 
dent  m  his  being  able  to  open  the  valve 
of  the  balloon  probably  saved  the 
whole  machine  from  bursting  like  a 
^-rocket.  Nothing  but  the  supply 
of  air  saved  himself  from  suffocation. 
By  those  means  he  managed  to  briuff 
tiie  balloon  down  once  roore^  and 
escape  the  fate  of  the  poor  prelector, 
who  was  already  lying  mangled  on  the 
ground.  Still  we  must  ask,  what  is  the 
advanta^  of  those  exhibitions  ?— Hu- 
man curiosity  naturally  turns  to  them 
with  strong  interest— philosophy  sees 
in  them  a  tantalizing  spectacle.  Of 
all  the  discoveries  of  mechanism,  this 
machine  seems  at  once  to  be  the  nearest 
to  perfection — and  yet  separated  from 
that  perfection  by  an  impediment 
hitherto  insurmountable.  The  Nassau 
balloon  shows  us  what  might  be  efieet- 
ed  by  this  great  instrument.  In  that 
instance  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of 
sea,  i>lain,  mountain,  and  valley,  were 
swept  over  in  a,  night  Before  ano- 
ther sunset  Europe  would  have  been 
traversed — feur-and-twenty  hours,  and 
that  speed  would  have  carried  the 
aerooauts  from  London  to  Constanti- 
nople— ^four-and-twenty  hours  more 
would  have  carried  them  to  Babylon 
— ^four-and-twenty  hours  in  additiim 
would  have  brought  them  in  sight  of 
the  frontiers  of  British  India.  The 
aeronauts  tell  us  that  the  balloon 
might  have  been  kept  up  at  this  rate 
for  six  months.  Such  are  the  powers 
of  the  balloon,  but  those  powers  de- 
pend upon  an  element  which  hitherto 
no  man  has  been  able  to  master,  and 
the  invention  still  remains  a  toy. 
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The  dramaile  education  of  the 
French  pervertfi  the  simplicity  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  things.  Thej  are 
80  much  accustomed  to  coups  de 
l^o/re,  the  sudden  catastrophes,  start- 
ling situations,  and  soene-sniftings  of 
the  stagey  that  nature  loses  its  ^ect, 
until  every  man  in  France  corets  to 
be  a  posture-master  or  a  Roman  pa- 
triot, and  every  woman  a  rope-dancer 
or  a  Rozalana.  And  this  folly  pene- 
trates through  all  the  departments  of 
life,  and  even  of  death.-  The  French 
child  is  taught,  even  in  its  nursery,  to 
mouth  out  some  swelling  sentiment  on 
the  grandeur  of  France,  as  utterly 
inconceivable  for  his  little  mind  as  if 
he  had  mouthed  out  a  proposition  in 
mathematics  or  an  harangue  in  the 
Chambers.  The  soldier  marches, 
talking  of  the  balance  of  Europe— the 
bar-maid  spouts  Augments  from  Cor- 
neille,  and  fills  her  pots  to  the  glory 
of  France— and  even  the  wretch  who 
dies  by  tho  hand  of  Justice  feels  him- 
self perfectly  consoled  by  finishing  his 
career  like  the  hero  of  a  melodrama. 
Even  in  that  most  melancholy  and 
deq>erate  condition  of  the  human 
mind  which  urses  men  to  suicide,  the 
foreigner  exhlmts  the  national  prin- 
ciple. When  the  wretched  English, 
man  meditates  self-destruction,  be 
shuts  up  his  sorrow  within  hims^, 
shrinks  from  publicity,  waits  till  mid- 
night, and,  under  cover  of  darkness, 
flings  hhnself  into  some  river,  or  puts 
an  end  to  his  life  by  the  potion  or  the 
pistol.  The  Frencnman,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  often,  emplo3rs  his  closing 
hours  in  informing  his  acquaintance 
of  his  determination,  then  marches  out 
into  public  stands  on  the  Pont  Neof, 
and  plun^  into  the  river  at  noonday ; 
or  exhibits  himself  on  the  river,  or 
takes  his  station  on  the  highway,  and 
tiiere  perishes,  pistcd  in  hand,  like  a 

SiUant  bandit  of  the  Black  Forest, 
elancholy,  too,  as  those  absurdities 
are  in  the  instance  of  the  indiyidual, 
they  may  be  productive  of  conse- 
quences more  formidable  to  the  state. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
late  attempts  at  assassinating  the 
King  of  France  were  stimulated  by 
the  gMn  of  murdering  a  monarch — 
to  eztermfoate  tyrants  is  the  erand 
exploit  of  melodramas,  and  the  difi^r- 
ence  between  a  Greek  monarch  and  a 
French  one  to  such  men,  is  nothing 
more  than  that  the  Greek  is  out  of 
their  reach,  and  that  the  Freqeh  one 


is  within  shot  firom  any  ganret-window 
on  the  Boulevard.  That  Louis- 
Philippe  is  no  tyrant,  every  man  of 
common-sense  will  allow,  and  least  of 
all,  those  who  trembled  at  the  nod  of 
Napoleon,  can  feeL  It  is  enough 
that  he  sits  upon  a  throne;  that  his 
death  would  make  a  prodiffioos  noiae ; 
and  that  his  assassin  would  be  para- 
graphed and  proclaimed,  scribbled 
ana  yisited,  into  a  public  character. 
The  man  of  fame,  therefore,  procures 
his  pike  or  his  pistol,  his  air-gun  or 
his  ufemal  machine,  sallies  forth  into 
the  street,  and  makes  an  assault  upon 
the  King.  Fortunately  for  France  the 
experiment  has  hitherto  failed  in  its 
essentials,  for  Louis-Philippe  is  the 
best  king  that  she  can  have ;  but  three 
fools  haye  attamed  probably  thdr 
chief  object,  and  have  become  figures 
of  ignominious  history.  Two  of  them 
have  been  breaded,  and  the  third 
consigned  to  chains  for  Ufb.  The 
French  papers  abound  wi^  aneodolee 
of  the  same  spirit,  ridiculous  if  thejr 
were  not  deplorable.  WhenaFreiiob 
chemist  gix>ws  tired  of  Gom|>ouiidiag 
his  medicines  and  paying  his  debts, 
he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  room,  with 
a  pan  of  charcoal  ror  his  companiaiw 
takes  pen,  ink,  and  paper,  and  registen 
his  sensations  as  he  sickens  towards 
the  close  of  his  wretohed  career.  His 
abandonment  of  the  duties  of  life— -his 
desertion  of  all  the  objectsof  his  beinc 
—the  horrors  of  that  worid  beyooo, 
all  whose  uncertainties  he  has  turned 
into  terrible  certainty— all  are  ex- 
punged from  his  mind  by  the  honor 
of  dying  like  what  he  calb  a  philoao- 
pher«  When  a  pastrycook's  appren- 
tice and  a  milliner's  shop  girl,  witiiout 
asixpenee  ot  a  grain  of  sense  between 
them,  determine  to  die  for  love^  tli<ey 
determine  at  the  same  time  to  astonidi 
manldnd-^hey  wnqp  their  laudanum 
pills  in  rose  leaves,  or  tie  dterrr- 
colored  ribbons  to  the  triggers  of  thor 
pistols,  leave  an  extract  ftoat  Row- 
smu's  Eloise  or  Vdney's  Buins  in  tlie 
cabaret  where  they  sip  their  last  ix>ttle 
of  Vin  du  Pays,  and  explode  thdr  fool- 
ish brains  together. 

One  of  the  Parisian  Journals  a  finr 
days  since  ffave  the  following  account 
of  an  exploit  palpably  modelled  in  all 
its  points  on  a  spectacle  of  the  Porte 
8t.  Bfartin,  the  Astley's,  or  Surrey 
Theatre  of  Paris. 

On  Monday,  the  24tfa  of  July  la8t» 
six  young  ladies  entered  a  fiacre  at 
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tbo  Rue  Royal  St.  Hooor^  Paris,  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
Bois  de  ViQceQiies.  In  addition  to 
the  fare  agreed  upon  the  coachman 
received  a  handsome  gratuity,  which 
seems  to  have  led  him  to  believe  that 
tliere  must  be  some  myaiery  in  the 
proceedings  of  this  femiume  conclave. 
His  suspicions  were  not  unfounded. 

Madame   Stephanie   L-^ ,  furious 

against  her  ex-intimate  friend,  Ma- 
dame Adele  M— ,  who  had  ab- 
stracted'her  lover,  had  challenged  her 
fiirtUQate  rival  to  mortal  combat. 
The  invitation  had  been  accepted,  and 
it  was  to  settle  this  aifair  of  hoQor 
that  the  two  ladies,  each  accompanied 
by  two  seconds  of  her  o\va  sex,  had 
repaired  to  the  Bois  de  Vincennes.  A 
pistol  having  been  placed  in  the  hand 
of  each,  the  two  rivals  Hred  in  turn. 
The  murderous  engines  had,  however, 
been  loaded  by  inexperienced  hands, 
and  were  discharffed  by  hands  equally 
unaccustomed  lo  the  arena  of  duelling. 
The  fire -was.  ineffective  on  both  sides. 
The  pistols  wdre  reloaded,  and  the 
belligereoti  again  todc  their  ground. 
However,  in  the  crisis  which,  in  olden 
times,  would  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  the  interposition  of  a  bene- 
volent goddess,  a  geiKictrfn^  appeared. 
The  amir  was  of  course  at  an  end. 
The  seconds  pronounced  that  the  hon- 
or of  both  parties  had  beep  saved,  and 
the  fair  rivals  separated,  **  perfectly 
reconciled,"  and— as  much  rivals  as 
ever. 


Three  plants,  at  this  moment,  con- 
nect three  different  quarters  of  the 
world,  which  for  ages  would  have 
known  but  little  of  each  other  without 
them.  China  is  connected  with  Eng- 
land by  scarcely  any  other  link  than 
her  tea ;  for  three  hundred  years  to- 
bacco was  the  sole  link  between  Eng- 
land and  the  Western  world;  and 
Arabia  is  to  this  hour  scarcely  bound 
to  UB  but  by  her  coffee.  Such  are  the 
alender  but  powerful  sourcesof  nation- 
al connexion.  The  discovery  of  coffee 
was  not  made  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  and,  like  many 
another  great  discovery,  it  was  the 
roEult  of  chance,  adopted  by  necessity. 
An  Arab,  the  Sheikh  Omar,  fell  under 
persecution  in  his  own  country ;  he 
and  his  disciples  fled  to  a  mountain  in 
the  province  of  the  Yemen,  where,  in 
the  deteitt  aU  usual  food  fiiiled  him ;  a 
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cofiee  berry  there  grew  wild,  and  the 
distressed  reiu^^  as  it  was  too  hard 
for  him  to  masticate,  tried  its  effect  in 
boilinK*,  he  drank  the  liquor,  found 
himself  revived,and  made  it  immortal. 
Yet,  recommended  as  it  was  by  its  re- 
freshing  properties,  its  spontaneous 
growth,  and  still  more,  such  is  the  ab- 
surdity of  mankind,  by  the  example  of 
a  fool  or  knave,  who  called  himself  a 
saint,  coffee  took  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies to  make  its  way  into  the  world. 
Even  in  its  country  it  was  as  dishon- 
ored as  a  prophet  amongj  his  kindred ; 
and  near  as  Egypt  was,  it  was  not  till 
the  third  century  from  its  discovery 
that  it  insinuated  itself  into  the  sober 
potations  of  Ejgypt.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  world  is  indebted  to  superstition 
for  any  thing  except  carnivals  and 
cardinals,  but  the  follies  of  the  Arab 
devotees  in  the  land  of  the  Pharoahs, 
who  win  golden  opinions  of  men  oy 
extravagances  that  would  degrade  the 
mules  mey  ride  on,  were  the  first  pa- 
reptage  or  Egyptian  coffee-drinkinff. 
Those  wretched  people,  spendinj^  half 
their  nights  in  watching,and  half  their 
existence  in  mortifying  the  withered 
flesh  on  their  tawny  bodies,  found 
Co£fee  essential  to  k^  their  bodies 
and  souls  together.  Tne  Turk  next 
adopted  it.  Ifsuited  his  laziness,  his 
lassitude,  his  sedentariness,  and  his 
stupidity.  The  showy  barbarian  want- 
ed nothing  but  tobacco  to  complete 
the  curse  which,  to  the  slave  and  the 
sensualist,  turns  all  the  enjoyments  of 
the  senses  into  evil.  Tobacco  came  to 
add  perpetual  intoxication  to  his  cata- 
logue of  wilful  calamities.  It  is  a  re- 
markable instance  of  the  perversitv  of 
the  human  will  when  lef\  to  itself,  that 
while  coffee,  with  all  its  singular  pow* 
ers  of  cheering  the  mind  and  refreshing 
the  ;nerves,  took  nearly  four  hundred 
years  to  make  itself  known  in  Europe, 
and  while  the  potato  is  scarcely  more 
than  coming  into  use  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  Continent,  tobacco  took  little 
more  than  half-a-dozen  years  to  be 
known  as  far  as  ships  could  carrv  it : 
that  it  is  now  the  favorite  filth  of 
every  savage  lip  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe  :  that  it  fills  the 
atmosphere  of  the  Continent  with  a 
perpetual  stench:  that  the  Spaniard 
sucfts  it,  as  he  says,  for  the  heat— 4h0 
Dutchman  for  the  cold— theFrenchman 
because  he  has  nothing  else  to  do— the 
German  because  he  will  do  nothing 
else— the  London  apprentice  because 
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^  it  dttkM  him  look  like  a  geotleman," 
and  all  because  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
the  filthiest,  most  foolish,  dullest,  and 
most  disgusting  practice  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

We  have  in  this  country  all  khids 
of  societies  for  all  kinds  of  matters. 
Would  it  add  very  formidably  te  bur 
expense  to  make  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce some  of  the  foreign  contrivances 
fi>r  augmenting  the  comforts  of  the 
peasantry  f  The  fbreign  stove,  for  in- 
stance, would  make  a  vast  addition  to 
the  comfort  of  the  cottager  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  distant 
from  our  coal  mines.  The  art  of  soup- 
making,  as  practised  by  the  French 
peasant  would  add  largely  to  the 
English  peasant-table.  The  econo- 
mical lipnt  used  by  the  French  pea- 
sants in  lace  making,by  which  a  globe 
of  glass  filled  with  water  throws  the 
light  of  a  single  lamp  with  extraordi- 
nary vividness  along  a  whole  range  of 
those  industrious  workers.  Even  the 
art  of  manufiicturing  the  wooden 
docks,  carving  of  animals  and  simple 
toys,which  actually  bring  back  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  valleys  from  the  kitchens  and 
nurseries  of  Europe,  ought  not  to  be 
below  the  view  of^such  a  society.  The 
art  of  teaching  the  cottager  to  rear 
flowers  for  his  own  eye,  and  fruits  for 
the  market,  has  yet  made  but  little 
progress  among  us,  notwithstandm^ 
our  navine  a  hundred  pompous  Horti- 
cultural Societies.  Why  not  try  the 
common  Egyptian  art  of  hatching 
chickens  by  the  heat  of  a  stove? 
That  we  have  not  too  much  poultry  is 
obvious  enough,  when  fowls  scarcely 
the  size  of  a  pigeon  costs  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  a-pair  in  theLondon  mar- 
ket. The  peasantry  are  averse  to  rear- 
ing fowls,  merely  from  their  not  liking 
the  trouble,  not  knowine  any  easier 
process,  and  most  of  all  from  not  ha- 
ving the  simple  practicability  of  the 
matter  forcea  upon  their  convictions* 
Yet  the  Egyptian  peasant,  certainly 
BO  nreat  philosopher,  and  certainly  not 
iocTined  to  ^ive  himself  any  trouble, 
and  as  certainly  with  no  market  near 
kim  like  the  great  fowl-devouring  ta- 
VUm  of  England,  rears  chickens,  not  by 
ktlndreds,  but  by  millions,  and  not  by 
tesigning  to  every  dozen  of  e^gs,  one 
kali  of  which  produce  nothing,  the 
labors  of  an  iDdustrious  and  unhappy 
parent  in  the  shape  of  a  hen,  but  by 


supplTiogcakesof  chopped  itraw  wad 
cow-dung.  , 

in  Egypt  the  process  Is  as  old  as 
Herodotus,  or  probably  much  older. 
They  build  a  small  house  with  two 
parallel  rows  of  small  chambers,  each 
chamber  containing  its  oven ;  three 
tiers  of  eggs  are  laid  on  straw-mats ; 
the  heat  is  raised  to  100^  or  108^  of 
the  common  Fahrenheit  thermometer. 
The  number  of  those  hatching-houBes 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  as  sta- 
ted  in  Mr.  Lane's  late  intMUgeiit  vo- 
lume on  the  Pachalik,  in  lon«  was 
164 ;  the  number  of  chickens  brought 
alive  into  thb  chicken-eating  sove- 
reignty was  the  astonishing  amount  of 
17,400,000 !  The  afiair  is  thus  mana- 
ged  with  the  peasant :  For  ev^  two 
productive  eggs  he  gets  one  chicken. 
From  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  em 
generally  fisul.  Thus,  in  that  year,  om 
eggs  used  amounted  to  about  tweaty- 
six  millions.  Why  diould  not  some. 
thing  of  this  kind  be  attempted  in  this 
country? 

The  TViiiM,  which  fo  alike  mercilesi 
and  clever  on  the  mishaps  of  the  mi- 
serable personages  whom  bv  courtesy 
we  call  Mmisters,  has  lately  amused 
itself  and  its  readers  with  discanting 
on  LordPalmerstoniB  personal  charms. 
That  the  noble  Lord,  in  his  capacity 
of  servant  of  all- work,  knows  the  ad- 
vantages of  personal  appearance  too 
well  to  throw  them  away,  if  he  pos- 
sessed them,  we  perfectly  believe ;  but 
to  our  eyes  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  scarcd]^^  a  gentleman  existing 
on  whose  exterior  cosmetics  and  the 
art  of  curling  would  not  be  more  pal- 
pably wasted.  His  heavy  figure,  down 
look,  and  dull  physiognomy,  are  the 
very  antipodes  of  attraction,  and  we 
pronounce  him  at  once  made  for  a  ser« 
vant  of  all-work.  The  noble  Lord** 
dutiful  obedience  to  seven  Admmiatra- 
tions,— Tory,  Whig,  Kadical,  and  0*- 
Connelliter  in  their  turn,— exhibits  a 
flexibility  which  some  might  attnhnte 
to  a  total  want  of  principle.  We  d» 
him  the  justice  to  attribute  it  to  a  prin- 
ciple  of  the  most  fixed  order,  that  of 
living  on  pnblic  money,  earning  his 
bitter  bread  by  official  drudgerr,  and 
bearing  the  contempt  of  manlnQd  te 
the  last  hour  when  he  can  button  hie 
pocket  upon  his  beloved  salary.  He 
has  certainly  not  lessprinciple  on  thie 
subject  than  littte  Lord  John,,  who* 
lives  in  a  \!M»  house,  keepe  a  WM» 
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tttablidunent*  and  with  Ms  own  groom  The  TlbiiM  laletf  puMkdied  a  euri- 
and  couple  of  hooaemaids  congratu-  oua  accoant  of  an  mterriew  between 
latei  himadf  that,  let  what  torn^oat  Lord  Cupid  and  the  **great  original 
DMiycomeihesaTeshalf^udocenthoa-   Whir,"  as  Dr.  Johnson  termed  him. 


sands  a- jear«  besides  getting  rid  of  die  We  shall  indulge  the  world  with  a  §bw 

paoper  patriotism  of  the  Lystersi  by  stanzas  of  our  own  on  the  snbjeet  :— 
ghring  them  snug  positions  in  the  ^  ser- 
vice of  their  beloved  country.^ 

THE  INTERTIEW. 

Whv  descends  my  Iiord  Cupid  the  Treasary  backstairs ; 
Why  looks  be  so  horribly  iVif^tened, 
lake  a  felon  jast  summoned  to  say  bis  last  prayers  1 
Bat  whose  is  the  ejre  on  Lord  Capid  that  glares, 
And  whose  is  the  tail  ronnd  Lord  Coi^d  that  flares, 
As  if  it  had  thundered  ana  lightened  1 

There  stands  the  old  head  of  the  WMgs,  though  his  name 
Is  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  Lord  Brougham,— 
Nor  fivans  the  brare,  with  his  galley-slaTe's  fhms,— 
Nor  Wakley,  the  Badieal  patron  of  flame,— 
Nor  Whalley,  who  OMkes  lords  and  lunaties  tame,— > 

Nor  Greek  loan— Uack  and  white-Joseph  Hume. 

Then  growled  the  old  Whig  of  the  horns  and  the  tail, 
**  Why  the  deuce  am  I  summoned  up  here  V* 
Says  my  Lord,  **  Ail  the  Writs  go  to-night  by  the  mail, 
We  are  gone  to  the  dogs,  mr  dm  friend,  ii  you  fail ; 
As  for  me,  you  well  know  that  Vm  always  oa  sale— 
So  tell  us  which  way  we  shaU  steer  1" 

"  I  know  you're  all  miscreants;  yon  see  Fm  plain  spoken," 
Said  Old  Horns ;  "  but  I  dearly  love  knaves ; 
I  know  all  your  pledges  are  made  to  be  broken, 
I  know  that  the  chain  round  your  necks  is  your  token. 
So  be  off  ere  the  laad  in  its  justice  has  spoken. 
Be  runaways,  as  you've  been  slaves. 

"Tet  come  to  mjr  bosom.    IX>nH  cast  down  your  eyes* 
€k>  work  for  the  priest  and  the  pope, 
Be  trucklers  and  talebearers,  tricksters  and  spies, 

Go  play  iiecond  fiddle  to  Dan  and  his  lies,  ^       ;,li 

Be  all  that  you  hate  for  the  man  you  despise. 
Lick  his  slipper,  and  hve  upon  hope. 

"  Tell  the  nation  you've  got  the  youne  Claeen  in  your  hands, 
That  Jack  Eossell  has  brains  in  his  skull ; 
That  okl  Melbourne  disdains  old  O'Connell's  commands ; 
That  the  Church  of  your  fathers  shall  stand  where  she  stands ; 
That  jfOM  care  not  a  doit  for  blue  strings  and  white  wands. 
Let  the  cup  of  your  falsehood  be  full. 

Then  rely  on  my  help  fbr  another  half  year~ 
But  now  I  have  business  to  do. 
I'm  for  Ireland  to-night    Hark  1 1  hear  in  my  ear. 
The  rattle  c^pikes  and  the  true  hel^-hound  cheer. 
Where  some  Protestant  parson  has  closed  his  career. 
So  go  on,  and  behanged-^now  adieu." 

Some  of  oar  Radical  newspapers  who,  living  retired  from  the  bustle  of 

•sd  reviews  occttpy  themselves  of  late  pobtie  life,  and  refireshinsr  his  fhctdties 

wjflft  quoting  Mr.  Walter  Savaj^  Lan-  m  the  claanc  shades  of  Toscany,  lu- 

dor  ma  a  prodigious  authoritjr  m  poli-  cubrales  at  his  leisure  for  tiie  benefit 

lies.   Aooor^ng  to  them  he  is  a  sage»  of  mankind.   This  Tuscan  sa0e  is» 
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of  course,  a  prodigious  Bafprmer; 
anatomizes  the  vices  of  kings  with  a 
scalping-knife  of  the  largest  dimen- 
sions, and  cuts  away  at  the  criminality 
of  thrones  and  churches,  prelates  and 
peers,  with  a  vigor  worthy  of  old 
Shylock  himself.  The  true  state  of 
the  case  is,  however,  that  Walter 
Savage  Landor  is  a  vapid  blockhead, 
who,  with  all  his  love  for  England, 
has  lived  an  absentee  for  the  last  thirty 
years ;  with  all  his  patriotism,  spends 
every  shiUftig  of  his  property  amongst 
foreigners ;  with  all  nis  natred  of  des« 
potisAa,  always  lives  under  some  little 
foreign  despot  or  another;  with  all 
his  love  of  literature  writes  the  most 
desperate  nonsense,  in  both  prose  and 
poetrv  ;  and  with  all  his  knowledge  of 
the  British  Constitution,  expectorates 
upon  it  such  dismal  stuff  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

**  Despotism  sits  nowhere  so  secure 
as  under  the  image  and  ensigns  of 
freedom.  You  would  imagine  that 
the  British  peers  had  ^iven  their  names 
to  beneficent  institutions,  wise  laws, 
and  flourishing  colonies.  No  such 
thing.  Instead  of  which,  a  slice  of 
meat  between  two  slices  of  bread  de- 
rives  its  name  from  one ;  a  tumble  of 
heels  over  head,  a  feat  performed  by 
beggar  boys  on  the  road,  from  ano- 
ther. The  former,  I  presume,  was  a 
practical  commentator  on  the  Roman 
fable  of  the  belly,  and  the  members, 
and  maintained  with  all  his  power  and 
Interest  the  supremacy  of  tne  nobler 
part,  and  the  latter  was  of  a  family 
m  which  the  head  notoriously  was  hea- 
vier than  the  legs.  Others  divide 
their  titles  with  a  waistcoat,  a  bonnet, 
and  a  boot ;  the  more  illustrious  with 
some  islands  inhabited  by  seacalves.'' 

Of  course  this  b  a  satisfactory  argu- 
ment for  pulling  down  the  Peers. 
Poor  Walter  Savage  Landor  also  gives 
a  s^imen  of  his  scholarship,  in  sup^ 
posmg  that  the  name  of  the  tumble  is 
Somerset  We  thought  this  vulgar- 
ism below  any  thing  but  a  playbill  of 
Astley's. 

As  Walter  Savaee  deals  with  Go- 
vemment,  so  he  deus  with  the  Church. 
The  philosopher  settles  every  thing: 
be  recommends,  of  course,  the  radi<»i 
remedy,  starvation,  for  all  the  vices  of 
Protestantism,  and  declares  that  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  by  this 
summary  way  would  be  the  true  wiigr 
to  convert  Popery.  We  give  his  own 
words:— "If  there  were  no  hierarchy 


in  England  and  Irdand,  the  people  of 
both  would  be  more  brotiierly  ana  con- 
tented: let  the  Protestant  Church,** 
savs  he,  "  be  no  longer  a  hireling ;"  in 
otner  words,  have  no  longer  breadt 
"and  the  Popish  will  drop  away,  rag 
after  rag,  image  aAer  image,  to  the 
ffreat  emolument  of  the  barber's  shop.!* 
ft  is  to  be  remembered  that  Walter 
Savage  lives  by  choice  among  all  the 
absurdities  of  Popery,  and  thus  he 
reasons : "  The  poor  people  of  that  per- 
suasion would  no  longer  be  so  besotted 
and  foolish  as  to  pay  tithes  where  the 
heretic  pays  none ;  absurdities  would 
soon  cease  if  nobody  could  gain  by 
them."  Then,  after  a  vapid  pan^ric 
on  the  Bible,  he  has  the  folly  and  the 
insolence  combined  to  say,  "that so 
mischievous  a  use  of  it  has  been  made 
for  nearly  a  thousand  yearp,  that  if  you 
take,  as  churchmen  would  have  you, 
their  dosses  and  interpretations  for 
part  of  it,  then  indeed  it  may  be  called 
more  properly  the  book  of  imposture 
and  extortion,  of  darkness  and  des^ 
traction."  Now  if  Walter  Savage 
had  any  brains  in  his  head,  or  any 
knowledge  among  his  recollections,  he 
would  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  is  not  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  people ;  that  it  lives  on 
its  own  property,  inherited  by  a  rifht 
a  thousand  years  older  than  that  oy 
which  he  inherits  any  acre  of  land  in 
his  possession ;  and  that  its  inoome  is 
spent  amon^  iis  own  people,  not  in  the 
the  beggarlmess,  banishment,  and  low 
luxuries  of  heartless  absenteeism. 

As  to  his  nonsense  about  the  Bible 
—a  book  whose  merits  disdain  the 
suspicious  panegyric  as  much  as  it  is 
superior  to  the  pitiful  libel  of  this  dull 
rauer— he  should  learn  that  it  is  not 
the  communication  of  the  Bible,  but 
its  suppression,  that  has  produced  the 
calamities  of  Christian  history.  If  it 
were  not  an  actual  waste  of  time  to 
reason  with  a  man  who  seems  to  be 
ferther  exiled  from  the  common-sense 
of  England  than  even  from  its  shores^ 
we  should  demand  of  him  in  what 
instance  has  the  Protestant  Establidi- 
ment  of  England  persecuted  any  man 
on  a  reliffious  pretence,  and  in  what 
instance  has  the  Church  of  Rome  hesi- 
tated to  persecute  under  all  pretences 
whatever?  In  what  instance  has  the 
Church  of  England  ever  prohitiltad 
the  use  of  the  &riptures  to  tne  peoplet 
or  in  what  instance  has  the  Church  of 
Bonie  ever  pennitled  their  use  to  the 
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peo|^?  Id  wbat  inttance  haji  te 
Ouurch  of  England  forced  **  its  own 
fosses  and  interpretatioDs"  upon  meni 
and  in  what  inetonce  has  the  Church 
of  Home  ever  sufiered  anr  thing  else 
to  be  given  to  ment  u  this  poor 
creature  would  forswear  his  pen  foit 
erer,  write  no  more  miserable  versesi 
talk  DO  more  political  nonsense,  but 
came  home  to  his  own  oonntry,  live 
CD  his  own  propertv,  encourage  his 
tenantry,  and  turn  the  ieiw  remaining 
years  or  his  barren  life  to  some  pur* 
pose  of  utility,  he  might  be  suffered 
to  pass  down  among  the  multitude 
unnoticed  by  censure.  But,  if  he  will 
<»fttinue  scribbliuAi  living  amoont 
die  vilenesses  of  Popery,  while  he 
alEects  to  turn  it  to  ridicu^  and  bow- 
ing down  his  head  under  the  most  beg* 
{^arly  of  despotisms,  while  he  affects 
to  be  an  enthusiast  for  freedom,  we 
mnsc  leave  him  to  the  opinion  which 
he  has  earned  for  himself  pity  his 
perseverance  in  follv,  and  abuidon 
ika  to  his  natural  oblivion. 

.  The  return  of  the  two  Conservative 
nembers  for  the  Dublin  Univernty  is 
one  of  the  best  siens  of  the  times. 
There  appears  to  nave  been  some 
tricldne  on  the  Radical  side  as  usual, 
the  Badical  candidate  not  having  de- 
.  dared  himself  until  within  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  poll;  the  object  <»  this 
.mancBuyre  being  to  keep  the  masters, 
who  form  the  mcgority  of  the  voters, 
and  are  chiefly  scattered  in  remote 
parts  of  the  oountr]^,  from  coming  to 
the  election,  in  the  idea  that  no  oppo- 
sitioD  would  be  <^fered  to  the  present 
Biembers.  The  numbers  at  the  close 
of  the  poll  were,  for  Shaw,  681 ;  for 
Lsfhiy,  881 ;  and  for  the  new  candi- 
date. Stock,  174.  The  Radicalism  of 
this  new  candidate  may  be  judged  of 
by  the  following  extract  from  his 
neech.  We  should  observe  that  all 
the  Radicals  boast  of  thmr  extraordi- 
nary attachment  to  the  young  Queen, 
whose  throne  they  prcmoee  to  support 
radicdaf;  in  other  words,  bv  destror- 
ing  the  Peerage,  extingu&hing  tne 
Bwiops,  robbing  the  Church,  and  es- 
tabliining  a  democracy  ! 

*'  Tlie  majority  of  the  peq;>le  of  the 
empire  are  on  my  side,**  said  the  Radi- 
cal orator.  **  This  is  a  new  era,  when 
all  good  men  should  unite  in  support 
of  a  glorious  yoonff  creature,  upon 
whom  the  crown  had  descended.  Al- 
lusion had  been  made  to  Lady  Jane 


Qtey  by  the  learned  Recorder;  but 
let  them  bear  in  mind  that  there  had 
been  a  Northumberland  to  murder 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  There  might  be 
found  another  Protector  m  these  days ; 
the  frail  lifo  of  the  youthfhl  Queen 
was  all  that  stood  between  them  and 
ruin." 

And  yet  it  is  to  such  abominable 
nonsense  that  a  gentleman,  whom  we 
may  suppose  from  his  degree  to  be  a 
man  of  profossional  leamins^  and  from 
his  position  to  be  a  person  of  character, 
is  diriven  by  the  bitter  and  miserable 
necessities  of  Radicalism.  It  is  on 
these  crutches  of  folsehood  and  folly 
that  Radicals  are  content  to  leap  into 
Parliament    If  we  were  to  asx  thia 

Sntleman  whether  he  really  believed 
It  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  enter* 
tained  designs  against  the  life  of  the 
Queen,  he  woula  <^  course  laugh  ia 
our  foce ;  if  we  asked  him  whether  he 
believed  that  the  Ministry  were  not 
the  slaves  of  O'ConneU,  that  O'Com 
nell  was  not  the  tod  of  the  priests,  and 
that  the  priests  were  not  the  sworn 
enemies  ot  civil  and  religiouB  liberty, 
of  the  constitution,  and  of  England, 
be  would  of  course  ask,  ''Did  we  take 
him  for  an  idiot  1"  And  yet  it  b  on 
thoee  abominations  and  absurdities 
that  he  fixes  his  claims  to  be  the  re- 

Jiresentative  of  the  only  universitv  in 
reland.  That  his  speech  was  received 
with  infinite  scorn  by  the  manly,  intel- 
•ligent,  and  ingenuous  electors,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  printed  report  That 
his  claims  were  treated  with  still  more 
practical  contempt,  is  evident  from  the 
returns  of  the  poll.  But  what  are  we 
to  think  of  a  cause  which  thus  pours 
out  lies  like  water,  builds  its  strength 
on  the  supposed  malignity  of  the  Eup 
man  minu,  and  laying  its  foundations 
in  every  baseness  of  tne  human  heart, 
looks  for  its  soooess  oidy  to  the  dark- 
ness of  popidar  knowled|[e,  the  foro- 
city  of  Popidi  superstition,  and  the 
unbridled  rage  of  pcwular  passiont 
But  the  point  to  which  we  would 
chiefly  allude  is  the  evidence  which 
this  election  furnishes  of  the  public 
fooling  of  Ireland,  in  its  purest,  most 
enlightened,  and  important  positioo. 
The  electors  of  the  university  com- 
prehend almost  every  man  of  profes- 
sional  distinction  in  Ireland;  all  its 
learning  among  the  more  mature,  and 
all  its  hopes  among  the  young. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation,  as  wdl  as  of  the  present. 
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is  established,  and  the  intettigence  aad 
integrity  of  the  great  Protestant  Col- 
lege of  f  rehittd  do  justice  to  the  lessons 
that  are  taught,  and  the  princisles  by 
which  it  is  guided.  Oire  O'ConneU 
a  year  of  Irish  supremacy,  and  this 
college  would  be  a  worknouse  or  a 
ruin ;  or,  worse  than  either,  a  condaye 
of  Popish  monks  and  conspirators. 
We  are  also  to  remember  that  theques* 
tion  of  rebellion  and  the  constitution 
was  fairly  brought  to  the  test.  The 
declarations  on  both  sides  were  undis* 
guised.  The  seconder  of  the  Radi* 
cal  nomination  declared  that  Toryism 
must  be  pronounced  a  public  enemy, 
that  it  alone  had  brought  the  Church 
into  its  present  danger;  **had  stul- 
tified resistance  to  every  whdesome 
improvement ;  preferred  ruin  to  salu- 
tary change ;  and  was  the  cause  of 
lenorance,  bigotry,"  &c.,  &c.  The 
Conservative  candidate,  Lefroy,  one  of 
the  ablest  of  the  Irish  Chancery  bar- 
risters, on  the  other  hand,  freeHy  pro- 
claimed his  principles.—**  He  was  a 
supporter  of  the  hereditary  monarchy, 
of  tne  House  of  Lords,  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  constituted  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  not  to  be  demoral. 
ized  by  every  wild  and  fanciful  theory* 
He  was,  too,  a  supporter  of  the  Esta- 
blished  Church,  that  Church  which 
gave  the  Bible  and  the  pure  religion 
of  Christ  to  the  people.  Farther,  he 
was  determined  to  endeavor  to  rescue 
the  Queen  of  the  country  from  the 
Ministry  and  xhefiusHon  which  at  pre- 
sent possessed  the  Oovemment." — 
Great  cheering. 

The  Bight  Honorable  Frederick 
Shaw  declared  his  profession  of  the 
same  principles,  pronounced  the  Go- 
vernment **  a  miserable  and  rickety  ad- 
ministration, and  the  party  in  power  a 
compound  of  Radicalism,  Republican- 
ism, a  spice  of  Infidelity,  and  a  large 
and  preponderating  share  of  O'Con- 
nellism.^' 

.  The  result  of  this  plain  speaking  on 
both  sides  was  the  most  unanimous 
cheering  for  the  two  Conservatives, 
and  the  most  unceasing  marks  of  scorn 
for  the  Radical  interloper.  With 
such  feelings,  Ireland  may  yet  be 
saved. 

The  Irish  University  will  scarcely 
have  done  its  duty  unless  it  puts  an 
end  to  this  system  of  interfering  with 
its  representatives.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge resolutely  repel  all  attempts  at 
this  factious  agitation.    The  member 


who  does  his  doty  in  either  is  a  i 
ber  for  life.  It  was  an  infinite  ofifeoco 
in  a  Radical^  unknown  to  the  oounUy, 
forgotten  in  the  College^  and  relying 
only  on  the  countoiance  of  the  well- 
dressed  triier  who  enacts  the  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  to  obtrude  himself  on  the 
seat  of  learning  and  religion.  He  has 
received  a  defeat  personalljr  contemp- 
tuous, professionally  ignominious,  and 
politically  extinguishing.  But  otfaets 
of  similar  feebleness  of  pretension  and 
eoitravasance  of  presumptioB,  must  be 
deterred  from  those  follies  by  the  de^ 
chured  language  of  the  University. 
The  vulgar  practice  of  soliciting  votes 
must  be  abolished.  The  candidate 
who  comes  within  the  walls  of  the  uni- 
versity to  canvass  ought  to  be  rejected 
by  a  standing  order ;  and,  above  a^ 
the  candidate  who  is  base  enough  to 
use  Govemndent  influence  anxxig  his 
amunents  ought  ta  be  disqualified  fisr 

There  ia  still  something  like  cha- 
racter left  in  this  level  worid.  The 
Lcmdon  auctioneers  are  characters. 
The  celebrated  Christie,  who  flouririied 
about  half  a  century  ago^  still  figures 
in  the  records  of  auctioneer  ^oqueiKse. 
The  hammer  in  his  hand  was  his 
thunderbolt ;  with  it  he  knodced  down 
more  oaks,  hills,  palaces,  and  parks» 
than  he  of  Olympus  ever  smete  widi 
his  fires.  His  toi^^  was  the  cestos 
that  embellished,  gracedr  and  colored 
all  that  it  touched.  It  was  he  who 
rounded  a  description  of  a  but  in  view 
of  Tyburn  by  pronouncing  that  k  had 
the  advantafp  of  a  hanging  wood  in 
view,  and  talked  <^  a  running  stream 
in  the  neighborhood  of  a  manaioii— 
the  mansion  being  a  war^iouse,  and 
the  stream  Fleet  Ditch.  It  was  he 
who  found  the  perfiimes  of  Arabia  in 
the  neighborhood  of  a  coffee-shc^ 
and  promised  the  beauties  of  a  tropin 
cal  landscape  in  a  field  planted  half 
with  potatoes  and  half  with  tobacco. 
But  if  he  was  eloquent,  descriptive, 
and  Irish,  he  was,  Botwithstanding^  an 
honest  man.  To  expect  him  to  be  a 
man  of  his  word  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, yet  he  was  faithful  to  hb  enp^age- 
roents,  and  though  estates  slipped 
through  his  fingers  as  fast  as  through 
those  of  Lord  Barrymore  or  Hugfties 
Boll,  he  made  money.  George  Bo- 
bias  is  now  the  successor  to  the  fiuooe 
of  this  c^elebrated  personage.  Geom 
Robins  is  now  by  &r  the  most  «&>- 
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aocnt  man  of  hk  ^wn  profeiwiop.  The  #Ten  an  East  Itodlto  valetuditiaiiaii* 

wnouB  Maugrabj,  who  now  figures  who  in  despair  had  resigned  himself  to 

itt  Alexandria,  to  the  astonishment  of  a  rerj  limited  period  of  years,  may 

Ihe  Qnarterly  Review  and  of  all  the  here  find  a  solace,  arising  out  of  ^e 

rs  oi  the  Msditerranean,  is  a  saluhritv  of  the  air,  that  will  awaken 

r  oompared  with  the  dexterous  to  him  tne  cheering  prospect  of  a  re. 

the  quick  prediction,  and  the  newed  lease  of  heuth  aud  vigor." 


ankesitatixi|^  dexterity  of  Geom  Ro- 
bins' ^ill  in  the  ideaL  His  mme  is, 
like  Mr  Green's,  above  the  earth  ;  like 
Mr  Ingilby,  he  is  the  prince  of  con- 
jonirs ;  and,  like  the  lato  George  Can- 
nings for  &ncy,  figure,  and  fiction  is 
unsurpassable.  As  an  evidence  that 
enr  panegyric  is  not  ill-founded  we 
diaU  give  three  examples  of  his  elo^ 
^juence  which  have  met  our  eye  in 
one  Gohuna  oi  a  newspaper.  The  first 
is  a  cottage  in  Devon,  which  he  **  of- 
lers  for  public  competition,''  the  word 
sale  bemg  altogether  below  the  sub- 
ject. He  declares  that  this  cottage  is 
sitnaled  ^  in  a  spot  which  even  those 
accustomed  to  the  varied  loveliness  of 
this  heaotiful  county^  universally  ad- 
mit to  be  the  garden  of  South  Devon  ; 
that  it  is  completely  imbedded  in  its 
own  wUd,  luxurious  grounds ;— -it 
stands*"  says  George  Robins,  **  in 
need  of  no  auxiliary  beauties,  iix  Na- 
ture liath  most  liberally  gifted  it ;  it 
is  inaccessible  to  the  sight,  save  only 
from  the  sea,  upon  which  it  pee»9,  aiMi 


The  pastures  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  panegyric  and  are  described  as 
possessing  the  facilitv  of  fattening 
cattle  with  great  quickness  ;  it  being 
fiirther  declared  **  that  Smitbfietd  owes 
to  them  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude." 
The  estate  has  another  treasure  in 
•*  A  Magnificent  Rock  of  Marble, 
which  appears  interminable  ;  and  if 
profit  be  m  the  mind's  eye  of  a  pur- 
chaser, he  will  find  the  rock  capable 
of  erecting  a  second  city  of  Bath." 
This  we  look  upon  as  a  showy  speci- 
men of  his  grand  style ;  the  next  and 
last  exhibits  his  genius  in  the  pictu- 
resque and  poetic. 

This  is  the  delineation  of  a  third 
estate,  the  mansion  of  which  is  des- 
cribed as  being  seated,  or  rather 
^  nestling  under  the  brow  of  a  hill." 
We  are  tokl  that  ^  the  majestic  timber 
which  ornaments  the  hanging  woods 
includes  the  monarch  of  the  forest. 
With  pines  of  stately  growth  ;  the 
rising  grounds  afibrd  shelter  from  the 
wintry  wind,  while  the  valley,  teeming 


obiaiiis  a  view  of  the  limpid  Bay  of  with  wild  fertility,  refreshes  and  aids 


Bftbhioonibe,  which  has,  with  great 
tmth  and  justice^  been  likened  to  the 
Bmj  of  Naples."  This  is  pretty  well 
for  a  cottai^. 

We  now  come  to  something  of  a 
hif^er  order— an  estate  in  the  same 
ooumr.  **  This  profierty,"  says  George, 
<*  needs  not  the  artificial  aki  of  orna- 
ment throughout  the  county,  for  it  is 
too  w^  known  to  require  panegyric ; 
hut  the  following  concise  and  imper- 
fect statement  ia  intended  with  a  view 
to  illumine  only  those  at  a  distance : — 
It  ia  seated  in  a  luxuriant  valley ;  pro- 
.  ceded  during  th^  inclement  season  by 
mo  amphitheatre  of  hills ;  surround^ 


the  delightful  illusion.  The  mansion 
is  of  stone,  a  modern  elevation,  avoid- 
ing all  the  foults  of  the  present  school ; 
within  there  is  that  which  passeth 
show,  for  comfort  in  its  most  intelli- 
gible form  prevails  throughout." 

All  this  is  very  clever,  and  must  be 
irery  tempting,  but  George  Robins  has 
another  bait  lor  the  purchaser,  a  bait 
for  his  ambition — and  if  any  man, 
with  a  few  thousands  to  throw  away, 
has  a  desire  to  figure  at  a  county 
electioo,  the  auctioneer  has  found  out 
the  spot  for  him.  «*  It  may  not  be 
amiss,"  says  he,  *'  to  allude  to  the 
forthcoming  contest  for  this  district. 


b^parkscenery  of  surpasdng  beauty,  when  the  possessor  of  this  estate  will 
with  a  never-ending  combination  of  put  in  very  strong  claims  to  be  one  of 
hili  and  dale;  adorned  by  majestic  the  representatives  of  the  county/' 


woodsi  the  constant  undulation  of  the 
nounds  combining  to  form  a  perfect 
Claude  scene.  The  abundance  offish 
caught  within  sight  of  the  drawing- 
loom  would  render  the  vocation  of  a 


We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  orator 
is  a  Conservative,  for  he  insists  on  this 
as  the  qualification  of  the  purchaser 
for  Parliamentary  honors.  •*  If," 
says  he,  **  his  principles  be  Conserva- 


nelghboring  fishmonger  a  work  of  tive,  and  the  nootto  of  hospitality  be 
supererogation.  The  winter  appears  appended  to  the  mansion,  it  is  not  im- 
a  stranger  to  the  estate,  and  the  cli-  possible  he  may  walk  over  the  course." 
mate  is  so  congenial  to  longevity,  that   All  this  we  think  irresistible  ;  and 
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alter  this  Tuied  display  of  liistaleBti 
who  shall  veotore  to  deny  that  George 
Robins  is  the  Prince  ot  Orators  and 
Auctioneers  1 

The  question  has  been  diluted 
whether  a  roan  of  genius  is»  or  is  noC» 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers.  We 
contMod  that  he  is  not,  and  quote  our 
celebrated  auctioneer  as  an  example. 
The  newspapers  mention  that*  some 
timesincejie  ttiet  a  professional  brother 
of  provincial  fame,  of  the  name  of 
Watkins.  *«Sir,"  said  the  London 
luminary,  **I  am  harov  to  recc«nise 
in  you  the  George  Robins  of  the 
West"  *«Sir,"  said  the  Alan  of  the 
West,  ^'I  reciprocate  the  compliment, 
and  am  proud  to  see  in  you  the  Wat- 
kins  of  the  Metropolis." 

There  have  been  hints  that  he  has 
made  large  collections  for  his  history ; 
and  in  an  age  When  every  man  writes 
his  memoirs,  when  no  fpreat  roan  dies 
wilhout  behig  instantly  pounced  upon 
by  a  host,  that,  like  the  kites  or  vul- 
tures, blacken  round  his  djring  hours 
to  pick  up  all  that  they  can  lay  hold 
of,  we  hope  that  George  Eobins  will 
act  the  great  man  ;  n»ke  his  fitme 
secure ;  write  his  own  biography,  for 
fear  of  accidents  ;  and,  let  wnat  will 
come  of  placards,  harangue^^  and 
hammers,  make  himself  the  Shak- 
speare  of  all  auctioneers  to  come. 

The  Americans  are  clever  feUows, 
and  John  Bull  and  his  bill-brokers 
have  good  reason  to  know  it.  Bullion 
is  as  scarce  in  London  as  politics  are 
cheap ;  and  this,  too,  we  owe  to  our 
friends  on  theother  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  clever  as  they  are,  they  are  not 
half  so  clever  as  the^  think  themselves. 
Basil  liall  complains  of  their  sensi- 
bility to  the  defects  of  their  country, 
and  laughs  at  them  for  apologizing  for 
their  bad  weather.  The  Captain  is  a 
shrewd  observer,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
taiust  have  deceived  himself  upon  this 
point.  We  shall  undertake  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  genuine  Yankee,  flrom 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Ohiot  who 
would  not  swear  that  his  bad  wea- 
ther was  the  best  weather  under  the 
sky;  that  a  Now  England  tornado 
was  merely  an  elegant  variety  of 
the  elements ;  the  yellow  fever  sim- 
ply a  gentle  hint  to  conclude  the  dan- 
cing  season  at  New  York ;  and  the 
winter,  which  nips  off  ears  and  noses 
like  the  shears  of  the  hangman,  was 
simply  a  pleasing  contrivance  of  Na^ 


ture  toamosethe ihvored  people  wil|i 
rioting  and  Weighing.  We  have  a  va- 
lue for  the  Americans,  and  this  we 
have  said  elsewhere  ;  we  think  then 
Just  the  men  for  the  position  in  which 
they  are  placed, ^vigorous,  aodve^ 
drudging,  and  dexterous.  They  are 
the  men  for  a  new  country.  We  iHsh 
the  m€timand  tuum  were  a  little  move 
distinctly  defined  amongst  them,  aad 
that  the  **  auri  sacra  fames  "  were  net 
the  grand  stimulant  of  man,  woman, 
and  child.  We  think  that  thdr  room 
dignity  would  not  be  8(*riously  impair- 
ed by  their  having  some  other  stan- 
dard of  superiority  than  dollars  and 
cents,  and  have  no  fear  that  their  li- 
berty would  be  the  more  in  danger  by 
their  having  a  nobleman  or  two  among 
them  in  the  next  generation.  We  aie 
no  great  aristocrats  ofir8elve8,but  when 
we  see  the  American  taste  for  colooel- 
ships,  and  other  transitory  militia  sio. 
ries ;  and  see,  besides,  toe  cordiality 
with  which  their  envoy  among  us,  Mr 
Stevenson,  receives  and  treasures  the 
title  of  your  Excellency— by  the  by, 
one  of  the  roost  extravagant  that  can 
be  lavished  on  the  vanity  of  man— we 
suspect  that  human  nature  beyond  the 
Atlantic  is  very  like  human  nature 
even  in  our  degenerate  Old  World ; 
and  that  the  Americans  would  not  be 
much  the  worse  for  being  sometlilDg 
besides  traders  to  a  man,  and  making 
some  other  use  of  their  money  than  to 
make  more  from  generatkm  to  geaera- 
tion. 

But  their  newspaper  writers  are  pal- 
pably a  pre-eminent  class ;  they  flame 
m  the  front  rank  of  the  national  cha- 
racter. Th^ne  is  a  dashing,  darin|^ 
impudent  pushing  and  puffing  pfaysi- 
Mrnomy  upon  them,  which  leaves  all 
European  editors  blushing  fot  their 
own  inferiority.  As  the  Kentucky  man 
is  a  compound  of  the  wonders  of  his 
own  country,  half  horse,  half  alligator, 
and  a  spice  of  the  steamboat,  the 
Yankee  editor  flourishes  in  the  triple 
compound  of  Hibemmn  efiWMitary, 
English  nonchalance,  and  French  cox- 
combry. The  New  York  H'eraid  thus 
exemplifies  its  claims  to  the  character ; 
it  is  true  it  is  but  a  penny  newspaper, 
but  in  America  pence  are  great  Uiings, 
and  newspapers  are  national  food,firOfn 
the  President  down  to  the  pedlar.  Uras 
exultmgly  saith  the  New  York  Hs- 
TcU:-^  We  published  yesterday  0ie 
principal  items  of  the  roreign  aefwa, 
received  by  the  Sheffield,  bSng  ei|^ 
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dtiym  later  tliaii  our  previous  arrivals. 
Neither  the  Sun  nor  Tranacript  had  a 
mgle  item  on  the  subject  The  8un 
did  not  even  know  of  its  existence. 
llie  lai^  papers  in  Wall  Street  had 
also  the  news*  but  as  the  editors  are 
lazy,  ignorant*  indolent,  blustering 
bloclcb^uis,  one  and  all,  they  did  not 
ftek  out  the  cream,  and  serve  it  out  as 
we  did.  The  Herald  alone  knows  how 
to  dish  up  the  foreign  news,  or  indeed 
domestic  events,  in  a  readable  style. 
Every  reader,  numberiuf;  between  thir- 
iff  «M  forty  Uunaand  dinlyf  acknow- 
ledges  this  merit  in  the  management 
of  our  paper.  We  do  not,  as  the  Wall 
Street  lazy  editors  do,  come  down  to 
our  office  about  ten  or  twelve  o'clock, 
puU  out  a  Spanish  cigar,  take  up  a 
pair  of  scissors,  puff  and  cut,  cut  and 
pnflf  fiar  a  couple  of  hours,  and  then 
a4Joiim  to  DelmoQico*8  to  eat,  drink, 
i;orBiandize,  and  blow  up  our  contem- 
poraries. We  rise  in  the  morning  at 
nve  o'clock,  write  our  leading  edito- 
rials,  squibs,  sketches^&c.befor^  break- 
£Mt.  From  nine  till  one  we  read  all 
oar  papers  and  original  commuoica- 
tioQs,  the  latter  being  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  office  in  New 
York.  From  tliese  we  pick  out  facts, 
thoughts,  hints,  and  incidents,  suffi- 
eaent  to  make  up  a  column  of  original 
wphcf  articles.  We  also  give  audience 
to  visitora,  gentlemen  on  business,  and 
anme  o£  the  loveliest  ladies  in  New 
.  York,  who  call  to  subscribe-^eaven 
bless  them !  Atone  we  sally  out  among 
the  gentlemen  and  iMfert  of  Wafi 
Street— find  out  the  state  of  the  money 
narfeet,  return,  finish  the  next  day's 
paper— -close  every  piece  of  business 
lequiring  thought,  sentiment,  feeling, 
or  philosophy,  bsfore  four  o'clock.  We 
tiiMi  dtae  moderately  and  temperately 
«-iead  our  proo&— take  in  cash  and 
advertisements,  which  are  increasing 
like  smoke— cmd  dose  the  day  by  go- 
ing to  bed  always  at  ten  o'clock,  sel- 
dom later.  That's  the  way  to  conduct 
a  paper  with  spirit  and  success." 

A  curious  discovery  is  said  to  liave 
been  lately  made  in  Egypt  by  the 
French  Consul— the  original  of  the 
celebrated  Warwick  Vase.  The  War- 
wick Vase  is  of  marble,  was  found  at 
Trivoli,  and  is  suppoe^  to  be  the  work 
of  Lysippus— the  Egyptian  Vase  is  of 
bronze^  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
French  acccHmts,  is  altogether  a  supe- 
nx  produotionf.aQd  the  uodoubted 
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work  of  Lysippus,  who  certainly  was 
more  known  as  an  artist  in  bronze 
than  as  a  sculptor.  The  head  of 
Alexander  with  tho  attributes  of 
Bacchus  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
bronze— however,  we  shall  probably 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  knowine 
more  on  this  subject,,  as  the  ConsuH 
who,  like  all  of  his  order,  occupies 
himselfby  being  a  dealer  in  antiquies 
intends  sending  his  collection  to  be 
disposed  of  in  France.  The  Consul 
^ives  himself  ciedit  for  the  more 
important  work  of  saving  the  Pyra- 
mids. Time  has  been  unjustly  blamed 
for  his  depredations— barbarism  and 
avarice  are  much  more  formidable 
destroyers — even  novelty  and  celebrity 
are  dangerous  with  the  axe  in  hand. 
The  Padia  of  Egypt  is  certainly  no 
barbarian,  and  certainly  no  gatherer 
of  money  for  the  pleasure  of  its 
gathering— he  is  a  singularly  intelli- 
gent, vivid,  and  hi^h-mmded  admini- 
strator,compared  with  his  countrymen. 
Something  of  this  may  be  due  to  his 
early  years  among  the  Christians  at 
Salonica,  but  Nature  moulded  him 
for  a  ^reat  man.  He  has  taught  the 
Eg}'ptians  industry,  the  Syrians  hu- 
manity, the  Arabs,  honesty,  and  the 
Turks  common  sense.  He  has  given 
the  East  the  important  lesson  that  the 
sceptre  may  be  more  powerful  than 
the  sword,  that  authority  does  not 
require  bloodshed,  and  that  to  invite 
and  protect  travellers  and  merchants 
into  a  country  is  a  more  productive 
plan  than  to  slaughter  the  one  and  rob 
the  other. 

But  his  plans  of  improvement  exi 
hibit  the  haste  of  Oriental  policy — 
they  have  the  rashness  of  a  man  who 
has  no  time  to  lose.  His  last  project 
was  to  embank  the  Nile— a  dubious 
a£fair,  which  in  all  probability  would 
risk  the  whole  fertility  of  tne  most 
fertile  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth ;  for  if  it  kept  up  the  Nile  as  a 
pond  during  the  dry  season,  it  would 
convert  the  stream  into  a  torrent 
during  the  rains.  But  to  form  this 
embankment  no  materials  were  to  be 
found  in  the  soil,  for  Lower  Eeypt 
has  not  a  stone  of  a  pound  weight  m 
all  its  length  and  breadth.  Mahomet 
All's  project  was  quick  and  barbarian 
enough — it  was  that  of  using  the 
Pyramids  as  quarries,  and  throwing 
them  into  the  Nile.  Of  course  the 
very  announcement  raised  the  Wrath 
of  all  the  sMWiHSt  and  enei^getic  re- 
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monstrances  were  made  to  the  hasty 
Pacha,  and  memorials  presented  to 
him,  detailing  the  indignation  of 
Europe,  the  dishonor  done  to  the 
past  ages,  and  what  perhaps  weighed 
much  more  than  either  with  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  total  unpro/itableness  of  the 
undertaking.  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  all  attempts  to  destroy  the 
Pyramids  had  only  reflected  disgrace 
pn  the  memories  of  the  destroyers — 
that  the  Caliph  Abdalla  Mamoun 
had  broken  into  them  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  treasures,  and  got  nothing 
by  his  enterprise  but  the  laugh  of  the 
whole  Eastern  world — ^that  the  Sultan 
Othman  had  spent  eight  months  and 
much  money  on  a  similar  enterprise, 
and  with  similar  success — that  the 
Pyramids  were  the  glory  of  Egypt, 
the  wonder  of  mankind,  the  attraction 
of  all  travellers,  and,  in  short,  that 
Mahomet  Ali  had  better  hang  himself 
at  once  than  be  pilloried  to  the  latest 
posterity  as  their  delapidator.  The 
result  is  that  the  Pyramids  still  stand 
where  they  did,  and  Egypt  still 
glories  in  tne  possession  of  trophies 
which  will  survive  all  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  world,  if  man  ana  his 
absurdities  will  but  let  them  carry  on 
the  fight  with  Time. 

If  Radicalism  were  capable  of  any 
cure  but  by  a  voyage  to  New  South 
Wales,  the  liberty  of  the  strait-waist- 
coat, or  the  last  salute  of  Jack  Ketch, 
we  should  wish  to  see  the  experiment 
made  of  trying  his  sense  of  English 
wrones  by  a  tour  through  the  Conti- 
•  nental  inns.  Of  course  we  do  not 
allude  to  the  hotels  in  the  watering- 
places,  nor  on  the  high-roads,  fre- 
3[uentedhy  the  English  tourists.  There 
ohn  Bull  has  carpeted  the  room,  and 
covered  the  table  for  himself.  But  let 
him  pass  through  the  provincial  roads, 
for  instance,  oiLa  Bellj  Prance,  with 
all  her  liberty.  He  alights  at  the  inn. 
•*  What  is  for  dinner?"  All  is  magni- 
ficent in  promise.  But  when  the  feast 
comes,  he  finds,  strongly  resembling 
in  look,  taste,  and  substance,  the  soap 
and  water  in  which  he  shaved  in  the 
mornine — veal,  the  only  meat  eata- 
ble in  France,  and  even  that  strongly 
puzzling  him  to  decide  whether  it  is 
not  apiece  of  sole-leather,  covered, 
for  appearance'  sake,  with  a  kid  glove ; 
sour  wine  for  his  glass,  and  three 
pears  or  a  few  meagre  erapcs  to  cor- 
rect the  acidity  of  bread  wnich  seems 


a  compound  of  mouldy  flour  aod  Tine- 
gar. 

Take  him  to  Germany.  The  na- 
tive  German  kitchen  gives  him  but 
two  things — butter  and  vinegar;  the 
former  plastering  every  vegetable,  the 
latter  flooding  every  other  food- 
Sweep  hhn  acroMf  the  Tyrol,  and  de- 
posit him  in  La  Bella  Italia ;  there  all 
that  he  can  ever  expect  is  a  suporfluz 
of  oil,  harsh,  rdncid,  and  sickeaing. 
Oil  in  every  thing,  with  the  happy 
probability  that  the  oil  in  which  Dsb« 
flesh,  and  fowl,  and  all  of  the  worst 
kind,  float  before  his  astonished  eye, 
has  been  borrowed  pro  tempore  from 
the  kitchen  lamp. 

Take  him  to  Spain,  and  he  will  feel 
as  if  ^  the  Goths  had  come  back  again, 
and  interdicted  the  use  of  knives  and 
forks,  the  faculty  of  eating,  and  the 
possibility  of  getting  any  thing  to  eat. 
The  following  is  the  regular  dialogne: 
— "  I  want  dinner."  "You  shall  have 
it  immediately."  •*  What  have  you 
got  in  the  house  ?"  "  Whatever  you 
wish."  "  Well,  then,  let  me  have  « 
fowl."  Oh,  any  thing  but  that ;  we 
have  not  had  any  fowls  lately."  **  Well, 
then,  some  eggs."  **0h,  we  cannot 
have  eggs  without  fowls."  "True; 
and  be  hanged  to  this  country  of 
starvation !  But  let  rae  have  soom 
bacon."  ••  What  a  pity  that  the  last 
of  our  bacon  was  gone  yesterday." 
"Why,  can  you  live  without  pigs? 
I  am  sure  your  houses  are  fit  for  them, 
and  for  nothing  else.  Then,  some 
bread  and  butter  1"  "  We  never  keep 
butter  above  a  day;  it  turns  to  oiL" 
"  Then,  the  fact  is  that  you  have  no- 
thing at  all  1"  "  No ;  we  had  every 
thing  yesterday."  "Have  you  any 
thing  to  druikl"  "Capital  wine,  if 
the  wine-skin  had  not  l^tked  yester- 
day, and  we  had  not  time  to  send  to 
the  town."  "  So  I  must  eo  dinnerlees  - 
and  supperless  too;  pernups  break- 
fastlessl"  "No;  we  shall  see  to- 
morrow." "  Well,  then,  give  oie  a 
glass  of  water  and  let  me  go  to 
bed."  "Why,  Senor,  our  water 
was  excellent,  but  the  well  bas  dried 
up  with  the  heat;  and,  as  for  bed, 
we  have  none  but  one,  where  there 
are  three  muleteers  already."  "Yes, 
and,  I  presume,  a  very  larKe  and 
stirrmg  population  besides,  what  a 
confoundfed  beggarly,  broiling,  starv- 
ing,  strange-smelling  country !"  "  No, 
Senor.  It  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  plenti- 
f\]l,and  glorious  country.    Itmisjuet 
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got  a  CbiistltQtioii,  a  Cortes,  anda  pair 
of  Queeos— Viva  TEspana." 

An  Amsterdam  paper  says  that  the 
King  has  ordered  casts  of  the  caraeoe 
and  onyxes  in  the  Boyal  Cabinet  of 
Medals  to  be  taken,  and  sold  at  fixed 
prices.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It 
18  the  business  of  every  Government, 
iHiich  has  original  treasures  of  art  in 
its  poasessicm  too  costly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  individuals,  to  spread  copies 
of  them  at  a  cheap  rate  through  the 
eountry.  In  the  meantime  what  are 
the  English  Government  doing  ?  They 
are  palpably  too  busy  with  paltry  in- 
trigues in  the  Cahuet,  and  vul^ 
faction  out  of  it,  to  think  of  any  thing 
either  hcmorable  or  ornamental  to 
the  country.  At  this  moment  there 
is  not  a  country  in  Europe,  from  little 
Holland  to  Imperial  Russia,  in  which 
the  Government  does  so  little  to  grati- 
fy the  tastes  of  the  people,  to  encou- 
n^  j)ublic  taste,  oar  to  encourage 
those  ingenious  artists  whose  tidents 
require  only  national  patronage  to  do 
hon<Mr  to  tbeir  country.  The  Govern- 
ment^ feel  t^.  But  how  do  they  at- 
tempt to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
national  famel  They  have  lately 
given  three  or  four  knighthoods  to 
artists.  Of  what  use  are  ^those  fool- 
eries to  any  man!  The  artists,  in 
every  instance  where  they  are  men  of 
sense,  shrink  from  them,  know  them 
to  be  mockeries,  and  are  ashamed  of 
them.  What  is  their  value  1  No- 
thing. They  are  given  to  music- 
masters,  to  obscure  physicians,  topo- 
Ik»  magistrates,  to  every  sort  of  hum- 
hto  personages,  and  they  are  notorious- 
ly refused  in  a  dozen  instances  for  one 
in  which  they  are  accepted.  We  do 
not  blame  the  accepters  for  this.  They 
are  gmerally  in  situations  where  they 
cannot  refuse  even  the  contemptible 
bounty  without  giving  offence.  De- 
pendency comndEs  them  to  suffer  that, 
which  we  well  remember  a  gallant 
admiral's  declaring  that  he  would  not 
receive  except  by  sentence  of  a  courts 
martial.  Let  the  artists  be  asked 
iriiether  they  would  rather  have  an 
order  for  a  historic  picture  from  the 
Government,  or  one  of  those  gimcrack 
titles  which  benefit  nobody  but  the 
craving  clerks  of  the  Herald's  College, 
and  swell  the  revenues  of  the  Paptst 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  they  will  with 
one  voice  scoff  at  the  title.  Let  the 
Government  then  give  up  the  paltry 


trick  of  paying  off  their  debt  to  the 
national  taste  by  making  its  professors 
a  laughingstock,  and  turning  lM>nest 
manipulators  of  pencils  and  colors 
into  **Chevaliers" — Heaven  save  Uie 
mark!  Let  them  give  half-a-dbzen 
thousands  a-year  to  be  laid  out  on 
pictures,  statues,  and  broi^es,  year 
after  year,  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed artists  of  the  time,  not  wasting 
twice  the  money  on  foreign  pictures 
whose  painters  are  in  their  graves  tiiese 
two  hundred  years.  In  fact,  let 
them  do  as  Louis  Philippe  is  doing,  as 
the  King  of  Holland,  as  the  Sang  of 
Bavaria,  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
as  every  Continential  prince  is  doing 
at  this  hour.  But  this  they  will  not 
do.  It  is  a  more  magnificent  affair  to 
tie  a  sword  round  a  poor  painter's 
waist,  and  bid  him  rise,  with  a  tap  on 
his  shoulder.  Sir  Raphael  BaldercUts^, 
or  Sir  Caravaggio  Daub,  sworn  to 
fight  for  the  ladies,  to  be  a  true  knight 
to  his  life's  end,  and  to  be  faithful  to 
his  order,  like  my  Lord  Grey,  in  love 
and  war,  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
world,  in  stBCula  mcctdorum. 

As  to  the  diffusion  of  thb  si)ecimen8 
in  the  public  or  royal  cabinets  br 
copies  through  the  country,  we  s)iail 
see  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  wear  out  a 
thousand  pair  of  slippers  before  they 
think  of  any  such  things.  They  have 
more  substantial  matters  to  mind 
They  will  have  some  little  dry  nego- 
tiation with  the  Irish  agitatpr  to  settle 
— some  little  traffic  of  faction  to  wind 
up  here — some  little  job  for  "  our  near 
and  dear  relations" — or  some  little  but 
remarkably  snug  cheese-paring  sine- 
cure to  construct  for  themselves  in 
case  of  accidents  at  Downing  Street. 
Thus  their  time  will  be  fUUy  employed, 
till,  by  the  just  indignation  of  the 
country,  that  most  talentless,  trifiin^, 
and  mean-spirited  mockery  of  a  Bri- 
tish Cabinet  is  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  Mr. 
Labouchere  what  the  mint,  over  which 
he  presides,  and  for  presiding  over 
which  he  is  paid  L.4000  a-year,  is  do- 
ing at  this  present  time?  All  the 
world  knows  that  it  is  a  vast  establish- 
ment, sustained  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  furnished  liberally  with  the 
v^ry  finest  machinery  in  Europe.  Yet 
who  has  ever  seen  it  produce  any  thing 
but  sixpences  and  shilling,  and  per- 
haps a  few  coronation  medals  1  But 
it  IS  not,  and  it  cannot  be  always  pro- 
ducing even  the  sixpences  and  shil- 
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lings.  May  we  not  ask,  might  not 
some  of  its  leisure  nKHnents  be  advan- 
tageously employed  in  giving  the 
country  some  proof  of  its  existence  in 
the  shape  oi  medals  in  the  great  his- 
toric events  of  England  1  The  Napo- 
leon medals  were  the  works  of  the 
Parisian  mint,  a  much  worse  furnished 
establishment;  but  Napoleon  knew 
what  he  was  about  when  he  appealed 
to  the  national  recollections.  He 
knew  that  the  most  effectual  wa^  to 
inspire  a  nation  with  daring  desi^^ns 
was  to  remind  them  of  the  danng 
things  which  they  had  done ;  and  his 
medals  were  treasured  then  as  a  natu- 
ral incentive,  and  are  treasured  now 
as  a  national  trophy.  But  if  our  au- 
thorities of  the  mmt  had  enough  of 
taste,  talent,  or  public  spirit,  they 
might  give  us  a  finer  series  than  the 
Napoleon  medals,  and  with  a  more  po- 
pular effect.  It  was  either  the  re- 
sult of  vanity  or  folly  in  Napoleon 
that  he  confined  his  medals  strictly  to 
the  medallic  form.  He  ought  to  have 
acted  like  the  Roman  Emperors  and 
made  them  a  part  of  the  comage ;  this 
would  have  made  them  at  once  popu- 
lar and  immortal .  Medals  of  silver  or 
gold  can  never  become  common ;  the 
true  medal  would  be  the  copper  coin 
of  the  realm,  with  the  effigy  of  the 
Prince,  perhaps,  on  one  side,  but  on 
the  other  the  emblematic  design.  This 
coinage  might  be  varied  every  year ; 
and,  instead  of  the  barbarous  English 
penny  of  the  present  time,  having  one 
nice 'filled  up  with  an  unmeaning 
figure  of  Brittannia,  that  face  might 
contain  some  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  some  striking  event  in  our  im- 
mediate history— the  accession  of  our 
roung  Queen,  the  capture  of  Paris  in 
815,  Waterloo,  Trafalgar,  &c.  &c. 
Of  these  a  hundred  thousand  might 
be  issued  every  year;  and  if  they  were 
even  hoarded  by  some  individuals,  the 
hoarding  must  be  of  small  extent 
while  the  loss  would  be  more  than 
compensated  in  the  advantage  to  the 
arts,  by  the  diffusion  of  better  taste, 
the  employment  of  artists,  and  the  po- 
pular reenng  for  doin^  honor  to  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  empire. 

But  if  the  hoarding  were  still  to  be 
dreaded,  this  could  not  apply  to  medals 
in  the  Napoleon  style.  If  they  were 
tolerably  executed,  they  might  be  sold 
at  a  largely  remuneratmg  price ;  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  bought  with 
great  avidity ;  they  would  be  made  an 
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object  of  purchase  by  fordgners,  as 
the  Napoleon  medals  are,  and,  like 
them,  would  spread  the  renown  of 
their  country  through  Europe,  preaent 
and  future. 

Joseph  Hume's  defeat  in  Middleflax 
has  been  condl^;  no  event  of  the 
elections  has  excited  half  the  gratlfi. 
cation  with  all  classes  of  honest  men ; 
able  men  scorn  his  stupidity ;  all  men 
hate  his  craftiness ;  liberal  men  defeat 
his  beffgary ;  and  centlemen  are  dis- 
ffusted  witn  his  vu^^ity.  What  Te> 
ligious  men  think  of  the  Moo  senti- 
ment, that  to  use  the  name  of  the 
Deity  in  a  national  prayer  agaroat  an 
epidemic  was  cant  and  humbug,  we 
will  not  leave  such  Christians  as  Dr. 
Pye  Smith  to  decide.  That  shallow 
and  superannuated  old  Puritan  bad 
the  mingled  absurdity  and  audacity 
to  put  his  pen  to  paper,  recommending 
Joe  Hume  to  the  constituency  (x 
Middlesex.  The  object,  of  camBt 
was  to  command  the  whole  Poritan 
rabble  to  vote  for  him.  The  TVsMi 
gave  old  Pye  a  tremendous  ladling 
S>r  it  on  the  spot,  yet  not  a  aingle  lash 
more  than  he  deserved.  What  aie 
we  to  think  of  a  professor  of  extreme 
sanctity,  who  throws  hknself  forward 
to  make  a  blunderine  panegyric  on 
one  so  notorious  as  luimet  fiat  Joe*s 
bitterness  against  the  EstaUishnient 
wins  the  hearts  of  all  those  donblei^lja- 
tilled  saints  at  onoe.  Humeli  perpetual 
ecofk  at  the  Church  covers  his  multi- 
tude ot  sins;  his  meanness,  dulneaa, 
and  impudence  are  all  forgotten  in  the 
merit  of  his  abusing  every  thiuft 
that  we  value.  Yet  I^re  Smith,  yi^m 
all  his  appeals  to  the  grim  tribe  of 
which  he  is  the  apostle,  has  ridicnloQS- 
ly  failed ;  and  he  has  now  only  the 
satis&ction  of  having  done  a  contemp- 
tible thing,  and  having  sained  nodiing 
by  it  but  being  laughed  at.  Honied 
rejection  by  the  luddlesex  constthi- 
ency  has  relieved  the  county  from  a 
stigma  which  it  has  borne  #i^  utter 
diMain,  and  which  it  never  would 
have  borne  but  for  the  contomelies 
and  chicanery  of  Puritanism  and  ultra- 
patriotism,  combined  in  the  conspira- 
cy of  Radicalism.  Where  poor  Home 
will  endeavor  to  hide  his  head  is  naw 
the  question  with  that  broken-down 
personage.  Middlesex,  which  is  but 
a  great  suburb  of  London,  and  alioimd- 
ing  in  a  suburb  population,  has  spewed 
him  out ;  a  feeling  of  scorn  has  passed 
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down  from  the  gentry  even  to  the 
populace,  and  in  Middlesex  be  will 
never  dare  to  show  his  face  again. 
Rumor  says  that  he  is  to  be  taken 
under  the  wing  of  the  Irish  borough- 
monger,  and  that  O'Connell  intends 
to  fii^en  him  upon  Kilkenny,  in  case 
he  himself  should  not  be  ejected  from 
Dublin.  That  case  will  be  decided 
before  we  can  ^o  to  press ;  but  we 
may  safely  predict,  that  as  0*Connell 
has  not  a  second  Raphael  to  deal  with 
—for  no  man  keeps  his  pocket  but- 
toned more  tightly  than  Hume — ^that 
afibir  will  come  to  no  sound  termina- 
tioD.  Some  Scotch  bura^h,  rotten  and 
Radical,  would  formeri^r  have  been 
the  natural  refuge  of  a  sinner  of  this 
kind ;  but  Hume  is  now  as  well  known 
in  Scotland  as  in  England.  We  see 
but  one  resource  for  the  Greek  loan- 
monger.  Let  him  petition  the  Re- 
formed Parliament  to  give  a  represen- 
tation to  New  South  Wales,  and  lot 
him  and  Roebuck  go  out  on  the  can- 
vass without  loss  of  time.  If  their 
canvass  should  last  seven  or  fourteen 
years,  so  much  the  better.  We  are 
perfectly  sure  in  saying  that  they 
cannot  return  duller  dogs,  more  prosy 
orators^  or  more  contemptible  speci- 
vn&i8  of  pc^ular  representatives  than 
toth  of  them  are  at  this  hour. 

The  comparative  beauty  of  nations 
will  probably  be  a  matter  of  dispute 
until  the  world's  end.  Custom,  taste, 
circumstances,  and  necessities  form 
the  standard  of  national  beauty.  It  is 
notorious  that  the  African  admires 
thick  lips,  corpulence,  oily  skins,  and 
deems  black  the  perfection  of  color, 
if  color  it  can  be  called.  The  Chi- 
nese, wbose  eyes  are  formed  in  his 
Tartar  state,  into  two  slits,  by  gazing 
on  the  alternate  frosts  and  fire  of  the 
Tartarian  sands,  thinks  the  large  Eu- 
ropean eye  detestable.  The  French. 
man  worships  a  drum-shaped  fore- 
head, a  turned-up  nose,  and  a  pair  of 
ejes  Ae  color  of  rappee.  With 
every  foreigner,  brown,  varying  from 
the  color  of  tobacco-water  to  coffee 
grounds,  is  the  original  color  of  Eve 
m  Paradise*  and  is  indispensable  to 
all  living  loveliness.  With  the  Ene- 
liflhman  the  combination  of  the  lily 
and  the  rose,  the  red  and  white,  by 
Nature's  pure  and  cunning  hand  laid 
on,  are  essential  to  beauty.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  diversity  of  taste  exists, 
and  that  each  man  most  values  the 


beauty  of  his  own  country ;  because 
it  is  ODIOUS  that  this  diversity  of  hue 
and  color  is  the  necessary  result  of 
time  and  climate.  The  burning  sun 
of  Africa  and  India,  by  a  naturaf  pro- 
cess,  blackens  every  complexion. — 
Even  the  more  temperate  glare  of 
southern  Europe  necessarily  embrowns 
the  cheek ;  the  features,  too,  are  the 
formation  of  circumstance;  the  bend- 
ing of  the  African  brow,  the  deep 
sunk  eve,  the  projecting  lips,  and  the 
hiffh  cheek  bones,  are  the  palpable  re- 
sult of  the  natural  effort  to  escape  the 
glare  of  a  fierce  sunshine.  The  eye, 
equally  delicate,  perhaps,  in  all  coun- 
tries, is  in  all  the  chief  object  of  pro- 
tection  ;  the  whole  contraction  of  the 
features  seems  to  exist  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  eye.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  effect  is  pro- 
duced  in  cold  countries,in  tempestuous 
countries,  and  in  countries  broiling 
under  the  tropical  noon.  The  Tartar, 
the  Laplander,  and  the  Esquimaux, 
have  all  the  same  height  of  cheek-boncu 
projection  of  brow,  and  narrowness*<n 
eye.  In  every  country  of  the  earth* 
the  man  of  the  Highlands,  the  moun- 
taineer, exposed  to  storms,  is  narrow- 
eyed  and  nigh  cheek-boned.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  for  there 
are  African  tribes  with  European  fea- 
tures. Some  of  the  East  Indians  have 
features  formed  on  classic  models ;  but 
wo  speak  only  of  the  great  classes  of 
mankind.  In  every  instance  the  more 
temperate  the  climate,  the  less  exposed 
the  national  physiognomy  is,  by  dress 
or  circumstances,  to  the  influence  of 
sun  and  air ;  and  the  less  glaring  the 
sky,  the  more  perfect  is  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  countenance.  All 
those  advantages  are  palpably  in  favor 
of  England  ;  the  temperate  climate, 
the  clouded  sky,  the  general  absence 
of  harsh  winds,  and  even  the  habitual 
hat  or  bonnet  which  shades  the  eyes, 
are  all  in  favor  of  the  softness,  shape- 
liness, and  bloom  of  the  English  phy- 
siognomy. The  French  peasantry 
have  no  protection  for  the  female  head 
in  general,  except  the  little  twisted 
handkerchief,  which  leaves  the  eyes 
and  the  whole  face  exposed  to  the 
burning  son,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  jrears  makes  the  skin  the  color  of 
Russia  leather.  Thus  English  beauty 
has  the  natural  rkht,  at  least,  to  he 
the  loveliest  of  the  European  world. 
It  is  true  that  beauty,  even  in  England 
is  rare ;  but  this  it  evidently  owing» 
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in  a  great  degree,  to  the  extraordinary 
mixture  of  the  English  blood  during 
the  last  century.  Our  colonies  have 
spoiled  our  national  features ;  the  po* 
pulation  is  mingled  hourly  with  the 
sunburnt  physiognomy  of  the  West 
Indian,  the  soot-colored  skin  of  the 
Asiatic,  and  the  Tartar  physiognomy 
ot  the  Canadian.  We  have  kept  our- 
selves clear  of  negro  blood,  but  the 
progeny  of  the  half-caste  and  the  Ore- 
ole  made  fearful  inroads  on  the  nation- 
al countenance.  It  is  chiefly  in  the 
retired  districts  of  England  that  the 
original  beauty  of  the  English  coun- 
tenance is  discoverable,  and  there  it 
sometimes  exhibits  specimens  of  a  very 
high  order. 

Cooper,  in  his  book  on  England, 
partly  claims  the  pre-eminence  for  his 
countrywomen.  "The  English  female 
face,"  says  he,  "is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  American"  (he  means,  we  pre- 
sume, the  American  of  the  United 
States.)  **though  national  peculiarities 
are  to  be  observed  in  both.  There  is 
a  softness,  an  innocence,  a  feminine 
sweetness,  an  expression  of  the  woman- 
ly virtues  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  female 
countenance  that  is  met  with  only  as 
an  exception  in  the  rest  of  Christendom . 
Between  the  English  and  American 
divisions  of.  this  common  race  I  think 
one  may  trace  a  few  general  points 
of  difference.  The  English  female 
,  has  the  advantage  in  ,the  bust,  shoul- 
ders, and  throat;  she  has  usually  more 
color,  more  delicacy  of  complexion. 
The  American  is  superior  in  general 
delicacy  of  outline;  she  has  a  bet- 
ter person,  bust  and  shoulders  except- 
ed" (we  should  conceive  that  this 
exception  proves  the  rule),  •*  and 
smaller  hands  and  feet.  Those  who 
pretend  to  make  critical  comparisons 
sav,  that  it  is  usual  to  see  more  beau^ 
tyul  women  in  England,  and  more 
pretty  women  in  America.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  disagreeable  fea- 
tures are  less  frequently  met  among 
the  fernales  of  America  than  among 
any  other  people  I  have  visited.  The 
Englishwomen  appear  better  in  high 
dress,  the  Americans  in  demutoiletle. 
One  other  distinction.  I  have  re- 
marked that  faces  in  England  oAen 
fkil  ia  some  necessary  finish  or  deli- 
cacy, when  viewed  closer;  and  I 
should  say,  as  a  rule,  that  the  Ameri- 
can female,  certainly  the  American 
e'rl,  will  bear  the  test  of  examination 
)tter  than  her  European  rival.     I 


do  not  meain  by  this,  however,  under 
a  fierce  sun.  that  direfltl  enemy  of 
soft  eyes;  for  there  is  s'-arccly  any 
such  thing  as  a  bright  s*"  what 

we  should  call    so,  know..  Eng- 

land." 

Mr.  Cooper,  however,  with  all  his 
apparent  fairness,  omits  one  other  dis- 
tinction, which,  in  our  ide  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  rapid  fading 
of  Transatlantic  beauty.  In  America* 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  is  the  age  of 
perfection ;  at  five-and-twenty  beSiatT 
has,  in  general,  fied ;  but  in  England, 
the  permanency  of  beauty  is  a  nata- 
ral  characteristic.  From  fii\een  to 
twenty  is  little  more  than  ^Ihood, 
five-and-twenty  may  t>e  conceived  Uie 
consummate  period  of  lovelines8» 
which  loveliness,  however,  unless 
impaired  by  personal  illness,  acci- 
dents, or  the  cares  of  life,  continues 
for  many  a  long  year.  In  fact,  there 
are  palpably  three  stages  of  beauty  in 
the  Englishwoman,  aU  excellent  and 
unequalled  in  their  kind ;  the  budding 
bloom  of  girlhood ;  the  perfbct  format 
tion  of  the  face  and  figure  of  the  wo- 
man ;  and  the  third  stage,  combining 
the  maturity  of  form  and  mind,  utt^ 
ly  untouched  by  decay  in  either,  aui 
forming  what  we  may  term  the  mag- 
nificence of  fbmale  beauty ;  a  period 
whose  characteristics  are  more  dis- 
tinct than  either  of  the  former,  not 
less  touching,  not  less  surrounded  by 
attraction,  and  unquestionably  aSerinj^ 
a  finer  combination  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  a  human  being. 
This  period  seems  to  be  but  little 
known  in  other  countries,  yet  of  this 
period  are  the  women  who  have  in-: 
spired  the  most  powerful  and  perma- 
nent feelings;  have  impressed  their 
influence  most  largely  upon  society; 
have  exhibited  the  noblest  faculties  of 
their  species ;  and  have  taken  tbe 
largest  share)  in  impressing  the  cha- 
racter of  purity,  wisdom,  and  digniqr 
on  the  national  mind. 

The  papers  announce  the  death  of 
the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  This  was 
a  singular  wonrmn,  with  singular  ha- 
bits, and  singular  vicissitudes  of  ibr- 
tune.  It  is  about  forty  years  aso 
since  she  appeared  on  the  stage  in  m 
low  characters  of  low  comedy,  as  waft- 
ing.maids,semp8tre8ses,  and  shop  firis^ 
but  she  was  clever  in  them  aU,  and 
speedily  became  a  fstvorite.  After 
laboring  through  the  miseraUe  teil  of 
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tlie  coua^  theatres,  msMm^g  tbe  im- 
tural  pfivatioDs  of  that  ipost  anxious, 
faiborionat  aod  famiDe-^tncken  eareer, 
flherri^  ,li»r  way  to  London,  where 
herd  Hi  irsoon  made  her  as  popular 
as  L  ad  heen  in  the  proyinces.  Na- 
ture had  denied  her  beau^,  but  it  had 
given  her,  what  on  ths)  stage  is  more 
useful  .  jan  beauty,  an  eitprmive  couo- 
tenanc^  She  was  a  capital  soubrette, 
at  9006  arch  and  bold,  dexterous  ajod 
skc^le,  keen  and  mstic.  By  wisely 
adherine  to  the  line  of  characters  for 
which  she  was  thus  intended  byNatnre, 
lAie  became  witiiout  a  rival  in  her  thne; 
less  elegant  than  Miss  Farren,  less 
buoyant  than  Mrs.  Jordan,  she  had  no 
aaperior  in  the  line  of  characters  which 
mmgles  something  of  grace  with  ef- 
frontery, and  makes  the  heroine  of  the 
inn.  But  after  being  thus  successful 
for  manjr  years,  the  common  casualties 
of  theatrical  life  seem  to  have  overtabsn 
her ;  and  in  the  general  sufferincs  of 
her  profession^  by  the  successive  burn- 
jag  of  the  two  great  theatres  of  Covent 
Garden  and  firury  Lane,  her  public 
ferformancesiand  of  course  her  private 
DEieans,  suffered  a  grievous  falling  off. 
J^  this  period  fortune  came  in  her 
«ay  in  a  new  shape.  Coutt^s,  the  cele- 
brated banker,  and  a  man  advanced  to 
almost  the  last  period  of  life,  but  much 
attached  to  the  societjr  of  the  stage, 
made  her  the  object  or  marked  atten- 
tions. Of  course  the  ton^e  of  scandal 
was  busy  <m  this  occasion,  and  Miss 
Harriet  Mellon  was  insulted,  calum- 
niatedf  and  ridiculed  by  many  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  by  all  who  envied  her 
^le  prospect  of  fortune.  But  the 
hanker  was  nearly  eighty  years  old  ; 
he  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  viva- 
city; he  was  a  husband,  and  though 
his  wife  was  still  alive,  she  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  either  idiotism  or 
insanity ;  and  without  any  intention  on 
our  part  fo  i>alliate  vice,  u  vice  existed, 
we  nay  easily  comprehend  the  blame- 
less intercourse  of  an  extremely  old 
num,  still  awake  to  the  pleasures  of 
animated  society,  and  a  clever  woman 
past  her  youth,  but  still .  abounding  in 
animation,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  skUl  which  nad  made  her  the 
popular  actress  that  she  was.  It  is 
rarther  to  be  recollected,  that  the  late 
fiail  of  Derby,  a  man  of  high  elegance 
«f  manners,  greatly  admired  in  public 
IHbp  and  one  of  the  happiest  wits  of  the 
day«  had  carried  on  an  intercourse  of 


ihe  sane  apparent  order  with  Miss 
Farren,  then  a  young  ano^  beautifhl 
woman*  an  intercourse  utterly  unim- 
peached  by  public  opinion*  under  the 
pledge  that  he  waited  only  for  the  de- 
mise of  his  wife,  then  a  lunatic,  to  make 
the  accomplished  actress.  Lady  Derby. 
On  tl»  death  oi  Mrs.  Coutts,  the  bank- 
er performed  his  promise  at  the  earl- 
iest opportunity ;  ne  immediately  mar- 
ried Miss  MdUon,  and  raised  her  into 
the  sudden  possession  of  vast  c^ulence. 
As  Lady  Teazle  says,  he  could  have 
done  her  but  one  kindness  niore,  *<  made 
her  his  widow,"  which  kindness  he  did 
her  within  a  few  years,  during  which 
time  she  had  conducted  herself  with 
remarkable  propriety,  and  probably 
soothed  and  gratified  the  old  man's  de- 
clhiing  years  more  than  any  other  so- 
ciety which  he  could  have  adopted. 
On  his  deathbed  he  evinced  his  grati- 
tude by  leaving  her  the  almost  unli. 
mited  possession  of  his  vast  fortune, 
his  share  in  the  bank,  and  other  pro- 
perty, amounting,  it  was  supposed*  to 
fortv  thousand  pounds  a-year. 

Tiius  the  poor  actress,  toiling  for  her 
scanty  five  pounds  a- week,  and  perhaps 
even  that  paid  by  a  promissory-note 
from  the  hands  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  one  of 
the  most  inauspicious  of  human  hands 
for  such  purposes,  was  suddenly  exalt- 
ed into  princely  opulence.  Her  next 
step  was  to  obtain  rank.  Whether  she 
increased  her  happiness  bythis  attempt 
we  have  no  wish  to  inquire.  It  has 
been  said  that  a  g3rpsy  told  her  in  her 
infancy  that  she  was  bom  to  die  a  du- 
chess. But  whether  the  tale  be  true  or 
false,  Mrs.  Coutts  accomplished  her 
ambition  by  marrying  the  Duke  of  St. 
Albans.  The  state  of  the  family  for- 
tune made  the  match  desirable'in  point 
of  finance;  and  undoubtedly  his  Grace's 
conduct  to  the  woman  who  brought  him 
this  great  dower  has  been  such  as  to  do 
him  credit.  But  no  match  which  brings 
a  wife  from  such  original  humility  of 
condition  into  the  highest  ranks  of  an 
ancient  nobility  can  sit  easy  on  the  in- 
truder. The  new  Duchess  of  St.  Al- 
bans fought  against  the  difficulties  of 
her  condition  with  the  customaryffocce 
of  her  character;  lavished  her  money 
till  she  out-glared  the  poorer  ranks  cf 
the  peerage ;  gave  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments, and  travelled  in  patrician 
pomp  to  the  chief  watering-places ;  but 
the  attempt,  costly  as  it  was,  was  not 
successful.  Even  with  tbe  Duke  of 
Sussex  for  her  constant  lion  she  was 
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tiot  bonored  according  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  h^r  jellies  and  ices.  She  col- 
lected the  young  nobility  to  her  dan- 
ces, and  the  old  to  her  dinners.  Still 
she  was  not  suffered  to  pass  the  bar- 
rier which  shuts  out  the  most  opulent 
oi  parvenus.  She  wanted  ea9<«.  *«She 
was  not  one  of  the  select."  And  she 
was  weak  and  woman  enough  to  feel 
the  mortification  more  deeply  than  any 
such  trifle  was  worth.  Her  latter  years 
have  been  symptomatic  of  decline. 
She  has  been  wandering  for  health 
throueh  England,  and  at  l^gth  return- 
ed to  her  own  splendid  mansion  to  die. 
There  will,  of  course,  be  diversities  of 
opinion  on  her  life.  But  charity  and 
justice  will  probably  combine  in 
speaking  of  her  as  a  personage  of 
strong  natural  faculties  struggling  suc- 


cessftilly,  and  we  believe  stainlessly, 
through  the  most  precarious  and  hazar- 
dous of  all  professions ;  and  even  in  her 
exultation  exhibiting  a  good  deal  of  the 
generosity  and  kindness  of  heart  which 
distinguished  her  earlier  character. 
She  would  probably  have  been  a  hi^ 
pier,  and  not  less  honored  woman,  bjr 
avoiding  the  rank  from  which  her  (ti- 
ffin and  her  professional  life  ought  to 
have  alike  excluded  her  ambition.  A$ 
Mrs.  Coutts  she  might  have  attained  all 
the  objects  of  the  popularity  which  aha 
coveted,  without  subjecting  herself  to 
the  insurmountable  diflScuUies  of  the 
Duchess  of  St.  Albans.  But  she  was, 
after  all,  a  clever  and  a  superior  crea- 
ture. And  those  who  know  the  value 
of  wonnen  would  be  the  last  to  write  a 
liarsh  epitaph  on  such  a  grave. 


EXHIBITIONS — THE  BOYAL  ACADEMT. 


The  Royal  Academicians,  this  year 
of  their  sixty-ninth  growth  towards 
maturity,  appear  as  proud  ns  macaws 
in  a  new  cage,  and  spread  their  gaud^ 
colors  with  no  little  flutter  of  theur 
plumage  to  the  public  gaze.*  They 
usher  us  into  the  gallery  of  their  ^lory 
with  a  very  presuming  motto,  giving 
us  to  understand  that  the  aged  mem- 
bers have  performed  more  miracles  of 
art  than  art  knew  of  (or  will  perhaps 
own) — and  that  the  energetic  ad^nces 
of  the  younger  are  towards  absolute 
perfection.  They  have,  it  is  said, 
been  more  than  ordinarilv  successfiil, 
their  receipts  for  the  shilling  exhibi- 
tion  amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
seven  thousand  pounds.  At  this  we 
greatly  rejoice,  for  we  believe  no  body 
of  men  make  a  better  or  more  honor- 
able use  of  their  money.  But,  with 
all  this  perfection  in  the  old,  and 
ardor  for  fame  in  the  younger  exhi- 
bitors, and  this  flocking,  and  crowding, 
and  contribution — and,  we  hope,  pa- 
tronage, it  may  not  k>e  amiss  to  put 
our  wonder  a  little  aside,  and  to  ask 
what  real  advances  have  been  madein 
the  great  and  important  profession  of 
art.  Have  the  academicians  arid  their 
exhibitors  made  any  successful  efforts 
to  raise  the  standard  of  taste  above  the 


low  level  where  it  has  to  struggle  with 
manufactures  for  p^ubiic  estimation  ? — 
or  do  they,  by  their  own  hands,  help 
to  bind,  with  Mezentian  cruelty,  the 
living  to  the  dead  ?  We  gneve  to  say 
the  arts  are  in  a  state  of  voluntary 
degradation.  We  say  voluntary  ad- 
visedly, because  we  acknowledge  pow- 
er and  genius  in  ;many  of  the  profes- 
sors, who  are  now  lamentably  below 
themselves.  Some  are  pleased  with 
trickeries— some  with  the  lower  fasci- 
nation of  art;  but  none  have  a liigh 
and  dignified  aim.    For  greatness  we 

nine-tenms  of  the  peribrmances  are 
either  ostentatious  or  mean,  and  too  of- 
ten both.  Display  is  the  order  of  the  . 
day.  One-hau  at  least  of  the  National 
Gallery  is  a  great  bazaar  of  painted 
vanities,  where  the  flaunting  finery  of 
the  shop-window  is  put  to  t^me. 
There  is  something  in  this  modem 
pretension  which  is  very  abhorrent 
and  diseustine  to  the  quiescent  mo- 
desty of  good  taste ;  it  captivates 
vulgar  minds,  perhaps  creates  vulgar 
patrons,  but  it  degrades  both  art  and 
Its  followers,  l^u  may  accumulate 
honors,  royal  and  acadenucal,  on  the 
heads  of  professors ;  you  may  lift  the 
men  and  depress  taste— but  future  ages 


•  Motto  to  the  catalogne— "Impetus  animi,  cnpiditas  vinceadi,  ardor  meritiB  ad 
gloriam  ia  adolescentia,  sipiuficaDt  qas  virtntis  mataritas,  qaante  fhiges  iadustriB 
sint  ftitane."— Cicero  pr #  H«  C<xuo. 
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wni  take  the  stamp  and  character  of 
the  present,  neither  from  diplomas 
nor  Court  calendars,  but  from  the 
works  of  artists.  One  thousand  exhi- 
Mters  show  to  what  degree  art  is, 
moltiplied ;  but  in  its  more  essential' 
worth  and  qualities  it  is  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  its  condition  at  the  first  esta- 
blishment. We  have  infinitely  more 
pictures,  much  more  manual  dexterity, 
much  more  variety,  more  knowledge 
of  drawing,  more  accuracy,  manage- 
ment of  materials— but  me  poetry 
that  should  set  the  whole  to  work  is 
wanting.  Still  the  dants  of  English 
art  are  of  our  earfier  days.  With 
extended  means  the  productions  are 
less  worthy,  for  they  put  forth  to 
flatter,  to  captivate  the  untaught  eye, 
not  as  lessons  to  the  moral  and  inteU 
lectual  sense.  Genius,  without  which 
none  should  assume  the  painter's  pro- 


fession is  a  gift  for  better  purposes. 
It  demands  of  the  possessor  to  be 
cultivated,  respected,  and  trusted-* 
then  will  it  be  a  power  of  energy,  of 
expansion,  enlarging  the  heart,  and 
filling,  exalting  every  fiiculty — lifting 
the  gifted  man  above  other  men,  to 
teach,  to  delight,  and  to  improve  them 
— but  if  it  be  neglected,  or  put  to  an 
ill  and  servile  use,  it  will  shrink  itself 
to  inconceivably  small  dimensions,  and 
escape  in  the  breathing  of  self-adula- 
tion— ^for  when  Junius  escapes  from 
the  living,  conceit  will  ever  he  ready 
to  fill  the  vacancy.  Painters  should 
bo,  like  the  bards  of  old,  honored  and 
respected  of  men  for  the  rare  gift  oi 
capacities  that  other  men  have  not — 
because  inspiration-taught ;  as  Homer 
says,  becaase  the  muse  gifted,  taught 
them,  and  loved  them  all  their  days. 


Otfias  Mtvcr'  M(^*    <^tXii9t  Si  f«X«v  hn6^. 


If  poetry  and  painting  be  sister 
ani,  they  have  been  hidustrioad^  set 
ttt  variance,  and  there  is  now  but  little 
afiectwn  between  them.  Yet,  without 
poetical  feding,  a  picture  is  but  eaE- 
pensive  furnitare,  which,  after  the 
wander  at  the  novelQr  has  ceased,  the 
wearied  possessor  can  neither  bear  nor 
get  rid  of.  We  choose  to  be  free  m 
oar  remarks  on  public  exhibitions,  be- 
cause, tboi^h  we  consider  some  of  the 
older  exhibitera  incurable,  there  may 
be  some  hope  that  the  younger  may  be 
rescued  from  the  imitation  of  wliat  is 
vfle,  and  may  be  led  by  remarks  on 
pictures  to  think  more  deeply  upon  the 
principles  and  just  aim  of  an  art  which 
they  uave  chosen  for  a  professkn.  It 
it  is  a  great  mist^  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  portion  of  the  painter's  time 
»  to  be  Destowed  upon  manual  prac- 
tioe,  for  unless  industry  be  weU  di- 
rected, it  is  often  mischievous;  and 
very  great  dexterity,  and  ccxisiderable 
power  over  the  materiab  of  paintii^ 
require  a  wonderfhl  short  time,  in 
comparison  with  those  higher  studies 
that  elevate  the  mind  to  true  taste,  and 
enlar)^  the  creative  powers  of  the 
imsfiiiation  to  high  conceptions.  It 
cannot  he  too  strongly  impressed  upon 
the  Toang  painter's  mind  that  he  must 
be  the  poet; — ^let  him  not  only  read 
the  greatest  and  best  works,  but  steep 
hisimagin«rtion  constantly  in  the  sacred 
fbontain.    Let  him  not  fear  his  hand*— 


that  will  execute^  when  he  can  vividly 
and  justly  conceive.  We  have  met 
with  too  many  under-educated  arUstSb 
totally  unacquainted  even  with  our  own 
poets,  unread  in  criticism,  and  never « 
taught  to  ihink'^and  can  we  wonder 
that  their  worics  display  their  poverty, 
or  speak  to  those  alone  who  can  judge 
only  of  imitation  and  resemblanoea  to 
common  objects?  We  are  almost 
afraid  to  mention  ''the  Ideal,"  sednc 
to  what  extreme  absurdities  it  has  led, 
and  is  leading,  bewildered  fiioulties— 
for  some  imagine  it  to  consist  in  nearly 
a  total  departure  from  nature,  than 
which  there  can  be  no  greater  error. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  ''an  Idecd" 
in  form,  coi]q;K38itioo,  and  in  color, 
which  must  not  be  negleded.  The 
Ideal  in  form  has  often  l)een  the  sub* 
ject  (^  treatises,  but  we  do  not  recol- 
lect that  it  has  heen  inmsted  upon  in 
color,  in  which,  perhap^  its  greatest 
magic  lies.  Mo(»m  painters  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  certain  colors, 
aiMi  combinations  of  them,ind6pendent 
oi  subject,  have  at  least  a  tendency  to 
produce  sentiment;  this  is  well  worth 
the  strictest  attention  and  experiment ; 
it  is  manifest  that  the  finest,  the  gene- 
rally  acknowledged  most  powerful  pic- 
tures, are  greatly  indebted  to  a  know- 
ledge of  these  effects  of  color.  Indeed 
it  has  often  been  ignorantly  remarked 
as  an  objection  to  the  old  masters  of 
the  Italian  school,  that  they  deviated  . 
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from  nature  in  their  coloring,  but  a 
due  study  of  their  works  will  supply  a 
reason,  and  open  the  eye  of  the  obser- 
ver to  principles  with  which  he  was 
before  unacquainted .  Either  the  igno- 
rance of  these  principles,  or  the  neglect 
of  their  application,  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  English  schools.  Color  is 
studied  for  its  force  in  contrast,  its 
ffaiety,  its  richness,  but  cot  at  all  as 
DelonjB;ing  to  particular  subjects.  We 
generally  see  colors  entirely  misap- 
plied, and  what  should  bethesentiment 
of  the  piece  destroyed.  We  have 
elsewhere  remarked  more  at  large  up- 
on this  inherent  power  in  colors ;  we 
just  revert  to  it  now,  because  the  mo- 
dem artists  in  no  point  exhibit  more 
continual  failures.  There  seem  no 
•ettled  principles.  With  some  emi- 
nent men  of  the  Academy  there  has 
been  a  whim  for  dazzling  lightness 
and  vivid  colors— with  some  eminent 
men  out  of  the  Academy  a  whim  for 
the  reverse.  But  the  Academy  carry 
the  day,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  fa- 
shion of  admiration  and  the  hosts  of 
imitators.  The  subjects  seem  but  little 
thought  of,  for  each  party  treat  all 
alike  after  the  pevailmg  Academicai 

'  or  non-Academical  receipt.  We  con- 
fess  that  we  have  no  eyes  for  either 
fhshion ;  but  as  the  glare  prevails,  it  is 
that  which  we  hold  in  the  greater  ab-' 
horrence;  and  come  from  a  modem 
exhibition,  in  consequence,weary,  sick, 
and  diseusted— out  of  humor  with  an 
art  which  had  been  the  very  delight  of 
our  meditation ;  and,  robbed  of  a  pur- 
suit,  feel  every  thipg  •'flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable." 

Were  we  left  to  these  exhibitions 
alone,  we  might  suspect  the  condition 
of  our  own  eyes ;  but  when  we  resort 
to  Galleries  of  the  old  masters,  where 
even  these  are  subjects  that  have  no 
relation  to  each  other,  we  are  in  the 
repose  of  harmony;  tke  organs  of 
sight  are  sensible  of  a  new  pleasure ; 
for  offence  we  have  entire  gratifica. 
tion.  We  feel  that  sort  of  satisfaction 
which  weenjoy  while  walking  up  some 
beautiful  avenue  that  neither  wants 
light  nor  shade,  nor  color  nor  bril- 
liancy; and  that  leads  to  some  princely 
palace,  built  for  impose  and  for  delight. 
We  came  away  rrom  the  Academy, 
having  spent  some  hours  there^and 
dreamed  we  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
strange  people,  fantastically  dressed, 

'  but  great  ruffians,  who  caused  our  eye- 
lids to  be  turned  outwards  and  scari- 


fied, and  then  had  us  pushed  forth 
among  the  scorching  deserts  of  Africa. 
When  awake,  for  the  pain  and  penalty 
we  determined  to  publish  the  dream. 
Let  those  who  would  preserve  their 
eyes  take  warning,  and  limit  the  time 
of  their  admiration  or  endurance. 

Before  we  remark  upon  anv  parti- 
cular pictures  in  the  new  Academioil 
Galleiy,  of  which  we  shall  make  but  a 
small  selection,  we  would  briefly  no- 
tice the  general  failure  in  the  texture 
of  the  works— it  is  not  agreeable,  it 
shows  too  much  the  matenal  and  the 
vehicle  with  which  it  is  used.  The 
vile  practice  of  painting  with  varnish 
is  stul  prevalent,  notwithstanding  ex- 
perience shows  clearly  that  this  ve- 
hicle does  not  preserve  its  briliancy, 
but  in  time  becomes  leathery,  and  that 
it  will  crack,  or  to  use  a  better  word, 
separate,  even  after  a  picture  has  been 
on  the  walls  twen^  years.  Artists 
will  not  discard  it.  The  fact  is,  it  an- 
swers a  present  ||urpose,  and  as  each 
exhibiter  has  to  vie  widi  his  neighbor 
to  outshine  him,  and  to  attract  the  ga- 
zer, fbw  can  avoid  the  expeditious  md 
ready  means  that  varnish  offers.  Itne*> 
ver  becomes  thoroughly  hard,  whera- 
as  the  substance  of  a  picture  ought  in- 
time  to  become  as  hard  as  stone  or 
iron ;  and  when  so  hardened,  there  it 
perhaps  little  or  no  further  change  in 
the  color.  Artists,  in  vindteation  of 
their  practice,  assert  that  the  old  mas- 
ters painted  with  varnish  mixed  with 
oil,  but  we  do  not  beliere  there  is  any 

good  foundation  for  the  asserttoo, 
lou^h  we  are  aware  that  Lanzi  says 
that  It  was  the  practice  of  Correggra. 
But  let  any  one  took  at  the  CorregioB 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  compare 
the  texture  and  brilliancy  wi^  any 
modem  picture,  and  jf  he  has  eyes  he 
must  be  convinced  that  they  were  nol 
painted  with  the  same  vehicle.  The 
choice  of  subJiectB  is  in  general  of  the 
unpoetical :— Hf  of  history,  it  is  of  the 
bare  matter-of-foct,  as  if  a  pictures^ot 
dress,  and  a  grouping  of  anmeanmg 
fiffures,  were  of  the  first  importance. 
Thmre  is  seldom  an  attempt  at  semi* 
ment.  But  nothing  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  than  the  absence  of  land- 
scape, we  might  say  the  total  absence 
of  landscape.  We  know  that  we  shall 
be  referrea  to  the  catalogue.  There, 
indeed,  we  find  "Scenes"  and  "Views" 
enough,  but  still  we  say  no  landscape. 
There  are  views-^localities  enough^ 
and  to  q>aro-«-but  we  call  not  these 
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Jandacapes.  We  would  so  ctU  the  pic* 
tares  of  Claude,  of  Gaspar  Pouasin,  of 
Salvator  Boaa,  and  (^aomeof  tlie  Fie- 
mi^  achooL — These,  as  It  were,  ab- 
stracted landscape  from  Nature.  We 
do  not  say  they  never  used  localities ; 
bat  when  they  did,  it  was  to  make 
someUiing  more  than  any  locAlity  of* 
fered.  They  did  with  external  Nature 
what  the  historical  painters  had  done 
with  the  %ure,  sanctified  or  digni^d 
it,  or  ^y6  it  a  sentiment  and  passion 
which  it  can  only  possess  to  the  poet's 
ere  and  mind.  We  talk  of  Nature,  as 
if  Nature  were  nothing  more  than 
docks,  and  thistles,  and  pollard  trees, 
swamps,  and  orchards,  and  created 
but  for  sh^p  and  donkeys.  Beyond 
Una  we  fly  off  to  localities,  the  farther 
Ifom  our  own  rich  wood-embosomed 
hills  and  vales  the  better,  to  foreign 
arid  and  ochery  hills,  seen  at  the  back 
of  cities  and  towns,  which  one  never 
wishes  to  see.  And  some  will  perhaps 
call  this  landscape !  or,  if  we  do  stay 
at  home  a  season  or  two»  out  comes 
the  Endish  landscape,  and  what  is  itt 
aomo  **  view  upon  the  Thames,"  the 
greater  part  of  the  canvass  occupied, 
perhaps,  with  the  portrait  of  an  old 
tree,  and  a  few  weeds  at  its  foot— « 
white  disagreeable  river,  perhaps  a 
huge  cow,  with  Windsor  Castle  be- 
tween her  horns— scenes  so  ofien- 
sive,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
color  and  treatment  that  it  would  be 
painful  to  have  them  lon^  before  the 
eye— scenes,  that  if  one's  window  lodE- 
ed  out  upon  would  require  the  contri- 
vance of  a  blind  to  shut  out.  Do  not 
paimers  ever  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tkKi  whether  the  thing  they  are  going 
to  put  upon  their  canvass  be  worth 
lootdngatt  be  worth  painting?  We 
want  to  ref^resh  ourselves  withm  doors 
with  Nature's  concentrated  and  select- 
ed beauties — ^we  want  her  grandeur, 
her  sweetness,  her  repose — all  which 
are  in  landscape— but  your  filthy,dirty 
dikes  and  milts,  lochs  and  barges,  and 
all  the  picturesque  vulgarities,  afford 
the  mind  no  real  pleasure,  no  satisfac- 
tion, ai^  we  heartily  wish  they  were 
an  impossibility  in  art,  that  art  miffht 
not  be  degraded  by  their  similitudes. 
There  is  in  most  of  Nature's  beauties 
a  oeitain  repose — it  is  not  ostentatious 
enough  for  present  taste,  for  present 
conq)etition,  for  attraction,  ana  there- 
fore we  have  no  landscape.  In  Italy, 
when  the  churches  became  full,  suo- 
lime,  or  sacied,  lu9tori<»l  painting  was 


on  the  decline,  the  ajrt  reverted  to  my« 
thology,  to  ancient  fable,  and  ideal 
land^pe  arose— at  first  subordinate 
to  a  story — but  it  soon  became  not 
only  the  principal,  and  the  story,  but 
an  ornament,  an  adjunct  Some  cold 
historical  painters,  indeed,  went  on 
with  their  history,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  figure ;  but  the  soul,  the  senti- 
ment was  gone.  The  eenius  of  Italy 
could  not  bear  this,  and  broke  out  a 
new  school  of  landscape,  and  the  works 
of  those  days  are  the  most  precious  or- 
naments of  the  best  collections.  Land- 
scape, however,  soon  declined  from  its 
higher  state,— composition,  scenery, 
both  the  more  elegant  and  the  free 
pastoral,  gave  place  to  effects,  to  more 
accurate  studies  of  the  more  minute 
parts  of  Nature,  till  these  minute  parts 
became  the  whole— and  at  length  cha- 
racter, excepting  of  individuality  of 
bits  of  Nature,  was  abandoned.  The 
earth,  as  God  made  it,  waf<  neglected 
for  the  earth  as  man  made  it — ^the 
lowest  subjects,  skirts  of  villages,banks 
of  canals,  cattle,  and  man  in  all  the 
servile  offices  of  toil,  became  the  desu 
dercUa  of  painters  and  admiration  of 
connoisseurs.  These  often  exhibited, 
it  is  true,  great  talent,  wonderful  skill 
in  the  management  of  colors  an^ 
execution,  the  fiBtscioation  of  which,  if 
it  did  not  cover  the  vulgarity  of  the 
subjects,  excused  it ;  yet  were  there 
intermediate  painters,  who,  not  aban- 
doning themselves  to  the  low,  nor  aim- 
ing at  the  high,  chose  neutral,  or  per- 
haps pleasing  scenes,  as  the  subjects 
upon  which  to  show  their  skill  and 
management  of  those  minor  principles 
of  art  which  are  common  to  all  sub- 
jects, to  all  schools.  In  these  there  was 
always  a  richness  of  color,  a  breadth, 
a  mellowness,  so  that  the  eye,  if  there 
had  been  no  subject  whatever,  would 
have  been  gratified.  From  these  paint- 
ers, to  our  own  Wilson  and  Gamsbo- 
roijugh,  landscape  sunk,  was  totally  lost, 
first  descending  to  unmitigated  vulga- 
rities, undefended  by  any  beauty,  and 
became  contemptible  and  diseustiug. 
From  this  it  has  never  entirely  reco- 
vered. The  attempts  of  Lambert  and 
Smith  of  Chichester  to  revive  it,  were 
unfortunate  ;  they  were  devoid  of  ge- 
nius ;  nor  was  Wright  of  Derby,  as  a 
landscape-painter,  very  much  in  ad- 
vance of  them.  Some  of  Gainsbo- 
rough's smaller  pictures  were  very 
beautiful  in  color  and  effect,  and  the 
subjects,  if  pot  high,  pleasing,  but  he 
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had  DO  enlarged  coDceptions  of  land- 
•cope ;  and  in  his  after  style,  wherein 
hit  execution  was  totally  out  of  cha. 
ractcr  with  his  subjects,  and  his  color 
unmeaninff  and  dirty,  his  pictures  are 
probably  tne  most  unpleasing  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  eye  of  an  i^mirer  of 
Nature.  Nothing  shows  his  poverty 
of  genius  in  landscape  ao  much  as  his 
published  sketches,  and  yet  such  is 
the  innate  love  of  Nature,  they  were 
in  their  day  highly  esteemed,  and 
brought  large  prices.  When  the  clock* 
maker  was  enabled  to  fix  his  watch  in 
Gainsborough's  village  church-tower, 
and  exhibit  the  toy  in  the  shop-win- 
dow, he  did  not  so  much  degrade  the 
painter,  as  afford  a  practical  satire 
upon  his  choice  of  landscape.  We 
i^eak  of  a  certain  time  of  Gainsbo- 
rough's pictures,  for  though  we  do  not 
thiiuc  he  had  any  peculiar  genius  for 
landscape,  some  of^  his  smaller  wood 
scenes,  evidently  from  nature,  are  very 
charming.  As  a  portrait  painter  he 
stood  alone,  we  may  say  stands  alone, 
for  though  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had 
higher  powers,  in  his  own  natural 
walk,  no  portrait  painter  has  excelled 
Gainsborough.  His  well  known  Blue 
Boy,  and  the  picture  of  Schomberg, 
lately  in  the  National  Gallery,  suffi- 
ciently show  his  powers.  But  we  are 
speakmg  of  land8cape,of  English  land- 
scape. Wilson  may  be  said  for  a  time  at 
least  to  have  revived  landscape.  His 
style  was  original.  Without  much 
power  of  composition,  or  much  varie- 
ty, he  gave  a  dignity  to  his  subjects, 
and  they  were  generally  at  least  plea- 
sing,  and  always  set  off  with  a  b^uty 
of  effect  and  color  and  breadth  that 
well  suited  their  simplicity;  and  if 
there  was  not  the  finish  of  modem 
days,  he  had  that  which  vrasmuch 
better,  a  vigorous  execution  ;  and  his 
pictures  were  in  all  parts  complete ; 
there  was  nothing  weak  in  them ;  their 
one  character  was  strongly  impressed, 
and  his  incidents  were  not  idle  exple- 
tives, but  appropriate,  and  essential  to 
his  general  smiplicity.  His  very  touch 
was  that  of  an  enthusiast,  imparting 
his  own  spirit  to  the  beholder,  and  in 
him  you  reverence  Nature,  believing 
it  to  be  grand  and  beautiful,  even  more 
80  than  his  scenery  represented  it. — 
The  strength  and  power  of  his  manner 
imparted  strength  and  power  to  the 
mind,  it  raised  the  ima^fination,  and 
gave  conception  to  a  belief  of  the  in- 
finite uadisplayed  richet  <^  Nature^— 


Nor  must  the  universality  of  Louther* 
bourg's  genius  be  unnoticed;  had  it 
been  less  universal  he  might  have  beeD 
a  great  landscape  painter.  He  well 
knew  how  to  portray  all  the  compo* 
nent  parts  of  scenevgr,  had  ^reat  power 
of  pencil,  yet  too  much  fistscmated  with 
the  variety  and  power  of  his  palette. 
His  manner  was  <Mriginal,  and  though 
it  descended  too  frequendy  to  the  m»> 
nufocture  of  pictures— and  hence  his 
really  fine  works  are  less  valued  than 
they  deserve — there  was  a  cleamesB 
and  depth  about  his  productions,  and  a 
good  power  of  contrast  to  set  off  the 
parts,  that  made,  as  his  subjects  were 
sometimes  rather  elevated,  his  works 
imposing  and  pleasing.  After  theses 
of  whom  can  we  speak  but  their  imv> 
tators,  unless  we  descend  to  rank 
Morbind  among  the  landscape  paint- 
ers! but  we  leave  htm,  with  hie  hogs 
and  his  asses,  to  shelter  his  reputatloa 
in  any  shed  or  st3re ;  for  in  tne  rank 
of  landscape  painters  we  will  have 
none  of  him.  From  this  point  the  art 
fell  to  the  tea-tray  manufacturers,  and 
became  utterly  degraded,  and  has 
scarcely  since  lifted  up  her  head,  hot 
occasionally  in  vulgar  presumption. 
But  when  the  water-color  jgunters 
arose,  under  Girtin,  Turner,  Varley, 
Hewit,  and  others,  there  was  some 
hope  of  its  restoration ;  but  they  were 
fallacious,  and  those  very  men  have 
since  deserted  the  ground  altogether. 
There  is  no  landscape  now.  Views 
and  localities  have  superseded  it — the 
staring  monstrositias,  the  prodigious 
littlenesses,  the  endless  multipUcalioos 
of  miniature  conyulsi(His  of  Martin's 
melodramic  Nature  have  overwhelmed 
it.  We  have  no  taste  for  the  modest 
beauty,  the  modest  grace,  nor,  we  may 
add,  the  OKxiest  dignity,  of  sweet,  and 
ffreat,  and  unpretended  Nature.— 
Therefore  we  have  no  landscape. 

But  let  us  enter  the  ExhibitioD- 
rooms,  or  that  part  of  the  National 
Gallery  appropriated  to  the  Academi- 
cians and  thetr  exhibitors.  We  may 
be  mistaken,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
us  that  there  is'  much  improvement 
over  the  old  rooms.  And  this,  then, 
is  the  exhibiting-half  of  the  National 
Gallery !  We  most  earnestly  hope 
the  remaining  half  will  be  siven  up 
to  some  other  academy  or  fellowship, 
at  least  to  modern  art  The  wluue 
building  would  be  tmworthy  of  so 
great  an  object  as  a  national  gallenr, 
which  is  just  great  eoough  to  male 
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fioDy  and  bad  taste  ooDspicoous ;  but 
to  give  one-half,  about  three  rooms, 
to  a  national  collection,  is  a  scheme  of 
contemptible  insigni/icance.  But  we 
enter  the  New  H^hibition,  catalogue 
in  band. 

No.  11.  **  Scene  on  the  coast  of 
Normandy.— C.  Stanfield.  R.  A."— 
This  is  very  well  painted,  but  is  the 
subject  good?  There  is  a  very  great 
similarltv  in  all  Mr.  Stanfield's  pic* 
tures.  Whatever  part  of  the  world 
tbe  scene  be  in,  it  has  the  same  co. 
lor,  the  same  rocks,  the  same  wa* 
ter,  the  same  method  of  treating  iU 
There  are  five  in  the  present  Ex* 
bibition.  We  greatly  admire  the 
clearness  of  his  painting,  and  his  dex- 
terous management  of  his  subject; 
but  do  not  recognise  nature  in  his 
baked  mud  rocics,  with  their  blue-gray 
shadows,  nor  in  that  drab-colored 
foreground,  which  is  now  so  common 
with  many  painters.  He  is  not  happ^ 
in  texture,  nor  in  local  color.  His 
peculiarities  are  very  conspicuous  in 
Ko.78,  "Beilstein  on^the  Moselle"— 
and  507,  **  Lago  de  Cugano*^ — in  the 
latter,  force  is  given  by  some  violent 
brown  trees.  It  is  surely  incumbent 
on  a  painter  of  localities  to  represent 
things  pretty  much  as  they  are  seen — 
and  why  run  into  conventional  colors, 
where  the  real  are  in  themselves 
more  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  by  their 
differences  bring  conviction  of  local 
truth! 

No,  24.  «  Samson  betrayed  by  Da- 
Mah— W.  Etty,"— is  extravagant,  but 
certainly  keens  its  distance  better  than 
the  other  of  the  same  subject  by  Cha- 
lon,  which  has  all  the  bluster  of  color 
that  may  be  conceived  to  represent 
oonfiistoo.  But  we  will  turn  to  Mr. 
Stty's  *"  Sirens  and  Ulysses,"  No. 
122.  This  is  a  very  large,  and  in 
some  respects  a  very  striking  picture. 
The  figures  and  attitudes  of  tne  Sirens 
are  graceful  and  apnronriate ;  but  one 
of  them  certainly  should  not  pdnt  to 
the  dead  bodies.  Mr.  Etty  has,  we 
think,  here  misconceived  his  autboi^; 
it  is  before  the  exact  narrative  of  the 
event  that  Homer  describes  the  cruel 
character  of  the  Sirens,  and  mentions 
their  meadows  with  their  dead  bodies ; 
and  if  he  had  not  so  told  it,  we  never 
should  have  known  the  danger  of 
UJysses  and  his  crew— but  when  he 
comes  to  the  matter  of  fact,  no  men- 
tioo  is  made  of  this,  and  it  is  incon- 
ceivable that  the  Sirens  would  have 
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pointed  to  these  objects  of  diMust, 
which  Uljrsses  must  have  seen  u  he 
saw  the  Sirens,  as  all  is  represented  in 
the  picture.  Besides,  their  exhibition 
entirelv  detracts  from  the  charm,  and 
from  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  fi. 
Kures  of  the  Sirens — ell  else  should 
nave  been  kept  out  of  sight ;  it  would 
have  been  sutncient  to  have  known  the 
story.  But,  at  all  events,  the  disgust- 
ing objects  are  too  conspicuous.  They 
should  have  been,  if  introduced  at  all, 
a  sort  of  after  discovery,  to  indicate 
the  dangler  after  the  charm  of  the  Si- 
rens had  worked.  The  figures  of  the 
Sirens  do  not  appear  to  be  well  co- 
lored—and perhaps  the  whole  picture 
wants  more  richness.  We  greatly, 
dislike  the  anatomical  Ulysses ;  we  see 
no  necessity  for  his  nudity;  and  his 
immodest  display  of  it  Nor  is  it 
borne  out  by  Homer.  The  only  in- 
stance  in  which  we  so  find  him  is  after 
his  shipwreck,  when  he  shows  remark- 
able modesty,  and  begs  clothes  of 
Nausicaa.  Nor  do  we  like  his  ruffian* 
like  look,  nor  see  why  he  should  be 
so  much  lar|^er  than  the  other  figures, 
and  look  as  if  he  had  taken  the  laugh- 
ing gas.  The  picture  wants  in  color 
somewhat  more  of  the  air  of  incanta- 
tion thrown  into  it.  We  think  Mr. 
Etty,  by  reconsidering  his  subject, 
might  greatly  improve,  and  make  it  a 
fine  picture. 

No.  81.  "The  Grand  Canal,  Ve* 
nice.— J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A."-*. 
Admitting  Mr.  Turner's  genius,  we 
can  find  no  excuse  for  his  absurdities, 
nor  can  we  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 
sufficiently  strong  reprehension;  but 
it  is  our  critical  duty  to  expose  them 
in  their  glaring  folly,  lest  the  example 
of  one  who  has  been,  and  can  be  great, 
should  lead  astray  the  younger  artists 
of  the  English  school  irrecoverablr 
into  regions  of  confusion  and  bewil- 
derment  of  a  new  chaos. 

We  look  upon  his  pictures  in  the 
present  exhibition  as  a  bold  attempt 
to  insult  the  public  taste.  Whether 
we  consider  them  as  wholes,  or  ex* 
amine  their  component  parts,  there  is 
one  equal  defiance  of  common  sense, 
of  nature,  of  art.  White  brimstone 
and  stone-blue  are  daubed  about  in 
dreadful  and  dreamy  disorder.  The 
execution  is  as  if  done  with  the  finger 
and  the  nail,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  pet 
against  brushes.  His  figures  are 
scratched  and  scrambled  in  with  less 
resemblance  to  human  limbs  than  thej 
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usuallf  pretend  to.  His  present  freak 
is  to  bring  white  into  fashion— but  his 
white  is  neither  snow,  chalk,  nor 
white  paper — ^it  has  a  sort  of  album 
GrseCum  aridity.  Here  we  have  the 
Grand  Canal,  Venice,  but  'tis  no  nnore 
Venice  than  it  is  Jericho.  In  this  pic* 
ture  Uiere  is  really  one  exact  portrait, 
and  doubtless  it  was  studied.  His 
Shylock,  an  undoubted  portrait  of 
Punch,  the  common  street  Punch; 
and  there  he  is  at  the  side  of  the  pic- 
ture  as  looking  out  of  his  box,  with  his 
very  lean  and  his  lointless  arms  hold- 
ing the  scales,  while  Antonio's  fate, 
"like  a  dipt  guinea,  trembles  in  the 
scales."  Then  what  strange  propor- 
tions we  have  of  figures  and  their  dis- 
tances, and  all  from  the  **  Professor  of 
Perspective,"  as  the  catalosrue  an- 
nounces Mr.  Turner  to  be.  But  per- 
haps he  is  great  in  the  classics. 

•<  Magnus  Apollo.  No.  130.  Story 
of  Apoflo  and  Daphne. — Ovid's  Met." 

*<  Sare  is  my  bow,  unerriag.is  my  dart ; 
Bot,  ah !  more  deadly  his  who  pierced  my 
heart. 

•  *  •  •  • 

As  when  the  impatient  greyhunnd  sUpt 

from  far, 
Boands  o'er  the  glebe  to  course  the  fearAil 

hare,  . 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay, 
And  he  with  doable  speed  parsaes  the 

prey." 

Mr.  Turner  has  odd  notions  of  a 
simile.  He  awakes  it  precede,  and 
thrusts  it  into  the  very  for^pround  be- 
fore his  figures,  and  there  we  have 
iuch  a  hare  and  hound !  and  to  show 
the  hound  has  the  poet's  **  double 
speed,"  the  poor  white-livered  dog 
ApoUo  stands  stock-still  in  friddled 
feebleness,  and  the  red-nosed  Daphne 
waiting  lamentably  to  be  caught.  But 
tiieground,  or  whatever  we  may  please 
to  call  it,  of  the  piece,  is  neither  earth 
nor  water,  nw  any  thing  that  grows, 
or  ever  grew  on  it,  or  in  it  What  this 
earth  may  be  when  it  shall  have  been 
baked  into  white  porcelain,  with  all 
that  is  on  it  crumbbng  into  white  pow- 
der, losing  perceptibly  and  impercep- 
tibly all  designauon  and  mark,  seems 
to  be  the  one  ipreat  conception  of  Mr. 
Turner's  mind;  and  to  that  dry  disso- 
lution does  he  make  every  subject 
yield.  Let  us  turn  firom  the  Roman 
to  the  Greek  poet. 

No*  274.  ••  The  Parting  of  Hero 
iMid  Leasder,  from  the  Greek  of  Mu- 
sesus.**   'niU  m  the  dream  of  a  sick 


genius.  None  but  a  genhis  could  have 
been  guilty  of  it ;  and  what  a  pity  is 
it  that  a  genius  should  have  perpetra- 
ted it.  It  is  an  indistinct  dream,  blend- 
ing the  ridiculous  and  the  mysterious ; 
yet  are  there  in  it  the  elements  of  a 
^ood  picture.  Go  to  a  distance,  and 
miagine  it  to  be  a  sketch  in  chalk  as 
a  design,  and  you  would  expect  some- 
thing from  it ;  but  what  all  that  white 
has  to  do  in  the  picture,  it  would 
puzzle  any  one  to  find  out,  or  Mr, 
Turner  to  show;  but  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  as  much  white  as 
he  pleases,  he  has  treated  the  public 
with  No.  480,  ••  A  Snow  Storm,  ava- 
lanche,  and  inundation,"  but  which  is 
which,  for  our  life,  we  cannot  tell. 
Has  any  accident  befiadlen  Mr.  Tur- 
ner's eyes  1  Have  they  been  put  out 
by  the  glare  of  his  own  colors  ?  But 
his  ideas  of  poetical  personifications 
of  morning  and  the  hours  (for  such  we 
suppose  his  figures  in  his  Hero  and 
Leander  to  be)  are  laughably  after  the 
foshion  of  Tilburina  and  her  maid  gone 
mad,  one  in  white  satin,  the  other  in 
white  linen.    We  should  have  sug- 

Sested,  instead  of  a  quotation  from 
lusceus,  the  dialogue  between  Tilbu- 
rina and  her  confidant : — 

*'  Now  has  the  whispering  breath  of  gentle 

morn 
Bad  Natare's  voice,  and  Nature's  beaoiy 

rise  J 
While  Orient  Phoebus,  with  unborrmo'd 

hues, 
Cbthes  the  waked  loveliasss  which  all 

night  slept 
In  heavenly  drapery  I    Darkmiss  is  fled. 
Now  flowers oHfoldtheirbeanties to  ihaena. 
And,  bluthinr,  kiss  the  beam  he  sends  to 

wake  tliem. 
The  striped camaUon,and  thegoardedrose, 

.    .    .    . andaU 

The  tribe  of  simgU  and  ol  douUe  pinks ! 

COMFJIUNT. 

Be  comforted,  sweet  lady,  for  who  kaows 
But  heaven  has  yet  some  sutt-vAifo  d&f 
in  store!" 

We  do  not  like  Leslie's  Charias  IL 
and  the  Lady  Bellenden.  Hiere  is 
nothing  in  it— ^e  subject  not  worth 

r'  iting,  or  at  least  not  told,  so  as  to 
interesting.  What  little  interett 
there  might  be,  is  too  divided  amona 
figures  equally  prominent  We  should 
have  wished  to  have  seen  a  good 
portrait  of  William  IV.  Sir  David 
Wilkie  is  unfortunate  in  his  No.  67  ; 
it,  as  HKKnpson  says,  ^tsMtel  very 
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wtrau"  There  are  aeven  pictures  br 
Sir  D.  Wilkie  in  this  exhibition,  all 
{Kiinted  more  or  less  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  it  is  very  peculiar.  It  is, 
perhaps,  nowhere  so  striking  as  in  Na 
119,  *^  Maiy  Queen  6f  Scots  escaping 
from  Lochieven  Castle."  The  group- 
ing of  the  figures  is  admirable,  they 
teu  the  story  well,  and  there  is,  in  fact, 
aomething  in  the  tone  that  is  very 
happy:  but  it  strikes  us  as  having 
neat  defects,  Thdprincipal  interest 
loould  be  in  Queen  Mary ;  but  beauti- 
ful Queen  Mary  is  so  very  ordinary  a 
creature  in  figure  and  feature,  that  wa 
cate  little  about  her,  unless  we  think 
out  of  ihe  picture^  the  face  is  long, 
ill-shaped,  and  even  mean ;  surely  the 
iU-fornied  nose  has  too  great  length. 
If  Bix  David  had  authority  for  this 
portrait,  he  should  have  suspected  it 
and  imagined  a  better.  The  general 
efl^t  would  be  good,  if  it  were  not  so 
greatly  inluried  by  the  wai^  texture  ; 
fle^  and  draperies  are  all  of  the  same, 
without  distinction.  Poor  Mary,  as 
well  she  tbbj^  locks  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  perspiration ;  but  why  all  should 
be  dripping,  and  that  even  to  the  coats 
and  stoaes,  is  a  mjstery,  which  even 
poetry,  that  sometimes  puts  all  Nature 
in  a  melting  mood,  cannot  sufficiently 
account  for.  This  is  a  whim  Sir 
David  has  fallen  into;  he  has  been 
aiming  at  something  or  other  so  long, 
that  he  does  not  see  he  has  not  reach^ 
ft,  nor  dearlr  what  he  has  reached* 
Every  part  of  the  picture  looks  wet, 
and  not  with  the  pleasantest  vehicle. 
It  is  conspicuous  likewise  in  his  **  Por- 
trait of  a  Gentleman,"  No.  431,  who 
seons  to  have  on  a  tin  coat,  covered 
with  wet  wax.  We  fear  the  use  of 
varnish.  In  144.  "The  Empress 
Josephine  and  the  Fortune-teller," 
there  are  two  verjr  sweet  children,  the 
rest  of  the  picture  is  weak  and  washy; 
was  there  a  necessity  for  making  the 
Empress  look  the  silly  coquette  1  In 
Ids  No.  358,  ••  The  Cottar^s  Saturday 
Night,"  the  expression  of  the  charac- 
ters is  worthy  the  hand  of  the  master ; 
but  we  like  not  the  prevalence  of  the 
drab  color ;  and  perhaps  the  painting 
is  not  quite  clear.  We  wish  we  could 
persuade  Sir  David  to  re-examine  his 
theory  oi  color,  and  compare  his  own 
works  with  the  best  of  the  old  masters, 
who  unquestionably  worked  upon  prin- 
ciples, which,  if  now  known,  are  in 
aneyance.  He  has  so  much  power, 
io  much  facility  and  execution,  and  so 


much  real  knowledge  of  his  art,  that 
we  greatlyl^ment  the  annualencroach- 
ment  of  whimsies  upon  his  better  judg- 
ment. There  is  much  flattery  in  the 
world  of  art ;  Sir  David  may  have  his 
share,  and  not  hear  the  unfavorable 
remarks  that  are  yet  made,  and  made 
with  truth.  If,  upon  thought  and  re- 
flection,  ho  finds  our  remarks  just,  he 
will  have  more  reason  to  thank,  than 
be  offended  at  our  seemiijg  severity. 
We  have  great  respect  for  Sir  David's 
genius ;  but  we  love  the  arts,  and,  ac- 
cording^to  our  ability,  will  tell  the 
truth.  These  latter  remarks  we  would 
likewise  extend  to  one  we  greatlv  ad- 
Dure,  £.  Landseer ;  but  we  admire 
him  not  in  all,  and  suspect  he  is  run- 
ning very  fast  into  a  style  and  manner 
inferior  to  his  powers,  and  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  English  school ;  for 
he  is  too  much  admired  not  to  have 
imitators.  We  wish  he  were  chiefly 
the  painter  of  fables.  His  animals, 
especially  his  dogs,  are  of  the  fabulous 
days  of  Asop,  when  they  could  speak, 
and  in  this  he  is  poetical,  how 
pathetically  beautiful  is  No.  112— 
••  The  old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner.'^ 
There  is  honest  ^rief.  What  a  tale 
of  byffone  familianty,duty,  and  mutual 
affection,  does  that  creature's  head 
exhibit,  watching  at  the  coffin  of  his 
master.  It  is  a  very  touching  picture, 
admirably  painted,  and  with  a  tone  of 
color  consonant  to  the  feeling;  by 
some  oversight  the  foot  of  the  animal 
is  omitted,  or  too  faintly  marked  in 
the  shadow.  No.  803,  "  Spaniels,  the  . 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle," 
and  325,  •*  Friends,"  are  of  the  same 
charming  fabulous  power.  Other  pic- 
tures there  are  of  nis,  which  are  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  of  higher  preten- 
sions,  but  they  please  us  not  so  well. 
They  show  more  painting,  more  put- 
ting together,  and  manual  dextenty ; 
but  they  have  not  the  deling  and 
Nature,  If  we  may  use  an  ill  term, 
and  with  a  little  sonening  of  its  force, 
we  should  say  they  are  flashy.  Even 
the  execution  is  a  trifle  too  flippant, 
and  yet  to  our  eyes  they  are  tamo, 
almost  insipid ;  after  the  first  look  there 
is  nothing  for  contemplation  in  them  ; 
and  there  is  a  somethmg  in  the  color- 
ing  that  is  positively  disagreeable; 
perhaps,  too,  they  are  in  too  light  a 
key.  What  we  object  to  in  the 
coloring  is  a  manner  of  setting  off 
the  strong  colors  by  the  contrast  of 
drab.   Staafield  has  much  of  this,  and 
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there  are  too  many  imitators  of  both. 
No.  186,  "Return  from  Hawking," 
has  too  much  of  this  light  drab,  op- 
posed to  violent  color.  This  picture 
18  what  would  be  called  beautifully 
painted ;  but  to  our  eye  it  rather  wants 
vigor.  The  figures  are  certainly 
weak.  No.  160,  "The  Highlands,^' 
is  in  the  manner  of  a  vignette  ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  a  procession  over  a  bridge,  the 
Highlands  in  the  background.  The 
background  is  disagreeably  light. 
Nor  do  we  like  the  grouping  of  the 
figures;  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why 
the  picture  should  not  be  extended  to 
an  indefinite  length,which  is  certainly 
an  error  in  composition ;  for  we  hold 
that  every  picture,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  should  frame  in 
itself  We  look  upon  this  and  the 
former  picture  as  a  display  of  dexteri- 
ty, to  wnich  more  important  things  are 
sacrificed.  We  fear  the  ready  capti- 
vation  of  this  style  of  auctioneering 
painting,  as  we  should  call  it,  where 
every  thing  is  "  put  up"  to  Mr.  Ro- 
bins^i  display  pitch. 

We  had  once  hopes  that  landscape 
would  have  been  revived  in  Calcott, 
now  Sir  A.  W.  Calcott,  and  a  more 
fit  person  to  bear  this  royal  mark  of 
honor  there  is  not.  How  beautiful  are 
his  sea-coasts — they  have  the  very 
marine  and  salt  impregnated  atmos- 
phere, and  are  redolent  of  health  and 
freshness;  but  we  have  none  of  these 
now.  He  has  caught  the  feshion,  and 
18  a  painter  of  localities ;  yet  not  alto- 
gether is.  For  here  is  No.  104, 
"RaflaeUe  and  the  Pomarina."  This 
is  very  agreeable  and  unpresuming, 
the  attitudes  easy,  and  the  repose 
pleasing ;  perhaps  the  background  is 
too  light  r  and  why  should  the  Forna- 
rina  be  so  dark?  and  why  should  not 
Rafiaelle  be  more  frraceful  and  more 
handsome,  more  like  his  known  por- 
traits 1  Perhaps  there  are  authorities ; 
but  if  so,  they  make  the  portraits  less 
pleasing  than  they  might  be,  and  we 
confess  we  wish  other  names  had  been 
given  them.  We  could  not  but  ob- 
serve  how  much  more  true  keeping 
there  is  in  the  coloring  of  this  picture 
than  in  most  of  the  portraits  in  the 
exhibition.  The  fact  is,  a  painter  of 
external  nature  has  a  better  under- 
standing of  this  part  of  his  art ;  for  he 
is  better  acquainted  with  the  efifect  of 
atmosphere  upon  every  tint,  and  he 
can  place  his  figures  out  of  doors. 
His  Na  179, "  Becoo,  on  the  ami  of 


Genoa,**  is  very  sweetly  painted ;  for 
mere  locality  it  is  pleasing ;  but  there 
is  nothing  poetical  either  in  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  manner  of  treating  it. 

No.  164.  "Aurora,  painted  for  a 
compartment  in  a  ceiling  of  Sir  John 
Soane's  Museum. — H.  Howard."  Mr. 
Howard  has  been  painter  to  Aurora 
and  the  Hours  so  long,  that  he  thinks, 
perhaps,  he  has  a  right  to  make  them 
a  little  older,  forgetful  of  their  light- 
ness and  immortality.  This  is  a 
fiiilure ;  and  we  would  remind  him  of 
the  old  song  as  a  motto,  "  The  Juavf 
Hours  are  almost  past,"  and  yet  these 
stick,  and  do  not  pass  on.    This  is  a 

8 roof  that  practice,  if  confined  to  one 
ling,  is  not  always  perfect. 

No.  193.  "  Anindel  Mill  and  Cas- 
tle.—The  late  J.  Constable."  We 
cannot  consider  this  picture  finished  ; 
and  it  is  therefore  unfair  to  exhibit  it 
As  far  as  it  goes,  it  has  all  the  defects 
for  which  poor  Mr.  Constable  was  lat- 
terly remarkable.  We  were  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  his  death — we  had 
criticised  his  pictures  very  freely,  and 
we  think  Justly,  and  wei^e  in  hopes  he 
would  have  lived  to  recover  his  repu- 
tation as  a  painter.  Does  not  this 
show  that  artists  cannot  afiford  trifling 
with  the  pursuit — ^they  cannot  return 
to  the  true  path  when  they  would  1 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Constable  was 
very  well  informed  in  all  matters  of 
art.  He  is  therefore  a  loss  to  the  pro- 
fession. It  is  not  likely  that  his 
later  style  will  have  many  admirers 
nor  inutators.  We  can  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  vagaries  of  art  into 
which  many  really  clever  men  have 
fallen,  in  which  they  seem  totally  to 
have  lost  themselves.  We  are  sorry 
Constable  is  gone ;  some  of  his  earlier 
pictures  were  both  sweetly  and  vigo- 
rously painted. 

No.  138.  "Scene  in  the  Greek 
War.  Selling  Captives. — C.  L. 
Eastlake,  R.A."  We  do  not  think 
Mr.  Eastlake  has  done  justice  to  him- 
self in  this  picture ;  it  is  weak,  and 
yet  conspicuous,  and  the  captives 
want  interest.  There  is  too  much 
display  of  costume,  and  not  a  due 
subordination  kept  up  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  figures,  so  that  they  crowd 
upon  the  eye,  claiming  too  equally 
observation.  We  think  this  a  speci- 
men of  the  false  style  of  the  English 
school  in  historical  subjects. 

No.  202.  "Change  of  Pasture.— 
J.  Ward,  R.A."    Part  of  the  badr- 
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froond  of  this  picture  is  pleasing 
enough.  We  never  greatly  admirwl 
Mr-  Ward's  overcharged  muscular 
hulls.  They  are  hard  and  wirj',  and 
we  douht  it  they  are  true  to  nature ; 
but  never  having  attended  a  show  of 
prize-cattle,  we  speak  with  diffidence ; 
but  this  specinien  does  not  encourage 
us  to  become  feeder,  nor  to  attend 
Smithfield.  But  what  strange  per- 
versity of  misconception  can  have  in- 
ducecf  Mr.  Ward  to  follow  his  own 
••  igDis  iatuus"  of  allegory,  and,  worse 
th£n  all,  his  sacred  subjects?  Was 
ever  such  a  destitute  poverty  as  his 
"Hemy,  No.  215^  Study  of  a  head 
for  the  Waterloo  Allegory !"  and 
how  strange  his  description—^  She  is 
absorbed  in  a  rapture  of  thankfulness 
in  the  prospect  of  being  about  to  pour 
out  her  full  horn  upon  Britannia  and 
her  attendants."  Vide  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  the  Allegory,  by  De 
Victun.  Sydney  Smith  rthe  Keve- 
rend)  talks  about  being  ahsarhei  by 
the  bishops  as  no  very  pleasant  thing ; 
{)erhape  he  has  seen  Mr.  Ward's  agony 
of  the  absorption.  The  figure  seems 
first  to  have  been  parboiled,  and  is  in  a 
semi-vanishing  state.  How  strange! 
Then  again  at  another  look,  we  doubt 
if  she  has  not  been  drunk  on  the  pre- 
nises,  and  is  looking  for  another 
horn  to  spill  over  poor  Britannia  and 
her  attendants.  We  seriously  think 
the  hanging  committee  ore  greatly  re- 
prehen^le  for  the  insult  to  religious 
feeling  in  admitting  Mr.  Ward's  No. 
446,  '♦Intercession  — Father,  forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do."  As  a  work  of  art,  it  has  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  merit ;  and  a 
more  wretched  conception  of  so  sub- 
lime a  subject  never  was  perpetrated 
upon  canvass.  The  committee  are 
greatly  to  blame. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr.  Lee  great- 
ly fallen  aS  this  yean  He  has  three 
pKtures— we  lodked  for  them  in  the 
catalogue  with  some  hope.  He  is 
strangelT  forgetting  what  landscape 
should  be.  There  Is  nothing  engtu 
ging  in  his  scenes  at  this  Ei£ibition, 
nor  are  they  agreeable  in  color.  His 
t20,  »The  Coast  of  East  LothiM:^" 
tt  painful  to  the  eye.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  never  dud  assume  this  ajv- 
pearance— it  is  like  a  drab  doth  seen 
through  white  muslin.  But  his  402, 
•Ferry-boat  on  the  river  Thames,'* 
made  us  wonder  what  he  coidd  have 
aseo  in  die.floeae  to  have  tei^pted  him 
80* 


to  paint  it.  It  is  a  disagreeable  dis- 
play of  white  and  drab  clay,  most  un- 
inviting water,  and  trees  such  as  we 
never  wish  to  take  shelter  under.  Is 
there  no  natural  richness  of  soil  and 
foliage  within  reach  —  no  scene  of 
quiet  repose,  of  refreshing  green,  that 
we  must  batten  on  moors  and  swamps, 
or  get  sun-baked  upon  chalk  and  clay  1 
We  hope  Mr.  Lee  is  now  again  at  the 
more  romantic  river  beds — among  the 
hills  —  for  whose  beauties  he  once" 
seemed  to  have  an  eye  and  taste. 

No.  241.  **  Desdertiona  interceding 
for  Cassio.  •—  J.  R.  Herbert"  Oh  I 
what  an  Othello ;  we  excuse  him  for 
strangling  Desdemona,  for  loving  such 
a  fellow.  **0h,  Desdemona,  Desde- 
mona, oh !"  Othello !  a  thick  vulgar 
black !  and  certainly  not  a  Moor- 
would  we  could  have  no  more  of  Ve- ' 
nice  in  any  shape ;  but  this  is  by  Ihr 
the  worst. 

No.  235,  "The  English  harvest; 
a  dream  of  the  dden  time ;  Plough- 
ing—Sunrise. J.  P.  Knight,  A." 
This  is  very  sketchy,  but  very  like 
Nature — a  little  more  work,  and  atten- 
tion to  texture,  which  such  subjects 
require,  would  have  greatly  improved 
this  picture.  We  dislike  not  the  in- 
troduction oi  the  artist — it  identifies 
him  with  the  scene  and  the  spectator 
too.  The  tree  behind  him  is  bad ;  his 
team  and  plough  not  very  well  drawn, 
too  thick  and  shortened.  .  Every  part 
is  a  little  too  crude — ^but  there  is  pro- 
mise in  the  picture ;  and  it  would  ap- 
Cr  that  Mr.  Knight  dares  think  for 
iself,  for  it  is  not  an  imitation. 

We  now  come  to  Mr.  Martin's  great 
picture  of  the  Deluge.  No.  403, 
**The  Deluge.  J.  Martin."  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr. 
Martin's  quarrel  with  the  Academy, 
and  rejoice  that  he  has  laid  aside  all 
angary  feeling,  and  has  become  an  ex- 
hiluter.  But  we  are  sorry  we  cannot 
congratulate  Mr.  Martin  nor  the  Aca- 
demy on  the  particular  picture  which 
he  has  chosen  to  exhibit  Mr.  Martin 
has  a  very  peculiar  manner.  But  we 
doubt  ifhenasever  doeelyand  tho- 
roughly reasoned  with  himself  on  his 
own  style.  We  will  venture  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations  before 
we  make  our  remarks  tipon  tiie  pic- 
ture before  us.  It  appears«to  us  that 
works  of  sublimity  should,  above  all 
others,  be  most  simple— diould,  avoid 
as  much  as  possible,  being  cut  up  mto 
a  muttipUdtj  of  parts  r-  otherwise 
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there  cannot  be  the  strong,  vivid,  por- 
traying of  the  grand  idea ;  and  that 
such  subjects  should  be  treated  with 
awful  and  appropriate  color,  irreat 
breadth  of  light  and  shade,  and,  above 
all,  should  have  a  characteristic  bold- 
Bess,  we  would  almost  say,  audacity 
of  execution  ;  as  if  the  hand,  speaking 
without  presumption,  were  creating 
the  erandeur  it  has  to  bring  forth, 
that  the  whole  should  burst  into  reaU* 
ty  without  effort.  Now  we  think  Mr. 
Martin  has  never  so  considered  the 
manner  of  portraying  sublime  sub- 
jects. The  effort,  the  appearance  of 
miniature,  and  elaborate  handling  in 
his  pictures,  is  most  painful  and  de- 
structive of  all  greatness — but  when, 
upon  examination,  wo  find  the  detail 
to  be  the  almost  endless  repetition  of 
the  same  parts,  with  scarcely  any  va- 
riety, the  original  conception  is  lost  in 
the  infinite  littlenesses  that  present 
themselves  over  every*  inch  of  the  can- 
vass. The  color,  we  said,  should  be 
awful  and  appropriate ;  but  here,  like- 
wise, is  variety  required,  or  it  is  all 
one  mass,  meaning  nothing.  The 
great  faults.of  Mr.  Martin  seem  to  ori- 
ginate in  his  misconceptions  of  theses 
we  may  call  them,  principles  of  great- 
ness ;  and  we  would  the  more  urge 
him  to  review  his  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  we  recollect,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  ^urts  and  manufactures,  be  stated 
that  the  cost  of  time  and  labor  be- 
stowed on  his  pictures  necessarily  ren- 
dered them  so  expensive,  that  he  could 
not  follow  the  art  with  profit,  or  the 
expectation  of  patronage.  Now  we 
firmly  believe  if  he  were  to  bestow  a 
tenth  part  of  the  time  and  labor, 
dash  away  more  fireely,  and  leave 
more  to  the  imagination,  one  source 
of  the  sublime — we  firmlj  believe  he 
would  paint  much  better  pictures,better 
please  Doth  himself  and  the  public,  and 
obtain  the  patronage  he  would  merit. 
The  Deluffe  has  all  the  defects  we  have 
mentioned.  We  know  not  at  first  what 
it  is— at  any  distance  where  such  a 
subject  should  be  seen  it  is  nothing-— 
it  looks  like  a  large  polished  dark  ja- 
panned tea-tray,  over  which  some  red 
ink  and  cream  had  been  spilt  and  run 
bto  streaks ;  n^e  never  thmk  of  any 
thing  sublime.  It  may  be  chaos  in- 
deed, but  a  japanned  chaos,  which,  to 
our  surprise  on  inspection,  is  no  chaos 
at  all,  but  an  elaborate  repetition  of  the 
aanae  pattani  o?er  eyerj  inch  of  i^ 


without  the  slightest  attempt  that  we 
can  perceive  of  any  general  eflSsct  as 
a  whole.  We  have  heard  of  a  moun- 
tain  of  a  mole-hill,  but  here  is  one  of 
an  ant-hill,  and  all  the  ants  at  work* 
To  us  all  this  is  the  extrenne  of  littlo* 
ness — ^the  repetition  of  the  parts  is 
ridiculous;  but  on  examining  again, 
we  find  strange  things,  as  we  must 
expect,  but  in  the  dark  mass  it  is  some 
time  before  we  find  them.  We  shall 
never  see  a  deluge  again,  but  if  we 
were  to  see  one,  we  are  sure  it  would 
contradict  Mr.  Martin.  We  should 
see  at  one  glance  and  half  an  eye  the 
thing  at  once,  and  we  should  see  no* 
thing  but  the  deluge.  We  never 
should,  or  could  see,  nor  stop  to  see  a 
millionth  part  of  the  things  Mr.  Mar« 
tin  shows  us,  and  never  should  think 
of  asking  whether  they  were  there  or 
no.  We  doubt  if,  in  the  partial  flood- 
ing of  Sidmouth,  the  celebrated  Mrs. 
Partington  ever  took  an  inventory  of 
her  goods.  But  Mr.  Martin  stands 
amid  the  great  deluge  of  the  world 
perfectly  unmoved,  and  catalogues  its 
chattels  like  an  appraiser,  though  three 
bloody  moons — and  why  three  1 — are 
staring  him  in  the  face,  as  well  as  they 
can  through  their  veils — nay,  like  tM 
Parisian  |)olice,  he  takes  miniatures  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  sit  to 
hhn  very  patiently  before  their  last 
dip.  The  water  is  very  ambiguous^ 
and  is  certainly  very  tame  in  itzfary ; 
and  we  have  a  striking  phenomenoD, 
— ^tho  water  engendenng  lightning. 
Here,  indeed,  are  all  the  elements,  but 
none  very  actively  doing  their  duty, 
and  an  apologetic  veil  of  midnig^ 
creeping  over  the  whole,  so  that  after 
long  gazing  we  are  in  the  condition  of 
the  old  woman  in  the  nursery  tale^ 
who  thought  it  high  time  to  walk  home. 
"  Water  won't  quench  fire,  fire  wont 
bum  stick,  stick  won*t  beat  kid,  kid 
won't  eo,  so  'tis  almost  midnight,  and 
home  I  must  go."  We  have  no  nodoA 
of  such  sublimity. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  see  No.  400^ 
**Rich  and  rare  were  the  cems  she 
wore.  —  F.  Danby."  It  is  of  a  youDc 
lady  traversing  the  country  onhfumec^ 
with  a  jewel  of  jnreat  value  on  the  xa^ 
of  the  wand.  The  subject  is  good— 
the  principal  figoie  is  very  pretty* 
But  when  we  recollect  what  Danfy 
has  done  in  the  ''Opening  of  tM 
sixth  seal,''  a  truly  sublime  plctureip 
and  paint^  wi^  great  streneth  and 
sphrn*  we  deeply  lament  the  fiiUfaigo£ 
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We  know  not  what  has  become  of  that 
picture— we  wiah  it  was  preserved,  tor 
that  is  real  sublimity. 

We  were  very  much  struck  with 
No.  479,  "Bohemian  Gipsies — D. 
Maclise,  A.,"  not  because  we  like  the 
subject  or  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  but 
because  there  is  in  it  great  promise^ 
and  a  power  over  the  figure  unequal- 
led in  the  exhibition  ;  all  the  sky  and 
background  is  too  light,  nor  is  general 
effect  attended  to,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  power  of  delineating  character, 
and  the  painter  seems  to  have  the  rea- 
dv  skill  to  draw  the  human  figure  in 
all  imaginable  attitudes.  There  ar^  two 
strongly  marked  figures  in  the  fore- 
grouod,  that  are  excellent.  We  ex- 
pect greater  things  of  Mr.  Maclise. 

No.  487.  ••  Testa  of  the  Madonna 
del  Arco  at  Naples.— P.  Williams." 
This  sends  far  into  the  back  ground  all 
specimens  of  the  ^udy  school  ever 
seen.  How  many  artists  must  be  ready 
to  die  with  envy  at  the  sight !  Our 
em  could  not  see  it  long,  but  for  the 
short  tune  we  could  bear  the  blaze, 
there  anpeared  good  drawing,  group- 
ing andjbainting. 

No.  502  plunged  us,  in  Imagination, 
into  Norwegian  wilds.  This  picture 
of  Mr.  T.  F^arnley's  is  not,  perhaps, 
qmte  vip>rously  enough  painted  tor 
tne  subject,  yet  it  is  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  landscape  in  the  exhibition. 

We  well  know  tne  beautiful  scenery 
of  Cliflon,  with  itsterraces  and  woods ; 
and  seeing  the  subject  in  the  catalogue, 
No.  515,  and  by  J.  B.  Pyne,  we  ex- 
pected a  very  grand  view  of  local  sce- 
nery. We  were  strongly  disappointed. 
It  is  a  mean  subject,  poor  objects  oc- 
cupying the  greater  space;  without 
wacter,  very  poor  and  thin ;  with  no 
color,  disagreeably  white.  Mr.  Pyne 
is  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  we  can- 
M  Imagine  in  what  sick  fit  he  painted 
laiapicture. 

HkWe  cannot  afford  space  for  more 
remarks— we  doubt  not  there  may 
be  rood  pictures  we  have  not  no- 
ticed—we  nave  remarked  freely  upon 
thoae  that  chiefly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  they  are  fair  speci- 
Wflosofthe  English  school.  We  have 
purposely  avoided  speaking  of  por- 
traiia  as  portraits— they  are  so  many, 
and  so  like  each  other  m  general,  that 
toe  task  would  be  endless.  Nor  Is  it 
WIT  Diovinoe  to  criticise  sculpture :  we 
vomd,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance 
of  that  art,  8ay,tiiat  we  ±aa&t  sculp, 
tore  much  mom  advanoed  wan  paint. 
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ing,  and  were  very  much  struck  with 
a  tittle  statute  in  marble,  representing 
Love  disguised  as  a  Shepherd,— J. 
Gibson,  R.  A. 

"  Chi  crederia  che  sotto  omana  forma, 
E  sotto  qaeste  pastorale  spoglie 
Fosse  nasoo&to  an  Dio  V 

VAminta  di  Tu^so, 

»we,  in  our  dreams,  fiir  out  of  dull  re- 
alities, would  readily  sav,  we  believe. 
We  made  some  remarks  on  the  Suf- 
folk Street  Cfallery,  but  it  would  only 
be  fatiguing  to  revert  to  them  now ; 
and  as  that  Gallery  is,  perhaps,  but  a 
reflection  of   the  academical  blaze, 
what  we  have  already  said  may  suffi- 
ciently show  the  state  of  the  arts  among 
us.    May  they  prosper  1— that  they 
may,    artists    should  know  what  is 
really  thought  of  their  works,  without 
flattery.     We  lament  to  say,  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  some 
whom  we  do  not  now  admire,  are  in- 
curable, and  will  rather  be  out  of  hu- 
mor than  do  justice  to  our  criticism, 
and  will  ascribe  motives  we  have  not. 
We  have  no  motives  but  the  promotion 
of  art.  We  have  sicken  out  plainly  be. 
fore,  and  will  a^in  if  we  live ;  and  as 
long  as  a  great  R.  A.  can  obtain  more 
ardent  admirers  and  higher  prices  for 
every   monstrosity,  we   noust  expect 
monstrosities  will  grow.    We  reool. 
lect  an  anecdote  in  point :— Poor  old 
Walter  of  Hereford,  good  and  wcMrthy 
creature  as  he  was,  who  knew  every 
body,  and  whom  every  body  knew,  the 
collector  ot  drawings,  told  us  once 
that  he  ordered  a  head  in  pencil  of  a 
celebrated  draughtsman  of  that  day ; 
when  it  came  home  Walter  objected 
to  a  wart  in  the  face ;  the  artist  took 
it  away,  and  brought  it  back  again 
with  two  warts.    It  was  sent  back 
agnin  to  be  rectified-^they  were  to  be 
taken  off,  not  ptit  on.     It  came  back, 
however,  with  three,  and  so  on,  till  the 
whole  face  was  so  covered  with  warts 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  another; 
and  finally,  with  this  message,  that 
•*  if  he  pleased  he  might  go  to  an  old 
woman  and  have  them  charmed  off  for 
sixpence  a-piece— but  that  if  he,  the 
artist,   put  on  one  more,  he  would 
charge  him  double  prioe.** 

So  we  riiall  not  to  surprised  neoct 
year  to  find  for  every  fault  we  hftve 
found,  a  great  increase,  they  having 
strangely  moltipUed  already ;  and  ^ve 
rinomly  hope  tome  very  ineonsi- 
derate  persons  may  befocmdlo  pay 
double  pnoe  for  tfaenu 
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You  wish  to  know  my  historjr,  my 
dear  Fanny.  If  the  aelineation  of 
vanity  and  its  vexations,  of  pride  and 
its  humiliations,  of  affection  and  its 
disappointment,  can  while  away  a 
^WB  c^  ennui  from  that  pretty  fore- 
Jiead,  and  mingle,  perhaps,  some  in- 
struction with  the  little  amusement  it 
may  afford,  my  task,  albeit  a  painful 
one,  is  gladly  undertaken. 

Now,  puss  I— you  have  had  a  very 
good  breakfast— go  to  sleep !  there ! 
00  my  knee,  and  don't  entangle  my 
silks. 

You  can  scarcely  remember  my  mo- 
Aer— your  grandmother— Fanny?  no 
indeed— ^ow  should  youl  She  died 
before  you  came  into  the  world.  But 
3K)U  hav^  often  heard  me  speak  of  her> 
and  I  daresay  you  know  that  she 
eloped  from  a  boarding-school,  when 
scarcely  fifteen,  with  Sir  Francis  Har- 
good,  a  dashinff  young;  baronet  of  two- 
and-twenty,  who  stole  her  heart  with 
his  silver  spurs  •and  black  moustaches. 

My  mother  was  only  sixteen  when 
she  was  brought  to  bed  of  n^e ;  and 
very  angry,  asl  afterwards  heard,  Sir 
Francis  was,  that  it  wasn't  a  boy  in- 
stead  of  a  girl-*for  He  had  plenty  oi 
broad  lands,  though  his  income  was 
narrow  eoought  his  property  being 
mostly  raorteaged  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming debts  which  his  youthful  ex- 
travagance (for  he  was  very  gay  and 
in  the  most  expensive  circles)  had  ga^ 
thered  round  him.  However,  it  could 
not  be  helped  now,  and  being  natural- 
ly an  easy  tempered  man,  he  was  soon 
xeconcited  tothedisappointnxent ;  and, 
though  I  do  not  think  he  was  ever  very 
fond  df  me,  he  always  treated  me  with 
groat  civility— almost,  indeedt  kind- 
ness—which, I  fimcy,  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  parental  affection  he  was 
capable  of. 

I  do  not  reooliect  any  appearances  of 
real  love  betwieen  him  and  my  mother, 
though  I  never  saw  them  quarrel ;  to 
besure^  be  always  called  her  ^^my 
dear,"  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
him  give  her  a  kiss  sometimes  when  he 
was  feaving  home  for  a  month's  shoot- 
ing ;  but,  fhrther  than  that,  there  were 
none  of  those  little  endearments  and 
reciprocal  confidences  which  I  have 
^tften  heard  of  as  the  sweetest  joys  of 
the  manrkd  state.  .  But>  after  all*  I 


dare  say  those  joys  exist  more  in  fancy 
than  reality ;  for  my  part,  I  know  I 
have  many  thoughts  which  I  should 
hesitate  to  confide  even  to  you,  my 
pretty  niece !  much  more  to  a  man. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  my  mother  was  not 
awoman  calculated  to  inspire  affection. 
She  was  haughty  and  commanding  in 
manner,  and,  in  her  presence,  the  easy 
Sir  Francis  sank  into  a  complete  non- 
entity. Yet  she  was  very  beautifhl ! 
the  counterpart  of  yourself,  my  little 
love !  just  the  same  luxuriant,  richly* 
brown  hair ;  and  the  same  full  hazel 
eyes,  and  snriall  mouth,  and  perfect  fi- 
gure !  but  she  did  not  dress  as  prettiXj 
and  simply  as  you  do :  neither  did  she 
dance  (to  mv  mind)  near  so  graceful- 
ly as  you,  though  she.  was  generally 
considered  a  perfect  dancer;  she 
laughed  a  good  deal  more,  but  did  not 
smile  so  often  or  so  gladljr  as  you. 

For  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of 
my  life  I  saw  very  littleof  my  nK3^er ; 
though,  during  the  winter  months 
while  we  liv^  in  the  country,  she 
used  to  have  your  mother  (who  was 
born  two  years  after)  and  me,  brought 
in  every  day  after  dinner,  to  eat  a  slice 
of  pineapple,  and  drink  papa's  health 
(it  was  tne  fashion  to  dnnk  healths 
then)  in  half  a  glass  of  claret  But  in 
summer,  when  we  went  to  London, 
we  scarcely  ever  saw  her  more  than 
once  or  twice  a-week,  when  she  visited 
the  nursery  to  give  us  each  a  cold  kiss 
and  say  to  nurse,  •*  I  hq?e  they  are 
well  and  good  V*  if  the  answer  was  in 
the  affirmative,  she  left  the  room  with 
another  kiss  to  each ;  if  not,  she  gave 
orders  for  summoning  the  physician, 
and  omitted  the  kiss  for  fear  of  in- 
fection. 

But  as  I  grew  older,  and  approached 
the  usual  period  of  emancipation  from 
governesses  and  music-masters,  I  was 
admitted  much  more  firequentlv  into 
my  mother's  presence ;  and  the  in- 
creased interest  she  seemed  to  take 
in  mjr  pursuits  and  attainments  was  as 
surprismg  as  gratifying  to  me.  I  was 
not  then  aware  of  the  accession  of  im- 
portance which  a  showy  and  accom- 
plished daughter  brinffsto  a  woman  of 
lashion  ;  of  the  spl^dor  reflected  hj 
a  high  connexion ;  and  the  compa- 
rative ease  of  filiinff  «  drawiogroom 
when  a  beauty  may  be  ranked  among 
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the  fixed  stars  of  the  social  galaxy. 
The  sagacious  nods  and  mysterious 
whispers  touching  a  **  good  match,"  a 
«•  suitable  connexion,"  and  a  ••  splen- 
did catch,"  which  succeeded  every 
mark  of  approbation  bestowed  on  my 
mode  of  dressing,  or  my  improving 
voice,  fell,  at  first,  unmeaning  and 
wearisome  on  my  ears  ;  but,  by  do- 
grees,  the  connexion  between  a  ••  good 
match  "  and  a  good  figure — a  ^  good 
catch,"  and  oood  looks,perfoctly  recon- 
ciled me  to  tne  term,  and  I  soon  began 
to  think  that  the  one  was  a  desirable 
and  requisite  consequence  irom  the 
others. 

Ugly  and  crooked  as  I  am  now, 
Fanny !— nay,  donl  contradict  me, 
child  J— to  you  I  daresay  my  looks  are 
welcome  and  pleasant,  because  y<m 
love  me,  and  love  "looks  not  with  the 
eyesibut  with  the  mind" — ^but  to  others 
I  know  I  am  crabbed,  and  withered, 
and  loathsome— and  I  care  not  to 
think  it !  I  have'  done  with  vanity 
now  ! — but  it  was  not  always  so  ! — 
these  dim  eyes,  and  sunken  cheeks, 
and  withered  hands,  have  been  stars, 
and  roses,  and  snow,  in  their  day ;  and 
TOWS  oflove  and  adoration,  which  were 
to  tnumph  over  time,  and  change,  and 
death,  have  been  breathed  ere  now  at 
my  feet,  and  Heaven  called  to  witness 
oaths  whose  performance  Heaven  has 
vet  to  see  ;  nut  it  matters  not— ••  at 
lovers*  perjuries,  they  say,  Jove 
laughs.^ 

You  are  not  •*  come  out"  yet,Panny ! 
— It*s  a  bad  plan  to  bring  girls  out  too 
young,  and  i  often  tell  your  mother 
so.  The  gentlemen  are  apt  to  dismiss 
ail  serious  thoughts  in  addressing  a 
very  youn^  dkbutemlt^  and  proposals 
are  never  mtended — nothing  beyond 
a  flirtation !  Then,  when  she  reaches 
a  proper  age,  she  is  exposed  to  the 
dangerous  imputation  of  being  older 
than  she  looks.  People  will  say, 
"this  is  absolutely  Miss  So-and-So^s 
third  season,  and  only  see  how  young 
she  ]ooks?..depend  upon  it  she  rouges  !** 
— aod  thus  the  poor  girl  is  condemned 
to  unmerited  neglect  by  the  thought- 
lessness of  another  in  hurrying  her  too 
aoon  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

My  mother  was  a  consummate  ma- 
ncBiivrer,  and  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  too  early  dthit ;  she 
was  also  a  blue,  and  had  reduced  the 
art  of  manoBuvring  to  a  perfect  sys- 
^n  of  philosophy,  on  which*  she  de- 
fivered  her  sentiments  with  the  autho- 


rity, and  in  the  language,  of  a  Locke 
or  a  Bacon.  She  took  care  that  I 
should  not  come  out  before  I  had  at- 
tained a  sufficiently  dignified  and  wo* 
manly  appearance  to  command  a  pro- 
per degree  of  respect  from  my  ad- 
mirers ;  and  I  was  earnestly  exhorted 
not  to  encourage,  or,  indeed,  permit, 
any  thing  approaching  to  flirtation,  ex- 
cept in  younger  sons,  and  that  rarely. 
••  Flirtation,  my  dear  Mary,"  ob^rved 
my  mother,  with  great  earnestness^ 
**  flirtation  in  match-makinr  is  like  a 
wrong  note  in  a  concerted  piece — it 
puts  out  all  the  performers ;  and  over- 
turns at  once  tne  pleasing  fabric  of 
harmony  which  has  so  careifully  been 
raised.  A  man  never  thinks  a  second 
time  of  the  girl  he  flirts  with— she  has 
amused  him  for  half-an-hour,  just  as 
the  ballet  or  the  pantomime  has,  and 
is  as  soon  forgotten  ;  for  there  is  no 
impression  so  transient  as  that  of  mere 
amusement.  When  you  have  once  as- 
certained the  eligibility  of  your  ad- 
mirer, put  a  stop  at  once  to  ail  ligl^ 
advances,  or  you  will  find,  too  late, 
how  fetal  is  your  forbearance.  Study 
well  the  character  of  the  man  you  havo 
marked  for  ycmr  own, — ^if  he  is  silent, 
talk  to  him ;  if  he  is  talkative,  listen 
to  him  ;  if  he  is  vain,  flatter  him  ;  if 
he  is  femiliar,  repel ;  if  bashful,  en- 
coura^  him ; — ^yet  let  not  your  re- 
pulse  DO  too  forbidding,  as  your  en^ 
oouragement  should  not  be  too  warm ; 
by  the  one  you  unloose  the  chains  yon 
have  woven,  by  the  other  yoa  draw 
them  too  tight  and  they  break ;  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  felicity  in  chooshig 
the  proper  medium,  which  the  educa^ 
tion  I  have  given  you,  and  the  tact  yon 
naturally  possess  will  best  instruct. 

**  And  do  not  imagine  that,  like 
most  mothers,  I  lay  an  interdict  upon 
younger  sons  and  flirtations ;  on  the 
contrary,  thoueh  I  do  not  recommend 
you  to  seek  or  mvite  them,  yet  I  would 
by  no  means  advise  3rou  to  shun  them 
altogether  ;  for  the  more  admirers  a 
girl^has  the  more  she  attracts,  and  the 
greater  emulation  she  excites  ;  and  a 
younger  son  may  often  prove  a  power- 
ful engine  in  rousing  jealousy  or  pique 
in  the  breast  of  an  elder  brother,  of 
the  efficacy  of  which  weapons  every 
woman  of  tact  is  well  aware.  And 
now,  my  child,  before  you  enter  on 
your  new  path,  let  me  give  you  two 
maxims,  wnich  1  can  only  regret  were 
not  sooner  acquired,a8,  with  my  attrac- 
tions (and  I  flatter  you,  Mary,  as  much 
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aa  myself),  I  nugiit  have  made  a  matdi 
very  superior  to  tbe  oae  which  youthibl 
folly  dictated.  They  are  the  golden 
rules  of  life— the  open*sesame  of  en^ 
joyxneot-— 

•«  Money  n  power,— 

<*  Power  is  the  true  source  of  hap- 
piness.'' 

I  well  recollect  we  were  sitting  in 
my  mother's  dressing-room;  her  toi- 
lette was  not  completed,  and^  as  I 
looked  into  her  face  when  the  last  word 
passed  her  lips,  and  saw  the  deep 
wrlnlslea  in  the  as  yet  unrouged  cheek, 
and  met  the  fipiritless  glance  of  the 
languid  eye,  1  unconsdously  asked 
myself  if  tnese  were  the  traces  of  hap- 
piness !  but  eren  then  the  magic  tint 
was  applied  and  the  question  and  the 
wrinue  were  alike  forgotten. 

The  unusual  g[ravity  and  philosophi- 
cal precision  with  which  my  mother 
had  pronounced  her  homily  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  vouthAil  mind, 
and  I  ardently  longetT  to  obtain  the 
same  title  to  aavise  which  her  tact  and 

Trience  had  given  her. 
came  out  with  every  advantage. 
Undor  the  auspices'of  Lady  Francis 
Hargood  how  could  I  fail  or  success  1 
Not  a  fd^d— -not  a  plait— was  without 
its  deflnite  object  in  promoting  the  har- 
mony of  the  wMemSu  ;  a  pin  more  or 
less  would  have  marred  aU  ;  an  extra 
droop  of  the  feathers  would  have 
amounted  to  absolute  deformity  I  for 
I  was  perfect  in  perfection,  and  ''on  a 
lestal  robe  a  speqic  is  contamination.'' 
A  royal  ball  was  selected  as  the  worthy 
•lageof  so  hopeful  a  c^6citon(s,  and 
the  admiring  and  envious  gaze  of  a 
whole  host  oc  aristocracy,  **  the  expec- 
tancy and  rose  of  this  fair  state," 
meted  my  entrance  as  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  evening.  Royalty  itself 
was  pleased  to  bestow  auaible  enco- 
miums on  my  beauty,  and  a  gallant 
Since  solicited  my  hand  for  the  first 
nee.  Blushing  and  trembling,  I  went 
through  the  measured  movements  of 
the  mmuet,  scarcely  even  conscious  of 
the  flattering  whisper  which  resounded 
on  eveiT  side.  I  forgot  at  once  all 
the  artinciai  airs  and  studied  attitudes^ 
to  the  practice  of  which  so  many  hours 
had  been  devoted  ;  my  motions  were 
timid,  yet  graceful ;  and  I  blushed  with 
pleasure  as  I  listened  to  the  honied 
compliments  of  my  royal  partner,as  he 
leu  me  to  a  seat  at  the  concludon  of 
the  dance.  Oh,  the  exultation  of  that 
moment !— how  my  heart  did  beat ! 
My  mother,  too,  seemed  pleased  and 


satisfied,  and  I  covld  almost  have  mis- 
taken her  proud  looks  for  the  glances 
of  affection,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied by  a  whispered  admonition 
**  not  to  droop  my  head  so  much,  cnt 
nobody  could  see  me."  It  certainly 
was  no  part  of  my  nature  to  wish  to 
hide  my'charms ;  few  young  ladiesare 
so  unversed  in  Scripture  as  to  **  put 
their  candle  under  a  bushel,"— at  least 
they  always  "  let  their  light  shine  be- 
fore r-*  ''^ 


My  first  season  was  a'series  of  un- 
interrupted triumphs.  I  might  have 
wafted  a  first-rate  round  the  globe 
with  the  tempest  <^  sighs  which  «were 
breathed  around  ne,  and  the  innumer- 
able compliments  of  my  innumerable 
adorers  might  have  supplied  the  con- 
fbctioner8,^K>r  an  indefinite  period,with 
honey  and  flummery. 

In  fact,  my  conquests  were  fer  too 
easy.  Iwassatedwithadnuratioo»and 
would  have  ^iven  worlds  to  meet  with 
a  glance  of  indifference  or  even  con- 
tempt. I  jnqued  myself  on  my  wit  and 
conversational  briluancyt  but  brillian- 
cy and  wit  were  thrown  away  on  hearts 
already  won ;  and  if  they  were  exerted, 
it  was  to  undo,  not  to  rivet,  my  chains. 
I  almost  wished  I  had  not  been  ^lufi 
so  beautiful,  that  my  mental  charms 
had  been  more  called  into  play.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  very  satis^LCtory  to  see  the 
execution  which  a  glance  could  make, 
but  a  too  easy  victory  becomes  insipid 
and  uninteresting.  The  homage  which 
attended  me  began  to  sound  dull  as  a 
thrice-told  tale  ;  the  buzz  of  admira- 
tion which  ffreeted  my  appearance 
made  me  think  of  a  charity  school ;  I 
took  to  quizzipff  as  a  relief,  and  amu- 
sed myself  with  making  trial  of  the 
tempers  of  myadmirers  m  every  pos- 
sible way.  first  there  was  old  Sir 
Jenkins  Lamb,  a  conquest  which  my 
mother  learnedly  designated  as  **  rather 
an  in€Aion  than  a  triumph ;"  a  man 
who  had  made  a  million  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and  by  dint  of  spending 
half  his  income  on  his  dinners  for 
other  people  to  eat,  had  attained  the 
enviable  privilege  of  being  admitted, 
as  a  butt  for  stray  wit,  to  all  the  tote- 
ries  of  the  west-end.  The  poor  man 
was  as  bashful  as  a  schoolboy,  and  his 
efibrts  to  make  himself  agreeable  af> 
ferdedme  infinite  amusement,and  f  en- 
couraged his  attentions  for  that  reason, 
in  an  inexcusable  degree.  The  old 
gentleman,  at  length,  absolutely  mode 
proposals  in  form,  and'  urged  his  suit 
with  an  apparent  confidence  of  success, 
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which  I  acaicelir  knew  whether  to  be 
angrf  with  or  laugh  at  **  I  remem- 
her  once,"  observed  my  anti(}ue  ad- 
mirer on  that  interesting  occasion,  **  I 
remember  once  having  a  risk  of 
L.40i,000  on  a  speculation  in  the  Spa« 
Dish  bonds  which  was  daily  exj)ected 
to  foil,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Madam, 
my  anxiety  on  that  occasion  was 
scarcely  greater  than  that  which  I  now 
experience  for  my  speculation  in  the 
matrimonial  bonds,  ne!  he!  he!  yet 
my  fears  proved  unfounded,— I  got  my 
money  back,  principal  and  interest 
(a  chuckle*)  and  pernaps  Dame  For- 
tune  will  pefriend  me  still  (a  grin.) 
I  am  a  little  older  than  you  are,  young 
lady,  it  is  true ;  but  1  am  wilhng  to 
pay  a  good  premium  on  my  deficien* 
cies.  See  here,"  and  he  dragged  forth 
a  huge,  antediluvian,  red-leather  poc- 
ket book,  whence  he  carefully  extrac- 
ted a  piece  of  paper,  which  he  handed 
to  me,  with  a  most  tmsiness-like  air ; 
**  here  I  have  made  out  an  abstract  of 
my  capital,  as  it  is  at  present  appro- 
priated, and  all  I  ask  in  return  is  your 
pretty  self,  our  accounts  will  be  ba- 
lanced then." 

**My  dear  Sir  Jenkins  V*  exclaimed 
I,  attentively  perusing  the  document 
before  me,  which  was  written  in  a 
round,  derk-like  hand,  which  made  my 
fle^  creep  to  look  upon ;  **  this  is  very 
kmd  of  you !— *  Long  and  short  annui- 
ties—8  1-2  per  cent  consols — ^Exche- 
quer bills' — Yes,  I  see  it  all!  Can  I  ever 
sufficiently  thank  you  for  this  genero- 
sity, you  dear,  kind,  old  man  t — One 
miaioa  pounds !— dear  me  !— I  can 
scarcely  imagine  such  a  sum — but 
how  did  you  guess  this  was  my  birth- 
day ?** 

** Ma-am— eh !— really  Madam!—! 
-4  doDt  think— I  beg  your  pardon. 
Madam,— I  fimcy  we  don^t  understand 
one  another,  Madam,"  fidtered  the 
amazed  old  gentleman,  on  whose  mind 
some  sense  or  evil  was  gradually  break- 
fag. 

"  Come,  my^  dear  Sir  Jenkins,"  I 
said,  ■*  I  am  quite  conscious  of  the 
sensitive  delicacy  you  manifest,  and 
look  upon  your  gift  as  doubly  valuable 
on  that  account;  but  surely,  my  dear 
air,  you  need  not  feel  embarrassment 
fa  bestowing  your  generosity  on  one 
who  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
look  upon  you  almost  as  her  grand- 
fcther!" 

By  this  time  I  had  wrought  up  the 
Tonrmantoaperfbct  agony  (tf  aright 


and  dismay.  I  saw  that  His  bashful* 
ness  was  about  to  succumb  to  a  more 
powerful  feeling — ^that  an  explanation 
was  starting  to  his  lips  (most  probably 
in  the  straightforward  garb  of  a  mercan. 
tile  transaction,)  and  averted  the  pro- 
saic infliction  by  a  masterly  stroke. 

**  But,  my  dear  sir,"  I  continued,  in 
my  softest  tones,  yet  with  proper 
magnanimity,  **  you  must  not  compel 
me  to  accept  of  such  princely  kind- 
ness. I  know  you  can  well  afford  to 
bestow  it,  but  I  cannot  afibrd  to  acoept 
it.  I  cannot  allow  mys^  to  be  so  in- 
debted to  any  one— even  you,  much  as 
I  reverence  you!  Come,  now,  you  re0U 
hf  must  take  it  back — now  I  w  11  make 
you  take  it.  But  I'll  tell  yoh  what 
you  shall  do !  here's  a  pen  and  ink ; 
now  I  want  a  set  of  pearls  for  the  Re- 
gent's ball,  and  they  will  be  doubly— 
trebly — valuable,  coming  from  you  ; 
so  write  me  out  an  order  for  one  little 
thousand  pounds,  and  I'll  get  a  set  and 
wear  them  for  your  sake<!  Now,  you 
can't  say  I  am  too  proud  to  receive  a 
kindness  from  a  true  fHend." 

Sir  Jenkins  Lamb  looked  very 
sheepish,  but  he  was  too  bashful  to  re- 
fuse^ and  I  considered  his  temerity 
lightly  punished.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried his  housekeeper,  a  womai\  far 
better  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  possess- 
ing much  more  intrinsic  merit  than  I ; 
but  they  were  not  happy  for  all  that, 
indeed,  I  do  not  believe,  if  we  could 
look  behind  the  scenes,  we  should  find 
any  marriage  really  happy.  Men  are 
incapable  of  understanding  the  depth 
and  purity  of  a  woman's  affection;  love 
is  the  merchandise  of  her  heart,  and  if 
it  meets  with  no  exchange,  she  pines 
apd  dies,  but  in  secret  and  in  silence ! 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely ;  unmark- 
ed, it  may  be,  by  others,  but  felt  by 
herself— oh !  how  bitterly ! 

My  next  admirer  was  more  difficult 
to  d^  with.  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan 
was  a  young  man  who  entertained  such 
a  lofty  and  unbounded  admiration  for 
his  htmdsome  self,  that  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  persuade  him  that 
any  fair  one  could  look  upon  him  and 
live ;  our  tender  hearts  were  all  his 
own ;  palpitating  to  win  his  smile,  and 
shrinking,  chillea  and  despairing,  from 
his  frown.  His  sinde  look  of  appro- 
bation exalted  us  into  the  seventh 
heaven  of  earthly  beatitude,  and  from 
his  glance  of  indifference  ''hope  with- 
ering fled,  and  gladness  sighed  fare- 
well."  He  carried  a  miniature  of  him- 
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self  enamelled  on  his  snuff-box,  and 
wore  his  own  hair  in  a  diamond  lock* 
et  round  his  neck. 

More  sensible  than  Narcissus,  who 
died  for  self-love,  Lord  Arthur  Tre- 
velyan  lived  and  breathed  solely  in  the 
strength  of  the  same  feeling.  His 
egotism  was,  verily,  sublime  in  its  vast- 
ness!  Nothing  seemed  too  mighty 
for  its  ambition— too  hazardous  for  its 
daring — ^too  vast  for  its  capacity.  He 
was  regal  in  his  stupidit;^ — awe-inspi- 
ring in  his  folly — magnificent  in  his 
conceit!— a  gorgeous  fop — a  stupen- 
dous fool — a  majestic  bore.  Such  was 
the  being  who  now  condescended  to 
cast  a  gracious  smile  on  my  insignifi- 
cant charms. 

It  was  at  my  second  ball  that  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  felicity  that  was  in 
store  for  me.  Lord  Arthur  was  stand- 
ing about  three  feet  from  the  ottoman 
on  which  I  was  seated,  conversing 
with  a  sickly,  bashful  young  man  with 
whom  I  had  danced  the  first  dance,  in 
consideration  of  liis  being  heir  to  sixty 
thousand  a-year,  **and  possibilities.^' 
I  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  said  Lord  Arthur,  who  was  well 
known  to  me  b^  report,  and  had  been 
highly  edified  in  listening  to  the  cri- 
tiques wjiich  he  dealt  out  most  lavish- 
ly and  audibly  around  him. 

•*  Ah  !  there's  the  Duchess  of  Gin- 
ffer!"  observed  his  lordship — "she's 
desperately  in  love  with  me,  poor  soul ! 
But  when  I  look  at  her  every  feeling  ia 
merged  in  compassion  for  her  husband. 
That's  Miss  Wilson  Pelham— I  rather 
patronised  her  once;  but  I  couldn't 
stand  those  green  feathers — ^tbey  throw 
such  a  livid  shadow  over  one's  com- 

Slexion! — By  Jove!  Lady  Carolino 
[orris  still ! — when  wiU  tnat  woman 
learn  to  take  a  hint  1  I  told  her  the 
other  day  that  there  was  nothing  more 
detestable  than  a  dish  over^seasoned — 
especially  a  standing  one — now  could 
any  thing  be  more  evident  in  its  ap- 
plication ?  My  dear  Miss  Eden,  Vm 
enchanted  to  see  you  looking  so  di- 
vinely!—Do  you  kaow  why  Miss 
Eden  never  smiles?  she's  afraid  of 
cracking  the  enamel,  which  hides  such 
R  multitude  of  sins.  Mrs.  Johnston,  I 
declare ! — well,  that  woman's  effron- 
tery is  something  amazing  I  a  crim, 
con,  and  a  mornmg  visit  are  pretty 
nearly  synonymous  with  her :— yet  I 
disconcerted  her  once — by  asking  after 
her  husband !  she  had  quite  forgotten 
that  there  was  such  a  person.    Eaith ! 


Stanhope,  that's  a  pretty  pxi  I  who  the 
deuce  is  shel"  here  his  lordship's 
eye-glass  was  turned  towards  me. 

**  Hush  !  she  hears  you,"  whispered 
the  timid  youth,  remarking  my  blushes, 
— ^  she's  a  daughter  of  Lady  Francb 
Hargood— just  come  out: — isnt  she 
beautifull" 

"A  daughter  of  the  Hargood.  is 
she?"  observed  Lord  Arthur,  without 
in  the  least  lowering  his  tone — **  ah ! 
I  thought  I  recognised  the  features  !— 
the  girl  is  certainly  very  passable  :— 
not  badly  dressed  either — to  the  mo- 
ther be  the  praise,  of  course.  The 
Hargoods  are  quite  worth  knowing — 
capital  dinners — first-rate  chef-^^od 
taste,  good  wine,  and  good  family ! 
You  must  introduce  me  to  yon  sylph» 
Stanhope.  I  like  to  encourage  juve- 
nile merit."  Upon  this  he  seized  the 
unwilling  youth,  and  dragged  him  to- 
wards me  to  perform  the  requisite  ce- 
remony— which,  however,  he  took 
wholly  upon  himself  to  execute. 

But  in  attempting  to  patronise  me» 
Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan  had  grievou^ 
overshot  himself.  1  possessed  suflf- 
cient  spirit  to  feel  indignant  at  the  cool 
impudence  with  whicii  he  impressed 
upon  me  the  magnitude  of  his  conde- 
scension, and  sumcif'nt  tact  to  suppress 
that  indignation  till  a  fitter  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  it — which  I  tacitly 
resolved  should  not  be  far  distant. 
With  this  view  I  conned  over  my  mo- 
ther's  lessons  with  renewed  industry* 
and  determined  to  select  Lord  Arthur 
as  a  worthy  object  whereon  to  prac* 
tise  them.  I  flatter  myself  that  1  was 
no  unapt  pupil— nay,  that  I  carried 
out  the  theories  of  my  instructress  to 
a  perfection  uuattained  even  by  her- 

My  first  endeavor  was  to  pique  the 
vanity  of  Trevelyan,  and  I  found  this 
a  task  which  demanded  my  highest 
powers. 

I  affected  a  surprising  rural  simpli* 
city — blushed  as  often  as  I  could,  and 
turned  th^  conversation  on  wild  straw- 
berries and  new  milk.  I  exprqned 
infinite  disappointment  at  not  havinj 
found  the  streets  paved  with  eol< 
gave  an  animated  account  of  the  Loi 
Mayorls  show,  and  asked  his  lordship 
if  he  could  tell  me  where  the  best 
blackberry  jam  was  to  be  procured— I 
couldn't  eat  my  breakfast  without  it. 
To  complete  the  character,  I  showed 
myself  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  re- 
nown of  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan— 
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ealltng  him  by  a  different  name  ercry 
time  1  addressed  him^  and  obstinately 
omittiog  his  title.  The  ali^conquering 
beau  was  completely  at  a  loss.  At 
first  he  seemed  disposed  to  treat  me 
with  sovereign  contempt,  but  I  an- 
swered  his  disdainful  look  with  a  smile 
of  such  inefiable  sweetnesss  that  he  was 
transported,  spite  of  himself,  into  a 
glance  of  admiration !  This  was  re* 
ceired  on  my  part  with  an  air  of  sim- 
pie  indifference  which  perfectly  stun- 
ned him.  I  followed  up  my  advantage 
2r  exclaiming  with  a  lively  air — ^**Now 
r.  Tressilian — by  the  way,  are  you 
related  to  Tressilian  in  that  charming 
Kenil worth?  (no  answer  beyond  a 
look  of  indescribable  indignation) — 
now  do,  like  a  nice  man,  run  and  fetch 
me  an  ice !  this  room  is  as  hot  as  oar 
brew^house  at  Ashton— do  you  brew 
your  own  beer,  Mr.  Tressilian  !*• 

"Madam!"  began  the  horrified 
beau,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  giving 
me  a  concentrated  look  of  pity,  dis- 
gust, and  fury,  retidered  unspeakably 
ludicrous  by  an  air  of  incredulous 
amazement  thrown  over  the  whole — 
«  Madam  !"— 

"Oh,  my  dear  sir!"  hiterrupted  1, 
with  a  bewitching  smile,  **  do  not  look, 
so  cross,  or  you  will  spoil  all  the  plea- 
sure of  the  evening.  I  dare  say  it  is  not 
customary  for  gentlemen  in  London, 
especially  those  moving  in  and  adorn- 
ing the  higher  circles— (here  Lord 
Arthur  reseated  himself)  to  superin- 
tend such  domestic  affiiirs;  but  with 
OS  rustics,"  I  said>  laughingly,  ^  it  is 
a  source  of  amusement,  when  no  other 
pleasures  are  near,  to  occupy  our 
minds  even  with  the  mystery  of  brew- 
ing I — be  convinced  for  yourself,  my 
lottl,"  I  added,  turning  to  him  with  a 
fiiscinating  smile,  and  an  air  of  simple 
dignity— ^  come  and  see  us  at  Ashton 
mk  when  the  London  season  is  over : 
—you  ¥cill  find,  I  believe  excellent 
shooting  on  Papa's  preserves,  and  we 
can  afiford  you  every  pos»ble  facility 
for  breaking  your  neck— first-rate 
hunting,  and  first-rate  hunters ! — as 
for  the  brewing— 4t  is  true,  when  other 
occupations  are  wanting,  I  have  re^ 
course  to  it  sometimes  as  an  amuse- 
ment,—but  I  trust  Lord  Arthur  Tre- 
▼eljran  may  supplant  its  attractions," 
1  said  with  a  smile  and  a  blush— ^  and 
now,  my  lord,  may  1  ask  for  your  arm 
to  join  my  mother,— who,  I  perceive 
it  moving  to  depart— I  had  no  idea  it 
was  80  late  P 


By  such  judicious  mixture  of  flat- 
tery and  indifference — encouraging 
him  by  the  one,  and  piquing  his  va- 
nity by  the  other- did  I  at  leogih  sue 
ceed  in  throwing  my  chains  over 
the  towering  head  of  Lord  Arthur 
Trevelyan.  He  became  my  avowed 
admirer — begged  my  acceptance  of  a 
diamond-mounted  miniature  of  him- 
self, which  was  graciously  refused; 
and  actually  condescended  to  languish 
through  a  quadrille  by  my  side,  hav- 
ing previously  impressed  upon  me  the 
piaenitude  of  his  kindness  by  civilly 
declaring  that  **  it  was  very  rarely  he 
committed  such  a  barbarism  as  to 
dance." 

'*  Your  lordship,  then,"  observed  I 
with  an  air  of  provoking  indifference, 
"  means  to  insinuate  that  I  am  a  bar* 
barian  1" — 

«*l!"  exclaimed  the  disconcerted 
beau,  in  puzzled  bewilderment, "  No 
— *pon  my  soul ! — did  I  ?— impossible, 
most  beautiful  Miss  Hargood!  how 
could  I  have  been  such  a  brutel" — 
aud  here  his  voice  died  away  in  re- 
ceding  murmurs,  whil^  I  quietly  con- 
versed with  my  mother's  partner,  who 
was  standing  upon  my  left,  leaving 
my  own  completely  ossified  with 
amazement. 

But  I  soon  grew  tired  of  Lord  Ar- 
thur's egotistical  homQies,  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

There  is  no  more  delicate  manoeuvre 
in  female  tactics — none  more  misun- 
derstood or  more  easily  disconcerted— 
than  that  of  forcing  a  man  to  propose  ! 
In  all  cases  it  is  an  uncertainty,  in 
many  an  impossibility;  and  it  is,  more- 
over a  science  in  which. not  even  ge- 
neral rules  can  be  laid  down,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  made  up  of  everv-varying  mi- 
nutisB,  wherein  the  slientest  inaccura- 
cy may  ruin  the  whole ;  and  the  in- 
finite diversity  of  human  nature  must 
render  every  individual  case  more 
liable  to  such  inaccuracy.  Peihaps  the 
greatest  requisite  is  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  the  man  yon 
would  bring  to  your  feet,  and  it  is  very 
seldom,  save  with  such  shallow  minds 
as  that  of  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan, 
that  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired; 
and,  until  it  is  acquired,  to  lay  down 
rules  for  proceeding  would  resemble 
the  celebrated  receipt  to  capture  birdsi 
by  putting  salt  on  their  tails  J  Mrs. 
Glass's  advice  is  probably  the  "  * 
^  First  catch  your  Itir.^ 
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Bvt  wkh  Lord  Trevelyaiit  tbougli 
by  no  means  a  marrying  man,  the  task 
was  not  so  difficult.  Of  him  it  might 
truly  be  said  that  he  had  not  a  second 
idea ;  for  various  as  were  the  ramifi- 
cations of  his  thoughts,  they  ail  must, 
decidedly*  have  come  under  the  head 
of  Number  One !  Excuse  the  vulgari- 
ty !  Jf  any  thing  partook  of  his  affec- 
tion, it  was  his  mirror;  and  the  best 
way  of  gaining  tfaataf&ction  was,,  like 
his  mirror,  to  present  nothing  but  him- 
self to  his  view.  If  any  one  command- 
ed his  respect,  it  was  his  tailor ;  and 
the  best  way  of  winning  that  respect 
was,  like  his  tailor,  to  invest  him  with 
charms^ not  his  own.  Such  was  the 
man  I  had  to  subdue,  and  such  the 
models  I  took  to  imitate.  With  such 
a  pym,  and  such  models;  how  could  I 
fail  of  success  1 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  the  season 
that  I  selected  on  which  to  give  Lord 
Arthur  his  coup-de-grace ;  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  submitting  to  be  bored  by 
him' at  Ash  ton.  Accordingly,  all  my 
powers  of  flattery  were  exerted  to  se- 
cure his  respect,  all  my  powers  of 
fescination  to  obtaui  his  homage,  and 
I  soon  perceived  that  my  endeavors 
were  crowned  with  success.  Already 
had  I  extorted  from  him  two  smiles 
and  a  very  near  approach  to  a  sigh, 
and  he  had  absolutely  safar  forgotten 
hmni^  as  to  make  tnree  several  ob- 
servations solely  applying  to  me ! 
This  phenomenon  was  unmiftakeable, 
and  i  commenced  operations  imme- 
diately, by  drawing  him  into  a  critique 
on  the  company  present*  an  amuse- 
ment which  his  Lordship  was  always 
happy  to  engage  in. 

"•What  a  beautiful  girl  Lady 
Georgina  Wilson  is !"  said  I,  as  that 
young  lady  passed  us  in  the  course  of 
a  promenade. 

**  Beautiful !"  exclaimed  his  Lord- 
ship* evidently  lost  in  admiration  of 
his  own  nails,  which  he  was  minutely 
surveying. 

••Lad)r  Georgina  Wilson,"  I  re- 
peated, in  a- louder  tone ;.  **is  she  xiot 
beautifull" 

"•Ah!  the  Wilson  1  Passable! 
very  passable!" 

"•Oh,  beautiful!"  said  I,  with  af- 
feo:ed  energy.  **Have  you  no  taste, 
Lord  Arthur!" 

"I  trust  I  have,"  answered  his 
Lordship,  with  affected  indifference, 
but  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  question; 
then  added  with  an  air  of  gallantry, 


and  a  decliaation  of  the  head  meimt 
fur  a  bow,  •*  and  when  I  confess  an  un- 
bounded admiration  for  Miss  Hargood, 
I  think  I  may  safely  lay  claim  to  the 
possession  of  it." 

"Your  lordship  is  very  good,"  I 
said,  with  a  smile  meant  to  express 
that  his  compliment  was  received  as 
such,  "but  1  must  still  uphold  the 
beauty  of  Lady  Georgina.  Who  is 
that  very  fine  young  man  she  is  dan- 
cing with  1"  Now  I  knew  who  it  wat 
fully  as  well  as  his  Lordship. 

The  glass  was  instantly  raised,  and 
a  momentary  glance  directed  towards 
the  object  of  my  curiosity. 

"That,"  said  Lord  Arthur,  after 
his  scrutiny  was  over,  "  is  the  Marquis 
of  ^andys,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Uauton,  a  man  who  makes  up  for  the 
shortness  of  his  pedigree  by  the  lengtii 
of  his  rent-roll.  You  call  the  Marquis 
a  fine  young  man !  I  am-sorry  I  can- 
not agree  with  you." 

"  Of  course  not*."  said  I,  laughing, 
"you  men  are  all  so  jealous  <m  one 
another" 

"Lord  Arthur.  Trevc^yan,  Miss 
Hargood,"  interrupted  my  admirerr 
with  a  look  of  ineffisible  majesty, 
"  is  above  jealousy  I" 

"  I  allow  it — if  any  man  is,"  I  repli- 
ed. "  But  I  cannot  help  thinking  the 
Marquis  of  Sandys  and  Lady  Georgina 
a  very  striking  pair." 

"  They  will  be  a  ztrHdng  pair,  ero 
long,  I  do  not  doubt,"  observed  the 
exquisite,  smiling  faintlv  at  his  vecj 
original  wit.  "It  is  said  tney  are  about 
to  commit  the  bttUe  of  marrying — 
roost  consummate  folly  !  Don't  you 
think  so.  Miss  Hargood  1" 

"  Not  the  mou  consummate,"  I  re- 
plied, laughing.  "But,  perhaps,  next 
to  remaining  a  bachelor,  it  may  be 
class(3d  as  a  very  ^reat  folly." 

"Next  to  remaming  a  bachelor! 
WhVr  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  how 
would  you  have  a  man  act  who 
wishes  to  escape  the  charge  of  beinR 
a  fool  r' 

"Why,  do  as  you  have  doner"  I 
said,,  with  a  look  of  feigned  surprise 
at  the  question*.  "  choose  the  lesser 
evil — marry.  Nay,"  I  continued, 
checking  the  contradiction  which  was 
bursting  from  his  astonished  lips,  aad 
the  laughter  which  rose  to  mine — 
"Nay,,  my  Lord,  do  not  think  me 
rude— but  I  really  must  ask  for  an  io* 
troduction  to  the  future  Lady  Tre. 
velyan.    I  have  heard  so  much  of  her 
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amiable  qualities  that,  I  can  assure 
you,  my  ailmirdtion — my  respect,  I 
mean — for  the  man  who  could  make 
so  noble  a  choice  amid  so  many  splen- 
did ones  he  might  have  commanded — 
who  could  turn  from  the  high  con- 
nexions  and  proffered  wealth  which 
sought  hb  accejitance  on  every  side, 
to  the  far  deeper  riches— yet  how  far 
less  appreciated,  save  by  noble  na- 
tures— of  affection,  virtue,  and  un 
gilded  beauty, — my  respect  for  that 
man  has  increased,  as  my  knowledge 
of  his  many  virtues  has  increased ; 
and  I  cannot  offend  him  when  I  add, 
that  without  such  a  consummation,  all 
those  virtues  would  be  aimless  and 
'  incomplete — a  set  of  reasons  without  a 
result!— a  noble  thtjory  devoid  of 
practice! — melancholy  proof  of  how 
precious  the  treasure,  and  how  weak 
— how  contemptible— how  criminal — 
the  waste !" 

My  words  and  looks  were  as  of  one 
inspired.  The  high  sentiments  I 
uttered  had  wakened  kindred  feelings 
in  my  breast,  ds  a  consummate  actor 
identifies  himself  with  the  character 
lie  represents,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
looked  truly  foscinating  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  erudite  sentence,  too,  with 
which  I  had  concluded  my  speech, 
was  well  calculated  to  make  h  deep 
impression  on  my  shallow- minded  ad- 
mirer,  who  gazed  on  me  the  while 
with  looks  of  silent  respect  and  un- 
Vxinded  admiration. 

The  effect  I  produced  answered  my 
expectations.  His  lordship  was  be- 
side himself  with  joy  at  having  obtain- 
ed such  high  praises  from  one  whdhi 
he  regarded — (and  very  justly,  my 
Ix)rd) — as  so  fastidious^,  and  over- 
whelmed with  horror  when  he  consi- 
dered bow  soon  {  must  discover  his 
imworthiness  of  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  what  idea  could  more 
naturally  present  itself  than  that  of 
pn^Kising  to  me? — to  one  who  an- 
swered so  exactly  to  the  description  of 
the  supposed  intended! — ^who  was, 
like  her,  t>eautiful,  amiable,  and  poor ! 
-^hus  at  once  proving  that  his  merit 
was  not  below  the  ideal  I  had  painted, 
and  enhancing  my  admiration  by  con- 
ferring the  noble  honor  on  my  un- 
worthy self! 

I  read  these  thoughts  in  his  face  as 
clearly  as  if  they  had  been  expressed 
ia  words,  and  quietly  and  securely 
awaited  the  event. 


His  Lordship's  working  features  at 
length  settled  into  the  self-satisfied 
smile  of  a  person  who  has  made  a 
resolution  to  do  something  ma^nani- 
mous.  He  looked  at  me  and  sighed. 
I  looked  down  and  bit  my  lip.  He 
observed  the  first  motion,  and  drew 
his  chair  languidly  nearer.  I  met  this 
move  by  a  fixed  stare,  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  I  eminentl)r  excelled. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
Lord  Arthur  Trevdjran  lost  all  con- 
fidence in  himself: — he  hesitated, 
stammered,  twirled  his  tortoise-shell 
eyeeiass,  and,  at  length,  came  to  a 
dead  pause,  only, interrupted  by  cer- 
tain guttural  sounids,  which  rose  every 
now  and  then  to  his  lips,  like  the 
last  dyin^-speech  of  a  surfeited  duck. 
This  woind  never  do.  i  gave  him  a 
sof\er  glance^  and  dropped  my  fan  to 
relieve  him.  He  started  at  the  soirad, 
and,  stooping  forward  to  pick  it  up, 
hissed  out,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
has  staked  his  estates  on  a  same  at 
ecarti^  and  may  be  supposed  to  be 
doubly  tormented  by  regret  at  his 
folly,  and  an  insatiable  longing  to 
include  his  wife  in  the  bargain — 

"A — a — Miss  Hargood— a— a — ^I— 
propose"— 

**  What  1**  asked  I  in  a  quiet  tone, 
as  he  paused  for  breath. 

"Miss  Hargood,"  continued  his 
Lordship,  who  was  gradually  recover- 
ing from  this  unnatural  state,^  ••you 
have  expressed  your  admiration  for 
virtues  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
brought  into  action; — which  have, 
till  now,  been  hidden  from  the  world 
in  the  sanctity  of  my  own  breast. 
Your  observant  eye  has  discovered 
their  existence,  which  1  had  imagined 
to  be  a  secret  between  myself  and  my 
— ^my** — Here  the  prettily-turned  sen- 
tence was  arrested  from  the  deficiency 
of  an  idea: — ^his  Lordship  supplied 
its  place  with  a  pinch  of^  snuff,  and 
pHX^Beded— evidently  acquiring  fresh 
confidence,  as  he  listened  to  the  music 
of  his  own  vain  tongue.  ••  Mjr  dear 
Miss  Hargood— you  will  rejoice  to 
hear  it— I  am  iMt  engaged  to  be  mar- 
Tied!" 

•»  Is  it  possible !— I  am  very  sorry," 
— I  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  feigned 
amazement. 

••Very  possible,  fhir  creature;" 
answered  his  Lordship,  placing  one  of 
his  sharp  elbows,  with 'familiar  noti' 
chalance^  on  an  arm  of  the  chair  in 
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which  I  was  seated.  "And  perhaps 
it  is  equally  possible  for  a  pretty 
young  lady,  not  very  far  off,  to  allow 
me  to  prove  that  her  opinion  of  my 
good  qualities  is  not  incorrect.'^' 

^  I  never  could  make  out  a  riddle, 
my  Lord,"  replied  I.  •*But  perbapo 
you'll  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  it 
asain,  and  I'll  ask  my  friend  Julia 
Maynard  to  guess  it :  She's  famous 
at  those  sort  of  things — quite  a  sphynz ! 
and  so  clever !  You  know  she  wrote 
that  little ^>f«  d'  eajriu  *The  peacock's 
Proposal  r" 

'  ** Beautiful  creature! — how  can 
you  thus  delight  to  torment  mel" 
interrupted  his  Lordship,  endeavor- 
ing to  look  sentimental.  **  You  know 
how  I  dislike  Uiat  Maynard.  Well ! 
it  is  your  turn  now— but,  remember, 
mine  will  come." 

In  a  German  drama  the  probable 
stage  direction  for  mouthing  this 
pretty  speech  might  be— "  playfully 
and  with  meaning ;"  but  Lord  Arthur 
Trevelyan  was  an  original — he  scorn- 
ed the  trammels  which  confined  other 
men^  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
most  others,  the  expression  of  his 
features  was  any  thing  rather  than 
playful,  and  totally  wxthmu  mean- 
ing. 

"I  do  so  love  the  country !"  ob- 
served his  Li»rdship,  waxing  roman- 
tic. ^'The  beautiful  music  of  the 
birds !— the  lowing  of  the  cattle  !— 
the  humming  of  the  bees !"  He  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  honey- 
moon. 

"Why,  Lord  Arthur!"  I  exclaim- 
ed,  "  you  told  me  only  two  days  ago 
that  you  detested  it !" 

"  Cid  1 1  How  very  strange !  But 
then  in  your  society" — 

"  Ah !  I  trust  you  will  enjoy  Ashton. 
It  is  a  delightful  place— sso  romantic  ! 
—just  the  scene  for  a  love-match  to 
chooser 

"It  will  just  suit  me,  then." 

"Oh,  you  OTB  going  to  be  married 
then,  after  all !— and  to  that  amiable 
girl,  too  ?    I  knew  I  was  right !" 

"I  have  not  yet  been  refused," 
said  his  Lordship,  with  as  confident 
an  air,  as  if  he  was  hinting  at  the  Day 
of  Judgment- 

"  To  ask  would,  of  course,  be  super- 
fluous!" I  observed. 

"Ah!— true!— very  odd  that!— I 
really  don't  think  I  liave  asked  yet ; 
Bo«  Miss  Hargood,  you've  only  to  say 


yes,  and  we  can  inform  your  mother 
of  our  intentions  immediately." 

"Then  I  am  to  undefttahd  that 
your  Lordship  does,  me  the  honor  to 
propose  to  me  1"  said  I,  suppressing  a 
yawn. 

"  Of  course— to  whom  else  1" 

»*I  really  was  not  quite  sure— your 
attention  has  been  so  equally  divided 
between  the  third  finger  of  your  right 
hand  and  m]rself,  that  I  was  just  calcu- 
latingon  which  side  the  chances  might 
be.  But  since  your  Lordship  has  been 
so  explicit,  I  shall  endeavor  to  be 
equal  l}r  so.  I  will  nM  accept  your 
Lordship— don't  stare  so,  it's  uncivil — 
because  I  would  not  wish  to  encroach 
on  such  a  deyotcd  affection  as  that  of 
your  Lordship  to  yourself— because  I 
am  fond  of  variety,  and  would,  now 
and  then,  prefer  a  new  subject  in  coa- 
versation — ^because,  being  a  woman,  I 
have  a  fancy  to  unite  myself  to  a  man, 
and  not  to— your  Lordship.  Good 
evening,  my  liord  ! — we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you  at  Ashton." 

I  lefl  him,  not  daring  to  look  at  the 
effects  I  had  produced.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  did  not  see  Lord  Arthur 
Trevelyan  at  Ashton.  I  never,  indeed 
either  saw  or  heard  of  him  afterwards, 
save  in  the  explanatory  intelligence 
that,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  had 
procured  himself  to  be  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  why,  my  Fanny,  ^ould  I  re- 
late to  you  all  the  similar  scenes  (and* 
they  were  many)  which  I  got  up  t  I 
have  before  told  you  that  I  grew  tired 
of  the  ease  with  which  my  conquests 
were  achieved,  and  you  must  be  weU- 
nigh  tired  of  the  narration  of  them. 
But  was  there  not  one,  you  will  ask, 
on  whom  my  wondering  fancy  could 
rest  its  fleeting  wing  in  happiness 
and  love  ?  Was  there  not  one  of  the 
hearts,  prostrate  before  my  feet,  whose 
tender  throbs  fQund  an  answer  in  mr 
own  1  Could  I— a  woman— nurtured, 
as  we  are,  in  dependence— strong  but 
in  affection,  and  weakest,  most  assail- 
able, in  that  very  strength— could  I 
steel  my  heart  for  ever  to  the  food 
prayers  which  were  breathed  around 
me?  Could  I  pass,  fancy-free,  throush 
the  earden  of  youth,  untired  by  the 
dazzling  glitter  of  its  varied  flowers^ 
undesirous  of  the  gentle  repose  which 
wooed  roe  to  its  arms,  unthinking  of 
the  coming  time  when  those  bngbt 
flowers  would  wither  in  my  path,  and 
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I  mif bt  seek  id  Tain  fbr  the  sheherttig 
rest  which  a  clouded  sky  aad  a  darken- 
jog  sun  told  me  it  were  vain  to  seek,  as 
it  was  impossible  to  furget !  Alas !  no. 
I  confessed  myself  a  woman — I  felt 
that  I  loved ! 

**  My  dear  mamma !"  I  observed 
one  morning,  taking  up  a  card  which 
lay  on  the  table,  **  where  have  you 
picked  up  such  an  aristocratic  ac- 
quaintance ?    Phoebus,  what  a  name  ! 

•Mr.  Jacob  Huggins,  T Street, 

Camber  well!'  Where  in  the  name 
of  horror,  is  Camberwell  V 
^  The  acquaintance  annoys  me  more 
than  I  can  teU,"  replied  my  mother, 
**  bttt  peculiar  circumstaBces  render  it 
necessary.  Mr.Huggins  is  a  man  who 
has  made  an  immeosity  of  money  in 
the  iron,  or  the  linen  trade — I  forget 
which  ^  and  is  some  connexion  (ex- 
tremely  distant)  ef  ours.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  man  has  a  large  share  of 
the  vulgar  admiration  for  rank  and 
title,  and,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve,will  make  us  his  heirs,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  posthnmous  satisfaction  of 
being  described  in  the  newspapers  as 
having  left  the  bulk  of  his  splendid 
fortune  to  his  cousin,  SirFrancis  Har- 
food,  Bart.,  &c,  &c.,  and  we  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  surrender  stx^h  a  pros* 
pect  for  the  sake  of  a  mere  preludloe  of 
£i8hk>n.  I  shall,  therefofe,De  obliged  to 
show  tkem  some  civilities— perhaps  to 
submit  to  some  in  return— but  I  shall 
take  very  good  care  not  to  bring  them 
in  the  way  of  our  own  coterie.  I  have 
JQBt  sent  them  an  invitation  to  dine 
here,  em  famiUe^  on  Thursday  next? 
but,  if  you  desire  it,  you  need  not  show 
yourself  and  I  can  make  an  excuse  for 
your  non-iuppearance/' 

•*On  Thursday  next  1— what  a 
bore !  Young  Fred,  de  Tracy  asked 
leave  to  call,  and  I  had  inteoded  to  let 
him  stay  diBner,as  he  had  just  rttnmed 
Irom  the  Continentt  and  may  be  arous- 
ing in  the  character  of  Travelled 
Monkey  !-«-but  here  is  your  messenger 
returned.  Let  us  see  what  Mr.  Hug- 
IpiDs  nneans  to  do." 

The  footman  here  entered,  bearing 
a  note  folded  exactly  square,  and  evt- 
deotlv,  from  the  jagged  edges  which 
had  been  wetted  to  fhciliate  the  «e- 
pnratk>a,  written  on  half  a  sheet  of 
ibi^aeaiH  reduced,  by  a««eaDs  mate* 
nMOkaily,  to  the  proper  diraeoskxiB. 
The  addrsfli  waaihss  worded  :^ 


••  To  ^LUy  F.  Hmrgood,  iartesn, 

**Oro9venvT  Square^  London,*' 

and  the  contents  ran  thus  :— 

•*  My  dear  Lady, 

*•  Your  note  to  ask  self  and  husband 
to  dine  with  you  on  Thursday,  the 
i5th  instance,  was  received  safe,  and 
much  obliged.  An  invitation  from 
eur  friend,  Mr.  John  Lewis,  Broad 
Street,  City,  also  fbr  same  day,  came 
in  lust  at  the  very  identical  moment 
with  yourLadyship,and  by  chance  was 
first  opened  by  husband,  who  always 
opNens  the  notes  whoever  they  are.  He 
thinks  it  most  honorable  and  jostest 
to  accept  the  one  iirsf  come  to  hand, 
and  goes  to  City  accordingly,  bidding 
me  write  and  hope  not  to  oofend.  U 
is  regular  customary  on  him  to  give 
preference  to  first  'comer — as  your 
Ladyship  knows — first  come  first 
served ;  and,  in  course,  Mr.  Lewis  is 
the  man.  Husband  says,  if  not  goin^ 
anywhere  else,  or  to  Opera,  he  shaU 
be  much  pleased  at  seeing  you  and 
Miss  Mary  to  dine,  on  Saturday  next, 
at  half-past  four  in  the  familly  way, 
which  also  hopes, 

^My  Lady,  your  lovhig  cousin, 
♦•Sally  HuooniB." 

^How  vexatious  1"  observed  my 
mother,  putting  on  one  of  her  looks  (X 
concentrated  misery, 

«  Of  course  you  gin,"  said  I,  ••  it  wHl 
be  highly  aratmng  !** 

**  I  see  no  escaping  it,  without 
offending  them,"  she  replied,  *•  and 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  do.  So  you  may 
write  to  accept  in  my  name,  Mary." 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  and  we 
had  reached  a  dirty  green  gate,  with  a 
plate  thereon,  inscribed  ^Jeremiah 
iluegins,  Esq^*'  before  I  had  well 
roaae  up  my  mind  what  to  expect  ia 
the  persons  of  my  **  loving  cousins." 
A  sunrey  of  the  surrounding  domestic 
arrangements,  on  alighting  firom  the 
carriage,  was  any  thing  but  pr^ 
possessing.  The  little  ^preen  gate, 
which  had  a  most  oyster*like  averston 
to  being  opened,  lecl  us  into  a  court  of 
about  four  yards  square,  traversed  on 
one  side  by  an  trreffularly-payed  foot- 
way leading  to  the  house  door,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  narrow  Hne  of  mud» 
from  whence  aonie  asiserable  holly, 
hoeks  peered  op,  in  dirty  dandyism, 
tram  amid  a  humbler  oamriile  of 
haohekw^s-UittoDSb  poppto,  and  sweet- 
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William.  In  the  centre  wm  a' raised 
bed  of  soil,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a 
dirt-pie,  some  sportive  jeu  d^esvrit  of 
mv  youDg  cousins,  but  which  was 
afterwards  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
abode  of  future  rose-trees,  a  secret 
which,  for -any  outward  and  visible 
sign  thereof,  must  have  been  solely  in 
the  keeping  of  Heaven  andT  Mrs.  Solly 
HufiTgins. 

The  door  was  opened  to  us  by  a 
staid  matron  in  a  red  and  yellow 
chintz  gown  and  a  black  silk  apron, 
whom  I  at  first  supposed  to  be,  from 
ber  scorched  face  and  lucked-up- 
sleeves,  the  prinut  donna  of  the 
kitchen :  but  the  counsey,  dropped  in 
honor  of  the  **  fiartess,"  was  succeeded 
by  an  embrace  to  the  **  cousin,*'  which 
there  was  no  mistaking,  and  a 
truly  fiery  kiss  bestowed  on  myself 
dispelled  at  once  my  lingering  doubt 
on  the  subjects  By  this  niir  Hebe  we 
were  ushered  into  the  drawingroom, 
which  presented  a  coup  (Vail  such  as 
I  had  never  before  witnessed.  A  very 
small  fire,  defended  by  a  fender  at 
kast  three  feet  high,  was  wholly  sur- 
rounded  by  some  men  in  rusty4)lack 
coats  and  various-colored  trowsers, 
whose  voices  were  raised  in  a  confused 
dm,  which  seemed  to  set  every  prin- 
ciple of  etiquette  at  defiance.  The 
ladies  were  crowded  up  in  a  comer— 
the  old  ones  lost  in  some  weighty 
gossip,  the  young  looking  at  the 
gentlemen  and  tittering,  while  a  few, 
still  more  Juvenile,  were  seated  boh 
upriffht  with  their  hands  before  them, 
much  in  the  attitude  of  the  Egyptian 
statues  in  tbe  British  Museum. — 
Above  the  mantle-pieoe  was  hung  an 
immense  sampler,  with  a  centre-piece 
•f  Adam  and  Eve  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit : — Adam  was  a  small,  duck-leg- 
ged  maji,  done  in  bright  pink,  with 
Yellow  eyes ;  Eve  a  douce,oomfortable 
looking  body,also  in  bright  pink, whose 
looks  expressed  infinite  satis&ction 
with  the  flavcNT  of  an  apple  which  she 
held  to  her  lips.  His  satanic  Majesty 
had  also  his  due  honors,  being  hap- 
pily hit-off  as  a  large  green  snake 
gravely  seated  on  his  tail,  with  a  sen- 
timental inclination  of  the  head  so 
irresistibly  iasinuatine,  as  almost  to 
induce  one  to  forgive  uie  frailty  of  our 
mat  ancestress  in  eonsUering  the 
Hnmensityof^iemplatioB.  Beaeath 
were  the  followkig  lines,  which  were 
pointed  out  to  ne  as  the  cdginal  com- 


position of  the  nmtron  Huggini  in  her 
twelfth  year : — 

**Thi8  is  Adam  and  Eve,  who  took  inio 
their  hand 

The  forbidden  opple^  against  God*8  com- 
mand, 

And  ate  the  apple;  which  if  they  had  not 
done, 

They  would  slUi  have  been  alive  every  one. 

But  Satan  tempted  the  woman,  ana  she 
took  unto  tbe  man, 

And  be  did  eat — Deny  it  if  yon  can ! 

Saaah  Horkkr, — ker  mdci$igy 

On  each  side  of  this  interesting  me- 
morial was  a  drawing,  with  the  same 
name  attached  to  it : — ^the  one  repre- 
senting a  bridge,  which  would  have 
afforded  ^reat  interest  to  Sir  John 
Rennie,  berag  decidedly  a  skem  one— 
the  other  a  small  animal  with  long 
ears,  described  as  a  pet  lamb — but 
excepting  a  very  sheepish  lookJ)earittg 
little  resemblance  to  that  emolem  ot 
innocence.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
occupied  by  an  ancient  sideboard, 
whereon  were  displayed  various  and 
strange  specimens  of  white  and  blue 
china,  disposed  around  in  an  immense 
jajMin  tea-tray  wiUi  a  yellow  pagoda 
painted  on  it ;  the  other  rejoiced  m  a 
dilapidated  harpsichord,  the  cast-off 
victim  of  some  third-rate  boardh^ 
school,  on  which  lay  a  fiddle  with  one 
string,  whose  cracked  sounding-board 
would  have  forbidden  its  use,  even  if 
Paganini  hhnself  had  been  there  to 
prove  it 

While  still  engaged  in  my  scrutiny, 
a  couple  of  fdding-doors  were  flung 
open  at  one  end  of  the  room,  throvring 
down  two  ladies  in  yellow  turbans  in 
their  sweep,  and  propelling  a  youth, 
whom  I  had  not  before  observed,  with 
some  violence  towards  me,  so  as  ai- 
most  to  endanger  the  safety  of  my 
chair,  which  was  not,  by  any  means,  as 
steady  as  I  could  have  wished. 
Imagining  him  to  be  some  **nioe 
young  man,"  the  attorney's  or  tlie 
surgeon's  assistant,  I  should  scarcely 
have  looked  up  in  acknowledging  the 
bow  with  which  he  apologized  for  the 
accident,  had  not  a  superior  refine- 
ment of  dress  inm  that  of  the  bar* 
bariaas  around  me,  caught  my  eye, 
and  induced  me  to  favor  lum  with  a 
Ml  glance.  He  blushed  when  he  met 
My  gafee-*«gala  bowed,  mad  rstrested 
towwrdsm  m«B  of  ladies  to  ofibr  his 
arm  to  a  |Main4ooking  girl  in  blaok; 
who  seemed,  eoaehow;  as  «f  she  had 
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expected  the  attentioii-Hiiid  they 
moved  away  towards  the  dioingrooin 
which  the  foldiug-doors  had  discover- 
ed to  the  ravenous  gaze  of  the  guests. 
I  thought  I  had  oever  seen  a  more  ex- 
pressive countenance! — the  features 
were  not  exactly  regular*  for  the 
forehead  was  far  too  high  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  face ;  but,  being  all 
fine,  there  was  that  harmony  anong 
thera — the  harmony  which  exists  be- 
tween all  things  noble^which  is  far 
more  striking  than  mere  mathematical 
regularity.  The  eyes  were  deep  set, 
and  of  a  liquid  black,  the  nose  high 
and  aquiline,  and  the  mouth  small,  vet 
not  too  sroall-^nd  with  an  expressioa 
of  grave  thought,  almost  melancholy, 
liogenng  aroood  it.  The  complexioo 
wa^  of  a  light,  transparent  olive,  save 
the  lofty  forehead,  which  was  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  and  thrown  into  relief 
by  the  naasses  of  dark  chesnut  hair 
which  curled  boldly  around  it.'  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  so  expressive 
a  face! — so  different  from  the  one- 
idea'd  countenances  which  crowded 
around  ne  at  Lady  B/s  and  Mrs.  S.'s, 
and  the  Duke  of  L.'sl— so  different 
from  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan  and  his 
shadowy  host  of  imitators !  I  was  half 
angry  with  myself  for  feelmg  so  much 
interested.  My  thoughts,  however, 
were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
the  sedate  matron  of  the  house,  ac- 
companiAd  by  a  young  man  in  a  blue 
coat  with  gilt  buttons,  adorned  with  an 
immense  noaegay  of  dahlias,  which 
might  have  formed  a  centre-piece  at  a 
Lord  Blayor*s  feast— a  crimson  velvet 
waisUxxLt  with  an  immensity  of  gold 
chain,  and  a  pair  of  very  tight  panUu 
loons,  perfectly  new,  and  shining  like 
oeurt-plaster : — the  wretch  also  wore 
large  topaz  studs,  carried  an  <4>eni-hat 
under  his  arm,  and  a  gold-tip|)ed 
riding  whip  in  his  hand,  with  which 
lie  ever  and  anon  tapped  the  heel  of 
his  boot. 

''Let  nie  introduce  the  Hen.  Mr. 
FUzmaer,  to  you.  Miss !"  said  my 
lovhig  cousin,  taking  my  hand ; ''  he  is 
a.  very  genteel  young  man,  dear,'^  she 
whispered,^ and  knows  all  the  grand 
Mality— a  son  of  John  Visco%mt  DiU 
Sm  of  Dillon  Hall— yon  must  have 
heard  of  him." 

I  hadheaid  thanwaeMtfaitof  a 
wutmaU  sv^et  of  the  worst  descriptioQ 
— «  mafr  without  anatotnof  cbarader, 
•Md  who  went  newheie  eacept  to  such 
I  a  oectaia  Lady  Tfehbogne'^ 


aad  there  all  the  fines  had  lest  their 
tails.  But  there  was  no  escaping,  and  I 
returned  his  familiar  nod  and  impertL- 
nent  stare  with  as  stiff  a  bow  as  poa- 
sible,  and  took  his  arm  to  the  dinmg* 
room  without  replying  to  his  refined 
observation — **  We  shall  have  a  glo- 
rious spread.  Miss  Hargood— see  if 
we  don't!— old  Huggins  don't  spare 
the  shiners.'* 

Such  a  dinner  table !— at  the  top  an 
enormous  tureen  of  pea-soup — at  the 
bottom  a  whole  cod — ^the  centre  a 
huge  bowl  of  oyster-sauce,  flanked 
wiu  dishes  innumerable  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  dcc.-*-all  Covent  Oar- 
den  seemed  to  have  transferred  itself 
to  Mr.  Huggins's  table  !  Then  came 
the  clatter  of  spoons,  the  Jingle  of 
dasses,  the  bustling  of  the  hostess,  and 
tae  take-it-easy  nonchaianee  of  the 
two  women-servants,  the  pressing  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  coauetting  of 
the  ladies,  the  spluttering  or  the  scald- 
ed and  the  tittering  of  the  unscalded ; 
altogether  it  was  a  scene  ^  to  dream 
of;  not  to  tell*'— and  that  dream  mi^ht ' 
well  be  classed  among  the  genius 
night-mare — Fitzmaer  the  leading 
character. 

The  tact  displayed  by  our  stately 
hostess  edifled  me  much.  A  poor  girl, 
in  a  constant  blush,  seated  near  her, 
evidently  little  accustomed  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  pea-soup,  had  just  with  una* 
bated  ardor  raised  the  first  spoonful 
of  her  third  help  to  her  expectant  lips, 
when  Mr.  Huggins,  addressing  **  his 
loving  wife"  from  the  top  of  the 
table,  exclaimed  ** my. dear!  let  me 
send  you  some  more  soup  V*  **  La ! 
Mr.  H."  answered  his  fair  spouse, 
with  great  indignation,  **d'you  think 
rd  be  so  voolgar  as  to  take  two  elps 
of  soup  ?"— tfa^  first  spoonful  df  the 
third  help  remained  sui^pended  in  mid 
air — the  deep  blush  becanrie  *' deeper 
and  deeper  still,"  the  half>op^ed  fins 
were  closed  with  a  heart-rending  sigh, 
and  the  third  help  was  surrendeied, 
untouched,  to  the  eager  grasp  of  the 
delighted  servant — her  lawful  perqui- 
site. •«  Etiquette !"  I  mentally  ob- 
served,  '•  behold  not  the  least  &ithful 
of  your  votaries!" 

It  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
tasted  pea-soup,  and  not  finding  it 
partioulariy  adapted  to  my  palate,  I 
amused  mys^  with  takii^  a  survey 
of  the  beings  seated  around  me.  At 
the  rif;ht  hand  of  my  host,  and 
wtnsppD%  his   eUef  attantioot  «&t 
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a  lady  whom  I  cOald  not  at  all 
make  out.  She  was  what  might  be 
called  a  handsome — yery  handsome— 
woman,  bat  of  a  very  large  size,  and 
roQged  d  VotUrance,  She  was  dressed 
in  the  very  extreme  of  fashion,  and  in 
the  richest  manner  possible,  but  with- 
out displaying  one  particle  of  taste  in 
costume.  I&r  robe  of  green  velvet 
was  spoilt  by  immense  wreaths  of 
crimson  roses  twined  around  it,  and 
the  splendid  emerald  which  flashed  in 
her  zone  was  rendered  frightful  by 
the  sickly  glare  of  the  ]^ellow  topazes 
which  were  plentifullydisposed  around 
it.  A  blue  satin  turtran,  also  adorned 
with  a  topaz  aigrette,  and  looking  as 
if  it  had  been  arranged  rather  by  a 
Jockey  than  a  lady's  maid,  completed 
the  dress  and  my  amazement: — she 
seemed  as  if  she  had  undertaken  to 
prove  how  much  bad  taste  ma^  be  dis- 

Slaved  in  a  given  space— certainly  she 
ad  **  ample  room  and  verge  enou^" 
whereon  to  solve  the  problem.  Next 
to  her  was  a  little  shrivelled  woman 
in  vellow,  with  a  pinched-up  mouth 
and  nose  to  match.  The  rest  of  that 
side  of  the  table  beinjE^  occupied  by 
some  juvenile  nonentities,  some  with 
large  eyes,  some  small — some  with 
pinK  cheeks,  some  white — but  all 
agreeing  in  red  elbows.  I  was  soon  ob- 
liged— from  lack  of  any  thing  else-^ 
to  recur  again  to  the  face  which  be- 
fore  had  so  much  interested  me,  and 
again  to  conjecture  who  and  what  its 
owner  could  be.  Just  as  I  had  come 
to  the  determination  to  manosuvre  an 
introduction,  in  order  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  the  male  by  my  side,  who 
had  all  (his  while  been  silently  doine 
Justice  to  "Old  Huggins's  spread," 
raised  up  his  ©yes  from  a  very  delapi- 
dated  leg  of  a  turkey  which  lay  before 
him,  and  turning  to  me,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  wink,  exclaimed— 
••  Miss  Hargood  '.—glass  of  wine  1" 

Compassionating  the  man,  who  had 
evidently  never  been  in  lady's  society 
before,  I  did  not  refuse,  and  went 
through  the  ceremony  accordingly. 

••  Of  course  you  know  Lady  Tich- 
boume !"  continued  the  Honorable. 

••  i  have  not  that— pleasure,"  I  re- 
plied, with  some  emphasis. 

«•  Not  know  Lady  T. !— well  I  vow, 
I  though  every  body  knowed  Lady 
T.,  nobs  and  snobs,  as  we  used  to 
say  at  school:  A  charming  woman, 
Lady  T.,  so  Ml  of  Am— up  to  snuff! 
hat  ha!  ka I  Gad !  wliea ske'i  gol 
the  chaiiqp»giio  in  her  she'll  juiBp 


about  like  a  two-year  old  filly,  and 
no  mistake  l-^-none  of  your  mracinff, 
mewling,  puling  girls,  what  can't  wauc 
to  t'other  end  w  the  room  without 
fainting  by  the  way,  and  all  tiiat  gam- 
mon !  And  then  the  dresses ! — my 
eye— I  do  call  that  something  like  !— 
did  you  ever  see  a  woman  better 
dressed.  Bliss  Hargood  1" 

••  I  never  have  seen  Lady  Tich- 
bourne." 

**  Never  seen  her !  Lord  love  you ! 
what  have  those  pretty  eyetf  been 
about?  don't  you  see  that  splendid 
woman  sitting  next  old  Huggins  at 
top  yonder  1—sA«'s  Lady  T.  and  no 
mistake !" 

The  blue  turban !— there  could  be 
no  mistake  there.  •  I  wondered  1  bad 
not  guessed  her  bv  intuition. 

**And  who  is  that  lady  next  herl" 
asked  I,  determined  to  make  my  com- 
panion usefbl,  if  he  coul^  not  be 
a^eeable. 

"•Oh  that  1— that's  old  mother  Jen- 
kins, the  ironmonger's  widow.  She's 
eot  lots  of  tin,  but  is  so  cursed  close  I 
rd  bet  sixpence  now,  that  yellow 
gown  has  been  altered  to  meet  fiAy 
new  fashions  before  to-niffht  I  Now, 
that's  what  I  call  d — --d  shabby,don't 
you.  Miss  1  Money  was  made  to  be 
spent,  and  them  as  don't  ^>end  it, 
don't  merit  it— that's  my  maxmi !" 

"  Very  true  l^  replted  I, «  and  who's 
that  girl  in  black,  sitting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table!"  I  had  reasons  for 
asking  this  question — it  was  the  girl 
the  dark-eyed  youth  had  taken  on  hb 
arm.. 

**  What,  she  with  the  napkin  to  her 
peepers  1" 

"  That  girl  in  black,  with  the  iHiite 
handkerchief  in  her  hand  at  this  mo- 
ment," I  said,  not  understanding  his 
dialect 

•«  Uncommonly  ugly !  ain't  shef 

••  Rather  plain !"  said  f,  with  some 
impatience,  **  who  is  she,  pray  ?" 

**  She  was  got  by  Surgeon  Price  out 
of  Sukey  Jenkins,  the  old  yellow  la- 
dy's young  'un,  Mrs.  Sui^eon  Price 
that  IS.  She's  goin^  to  te  spliced," 
added  the  wre((3i,  sticking  his  tongue 
in  hi^  cheek,  and  giving  me  a  wink. 
.  **That  young  lady  to  about  to  be 
married  V'  I  said,  somewhat  haatHyv 
fseling  a  strange  sansatton  come  over 
me. 

<«Ay!*-ti»t'«  the  ticket  !—qi>lioed 
to  parson  Allan's  son— him  in  tha 
Uaoc  toggeiT— you  cant  eee  him^ 
he's  on  our  side.  Some  of  the  women 
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call  bim  interestiDg  and  all  that— 4nit 
I  say  he's  a  chickens-one  of  your  set- 
tles who  shirks  a  spree — a  flat — a  regu- 
lar flat ! — not  a  man  for  my  money ; 
eh !  Miss  Hargood  !— I  like  a  fellow 
who  can  knock  about  his  fives  now 
and  then—kick  up  a  row  and  kick 
down  a  beak— up  to  snuff,  eh,  Miss 
Hargood  V 

Having  now  acquired  all  tbe  infor- 
mation I  wished  from  my  refined  com- 
panion, I  did  not  choose  to  answer  this 
uterestins  appeal,  and  betook  myself, 
accordingly,  to  the  society  of  my  own 
thoughts.  Strange !  that  I  should  feel 
■o  interested  in  one  to  whom  I  had 
never  yet  sf^ken — wno  had  expressed 
DO  interest  m  me !  I,  who  had  receiv- 
ed with  indifierence  the  homage  of  the 
richest,  the  handsomest,  the  noblest ! 
I — who  had  smiled  an  incredulous 
oooile  as  I  listened  to  their  vows  of 
love  and  protestations  of  affection ! 
I— who  had  closed  with  a  yawn  the 
second  volunne  of  the  **  Bride  of  Lam- 


mermoor,''  which  all  the  world  had   si^ 


■"sat  up  all  night  to  read  through  1" 
I,  in  short,  who  had  declared  only  two 
days  ago,  that  love  was  meant  for 
aervant-maids  and  boarding-school 
misses ! — who  had  quizzed  my  cousin 
Emily  for  sighing  when  her  ficmci 
leA  the  room— who  had  dismissed  my 
&vorite  waiting-woman  because  I 
doubted  the  possibility  of  a  person 
making  herself  useful  and  kissing  the 
^tman  at  the  same  time — who  had 
assigned  Cupid  his  throne  within  the 
folds  of  a  valentine,  and  limited  the 
xange  of  his  arrows  to  the  far  corner 
of  a  county  ball-room !  **  Oh,  and  ^ 
ibrsooth,  in  love  !'*  But  was  I  in  love? 
I  looked  at  the  girl  in  black,  and 
thought  I  had  never  seen  so  odiously 
plain  and  vulgar  a  creature!  And 
was  it  possible  ht  could  have  made 
such  a  choicel  No^  no!  It  was  a 
forced  match !  This  surseon — ^Prioe 
— what  a  name !— had  made  a  fortune 
by  poisoning  some  rich  Dowager^s 
lap-dog !— but  no  !-^iow  stupid  I  was! 
ft  was  all  quite  plain !  He  had  marri« 
>d  Mms  Jenkins,  the  rich  ironmonger's 
only  child— I  had  Mr.  Fitzmaer's  au- 
thority for  it — and  she  was  to  inherit 
all  the  ironmonger's  riches;  and  tbe 
plain  girl— the  odiously  i^aia  girl,— 
in  black,  was  her  only  child,  and 
woold  inherit  from  her :  What  could 
be  more  clear  ?  And  then  the  clergy* 
man— Allan,  a  fine  <^d  name ! — was 
very  poor,  with  a  very  roanoBUvring 
viKbandBhehad£»rced  her  son  into 


a  match  with  ^  rich  ironn^nger's 
grand-child,  who  was  to  inherit  the 
rich  iroumonger*s  riches;  and  he, 
poor  fellow  !  had  resisted  as  long  as 
ne  could,  but  his  poor  sick  father 
^looked  into  his  face  till  his  heart 
was  like  to  break,"  and  he  turned 
away,  and  wept,  and  consented !  Yes ! 
I  understood  it  all  in  a  nnoment !  I 
had  the  whole  scene  before  me.  What 
a  beautiful  tableau  vivanl ! — the  vene- 
rable, grey-headed  old  man,  with  his 
look  ot  haLf-resianed,  half-reproachful 
calmness  at  the  scanty  comforts 
around ;  and  the  beautiful,  noble  boy» 
— his  fine  eyes  filled  with  crushing 
tears  as  he  gazed  on  the  aged  wrecE 
before  him,  and  thought  how  a  word 
of  his  might -give  all  the  luxuries  and 
comforts  which  aoitfiu  the  rude  touch 
of  time— and  there  the  sharp,  cunnins 
features  of  the  gaunt,  tawdrily-dressed 
mother*  as  she  urged  on  him  the  wants 
of  another,  while  she  thought  bitt  of 
her  own.  Oh  I  papa  must  positively 
give  Hamilton  an  order,  and  1*11  hang 


It  up  in  my  dressing-room— it  will 
make  a  sweet  picture !  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  was  he  to  be  thus  sacrifi- 
ced !  No  1  that  he  should  not  be.—* 
Sooner  than  that  Pd  marry  him  my- 
self, poor  as  we  both  are.  An  intro* 
duction  I  shall  contrive  immediately^ 
and  it  will  be  hard  if  I  cannot  manage 
to  win  his  heiart  before  our  carria^ 
comes — 1  wish  manuna  had  ordered  it 
at  eleven  instead  of  ten.  Here  my  re* 
veries  were  interrupted  by  a  loud  shuf- 
fling of  feet,  and  cries  of  ••silence ! 
silence!"  Our  host  had  ^  up  to 
meike  a  speech.  Mr.  Huggins  was  a 
yery  little  man,  with  a  very  red  face, 
and  on  this  occasion  it  was  doubly  so; 
a  circumstance  which  oaUed  forth  this 
exquisite  bit  of  wit  from  the  Honora- 
ble Mr.  Fitzmaer,  who  jj^ave  me  a  poke 
with  his  elbow,  and  said—     « 

^1  say.  Miss  Hargood,  you've  read 
ISiakspeare  ?— look  ye !— a  speech  is  a 
thing  to  •  iaake  the  ^ramim  red,' eh. 
Miss  Hargood!  fsqod,  ain't  it!  ha! 
ha !  ha!  Now  fo  it,  Huggins !  hear» 
hear,  as  we  say  m  the  House." 

^Gentlemen  and  ladies!"  began 
Mr.  Huggins,  in  great  trepidation — '*! 
rise  on  this— 1  rise-*-ffentlemen  and 
ladies !— (immense  applause)— geutle- 
men!— and  la4ies— (hear,  hear,)— I 
rise  on  this  hioteresting  occasion  tp 
congratulate  myself  gentlemen !— and 
ladies— (great  sensatiotO— to  congra- 
tulate myself  and  you  on  the  hobjecu 
around  mel — (loud  cheers)— Gentle- 
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men  and  ladies,  I  am  now  three-score 
summers  and  ten,  and  my  beloved — 
my  fair — my  aged— ('no,  no,*  from 
the  gentlemen)  —  gentlemen,  I  ask 
your  pardon — my  fair,  my  beloved 
partner  is  one  year  older  than  me, — 
(ereat  agitation  among  the  ladies)— 
she  has  shared  whh  me  all  my  inflic- 
tions, ladies — whether  good,  bad  or 
indifferent— (cheers) — ^like  a  being — 
an  hanimal  of  neither  earth  nor  eaven 
—(immense  applause) — ^her  voice  has 
soothed  me  like  the  music  of  the 
spears, — (bear,  hear,  and  cries  of 
'beautiful!'  from  some  ladies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table) — ^like  the  music 
of  the  spears,  gentlemen ! — and  ladies. 
(Loud  cheers.)  What,  then,  gentle- 
men,  must  be  my  feelings  on  this 
overpowering  occasion  1 — ^what  must 
be  my  sympathies — my  adhibitions — 
my  contemplations — in  short,  what 
d'ye  think  I  am  driving  at,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  1— (sensation) — gentlemen, 
m  that  lovely— that  accomplished  wo- 
man—(» Oh  la,  Mr.  H. !'  from  Mrs. 
Huggins^  and  loud  cheers  from  the 
gentlemen) — ^in  that  woman,  gentle- 
men, I  behold  the  model  and  person- 
nify  of  her  delectable  sex — (thunders 
of  applause) — and  therefore,  gentle- 
men and  ladies— (hear,  hour) — no^ 
not  the  ladies — that  won't  do  by  the 
way — (loud  cheers) — ^l  say,  therefore, 
gentlemen,  let  each  man  fill  his  glass 
to  the  brim  to  the  Fair  Sex— (immense 
applause)— those  comforters  under  in- 
flictions!— as  the  old  song  says,  gen- 
tlemen, 'Woman,  lovely  woman.' — 
(Unbounded  cheering,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  bray  from  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Fitzmaer — I  suppose  also  an  importa- 
tion from  the  House.) 

Ere  the  excitement  caused  bv  this 
most  eloquent  speech  had  subsided,  a 
little  dapper  man  in  a  blue  silk  neck- 
clothf  yellow  waistcoat,  and  nankeen 
inexpressibles,  rose  with  a  consequen- 
tial hem,  and  was  received  with  voci- 
ferated cheers.  I  soon  perceived  that 
this  was  the  orator  of  the  assembly,  by 
the  ^  ready-present "  attitude  assumed 
b^  the  guests  in  order  to  be  in  full  time 
with  the  necessary  cheers.  The  little 
man,  after  settling  the  blue  silk  neck- 
cloth, and  casting  a  bland  look  around 
him,  thus  commenced : — 

^  Ladies  and  gentlemen  —  (loud 
cheers)— unaccustomed  as   I  am  to 


just  listened  to  so  able  a  speech  as  that 
delivered  by  my  estimable  friend,  and 
our   generous  host,   Jacob  Huggins. 
(Great  applause.)    Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, these  are  dark  and  awful  times  ! 
— (sensation) — ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  but  an  humble  individual — (hear, 
hear) — but  every  man,  every  English- 
man,   ladies    and    gentleman— (im- 
mense cheering) — I  say  every  English- 
man, ladies  and  gentlemen,  is*  entitled 
to  think  for  himself!    (Loud  cries  of 
« hear,  h^ar.')    Is  not  this  a  free  coun- 
try?— (immense  applau8e)^et  them 
answer   me   that!    Is   not   this  the 
land   of  liberty  ?       (Loud   cheers.) 
Am  I  a  slave]— are  iw  all  slaves? 
(*No!  no!'  and  immense  cheering^ 
all  the  company  rising.)    Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  that  word. 
No ! — ^we  are  not  slaves !  we  are  free- 
men— we  are  Englishmen !  (Thunders 
of  applause.)    ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  an  humble  individual ! — (hear» 
hear,)— but,  humble  as  I  am,  when  I 
see  our  liberties   trampled   on— our 
privileges  as  men — our  privileges  as 
Christians — our  privileges  as  English- 
men— (immense  cheermg)— despised 
and  controverted — then — as  a  man — 
as  a  Christian— as  an  Englishman — ^I 
lift  up  my  voice  in  thunder  against  the 
sacrilegious  traitors !— K^gr^^^^    sensa- 
tion.) f  crush  them ! — I  despise  them  ! 
—I  turn  from  them  ! — I  lf>alhe  them  ! 
(Immense  cheering.)     Gentlemen,   I 
have  done— (hear,  hear)— my    feel- 
ings overpower  me  I— bull  am  deeply 
conscious  that  I  cannot  find  a  more 
adequate  expression  for  my  own  feel- 
ings and  yours,  than  in  proposing  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  generous 
host— omo  Bum  nilo  umartt  eh  me  f 
aUy    numb    ;)tt/o— (loud    cheers) — a 
man,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  can- 
not be  better  described  than  in  the 
language  of  our  great  poet  :^ 
*  Take  him  all  together, 
We  never  can  look  upon  any  body  like 

him  again ;' 
and  I  can  only  regret  that  this  office 
has  devolved  on  so  bumble  an  indivi- 
dual, and  so  wretched  a  speaker.** 
(Loud  cries  of  *'nD!  not"  and  un- 
bounded applause.) 

A  great  many  more  speeches  follow- 
ed, but  the  two  1  have  given  were  de- 
cidedly the  gems  of  the  evening.  I 
thought  we  never  should 


,     „  get  away, 

public  speaking,  I  cannot  deny  myself  but  at  length  some  very  broad  bints 

the  felicity  of  rising  to  congratulate  from    the  voung  Honorable    beside 

you  on  your  good  fortune  in  having  me,  fairly  drove  the  ladles  out  of  the 
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room,  and,  wHh  a  wretched  headach 
I  immediately  s^t  about  bringing  my 
love  scheme  (I  must  call  it  so)  to  ma- 
turity. 

With  this  view  I  determined  to  in- 
troduce myself  to  Miss  Price,  the  girl 
in  black— to  attach  myself  to  her  for 
the  whole  of  the  evening,  and  thus 


one  of  the  most  enviable ! — so  removed 
from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  this  noisy 
world ! — ^so  limited  in  its  troubles,  yet 
so  unbounded  in  its  influence ! — raised 
above  this  earth  in  the  sphere  of  its 
duties,  yet  within  it  in  the  exercise  of 


me  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  my 
appiicatioa  of  the  principles  of  Lava- 
ter. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  life  of  a 
country  clergyman,  on  which  I  in- 
dulged in  a  ^reat  many  cummon- 
places — not  without  an  object.  "It 
IS  a  life,"  I  observed,  addressing  my- 

obtain  an  opportunity  of  entering  into   self  to  him,  ^  which  appears  to  me 

conversation  with  young  Allan,  who 

would,  of  course,  eive  all  his  attention 

to  his  fiancie.      No   sooner  planned 

than  executed !    I  found  her  a  simple, 

quiet,  unpretending  girl,  without  any 

apparent  niarkedness  of  character,  or,    ,  ^  _.   

indeed,  any  attraction  beyond  an  ami-   them ! — it  is  an  enviable  life !" 

"  "It  is,"  he  replied,  observing  I 
looked  at  him  ;  but  1  saw  that  the  af- 
firmative was  yielded  more  from  mo- 
desty of  his  own  opinions  than  accor- 
dance with  mine. 

**  I  cannot  imagine  one  more  so !" 
I  continued,  determined  to  draw  him 
out—*'  What  is  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  warrior  or  the  conqueror,compared 
to  the  quiet,  unostentatious,  but  use- 
ful, life  of  the  country  clergyman  1— 
the  one  is  the  dash,  and  the  foam,  and 
the  roar,  of  the  cataract  —  fine  and 
mighty  child  of  the  tempest  and  ihe 
flood,  rendered  more  fierce  and  mighty 
by  the  rocks  which  oppose  its  course, 
scattering  destruction,  and  terror,  and 
awe,  in  its  wild  sport,  and  flinging  up 
its  spray  as  if  it  would  dash  it  aninst 
the  very  face  of  Heaven :  the  other  is 
the  gentle,  unobserved  streamlet,  wa- 
tering  and  filling  with  verdure,  a  thou- 
sand valleys,  and  giving  food  and 
health,  and  comfort  to  a  thousand  hu- 
man beings  I— Is  not  my  simile  a  just 
one  1" 

*•  It  may  be  so !"  he  replied,  his  eye 
kindling  as  he  spoke,  **  but  let  me  be 
the  cataract  with  its  foam  and  its  roar ! 


able  and  unaff^ted  manner.  And 
what  was  this  attraction  but  a  negative 
one?-r>I  considered  Allan  as  already 
mine.  His  affection  for  such  a  ^irl 
could  have  nothine  deep,  nothmg 
passionate  in  it!— No! — his  was  a 
mind  made  for  a  far  higher  mate. 
There  was  ambition  in  the  glance  of  his 
eye,and  the  curl  of  his  lip,  and  the  lines 
of  deep  thought  on  his  noble  brow 
sjpoke  him  a  dreamer  and  a  refiner. 
The  ties  which  bound  him  to  that 
humble  girl  were  bound  while  his 
^Irit  slept — [  would  awaken  him  to 
the  knowledge  oi  himself,  and  he 
would  spurn  them  like  cobwebs  as  he 
rose  in  his  new-found  vigor ! 

As  such  thoughts  as  these  chased 
each  other  rapidly  across  my  mind,  I 
looked  at  the  genUe  creature  who  was 
seated  so  calmly  and  unsuspecting  be- 
side me,  and  for  a  moment  a  pang 
shot  through  my  breast.  Could  she 
really  love  himi  Was  that  quiet 
nature  capable  of  feeline  the  might — 
the  whirlwind  might— of  passion  1  If 
c^  what  misery — what  anguish  was  I 
preparing  for  her !— perhaps  the  gnaw- 
log  pangs  of  blighted  affection— the 


dark  apathy  of  despair— the  ravings  of  — let  me  feel  myself  alone  in  the  might 


inadn»s — a  broken  heart! — I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought !— But  it  was  but 
for  a  moment ! — Allan  had  advanced 
to  her  side,  and  I  watched  the  still 
lips,  and  the  placid  eye,  and  saw  no 


of  my  grandeur !— short  though  my 
career  may  be,  let  it  be  the  shortness 
of  the  comet's  which  is  gone  ere  men's 
wonder  has  time  to  cool.  You  smile. 
Miss  Hafgood ! — perhaps  it  is  ridicu- 


smile  play  round  the  one,  no  beam  of  lous  for  The  son  of  a  pK>or  clergyman 

)oy  light  up  the  other — and  my  pur-  to  speak  thus"  he  said,  with   some 

pose  became  fixed  and  indissoluble.  bitterness,  **  but  my  feelings  were  too 

My  manoeuvres  succeeded  as  I  had  strong  for  me,    and    however  little 

anticipated.     My  acquaintance  with  they  may  be  understood," — and  here 

his  jicDie^e  opened  the  way  for  entering  he  glanced  at  his  fiancUt — *^  1  cannot, 

JDto.  conversation  with  yotm^  Allan,  at  times,  restrain  the  expression  of 


1  found  him  shy  and  reserved  m  man- 
ner, but  remarkably  graceful  and  re. 
fined ;  and  there  was  at  times  a  flash- 
ing forth  of  enthu»asa^  when  the  sub. 
Ject  interested  huD»  which  convinced 


them.' 

He  misunderstood  my  smile— it  was 
of  triumph  I 

**  There  is  nothing  ridiculous,"  I 
saidt  **  in  the  outpourmgiB  of  an  aspir-' 
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mg  mind— however  cribb'd  andee- 
bin'd  for  a  while  by  outward  oir- 
Guaif  taaces,  be  assured,  such  a  mind 
will  burst  its  shackles,  like  straw,  when 
It  feels  its  own  strength ;  and  rise  from 
each  ne)v  difficulty,  with  new  yigor— 
"like  a  giartt  refreshed  I"— I  spoke 
with  ener^  and  enthusiasm,  for  i  fblt 
as  a  prophetess,  foretelling  the  high 
destiny  <»  the  noble  being  before  me. 

**  I  am  sure,  Edward,"  observed  Miss 
Price,  quietly,  ••a  little  reflection  will 
convince  you  your  ideas  are  wrong." 

Edward  ! — what  a  beautiful  name  I 
— I  longed  to  call  him  Edward. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  I  dis- 
covered tliat  his  father  had  been  curate 
of  a  village  not  far  from  Ashton  Park, 
and  immediately  remembered  that  he 
had  heard  me  m^  catechism  previous 
to  my  being  confirmed.  This  was  quite 
sufficient  to  preface  an  invitation  to 
Grosvenor  Square,  which  was  iranne- 
diately  given  and  accepted ;  and  1  led 
the  arms  of  my  **  loving  cousin,"  fully 

Sersuaded  that  I  had  never  spent  so 
elightful  an  evening  in  the  course  of 
,  my  life. 

•*  My  poor  child !"  said  my  mother, 
afl- 1  entered  ]the  carriage,  **  what  must 
your  sufferings  have  b^n  !" 

My  mother  was  too  confident  of  the 
firm  root  which  she  imagined  the  prin- 
ciples she  had  instilled  in  me  had  taken 
to  feel  any  uneasine^  from  the  visits 
of  the  son  of  a  poor  vicar ;  and  even  if 
she  had  done  so,  the  circumstance  of 
his  hand  being  already  plighted  would 
have  dispelled  it.  ikit  she  did  not— 
the  idea  never  for  a  moment  occurred 
to  her— she  would  as  soon  have  occu- 
pied her  attention  with  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  or  the  Arabian  Tales ! — disin- 
terested affection  was  to  her  as  much  a 
fiction  as  any  of  those  amusing  fables, 
and  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  in  a 
child  of  hers  was  too  ihonstrous  to  find 
place  for  a  moment.  How  well  I  re- 
onembered  when  these  were  my  own 
ideas !  and  how  I  despised  them  now  ! 
Yet  not  exactly  despised— I  did  not 
dare  yet  to  so  so  far  even  in  thought 
— but  I  had  often  caught  myself  dis- 
putin|^  their  accuracy,  and  calling  into 
question  their  tendency  to  promote 
happiness.  Already  had  I  read  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  twice  over,  and 
I  looked  upon  Lucy  Ashton  as  a  very 
weak  girl ! — "  I  would  not  have  acted 
thus !"  I  thought,a9 1  closed  the  mourn- 
ful tale,  and  sank  into  reverie ;  and 
as  I  thought,  the  image  of  Edward 
would  xQcnr  to  met  and  how  like  he 


was  to  th"  '  id  and  noble  Rovens* 
wood  !  Aiiu  luen  how  like^how  fear- 
fully ""-'  mother  was  to  the 
haughty  udc  '^n!  And  was  I 
like  Lucy?  -*v1  Oh  no. 
««I  would  nu  thus,"  I 
again  repea'  <  i  :>  <vith  energy, 
as  if  the  firi  i  my  voice  was  to 
give  strengl^       .*y  resolution. 

Intheme»p  bile  my  charips  bad 
their  usual  success.  How  my  heart 
bounded  with  rapture,  as  I  observed 
the  timid  glance:}  of  love,  the  increas- 
ing reserve,  the  softening  voice,  and 
the  reverential  manner  of  my  young 
admiter.  "Yes,"  I  often  thought, 
**  this  is  indeed  a  treasure  worth  the 
winning.  What  were  the  mines  of  is* 
takar  in  comparison  with  such  a  heart« 
so  Loble,  so  spotless,  so  devoted." 
Alas !  it  struck  me  not  how  soon  that 
briffht  dream  might  be  dispelled.  I 
took  no  note  of  the  stern  barrier  stretch* 
ed  between  me  and  him.  I  dreamt  not 
of  the  anguish  [  was  heaping  up  to  fall 
on  the  heads  of  both.  I  knew  not  that 
I  was  twininff  tendrils  around  my  own 
heart,  but  to  be  torn  bleeding  from  its 
core— that  I  was  weaving  the  tissue  of 
my  own  ^oes  !•— that  I  was  barbing  the 
shaft  of  my  own  destruction ! — and  he 
too ! — I  could  have  borne  with  the 
sorrows  which  touched  but  myself— 
but  that  he,  whom  I  loved  so  fondly 
—bear  witness.  Heaven !  for  thou 
alone  knowest  how  fondly! — that  he 
should  be  condemned  to  such  pangs — 
condemned  too  my  me  J— by  me — who 
would  have  died— joyfully  died — to 
save  him  the  anguish  of  a  moment ! — 
it  was  too  much !  Yet  I  live— I  still 
live ! 

There  was  another— a  hunibler 
heart— too,  which  was  involved  m  the 
ruin  I  had  prepared.  As  I  was  drrv* 
ing  up  Regent  Street  in  an  open  car- 
riage—Edward (( called  him  Edward 
now)  seated  by  my  side,  and  engagred 
in  a  very  animated  conversation  with 
me— -I  observed  him  suddenly  become 
pale  and  then  red,  as  he  bowed,  with 
a  very  embarrassed  air,  to  some  one 
on  the  causeway :  Not  wiUiout  a 
twinge  of  jealousy,  I  instantly  endea- 
vored to  discover,  amid  a  crowd  of 
pedestrians,  who  it  was  who  had  ex- 
cited such  emotion  in  my  Edward.  I 
had  not  long  to  lose  myself  in  con- 
jecture. Never  shall  I  forget  the  look 
of  anguish  which  distorted  the  plain 
features  of  Susan  Price  (1  recognized 
her  immediately)  as  she  glanced  for 
a  momeat  at  our  gay  eqiupage  aa  il 
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darted  along  the  sn^'^'v  <^reet ; — ^it 
was  but  a  moment,  for  &*.,  .^^iMght  tny 
eje,  and  turned  away^^^fth  />.nroud 


^at^lhat  look 


-No! 
^y^ven  smiled 


^;^veast 


mture  which  stur 
But  it  waa..ri 
brought  2 1 
I  turned  i«^  (..,^ 

as  I  hummed  u^  /in""  ^^7  ^^^ 

the  stricken  deer  ^  .  ^,^^p  !  " — for 
prosperity  had  hardt^^  J^  my  heart. — 
but  when  that  breast^\^X^  dwelling- 
place  of  remorse — the  ijiiter  home  of 
wo — the  espressior^.j  of  that  face, 
writhing  in  the  intei^sljjf  6f  it$  anguish 
would  recur  again  and  again  to  my 
startled  imagination,  and  I  shuddered 
as  I  thought  that  my  own  misery  was 
a  just — ^yet  a  feeble — retribution  for 
the  paogs  1  had  so  wantonly  infli&ted 
on  a  heart,  as  true  and  far  more  de- 
serving than  my  own  ! 

Need  I  tell  you,  my  own  Fanny  ! 
htw  those  godlike  visions  were  de- 
stroyed 1  Do  not  ask  me  to  repeat  to 
you  that  dreadful  scene,  when  a  mo- 
ther,— foreetting  all  the  ties  of  nature 
—  of  kindred — of  affection, — raised 
her  voice  to  curse  her  child — her  first- 
born child  ! — hpw  my  spirits  shrank, 
appalled,  from  those  awful  words,  and 
I  lay,  for  days,  senseless  and  motion- 
less, under  the  fierce  struggle  between 
death  and  life !  And  ask  me  not  for 
him.  Would  to  Heaven  he  had  died ! 
but  Heaven  willed  it  not.  For  him 
was  reserved  a  darker  doorn, — for  me 
a  deeper  despair !  I  saw  him  but  once 
again — ^he  knew  me  not !  That  noble 
mind  had  fled  from  its  beauteous  tene- 
ment, and  I  hoard  but  che  incoherent 
ravines  of  a  manacled  idiot!  And 
how  I  longed — ^yea,  even  prayed  ! — 
to  join  him  in  that  fearful  cell ! — to 
sear  off  from  mybrain  the  memory  of 
the  past,  even  if  the  scorchine  iron 
were  left  to  seethe  for  ever  Jn  the  fur- 
rows it  had  ploughed  up! — But  it 
might  not  be ! — ^1  fulfilled  a  juster 


doom.  I  have  seen  the  vanities,  which 
^'^j^  the  very  food  of  my  former  ex- 
istence, leave  me— an  object  of  scorn 
and  derision  : — I  have  seen  friendship 
and  affection  wither  and  die  round  my 
path ! — I  have  watched  the  bright  com- 
panions of  my  youthful  years  sink, 
one  by  one,  into  the  grave  lamented 
and  forgotten  ; — like  lights  which 
have  gone  out  and  led  darkness  bu 
for  a  moment,  till  their  place  was  the 
place  of  another ! — I  have  scon  the 
^yes  which  have  smiled  on  me  glazed 
with  the  dark  hand  of  death  ; — the 
lips  that  have  spoken  words  of  love, 
cold  and  senseless  Jo  my  kiss ; — the 
hands  that  have  blessed  me,  motion- 
less and  unyielding  to  my  warm  pres- 
sure ; — and  what  nave  I  to  do  with 
life  1  For  me  it  has  no  joys— even 
afflicti6n  has  lost  its  sting !  and  1  gaze 
listlessly  around  me,  shunned  by  all, 
and  avoiding  all,  like  a  being  whose 
part  is  finished  on  this  restless  stage — 
who  is  felt  to  be  an  intruder — a  ^uest 
who  has  overstayed  his  welcome  time! 
— Nay;  do  not  weep,  my  fair  child! 
You  have  not  deserted  the  wretched 
old  hag  in  her  wretchedness : — I  have 
0716  blessing  still  reserved  in  that 
bright  smile  and  gentle  voice ; — and 
heaven  will  reward  you,  my  child  ! 
for  your  kindness  to  the  "  weary  and 
heavy  laden."  Heaven  will  bless  you 
and  reward  you,  as  Heaven  alone  can 
bless  and  reward.  And  when  this 
tired  soul  has  found  the  rest  which  it 
longs  to  win,  you  will  not  scoff  at  the 
menaory  of  the  withered  *•  Old  Maid" 
— you  will  remember  the  sad  history 
you  have  this  night  beard — and  you 
will  think  of  her  as  one  whose  faults 
were  rather  of  the  head  than  of  the 
heart — as  one  who  was  the  victim  of 
a  misguided  youth  and  perverted  mind 
— as  one  whose  failings  were  the  fail- 
ings of  a  woman — who  loved — ••  not 
wisely,  but  loo  well !" 
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homeb's  htmn  to  vents. 

Muse,  sing  the  feats  of  radiant  Aphrodite : 
Ev'n  the  great  gods  she  thrills  with  fond  delight  ; 
All  tribes  of  mortal  men,  by  her  subdued, 
And  flying  fowl,  and  all  the  forest  brood. 
Yea,  all  that  roam  the  earth,  or  swim  the  sea, 
Yield  to  the  spells  of  bright-crown'd  CylherS. 

Three  hearts  alone  her  witcheries  ne'er  can  nu)ve  : 
Athena — child  of  ^gis-bearing  Jove — 
To  her  no  deeds  of  golden  love  are  dear. 
But  wars,  the  work  of  Ares'  bloody  spear,  , 
Prays  and  fierce  fight,  and  glury's  proud  career. 
Her  skill  first  schooi'd  the  subtle  artisan 
The  brass-wrought  car  to  frame  and  rattling  van, 
And  deign'd  soft  maidens  in  their  bowers  to  teach 
Rich  works — imprinting  on  the  minds  of  each. 

'    Nor  woodland  Artemis,  with  shaAs  of  gold, 

In  Love's  sweet  thrall  can  smiling  Cyprus  hold. 

Her  joy  the  bow,  and  on  the  hills  to  slay 

The  beasts  of  chase,  and  shouts  heard  tar  away, 

Lyre  and  light  dance,  green  wood,  and  shadowy  glen, 

And  the  blest  gates  of  just  and  holy  men. 

Not  e'er  have  love-pranks  that  coy  maid  beguiled, 
Vesta — the  dark-soulM  Cronus'  first-born  child — 
The  adored— whom  Neptune  and  Ajwllo  woo'd— 
In  vain — ^for  sternly  she  their  suit  withstood ; 
And  vow'd  a  mighty  fate-perfected  vow, 
Touching  the  -figis-bearing  father's  brow, 
A  maid  to  live  throughout  all  time  unwed- 
Beautiful  One — but  in  the  espousal's  stead, 
To  her  the  sire  a  glorious  boon  decreed. 
Throned  in  mid-hall,  on  savoriest  fare  to  feed : 
Hence,  honor^crown'd,  she  holds  each  godhead's  shrine. 
To  men  divinest  of  the  powers  divine. 

Their  hearts  can  bafQed  Venus  ne'er  surprise ; 
But,  of  all  other,  none  her  witchery  flies. 
Of  mortal  men,  or  Heaven's  blest  Deities- 
Ev'n  the  dread  Thunderer's  soul  she  steals  away. 
Though  mightiest  he,  and  arm'd  with  mightiest  sway  ; 
If  she  but  list — in  all  his  strength  betray'd. 
He  sinks — ^the  minion  of  some  mortal  maid, 
Far  from  his  sister-wife,  his  Juno's  eye, 
Bright  Queen,  the  stateliest  dweller  of  the  sky ; 
Whom,  with  high  glory  graced  beyond  compare, 
Shrewd  Cronus  erst  begat,  and  Rhea  bare. 
And  Jove— th'all- wise,  in  his  immortal  will, 
Took  for  his  bride — a  maid  of  matchless  skill. 
t 

But  Jove  o'er  Venus'  self  sweet  longing  breathed 
To  lie  in  arms  of  human  lover  wreathed  ; 
That  barr'd  no  more  from  bridal-bed  on  earth. 
Amidst  heaven's  gathered  host  the  queen  of  mirth 
No  more  might  laughing  cry,  ••  Yes,  mine  the  power 
That  wins  each  god  to  earthly  maidens'  bower ; 
Whence  mortal  sons  from  sires  immortal  grow, 
And  heaven's  high  daughterMeek  their  lords  bdow.'' 
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Thus,  in  her  virgin  heart  the  breath  of  Jove 
F6r  young  Anchises  fann*d  the  fire  of  love, 
A  shepherd-prince — in  shape  to  heaven  allied— 
His  kine  he  kept  unon  the  bills  of  Ide. 
She  saw— she  loved— and  while  fierce  rapture  prey'd 
Upon  her  soul,  the  merry-laucbing  maid 
To  Cvprus  flew,  and  reach 'dner  holy  place, 
Her  Paphian  bower— that  grove  and  odorous  altar  grace. 

There  entering  in,  the  glittering  gates  she  barr'd  ; 
And  there  each  Grace,  with  oil  of  spiciest  nard, 
Her  soft  limbs  bathed — that  oil,  whose  rich  perfume, 
for  her  attemper'd,  breathes  immortal  bloom. 
Then,  full-attired  in  raiment  silvery-bright, 
And  deck*d  with  gold,  the  frolic  Aphrodite 
(lasted  for  Troy,  and,  fragrant  Cyprus  left, 
Swift  through  the  clouds  her  airy  pathway  cleft. 

And  800Q  she  reach'd  the  many.fountain*s  Ide, 
Mother  of  beasts,— and  o'er  the  green  hill  side 
Pass'd  towards  a  cattle-booth,  and  as  she  went 
Around  her  ihwn'd,  with  uncouth  blandishment, 
Pierce  fire-eyed  lions,  and  a  pack  of  grim 
Grey  wolves,  and  bears,  and  leopards  lithe  of  limb— 
(Jiisated  feosters  on  the  forest-deer ; 
— She  saw  them,  and  the  sight  her  soul  did  cheer : 
rhen  love  into  their  breasts  she  threw, — and  they, 
Pair'd,  in  their  leafy-curtain'd  chambers  lay. 

There,  in  a  place  of  goodly  tents,  she  found 
ler  hero— by  the  gods  with  beauty  crown'd— 
U  the  lone  stalls, — for  to  the  pasture  ground' 
The  herdmen-all  had  followM  with  their  kine, 
fVliile  in  hb  tent-door  mused  the  youth  divine, 
Companionless — or,  sauntering  here  and  there, 
Struck  from  hb  cithern's  string  a  clear  sweet  pastoral  air. 
Before  him  Jove-bom  Aphrodite  stood. 
Clad  in  the  simple  jprace  of  maidenhood, 
A  child  of  earth- for  how  should  mortal  eye 
Abide  the  blaze  of  unveil'd  deity  1 
He  saw,  and  at  her  form  and  rich  attire 
Gazed,  strangely  pondering ;  far  than  flame  of  fire 
More  brightly  glow'd  the  mantle  she  had  on, 
\nd  her  wreath'd  rinj^s  and  pendants  brightly  shone. 
Swanlike  her  soft  white  neck,  and  over  it 
Lay  golden  chains,  of  beauty  exquisite ; 
TfThile,  like  the  moon  on  some  still  heaving  lake, 
iier  delicate  bosom  shone,  and  thus  she  brake 
I  marvel  on  hb  sight— love  seiz'd  him  and  he  spake^ 

•*  Hail !  to  my  dwelling  from  thy  bower  of  bliss, 
iBto,  or  Aphrodite,  or  Artemis. 
)  Queen,  all  hail !  perchance  high  Themb  thou— 
*erchance  Athena  of  the  flashing  brow — 
*erchancc  I  view,  bright  visitant,  in  thee, 
.  sister-grace  of  that  immortal  Three, 
?he  darlings  of  heaven's  deathless  company. 
ir  wood-nymph  roaming  the  deep  groves  at  will, 
»r  Oread  thou,  and  this  thine  haunted  hill, 

r  nymph  of  field  or  flood,  that  lov'sl  to  dwell 
I  river-spring,  or  brookland's  grassy  dell ; 


To  thee,  on  yonder  hill-top,  whuse  tall  cone 
O'erlooks  the  vale,  I  rear  an 


^rale,  I  rear  an  altar  stone ; 
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And  there  these  hands  shall  balmiest  offeriags  shower 
At  early  morn,  and  evening's  holy  hour : 
So  thou  but  grant  me  graciously  to  stand 
First  of  the  men  of  Troy,  my  father-lan^d  ; 
Strong  be  mine  offspring  alter  me,  but  give 
That  I  myself  to  length  of  days  may  live, 
Long  see  the  sunlight,  and  eld*s  threshold  press, 
Happy  amid  my  people's  happiness." 

"  Anchises,  noblest  of  the  sons  of  earth," 
Jove's  daughter  answered,  "  none  of  heavenly  birth — 
No  goddess  I — nor  thou  to  such  compare 
This  mortal  form,  which  human  mother  bare. 
Otreus,  my  sire,  his  noble  name  thou  know'st — 
High  chieftain  he  of  well-wall'd  Phrygia's  coast. 
Nor  yet  to  me  sounds  strange  thy  native  tongue ; 
A  Troy  dame  nursed  me  in  the  house  when  young. 
Receiving  from  my  mothei  's  hands  to  rear : 
Hence  sounds  thy  speech  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
But  me  the  Argiphont,  with  staff  of  gold, 
From  Dian's  choir,  the  shaft  arm'd  huntress  bold* 
Caught  all  unweeting,  as  I  danced  and  play'd 
With  many  a  nymph  and  many  a  high  bom  maid* 
By  countless  crowds  encircled. 

Thence  he  bore 
My  hurrying  form  man's  myriad  labors  o'er, 
O'er  wold  and  wilderness,  where  beasts  of  blood 
Roam,  fleshy.fanged,  the  howling  solitude. 
Nor  seem'd  my  foot,  through  all  that  wondrous  flight. 
Once  on  the  life-49ustaining  earth  to  li^ht. 
•  Maiden,'  he  spake,  '  Anchises'  couch  to  grace 
I  call  thee,  mother  of  a  glorious  race.' 
Then  pointing  to  thy  form,  up  soaring  hied 
Back  to  the  Immortals,  that  strong  Argicide. 

••  Forced  thus  I  come — strong  hand  upon  me  lay — 
But  thee,  by  Jove  and  by  thy  parents,  pray. 
Thy  princely  parents  (for  the  serf,  the  slave, 
To  son  so  godlike  ne'er  his  being  gave). 
By  these  I  pray  thee,  to  their  presence  guide 
Me  thine  unwedded,  love-untasting  bride  : 
Hence  by  thv  father  and  thy  mother  view'd,     * 
And  scanned  by  all  fh^  noble  brotherhood, 
,     Hence  learn  if,  haply  m  their  sight  I  prove 
A  sister,  daughter,  worthy  of  their  love. 

"  But  speed  to  Phrygia  some  swift  scout,  to  cheer 
With  hope  my  sire,  and  pensive  mother's  ear ; 
So  thefy  wove  vests  shall  send,  and  store  of  gold. 
Which  thou  receive — rich  dower  and  manifold — 
And  haste  the  dainty  marriage  feast  to  spread. 
By  men  and  gods  immortal  honored." 

The  goddess  spake,  implanting  in  his  breast 
Sweet  love,  whom  thus  th*  enamored  youth  address'd : — 
"  If  mortal  thou,  and  born  of  mortal  dame, — 
If  Otreus  be  thy  sire's  illustrious  name, — 
If  hither  com'st  thou,  by  the  immortal  aid 
Of  Herald  Hermes  to  mine  arms  convey'd. 
If  mine  thou  wilt  be  call'd,  mine  own  for  ever, 
— Nor  god  nor  man  our  beating  hearts  shall  sever — 
Not  ev'n  Apollo's  mighty  self,  though  he 
The  shafts  shoot  fortn  of  his  dread  archery. 
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But  thou  onoe.inine,  dear  maid  of  heavenliest  bloona, 
Then  welcome  deathi  and  Uadea'  gates  of  gloom !" 

This  said,  he  seised  her  hand — ^the  smiling  queen« 
With  downcast  eye  and  modest  maiden  mien, 
Turn'd  and  stept  softly  to  a  silvan  bed, 
With  slcin  of  bear  and  loud-voiced  lion  spread, — 
Smooth  coverings,  meet  the  hunter's  couch  to  strew. 
Spoils  of  the  beasts  that  on  the  hills  he  slew. 

And  soon  as. on  that  pleasant  couch  they  lay, 
From  her  fair  form  he  slripp'd  her  rich  array, 
Clasps,  and  link*d  chains,  and  bracelet  bands,  and  gems 
Liice  chaliced  rose-buds  wreathed  on  jeweird  stems. 
Then  loosed  her  zone,  and  laid  her  bright  robes  by 
Upon  a  stool  of  silver  marquetry. 
Happ)r  Anchises !  destined  by  the  love 
And  kindly  sentence  of  the  gods  above. 
To  rest — unconscious  of  the  glory  given — 
A  mortal  stripling  by  a  maid  of  Heaven ! 

But  at  the  hour  when  herd,  and  flock,  and  hind, 
Home  from  the  flower-enameird  pastures  wind. 
With  a  sweet  sleep  she  sealed  Anchises*  sight, 
'    And  rose  and  robed  her  in  her  weeds  of  light. 
Then  full  attired  she  stood  the  slumberer  nigh. 
Divinely  beautiful — while,  towering  high. 
Her  forehead  touch'd  the  fretted  canopy, 
And  from  her  cheeks  undying  radiance  shone, 
Rays  such  as  beam  from  nower-crown'd  Love  alone. 
Then  from  his  dreams  th'  entranced  youth  she  woke, 
And  call'd  by  name,  and  cheerly  thus  bespoke  :— 

"  Rise,  son  of  Dardanus—awake,  arise ! 
Why  sits  sweet  sleep  thus  heavy  on  thine  eyes  1 
And  say,  if  now  one  trace  in  me  there  dwell 
Of  her  on  whom  thy  first  love-glances  fell." 

She  caird — from  sleep  he  started — ^and  with  awe 
Struck,  when  her  neck  and  lustrous  eyes  he  saw. 
Trembled,  and  turn'd  away  his  glance,  and  hid 
His  fair  lace  in  the  mantling  coverlid. 
Then  spoke  beseechingly : — 

•*  Immortal  maid, 
Soon  as  these  ravish 'd  eyes  thy  form  surveyed, 
I  knew  thee  heavenly — ^for  a  goddess  knew — 
And  surely  felt  thy  whole  fond  tale  untrue. 
But  thee  by  -^gis-armed  Jove  I  pray, 
O  leave  me  not  to  waste  on  earth  away, 
But  pity  me — for  brief  the  being  given 
To  man,  that  chambereth  with  the  maids  of  Heaven." 

To  him  Jove's  sea-born  daughter — 

**  Denizen 
Of  earth,  but  noblest  of  the  sons  of  men, 
Anchises — let  thine  heart  be  of  good  cheer — 
Pear  not— from  me  thou  hast  no  ill  to  fear. 
Nor  from  the  gods,  for  thou  to  them  art  dear. 

•*  But  thine  a  son  shall  be— a  Troian  king. 
And  children'8  children  from  his  loins  shall  spring 
Throughout  all  time ;  his  grief-recording  name 
.fineas,  emblem  of  the  heinous  shame 
3d» 
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That  seized  me,  sorrowing,  for  the  love  that  led 
These  limbs  to  press  a  mortal  marriage- bed. 
Yet  next  the  gods,  in  grace  and  bearing  shine 
'Mongsl  men,  the  princes  of  thy  chosen  line. 
'Twas  for  his  beauty,  that  with  guileful  rede 
Jove  caught  away  the  gold- hair 'd  Ganymede, 
.    To  greet  the  immortals,  and  in  Heaven^s  bright  hall 
The  wine-cup  fill,  when  gods  keep  festival : 
Strange  sight ! — ^that  stripling  all  with  praise  l>ehold, 
Red  nectar  drawing  from  the  vase  of  gold. 

**  Then  quenchless  grief  seized  Tros — unknowing  aught. 
Whither  the  wind-blast  his  dear  boy  had  caught; 
And  mourning  all  his  days,  the  sire  had  gone 
Down  to  the  dust,  but  for  his  ravish'd  son 
Jove  gave,  in  pity,  guerdons  rich  and  rare — 
Steeds  snowy-footed — such  ih*  immortals  bear, 
Brave  gifts — and  what  henceforth  should  him  betide. 
At  Jove's  command,  the  herald  Ar^icide 
Announced— that  glorious  all  his  (kiys  should  be, 
Unmarr'd  by  age  and  dull  mortality. 
Soon  as  he  beard  the  gladsome  tidings  sent 
From  Jove,  he  ceased  to  sorrow  and  lament, 
But  laughM— yea,  laugh *d  his  inmost  soul  for  glee — 
Borne  by  those' storm-noof'd  steeds  exultingly. 

"  Nor  he  of  other  race  than  thine  was  born 
Rapt  heave;award  by  the  golden-throned  Morn, 
Tithon  the  godlike.    She  to  Cronion  went, 
Lord  of  the  cloud-pavilion*d  firmament — 
For  him,  an  earnest  suitor,  to  implore 
Days  without  end,  and  life  for  evermore. 
Jove  bow'd  assent,  and  wrought  her  lips'  desire- 
Fool  that  she  was,  forgetful  to  require 
That  life-long  youth  his  length  of  years  might  bless. 
And  far  away  ward  age  and  helplessness. 
And  long  as  youth  illumed  him  with  its  glow 
At  Earth's  last  bourne,  where  Ocean's  fountains  flow,. 
He  dwelt — in  bright  Aurora's  blushing  bower. 
The  spring-born  maiden's  happy  paramour. 
But  when  the  first  grey  hairs  had  once  appeared. 
Checkering  his  noble  head,  and  flowing  beard. 
Thenceforth  she  lived,  self-banish'd  from,  his  bed ; 
Yet  in  her  palace  on  ambrosia  fed. 
And  gave  him  rich  attire.    But  when  the  frost 
Of  gaunt  age  chill'd  him  to  the  uttermost. 
His  palsied  limbs  when  life  no  longer  moved, 
Sh^  chose  the  counsel  that  her  soul  approved, 
And  to  a  lone  and  secret  chamber  bore. 
And  laid  him  down — and  shut  the  shining  door : 
There  from  his  lips  incessant  babbling  flows. 
And  his  cramp'd  limbs  live  on  in  dull  repose., 

*«  Oh  !  not  for  thoe  wquld  I  the  immortals  pray 
For  endless  years,  and  life's  undying  day ; 
Yet,  fresh  as  now  in  face  and  form  thou  art. 
Still  could'st  thou  dwell,  the  husband  of  my  heart. 
No  grief  should  then  my  quiet  soul  o'ercloud; 
But  soon,  alas !  must  age  thy  being  shroud — 
Unpiiying  age — whose  strength-subduing  weight 
Man  bears  heart-broken,  Heaven  beholdi  with  hate. 
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**B\ii  me  shall  never-endiDg  shame  overtake, 
Amid  th'  immortal  gods,  for  thy  dear  sake ; 
Though  oDce  they  trembled  at  the  wantoD  guile, 
And  whisper'd  tales,  whereby  I  link'd,  erewhile. 
Heaven's  princes  with  the  dao^hters  of  mankind, 
And  captive  led  by  my  all-ruling  mind. 
Bat  past  these  triumphs — love-lorn  victims' 'groan 
Shall  me  no  more  the  gods'  arch-conqueror  own : 
For  I  have  fall'n  ;  I  too  in  scorn  and  shame 
Shall  lie ;  a  senseless  thing  without  a  name. 
Fool — in  mine  arms  a  son  of  earth  to  fold — 
And  bear  beneath  my  zone  a  babe  of  mortal  mould  i 

^  But  when  his  eyes  to  light  and  life  awake, 
Him  to  their  care  shall  nymphs  fulUbosom'd  take, — 
Fair  nymphs  that  range  this  mighty  mount  divine. 
Born  nor  of  mortal  nor  immortal  line ; 
Though  long  they  live,  and  fruits  ambrosial  eat. 
And  join  the  gods*  gay  dance  with  never- wearying  feet. 
With  them — in  arch'd  recess,  their  amorous  haunt — 
The  Silens  toy,  and  keen-eyed  Argiphont ; 
With  them — twin-born— from  out  the  boon  earth's  breast 
Sprang  the  tall  pine  and  oak's  imperial  crest. 
O'er  whom,  high-rear'd  on  many  a  mountain- head. 
Lordly,  full  leaved,  the  travelling  sunbeams  tread. 
Groves  of  the  gods  I — on  them  no  woodmen  rear. 
The  sharing  axe — but  when  their  doom  draws  near 
Their  doom  of  death,  first  withering  to  the  ground. 
Droop  their  broad  boughs,  and  strew  their  leaves  around ; 
While,  ever  as  the  dry  bark  peals  away. 
Flits  each  twin-spirjt  from  the  light  of  day. 

•*  These  nymphs  the  nurses  of  my  hahe  shall  be : 
Who,  when  sweet  youth  hath  crown'd  his  infancy. 
Shall  hither  bring,  and  to  thy  smiling  sight 
Reveal  thy  son,  the  flower  of  thy  delight ; 
Whom  thou  receive,  and  with  excecdmg  joy 
(For  like  a  god  shall  bloom  the  peerless  boy) 
Lead  forth  unto  the  wind-swept  towers  of  Troy. 

"Then,  should  some  stranger  ask,  what  mother  fair 
Beneath  her  belt  that  cherish 'd  offspring  bare. 
To  him  make  answer  thjis— as  I  shall  tell — 
'  The  maids,  that  on  this  wood-clothed  mountain  dwell, 
Declare  the  noble  boy  to  be  the  child 
Of  Calycopis,  nymph  of  beauty  mild.' 
But  should*st  thou  boast,  in  wild  and  witless  glee. 
Thine  arms  have  clasp'd  the  rich-wrealh'd  Cy  there, 
Jove,  in  the  fiery  vengeance  of  his  M-rath, 
Thee  with  the  levin's  flashing  bolt  shall  scath. 
Lo  i  I  have  told  thee  all — be  dumb — be  wise : — 
Hold  thou,  and  name  not : — ^nor  Heaven's  wrath  despise." 

Her  parting  charge  she  spake,  and,  at  its  close. 
Into  the  breezy  heaven  upspringing  rose. 

Hail— Goddess !  Queen  of  Cyprus'  bright  domain ! — 
From  thee  began — to  thee  my  song  again 
Shall  turn— so  pass  we  to  another  strain. 

W.  B. 
i^ttt&Kfst,  Horsham. 
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HEI>Wia  ;  A  DBAMA.      BT  THEODOBE  K6RNEB. 


There  is  no  name  in  Grermao  lite- 
rature more  fondlj  cherished  by  his 
.countrymen  than  that  of  Theodore 
Kdmer.  They  talk  with  a  reverence, 
almost  reaching  to  idolatry,  of  Goethe 
— with  an  admiration,  scarcely  infe- 
rior, of  the  genius  of  Schiller— but  the 
feeling  of  love  with  which  the  author 
of  the  **  Lyre  and  Sword  "  is  regard- 
ed,  is  still  more  universal  and  intense. 
From  the  mustachioed  youth,  imbi- 
bing patriotism  along  with  his  sour 
beer  at  the  University, — to  the  staid 
professor  of  the  same,  there  seems  to 
be  but  oce  sentiment  of  warm  and  bro- 
therly attachment  towards  the  min- 
strel boy.  To  be  critical  of  his  faults 
seems  to  them  to  be  almost  ingratitude 
to  his  virtues,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
look  to  some  other  tribunal  for  an 
impartial  judgment  on  his  literary 
merits.  But  the  task  to  maintain  a 
rigid  forgetfulness  of  the  man  in  esti- 
mating the  author,  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  even  to  a  person  free  from  the 
national  feelings  which  his  story  ex- 
cites among  his  compatriots. 

A  youth  born  of  no  noble  familjTf 
nor  of  any  extraordinary  wealth,  ri- 
sing into  general  celebrity  by  his  dra- 
mas and  poems  ;  then  exchanging  his 
pen  for  tne  sword,  or  rather  uniting 
the  two;  and  distinguishing  himself 
so  much  by  skill  and  bravery  as  to  be 
raised  by  his  comrades  to  a  command 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months ;  rousmg, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pride  and  cou- 
rage of  an  injured  nation  by  the  most 
thrilling  appeals  to  patriotism  and  re- 
venge; ana  crowning  all  by  a  glorious 
death  in  battle  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two, — is  a  person  whose  writings  it  is 
difficult  to  look  upon  with  the  cold- 
ness necessary  to  a  correct  decision. 
But  while  we  attribute  a  considerable 
share  of  the  literary  reputation  he  en- 
joys to  the  military  distinction  of  his 
short  and  glorious  career,  we  are  not 
to  forget  that  it  was  his  genius  which 
in  fact  made  his  career  distinguished. 
The  personal  gallantry  and  chivalrous 
death  of  an  mdividual  of  his  rank, 
would  have  attracted  no  observation, 
if  hb  talent  had  not  already  made 
him  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood. 
There  were  hundreds  of  the  German 


youth  who  fought  as  well  and  died  as 
nobly  as  Theodore  Kdmer,  but  whose 
names  had  never  extended  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  personal  friends.  How 
fondly  their  memories  are  cherished 
within  that  circle,  and  how  any  me- 
morial of  them  is  prized,  need  not  be 
told  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  enthusiasm  (if  we  may 
call  it  so)  of  the  German  character. 
A  family  which  lost  one  of  its  sons  in 
that  glorious  struggle  is  ennobled  in 
its  own  eyes  by  the  loss ;  and  many  is 
the  humble  vicarage  in  the  "  Helder- 
land"  which  has  heard  from  the  gray- 
haired  father  the  proud  boast  of  our 
own  Duke  of  Ormond, — "  I  would  not 
change  my  dead  son  for  any  living 
one  in  Christendom  !'-^  Exactly  witi 
the  same  feelings  with  which  those 
individuals  are  regarded  by  th'iir  own 
friends,  is  Kdmer  looked  on  by  the 
nation.  The  old  men  think  of  him  as 
of  a  son — the  young  as  of  a  brother — 
for  the  .time  of  life  at  which  he  died 
was  exactly  the  one  which  unites  all 
the  sympathies  in  its  favor. 

But  his  writings,  making  all  allow- 
ances for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  coun- 
trymen, are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
justify  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
praise.  Composed  almost  in  boyhood 
— many  of  them  in  the  hurry  of  camps 
and  amid  the  din  of  arms—their  power 
of  expression,  -and  the  polish  of  their 
versincalion  are  remarkable.  In  all 
of  them  we  find  traces  of  the  ardent 
spifit,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
and  noble,  which  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  the  poetic  character.  A  little 
more  knowledge  of  life  and  men,  and 
a  greater  acquuint^ce  with  the  higher 
models  of  dramatic  composition — both 
of  which  a  few  more  years  would  have 
put  within  his  reach — would  have  given 
him  a  very  distinguished  rank  among 
writers  for  the  stage.  The  plays  he 
has  lefl  are  still  acted  with  success, 
and  are  distinguished  by  many  excel- 
lences; and  it  is  from  one  of  these 
that  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  means  of  judging  of  his 
poetical  abilities. 

Hedwig  is  a  drama  of  domestic  life* 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  castle  of  a  fine 
old  noble»  Coont  Felseck,  among  the 
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bills  borderiiig  on  Italy.  Julius,  the  ring  the  absence  of  Julius,  a  man  of 
"son  of  the  old  Count,  has  returned  the  name  of  Rudolph  has  come  into 
from  the  army  afler  an  absence  of  se-  the  Count's  service  as  y&eer,  and  has 
vend  ^ears,  and  finds  h^  playmate,  made  himself  an  especied  favorite  of 
Hedwig,  converted  into  a  full-grown  his  master.  Dark,jnnoody,  steeped  in 
woman,  and  studiously  shunning  a  re-  crime,  yet  with  the  embers  of  a  noble 
newal  of  their  youthful  friendship,  nature  still  smouldering  within  him, 
Her  purpose  in  this  is  to  save  the  be-  Rudolph  has  become  enamored  of  the 
Defectors  who  have  protected  her  the  gentle  foster-daughter,  without  know- 
pain  of  seeine  their  only  son  wedded  mg  that  Julius  Is  his  rival.  The 
to  a  person  of  her  humble  birth  ;  for,  struggles  of  Rudolph  with  his  evil  na- 
in  secret,  she  is  as  devotedly  attached  ture,  his  longings  for  virtue,  and  his 
to  Julius  ^as  e'er  was  woman  to  the  tremendous  rush  into  recklessness  and 
raao  she  loved."  It  gives  a  strong  despair  when  his  hopes  are  disappoint- 
proof  of  the  distinction  of  ranks  still  ed,  give  the  principal  interest  to  the 
preserved  inGermany,  that  this  scruple  drama. 

of  Hedwig  should  be  recognised  as  The  first  scene  brings  Hedwig  on 

sufficient  ground  for  he/ conduct.  Du-  the  stage  alone. 

"  He  haunts  me  still !    I  fly  from  him ;  I  strive 
His  kind  looks  to  forget.-^to  make  me  deaf 
To  the  sweet  accenis  of  his  voice,  which  still 
Recall  that  happy  time  t    In  vain~in  vain  I 
He  parries  every  art  with  which — foregoing 
My  happiness,  and  striving  with  myself, 
I  shun  his  sight 

Alas !  the  very  feeling 
Which  I  in  vain  conceal,  which  I  in  vain 
Keep  buried  in  my  heart,  so  thrills  my  soul, 
And  gains  such  mastery  o'er  me  in  his  presence, 
That  grief  and  an^oish  wing  my  steps  tne  more. 
He's  here  again.    Hedwig  I  recall  thy  thoughts. 
Thon'rl  but  the  servant,— he  thy  lord— forget 
What  once  he  was  and  all  that  thou  hast  been. 

[She  tries  to  pass  Julius,  curtseying  formMf 

Jul,  {retaining her  by  ike  hand).  Have  I  deserved  this,  Hedwigl 
this  fVom  thee  7 
And  is  this  cold  and  formal  reverencs 
To  me,  thy  Julius  1    Am  I  thine  no  more  7 
And  if  I  were  not,  has  thine  earliest  friend, 
'  The  playmate  of  thy  childhood,  then,  no  right 

To  a  more  friendly  welcoming  1 

Ekd,  My  lord— 

Jui.  My  Lord  1    Ah,  Hedwig,  that  was  bard  to  bear— 
And  I — I've  never  merited  this  treatment 
My  lord — my  lord — Is't  thus  my  Hedwig  names  me  % 

Bed.  My  lord,  thou  givest  a  meaning  to  the  word 
I  ne'er  intended— thou  hast  ever  been 
To  me  most  kind — not  lordly.    Let  the  tone 
Repair  the  mischief  that  the  word  has  done. 

Jul,  What  need  for  studied  phrases  such  as  this  1 
Where  art  the  old  confiding  words  which  once 
Were  our  heart**  language,  flowing  fast  and  free  1 
What  is'r  that  has  so  chtinged  thee — Maiden — speak  t 

Bed.  Forget  the  time — forget  il,l  besetch  thee — 
When  we  grew  up  together — children  both — 
Unknowing  of  the  world  and  of  its  laws: 
When  in  its  unchanged  impulses  the  soul 
Ghive  way  to  every  feeling,  and  obeyed 
No  dictate  save  (he  sanctity  within  ! 
That  time's  no  more.    We  have  outgrown  the  circle, 
And  we  are  now  in  a  new  world.     The  ties 
Which  the  light  joys  of  childhood  drew  between  us  « 
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Arc  cast  away !  the  boad  is  loosed  for  ever ! — 

Thoa  art  become  the  lord— and  I— the  servant !    [^he  is  gHng. 

JuL  No !  thou  cscapest  not  till  I  know  what  hand 
Has  poured  the  poison  of  this  preju^lice— 
This  bitter  poison— 'tween  two  trusting  hearte. 
Hear  me !  when  five  years  since  I  left  thee,  Hedwig, — 
When  with  my  sire  I  join'd  the  camp— we  plighted 
Each  to  the  other  an  eternal  troth, 
And,  by  Almighty  God,  Tve  kept  my  vow  I 
To  me  thy  sweet  name  was  a  talisman, 
Which  was  my  gnide  through  all  the  storms  of  youth  ! 
O  many  a  lovely  form  encountered  me. 
And  many  a  bright  eye  smiled  on  me.    My  comrades, 
Who  tried  to  rob  me  of  that  gentle  faith 
(For  guilty  men  abhor  the  innocent, 
And  are  the  foes  of  good),  but  graved  it  deeper 
In  the  seren^  religion  of  my  heart. 
And  thy  pure  image  held  me  up !    I  th  o 
Of  thee  and  of  cur  love,  and  aU  the  billows 
'  Of  the  tempestuous  world  were  dash'd  in  foam 

Against  truth's  holy  bulwark  in  my  soul. 

Hed,  {aside)  Oh.  I  can  scarce  restrain  myself— 

M,  Then  peace 

Brought  home  oar  host ;  I  left  it  instantly. 
Leapt  on  my  steed,  to  which  iny  love  gave  win^,  ^ 

And  gallop'd  night  and  day.     What  reck'd  I  toUj 
So  I  miffht  see  thee  %    Everj[  hour  I  lost 
Seem'd  but  a  robbery  of  my  joy.    I  came  t 
One  look  from  thee  had  given  me  back  mv  strength — 
One  look  where  love's  own  welcome  should  hav^  spoke 
Clear  and  with  mighty  voice  in  those  dear  eyes,— 
.  One  look,  one  only  1  but  in  vain  I  watch'd 

My  Hed wig's  glances, — they  were  turn'd  away; 
Tht  evening  still  belied  the  morning's  hope, 
And  night  fell  on  my  joy— 

Bed.  Oh  spare  roe,  spare  me! 

My  Lord,  thou'rt  cruel — 

JuL  One  hope  still  I  cherish'd. 

That  'twas  the  presence  of  my  sire, — my  mother — 
(Both  witless  or  the  ties  that  bound  our  hearts) — 
That  darkenM  my  life's  sunshine.    We  are  here 
Alone-'tind  Hedwig  rests  npt  on  these  arms  ! 

Hed»  No,  no.    My  heart  can't  bear  it  I    Oh,  my  lord. 
Think  not  too  meanly  of  me^  if  my  soul 
Is  moved,  more  than  is  seeming,  by  thy  words 
And  the  remembrance  of  the  past.    I  pray  thee 
Spare  me— oh  spare  me  ! 

Jul,  {drawing  her  towards  kirn).    We  are  here — alone — 
Alone— and  Hedwig  rests  not  in  these  arms! 
fltfd,  (freeing  herselnMy  lord,  have  pity!  break  not  thus  a  heart 
That  love  and  grief  have  withered  l'*^  [ExU, 

The  behavior  of  the  heroine  is  the  ment,  which  they  could  not  help  ha- 

more  surprising  to  her  lover,  that  he  ving  observed  springing  up  between 

perceives  no  change  towards  her  in  them.    And  yet  this  sudden  change 

the   conduct  of  his   parents.    They  must  have  some  cause.    In  the  midst 

both  treat  Hedwig  with  all  the  kind-  of  these  reflections,  he  is  summoned 

ncss  they  had  ever  shown  her, — and  by  Rudolph,  the  ySger,  to  the  chase, 

he  recalls  many  occasions  where  they  and  hurries  from  the  stage  exclaim- 

had  seemed  to  approve  of  the  attach-  ing, 

"  Oh  that  in  the  rustling  wood 
I  found  again  my  peace,  my  h9ppiness ! 
Rud.  {alone).  What  did  he  say  1    Did  he  not  speak  of  findiag. 
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And  findiDfi;  peace  loo  ?— Fool !  what  can  have  hapt 

To  such  a  Sab^ath-child  as  this  is  1    Peace 

Is  a  child's  plaything  when  eood  lack  and  pleasnre 

Have  smiled  open  our  cradle.    Now  I  call 

A  mortal  sin  the  useless  dream  that  startles 

Tho  spoilt  child  from  his  slnmber— 

But  the  maa 
Who  with  the  curse  of  Hell  upon  him,  enters 
Into  this  dreary  storm  wiihout  a  friend— 
Who  is  condemned  before  the  deed — before 

The  very  thoui^hi What  then  7    Lr t  sleep 

Thy  fancies,  Rudolph !    Stifle  the  sonl's  memories 
With  thr  heart's  burning  prayers  I    Let  sleep  thy  furies ! 
Oh,  could  I  as  a  new-born  being  enter 
On  life—and  could  I  crown  the  purity 
Of  youth  with  the  bright  rays  of  Love's  first  spring; 
Could  I  recover  its  fresh  gushini^  feeling ; 
Its  pure  heart  filled  with  holy  innocence  1 
Where  art  thou  fled,  thou  peact  of  early  childhood, 
That  rock'd  me  in  li^ht  dreams?    Oh,  cunning  chance, 
If  I  was  once  to  find  ner  who  was  able 
To  solve  my  life's  enigma,  why— oh,  why. 
Didst  thou  not  let  me  know  her,  while  yet  purely 
I  looked  on  this  false  life  :  while  yet  her  light, 
Her  holy-charmed  light  had  kept  me  sinless 
Through  all  its  whirlpools?    Why  hast  ihou  but  opened 
A  heaven  before  me,  now  that  blackest  hell 
Is  mine  ?    Now  for  the  second  time  has  love 
Seized  my  wild  bosom  in  this  life  of  horrors. 
And  then,  as  now,  when  Nature— kindly  mv»ther — 
Had  planted  good  seed  in  my  heart— in  which 
No  fruit  has  sprung  but  blood^there  came  some  feelings— 
Soft  human  feelings— and  they  Vie^  to  me 
.    Of  penitence  and  pardon.    And  again 
When  this  celestial  creature  shines  on  me — 
A  glimpse  o'  the  other  world  which  I  have  sold— 
With  her  pure  light — I  bid  the  Heavens  forget, 
And  Hell  give  back  my  bond." 

This  soliloquy  places  very  vividly  into  contact  with  the  pure  mnd  self- 

before  us  the  kind  of  character  the  devoting    Hedwig,   and    where    he 

author  intended  to  depict ;  and  the  next  pleads  his  cause  with  her,  enlisting  his 

aoene,  in  which  this  wild  yet  not  alto-  very  vices  on  his  side,  is  powerful  and 

geiher  abandoned  being  is  brought  efTective.    We  give  it  at  length. 

"  Bed,  Yes,  I  must  go.    I've  a  frail  human  heart, 
And  may  no  longer  bear  this  storm  of  sorrows 
Raised  up  by  love  and  gratitude.    I  dare  not 
With  such  deep  misery  repay  the  parents 
Who  took  me  to  their  cares — a  helpless  child — 
As  with  these  arms  to  wrest  their  only  son. 
Their  well-beloved,  fVom  their  hearts ;  I  was  not 
For  such  high  station  born  as  Love's  wild  tempest 
Would  lift  me  to.    Myproper  place  were  in 
Some  lowly  cottage.    These  proiid  palace  walls 
Oppress  my  spirit  with  their  pride.    If  Love 
Gives  courage  to  burst  through  the  barriers 
By  custom  sanctified,  let  Gratitude 
Give  me  the  strength  to  bar  with  mine  own  hand 
The  barrier  that  shuts  out  my  happiness. 

Rud.    What  drcamst  thou,  Hedwig  7    Are  those  tears  of  joy 
Or  grief  that  fill  thine  eyes  ?    I've  fairly  caught  thee, 
So  hide  it  noL    And  know  here  beats  a  heart 
That  feels  foi  all  thy  joys— for  all  thy  sorrows. 
Thoa  wonderest,  and  my  words  have  startled  thee,— 
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Words  all  unusaal  io  a  woodman's  lips, 

Nor  the  roagh  banter's  lau^aa^e.    Let  it  not 

Surprise  thee,  lovely  Hedwig ;— all  my  teaching     * 

Has  not  been  of  the  woods.    And  were  it  so, 

Still  let  me  feel  those  gentle  sentiments,  _ 

This  softened  tone  thai  brings  me  nearer  thee. 

For  there  are  moments  in  the  roughest  breast 

When  the  dark  powers  of  melody  awaken. 

Htd,  I  hear  thee  gladly;— hear  thee  with  surprise, 
But  the  surprise  of  pleasure  ;  tor  Tve  sought 
A  loul  that  feels.     Yet  though  a  man  may  feel 
As  warmly  as  myself,  who  like  myself 
,  Was  born  in  lowly  station,  yet  the  rough 

Harsh  tone  desiroys  my  confidence.    Qentle  thoughts 
Claim  gentle  speech.    Yet  how  shall  1  explain  it  7 
We've  Been  together  many  weeks ;— joint  servants 
In  the  same  house,  yet  never  till  this  moment 
Pound  I  the  mow— thou  werl  but  known  as  Yager, 

Ru,i,  I  blush  to  own  it.    Pf  ide  prevented  me 
From  showing  what  I  was.     Unhappiness 
ELas  gloomed  on  me  ^through  life.    I  was  not  bom 
To  be  a  slave— earning  base  livelihood 
In  the  dark  woods.    For  the  free  light  of  day 
Fate  fitted  mo ;  I  trusted  to  hear  favor. 
And  she  deceived  my  hopes  and  let  me  sink ! 
But  let  mt  draw  a  veil  upon  the  past, 
ril  not  equivocate,  nor  play  the  liar. 
And  Truth  s  shrill  voice  appals  me.    Let  it  be  1 
I've  been  a  pupil  in  a  stormy  school, 
'Tis  thine  to  say  if  ray  last  lesson's  over. 
A  wanderer  through  the  world,  I  reach'd  this  valley; 

I  saw  thee (Oh,  forgive  the  lip  that  trembles 

To  lay  the  secret  of  the  heart  before  thee !) 

I  saw  thee  and  was  stayed !    O  turn  not  from  roe  t 

Think  how  in  this  sweet  vale  thou'st  witch'd  me  forth 

From  life's  cold  desert  where  I  nearly  perished. 

What  good  may  be  in  me,  to  thee  I  owe  it. 

I  had  forsworn  the  gentle  thoughts  of  men— 

I  saw  thee — and  I  knew  what  long  had  slumbered 

Silent  in  this  dark  breast. 

Hed,  What  mean'st  thou  7 

Rud.  Hear  me ! 

I  saw  thee  and  was  stayed.    The  early  joy 
To  bury  me  alone  in  the  dark  woods 
Had  made  me  knowing  in  the  woodman's  art, 
And  eagerly  I  sought  for  tho  old  crail ; 
I  bound  myself  as  Yiigcr  to  the  Count, 
And  for  the  first  time  bended  iTiy  free  spirit 
To  slavery's  yoke.    'Twas  all  for  thee !  and  now 
Has  my  false  fortune,  that  deceived  my  youth. 
Deceived  me  once  again?    Hedwig,  here  before  thee 
Kneels  one  thrust  out  from  life.    Call  forth  again 
The  angel  in  his  breast.    I  ask  not  love. 
Give  pity !— only  pity  I  I  ask  but  that. 
If  'tis  a  glorious  deed  to  bless  with  joy 
And  love's  full  spring  a  noble  hean—Oh,  still 
To  save  the  fallen— trampled  in  the  dust— 
With  thine  own  hand  to  bring  him  to  the  light 
Of pardon^'tb  a  holv,  godlike  action ; 
Of  such  are  Heaven'siranehises  composed. 
Thou'rt  silent. — Think  thee,  Hedwig,  what  depends 
On  thee !     T%)u  passest  judgment  on  my  soul, 

Hed.  Ijcave  me.    Not  now— not  now. 

Rud.  Thy  lot  wodd  ^ 

Hamble  indeed,  but  happy,  in  the  cottage 
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Where  thou  wen  born,  aod  where  thy  imther's  dayf 

Flowed  on  in  peace.    I  live  in  the  Conni's  service ; 

I  know  thou  oerest  not  foi  load  revelries^ 

Nor  for  snperflaons  g:raDdear  rach  ns  thi^ 

Bat  for  the  lowlier  life  wert  thoo  designed 

Ol  hamble  peamite.    Thoof  h  they've  loved  thee  here 

As  their  own  daughter,  still  thy  speech  hath  ever 

Beseem'd  the  station  thon'rt  intended  for 

By  natare  and— by  lore.    My  gentle  Hedwig, 

If  thon  di%lst  know  but  all,  how  much  I  need 

Thy  hand  to  guide  m^,  thou'dst  not  pause  so  long," 


The  interriew  is  here  interrupted  by 
the  entrance  of  Bernhard,  an  old  do* 
mestic  of  the  Count,  who  entertains 
great  suspicions  of  the  new,  Y&ger,  and 
warns  Hedwie  against  him.  Bern- 
hard  is  a  well  supported  character — 
full  of  the  enthusiastic  zeal  and  attach- 
ment to  his  master— which  are  more 
common,  we  fear,  upon  the  stage  than 
any  where  else.  Hedwig,  however,  in 
fumlmennt  of  her  noble  deaiffn,  deter- 
mioes  to  accept  the  hand  of  Rudolph, 
believing  that  in  doing  so,  her  self- 
sacrifice  would  be  twice  blest,  and  that 
she  will  hinder  Julius  from  the  chance 
of  deeradioff  himself  by  a  marriage 
wiih  his  father's  protegee,  and  recall 
Rudolph  to  the  paths  of  virtue  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  mean- while,  the 
action  of  the  drama  goes  on.  We  are 
introduced,  in  a  forest  scene,  to  a  num- 
ber of  robbers,  who  are  about  to  make 
an  attempt  on  a  certainfamily-treasure 
which  they  have  received  information 
is  kept  in  Felseek  Castle.  One  of  them 
has  recognised  an  old  leader  in  ihe 
persoQ  of  Rudolph  the  Y&ger,  and  we 
are  informed  of  his  previous  history. 
A  price  1^  on  his  bead  for  a  murder  on 
the  other  side  of  the  frontier,  and  ho 


has  retired  to  the  solitary  hills  of 
Felseek  as  a  hiding-place.  When  next 
he  is  presented  to  us  he  has  saved  the 
Count's  life  from  the  attack  of  an  in- 
furiated boar,  and  as  the  reward  of  his 
good  action  begs  his  master's  interces* 
sion  for  him  with  Hedwie.  The 
Count,  perceiving  in  Rudolph's  man- 
ners and  language  indications  of  his 
being  **  no  common  Y&ger,"  is  on  the 
point  of  giving  his  consent,  when  he  is 
adjured  oy  Julius,  who  is  present  at 
the  scene,  to  withhold  his  promise  till 
he  shall  have  heard  a  secret  he  has  to 
confide  to  him.  On  this  the  Count 
tells  Rudolph  he  can  decide  on  no- 
thing, but  will  take  some  wayof  show- 
ing his  gratitude  very  soon.  Rudolph's 
suspicions  are  roused,  and,  as  he  savs, 
"  the  old  serpent  begins  hissing  in  his 
heart." 

The  second  act  begins  with  the  con. 
fession  by  Julius  to  his  father  of  his 
own  love  of  Hedwig.  The  old  Count, 
whose  hiffh  feudal  notions  had  made 
such  a  thing  appear  impossible,  re- 
ceives the  communication  with  sur- 
prise. There  is  considerable  beauty 
m  the  way  Julius  describes  his  pas- 
sion:— 


"  Hear  me,  and  then  decide  my  fate  I 

Lore  grew  iA  oar  joan^  hearts  as  p;row8  a  flower 

In  spring.    Unknown  it  grew,  believe  me.  father. 

Till  the  sweet  fra^ance  it  breath'd  around  diseloeed  it; 

Till  our  firsl  parting,  'mid  its  sad  farewells^ 

With  voiceless  eloquence  twined  a  bond  between  us 

For  ever  I 


Oh,  'tis  the  happiest  fate  young  hearts  can  know, 
To  had  ia  some  bright  maiden  all  they've  dreained 
Of  parity  and  beaonr.  and  thus  prove 
What  a  OMSt  holy  thing  our  life  may  be  I" 


After  some  faint  objections  the  old 
tentleman's  scruples  are  subdued,  and 
08  gives  his  consent  tohisaon's  wishes, 
ckfged,  however,  with  a  number  of 
age  advices  usual  upon  sach  occa* 
sioDs.     Empowered  by   this,  Julius 
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rashes  to  Hedwig  and  informs  her  c^ 
what  has  passed,  but  her  r^dution 
retmains  uiMhaken.  She  perceives  that 
the  acquiescence  of  the  old  Count  has 
been  forced  from  him  by  the  entreaties 
Qf  his  son,  and  the  feels  that  it  is  now 
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doubly  her  duty  to  save  her  benefac- 
tors the  pain  of  such  a  meioUiance, 


8fae  says,  in  spit^  of  Jidh]8*8  prayer* 
and  protestations^ 


*'  SubmissioD  is  ogr  duty. 
This  only  have  I  pray'd  of  heaven— the  power 
To  thank  them  for  tkeir  goodness.    Heaven  has  heard  aie. 
With  an  assured  sonl  I  pay  thein  back 
Their  cares— with  a  crashed  heartland  yet  I  weep  not  : 
Be  this  the  last  time  we  shall  meet  I'' 


Julius  is  about  to  throw  herself  at 
her  feet,  when  Rudolph  suddenly  en- 
ters. Hedwig,  summoning  all  her  re- 
solution, looks  moumfblly  upon  her 
lover,  goes  slowly  up  toKudolph,  gives 
him  li^r  hand,  ana  then  leave^  the 
stase,  having  said,  **  Rudolph,  I  am  thy 
wife  V    But  Rudolph's  evil  nature  has 


tot  the  mastery  of  hltn.  Thescenehe 
ad  interrupted  rouses  his  iealousyv 
and  he  calls  on  the  young  noble  to  ex- 
plain his  conduct  Julius  is  irritated 
by  his  insolence,  and  by  the  tone  of 
authority  he  assumes  in  questioniog 
him  about  his  attentions  to  au  wifis  >— 


"  This  woman  is  my  wife— 
I  fiid  thee  at  her  feet. 

Jul.    WhoT  what  wile,  fellow  1 
Thy  wife  1  she's  not  thy  wife  I  Choo  liest  t 

Rud,  My  Lord— 

Jul.  Thou  liest,  I  say.  Hedwig  thy  wile  %  An  aoge) 
Sink  i' the  dim 

Rud.    Perdition  !    Thou  didst  see  her 
Give  me  her  hand :  I  call  thee  to  be  witness 
Tore  CM  and  Holy  Church  1  she  has  declared 
That  she's  my  wife !" 

The  end  of  the  controversy  is,  that  liloquy  of  Rudolph  tlutt  fdlows,  le(» 
Julius  teUs  him  that  the  way  to  the   us  into  bis  character — 
altar  lies  over  his  corse ;  and  the  so- 

•*  Well,  if  no  other  way  to*!  may  be  found 

But  by  a  little  touch  of  murder — -hem  t"    dbc.  dec. 


TIm  good  old  Count  has  consulted 
his  wife  oti  the  subject  of  Julius's  pas- 
sion for  Hedwig,  and  these  praise- 
worthy parents  agree  that  hearts  oueht 
to  have  as  little  connection  as  tMoasible 
with  the  Herald's  College.  The  son 
is  called  in  to  hear  his  good  fortune, 
and  astonishes  them  with  an  account 
of  Hedwig's  having  given  her  promise 
to  the  Yilcer.  It  is,  howeverr  resolved 
between  them,  that  the  old  lady  shall 
undertake  the  task  of  brining  her 
foster-child  to  reason ;  and,  m  order 
to  have  Hedwig  more  to  herself  she 
advises  the  gentlemen  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  a  roerrymakiQg  that  had 
been  sent  to  them  by  one  of  their 
neighbors.  The  servants  are  all 
summoned  to  accompany  them,  and 
the  Castle  and  the  ladies  are  put  in 
i^aree  of  the  brave  Rudolph.  Old 
Benuard  bege  to  be  left  behind— for 
his  suspicions  of  the  Yftger  are  not 
diminislied  by  the  ooafid<»ce  reposed 
in  him  by  all  the  othet  iahabitaots  of 
tbeCastlo.  It  is heiM  that  the activie 
and  stirring  part  of  the  drama  bpgins* 


In  a  well-mam^ed  teeoe  between 
Rudolph  and  Hedwie,  she  iafomis 
him  that  her  heart  haJon^  been  giren 
to  Julius,  and  explains  her  obwct  in 
oSering  him  her  hand.  The  riger's 
pride  breaks  forth  with  fearful  violence^ 
and  be  abruptly  leaves  her.  But,  sick- 
ened more  than  ever  of  the  woridr 
and  the  last  tie  tiat  bound  liim  to  life 
severed  by  this  disoppoiatment,  he 
determines  to  put  an  end  to  his  crimes 
and  sorrows  by  blowing  out  his  brains. 
When  the  pistol  is  at  his  head,  his 
curm  is  knocked  down  by  Zanaretta 
and  Loirenzo,  two  of  the  robbers,  who 
succeed  not  only  in  reconcHing  him  to 
life,  but  persuade  him  to  gratify  his 
revenge  oa  tho  tinhappy  Hedwigby 
leading  thetn  into  the  Castle.  Ths 
hour  Kf  the  attempt  is  fixed  for  nine 
o'dodt  The  ffatee  are  to  be  opeaed 
by  their  confederates  from  within,  aii4 
the  Gsfltle  burned  to  tiw  groud  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  male  portioo  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  Seoood  Aei 
with  theie  Mrdi  of  Rudolph  I 
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"HoiTen  withdraws  itaelf ;       dents,  wUch  give  a  truer  idea  of  his 
Hell  opens  !—Well  then,  since  it  must  be   peculiar  merus.    Hedwie,  now  freed 

Ml  u  "^'u  *»,        J    ^. .        J  *„    from  all  her  scruples,  and  finding  that 

rasbowtbatl'madarUmgoodeaijiest"    ^^^  ^^^  considers  her  daty  is  no 

--,  ^  ,,  .        *  .*  longer  in  opposition  to  her  inclination. 

The  seene  at  the  opening  of  the  is  pirfecUy  happy.  When  luxuriating 

Third    and  last  Act,  m  whch   the  in  Se  proipect  of  felicity  now  opened 

^^I^^'^A^fu^'^^t^'''^  to  her,  an/ expressing  lier  feeli^  in 

and  asks  the  Imnd  of  her  fosler^gh.  ^  song,  which  ends  wfth  these  lii^ 
ter  as  the  reward  of  the  care  they  have     ^     ,  ,         , 

hestowed  on  her,  contains  some  higher  **^»  •^^  ^^^  onderstand  me 

attempts  at  poetry  than  Komer  often  ^ho  beers  my  joy  witbm  bi.  breas  V 

indalges  in.     But  we  shall  pass  over  she  is  startled  with  the  voice  of  Ru« 

it  to  come  to  some  more  bustling  inci-  dolph  at  her  side. 

**  I  bear  no  joy  of  tbine  within  my  broasty 
And  yet  I  understand  thee. 

Hed.  Rudolph  here? 

Hud,  Dost  tremble  at  so  unwistiM  a  Tisitort 

MML  Oh  wherefore  dost  thou  ^ze  on  me  so  stemhr  7 

JIimL  Wbende  eooMS  thy  jo V  f   Lie  tamel  say  from  oKif 
rU  set  the  whole  hope  of  my  life  iipoat, 
If  tboa  canst  make  me  bat  oelieve  it 

Hed.  Rudolph  1 

Rud,  Sar  Hwas  from  roe !    By  every  curse  of  Hell  1 
If  twentvfbld  damnation  pressed  me  down, 
•For  such  a  prize  as  thai  I'd  cast  it  from  me : 
Ay !  tboogd  again  I  crawl'd  in  the  dust  and  cringed 
T#  Heaven  for  mer^l 

Med.  What  is  this?  Art  mad? 

Mud,  And  if  I  were  twere  better  P 

All  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  Hedwig  to  turn  him  from  his  purpo0e  only 
fonse  his  rage  the  more.    She  throws  herself  at  hk  ibet,  and  he  tells  her  to 

"Whimper  on  1 
At,  wring  thy  hands,  and  tear  thy  Ymr  by  the  roots ; 
Tby  whimpering  and  thy  grief  1  reck  not  of." 

She  reminds  him  that  repentance  ne-  But  In  the  midst  of  her  ^atreaties, 

yet  conies  too  lata;  that  he  has  yet  when  some  s^rks  of  oompunctlMi 

tmie  to  make  his  peace  with  heaven ;  seem  on  the  point  of  re-awakening  in 

and  she  offers  to  oe  his  wife,  to  lead  Rudolph's  heart,  the  appointed  signal 

)um  back  to  the  Wfi3r8  of  virtue,  is  heard,  and  he  prepares  himself  to 

fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement,  by 

«WHh  hmito  shara  heU's  darkness  unttt  admitting  the  bandits  ^  the  ^a^K 

God  At  this  monisnt  old  Bemhard  rushes 

Have  pity  oa  their  ^ief."  in  in  alarm,  crying-^ 

«  Save  us^  save  us,  TSger, 
ForQod*saakeI    Robbefs  hwe  broke  into  theCastle 
By  the  door  of  the  garden.    Show  thy  -courage  now 
And  stand  against  them.    Mean*whiie  V\\  to  the  tower 
And  ring  the  alarm  belt  [HeUgumg. 

Rud,  I'll  save  thee,  friend, 

That  trouble !  \Bpring8  qfUr  him  md  $tak$  Mm  in  the  throat, 

Bern,  Murder!  Murder  1 

Hed  Gracious  heaven  1 

[SM$  int9  a  chair,  andcotert  hnfacewUh  hirhmuh. 

Rud,  (Exiting,)  Hai  Fm  happy  now! 

Tm  my  old  man  againi — I've  tasted  blood  i 
With  this  one  thrust  my  spirit  comes  again, 
And  hell  glows  proudly  in  ra^  heart  t    My  bride ! 
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My  bandit>bride !  busk  thee,  the  quests  are  coming ; 

Their  ahoats  will  soon  ring  through  the  hall !    They're  here ! 

Enter  2Unarbtto,  LoKsmo,  Robbert  with  lanterns.    BsaNHAKD's  body  it 

dragged  out. 
Welcome,  brave  bandits  t 

Lor,  You've  been  busy  here. 

Who  is't  thcy*ve  carried  out  ? 

Rud.  A  babbler,  Berahard, 

I've  paid  him  off, 

Zan.  Thou'st  not  forgot  the  art,  then  ? 

Rud.  One  can't  forget  his  lesson  quite  so  soon, 
When  it  has  cost  his  totd  to  get  it  op. 

Lor,  Is  there  no  work  for  us  1 

Rud,  There's  ne'er  a  man  to  roaster, 

A  woman  or  two  at  the  utmost. 

Lor,  Let's  be  quick,  thea  I 

Is  this  one  7  [PoinHng  hie  eword  to  fisDwio. 

Rud.        D'ye  want  my  dagger  in  your  heart  7 
Villain!  that  is  my  bride !" 

The  entrance  of  the  Countess  ftives  wig's  firmness  relents;  and  to  save 
rise  to  a  striking  melo-dramatic  situa-  her  benefactress'  lifc^  she  consents  to 
tion.      The   robber    Lorenzo,    who   marry  the  bandit.     While    making 


seems  as  anzioiis  to  "flesh"  his  sword   this  promise  there  is  evidently  some 


Yager  avails  himself  of  this  offer  to  self-sacrificing   Hedwig    assumes   a 

frighten  Hedwig  into  a  compliance  higher  nature.    We  feel  that  the  con 

with  his  wishes.  She,  however,  rejects  sent  thus  wrong  from  her  has  roused 

the  offer  of  his  hand  (now  that  she  her  into  a  heroine;  and  we  know  that 

knows  his  real  character)  with  loath-  some  *•  dread  thing"  is  tobeaccom- 

mg  and  horror ;  upon  which  Rudolph  plished  when  she  accedes  to  Rudolph** 

nods    approvingly  to    Lorenzo,   and  request,  that  she  will  lead  them  to 

says,  "Stab."    Before,  however,  that  ^here  the  treasure  is  deposited,  and 

worthy  can  obey  the  injunction,  Hed-  exclaims— 

"Follow, 
Banditti !    Ye  shall  have  yonr  sacrifice !" 

We  next  see  the  robbers  guided  by  hurries  to  the  garden  gate  to  bar  it 

Hedwig  to  the  door  of  the  treasure  against  any  introsion.    The  stage  is 

cellar  m  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle,  now  clear,  and  Hedwig,  starting  frooa 

The  door  is  opened  for  the  descent  of  her  reverie,  closes  the  huge  door  over 

the  banditU;  and  while  Hedwig  stands  the  cellar— fixes  it  with  all  its  bolts, 

unconscious  of  all  that  is  going  on,  and  sets  fire  to  the  bam  with  her  flam- 

absorbed    m  her  own  thoughts,  the  beau.    She  then  rushes  forward,  and, 

band  leap  into  the  cellar,  and  Rudolph  falling  on  her  knees,  exclaims— 

"  Oh,  hea?en !  1  thank  thee,  we  are  saved. 

[^  long  pause,  during  which  the  fire  makes  ftrogrtee. 
The  flames 
Are  rising  I  they  are  through  the  roof  already ! 
The  village  soon  will  see  it  and  will  hurry 
To  help  us,  The  robbers  from  vfUkin  batter  at  the  door. 

Only  for  so  lon^,  oh  heaven  ! 
Let  these  stout  bolts  stand  fast." 

Rudolph  at  this  moment  returns  from  the  garden,  and  Hedwig  feels  that  all 
is  lost. 

"  And  did'st  fhoit  think  I,  too,  was  in  the  cellar? 
Thou'lt  dcariy  pay  for  this.    Give  roe  the  key. 
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£M  No:  ontr  with  my  life  Uion'k  hare  it. 

Rud.  Fool ! 

The  key  1  (Mef  Jlrvgyjir)  the  kej,- wench  1 

[£&  wrenches  the  key  from  k«r. 

Bid.  Mother,  ohjiijr  mother  1 

71U  QmmUss  {at  the  wimdaw),  Hedwif  1 

Rud.  ThoQ'st  drawn  thy  lot,  and  her  lot  too  1 

rm  free  o'  xny  promise.    I  will  leave  thy  mother 
To  feed  the  dames.    Thoa  shalt  be  paramoar 
To  the  whole  band— a  victim  till  thoa  dieet. 

[He  throws  kis  fiisil  down,  and  is  going  te  open  the  door. 

Bed.  {Placing  herself  before  the  door.) 
Thoa  goest  not  here,  except  across  my  eorse  1 

OnmI.  Oh,  gradoQS  heaven ! 

Rnd.  {Pushts  HsDwie  emmy.)  Away,  tho«  handit'adrabi 
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Hear'st  thoa  the  fire  bell  from  the  village  t    Thoa 
Hast  spoilt  oar  plunder,  bat  thoa  shalt  not,  hossy, 
Hinder  as  from  oor  vengeance !    Bat  one  turn 
Of  the  lock,  and  all  the  band^  at  freedom, 

\Be'p^isihgh0yintheio<it, 
And  then  thoa  knowest  what  waits  thee  1 

Bed.  Now  begraoioos 

1*0  me,  oh  heaven  1 

\&€  grasps  iikefmU.  and  fires  at  RunoLFfi  as  he  is  itumngtheief. 

Rud,  Ha  I  thoa  devil  1  [FaUs. 

Omnt.  Hedwig;  oh  Hedwig,  what  is't  thoa  hast  done  % 

Bed,  Amarderr 

Leaning  oo  the  fusil,  and  gazing  on  some  measure  to  recall  her  to  hat 

tier  victim— yet  with  no  speculation  in  senses.    She  looks  round  and  reoog- 

Ihose  eyes  that  she  doth  glare  with-*  nises  her  friends  wiUi  a  thrill  of  hap- 

jdie  remains  unconscious  of  all  else  piness ;  but  slowly  turning  her  eyes* 

that  happens.    The  flames  continue  they  again  fall  on  the  body  of  Rudolph^ 

their  progress — the    silence    is  only  and  the  truth  flashes  upon  her  once 

broken  by  the  tolling  of  the  alarm  beU  more.    With  a  wild  ^riek  she  sinks 

in  the  distant  village.     At  lenglh  the  senseless  «t  their  feets^  but  the  CkMin- 

CJount  and  Julius  are  heard  battering  tess,   who  professess  a  considerable 

at  the  outside  doors.     Alter  awhile  degree  of  knowledge  in  natters  of  this 

they  succeed  in  forcing  an  entrance,  kind,  informs  us  that  tfae  faint  will  be 

hot  their  approach  has  no  effect  on  Hie  beneficial,  and  not  very  long  in  its 

attitude,  ^  grief^fijced  in  her  despair,"  duration.    The  drama  concludes  with 

«f  Hedwig.    The  thanks  of  the  old  a  hint  of  marriage-cake ;  lor  she  ad- 


ihll  unnoticed  on  her  ear;  the   dresses  Julius,  wm>  is  busy  in  attempt- 
voioe,  however,   of  Julius  seems  in   ing  to  restore  her— 

"  Oh,  let  her  spirit  rest  awhile  in  sleep. 
She  soon  will  come  to  Mfe  again,  and  waken 
Frestto  thy  heart.    Then  God  will  poai  his  blessing, 
And  love  «nile  year  hands  in  nuptial  4ies  T' 
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MoinrP£NMT  ON  CBUBGH  zxTUiaoir.* 


The  autbor  of  this  excellent  trea- 
tise,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  Scotch  Judges.  Since 
his  retirement  from  his  high  judicial 
station,  he  has  added  largely  to  his 
claims  to  public  estimation  by  one  of 
the  best  works  on  the  Poor-laws  which 
have  appeared  in  our  time;  and  he 
has  now  performed  afiother  service  of 
the  utmost  value,  in  placing  in  a  plain 
and  practical  view  that  which  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  regard  as  the  most  im- 
portant question  which  at  present  en- 
gages, or  which  perhaps  can  ever  en- 
gage, public  attention.  We  trust  that 
we  shall  not  be  thought  to  violate  any 
ruleof  courtesy  or  decorum  in  express- 
ing the  gratification  with  which  we 
contemplate  •♦  an  evening  of  life"  like 
that  of  this  author.  After  lone  hold- 
ing the'  most  honorable  place,  first  at 
th«  Bar,  and  subsequently  on  the 
Bench,  he  retires  to  his  paternal  do- 
main (the  inheritance,  we  believe,  of 
more  than  twenty  generations)  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  quiet  and  repose,  of 
which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it 
never  can  be  attained  unless  where  it 

.  has  thus  been  fairly  earned.  Diflfusing 
around  him  those  numberless  benefits 
which,  more  especially  to  the  poor  and 
friendless,  ever  emanate  from  the  resi- 

.  dence  of  a  kind,  generous,  and  intelli- 

Sent  country  gentleman,  he  devotes 
is  leisure — with  all  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  mature  experience — ^to  the  consi- 
deration of  questions,  important  no 
doubt  to  the  lawyer  and  the  political 
economist,  but  doubly  important  to  the 
lover  of  his  country  and  the  true  phi- 
lanthropist. Of  the  grace  and  fitness 
of  such  a  termination  of  a  laborious 
lifb,  we  cannot  speak  in  adequate 
terms,  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
that  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
much  of  that  life  still  remains  for  pri- 
vate and  public  usefulness ;  but  we 
think  that  even  this  consideration  need 
not  deter  us  from  thus  saying,  in  a 
Binffleword,  how  truly  and  sincerely 
we  nold  it  in  honor. 


The  subject  of  this  little  work — the 
question  or  Chubch  Exteksiok— Mr* 
Monypenny  considers  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  country  of  Scotland 9 
though  many  of  his  observations  will 
be  found  to  be  of  equal  application  to 
the  sister  kingdom.  He  treats  this 
subject  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  may  well 
be  termed  phUosophieal,  never  losing 
sight  of  those  purely  le^al  and  consti- 
tutional arguments  which  bear  with 
irresistible  force  on  almost  every  part 
of  it,  but  yet  blending  these  with  the 
more  general  and  comprehensive  views 
of  it  with  remarkable  felicity  and  judg- 
ment. Indeed,  in  our  humble  opinioo* 
the  way  in  which  these  diflfefent  ele- 
ments are  combined,  forms,  if  not  the 
highest,  yet  at  least  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  merit  of  this  treatise ; 
for,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  former 
of  them  Twhat  and  how  important  these 
are  we  shall  have  to  state  presently), 
though  no  doubt  sometimes  referml 
to  incidentally,  have  never  before  re- 
ceived their  proper  place,  or  been  c». 
timated  at  their  proper  value,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question. 

The  learned  author  begins  by  as- 
suming the  propriety,  and  indeed  the 
necessity,  of  a  National  Church  Esta- 
blishment. 

"  Assaming,"  he  says,  "  tbat  the  Esta- 
blished Church  is  not  to  be  done  away 
with,  in  order  to  give  place  to  what  bat 
been  called  the  Voluntary  principle  ;  and 
furtheT,  holding  it  as  ibe  nnavoidable 
sequence  of  this  proposition,  that  the  state 
is  uonod  to  maintain  on  a  footing  requir- 
ed by  the  altered  condition  of  the  cooniry. 
the  chorch  which  it  has  instituted ;  let  ns 
consider  whether  the  scheme  proposed  for 
this  parpcse  is  founded  on  just  princiiilea 
of  reason,  as  well  as  of  sound  constitu- 
tional law,  and  whether  there  is  any  valkl 
ground  for  the  objection  that  has  been 
taken  to  it,  as  if  it  infringed  on  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  certain  persons  who  are 
not  connected  with  our  national  church. 

"  No  fault  can  be  found  with  mbj  one 
who  chooses  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of 
the  abstract  question  concerning  the  b»- 


•  The  ClahoBS  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  Country,  to  prooBOte  ile 
Bxteaskn,  in  the  present  Crisis,  considered  and  enforced  on  Legal  and  CoiMitiitioMa 
Princ^ks. 
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cfssity  and  mltitrof  an  ecdesiastlca]  esta- 
blishment, or  ot  any  of  the  other  topics 
which  aiise  oat  of  such  an  enqairy,  and 
naturally  accompany  it.  Bat  if'^ these 
pages  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  aoy  snch 
reader,  I  am  booDd  to  say  in  the  outset, 
that  he  will  find  nothing  contained  in  them 
cm  a  point  which  I  hold  to  be  anthorita- 
lively  fixed  and  determined  by  experience. 
Oa  this  topic  I  mast  refer  him  to  the 
nnmerons  pablications  (chiefly  of  a  recent 
date)  in  which  the  qnesiioo  has  been 
hancled.  Bat  still  more  would  I  entreat 
of  him  to  consult  the  evidence  of  history 
and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind 
when  coolly  and  dispassionately  reflecting 
on  the  consequences  both  to  relieion  and 
to  the  good  order  of  society,  which  would 
inevitably  take  place,  were  there  no  eccle- 
siastical establishment  in  the  country." 

We  c&Dnot  hesitate  to  consider  this 
as  the  most  Judicious  way  in  which 
this  subject  could  be  treated,  though 
we  fear  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
questioa  which  is  thus  assumed,  is  that 
which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  forms 
the  basie  ol  every  objectioD  to  Church 
Ezteoston.  •  We  do  not  speak  here  of 
the  Volunlarieff  but  of  many  self- 
styled  friends  of  our  Establishment, 
who  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  their 
whole  course  of  areum^nt,  and  more 
especially  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
cooduct,  with  regard  to  this  questioa, 
that  they  are  In  truth  either  directly 
iBflueoced  by  the  Voluntary  principle, 
or  by  a  desire  to  pn^itlate  those  by 
whom  that  principle  is  maintained. 
On  such  persons,  however,  all  reason- 
ing woula  of  courso  be  thrown  away : 
and  our  author,  therefore,  wisely  pre- 
fers  to  address  bimoelf  to  that  class  of 
readers  who^  though  honest  and  sin- 
cere friends  of  the  National  Church, 
may  yet  possibly  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer  to  some  of  the  more  plausible 
argoraents  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  Extension  scheme.  We 
have  already  hinted  (and  it  cannot  be 
too  steadily  kept  in  view),  that  these 
arguments  will  be  found  one  and  all 
of  them  to  resolve  into  the  Voluntary 
principle ;  but  still  they  have  no  doubt 
been  occasionally  cUsguised  in  such  a 
sort,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  even 
aoaad  and  zealous  Churchmen  have 
in  some  instances  been  misled  by 
them. 

If  we  thus  assume  the  propriety  of 
a  NatioDal  Church,  It  of  course  fol« 
lows,  as  a  neoeMury  consequence,  that 
mch  a  chmch  should  be  adapted  Id 


the  increased  population  t>f  the  coun- 
try ;  for  to  bold  that  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  one  century  should  con- 
tinue unchanged  as  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  another  century,  is  obvi- 
ously just  as  absurd  as  It  would  be  to 
condemn  us  to  wear  through  life  the  gar- 
ments of  mere  childhood.  This  seems 
a  truth  sufficiently  plain  and  simple ; 
yet  It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth  is 
all  that  is  demanded  by  the  Church  Ex- 
tensionists.  Every  other  national  in- 
stitution,— ^politlcaX  judicial,  military, 
or  commercial,r— is  gradually  extended 
so  as  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies 
of  a  prosperous  and  increasing  coun- 
try :  and  all  that  is  here  asked,  is,  that 
THE  Church — not  surely  the  least  im- 
portant of  our  natiotial  institutions- 
should  not  be  made  an  exception  from 
this  most  lational  course  or  proceed- 
ing. We  are  now  everywhere  over- 
run with  the  language  of  learning  or 
science;  and  this,  therefore,  is  fre- 
quently termed  **  The  Church  Exten- 
sion FrincifU^* — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
principle  that  there  should  be  more  ex- 
tensive accommodations  for  a  thou- 
sand than  for  five  hundred  people. 

This  principle^  then,  beine  admitted 
(and  on  the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Church  Establishment  we 
apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  disputed 
even  by  the  Voluntaries,)  the  first 
question  to  which  Mr.  Monypenny  di- 
rects odr  attention  is  with  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  applies ;— or,  in 
other  words,  whether,  m  providing 
Church  accommodation,  any  account 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  different 
classes  of  non-conformists  1  In  our 
humble  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  parU  of  the  work ;  and  we  think 
the  author  demonstrates  most  trium- 
phantly that  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  a  Church  Establishment  to  endea- 
vor to  provide  religious  Instruction 
for  the  whole  people ;  and  that  if  non-* 
conformity,  and  the  means  of  reli^ous 
instruction  which  it  may  constitute, 
were  admitted  as  elements  in  this  ques- 
tion, we  should.  In  truth,  go  far  to  ad- 
mit the  soundness  of  the  Voluntary 
principle.  It  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary, we  think,  to  apologize  for  tho 
length  of  the  fi>Uowmf  quotation  oq 
this  subject  ^- 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  ia 
this  inqniry,  is  to  Ax  hi  onr  minds  the 
astentiai  qaalities  of  an  Established 
Ckarch;  to  eonsidsr  what  is  the  amookit 
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a£  religions  and  moral  instractios,  in  so 
far  as  concerns  the  namber  of  people  to 
be  taiuht,  which  the  pnblic  has  constitn- 
iion  U^  and  legally  a  right  to  expect  and 
Co  demand  from  this  institmioa. 

"  Now,  it  were  snperflaoos  to  employ 
many  words  in  answering  these  inquiries. 
Whenever  a  certain  form  of  religion  ia 
adopted,  and  becomes  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  conntrj,  it  must  be  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  State,  to  furnish  the 
establishment  with  means  sufficient  for  the 
instruction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  capable  of  receiving  such 
Knowledge.  *  The  division  of  the  country 
into  districts/  says  Paley,  '  and  the  stap 
tioniog  in  each  Strict  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, forms  the  sabstamial  part  of  every 
Church  Bstabliahmeiit.'  This  division, 
of  the  eonntry  having  been  accom- 
plished,  the  Church  comes  under  an  obli- 
gation in  all  of  the  districts  or  parishes 
thus  formed,  to  afford  religious  instruction 
to  all  of  the  parishioners.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  favor  of  each  of  them,  there  is 
created  a  legal  privilege  to  obtain  such 
instruction. 

''  The  truth  of  these  propositions  mar 
be  easily  discovered  and  ascertained.  It 
is  clear  that  as  long  as  our  Establishment 
was  aceompanied,  if  not  supported,  by 
the  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties  on 
those  who  did  not  conform  to  lis  doc- 
trines, it  was  incumbent  on  it  to  supply 
church  accommodation  and  other  means 
of  religious  instruction,  to  the  whole  of 
the  people ;  for  it  would  have  been  glar- 
ingly unjust  to  punish  for  non-conformity 
those  who  had  no  Established  Church  to 
frequent,  and  no  minister  belonging  to  the 
Establishment  to  teach  them.  But  it  is 
also  obvious  and  undeniable,  that  in  later 
and  happier  times,  when  the  law  imposes 
no  3uch  restraints  on  conscience,  but  on 
the  contrary,  bestows  perfect  toleration 
and  protection  on  the  profession  of  reli* 
gious  principles  of  whatever  description, 
n  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Established 
Ohurcbes  and  ministers  in  every  parish 

'  should  be  accessible  to  all  of  the  parish- 
ioners who  may  choose  to  resort  to  them. 
The  degree  of  indulgence  which  is  ex- 
tended to  all  sectaries,  cannot  assuredly 
be  denied  to  those  who  prefer  the  Estab- 
lished Church;  and  in  their  case,  this 
indulgence  is  inseparable  from  the  privi- 
lege of  charch  accommodation,  and  of 
the  opportunity  of  receiving  religious  in- 
struction in  the  parishes  to  which  thev 
belong.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  sach 
persons  may  be  compelled  against  their 
iHU  to  become  non-co&fi>rmista,  or  to 
absent  dMMsalvas  frois  any  piatt  of  pab> 
lie  worship,  Ibr  want  of  an  iwMfftQni^  of 

^equenting  the  Established  Clmich. 


« It  is  a  miaitake  to  say,  that  this  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  members  uf  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  and  of  those  who  wish  to 
become  such,  flows  entirely  from  the 
principle  of  lole/ation.  It  includes  this 
principle^  but  it  goes  beyond  it,  and  has  a 
different  and  separate  foundation.  It  is 
of  the  nature  of  a  legal  privilege  held  forth 
by  the  constitution  to  every  one  who  ac- 
tually is,  or  desires  to  become  a  member 
of  the  National  Church.  This  constito- 
tional  right  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  any 
person  who  is  anxious  to  accept  of  it,  on 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  offered.  No 
other  title  than  a  willingness  to  enjoy  the 
benefit  conferred,  is  required  i  and  it 
should  not  be  on  slight  grounds,  such 
as  for  mere  want  of  accommodation  in 
church,  that  any  individuals  should  be 
precluded  fVom  availing  themselves  of  a 
valuable  privilege  which  the  constitntion 
of  the  State  has  provided  for  them. 

"  Other  considerations  also  may  bare 
be  brought  into  view.  In  ^rgulng  an 
abstract  and  hypothetical  case,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  what  would  be  said 
of  an  Established  Church,  which,  in  many 
of  its  parishes,  provided  the  means  o( 
instruetion  for  only  certain  classes  of  so- 
ciety—for  oki  reaidenters,  for  example, 
but  not  for  new  settlers ;  or  for  the  rich, 
but  not  for  the  poor ;  for  saeh  as  are  able 
and  willing  to  make  certain  contribationa 
for  the  support  of  the  Establishment,  in 
the  shape  of  seat-rent  or  otherwise,  but 
not  for  such  as  do  not  possess  soflldent 
funds  for  this  purpose  1 

''  Pursuing  the  same  Ime  of  argmncnt, 
we  may  inquire  what  would  be  ihooght  of 
a  parish  containing  five  or  six  thonsaaA 
persons  capable  of  attending  ehtirch,  bitt 
which  should  exhibit  an  inainJity  to  give 
seat-room  to  more  than  one  taonsand, 
and  should  thus  tacitly  acknowledge  to 
four  or  five  thousand  of  its  parishioners, 
that  they  must  either  become  Dissenters, 
or  must  absent  themselves  altogether  from 
public  worship  1 

"  Or  what  would  be  said,  if  the  minis* 
ter  should  find  his  flock  so  scattered  or  sa 
nnmerons,  that  all  attempts  to  aflbrd  thnm 
instruction  in  private  should  be  ovt  of  the 
question,  and  that  thus  baffled  and  #t»* 
courageo,  he  should  abandon  and  give  np 
altogether,  the  performance  of  thia  essen- 
tial part  of  his  duty  1 

"  It  does  not  assuredly  require  addi- 
tional argument  to  prove,  that  the  cases 
now  put  would  exhibit  gross  and  palpable 
defects  in  the  character  and  means  of  a 
National  Chnreh.  The  State  is  nnqoes- 
tionably  bo«nd  to  seenre  and  proteet  im 
Establishment  frem  fldling  into  mtt  n 
oondition.  When  forming  in  our  mM» 
the  idea  of  this  institntMn,  UHUt  i^ftar 
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Id  be  inBApanbte  from  its  very  natart, 
that  it  be  capable  and  wiHiog  to  underUke 
tbe  leltgioua  instroction,  'both  in  public 
mnd  in  priTate,  of  aH  the  inbabitanta  -within 
ita  botmdariea. 

"  And  thiflji  iadeed,  constitutes  one 
Terj  essential  feature  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
JBstablishroent,  by  which  it  is  remarkably 
distiogubhed  from  a  religious  sect,  how- 
ever popular  and  however  numerous  and 
extensive  the  branches  of  the  sect  may 
Jbe.  In  the  latter  case,  there  neither  is 
nor  can  be  anj  obligmtion  or  engagement 
to  provide  instruction  for  the  inhabitants 
oi  a  certain  district  There  is  no  allotted 
palish  or  territory  over  which  such  an 
obligation  can  be  extended.  The  sect 
msy  be  spilt  into  other  divisions,  or  may 
l>e  eotirely  annihilated,  and  yet  no  one 
ean  have  a  legal  or  just  causo  of  com- 
4>laint.  Neither  can  there,  from  tbe  nature 
of  thinga»  exist  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  tbe  whole  sects  of  the  country,  taken 
io^etheryXo  instruct  all  the  people." 

ThoTiews  which  are  here  stated  we 
"CODceive  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance in  this  question,  and  calculated 
both  to  raise  the  views  of  our  Legisla- 
ture as  to  the  *«  ecclesiastical  polity" 
of  this  country,  and  to  obviate  some 
x>f  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious 
•objectioos  which  have  been  iirged.by 
the  anti^xtensicQists.  Never,  we 
trust,  will  the  friends  of  our  Establish- 
ment take  lower  erounds  than  this  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question ;  for  in 
tibatine  one  jot  of  these  its  just  and 
rightful  claims,  we  feel  convinced  that 
we  are  in  truth  giving  up  all  for  which 
our  adversaries  are  contending.     . 

The  views  which  are  thus  clearly 
stated  bjr  our  author,  he  supports  by 
the  citation  of  some  very  important 
legal  and  leicislative  authorities.  He 
shows  that  they  are  fully  recognised 
in  law  by  the  unanswerable  facte,  that 
when  a  new  church  is  to  be  erected  in 
any  parish  in  Scotland,  it  must  be 
madeof  such  a  size  as  to  contain  that 
proportion  of  the  loftofe  pariskumere 
which  are  presumed  to  be  capable  at 
«n^  one  time  of  attending  pubnc  wor- 
ship; and  that  when  the  area  of  such 
a  church  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
parishioners,  room  must  be  set  apart 
even  for  those  who,  for  Uie  time,  dd 
not  seek  instruction  from  the  minister 
t^the  Established  Church,  but  have 
hecome  members  of  dnsenting  congre- 
Rations.  And  as  to  the  light  in  which 
this  subject  has  (at  least  until  the  pre- 
eentmore  liberalandcnlifhtenedtlmes) 
been  noifonnly  regarded  by  the  Legis- 


lature,  he  refers  to  the  conclusive  cir- 
cumstances, that  in  all  those  acts  of 
Parliament  fsome  of  which  will  be  ' 
presently  spoken  of  more  particularly) 
which  relate  to  the  support  or  exten- 
sion of  the  Church  Establishment, 
whether  In  Scotland  or  in  England,  It 
is  inculcated  as  a  clear  proposition  that 
means  of  religious  instruction  should 
be  furnished  to  the  increased  numbers 
of  the  people,  according  to  HheprincU 
plet  of  the  Establuhed  Church, 

It  is  quite  true  that  all  that  is  to  be 
wished,  or  even  all  that  is  justly  due, 
cannot  always  be  obtained  at  once,  the 
ddms  of  our  Church  Establishment 
are  at  present  confined  to  limits  which 
would  allow  the  deduction  of  a  num- 
ber infinitely  greater  than  that  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
respect  to  those  (and  unfortunately  but 
to  a  poriion  of  them)  who  are  without 
the  means  of  obtaining  leligioiB  in- 
struction in  any  quarter.  But  stiD, 
we  ought  never  to  concede  any  thmf 
of  the  principle  in  Question,  ii'hatever 
may  be  the  practical  difficulties  of  car- 
ry ing  it  into  full  operation.  .  We  can 
scarcely  reypeat  too  often  that,'  if  it 
shall  once  be  admitted  that  the  Na*< 
tional  Church  is  supported  merely  for 
those  who,  at  any  given  time,  may  hap- 
pen to  loin  in  its  observances,  its  ene- 
mies will  have  extorted  from  us  a  re- 
cognition  of  the  Volimtaij  princip^  in 
perhaps  its  very  worst  form. 

It  being  thus  established  that  a  Na- 
tional Church  should  be  from  time  to 
time  accommodated  to  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country,  our  attention  r 
is  next  directed  to  the  enquiry  how 
this  is  to  be  effected  with  reference  to 
our  own  Establishment  ?  and  the  plain 
answer  is,  that  it  must  be  by  the  ai4 
of  The  State.  Nor  surely  ought  this 
State,  or  any  member  of  it,  to  complain 
of  such  an  application  of  its  resources. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  but  a  fur  con- 
dition of  that  increased  wealth  which 
always  arises  from  anincreased  popu- 
lation :  and,  in  the  second  place^  it  is 
at  OQce  tbe  roost  effiMti«?e,  and  the 
most  economical  mode  of  attaining 
one  great  object  of  all  political  asso- 
ciation—the preservation  of  peace  and 
order.  But  (what  is  for  more  im- 
portant) the  stiH  higher  objects  which 
a  State  proposes  in  maintaining  a 
Church  Establbhment,  cannot  be  at* 
tained  in  an^r  other  way.  It  is  diffi- 
cult  to  imagine  any  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment possessing  within  itself  the 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  altered 
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circumstimces  of  the  country ;  and  at 
all  events  it  19  known  to  eveiy  one 
that  ours  poeaesses  no  such  power. 

In  showinff  the  obligation  of  the^ 
,9tate  to  supply  this  defect,  Mr.  Monv- 
penny  seems  to  us  to  be  eminently 
successfbl.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  following  passage,  in 
which  he  meets  the  common  argu- 
ment, that  such  an  obligation  sup- 
poses a  tax  on  many  who  will  reap 
no  benefit  from  the  -application  df 
it:— 

"  When  we  examine  with  atteotioB  tbe 
real  ffround-work  of  the  measore,  we  caa- 
not  fail  to  perceive,  rbat  it  stands  alto- 

S ether  independent  of  the  consideration 
f  any  private  and  personal  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  the  contribntors,  fh>in  its  ac- 
complishment. We  plainly  discover  that 
tbe  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to 
mmxU  ftom  it  are  ot  a  pnbiic  natare,  and 
are4>t  such  a  description  and  character, 
that  non-conformists,  as  well  as  meaibtrB 
of  the  Bstablished  Charch,  will  eqnaily 
participate  ia  them. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  boonden 
duty  of  all  members  of  the  community,  to 
whatever  class  of  Christians  they  belong, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  piety  and  truth, 
by  beinr  instrumental  in  removing  the 
oioad  of  ignorance  aad  infidelity  which 
darkeaa  ao  ^reat  a  proportion  ot  oar  fel- 
low-creatures and  fellow-eitizent.  No 
exemption  tnmi  this  obligation  can  be 
pleaded  by  any  class  of  persoos,  and  it  is 
no  valid  excuse  for  the  noi^performance 
of  it,  that  the  means  to  be  employed  are 
not  to  be  administered  by  the  teachers  of 
that  particular  sect  to  which  the  objectoxs 
belong.  It  is  of  course  optional  to  every 
one  to  contribute  or  not  to  this  object  from 
his  private  Amds;  but  when  the  question 
is,  whether  non-conformists  ougbt  to  be 
called  upon  to  share  the  burden  to  a  small 
extent,  and  indirectly,  by  an  application  of 
foblie  money  for  this  national  purpose, 
only  a  fraction  of  which  they  eoatribute, 
wr  cannot  help  thinking,  with  due  respect 
fpr  the  feelings  of  conscientious  Dissen- 
Cers,that  the  scruples  on  the  subject  which 
have  been  expressed  are  destitute  of  any 
^oKd  foundation.  Ifo  other  method  has 
been  proposed,  or  can  be  devised,  fbr  en» 
lightening  fast  numbers  of  the  peoi^ 
who  are  totally  ignorant  of  religious  du- 
Uea— who  never  go  to  church,  or  have 
access  to  any  place  of  worship,  and  who 
vet  are  insensible  of  these  their  wants. 
These  considerations  are  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  justify  a  scheme  for  making 
all  unite  in  the  measures  necessary  for 
efiecting  a  reformation,  in  which  all  nave 
a  great  and  a  common  interest. 


"When  these  views  of  the  case  are 
attended  to,  it  may  be  confidently  asked, 
in  what 'the  injustice  complained  of  con- 
sists, or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  injury 
inflicted  1  The  real  state  of  the  faca 
being  kept  in  mind,  the  principle  which 
has  been  so  often  brought  forward  ia  dp- 
position  to  the  ffrant  ^comes  so  attenu- 
ated, that  it  eludes  our  grasp,  and  almost 
entirely  vanishes.  The  ob]ection  will  be 
found  in  reality  to  resolve  itself  into  this— - 
that  there  exists  an  Established  religion  ia 
the  country.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  any 
of  the  privileges  justly  pertaining  to  non- 
conformists are  to  be  withheld  from  them. 
The  only  complaint  is,  that  privileges  es- 
sential to  the  Established  CWch  are  to 
be  conferred  on  that  Church,  and  that  the 
State  is  to  assist  in  securing  these  exclu- 
sive rights.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  rules  of  law,  and  with 
the  orinciples  of  the  Constitution. 

"It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  the  means 
of  the  National  Establishment  are  to  be 
kept  on  ao  low  aad  limited  a  scale»  <bat» 
in  many  of  its  parishes,  the  church  caa- 
not  contain  nearly  one  naif  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  frequent  it,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  number  who  are  excluded, 
and  those  the  most  seriously  aad  reli- 
giously disposed  among  them,  will  pro- 
bably seek  admission  into  the  mettmg^ 
house*  But  the  advantage  which  might 
efentually  thus  be  gained  by  non-con^ 
formist  congregations,  m  consequenee  of 
those  joining  them  who  would  prefer  the 
t:stabfished  Church,  if  they  could  find 
room  in  it,  is  not  a  legitimate  advantage; 
and  it  would  be  doins;  them  manifest  in- 
justice to  suppose  that  they  could  be 
swayed  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  benefit, 
in  opposing  the  extension  of  the  paro- 
chial Establishment.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  must  be  extended  to  the  adhereais 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  to  those  who 
dissent  from  it,  and  that  the  chief  efifed 
of  denying  to  the  National  Church  the 
means  of  extending  instruction  and  know- 
ledge ^,  as  experience  proves,  the  loas 
botb  to  it  aad  to  sectaries,  of  mnbitadea 
who  ik>  not  attend  public  worship  ia  either 
the  one  or  the  other  church* 

"Aad,  in  the  second  place,  there  aia 
aeparato  grounds,  restea  on  considara- 
tions  of  mere  policy,  which,  together  with 
the  higher  motives  now  referred  to,  form 
the  true  principles  and  foundation  of  the 
measure  under  consideration.  We  allude 
to  the  efiects  which  will  be  produced  oa 
the  good  order  and  peace  of  society,  aad 
on  the  security  of  life  and  property,  bf 
the  reformation  of  muhitndca  of^  the  poor 
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ud  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  ifford* 
ing  them  instroction  in  morality  ^d  reli* 

"  The8«  are  the  expected  and  promised 
advantafe?,  ratbei  than  personal  and  in- 
dividaal  benefit,  which  the  promoters  of 
the  acheme  of  Charch  Extension  are  to 
secure  as  their  recompense.  The  mea- 
sure will  advance  the  interests  of  piety 
and*  truth.  This  is  its  great  recommend- 
ation. The  secondary  motive  in  its  fa- 
vor U  the  one  of  policy,  and  is  of  itself 
very  important.  jNow,  neither  of  these 
advantages  -will  be  reaped  by  any  particci- 
lar  denomination  or  sect  exclasively. 
All,  without-  distiaedon  or  exception, 
mast  ba  partakers  of  these  benefits." 

In  treating  of  what  be  ihxm  lerim 
Ae  96ccmdmy  advantngea  aiinBg  to 
eveiy  member  of  a  State  from  the 
naaotenanee  of  the  Natiodal  Chnrcfat 
oar  author  ^lowv  that  they  are,  in 
truth,  of  precisely  an  aoalogeus  kind 
to  tboee  derived  from  other  public 
eatabliahmeots. 

"Take,  for  instance,"  he  says,  "the 
easeoC  the  great  jadieial  establishment. 
The  heneit  which  each  one  of  the  citi* 
cens  derives  i>om  this  institution,  is  not 
merely  that  coarts  of  law  are  open  to 
him  for  the  discussion  and  adjustment  of 
his  iadividoal  dispates^  bat  that,  by  these 
means,  good  government  is  attained,  and 
onier  preserved  in  the  country.  As  well 
might  ail  individuals  who  settle  by  arbi- 
tration any  difi*erenoe  with  their  neigh- 
bor in  which  they  may  be  involved,  or 
men  soeh  as  resolve  never  to  go  to  law 
(aa  in  said  to  be  the  rule  with  a  particch 
lar  description  of  persons,)  otject  to  any 
portion  of  the  public  taxes  being  applied 
m  upholding  the  judicial,  as non-conu)rm- 
i2»s,  that  public  money  should  be  taken 
fbr  extendioff  the  means  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical Establishment.** 

On  this  part  of  the  qoestion,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Blonypcnny  does  not  rest 
aaiisfied  with  mere  armament,  but,  as 
in  most  t^her  parts  of  his  treatise,  con* 
nects  with  it  authorities  of  the  utmost 
weq^ht  and  vnlue,  and  which,  as  we 
bttve  already  remarked,  have  hereto- 
fore been  seneraliy  either  overlooked 
or  mdervnlued  in  this  discussion.  He 
ahows  that  the  principle  of  Parlia- 
mentary interposition,  which  is  now 
exchtiined  against  by  the  Anti-exlen- 
eioQistSi  has  been  acted  on,  in  seve- 
ittl  important  instances,  without  in- 
cltiding  what  is  generally  termed  the 
Royal  Bounty.  Four  cases  of  this 
desbriptkm  -are  particQiftrly  spedfied 


by  him.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
augmentation  of  stipends  by  the  well- 
known  act  60th  Geo.  III.  c.  34, 
whereby  it  is  provided  that  the  smaller 
livings  should  be  increased  by  a  Par- 
liamentary grant  to  the  sum  oif  L.  }50 
a-year.  The  next  is  the  grant  by  the 
statute  4th  Geo.  TV.  c.  79,  for  the 
building  and  epdowment  of  additional 
churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland— subsequently  amended 
by  the  6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  90. 

The  next  is  the  act  of  the  68th« 
Geo.  III.  c  46  (amended  by  certain 
subsequent  aets,)  authorizing  a  grant 
of  no  leas  than  one  million  n>r  build»> 
ing  additional  churches  in  England 
and  Wales.  And  the  last  is  the  act 
6th  Geo.  IV.  c.  108,  which  authorizes 
an  additional  sum  of  half-a-miUion  to 
be^d  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  would  particularly  refer  our 
readers  to  the  author's  able  and  con- 
vincing commentary  on  these  statutes, 
establishing,  we  thinkt  beyond  all 
doubt*  that  **  wherever  an  increase  of 
populatioo  readers  an  extension  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  necessary, 
the  constitutional  means  for  acconi* 
plishing  this  object  have  been  consi- 
dered to  be  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
public  money/' 

All  this,  then,  being  sufficiently  es- 
tablished, both  on  the  basis  of  argu* 
ment  and  of  authority,  the  only  re-, 
maining  question  of  course  is,  whe- 
ther there  has  been  made  out  to  the 
satisfiKstioo  of  the  Legislature  a  case 
of  spiritual  destitution  reouiring  such 
public  aid  1  On  this  subject  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  to  enter  here ; 
but  we  may  just  refer  our  readers  to 
the  facts  in  connexion  with  it  statad 
by  our  author  as  to  the  two  cities  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.    With  re*. 

Srd  to  the  former,  it  appears  ftom 
r.  Cellins'  well  known  work— 

"Firj^,  That  if  all  the  sittings  in  all 
the  charches  of  every  denomination  in 
Gla<i^ow  were  occupied,  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  of  61,594  sittings;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  reside  in  Glasgow  this 
nuinber  of  persons  who  on*ht  to  be  ac-> 
cottmodated  with  charch  room,  bat  for 
whom  no  snob  accommodation  in  anyplace 
of  religions  worship  whatever  is  acinally 
■Mide.  Skc^ndlff  That  the  people  who 
have  no  sittings  taken  in  any  charch  or 
meetiog-hoase  amount  in  number  to  no 
fewer  than  86,105.  Tkirdly,  That  the 
poor  and  working  classes  are  prevented 
Df  their  porerty,  and  the  amoant  of  sett* 
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r«&tp,  from  providuig  the  necessary 
church  accommodation  for  themselves 
and  their  families.  Faurtbly,  That  emoog 
these  classes^  the  habit  of  attending 
charch  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  on 
the  decline,  and  that  the  qnantity  of 
churcli  accommodation  vanted  by  lami* 
liea  decreases  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amoant  of  the  rents  oS  hoases,  the 
charch  aecommodation  being  the  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  highest  rented  nooses, 
and  the  least  for  those  of  the  smallest 
rent.  PifUdy,  That  to  accommodate  with 
charch  room  the  increar>ed  population  o{ 
Glasgow  which  has  sprung  np  since  the 
year  1821,  assuming  that  60-  persons  in 
lOO  should  he  so  accommodated  (a  pro- 
postion  established  in  another  nan  ot  the 
treatise,)  the  number  of  5^,600  sittings 
would  be  requisite  f  but  that  the  number 
of  new  sittings  actually  provided  during 
that  period,  in  all  the  churches,  including 
those  whidh  do  not  belong  to  the  Esta- 
blishment, is  19.547 ;  so  that  the  number 
of  people  of  the  increased '  population 
since  1831,  who  ought  to  hare  been  pro- 
vided with  seats,  but  are  left  unprovided 
for,  amount  to  :i3,2&3." 

And  with  regard  to  Edinburgh,  it 
IB  proved  by  the  Report  of  even  our 
Ministerial  Church  CkHnmissioner,^ 
that  Report  which  the  Ministry  recent- 
ly refused  to  make  even  the  ground- 
work of  Parliamentary  enquiry — that 
**  there  would  appear  to  be  about 
74,796  persons  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing public  worship  out  of  a  population 
of  162,292"— and  that  witb  respect 
to  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  state 
of  matters,  the  ComnMssioners  ex- 
pressly state  **as  the  result  of  the 
whole  evidence,  that  from  whatever 
cause  it  proceeds,  whether  conoected 
with  their  extent  or  nature,  the  oppor- 
tunites  of  public  religrious  worship, 
and  the  means  of  religious  instruction 
and  pastoral  superintendence  at  pre- 
sent existing,  and  in  (^>eration,  are 
not  adeqtiate  to  the  removal  of  the 
evils  complained  of." 

Well  might  the  General  Assembly 
sav,  in  the  faneijiage  of  their  late  Re- 
solutions on  this  subject,  that  "the 
Church  of  Scotland  felt  itself  entitled 
to  expect  that  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commission,  which  has  now  lain  un- 
considered upwards  of  three  months^ 
on  the  tables  of  Parliament,  should 
have  received  the  immediate  attention 
t)f  Government,  and  that  some  remedy, 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  case, 
and  in  full  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciplea  of   the  Established  Church, 


should,  without  delay,  have  been  sup- 
plied." 

We  do  not,  however,  take  up  this- 
subjeet  with  any  view  of  an  expoaure 
of  the  conduct  of  the  present  Govern- 
ment We  cannot  perceive  any  object 
which  could  be  attained  bjr  engaciiig^ 
in  such  a  task,  except  to  alienate  rrom 
them  the  friends  of  our  Church  Esta- 
blishment ;  and  this  they  have  them* 
selves  done  most  efiectually  already. 
We  doubt  much  whether  they  can  no«r 
reckon  one  true  and  zealous  friend  of 
our  Church  as  among  their  supportera 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  seeular  ques* 
tions.  We  do  not  affirm  that  thejcan 
be  fairly  described  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Church ;  but  sure  we  are  that  there 
most  be  a  thorough  conviction  in  every 
mindrthat  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  its^ 
best  interests  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  political  support  of  its  enemies;, 
and  that  if  there  is  any  other  advantage 
which  they  contemplate  as  resolting 
from  it,  further  than  being  thus  a  sub- 
jeet of  barter  with  Papists  and  Volun- 
taries, it  consists  merely  in  the  mean* 
which  it  affords  of  quartering  on  the 
publre  a  score  or  two  of  himgry  com- 
missioners. 

We  repeat,  that  on  a  subject  on 
which  public  opinion  is  so  fixed  and 
so  unanimous,  we  deem  it  quite  super- 
fluous to  enter.  After  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  Ministry  on  this  (ymestioD,. 
and  the  annple  commentary  on  it  which^ 
is  afforded  by  their  Church-rate  BilU^ 
and  **  Appropriation"  Dills,  of  all  aorta 
and  denomroations,  we  have  but  little 
expectation  that  this  great  national 
object  will  ever  be  accomplished  under 
their  auspices;  yet  it  is  not  the  leas, 
but'  rather  the  mort  necessary,  that 
information,  as  the  true  state  of  this 
Question,  should  be  generally  difiuaad ; 
n>r  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the  causa 
can  acquire  the  strength  in  which  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  must  ultimatelj 
prevail. 

There  is  only  one  circumatance  with 
re^rd  to  the  Church  Extension  plan 
which  appears  to  us  not  to  be  placed 
b][  Mr.  Monypenn^r  in  quite  so  pro- 
minent a  view  as  it  deserves.  We 
mean  the  mode  in  which  theoontribu- 
tionaof  the  public,  and  the  claims  on 
the  Legislature,  are  so  connected  with 
each  other  as  to  afford  the  full  assu- 
rance that  the  latter  can  never  be  ad- 
vanced in  any  instance  in  which  they 
are  unfounded*    It  is  impossible  for 
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m  to  conceive  any  case  in  which  a 
fiurer,  or  rather  a  more  advantageous 
bargain  is  ofiered  to  Parliament  than 
in  this  instance^  A  very  large  sum  is 
raised  •*  in  defect,"  (as  Dr.  Chalmers 
well  expressed  it*)  **of  theaid  of  Go- 
vemnnent,  on  whom  the  obligation  lies 
<if  providing  eril  that  is  necessary  for 
Ae  Christian  instruction  of  the  peo- 

ee  ;**  and  not  only  is  Parliament  in  so 
r  relieved  from  a  just  debt,  but  a 
guarantee  is  thereby  afforded  that  no 
Fariiaraentary  aid  will  be  asked  unless 
where  it  k  found  absolutely  necessary. 
We,  of  course,  will  not  build  churches 
if  they  are  not  required ;  and  the 
building  of  them  has  been  assumed  by 
us  as  the  condition  of  Parliamentary 
assistance  in  their  endowment.  This 
is  a  circumstance  which  seems  in  many 
ways  to  have  a  most  important  bear- 
ing on  this  question  ;  and,  it  will  be 
perceived,  that  of  itself  it  forms  a  con- 
clusive answer  to  those  who  would  al- 
lege  that  onr  application  for  Parlia- 
mentary assistance  is  founded*  on  any 
misrepresentation  as  to  the  actual  de- 
ficiency in  the  means  of  religious  in- 
■ftnictlon. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give 
our  readers  a  gene/al  view  of  the  con- 
tents of  this  excellent  treatise ;  and 
by  our  copious  extracts  from  it  to  ex-' 
tend  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  say,  that  in  doing  this  we 


feel  that  we  are  i)erforming  a  ihr  more 
useful  service  than  if  we  nnd  made  it 
merely  the  text  for  any  general  dis- 
quisition on  this  most  important  and 
vital  question.  The  author,  from  his 
high  leeal  and  judicial  station,  bis 
eminently  practical  talents,  his  long 
experience,  and  his  tried  and  approved 
integrity,  possesses  a  weight  and  au- 
thority among  us  which  render  it  pe« 
culiarly  fhting  that  on  such  a  subject 
he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself;  and  we,  therefore,  have  at* 
tempted  nothing  more  than  to  give,  in 
his  own  words,some  of  the  views  which, 
in  tho  perusal  of  his  work,  have  oc- 
curred to  us  as  more  especially  worthy 
of  attention.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
even  in  the  detached  and  imperfect 
form  in  which  these  views  have  thus 
bron  presentedt  our  readers  will  at' 
once  recognise  a  most  able  and  valua- 
ble friend  of  this  great  cause— the  most 
effective  allv^  perhaps,  who  has  yet 
appeared  or  that  distinguished  man 
whose  commanding  genius  and  extra- 
ordinary energies  have  recently  given 
to  that  cause  an  impulse  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  bear  it  through.  Nor 
is  this  any  common  praise.  Few  men 
we  think  would  covet  a  higher  dis- 
tinction than  (o  be  accounted  a  worthy 
fellow-laborer  with  Dr.  Chalmers  in 
this  field  of  benevolent  enterprise  and 
most  patriotic  ambition. 


•  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  General  Assembly  on  Church  Ezteosioni  p.  9D. 
1837. 
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OoB  readers  are,perhaps,  aware  that 
the  Mesmeriao  controversy,  aAer  an 
interval  of  nearly  forty  years,  has  ro- 
Yived  again  with  the  greatest  bitterness 
in  France.  A  great  change,  certainly 
lor  the  better,  has  taken  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  animal  magnetism.  In- 
stead oif  being  brought  forward  as 
something  altogether  supernatural, 
and  setting  all  reasoning  and  ezpe^ 
rience  at  defiance,  it  now  comes  be- 
fore us  as  a  science  founded  upon 
natural  laws;  gathering  round  it  new 
proofs  the  more  closely  it  is  examined, 
and  substantiating  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  blessing  ever 
vouchsafed  to  mankind.  In  Paris  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  were  so  nu- 
merous and  so  distinguished  in  their 
profession,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  over  its  clainM  in  silence.  Men 
of  science  and  1  Herat u re— surgeons 
and  physicians  of  the  highest  eminence 
-declared  that  animal  magnetism  was 
not  the  dream  of  n  madman,  as  it  had 
i[Nrmerly  been  considered,nor  the  trick 
.  of  an  impostor.  They  professed  u  be- 
lief in  its  virtues,  ami  introduced  it 
into  their  practice.  On  this  the  medi- 
cal section  of  the  French  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, under  the  presidency  of  Bourdois 
de  la  Motte,  to  make  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  report  to  them  the  result 
of  their  labors.  This  duty  was  in- 
trusted to  men  of  the  most  unprejudic- 
ed opinions— some  of  them  had  given 
a  cursory  attention  to  the  claims  ad- 
vanced by  the  magnetizers,  and  consi. 
dered  them  unfounded;  others  had  been 
impressed  with  loo  great  a  contempt 
for  any  thing  so  wild  and  startling, 
CD  its  first  announcement,  to  consider 
it  seriously  at  all, — and  not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  had  compromised 
himself  by  having  written  or  spoken 
one  syllable  in  sup[)ort  of  the  new 
doctrine.  Another  thin^  which  weigh- 
ed  with  them,  and  with  •mpst  of  the 
thinking  men  in  Burope,  "was  the  de- 
cided reports  agairut  the  system  of 
Mesmer  delivenS  to  the  Academy  of 
ficiencesand  the  Society  of  Physicians 
in  the  year  1784.  From  their  decisions 
there  appeared  to  be  no  -appeal,  or, 
at  least,  most  people  considered  them- 
•elves  justified  in  making  no  farther 
coquiry  after  the  researc&ea  of  such 


men  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Le  Boi, 
Bailly,  De  Borl,  and  Lavoisier.  Many 
circumstances,  however,  were  advan* 
ced  in  explanation  of  this  verdicC 
Some  of  the  committee  are  alleged  to 
have  t>een  unwell,  and  not  to  have 
attended  the  meetings ;  and  all  were 
prejudiced,  from  the  beginning,  against 
the  introducer  of  the  novel  system. 
Mesmerundoubtedly  gavegreatgroond 
for  suspicions.  His  accessaries— suck 
as  darkened  rooms  and  hidden  music 
—looked  more  like  the  aids  of  a  tra- 
velling conjurer  than  the  accompa- 
niments of  a  true  scienoe ;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  his  discoveries 
were  promulgated,  as  also  the  pecu- 
niary success  with  which  they  were 
rewarded,  armed  against  him  the  pride 
and  the  personal  interests  of  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  by  whom  he  was 
to  be  judged.  The  committee  of  1631 
resolved  to  keep  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  unbiassed  by  the  assertioDs 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  exa- 
mine into  the  subject  for  themselves. 
The  resuh  of  their  labors,  long  aad 
patiently  pursued,  and  of  their  experi- 
ments, to  which  it  seems  impo^ble 
for  any  deception  to  have  had  acoesii 
is  a  report  amfirming  the  daima  of 
animal  magnetism  in  the  most  ample 
manner.  This  report  is  ably  drawn 
up,  and  is  probably  in  the  hands  of  a 
great  nmny  of  our  readers,  as  it  hss 
beea  translated,upwards  of  three  yean 
ago,  by  Mn  J.  C.  Colquhoun. 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  any  far- 
ther notice  of^that  work,  as  it  will  be 
perceived  it  has  been  frequently  allud- 
ed to  in  the  English  report,  whidi  we 
are  happy  to  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
This  report  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication—and we  are  indebted  to  tlie 
kindness  of  the  President  of  the  &ciea« 
tific  section  of  the  Associatioo  for  the 
original  paper  as  read  at  the  seiieni 
meeting.    We  owe  the  meroben  of 


the  committee  an  apology  for 
ring  to  print  the  account  of  their  prOi> 
ceedings  without  their  direct  sanctiom 
but  we  know  they  will  pardoo  the  li- 
berty we  allow  oursoWes  in  conoidCTa- 
tk>n  of  the  interests  of  science.  Ur» 
Brown,  their  eloquent  and  ingenttOi 
secretary,  will  also,  we  are  persuaded, 
accord  us  his  forgiveness  for  using 
his  very  talented  report  It  is  not 
often  that  a  philosopher»  who  has  the 
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gouuBto  conduct  a  scientific  exami- 
waikM,  has  at  the  same  tioie  the  power 
of  describing  it  so  well. 

The  Afetropditan  Joint  Stock  Me* 
dica],  Scientific  and  Literary  Asso* 
datioo  has  not  long  been  established. 
But  we  may  venture  to  observe,  that 
BO  body  of  men  have  done  more  for 
the  fonherance  of  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  associated  than  the  eminent 
iadividuals  who  compose  this  society. 
We  will  not  particulariae  any  names, 
nor  institute  a  comparison  between 
the'r  labors  and  those  of  the  char- 
leied  body^  of  the  physicians,  or  of  any 
other  iastitution.  We  merely  iivish  to 
reeord  our  hich  opinion  of  the  useful- 
nets  of  the  Metropolitan  Association 
as  a  school  of  philosophical  enquiry, 
and  as  an  uncompromising  advocate  of 
the  truth.  Where  societies  of  longer 
itanding,  and  repoeing  on  the  reepeot 
of  the  public  and  the  .strength  of  their 
ova  characters,  have  abstained,  per- 
haps too  guardedly,  from  interfering 
with  the  new  discoveries  in  medicine 
oridenoe,  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion  has  eagerly  rushed  forward,  and 
haikd  with  generous  warmth  the  ap* 
pouioce  of  any  novelty.  Its  honorary 
dnriomas  to  Dr.  Morison,  the  discoverer 
of  the  proprieties  of  the  vegetable  pill, 
and  to  Dr.  TumbuU,  for  ms  profound 
treatises  on  the  virtues  of  Veratria, 
•{test  its  readiness  to  pay  honor  to 
dttinlerested  skill,  wherever  it  may  be 
fcond*  Its  medal  to  the  philosophical 
fBoUeman  who  has  established  his 
npBtatioQ  by  an  essay,-' containing 
pcoo&  of  the  unity  of  the  body,  shows 
110  lea  seal  in  rewarding  metaphysical 
distinction^  than  its  former  proceedings 
had  displayed  for  the  encouragement 
«f  medical  utility. 

h  n  not«  therefore,  to  be  doubted 
that»on  the  first  reappearance  of  the 
Ifesmerian  Philosophy,  its  advent  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Association. 
AUnsion  was  made  to  it,  so  long  ago 
at  1880,  in  a  very  luminous  paper  by 
the  kte  Mr.  St  John  Long.  But  other 
topics  of  absorbing  interest  at  home 
^osupied  too  much  of  the  attention  of 
te  seientific  world  to  allow  the  subject 
to  be  prosecuted  at  that  time.  At  in- 
tervals,  however,  the  magnetic  theory 
ws  incidentally  been  introduced  in  the 
discissions  ansing  at  the  quarterly 
meeting;  but  no  formal  proposition 
to  enquire  into  it  fully  and  completely 
«as  submitted  to  the  Association  till 
the  beghming  of  this  year.  The  pub- 
lic howevevi  seemed  to  Uke  little  in- 


terest  in  the  matter  till  about  two 
months  ago,  when  the  arrival  in  Lon- 
don  of  Baron  Dupotet,  the  principal 
mrofessor  of  animal  magnetism  in 
Paris,  was  announced  in  the  news^ 
papers.  An  invitation  was  published 
by  the  Baron  to  any  gentleman  who 
desljred  instruction  in  the  doctrines  of 
animal  magnetism  to  visit  him  anr 
day,  between  two  and  three,  at  his 
house  in  Maddox  Street,  Hanover 
Scjuare.  Before  laying  the  mor« 
scientific  report  of  Mr.  fi^wn,  as  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the- Metropolitan 
Association,  before  our  readers,  we 
roa^  be  allowed  to  describe  a  visit 
which  we  paid  to  the  Baron  in  compli- 
ance with  his  invitation.  On  entering 
the  room.  No.  8» Maddox. Street,  we 
saw  a  party  of  twelve  or  thirteen  gen* 
tlemen  standing  on  the  floon  Baroa 
Dupotet,  a  man  of  very  prepossessing 
appearance,  with  fine  dark  intelligent 
eyes,  was  seated  in  front  of  a  gentle* 
roan  who  had  oflfered  himself  for  ex- 
periment. After  keeping  the  points  oT 
their  thumbs  together  for  some  timcb 
till  the  temperature  of  both  was  the 
same,  the  Baron  pressed  his  hands  on 
the  patient's  shoulders,  and  passed 
lightly  over  his  arms  till  their  hands 
again  touched.  He  repeated  this  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  spreading 
forth  his  hand  with  the  fingers  cLoseo, 
he  moved  it  gently,  with  a  downward 
motion*  over  the  patient's  face  at,  about 
two  inches  distance  from  his  nose.-* 
He  then  continued  the  waving  action 
of  the  hand  down  the  stomach  and 
legs,  and,  having  finished  the  whola 
length  of  the  b^y,  returned  to  the 
brow.  This  was  continued  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  patient 
persisted  in  saying  he  experienced  no 
change.  At  last,  however,  he  seemed 
to  feel  some  of  the  effiscts  the  Baroa 
had  foretold;  his  color  disappearedt 
and  he  confe^ied  that  his  heart  heat  in 
a  way  he  had  never  experienced  be* 
fore.  The  Baron  continued  his  mani^ 
pulations  with  renewed  activity,  and 
shortly  told  us  he  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  influence  over  the  pa- 
tient, which  a  few  more  days  of  the 
magnetic  operation  would  completer- 
He  now  stood  up  and  informed  us  that 
the  attraction  established  between  him- 
self and  his  patient  was  already  so 
great,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
4 he  magnetized  to  resist  following  him 
to  whatever  part  of  the  room  he  went. 
He  then,  in  five  or  six  long  deliberate 
steps,  proceeded  to  the  lobby  at  the 
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top  of  tbo  stairs,  lodcing  round  all  the 
time  at  the  patient,  who  struggled  with 
himself  for  some  time,  but  yielded  to 
the  influence,  and  cried  out  for  us  to 
hold  him,  or  he  must  tbllow,  as  if  be 
were  dragged  by  a  strong  chain !  As 
the  gentleman  appeared  considerably 
excited,  the  Baron  did  not  think  it 
right  to  carry  the  experiment  any 
farther.  Some  of  the  company  being 
extremely  anxious  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  magnetism  upon  a  somnambulist, 
the  Baron  introduced  his  domestic 
Julie,  and  made  her  sit  down  on  the 
sofa.  Julie  seems  a  quiet,  simple 
peasant,  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
not  good  looking,  and  rather  fat,  but 
withal  of  a  prepossessing  appearance, 
and  very  ipodest  retiring  manners. — 
After  a  few  minutes'  conversation  with 
several  of  the  spectators,  in  answer 
to  whose  questions  she  said  she  had 
not  been  in  good  health,  but  felt  her-* 
self  greatly  benefited  by  the  Baron's 
treatment,  the  experiment  was  begun. 
Standing  about  three  feet  from  the 
sofa,  the  Baron  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  kept  waving  it  downwards 
all  along  her  face  and  body.  In  a  few 
minutes  Julia's  eyes  began  to  close, 
her  head  nodded  as  if  in  the  beginning 
of  slumber,  and,  at  the  end  of  less  than 
ive  minutes,  her  chin  fell  upon  her 
breast,  and  she  was  in  a  profound 
sleep.  To  outward  appearance  the 
sleep  was  natural  and  calm;  the  breath 
came  tranquilly,  and  she  seemed  un- 
conscious of  every  noise.  The  Baron 
Addressed  her,  and  to  all  his  questions 
she  replied  immediatel  v,  but  remained 
dumb  when  spoken  to  by  any  one  else. 
As  we  were  told  that  it  needed  to  be 
put  in  magnetic  "  rapport"  with  Julie, 
10  order  to  have  any  conversation,  we 
<^ered  to  undergo  the  process.  Our 
hand  was  placed  in  Julie's,  which 
closed  strongly  and  firmly  on  it,  with 
a  gradually  mcreosing  pressure,  till 
at  last  it  fairly  assumed  what  is  called 
the  mognetic  gripe.  We  now  addressed 
the  fair  sle^eper,  and  told  her  we  had  a 
headach,  and  asked  her  how  it  was  to 
be  cured.  She  said  by  taking  castor 
oil,  and  eating  chicken-tbroth.  The 
broth  was  to  be  composed  of  half  a 
chicken,  two  carrots,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  barley.  A  gentleman  now 
endeavored  to  separate  our  hands 
but  the  wrath  of  the  somnambulist 
was  roused,  her  veins  swelled  withv 
passion,  aud  a  perseverance  in  the 
attempt  would  have  thrown  her  into 
hysterics.    Large  quantities  of  snulf 


were  put  into  her  nose  without  pnv 
duciog  the  least  effect ;  pins  were  stuck 
into  her  arms  and  legs  without  being 
noticed,  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
make  the  slightest  impression  on  her 
senses  in  any  way.  The  Baron  le^ 
leased  our  hand,  and  after  a  few  moro 
wavings  before  her  face,  ordered  beg 
to  open  her  eyes.  In  a  moment  ths 
lids  were  Med,  and  the  eyes  were  aeea 
directed  upwards,  and  void  of  all  ex* 

Sression.  A  handkerchief  was  aud- 
enly  waved  close  to  them,  but  she  did 
not  wink,  nor  was  there  any  movement 
in  the  pupil.  After  many  endeavors 
to  produce  some  movement  by  striking 
with  great  force  within  an  inch  of  the 
iris,  the  Baron  ordered  her  to  shut  her 
eyes,  and  the  lids  fell  down  with  tbi 
rapidity  of  a  portcullis.  He  now  tock 
a  little  walkins-cane,  tipt  with  silver, 
and  pointed  it  Tor  a  minute  to  Juliet 
nose,  and  she  instantly  began  sneeziof 
from  the  effects  of  the  sBuffthat  haS 
previously  been  introduced.  After  a 
short  time  he  touched  her  on  the  koee^ 
moved  his  hands  crossways  befiMre  her 
face  as  if  tearing  aside  something  that 
covered  it,  and  exclaiming  **  Awake  I 
awake  l"  presented  Julie  to  the  codw 
pany,  looking  as  simple  and  uncoo* 
cerned  as  when  she  first  came  into  thi» 
room.  She  said  she  waa  quite  uncon- 
scious of  all  that  had  pas8e(i,and  woidd 
scarcely  believe  she  had  taken  any 
snuff,  and  had  no  reodlectioa  of  the 
chicken-broth  and  the  castor  oiL  In 
all  this  there  was  no  a^iparent  deaiv» 
to  do  any.  thing  in  an  undlerhand  way. 
Every  thing  was  fair  and  open,  and 
the  Baron  in  all  his  operations  follow* 
ed  the  suggestions  of  any  one  who 
chose  to  OTer  them.  The  rod  was 
pointed  to  the  nose  in  perfect  sileooe^ 
without  a  weird  having  been  said  whidi 
could  let  Julie  know  what  was  about 
to  be  done.  Noises  were  made  at  her 
ear  enough  to  produce  a  start  on  the 
stoutest  nerves  without  effect,  and 
however  prejudiced  may  be  the  ob> 
server,  it  must  be  conressed  that  if 
there  is  not  something  extraordinary 
in  magnetism  itself,  there  is  something 
very  wonderful  indeed  in  Julip'a  act- 
ing. 

We  now  proceed,  without  fiirther 
preface,  to  the  remarkable  paper  of 
Mr.  Brown. 

*'  At  a  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Joint  Stock  Medical,  Scientific,  and 
Literarv  Association,  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  Hygean  College,  on  Thursday, 
27th  July,  1837— Preaideot,  Qt.  De- 
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pratt ;  the  secretary  of  the  oomraUtee 
of  enquiry  into  the  state  of  animal 
loagDetisiii  was  called  on  for  bk  report. 
Mr.  Brown  read  as  follows  :•— 

^  Oentlemen^Before  entering  on  the 
subject  wbich  yon  committed  to  our 
bvestigation,  permit  me  to  express  my 
repet  that  year  committee  were  do- 
jMived  of  the  assistance  of  several  dis^ 
tinguished  individuals  whose  names 
yoa  pot  upon  it  It  adds  to  our  re* 
gret  on  this  occasion,  that  tho  reason 
of  withdrawal  advanced  by  some  of 
tbem  appears  little  consonant  with  the 
^rit  of  enquiry  which  ought  to  dis. 
Unvnish  a  philosophical  mind.  Dr. 
BeUnemini  and  Dr.  Quin,  whose  cele- 
brity as  practitioners  of  the  Hahncb 
maniac  system  of  medicine,  attests  at 
once  their  talent  and  respectabiiity, 
refined  to  belong  to  the  committee, 
and  assigned  as  their  reason  that  the 
venr  enquiry  into  a  system  so  strange 
aod  unsupported,  was  an  encourage* 
ment  to  quackery  and  imposture.  Dr. 
Qraoville  also,  whose  fame  extends 
fiponi  the  snows  of  Petersburg  to  the 
watering-places  of  Germany,  reused 
his  cooperation  to  your  committee, 
thoDgh  without  avins  any  reason  for 
his  refusal,  with  diminished  num- 
bers, therefore,  but  undiminished  an- 
xietv  to  discover  the  truth,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  task.  In  all  our  inves- 
tigatioDS  we  took  for  our  guide  the 
course  of  examination  pursued  by  the 
medical  committee  on  the  same  sub- 
ject  in  Paris.  And  in  this,  as  we  had 
the  invaluable  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sence in  London  of  the  same  operator 
who  bears  so  prominent  a  share  in 
their  recorded  experiments— >we  allude 
to  M .  le  Baron  Dupotet— we  had  little 
■lore  to  do  than  to  verify  the  cases 
recorded  by  our  foreign  predecessors. 
But  besides  the  Baron  Dupotet,  we 
had  likewise  the  great  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  German  professor  of 
the  same  science.  Dr.  Von  Schurke  of 
Vienna,  whose  contemporaneous  pre- 
senoe  in  this  city  we  cannot  help  ooo- 
aderiog  as  almost  a  providential  ar- 
rangement  by  which  oar  deductions 
are  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt 

**  Adopting  the  point  at  which  the 
Fteobh  coocunittee  arrived  as  that  at 
which  we  should  comnecifle  our  veri. 
fication,  we  Uxk  the  four  following 
divkkHis  (in  the  120th  page  of  the 
Bngiish  translation  cMf  their  report) 
as  the  groundwork^  of  all  our  en* 
qofaiBs: — 


^1.  Ifagnetism  has  no  eflbct  upon 
persons  in  a  state  oi  sound  health,  nor 
upon  some  diseased  persons. 

**2.  In  others  its  effects  are  slight. 

"8.  These  efiects  are  sometimes 
produced  by  ennui,  by  monotony,  by 
the  imarination. 

**  4.  We  have  seen  them  developed 
independently  of  these  last  causes, 
most  probably  as  the  effects  of  mag- 
netism alone. 

**  The  first  ofthese  we  shall  pass  over 
very  slightly,  as  there  is  little  worthy 
of  being  noticed  when  no  sensible  re- 
sults are  produced.  Your  reporter 
submitted  himself  frequently  to  the 
operation,  and  had  the  patience  to  sit 
nearly  an  hooK  without  motion—pe- 
rusing a  newspaper— 4md  during  the 
manipulation  experienced  no  kind  of 
effect,  though  the  ennui  of  his  posi- 
tion, and  the  absolute  silence  he  had 
recommended  to  be  observed,  mi^ht 
have  been  very  capable  of  producing 
sleep.  Dr.  Von  ^hurke  of  Vienna 
determined  to  make  an  experiment  on 
a  person  in  still  more  robust  health 
than  your  reporter ;  and  for  that  pur. 
pose  proceeded,  in  company  with  three 
members  of  the  committee,  to  a  hotel 
kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cribb,  the  diam- 
pion  of  the  English  prize-ring.  It 
may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  below 
the  dignity  of  philosophy  to  frequent 
such  a  locality ;  and  a  lees  entire  de* 
votion  to  truth  than  that  we  hope  en- 
tertained  by  your  committee,  miffht 
prompt  us  to  bury  in  silence  the  pam- 
lul  result  of  this  experiment.  Dr.  Von 
Schurke  placed  himself  in  front  of  a 
very  stout,  ruddy-faced  man,  who  was 
smoking  a  long  pipe,  and  drinking  a 
combination  of  gin  and  sugar  in  hot 
water ;  and  without  giving  any  notice 
of  his  intention,  proceeded  with  the 
magnetic  manipulations.  He  laid  his 
hands  on  the  gentleman's  shoulders^ 
enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  to  be 
silent,  and,  after  passing  down  to  his 
fingers,  applied  his  thumb  to  that  of 
the  patient,  and  allowed  the  remaibing 
fingers  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  pa. 
tient*s  hands.  There  were  many  other 
persons  in  the  apartment,  who  look^ 
on  with  consicferable  surprise.  Dr. 
Von  8churke  havingestablish^a  com* 
munity  of  heat  between  the  thumbs^ 
drew  out  his  hand,  and  let  it  fall  gent- 
ly along  the  line  of  the  patient's  face. 
We  sat  round  watching  the  efibct. 
The  patient  gazed  most  earnestly  on 
alltheproceedingsofDr.VonSchurlM^ 
but  made  oe  remark.    When,  how* 
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ever,  the  manipulation  had  continued 
sonie  time,  the  patient  having  finished 
his  pipe  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  but- 
toned up  his  coat.  Dr.  Von  Schurke 
proceeded  with  redoubled  zeal,  and 
waved  his  hand  faster  than  ever  about 
hair  un  inch  from  the  patient's  nose. 
But  when  the  Doctor  was  about  to 
i^urn,  by  means  of  the  dorsal  mani- 
pulation, to  the  patient's  shoulders,  the 
gentleman  sprang  up  in  a  furious  ac- 
cess of  passion,  and  seizing  the  nose 
of  Dr.  Von  Schurke  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  squeezed  it  till  the  Doctor 
roared  out  for  commiseration,  in  the 
greatest  corporeal  pain.  The  patient, 
however,  did  not  listen  to  his  cries  ; 
but  dragging  him  by  the  nose  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  and  applying  the 
point  o(  his  great  toe  to  the  extremity 
of  the  OS  coccy  gisof  Dr.  Von  Schurke, 
lifted  him  half>way  across  the  street 
with  the  power  of  the  impulse,  and 
returned  into  the  room.  Applying,  in 
the  same  manner,  his  finger  to  the 
nasal  excrescence  of  Mr.  Moat,  one  of 
the  most  octive  members  of  your  com- 
mittee, he  went  through  the  same  pro- 
cess, with  the  exception  of  the  kick, 
the  absence  of  which  he  supplied  by  a 
slap  with  the  open  hand  upon  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,which  caused  Mr.  Moat 
te  eject  all  the  food  he  had  eaten  du- 
ring the  day.  In  the  meantime  your 
reporter  was  happy  enough  to  disco- 
ver a  back  way,  by  which,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Dr.  Jephson  of  Leamington 
(another  member  of  your  commhtee), 
by  clambering  over  several  walls,  he 
enected  his  escape.  In  all  succeeding 
meetings  of  your  committee,  Dr.  Von 
Schurke  has  been  accommodated  with 
an  air-cushion  to  his  chair,  and  has 
Worn  sticking-plaster  over  his  nose, 
which  was  nearly  separated  from  his 
face.  Mr.  Moat  has  not  a^in  mode 
his  appearance,  being  convmced  that, 
along  with  his  breakfast  and  lunch,  he 
vomited  a  large  portion  of  his  intes- 
tines. 

**  But  leaving  this  and  several  other 
expNerimcnts,  which  produced  no  mag* 
netic  results  whatever,  we  go  on  to 
those  cases  in  which  we  perceived, 
though  in  a  slight  degree,  the  pre- 
sence <>f  the  magnetic  power.  But 
here  again  our  remarks  shall  be  very  ' 
cursory,  as  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
eff^fcts  produced  were  altogether  ud« 
accountable  on  some  other  hypothesis. 
AcconJing  to  the  plan  we  had  laid 
down,  we  referred  to  the  English 
tnuwlatioQ  of  ihe  Vmnm  report; 


and  at  page  122  we  fodnd  two  or  three 
instances  stated  of  the  pulse  having 
been  reduced  many  beats  by  the  mani- 

Sulatiun,  and  on  one  or  two  occasioiis' 
eadach  (cephalalgia)  and  a  nervou» 
pain  (neuralgia)  being  sensibly  dimi* 
nishod.  In  order  to  verify  these  ef-  ' 
fects,  we  saw  several  persons  mafoe- 
tized  who  were  suffering  fronn  rheu- 
matic pains.  In  one  instance,  on  the 
third  day,  the  pain  removed  from « the 
shoulder  to  the  elbow — on  anoth^, 
the  Baron  manipulated  a  person  la- 
boring under  toothach,  while  her 
tooth  was  being  extracted  by  the  den- 
tist, after  which  there  was  no  recur- 
rence of  the  twinges.  The  case, 
however,  in  which  the  strongest  eiiect  * 
was  produced,  without  being  decided- 
ly magnetic,  was  the  following  : — A 
gentleman,  who  had  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Exeter  on  the  outside  of  the 
mail,  arrived  at  about  eleven  o'clock 
at  night,  in  a  house  where  Dr.  Von 
Schurke  was  at  supper.  The  gentle- 
man complained  of^  headach  and  fii- 
tigue,  and  the  Doctor  recommended 
him  a  broiled  chicken,  with  some  hot 
potatoes,  a  pint  of  Burton  ale,  and 
two  glasses  of  warm  brandy  and  wft- 
ter.  He  then  made  him  lie  down  on 
the  sofa  and  began  his  manipulations ; 
and  in  about  two  minutes  and  a  hal( 
the  magnetic  power  was  so  Rreat  that 
the  gentleman  fell  sotmd  asleep,  and, 
on  waking  next  nooming,  had  no  re- 
mains  of  his  headach. 

**■  The  third  resolution  of  the  French 
Report  is,  *  The  effects  are  frequently 
produced  by  ennui,  by  monotony,  by 
the  imagination.'^-Page  )25. 

"With  regard  to  the  two  former 
causes  we  made  various  experimeitta, 
which  corroborated  them  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  We  availed  ou  rsd ves 
of  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  Joseph  Hume  and  various 
others  were  expected  to  address  the 
assembly.  Dr.  Von  Schurke  placed 
himself  in  the  gallery,  and  proceeded 
to  magnetize  the  whcue  of  the  crowd- 
ed meeting.  Before  Mr.  Hume  bad 
spoken  twenty  minutes,  the  eimui  and 
monotony,  in  combination  with  the 
magnetic  influence,  produced  the  ef- 
fects  stated  in  the  French  report. 
There  was  universal  drowsiuess  and 
inattention,  which  ended,  in  ten  mi. 
nutes  more,  in  a  profound  sleep.  Aiid 
to  prove  that  these  were  not  entirdf 
the  eflfects  of  magnetism,  but  of  the 
causes  specified  above,  there  were  two 
gentlemen  in  the  assemblage  perfectix 
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deaf  who  kept  their  eyes  opeD  the 
whole  time. 

«♦  We  wish  to  be  perfectly  accurate  id 
every  thing  we  advance,  and  thiok  it 
nght  to  state  explicitly  what  are  the 
cooditjoos  —  as  stated  both  by  Ba* 
ion  Dupotet  and  Dr.  Von  Scharke — 
of  the  ma^etic  influence.  The  first 
condition  as,  that  the  niagnetjzer  shall 
impreM  bis  own  mind  with  a  strong 
deure  to  nnignetize ;  and  the  second 
condition  is,  that  the  recipeint  shall 
impress  his  mind  with  a  strong  desire 
to  t>e  magnetized.  It  results  fVom 
these  two  conditions  that  the  imagioa- 
tion  must  occasionally  have  a  very 
powerful  efiect  Dr.  Von  Schurke  goes 
even  fiurther  than  the  French  philoso- 
phers,  and  maintains  that  it  is  the  will 
alone  which  gives  efficacy  to  the  ma- 
iupulations,-*that  is,  that  the  soul  is 
Uie  possessor  of  the  magnetic  proper- 
ties, and  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort 
ejects  a  portion  of  them  through  the 
external  skin.  He  maintains  that  the 
same  manipulations,  if  unaccompanied 
by  a  powerful  wifh  to  magnetize. 
Would  oe  perfectly  ineffective;  and 
that  in  cases  where  the  will  is  strong 
enough,  it  needs  no  intervention  of  the 
exteroai  organs  to  render  itself  per- 
cepdMe,  but  can  produce  its  effects  at 
a  distance  from  the  patient  in  another 
room,  and  even  in  a  different  quarter 
of  the  world.  This  will  more  properly 
eoroe  under  the  fourth  head,  to  which 
we  now  proceed. 

*•  The  greatest  triumph  of  animal 
magnetism  in  the  examinations  at  Pa- 
ns, was  the  case  of  Paul  Villagrand,  a 
student  of  law — born  at  Magrac  Laval 
in  the  year  1808 — who  had  been  under 
medical  treatment  for  an  attack  of 
paralysis  for  upwards  of  seventeen 
nxmths.  Your  committee  think  it  right 
to  lay  an  analysis  of  this  case  before 
yon,  as  it  was  in  verifying  its  princi- 
pal features  that  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fects we  are  about  to  detail  came  under 
our  observation.  When  the  magnetic 
treatment  began  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Fouquier,  in  charge  of  the  Hos- 
pital de  la  Chants,  Paul's  infirmities 
mare  very  considerable.  *He  still 
widked  upon  crutches,  hoing  unable 
to  support  himself  on  the  left  foot 
The  arm  of  the  same  side,  indeed, 
oodd  perform  several  motions,  but 
Phul  could  not  lifl  it  to  his  head.  He 
flcarcely  saw  with  his  right  eye,  and 
wu  very  hard  of  hearing  with  both 


ears ;  and  besides  all  this,  there  were 
evident  synmtoms  discoverable  of  hy- 
pertrophy of^  the  heart.'  He  was  mag- 
netized frequently  in  the  hosphal,  with 
no  other  e^t  than  involuntary  sleep, 
and  a  power  of  prescribing  the  mode  of 
treatment  most  efiectual  for  bis  cure. 
But  even  this  degree  of  the  magnetic 
possession  was  attended  with  such  sa- 
lutary results,  that  he  east  away  his 
crutches  and  walked  back  to  his  ward« 
climbing  up  a  great  number  of  steps 
without  assistance.  M.  Foissac,  how- 
ever (the  magnetizer),  determining  t» 
carry  his  experiments  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, procured  his  dismissal  from  th& 
hospital,  and  went  on  with  the  treat- 
ment in  Paul's  lodgings.  His  strength, 
during  the  manipulation,  was  greatly 
increased,  and  his  confidence  in  the 
system  grew  so  strong,  that  he  re- 
nounced all  medical  treatment,  and 
begged  to  be  kept  in  a  magnetic  sleep 
from  the  26th  December  to  the  1st  of 
January.  During  this  sleep  he  went 
out  of  the  house  of  M.  Foissac,  and 
walked  and  ran  along  the  street  with 
a  firm  and  assured  step,  and  on  his 
return  he  carried,  with  the  greatest 
facilhy,  one  of  the  persons  present, 
whom  he  could  scarcely  have  lifted 
while  awake.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
the  French  committee,  accompanied 
by  three  gentlemen  of  distinction,  met 
at  the  house  of  M.  Foissaci  Paul  was 
set  to  sleep,  and  a  finger  applied  to 
each  of  his  closed  eyes.  A  card  taken 
at  random  from  the  phck  was  imme- 
diately named  by  Paul.  W  hile  his 
eyes  were  held  by  M.  Segalas,  a  vo- 
lume was  placed  to  his  stomach  :  He 
read  upon  the  title  page  '  Histoire  de 
France ;'  and  wherever  it  was  opened 
he  couM  read  it  perfectly.  He  re- 
cognised the  figure  of  Napoleon,  and 
read  on  a  slip  of  paper  ttie  name  of 
*  Alaximilian  Robespierre,'  which  the 
gentleman  who  drew  up  the  report 
wrote  at  the  moment.  The  deductions 
from  this  case  are  found  in  page  169. 

''I.  A  patient,  whom  a  rational  me- 
dical treatment  by  one  of  tho  most  dis- 
tinguished practitioners  of  the  capital 
could  not  cure  of  a  paralysis,  found 
his  cure  from  the  aoministration  of 
magnetism,  and  in  consequence  of  fol* 
lowing  exactly  the  treatment  which  he 
prescribed  for  himself  when  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism. 

**2.  In  this  state  tho  strength  was 
remarkably  increased. 
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^  8.  He  gave  us  the  meet  undoubted 
proofs  that  he  read  with  his  eyes 
cloeed. 

**  4.  'He  predicted  the  period  of  his 
cuve,  and  this  cure  took  place. 

^  In  additioD  to  these  effects  of  som- 
nambulisnr),  displayed  in  the  case  of 
Paul  Villagrand,  a  power  of  judging 
of  the  complaints  of  those  in  magnetic 
*  rapport*  with  her  was  shown  by 
Mademoiselle  Celine  Sauvage.  Your 
committee  quote  this  case  at  length, 
page  188. 

'"•The  committee  found  amotig  its 
own  members  one  who  was  willing  to 
submit  to  the  investigation  of  this 
somnambulist.  This  was  M.  Marc. 
Mademoiselle  Celine  was  requested 
to  examine  attentively  our  colleague's 
state  of  health.  She  applied  her  band 
to  his  forehead  and  to  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  in  the  course  of  three  mi- 
nuies  she  said  <bat  the  blood  had  a 
tendency  to  the  head  ;  that  at  that  mo- 
meat  Id.  Marc  had  pain  on  the  leil 
side  of  this  cavity  ;*  that  he  often  felt 
oppression,  especially  after  having 
eaten ;  that  he  must  otten  have  a  slight 
cough ;  that  the  lower  part  of  the  breast 
was  gorged  with  blood;  that  something 
impeded  the  alimentary  passage ;  that 
this  part  (pointing  to  the  region  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage)  was  contracted; 
that  to  cure  M.  Marc  it  was  neceswiry 
that  he  should  be  copiously  bled ;  that 
cataplasms  of  hemlock  should  be  ap- 
plied ;  and  that  the  lower  part  of  the 
breast  should  be  rubbed  with  lauda. 
num:  that  he  should  drink  gummed 
lemonade ;  that  he  should  eat  little  and 
frequently;  and  that  he  should  not 
take  exercise  immediately  ailer  hav. 
ing  made  a  meal.* 

^  Founding  our  experiments  on  these 
two  cases,  and  on  several  others  ha- 
ving great  similarity  to  them,  we  en- 
deavored to  prove,  beyond  any  cavil 
or  dispute,  whether  or  not  those  very 
peculiar  results  of  the  magnetic  agency 
were  producible  either  m  kind  or  de- 
gree by  Baron  Dupotet  or  Dr.  Von 
Schurke.  Your  committee  lay  the 
result  of  their  enquiries  before  you, 
without  believing,  for  a  moment,  that 
you  will  allow  the  impossibility  of 
many  ^f  the  effects  obtained  from* 
magnetism  to  lead  you  to  so  unphilo- 


sophical  a  deduction  as  that  they, 
therefore,  must  be  illusory.  Youf 
committee  saw  with  its  own  eyes,  and 
heard  with  its  own  ears,  and  on-  many ' 
occasions  manipulated  with  its  owb 
hands.  It  took  every  precaution  in 
its  power  to  render  deception  or  coiliK 
sion  impossible ;  and  in  recording  tho 
simple  facts  of  which  it  was  a  witness 
it  claims  implicit  credit  to  the  state- 
ment it  now  makes,  that  it  neither 
adds  nor  diminishes  one  iota  froo 
the  truth. 

^  Baron  Dupotet,  haTing  opucfa  oc« 
cupation,  in  conjunction  with  Pr.  Elkx- 
son  (one  of  your  committee),  in  eo- 
deavorine  to  effect  a  cure  on  a  per- 
son who  had  lost  both  his  legs  by  a 
full  from  a  lofty' building,  proposed 
that  the  committee  should  be  divided 
—  one  portion  confining  its  observa- 
tions  to  his  experiments,  and  the  other 
to  those  of  Dr.  Von  Schurke.  Your 
reporter  rejoiced  to  be  of  the  latter 
number.  Baron  Dupotet  having  sta- 
ted, as  the  groundwork  of  the  doctrine^ 
that  the  magnetic  power  existed  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  nervous  energy 
and  strength  of  will  in  the  magnetizer, 
your  reporter  could  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  Dr.  Von  Schurice  had  a  pre- 
ponderance over  his  Parisian  rival,  at 
his  nervous  enercy  is  prodigious,  and 
his  power  of  willalmost  superhuman. 
From  Dr.  Bliotson  vour  committee  re- 
ceived a  report,  signed  by  his  col- 
leagues, containing  the  fouowing  re> 
suits: — 

^Patrick  Mulhooly,hod*carrier,aged 
27,  had  tallen  from  a  four-story  house 
in  October  last,  and  received  such  se* 
vere  injuries  in  both  his  lees  that  they 
were  anrrputa ted  on  the  following  day. 
Since  then  he  had  been  totally  unable 
to  walk  without  crutches,  or  some  sap- 
port  in  the  shape  of  wooden  lunbs,  into 
which  the  stumps  of  the  knees  were 
ingeniously  fixed.  Baron  Dupotefh 
first  object  was  to  draw  as  'great  a 
flow  of  blood  as  possible  to  the  extre* 
mities,  in  order  that  a  tendency  down- 
wards mi^ht  be  created,  to  be  made 
available  m  the  further  course  of  the 
cure.  Accordingly,  he  magnetized 
Mulhooly  on  the  10th,  11th,  and  19th 
of  July,  and  on  the  fourth  sitting  suc- 
ceeded in  throwing  him  into  a  state  of 


*  «<  The  author  of  the  report,  we  conclude,  intended  the  word  eaviiy  to  have  ref^- 
ence  to  the  region  of  the  heart ;  or,  perhaps,  the  •  clairvoyanee^  of  the  sbauianibiillit 
delected  sonie  leaaon  for  applying  thbexpisseioa  to  M.  Mare's  hsad." 
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cxanafnbulism.  On  the  14th  of  July 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  this  treat- 
ment began  to  develope  thomnelvefi. 
Slight  excrescences, similar  in  form  to 
very  young  radishes,  protruded  from 
the  end  of  uie  linih,  the  glow  of  health 
returned  to  the  cicatrix  of  the  wound, 
and  the  intellect,  imagination,  and  me- 
mory of  the  patient  were  increased  in 
a  most  astonishing  degree.  BaroQ 
Dupotet  asserted  that  while  in  this 
slate  of  sbmnambulism  Mulhooly  pos- 
sessed ail  the  faculties  of  any  person 
with  whom  he  was  put  in  magnetic 
*  rapport,'  and  proposed,  as  a  proof  of 
Ihis,  that  some  gentleman  peculhtrly 
skilled  in  anv  walk  of  science  or  lite- 
rature, should  join  hands  with  him, 
and  ask  what  questions  he  chose.  Dr. 
Hamilton  Roe,  who  possesses  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Seraphic 
language,  submitted  to  the  experiment, 
andhaving  taken  his  hand,  addressed 
hun  in  the  unknown  tongue.  To  the 
amasement  of  every  one  present,  MuU 
hooly  conversed  in  it  with  the  utmost 
flueocy.  The  only  limit  to  the  satis- 
AKStioa  of  the  company  wati,  that  from 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  Dr. 
Eoe  not  being  himself  in  a  state  of 
mag^oetism,  he  could  not  understand 
the  replies  of  the  somnambulist.  But 
the  committee  having  been  informed 
that  several  apostles  and  seien  angels 
hmd  recemlyarrived  aUhe  NewChurch 
near  Oxford  Street,  one  of  Cloud's 
oraoibuses  was  sent  to  bring  theni  to 
tlie  scene  of  the  experiment.  In  a 
short  time  the  twelve  apostles  and  M 
tiie  angeb  arrived  in  the  conveyanoei 
sixteen  inside  and  three  out  One  of 
(he  angels*  a  native  of  Tipperary,  un- 
dertook lo  interpret  the  replies  of  Mul- 
hooly, and  the  branch  of  your  commit- 
tee i^resent  at  this  case  comes  to  the 
unaninuHis  conclnsioo  that  the  asser- 
tk>Q  of  BaroQ  Dupotet  is  verified  by 
the  result 

**Dr.  Roe  having  asked  in  the  un- 
known tongue,  *  Who  am  1 V  Mulhooly 
answeied,  *ochan  yeerab  rothoval 
oy !'  which  the  angel  interpreted  to 
mean,  'a  pillar  of  the  elect;'  upon 
which  the  Doctor  professed  himself 
satisfied,  and  said  it  was  the  truth. 

**At  another  sitting  the  excrescences, 
originally  so  small,  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  well  defined  toes, — a 
heel  and  sole  were  afterwards  deve- 
loped, and  at  the  eleventh  sitting  the 
cure  was  completed.  The  celebrated 
dancer.  Mademoiselle  Toglioni,  hav- 
ing been  invited  to  enter  into  magne- 


tic 'rapport'  with  Mulhooly,  touched 
his  hand,  and  then  fixing  a  thread  ' 
round  the  patient's  thumb,  held  it,  at 
the  other  extremity  of  the  room.  She 
then  liAed  up  one  of  her  graceful  feet, 
and  holding  it  out  on  a  level  with  her 
breast,  spun  round  with  the  velocity 
of  a  gig.wbeel  —  Mulhooly  uncon^ 
sciouslv  imitated  every  attitude,  and 
seemed  eveh  to  have  a  greater  power 
over  his  limbs  than  the  Mautiful  9ylph 
herself.  He  placed  his  right  foot  on 
his  own  shoulder,  and  spun  round  for 
more  than  a  minute  at  that  height, 
holding  his  leA  leg  in  a  horizontu 
position  all  the  time.  He  then  leapt 
down  from  his  shoulder,  and  danced 
the  Cacliuca  dance  in  exact  imitation 
of  Taglioni.  In  one  of  the  pirouettes 
towards  the  conclusion,  he  exerted 
himself  so  prodigiously  that  having 
struck  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Oardener,one 
of  the  conunitte^  with  his  heel,  a  tooth 
was  displaced  with  great  violence,  the 
extent  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  of  the  tooth  being  driven  back* 
wards  through  the  palate,  grazing  the 
spinal  column  at  the  back  of  the  necl^ 
and  severely  wounding  Dr.  Eliotson  in 
the  abdomen  at  a  distance  of  fourteen 
feet  Mr.  Oardener  being  luckily  in 
possession  of  an  infallible  secret  fot 
setting  himself  to  sleep,  pulled  out  his 
night-cap,  and  made  such  use  of  hia 
recipe,  that  the  wound  was  completely 
cured,  and  a  new  tooth  nearly  full* 
grown  before  he  thought  proper  to 
awake. 

'•In  this  cass^  also^  the  existence  of 
the  cerebrum  abdominale,H>r  rather 
of  the  transference  of  all  the  senses  to 
the  epigastrium,  was  completely  esta- 
blished. The  power  of  reading,  how- 
ever,  was  not  confined  to  the  epigas* 
trium  in  Mulhooly,  but  was  equally 
developed  in  the  elbow  and  tip  of  tha 
ear.  if  r.  Balfour  having  brought  to 
one  of  the  meetin{;s  an  exact  transcrip- 
tion of  the  writmg  on  the  Rosetta 
stone,  Mulhooly,  having  his  eyes  held 
by  two  of  the  gentlemen  present,  pull- 
ed up  his  coat-sleeve,  and  applying 
his  elbow  to  it,  read  the  inscription 
with  the  most  perfect  ease.  The  same 
experiment  was  repeated  with  the  tip 
of  his  ear.  What  adds,  if  possible,  to 
the  wonder  of  this  experiment  is,  that 
till  that  time  Mulhooly  was  unable  to 
read,  hii  early  education  having  been 
totally  neglected. 

**  Your  reporter  now  begs  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  proceedings  at 
which  he  was  personally  present,  which 
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were  oonducted  by  Dr.  Von  Schurke. 
A  few  words  in  explanation  of  those 
points  in  which  this  professor  difl&rs 
from  Baron  Dupotet  are  necessary  to 
the  complete  understanding  of  what  Is 
to  follow.  When  we  use  the  ex^ 
pression  'differs,'  we  mean  not  tbut 
there  is  anj  disagreement  between 
these  two  philosophers,  but  that  Dr^ 
Yon  Schurke  practises  in  a  higher  de- 
partment  of  the  science  than  the  Baron, 
and  pursuea  a  different  mode  of  exl 
periment.  In  the  English  translation, 
to  which  we  have  so  repeatedly  re- 
ferred, are  found  many  statement^  of 
the  applicability  of  animal  magivetflkil 
to  other  beings  than  man ;  to  inani- 
iiiateob}8cts,and  even  to  the  elements. 
The  assertion  of  such  propositions  is 
certainly  startling;  but  after  the 
strange  effects  of  this  system,  of  which 
you  have  already  heard  a  description, 
you  will  not  be  deterred  from  accom- 
panying your  committee  in  its  enquiry 
into  the  validity  of  these  extraordinarr 
claims.  With  regard  then  to  the  effi- 
cacy of  magnetism  on  the  lower  ani- 
mals, we  proceed  to  relate  the  experi- 
ments which*  were  mtide  on  the  blue- 
nosed  Jooo,  in  the  Surrey  Zoological 
Gardens.  Mr.  Simpson,  a  celebrated 
lecturer  on  the  necessity  of  teaching 
infants  logarithms*  allowed  himself  to 
be  pat  in  *  rapport'  with  the  Joco,  which 
instantly  commenced  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  of  education,  from  which  Mr. 
Simpson,  with  the  noWe  simplicity  of 
humble  genius,  confesses  he  derrved 
many  yalimble  hints  for  his  future  ex- 
hibitions. There  wosa  splendor  of  dic- 
tion and  a  refinement  of^  illustration  hi 
the  discourse  of  the  Joco,  which  evi- 
dently  owed  their  origin  to  the  nmg- 
netio  affinity  which  it  enjoyed  with  the 
distinguished  orator.  An  ass  was  af- 
terwards put  in  ^rapport '  whh  a  gen- 
tleman of  the  name  of  Grote,  and  im- 
mediately delivered  a  speech  in  favor 
of  the  ballot,  which  brought  tears  into 
the  eyes  of  the  whole  committee. 

"  But  your  reporter  hopes  you  will 
excuse  a  longer  notice  of  experiments 
of  this  nature,  as  they  dlf»red  very 
little  from  each  other,  and  the  fact  is 
as  clearly  settled  by  one  well  ascer- 
tained instance  as  by  a  dozen.  The 
next  class  of  experiments  to  which 
your  committee  request  your  attention 
has  reference  to  inanimate  objects.  A 
few  words  of  explanation  will  intro- 
duce the  account  of  our  observation 
more  intelligibly.  Dr.  Von  Schurke 
maintains,  along  with  all  the  distin- 


guished professors  of  animal  mag- 
netism, that  magnetism  is  a  viw 
energy  seated  in  m&  will  of  the  mag- 
netizer,  and  propelled  in  an  imper- 
ceptible manner  from  the  points  of  the 
finffers,  or  generally  from  the  surfeoe 
of  tne  body.  The  modus  operanH  on 
inanimate  nature  is  this.  He  irapreg^ 
nates  his  own  soul  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  magnetic  energy— a  portioa 
of  whicb^  by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
volition,  he  injects  into  the  object  to 
be  magnetized.  Thus,  if  a  degree  of 
magnetic  power  represented  by  the 
number  9  is  required  in  order  to  mag- 
netize two  objects,  one  of  which  can 
work  un  its  own  volition  to  the  amount 
of  8,  tne  maenetizer  needs  only  t» 
exert  his  will  to  the  amount  of  6,  in 
order  to  be  efieetual.  But  when  this 
power  is  needed  to  operate  on  a  non- 
sentient  beingt  who  is  incapable  of 
volition,  it  is  necessary  for  tne  mag- 
netizer  to  impress  himself  with  tM 
fUU  eneriry  of^d,  and  then,  by  an  ad- 
ditional effort,  to  bestow  the  surplus  Z 
on  the  inanimate  subject.  With  thin 
explanation,  your  committee  goes  on 
with  its  report. 

**  Dr.  Vofi  Schurke  procured  a  fowU 
ing'piece  and  a  small  quantity  of 
powder,  and  proceeded  to  the  shoot- 
in|[»gallery  of  a  person  of  the  name  oT 
Lamg.  Your  committee  accompanied 
nim.  He  laid  a  small  ooantity  of  the 
powder  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
pointed  to  it  with  his  other  fingers  for 
several  minutes.  He  then  loaded  the 
gun  with  it,  and  having  excited  in 
himself  a  considerable  degree  of  ner- 
vous power,  he  directed  the  fingers  oT 
his  ridit  hand  to  the  touch-hole,  and 
in  an  mdescribably  short  space  of  tinoe 
your  commhtee  saw  the  powder  take 
fire,  and  flash  in  the  pan.  The  gon 
was  again  primed,  and  Dr.  Von 
Schurke,  being  somewhat  irritated  at 
the  failure,  accumulated  snch  a  super- 
abundance of  nervous  power,  that,  on 
the  second  experiment,  the  gun  could 
not  resist  the  impulse,  but  shivered 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Happily  no 
accident  occurred.  Your  reporter  can- 
not describe  the  pleasure  and  surprise 
with  which  your  committee  witnessed 
this  astonishing  efifect. 

^  The  day  on  which  this  occurred 
was  Monday,  the  24th  of  July,  wfaich» 
your  committee  begs  to  remind  you» 
was  the  most  stormy  day  we  have  met 
with  for  many  years,  as  had  been  fore- 
told b^  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Francis  Moore,  physician.    Avauing 
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itself  of  this  circumstaDGe*  your  com- 
oiSttee  proceeded,  aloDg  with  Dr.  Von 
Schurke,  to  the  top  of  the  Monuipeot 
00  Fish  Street  Hiii.  Having  arrived 
there*  and  finding  the  wind  moHt  pro- 
pitious for  the  experiment^  the  mag- 
netizer  lodged  the  north  wind  fixedly 
in  the  face,  till  it  was  evidently  over- 
come, and  veered  off  a  little  to  the 
eastward,  as  if  to  avoid  the  influen9ew 
At  last,  however,  the  whole  compass 
was  80  completely  saturated  with  the 
eoergjTf  that  it  was  as  obedient  as  a 
well-disciplined  servant.  The  success 
of  these  two  experiments  produced  so 
nreat  an  effect  on  yOur  committee, 
that  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  to. 
see  the  power  of  magnetism  exercised 
on  the  most  fierce  and  indomitable  of 
the  elements — ^the  element  oi  fire. 
One  of  our  colleagues,  Mr.  Wakley, 
who  bad  for  a  long  time  doubted,  was 
H!9W  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Dr.  Von  Bchurke's  pretensions,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  confidence,  offered  to 
set  iire  to  his  own  house.  But  this 
generous  offer  was  magnanimously 
refused.  As,  however,  your  commiu 
tee  fbixod  itself  so  near  the  Mansion- 
house,  it  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
the  Lord  Majror,  who,  with  the  noble 
devotion  to  science  worthy  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  the  greatest  city  in  this 
or  any  other  world,  immediately, 
OD  ascertaining  our  wish  to  have  a 
conflagration  on  a  large  scale,  deputed 
Alderman  Wood  to  enable  us  to  make 
ojir  experiments,  by  settmg  fire  to  the 
nver  Thames.  The  worthy  Alderman, 
hy  some  process  known  only  to  himself, 
excited  the  combustibility  of  that  ma- 
kstic  stream,  and  soon  produced  one 
uasse  of  flame  from.  Blackwall  up  to 
Westminater  Bridge.  High  ro^e  the 
spiral  columns  of  the  destroying  fire^ 
aiid  cast  a  glare  against  the  sky  that 
made  the  cerulean  heaven  lurid  and 
T^  as  the  vast  concave  of  hell  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre.  The  genius  of  de- 
struction seemed  to  ride  the  smoky 
whirlwind,  and  direct  the  riiddy  storm 
toward?  the  steamboats  at  Tower 
Stairs.  All  was  a^ny,  and  grief,  and 
VKK  ftod  ejaculations,  and  despair* 
l^r  committee  was  itself  cast  into  a 
stale  of  prodigious  perplexity.  But 
Ifar*  VoQ  Schurke  impressed  the  angry 
hjUowB  of  thick  rolling  flames  with 
iuch  a  mass  of  magnetic  energy  that 
io  one  instant  the  conflagration  ceased, 
and  the  eloquent  aldermau  was  found 
coughing  and  sraitfering,  half-choked 
Witt  the  wwke  he  himself  had  been 


thft  means  of  raising.  Your  commit- 
tee ,  feels  assured  that  aAer  this  it  is 
lu^less  to  go  on.  Your  reporter* 
the^fore,  reverts  to  the  French  Medi- 
cal Jteport,  so  oHen  quoted,  and  in  the 
ijume  oi  his  colleagues  begs  to  ex<« 
press  his  full  concurrence' ^n  everv  one 
o^  its  conclusions.  The  result,  in 
fiE^ct,  is  irresistible  to,  every  logically 
constituted  mind,  that  if  one  of  the 
claims  of  magnetism  is  well-founded, 
t!'^  others  are  equally  so.  For  we 
beljteye  it  to  be  one  of  the  plainest 
rule^in  investigations  of  this  nature^ 
tba^f^lM^  equal  degree  of  evidence 
b^  a  right  to  an  equal  degree  of 
belief,  without  reference  to  the  abso- 
lute credibility^  of  the  thing  in  dis- 
pute. Thus,  if  the  same  men  who 
depo^  to  the  efficacy^  of  ma«;netisnv 
to  the  extent  of  setting  to  sreep--of 
endowing  with  the  power  of  reading 
without  the  organs  of  sight — of  see- 
ing the  color  and  shape  of  the  vis^ 
cera  of  those  with  whom  the  magne- 
tized is  put  in  *  rapport'— how  weak, 
how  unphilosophicai  would  it  be  to 
refuse  belief  to  matters  supported  by 
the  same  testimony,  however  unnatu- 
ral they  may  appear ! 

**  But  it  is  not  for  your  committee 
to  do  more  than  make  its  report  of 
what  it  has  seen  and  heard — ^the  de^ 
ductions  must  be  left  to  yourselves. 
What  course  of  conduct  may  be  pur- 
sued on  this  occasion  by  the  learned 
and  distinguished  men  to  whom  this 
plain  unvarnished  statement  is  now 
read,  your  reporter  has  not  the  vanitv 
or  the  presumption  to  suggest.  Suf- 
ficient for  him  that  he  has  obeyed 
your  injunctions  in  tracing,  step  by 
step,  the  prpgress  of  your  committee's 
lalK)rs;  and  whether  or  not  you 
a^opt  the  system  in  your  practice,  and 
avail  yourselves  of  the  means  now  put 
into  your  hands,  to  render  this  country, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  the  greatest  and 
richest  field  for  a  discovery  of  this, 
nature,  your  committee  (who  are 
convinced  by  the  use  of  their  own 
senses  of  the  reality  ai  the  effects  of 
this  noble  science)  will  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that,  m  OQOi- 
ing  to  this  conclusion,  they  have  shown 
a  freedom  from  the  trammeb  of  rea^ 
son,  of  education,  and  of  knowledges 
which  the  graduated  practitioners  of. 
this  country—the  Clerks— the  Cham- 
berses — the  Thomsons— have  not  yel 
re^hed,  and  probably  have  no  desire 
to  attain  to  * 

**  Thbocbitiw^bowii.'* 
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THovaH  we  do  not  pretend  to  be  in 
possession  of  any  authentic  mercantile 
statistics  of  the  il4th  Olympiad,  we 
have  little  doubt  that  upon  the  breaks 
up  of  the  Administration  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  the  reputation  of  his  sue* 
oessors  rose  instantaneously  in  the 
market  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  To  no- 
thing, except  to  some  similar  crisis  in 
German  literature — viz.  the  blank  left 
by  the  removal  of  Schiller  and  Goethe, 
and  the  division  of  the  literair  Lower 
Bmpire  among  some  scores  oi  succes- 
sors in  different  proportions, — can  we 
ascribe  the  strong  and,  as  it  appears  to 
us,  extravagantly  eulogistic  teims  in 
which  it  has  been  the  practice  of  late 
to  spOttk  of  Tieck,  both  in  his  own 
country  and  among  ourselves.  In  al- 
luding to  the  somewhat  superlative 
tone  of  our  English  criticism  on  the 
subject  of  Tieck,  let  it,  however,  be 
understood,  that  to  the  mass  of  the 
English  public  he  remains  in  a  great 
measure  unknown:  if  he  has  round 
fit  audience,  it  is  at  least  still  few :  his 
name  is  tar  enough  from  having  be- 
come familiar  as  a  household  word, 
like  that  of  Goethe,  or  Schiller,  or 
even  Wieland;  and,  in  fact,  it  still 
remains  hovering  in  a  doubtfbl  limbo 
of  popularity,  though  his  pretensions 
are  keenly  supported  by  a  zealous 
band  of  partisans,  who  are  pleased  to 
make  his  name  and  the  merit  of  his 
works  a  kind  of  literary  shibboleth— « 
test  whether  the  English  student  is  to 
be  regard(Ml  as  a  meml)erof  the  Inner 
or  the  Outer  Temple  of  German  Li- 
terature. 

For  our  own  part,  we  humbly  pro- 
fess to  be  members  of  neither ;  having 
long  ago  become  benchers  of  that  Mid. 
die  Temple  which  we  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  after  all  the  safest  and  most 
agreeable  positiomof  the  three.  And 
as  members  of  that  establishment,  we 
really  are  bound  in  all  fairness  to  say, 
that  to  these  hyperbolical  praises  of 
Tieck  we  find  it  impossible  to  sub- 
icribe.  We  have  a  rational  admira- 
tion of  his  polwers  as  of  one  support- 
ing with  credit  the  somewhat  siuKing 
state  of  German  literature,  and  by  the 


justness,  moderation,  and  refinement 
of  his  taste,  doing  much  to  avert  the 
injurious  influence  g£  that  school  of 
convulsion  and  excitement,  which  has 
so  shaken  the  modern  literature  of 
Europe  from  its  propriety ;  but  we  find 
it  utterly  impossible,  by  any  effort  of 
faith,  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  those 
who  have  done  much  to  impress  a 
new  character  on  literature,  who  have 
made  many  new  and  substantial  addi- 
tions to  our  conceptions  of  character, 
or  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
We  say  this  rather  reluctantly ;  for  we 
highlv  admire  the  right  feeling  and 
moral  courage  with  which  Tieck  has 
stood  forward  af^ia^  those  principles 
of  mock  liberalism  in  politics,  and  of 
licentiousness  and  moral  cynism  in 
literature,  which  it  has  been  the  object 
of  the  unprincipled  school  of  Heine 
and  Gutzkow  to  disseminate  in  Ger- 
many.  In  his  **  Journey  into  the 
Blue  Distance"  (Reise  in  das  Blaue 
hinein)  he  has  strongly  and  indignant- 
ly entered  his  protest  aeainst  the  whole 
modern  *•  literature  of  despair,**  as  it 
is  justly  styled  by  Ck)^the  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Zeller,  and  the  atrocious  and 
revolting  pictures  which  the  Balzacs, 
Janins,  Sues,  Dumases,  and  Dudevants 
have  presumed  to  lay  before  the  public 
as  works  of  art,  and  which  a  Frendi 
public  worthy  of  such  oflfering,  had 
been  pleased  to  accept  as  such.  Of  the 
contempt  with  which  he  regards  the 
pretensions  of  modem  literature,  and 
nfs  perfect  apprehension  of  the  selfish- 
ness and  proflieacy  which  are  nwsked 
under  the  cloak  of  public  zeal,  among 
the  German  imitators  of  the  French  Re- 
volutionists,— the  unamiable  colors  in 
which  he  never  fiiils  to  represent  these 
agitators  in  his  novels  afford  suffideot 
evidence.  Wilhelm,  in  his  late  tale  of 
*•  Self-will  and  Humor"  (EigenslDO 
und  Laune) — Wilhelm,  the  gambler, 
spendthrift,  drunkard,  and  profligate^ 
is  «*  a  patriot— «  plebeian  Gracohus*^ 
— **  a  friend  of  humanity,"  who  writet 
triumphal  odes  on  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVI.,  and  oon^tulatcs  hfan- 
self  on  the  downfall  of  the  old  pedan- 
tic*  notions  of  morality,  by  which  the 


♦  Dichter-leben.    Voa  Ladwifr  Tieck.    1888. 
Dicbteben  Zweyta  Theil.    Noveilea  B^iaoz.    1881. 
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progress  of  tho  species  had  been  so 
shamefully  impeded.  And  Wilhelm 
is  plaioly  enough  a  type  of  that  noisy, 
heartless,  and  >eDsual  class  of  German 
.  anarchists,  such  as  Gulzkow,  Heine, 
Wienberg,  Bdrne,  and  others,  who, 
hy  the  oj»en  manner  in  which  they 
have  avowed  and  justified  the  natural 
conaection  which  subsists  t>etween  re- 
volutionary princi|)les  in  policy  and 
revolutionary  principles  in  morals  and 
religion,  have  roused  the  indignation 
of  all  the  right-beaded  and  ri^ht- 
hearted  men  of  Grermany  agamst 
them,  and  the  cause  which  they  advo- 
cate. 

We  say  we  honor  Tieck  for  the 
manlineds  with  which  he  has  ventured 
to  paint,  in  their  true  colors,  these 
scions  of  young  Grermany;  and  for  the 
firmness  also  with  which  he  has  resist- 
theirinnovations  in  literature.  Never- 
theless, we  find  it  altogether  impossi- 
ble to  concur  in  the  high  estimate  of 
his  powers  which  seems  so  generally 
entertained  in  Germany,  and  must 
candldi  V  state  that,  in  many  of  his  lat- 
er novels,  he  appears  to  us  puerile  and 
trivial,  or  extravagant  and  capricious 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Tieck's  proper  field  lies  either  in 
the  poetical  treatment  of  chivalrous 
and  devotional  legends,  or  in  the  mar- 
vels and  traditions  of  Fairyland  and 
romance.  His  Genoveva  and  his 
Emperor  Octavian,  though  both  in 
linked  sweetness  (too)  long  drawn  out, 
are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art  of 
reviving,  in  a  modern  form,  the  spirit 
of  the  middle  ages.  A  soi^,  luxurious 
^ce,  and  play  of  gentle,  kindly  feel- 
ing characterise  them.  They  call  us 
back  in  manhood  to  the  recollections 
of  childhood,  like  old  songs  which  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  hear  in  infan- 
cy. The  same  character  pervades  bis 
Love  Charm,  his  Fair-haired  Eckbert, 
the  Runenberg,  the  Pietro  d'Abano, 
and  in  general  all  his  M&hrchen  or 
popular  tales.  He  has  seized,  in  short, 
with  success,  the  true  tone  of  those 
antique  times  of  superstition  and  wild 
belief  of  prodigies,  and  enchantments, 
and  omens,  and  charms,  and  appari- 
tioDs,  and  secret  powers,  the  agency 
of  which  pervadea  and  controlled  the 
powers  (H  Nature.  He  views  these  le^ 
sends  as  embodyiag,  in  shadowy  em- 
blems, the  universal  tendencies  nid 
passions  of  men ;  deep  lines  of  prime- 
val feeling  and  imagination  appeared 
to  be  visible  in  them  to  his  eye,  and 
oAeQ    a    vigaigus   mor«l»   couched 


under  the  playful  cover  of  die  marvel- 
lous, 

dottrina  che  s'  aeconde 

Sotio  '1  veltme  degU  versi  sirani. 
Hence  he  does  not,  like  Musaeus,  moke 
use  of  them  as  vehicles  of  satire,  nor 
invest  them  with  the  slightest  coloring 
of  the  ludicrous.  He  throws  himself 
back  with  seriousness  and  belief  into 
the  days  of  Fairyland,  and  communi- 
cates something  of  the  same  air  of  ge- 
nuineness and  reality  to  his  delinea- 
tions. He  throws  into  his  legends  a 
spirit  of  love  an4  devotion,  or  mild 
wonder,  which  imparts  to  them  a  sin- 
gular charm,  and  invests  what  would 
otherwise  be  regarded  as  merely  child- 
ish with  solemnity  and  significance. 

But  when  he  steps  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  the  tale  to  enter  that  of  actual 
life  in  his  novels,  we  are  immediately 
sensible  that  his  glory  has  departed 
from  him.  Eloquence,  occasional 
humor,  and  a  vein  pf  fancy  he  no 
doubt  carries  equally  into  both,  but 
wo  look  in  vain  either  for  scenes  or 
characters  which,  like  those  of  our 
own  great  novellist  or  dramatist,  im- 
press themselves  at  once  and  forever 
as  distinct  pictures  upon  our  me- 
mory, and  become  aimost  confounded 
with  our  own  recollections  or  expe^ 
riences.  Afler  glancing  back  to  the 
long  list  of  Tieck*s  performances  in 
this  departmont,  we  in  vain  endeavor 
to  recollect  one  scene  or  one  character 
which  has  firmly  imprinted  itself  on 
our  minds.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  honest  Cassio,  after  his 
potation. — *^  We  remember  a  mass  of 
thin^  but  nothing  distinctly."  Could 
this  be  the  case  with  a  true  poet  of  the 
highest  class  ?  Is  it  so  with  Goethe  t 
Whoever  read  Faust  and  yet  forgot  any 
one  of  its  tremendous  scenes  ?  Does  not 
the  perusal  of  even  the  boyish  produc* 
tion  of  Schiller,  the  «<  Robbers,"  form 
an  epoch  in  every  one's  reading?  It  ' 
there  any  one  who,  if  asked  to  men- 
^n  some  scene  from  that  play  which 
remained  impressed  on  his  imagina* 
tion,  could  not,  at  the  distance  of  years, 
recall  the  recollection  of  that  Sunset 
by  the  Danube,  where  Charles,  co». 
templating  the  setting  luminary,  re- 
calls the  memory  of  old  times,  whea 
he  could  not  sleep  if  his  eventag 
prayer  had  been  roreotten ;  or  th«t 
awful  scene  in  the  forest,  where  he 
rescues  his  **  famished  father"  fron 
the  Tower,  and  wkiich  Colerid^  has 
distinguished  by  a  sonnet  of  kindred 
gvaodeurl    Is  Mttke same  thiqg true 
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of  the  Don  Carlos,  the  William  Tell, 
the  Maid  of  Orleans,  and  more  pecu- 
liarly of  the  Wallensteini  Tieck, 
then,  whatever  may  be  his  merits,  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  that  vivid 
creation  of  character  or  conception  of 
incident  which — let  the  Germans  theo- 
rize as  they  will-^all  great  poets  have 
possessed,  and  by  which  alone  they 
have  ever  permanently  maintained 
their  hold  upon  the  public  mind. 

It  will  not  do  to  explain  away  this 
objection  by  saying,  as  some  of  Tieck's 
admirers  do,  that  he  purposely  eschews 
scenes  of  powerful  passion,  or  inci- 
dents of  an  agitating  and  terrible  cha- 
racter, from  a  dislike  to  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  exaggeration,  and  a 
horror  at  that  cheap  and  vul^r  instru- 
ment of  emotion,  which  is  anbrded  by 
curiosity,  suspense,  and  terror.  We 
give  him  every  credit  for  his  aversion 
to  that  Newgate  Calendar  School  of 
Fiction,  in  which  our  Giallican  neigh- 
bors dieal  so  largely ;  but  surely 
every  one  must  seeliow  perfectly  con- 
sistent the  utmost  power  and  intensity 
of  conception,  either  in  character  or 
incident,  may  be  with  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  exaggeration  or  extrava- 
gance. The  real  truth  is,  that  Tieck 
has  not  that  vigorous  imagination 
which,  acting  on  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  acute  and  penetrating  ob- 
servation of  life,  and  of  the  strange 
and  disastrous  accidents  which  diver- 
sify its  course,  enables  the  poet  to 
create  new  combinations,  which,  while 
they  attract  by  their  novelty,  and  en- 
chain  our  curiosity  by  their  deep  and 
agitating  interest,  recommend  them- 
selves to  all  by  their  simplicity  and 
truth.  A  certain  air  of  vagueness 
pervades  his  descriptions ;  his  inci- 
dents rarely,  if  ever,  excite  our  curi- 
osity ;  if  he  has  to  deal  with  strong 
passions,-  we  have  them  exhibited,  not 
m  action,  but  narration,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  their  results  than  In  their 
birth  or  growth.  The  charm  of  a 
delightful  style,  no  doubt,  carries  the 
reader  pleasantly  along  his  prase 
taleiv  as  the  lulling  music  of  his  versl- 
fiaitioB  and  the  luxurious  sw^tcess 
of  his  imagery  do  along  his  legends  in 
▼erse.  We  are  often  pleased  with 
acute  critical  remarks  on  men,  man- 
ners, or  books,8ometimes,  as  the  warm- 
est admirerot  Tieck  will  admit,very  in- 
appropriately and  impertinently  intro- 
duced; and  unquestionably,  we  are 
not    ohen    annoyed    with    offences 


against  good  taste*  But  as  little  are 
we  roused*  nooved,  or  melted ;  evea 
the  humor  which  is  so  much  insisted 
on  by  his  eulogists  is  of  a  faint  and 
evanescent  kind,  rather,  in  fact,  a  sU 
mtUacrum  of  humor  than  that  genial 
and  kindly  outpouring  which  we  meet 
with  in  Cervantes,  in  Shakspeare,  ia 
Sterpe — nay,  with  all  his  manifold  af- 
fectations, in  Jean  Puul,  any  one  of 
whose  Schmelzles,  SiebenkSs,  and  Fix- 
leins,  is  worth,  in  its  way,  all  that 
Tieck  has  ever  produced.  In  short, 
not  one  of  Tieck*s  novels  ever  causes 
a  hearty  laugh,  even  where,  from  the 
extravagance  of  his  combinations,  it 
appears  to  have  been  his  intention  to 
excite  a  feeling  of  the  ludicrous ;  nor 
have  we  ever  happened  to  meet  with 
any  one  who  has  dropped  a  natural 
tear  over  any  of  his  delmeations. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  as  it  seems 
to  us-*wbo,  with  every  inclination  in 
the  world  to  discover  the  merits  of 
these  much  praised  novels,  have  yet 
been  unable  to  discover  where  their 
charm,  as  works  of  fiction,  is  to  be 
found — we  find  the  German  critics 
uniting  in  a  sort  of  chorus  of  admira- 
tion in  favor  of  the  merits  of  Tieck 
as  a  novelist.  Now  and  then,  when 
he  perpetrates  such  a  performance  as 
his  Scarecrow  (Vogelscheuche,)  or  his 
Journey  into  the  Blue  Distance,  some 
voices  venture  toraise  themselves,  and 
to  declare  that  they  do  not  perfectly 
perceive  his  drift^that  the  work 
seems  an  extraordinarv  caprice — that 
Tieck  is  returning  rather  too  much  to 
those  critical  polemics  with  which  he 
commenced  his  career  in  his  Puss  in 
Boots ;  but  still  they  persuade  them- 
selves there  is  some  deep  philosophic 
meaning  under  these  apparent  extra- 
vagances,, and  quietly  sit  down,  con- 
tent to  listen  and  believe  in  the  oracle, 
though  totally  unable  to  discover  its 
meaning. 

Would  any  one  believe  that  a  ma  a 
of  ability — a  man  of  critical  refinement 
and  judgtnent,^  affecting  the  deepest 
annoyance  at  the  heretical  tastes  of 
the  age  in  literature  and  philosophy — 
could  gravely  think  of  curing  tne  er- 
rors of  which  he  complains  by  such  a 
piece  of  utter  drivel  as  this  Vogel- 
scheuche;— ^the  Adventmres  of  an 
actual  wooden  Scarecrow,  which  Am- 
brosius,  a  crazy  admiref  of  classic 
statuary,  had  formed  in  the  shape 
of  an  Adonis,  and  covered  with 
leather  ;  which  being. suddenly  ani- 
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mated  by  a  shooting  star,  makes  its 
appearance  with  great  eclat  in  one  of 
the  little  Krahwinkei  towns  of  Ger- 
many, ant)  doles  forth  a  vast  deal  of 
criticism  of  the  most  leathern  caste — 
iaspires  a  passion  in  the  crazy  daagh. 
ter  of  Ambrosius,  whom  Tieck  chooses 
to  designate  by  the  name  of  Ophelia, 
and  whose  madness  he  has  represented 
in  a  singularly  disgusting  manner, 
&c.  ^c.*?  It  is  really  impossible 
gravely  to  go  through  the  detail  of 
rubbish  such  as  this,  which,  if  meant 
to  be  ludicrous,  is  certainly  the  most 
tragical  mirth  we  were  ever  doomed 
to  peruse. 

This,  however,  is  one  of  Tieck*8 
purely  fantastic  stories,  in  which  he 
pluQ<(e8  into  pure  and  avowed  extra- 
vagance, as  the  Tehicle  apparently  of 
some  very  pointless  satire  against  the 
Philistinism  of  the  time.  Let  us 
look,  then,  to  another  still  later  pro- 
duction, which  we  observe  has  been 
received  with  not  a  little  approbation 
in  Germany,  in  which  Tieck  professes 
to  deal  with  the  world  around  us,  and 
in  which,  according  to  the  judgment 
even  of  some  critics,  whose  opinions 
we  are  generally  disposed  to  respect, 
Tieck  has  displayed  all  his  profound 
l»ycbologica  1  knowledge,  combined 
with  his  power  of  easy,  natural,  and 
characteristic  delineation. 

This  singular  production,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Urania  for 
1836,  IB  entitled,  Eigensinn  und  Laune 
(Self. will" and  Humor).  Having  read 
the  novel  with  care,  we  pledge  our- 
selves Tot  the  correctness  of  tne  fol- 
lowing short  outline  of  the  plot  given 
by  D.  Wolfgang  Meuzel  in  tho  Mor- 
genWatt.  ••  In  the  third  and  last  novel, 
Ludwig  Tieck  has  portrayed  a  girl 
without  modesty  or  morals,  such  as  our 
females  would  all  become  were  their 
education  intrusted  to  Young  Ger- 
many— a  womau  who  is  anxious  to  be 
a  mother  before  she  is  a  wife,  who 
laughs  at  and  despises  marriage,  gra- 
titude, and  every  tender  feeling,— in 
«hort,  a  very  mdddl  of  perfection  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Gfutxkow-Wien- 
barg  schcK>l.  This  Emmeline  has  an 
old  and  rich  admirer,  Grundmann, 
and  a  voung  and  amiable  Hover,  Fer- 
dinand. She  rejects  both,  the  former 
as  too  old-fashioned,  the  latter  too 
moral  and  noble.  She  persuades  her 
fiwher,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Swit- 
zerland, to  engage  as  coachman  the 
^rst  handsome-looking  young  fel- 
iov  to  whom  she  takes  a  liking,  and 


as  her  wayward  fancy  becomes  more 
and  more  engrossed  by  him,  she  de- 
termines on  marrying  him  (!).  Hor 
weak  father  can  refuse  her  nothing. 
Martin  the  coachman  receives  a  little 
hasty  polish  in  the  way  of  education, 
is  handsomely  dressed,  and  intro- ' 
duced  as  a  distant  relation.  On  the 
marriage  day,  however,  the  bride 
announces  that  she  cannot  marry 
him  ;  he  appears  to  her  quite  awkward 
and  out  of  place,  and  no  longer  the 
same  graceful  fellow  who  had  capti- 
vated her  on  the  coachbox  (!).  He  is 
accordingly  dismissed  with  a  con- 
sideration. The  former  lovers  also 
receive  their  cong6.  Emmeline,  how- 
ever, abandons  herself  entirely  to  a 
villain,  and  her  unhappy  father  learns 
at  the  same  moment  that  this  scoun- 
drel has  deprived  him  of  his  for- 
tune  and  his  daughter  of  her  ho- 
nor. In  this  state  of  matters  Grund- 
mann appears,  sacrifices  his  own 
fortune  to  rescue  his  friend,  and  mar- 
ries the  dishonored  daughter.  She, 
however,  soon  becomes  unfaithful  to 
her  husband,  and  elopes  with  a  French 
officer,  in  whom  she  afterwards  recog- 
nises the  coachman  Martin  (!).  He 
soon  leaves  her  with  a  young  daugh- 
ter, Charlotte,  and  we  find  her,  some 
years  afterwards,  in  the  honorable  si- 
tuation of  a  procuress.  In  ihe  mean- 
time, her  father  and  Grundmann  are 
dead ;  and  William,  her  son  by  her 
father's  secretary,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  noble  Ferdinand.  This  profli- 
gate young  man  occasionally  visits 
the  house  of  her  whom  he  knows  not 
to  bo  his  mother,  and  becomes  ene- 
moured  of  his  own  sister  Charlotte, 
A  nobleman  is  his  rival— he  wounds 
him :  a  riot  takes  place,  and  all  is  dis- 
covered. Wilhelm  shoots  hhnselff 
Emmeline  takes  poison ;  and  the  inno- 
cent Charlotte  becomes  the  wife  of  an 
honest  gardener." 

How  the  author  ofthts  series  of  ex- 
travagances, atrociti&s,  and  revolting 
situations,  can  reconcile  his  own  prac- 
tice with  hi«  theoretical  opinions,  al- 
ready so  often  and  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  modern  French 
school  of  novel  and  romance,  it  w^U 
be  for  his  admirers  to  explain;  but 
apart  fVom  this  odious  nature  of  the 
tale,  does  it  not  bear,  on  the  face  of 
its  conception,  marks  of  the  most 
ludicrous  absurdity  and  improbability? 
We  should  think  it  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  point  out  the  incoherence  of 
the  plot,  me  exaggeration  of  the  cha- 
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racters ;  we  shall  only  say  that  this 
feeling  of  incoherence  and  ab8ur4ity, 
which  the  mere  outline  of  the  plot 
must  occasion,  is  not  in  the.  least  re- 
moved by  the  perusal  of  the  tale  itself. 
The  translations  are  in  no  way  pre- 
pared, but  follow  each  other  with  the 
startled  abruptness  of  those  changes 
which  take  place  in  dreams.  If  this 
be  a  specimen  of  psychological  accu- 
racy, German  psychology  must  present 
something  very  different  from  that 
which  the  human  heart  or  head  ex- 
hibit in  other  quarters. 

We  might  apply  nearly  the  same 
observations  to  not  a  few  of  Tieck's 
other  and  later  tales — such  as  the  Old 
Book,  or  Journey  into  the  Blue  Dis- 
tance; the  Moonstruck,  or  Moon- 
seeker  (Pte  Mondtuchligen)  \  that 
most  absurd  and  unmeanin^^  one,  en- 
titled WunderlicKkeiien^  or  Marvels 
in  the  Urania  of  1896— of  which,  cer- 
tainly, the  chief  marvel  is,  that  a  man 
of  talent  could  be  found  to  write  it,  a 
man  of  sense  to  pay  for  it,  or  a  public 
to  read  it  ' 

It  is  an  ungrateful  task,  however,  to 
dwell  on  the  mere  caprices  or  failures 
of  a  roan  of  genius,  tor  such,  with  all 
his  faults,  Tieck  must  be  admitted  to 
be ;  and  we  therefore  turn  with  plea- 
sure to  the  more  favorable  side  of 
the  picture,  to  some  of  Tieck's  later 
productions,  in  which  he  has  display- 
ed some  of  the  better  qualities  of  his 
mind,  his  eloquence,  his  taste,  and  his 
power  of  filling  up  gracefully  and 
naturally  a  historical  outline.  It  is 
in  thb  last  department,  in  general, 
that  he  succeeds  best.  We  confess 
we  have  but  little  faith  in  his  inde- 
pendent psychological  creations ;  but 
give  him  some  fixed  points  of  character 
and  incident,  some  nistorical  person- 
age, such  as  Shakspeare,  Marlow,  or 
Camoens,  to  portrav,  and  he  fills  up 
the  interstices  with  the  happiest  effects. 
At  some  future  period  we  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  contrasting  some 
scebes  from  his  insurrection  in  the 
Cevennes,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott's  pic- 
ture of  the  Puritans,  each  differing  so 
completely  from  the  other  in  the  man- 
ner, yet  each  possessing  characteristic 
beauties.  In  the  mean-time  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  some  extracts  from 
his  J«ife  of  a  Poet—- of  the  first  part  of 
which  Christopher  Marlow  may  be 
said  to  be  the  hero ;  of  the  second, 
Shakspeare  himself. 

The^ork  opens  with  a  sort  of  pro- 
logue,  entitled  the  Festival  at  Kenil- 


worth.  We  are  introduced  to  the 
family  of  the  youthful  Shakspeare, 
then  eleven  years  of  age ;  the  fisither, 
silent,  saturnine,  and  discontented; 
the  mother,  kind-hearted,  affection- 
ate, and  lively  ;  the  boy  intently  pe- 
rusing the  poems  of  Gascoigoe,  while 
the  father  supposes  him  engaged  in 
the  study  of  his  Latin  grammar — ^most 
anxious  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  vil- 
lage-party, consisting  of  Anne  Hath- 
away, ner  brother  Thomas,  and  others, 
who  are  about  to  set  out  to  witness  the 
Eenilworth  festivities,  but  afraid  to 
make  the  request  to  his  fether,  of  whose 
aversion  to  such  spectacles  he  is  too 
well  aware.  With  his  mother's  con- 
nivance, he  joins  the  party  withoutliis 
father's  permission. 

**  They  reached  that  day  a  village 
between  Stratford  and  Warwick.  The 
church  and  the  castle  were  carefully 
examined  next  nnoming,  and  the  boy 
Shakspeare  H-as  happy  beyond  ex- 
pression. 

««*How  like  you  thisV  asked 
Joanna  of  the  boy,  who  appeared  ne- 
ver to  weary. 

••*0  delightful!'  he  exclaimed. 
•  To  come  so  far  from  home — to  see 
towers  and  castles— I  never  dreamt  of 
such  good  fortune.  Did  you  observe 
from  the  castle-windows  our  Avon, 
our  own  dear  river — and  the  lonely 
mill  quietly  humming  in  the  valley 
below  1  And  the  song  of  the  birds, 
blending  with  the  rustle  of  the  trees, 
and  the  murmur  of  the  river  1  Twas 
here  that  the  great,  the  powerful  War- 
wick lived — vSd  who  set  up  and  pulled 
down  kings,  and  who  was  himself  des- 
tined to  so  violent  an  end.' 

**«You  are  quite  a  scholar,'  said 
Joanna.  *  Where  did  you  learn  ail 
thisV 

^  *  Shall  an  Englishman,'  answered 
the  boy,  '  not  be  master  of  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  especially  of  thie 
wars  of  the  Rosesi  We  have  our 
chronicles  of  all  these.  In  the  castle^ 
too,  I  saw  with  delight  the  armor  of 
the  old  gigantic  Guv,  the  ancestor  of 
the  famous  earl.  Here  now,  here  is 
the  place  where  he  lived  aa  a  hermit 
so  long.' 

**  The  boy  turned  aside  to  the  right, 
towards  some  houses  and  strangely- 
shaped  rocks.  Joanna  and  her  bro- 
ther  followed  the  young  visioiiary 
with  loud  laughter. 

**  They  soon  overtook  him,  and  he 
insisted  on  their  examining  with  htei 
the  grottoes  and  bulldiogk     William 
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looked  at  ererj  thing  atientivelv,  and 
the  tears  frequently  stood  in  his  eye. 
When  they  returned  again  to  the 
highway,  Thomas  said,  » Let  us  not 
hurry  so  fest,  little  friend,  to  tire  you 
— we  shall  meet  our  companions  again 
when  they  stop  to  rest  at  noon— and 
diall  reach  Kenilworth  aAer  all  in 
good  time  to-day. 

•*^  I  am  too  happy  !*  exclaimed  Wil- 
Uam,  •  now  I  have  seen  with  my  eyes 
the  place  of  which  I  had  read  so  much 
in  story.  I  knew  in  a  moment  that 
these  rocks  must  be  the  spot.  Ah !  the 

freat,  the  gigantic  Guy^  the  noble 
night!  He  conquered  and  slew  the 
drogon^the  daughter  of  the  powerful 
and  rich  Earl  became  his  wife— the 
wife  ot  the  poor,  despised,  and  lowly 
squire.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  his 
good  fortune,  he  feels  the  «ttn^  of  con- 
science: He  travels  as  a  pilgnm  to  the 
Holy  Land — he  fights  for  many  a 
year,  and  slays  many  a  foe  to  Chris- 
teodom.  Then  he  returns,  after  a 
4(xig,  long  time,  so  wasted  and  chang- 
ed as  net  to  be  known.  Already 
he  has  oaaght  sight  of  his  castle — 
when  this  wall  of  rocks,  with  its  won- 
drous caverns,  attracts  his  eye.  His 
emotion  is  excited  —  he  enters,  and 
lives  here  as  a  hermit,  forgotten  by 
the  world.  Daily  he  eoes  as  a  beggar 
to  his  own  castle,  and  fixmi  the  hand 
of  his  beautiful  and  compassionate  wife 
receives  an  alms.  She  converses  with 
him— 4he  is  totiched  by  his  words  and 
his  narratives.  Year«  pa«  away — his 
•end  approaches — he  feels  his  death  at 
tiand.  He  despatches  a  messenger  for 
his  wife — he  sends  her  their  wedding 
rmg.  She  comes,  and  finds  him  dy- 
ing I — Ah  me  !  how  piteous— hew 
touching ! ' 

"They  stood  still  fer  a  little  time 
under  a  tree.  Joanna  looked  in  theboy's 
face  with  her  large  clear  eyes  ;  tlien 
bursting  out  into  laughter,  she  exclaim- 
ed, *  Simple  creature,  do  you  really 
believe  all  this— you  who  are  prudent 
and  intelligent  in  other  matters  abo^ 
your  age  1  These  are  mere  stories, 
4bolish  boy !  How  could  there  have 
been  so  great  a  man  as  this  Guy  is 
described  t  How  could  he  have  work- 
ed all  these  wonders  1  No,  Williani, 
it  b  impossible  you  can  believe  all  this 
to  be  true.' 

**  The  boy  was  silent  for  e  moment 

lor  he  was  hurt  by  this  speech,  and 

^len  said,  *Yoa  rate  me  almost  as 

aoondly  as  my  fitther,  Joanna,  becanse 
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you  have  no  fhith.  And  yet  all  this 
is  as  true  as  any  thing  in  the  world 
can  be.  Where  else  should  this  beau- 
tiful story  have  come  from  ? ' 

**  *  It  is  the  poets,'  answered  Thomas 
Hathaway ;  « it  is  the  poets  who  invent 
them.' 

«**So!'  said  William  ^-«and  they 
— whence  do  they  derive  them?  An 
angel  surely  must  speak  from  their 
mouths,  when  they  can  charm  us  with 
tales  like  these.  But  I  am  sure  there  is 
truth  in  this  stor^  ;  and  were  it  other- 
wise, K  is  touching  and  dolightfnl  to 
me  to  believe  it  to  be  true.  The  rock 
is  still  here,  the  armor  is  in  the  castle, 
and  thousands  before  us  have  beliered 
the  tale.  The  first  story  my  dear  mo- 
ther told  me  was  that  of  Guy.  I  was 
then  a  little  child,  not  more  than  two 

Sears  old.  Ah  !  how  I  wept  over  it. 
he,  too,  when  a  little  child  had  done 
the  same.  She  had  afterwards  visited 
the  spot  with  pious  reverence:  not 
with  doubt  and  mcredulity,  but  with  a 
warm  and  consoling  faith.  I,  too,  now 
look  upon  the  spot  which  I  saw  no 
ot\en  in  imagination,  in  my  dear  mo- 
ther's eyes,  in  ;he  tonesof  her  ruddy  lip. 
I  believe  in  all :  I  could  almost  imagine 
my  mother  was  playing  like  a  sister 
beside  me,  to  whom  I  was  relating  the 
wondrous  legend  for  the  first  time. 
And  did  not  the  great  Henry  V.,  the 
hero  of  Agincourt,  make  a  pious  pil- 
ffrimaeeto  this  grotto?  What  brought 
him  hither,  if  he  did  not  believe  tbe 
tale !  And  are  wo  wiser  than  that 
great  English  hero  V 

**  Joanna  shook  her  head,  and  said. 
Boy,  you  talk  nonsense.* 

"^But  Thomas,  who  felt  not  un- 
moved, interrupted  her.  '  Let  htm 
alone,  sister;  you  do  not  understand 
him.  Heaven  spare  and  preserve  you, 
boy,  that  the  proverb  about  wise  chil- 
dren be  not  fulfilled  in  you.  You  are 
right.  "Belief  is  all  in  all  to  us:  the 
spring  of  our  pleasure  in  poetry  and 
old  romance ;  the  source  of  all  our  joy 
in  life  itself!'" 

The  party  arrive  at  Kenilworth, 
and  next  moming[  set  out  to  view  the 
splendid  preparations  for  the  festivities 
of  the  day.  They  wander  through 
the  beautiful  glad^  of  the  park,  ga- 
-zins  on  the  successive  arrival  of  horses 
andconveyances  laden  with  passen- 
gers, provisions,  fireworks,  and  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds,  when  Thomas  and 
his  sister  suddenly  observe  that  Shalr- 
speare  has  disappeared.    Thai,  how- 
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«ver,  excites  little  uneasinessy  as  they 
feel  assured  that  they  are  likely  soon 
to  find  him  again  in  some  corner  of 
the  park  or  the  village ;  so  they  con- 
tinue their  survey  without  him. 

*«  It  was  not  by  chance*  however,  that 
Shakspeare  had  left  his  companions 
behind.  The  strict  superintendence 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  during 
his  journey  had  alread^r  begun  to  be 
wearisome  to  him.  This  first  excur- 
sion of  his  life,  the  woods,  the  moun- 
tains, the  old  castles  with  their  mo- 
numents, the  splendor  of  the  more 
^  modern  Kenilworth,  the  bright  sum- 
*  iner  light,  in  which  knights  and  ladies 
slittered  to  such  advantage,  contrast- 
ing so  favorable  with  the  vulgar  and 
laughable  countenances  of  the  peasan- 
try, or  the  homely  visages  of  the  honest 
yeomen,  had  excited  and  almost  in- 
toxicated his  young  mind.  He  thought 
how  delightnU  it  would  be  to  move 
by  himself  through  these  thronging 

OS,  and  then  again  to  lose  himself 
itude,  without  the  perpetual  ob- 
•ervation  of  those  friends,  with  whom, 
much  as  he  liked  them,  he  felt  it  wea- 
risome to  support  conversation.  He 
bad  observed  at  the  oorner  of  the 
wood  something  which  attracted  him 
like  a  spell,  and  which  he  had  not 
had  time  in  the  press  to  point  out  to 
h|s  companions.  He  had  caught  a 
fflimpse,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  in 
uie  wood,  of  a  savage  man,  half-na- 
ked,  crowned  and  girt  about  with 
ivy-moss  and  oak-leaves,  and  bearing 
a  massy  club  in  his  hand,  attired  ex- 
actly Jiike  those  silvan  deities  which 
he  bad  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
pictures,  or  to  read  of  in  poetry.  He 
availed  himself,  therefore,  of  the  op- 
pfHTtunity  afforded  by  a  fresh  flood  of 
new  comers,  while  his  companions 
were  gazing  open-mouthed  on  some 
handsomely  accoutred  riders  who 
passed,  to  remain  behind,  and  then  to 
start  n»  fast  as  possible  in  an  opposite 
direction^  His  quick  and  penetrating 
eye  enabled  him  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  his  friends,  and  as  soon  as 
he  thought  they  were  at  a  sufficient 
distance,  he  ran  towards  the  wood 
where  he  had  been  attracted  by  the 
voodrous  vision.  It  was  deserted. 
Every  one  was  flocking  towards  the 
<Mftle  and  the  town,  and  when  Wil- 
liam made  his  way  into  the  wood^  he 
irand  himself  all  at  once  in  a  lovelyand 
Tordant  solitude.  He  oould  not  sup- 
preM  an  emoUoa  of  fear  when  he 


thought  of  the  figure  of  the  wild  man, 
and  yet  curiosity  impelled  him,  while 
he  cast  bis  eyes  around  on  every  side, 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  thicket. 

*"  He  had  now  so  far  left  the  high- 
way that  he  had  ceased  to  liear  the 
noise  of  the  crowd  and  of  the  carriages. 
And  as  he  listened  with  beating;  heart 
hcfancied  he  heard  at  no  great  distance 
a  deep  voice,  sometimes  declainoing 
something  in  a  full  and  harnK>niouf 
tone,  sometimes  apparently  uttering 
words  of  chiding  and  aiacontent 
He  followed  the  sound,  and  found  him- 
self erelong  in  the  thickest  of  the 
forest,  beside  the  figure  which  had  so 
excited  hb  curiosity,  who  was  fitting 
before  a  small  hut  formed  of  boards 
and  branches  of  trees,  A  little  boy  was 
near  him,  who  seemed  sick  and  in  bad 
humor.  William  and  the  wild  man 
gazed  on  each  other.  The  latter  a 
tall  and  powerful  figure,  rose  up :  the 
wreaths  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
his  thick  bushy  eyebrows,  the  fire  of 
his  eyes,  the  moss  interwoven  with 
his  dark  and  clustered  hair,  the  ivy 
round  his  shoulders,  the  sandals  and 
the  flesh  colored  covering  which  be 
wore,  closely  fitting  to  the  body  to  re- 
present  the  efiect  of  nudity,  gave  him 
the  strangest  possible  appearance. 

»**Who  are  you — what  do  yoa 
want  V  ho  exclaimed  to  the  astonistied 
boy. 

''*And  who  are  you,  wild  bein^V 
exclaimed  Willian  in  turn,  having 
again  recovered  his  courage. 

**  The  wild  inan  laughed,  and  said, 
*You  seem  to  look  upon  me,  young 
friend,  as  a  real  savage.  But  no,  my 
son,  this  s  but  a  mere  masquerade,  as- 
sumed in  honor  of  our  Queen— eo 
you  may  treat  me  with  a  little  more 
politeness,  and  call  me  Mr.  Gascoigne, 
as  all  the  others  do  who  know  me  at 
home  as  a  learned  man,  or  abroad  as 
a  soldier.' 

"'How!'  exclaimed  William,  'are 
you  then  the  celebrated  Tarn  Marti 
quam  Mercurio7' 

•*  •  The  very  same,'  cried  the  silvan 
deity,  flattered  by  this  address.  '  And 
BO  you  know  so  much  of  me  boy  I 
Are  you  acquained  with  any  of  my 
poems?' 

'**!  know  them  well,'  replied  the 
boy,  *only  too  well ;  for  many  a  bea^ 
ing  have  I  received  on  that  sciMre  from 
my  &ther,  who  thinks  I  am  losing 
ray  time  in  reading  your  beautim 
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<*  *Youhave  a  fine  dear  voice,  tkough 
weak,'  said  the  man  of  the  woods ; 
*cali  out  one  or  two  words  as  loud  as 
jou  can — but  distinctly.' 

**  WiUiatn  did  so,  and  the  wild  man 
in  masquerade  leapt  about  delighted, 
swinging  his  large  club  several  times 
with  ease  round  his  head.  *  Found ! 
found  I*  he  exclaimdd,  *  The  desti- 
nies, in  compassion,  have  sent  this 
delightful  boy  to  the  poor  poet  in  his 
need  to  save  him  from  shame  and 
desperation.  Let  me  embrace  you, 
child,  but  take  care  not  to  rub  off  the 
paint  from  my  cheek,  or  to  disorder 
my  false  hair." 

The  cause  of  all  this  exultation  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  is  simply  this. 
By  directions  from  Dudley  he  had 
composed  a  long  complimentary  effu- 
sion in  favor  of  the  Q^ueen,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dialoftue  between  a  Silvan 
Deity  and  the  Echo  of  the  Woods — 
which  was  to  bo  delivered  in  public 
when  her  Majesty  hunted  in  the  even- 
ing. The  boy  who  was  to  have  borne 
the  part  of  Echo,  and  10  have  returned 
the  responses  to  the  questions  of  the 
woodman,  having  been  taken  ill  in 
consequence  of  indulging  too  freely 
in  the  good  cheer  which  was  in  gene* 
ral  circulation,  had  been  found  totally 
unable  to  luidertake  his  part,  and  but 
lor  the  opportunearrivalofShakspeare, 
it  appeared  but  too  probable  that  the 
elaborate  compliment  of  Gascoigne 
would  never  find  utterance.  Gascoigne 
persuades  the  boy,  after  a  good  deal 
of  hesitation  and  difficult]^,  to  act  the 
part  of  Echo,  and  the  pair  immediately 
commence  their  rehearsals.  When  the 
yqung  scholar  is  considered  perfect, 
they  take  their  places,  as  evening  ap- 
proaches, near  the  spot  where  the 
Queen  and  her  suite  ai'e  expected  to 
pass. 

*'  In  the  mean-time  men-at-arms, 
servants,  and  superintendents  collect- 
ed without,  placine  themselves  in  rank 
80  as  to  keep  off  the  throng  of  specta- 
tors from  the  wood,  and  those  places 
which  were  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Queen  and  her  attendants.  The  even- 
ing lay  cool  upon  the  landscape,  and 
eveiT  breast  breathed  freer  and  fuller 
as  the  soii  refreshing  win4  breathed 
over  the  fields,  and  woke  a  soft  mur- 
mur among  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
The  people  had  now  assembled  on  all 
sides  pouring  in  floods  over  hill  and 
dale,  imd  erelong  was  heard  the  sound 
<»f  the  apuroaching  hunt.  The  staft 
wMck  ba4  beao  marl^ad  oat»  was  ftNh 


lowed  by  the  Queen  and  the  hunters ; 
lords  and  ladiesi  dames  and  knights 
were  in  motion,  the  ladies  all  on  nch« 
ly4iarnessed  steeds,  sitting  gracefully 
sideways  on  beautifully  ornamented 
saddles.  When  the  stag  disappeared 
in  the  distance,  the  hunting-cry  was 
raised,  a  part  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  the  Earl's  master  of  the  hunt 
had  directed  his  special  attention.  Be- 
sides the  coursing  greyhounds,  deep- 
voiced  hounds  were  placed  in  the  wood 
and  along  the  rising-ground^  whose 
baying  mingled  loi;^  and  deep  with 
the  blast  of  the  horns,  or  the  call  of  . 
the  huntera  More  distant  cries  filled 
up  the  paasesi  and  bugles  fiur  and  neai^ 
above  and  below,  answered  each  other 
in  ^lort  blasts.  It  was  now  almost 
duak :  William  was  so  enchanted  by 
the  influence  of  the  scene,  that  tte 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

'<  *  What  is  the  matterl'  cried  Gas- 
coigne ;  *  for  God's  sako  no  whining^ 
no  puling  Magdalen  fhces.' 

**  *  Ah  r  said  the  boy,  *  did  you  not 
hear  those  sounds  1  that  is  indeed  an 
echo  beside  which  ours  will  show  poor- 
ly enough.' 

"•Peace,  my  little  poet,'  cried  the 
disguised  savage,  *  that  is  but  a  senses 
less  echo,  ours  shall  be  a  sensible  and 
a  poetical  one.  We  shall  see  which 
of^the  two  our  Queen  affects  most, 
that  of  dogs  and  animals,  or  that  of 
two  animated  and  patriotic  spirits. 
But  stay,  they  are  coming — now 
make  r^y-,  my  dear  little  Wil- 
liam. 

"The  Queen  stopped.  She  wore 
a  long  riding-habit  of  green  velvet, 
embroidered  with  pearls.  The  sleeves 
were  of  white  lace,  with  golden  net- 
work, through  which  her  arm  and 
shoulder  appeared,  dazzling  and  beau- 
tiful. Her  green  hat  was  looped  up 
in  front,  from  which  red  and  white 
feathers  floated  majesticallydownward 
Above  her  white  forehead  glittered, 
amklst  her  feiir  hair,  a  crescent  of  dia- 
monds, recalling  the  recollection  of 
Diana— the  name  by  which  the  fkir 
princess  was  so  fond  of  being  saluted. 
The  horse  was  also  caparisoned  with 
green  velvet ;  and  near  her  rode  Ld- 
cester,  as  leader  of  the  hunt,  in  the 
full  splendor  of  manlv  beauty,  and  of 
every  ornament  of  dress  wmoh  art 
could  devise. 

The  torch-bearers,  In  tbeirvariQg»- 
ted  dressesMplaCed  themsdves  before  , 
the  wood.  The  §(^d  and  jewels  OB  the 
Qipasa's  ixmik  and  thai  of  Ihe  knis 
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and  ladies  of  het  suhe,  sparkled  forth 
more  clear  and  more  dazzling  in  the 
gleam  of  the  lights,  and  a  solemn  still- 
ness had  sQccoeded  to  the  loud  cia- 
mors  of  the  hunt. 

**•  The  wood-god,  at  a  given  signal, 
which  was  unobserved  by  the  specta- 
U>rs>sprang  forth  from  his  conceaiment« 
brandished  his  club,  and  commenced 
hk  recitation.  All  was  silence ;  he 
called  in  vain  on  god  or  man  to  explain 
to  him  what  this  pompous  show,  this 
assemblage  of  so  manyillustrious  stran- 
gers might  mean,  lie  turned  to  his 
confidant  Eoho,who  answered  him,  re- 
peating the  last  word  of  his  questions, 
that  it  was  the  illustrious  Queen,  in 
adoration  of  whom  this  concourse  of 
noble  and  ignoble  had  talcen  place. 
In  this  style  was  the  poetical  dialogue 
carried  on,  and  neither  the  Queen  nor 
Leicester  appeared  displeased  with  the 
praise  and  flattery  which  the  poet  and 
hisBcho  so  1  iberaliy  dispensed  to  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  how* 
ever  a  slight  mistake  took  place,which 
excited  a  laugh  among  the  spectators. 
In  consequence  of  some  noise  from  a 
movement  among  the  horses  and  men- 
at-arms  which  took  place, William  for 
a  moment  was  unable  to  catch  distinct- 
ly the  recitation  of  his  savage  friend, 
and  he  accordingly  delivered  his  in- 
tended answer,  *Queen,'  before  Sylva- 
nus  himself  had  uttered  the  word,  so 
that  it  seemed  as  if  the  reciterwere  him- 
self the  echo  of  an  echo.  Leicester  jest- . 
ed  on  the  subject  of  the  precociousDcho 
and  the  Queen  herself  indulged  her 
laughter.  Seriousness,  however,  was 
soon  restored.  At  the  end  of  the 
poem,  the  savage  was  to  recognise 
the  Queen,  to  kneel  before  her,  and  in 
the  transports  of  his  joy,  to  break  his 
club  in  pieces ;  which  had  been  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  In  his  enthu- 
siasm he  attempted  to  throw  the  pieces 
behind  him,but  in  his  haste  the  knotted 
end  of  the  club  escaped  from  his  hand, 
and  descended  on  the  head  of  the  horse 
on  which  the  Queen  was  mounted. 
The  horse  reared,  the  savage  man  was 
disconcerted,  and  the  last  words  of  his 
poem  expiree^  upon  his  lips.  Leicester 
was  about  to  spring  forward  with  in- 
dignaticMi;  but  the  Queen,  with  the 
utmost  gentleness,  said,  *  Stay,— it  is 
nothing-— no  one  is  hurt !'  The  knot- 
ted pdrt  of  the  club,  rebounded  from 
the  horses  head,  had  fallen  among  the 
crowd,  and  a  young  man,  slipping  for- 
ward,  took  possession  of  it,  mtending, 
as  -he  atud,  to  keep  H  «  a  hwbkwM. 


Gascoigne  was  still  kneeling  at  the  feet 
of  the  Queen,  who  said  a  lew  kindly 
words  to  him,  when  a  new  and  unex- 
pected incident  directed  her  attention 
towards  the  wood. William,after  finish- 
ing his  part,  careless  of  the  greater  per- 
sonages by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
had  remamed  intently  saziog  on  the 
Queen.  The  evening  breeze  availed 
itself  of  his  distraction  to  make  free 
with  the  paper  of  which  he  had  been 
desired  by  Gascoigne  to  take  such  care^ 
and  on  which  the  poem,  that  he  had 
been  reciting,  was  written.  The  boy 
did  not  observe  his  loss  till  be  saw  it 
fluttering  about  him  like  a  white  bird 
in  the  air.  He  then  sprang  after  it  in 
dismay,  and,  bounding  about  in  pursuit 
of  it,  emerged  from  the  wood.  Many 
of  the  bystanders  enquired  if  this  was 
some  additional  part  of  the  specatcle ; 
but  none  was  more  astonished  than  the 
young  man  who  had  lifted  up  the  club, 
and  who  recognized  his  truant  Wil- 
Ham,  in  the  li^ht-footed  dancer. 
Joanna,  who  stood  near  hiiti,  uttered 
a  cry  of  joy.  The  flyinf  tiaper  now 
gradually  descended :  William,  with- 
out regarding  either  sovereign  or  sub- 
ject,hurried  to  seize  it,as  it  approached 
the  flame  of  one  of  the  torches,  and 
succeeded,  but  at  the  same  time  dash- 
ing the  blazing  torch  in  the  fece  of  the 
servant  who  held  it,  his  fiilse  hair  and 
moss  wreathes  were  instantly  on  fire ; 
and  the  poor  singed  serving-man  fled, 
screaming  with  pain,  to  cool  himself 
in  the  WGod.  Leicester  and  another 
lord  pressed  forward  angrily  towards 
the  Doy ;  but  Elizabeth  again  ex- 
claimed, *  Stop,  Dudley  !  not  so  fast. 
He  is  a  sweet  boy,  and  the  conflaffra- 
tion  in  that  poor  fellow's  locks  will  be 
easily  extinguished.' 

"  William  had  recovered  his  com- 
posure ;  he  held  the  paper  in  his  hand 
mtending  to  deliver  it  to  the  poet,  who 
had  risen  in  some  sui  prise  and  anxie- 
ty, but  a  sign  from  the  Queen  directed 
him  to  approach. 

•« '  Who  are  you,  child  V  she  said, 
still  smiling.  While  William  hesi- 
tated, Gascoigne  answered  for  him. 
•  Most  Sovereign  Princess,  he  is  my 
Echo,  whom  the  fates  sent  to  me  in 
the  wood;  an  intelligent  boy,  who^ 
with  the  exception  of  one  sinele  mis- 
take,had  done  all  right  welL'  Willmm 
knelt  reverentially  on  one  knee,  as  he 
had  seen  the  poet  do,  and  had  often 
heard  to  be  the  custom  in  approachin| 
royalty.  'What  is  your  namef 
asked  £iizid>etht  80  she  rait  over  tbo 
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foDeelinf  bey.  'My  name  ui  William.' 

answered  he  without  confusioo,  '  the 
eldest  son  of  John  Shakspeare,  of 
Stratford-on-Avon,  where  my  father, 
a  most  faithful  subject  of  ^our  Ma- 
jesty, is  now  alderman,  having  given 
up  the  oflSce  of  justice  of  the  peace.' 

**Tbe  Queen  motioned,  a  knight 
raised  up  the  boy,  and  by  her  direc- 
tions, presented  him  with  a  eold 
medal  containing  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen.  •  Take  that,  my  gentle  poeti- 
cal Echo,  in  remembrance  of  this  day,' 
said  she,  smiling.  *  Is  there  any  thing 
else  you  wish  for  V 

"  •  Only,'  replied  William,  *  that  1 
and  my  wife  yonder  might  be  allowed 
to  see  the  spectacles^  which  the  noble 
-  Earl  gives,  as  long  as  I  am  here.' 

« •  Your  wife  !'8aid  Elizabeth, « ypu 
cannot  be  already  married  V 

** '  Your  pardon,  great  Queen,'  said 
the  boy,  in  some  confusion ;  *  it  is  a 
jest  to  which  I  have  been  accustomed ; 
It  is  Anne  Hathaway,  whom  they  al- 
ways call  my  wife.* 

••  The  tall  nnaideB  came  forward,  all 
ibame  and  blushes.  Leicester,  who 
aeemed  to  enjoy  the  scene,  gave  orders 
to  a  knight  to  admit  the  boy  and  his 
companions  to  a  bettor  place  for  en- 
joying the  sight  of  the  spectacles.  Eli- 
zabeth, after  exchanging  some  friendly 
words  with  Gascoigne,  withdrew  with 
lier  train.  The  poet  embraced  and 
thanked  bis  young  assistant ;  and  nei- 
ther Anne  nor  her  brother  ventured  to 
administer  to  William  the  scolding 
they  had  intended  fbr  his  desertiod, 
ibr  they  could  not  help  regarding  with 
a  species  of  reverence  one  who  had 
<»>nversed  so  boldly  with  the  Qu^en, 
and  been  rewarded  by  a  token  of  her 
approbation." 

We  have  here  a  paasa^  from  the 
we  of  Shakspeare  as  a  boy  x  in  the 
Mort  one  which  we  are  about  to  ex- 
tract, we  are  introduced  to  him  as  a 
youth.  It  forms  a  part  of  a  scene  be- 
tween  Marlow,  Green,  Shaksfyeare, 
who  is  unknown  to  the  two  dramatic 
poets,  and  Squire  Arthington,  a  warm 
admirer  of  their  productions.  Their 
talk,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  of  the  stage 
«nd  the  drama ;  and  Shakspeare,  In 
opposition  to  Marlow,  thus  vmdicates 
^at  patriotic  feeling  which  forms  the 
^tal  principle  of  his  poetry. 

•*'dome  pieces  from  our  English 
History,'  said  Marlow,  *  have  been 
ancceflsful,  because  they  awakened  old 
recollections,  excited  the  feeling  of  pa- 


triotisro  as  ft  is  called,  and  thus  bad  a 
charm  for  the  multitude.  But  what  is 
country  to  the  true  poet  1  What  to 
him  the  spot  where  he  happens  to  be 
born  ?  The  whole  realm  of  Fancy, 
north  and  south,  the  world  of  spirits, 
lies  open  before  him,  and  subject  to  his 
dominion.  He  who,  while  endeavor- 
ing  to  animate  his  imagination  to  the 
conception  ofhappinessand  misfortune, 
of  crimes  and  fearful  events,  can  limit 
his  interest  to  that  little  spot  where  he 
first  beheld  the  light,  and  to  which  he 
is  fettered  is  the  very  reverse  ctf 
a  poet.  Tbas  it  is  that  1  have  given  to 
my  Tamerlane  a  dignity  and  magni- 
ficence which  they  have  never  been 
able  to  bestow  on  their  Talbots  or 
Gloucesters,  or  their  weak  Henry  VI., 
or  the  old  forgotten  fabulous  figures, 
which  the  perverted  and  sickly  taste 
of  the  time  is  endeavoring  to  revive 
among  us.  It  is  on  this  account  that 
my  last  tni^dy,  the  Story  of  the  Ger- 
man Magician,  Faust,  b  so  dear  to  me : 
because  the  terrible  is  there  so  inde- 
pendently presented  in  contrast  with 
the  comic,  moving  in  an  element  of  its 
own,  and  requiring  no  aid  from  the 
customs  of  our  own  age  or  our  own 
term.  In  my  Edward,  too,  I  have 
avoided  brin^g  into  play  this  so- 
called  patriotism  ;  these  popular  asso- 
ciations, and  so  forth  ;  the  contest  of 
parties,  and  the  ineffable  misery  of  the 
weak  monarch,  are  sufficient  to  awak- 
en terror  and  compassion  in  every 
spectator,  simply  beciBiuse  he  is  a  man.' 

«  The  imkoown  (Shakspeare)  rose 
to  go.  *  What !  angry  again  V  said 
Marlow,  in  a  rough  voice. 

•• « I  have  never  been  so,'  replied 
the  other,  in  the  gentlest  tone  ;  '  and, 
on  Uie  contrary,  feel  myself  hiehly 
honored  in  having  been  allowea  to 
take  part  in  the  conversation  of  two 
such  distinguished  men.  But  business 
requires  me  elsewhere  ;  for  I  am  not 
so  much  my  own  master  as  you  boast 
yourselves  to  be.' 

**  *  If  your  occupations  permit,'  said 
Marlow,  « I  should  like  to  know  what 
are  your  objections  to  my  views  1' 

"  *  Your  request,'  answered  the 
other,  ^shallbeto  me  as  acommatid. 
You  undervalue  the  feeling  of  pa- 
triotism, and  would  disclaim,  as  a  poet, 
your  country  and  your  age.  But  the 
elements  which  have  nourished  you, 
the  associations  amidst  which  you  have 
grown  up,  are  not  to  be  thus  shaken 
off.    Patriotism  is  a  natural  feeling 
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cultivated  and  educated,  an  iostinct 
elaborated  into  the  most  elevated  con- 
sciousness. As  it  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  a  true  state,  where  a  noble 
sovereign  reigns,  and  that  freedom 
flourishes,  which  is  so  indispensable 
to  men, — so  in  these  true  states  it 
takes  possession  of  the  noblest  hearts, 
and  communicates  to  them  their  high- 
est  inspication — ^that  immortal  love  of 
country,  of  the  constitution  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  them,  of  ancient 
customs,  festivals,  and  the  wondrous 
legjends  of  other  times.  When  it  is 
united,  as  it  is  in  us  Englishmen,  with 
reverential  attachment  to  the  sove- 
reign, there  springs  from  this  root  of 
manifold  energies  and  feelings,  such  a 
magic  stem  of  fife  and  nobleness,  that  I 
can  imagine  to  myself  no  interest,  no 
poetry  of  mere  invention,  no  love,  no 
passion  which  can  be  placed  in  com- 
petition with  this  hignest  source  of 
inspiration.  Whose  heart  does  not 
beat  higher  when  he  hears  the  names 
of  Cressy  and  Agincourti  What 
pictures  are  called  up  by  the  third 
Edward,  the  fifth  Henry,  ihe  civil 
wars  of  the  Roses,  the  lofty  Warwick, 
the  terrible  Richard  !  or  the  great 
form  of  Gaunt  placed  beside  the  levity 
of  the  unfortunate  Richard  of  Bor- 
deaux !  the  Black  Prince,  of  whom 
even  his  enemies  speak  with  re- 
rerence ;  the  Lion  Heart,  or  his 
greater  father,  the  most  fortunate  and 
yet  the  most  unfortunate  of  kings ! 
What  wonders  have  not  we  ourselves 
witnessed  within  a  few  years,  when 
a  toreign  tyranny  approached  our 
shores  in  that  gigantic  Armada  1  What 
a  feelinff  then  breathed  over  and  stirred 
the  land  on  hill  and  dale,  in  forest  and 
plain  !  What  wishes  !  What  pray- 
ers !  Young  and  old  pressing  tbr- 
ward,  bold,  yet  with  beating  heart  to 
Join  the  warlike  ranks,  and  to  conquer 


or  fall.  O  then,  then  indeed  we  felt, 
without  giving  words  to  the  thought, 
what  a  noble  possession  was  our  coun« 
try — a  jewel,  higher  than  all  earthly 
treasure  I 

*^  And  when  our  noble  Queen,  ia 
all  her  royal  splendor,  presented  her- 
self, armed  and  on  horseback,  among 
the  shouting  ranks  of  their  cr>untry's 
defenders— when  she  spoke  of  the  com- 
mon necessity,  and  the  terrible  foe, 
whom  Heaven  only  and  the  united  ef- 
forts  of  Englishmen  could  defeat — 
who  that  has  survived  that  highest 
nK>ment  of  existence  can  ever  forget 
it  1  And  yet  we  appeared  lost,  highly 
as  we  were  raised  by  that  undying  feel- 
ing, if  success,  if  salvation,  h£ai  not 
b^n  vouchsafed  to  us  from  Heaven 
itself.  But  Elizabeth,  Howard,  Drak^ 
Raleigh,  and  all  those  names  which 
illustrate  those  eventful  days,  must 
be  named  with  gratitude  as  long  as 
the  Enj^lish  tongue  is  heard  on  this 
happy  island.  Pardon  my  emotion  :— 
but  is  this  no  world  for  a  poet  t  I  al- 
most fear,  dear  Marlow,  that  in  this 
attempt  to  abstract  man  from  hb  coun- 
try and  home,  you  reduce  him  to  no- 
thingness.' •* 

These  passag[es  will  be  sufficient  to 
ffive  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  Tale,  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
a  good  deal  of  critical  discussion — 
sometimes  very  sound  and  eloquent, 
sometimes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  common- 
place enough.  For  mere  incident*  as 
we  have  fuready  said,  Tieck  has  no 
great  turn ;  and  there  is  little  in  the 
present  stoiy  which  awakens  curiosity 
or  strong  interest.  On  a  future  occa- 
sion we  Siall  probably  be  tempted  to 
lay  before  our  readers  an  outline  of 
some  of  his  Chivalrous  or  Devotional 
Legends  in  Verse,  such  as  the  Octa* 
vian,  or  the  Genoveva. 
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Two  voiumes  baying  the  above  title, 
wbicb  have  lately  been  published  ia 
ftiris.  are  very  interesting.  They 
want  not  the  distinguished  name  of 
their  author  to  render  them  highly  at- 
tnctife.  Containing,  as  they  do,  a 
great  deal  of  useful  information  on 
many  subjects  engrossing  at  present 
much  popular  attention,  and  of  the 
Qtmost  political  importence,they  would 
have  been  received  with  favor  by  the 
pablic  i>OBi  whatever  quarter  they 
might  have  come.  The  name  of  Mar* 
roont  adds,  nevertheless,  without  doubt, 
weight  and  value  to  their  contents. 
As  the  topics,  too,  principallir  dwelt 
1^)00  are  such  as  come  especially  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  militarj^  man,  one 
is  cunous  to  learn  the  opinions  and 
possess  the  statements  on  these  matters 
of  one  among  the  first  soldiers  and 
best  commanders  of  the  great  war* 
school  of  Napoleon. 

We  have  bad  an  additional  plea- 
sure also  of  another  kind  in  perusing 
these  volumes,  inasmuch  as  they  al- 
ford  us  an  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice,  as  far  as  the  expression  of  our 
own  opinion  goes,  to  a  much  injured 
and  calumniated  man. 

Marshal  Marmont  has  been,  of  all 
the  French  generals  of  the  imperial 
epoch,  perhaps  the  most  exposed  to  in- 
nmous  imputations.  Napoleon  hin>- 
self  was  the  first  who  set  the  example 
of  slandering  this  honorable,  able,  but 
unfortunate  man.  He  accused  him, 
iirom  St.  Helena,  of  treason  in  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Paris  in  the  year  1614 ; 
and  since  that  time  the  name  of  Mar- 
mont and  of  traitor  have  been  almost 
synonymous  terms  in  the  estimation 
01  the  French  populace.  It  is  evident, 
however,  to  common.sense,  that  Mar- 
nK>nt,  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  saved 
the  capital  of  France  from  all  the  hor- 
rors of  massacre,  of  pillage,  and  of 
possible  destruction ;  and  the  patriotic 
Zealand  activity  which  he  so  effectively 
displayed  at  that  nooment  when  confu- 
sioD,  panic,  and  ruin  were  impending 
over  Paris,  with  an  enemy  at  its  gates, 
eager  to  pay  back  an  awful  measure 
of  retributive  justice  on  tbesackerof 
the  cities  and  the  devastator  of  the 
pUtios  of  Europe,  entitled  him  to  the 
eternal  gratituae  of  his  countrymen. 


With  respect  to  his  subsequent  con- 
duct during  the  three  days  of  July,  we 
cannot  find  anything  blameworthy 
in  it,  without  assuming,  as  a  clear  un- 
doubted principle  of  action,  that  at 
certain  *  revolutionary  crises  all  our 
ideas  of  duty,  of  responsibility,  and  of 
fidelity  to  trust,  are  to  be  reversed,  or 
given  to  the  winds.  But  as  this  princi- 
ple is  not  clear— on  the  contrary,  very 
disputable — as  it  is  not  a  nde,  but  an 
exception  to  all  rule,  a  man  may,  when 
the  moment  of  its  supposed  necessary 
application  arrives,  not  recognise  this 
necessity,  and  yet  remain  perfectly 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  being  actuat- 
ed by  any  other  than  the  most  upright 
and  conscientious  motives.  We  should 
therefore,  even  if  we  had  a  stron|;er 
opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  Revolution' 
of  1880  than,  taking  into  consideration 
its  antecedents  and  consequents,as  well 
as  its  actual  outbreak,  we  really  enter- 
tain, believe  that  the  Marshal  had  con- 
tracted no  stain  upon  his  reputation 
by  the  part  which  he  acted  on  that 
occasion.  The  trait,  however,  of  cha- 
racter which  chiefi^  interests  us  in 
this  celebrated  man  is  a  certain  plain* 
ness  and  straightforward  simplicity 
of  mind,  which  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  somewhat  bomba^tie  port  and 
exaggerated  claims  to  personal  glory 
which  are  prominent  in  most  of  the 
military  heroes  of  France.  This  mo- 
desty  of  pretension,  and  restricted 
appreciation  of  self  which  has  so 
much  pleased  us  in  a  Frenchman, 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  in  a  high 
degree,  is  apparent  throughout  the 
whole  work  betbre  us.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, too,  to  his  honor,  that  Mar- 
mont  is  one  of  the  fewFrench  marshals 
of  the  time  of  Napoleon  whose  names 
are  not  associs^tod  with  scenes  of  rapine 
and  oppression  ;  that  at  a  period  when 
plunder  was  a  primum  mobile  to  al- 
most all  the  French  generals,  he  was 
not  distinguished  as  a  plunderer ;  and 
that  he  was  never  chosen  by  the  Em- 
peror, who  knew  well  how  to  choose 
nis  instruments,  to  conduct  any  iniqui- 
tous expedition  and  enterprise  which 
required  a  ruthless  insensibility  to 
every  restraining  motive,  and  a  sort 
of  heroic  rufiianism  to  carry  them  into 
executicm.    By  these  last  named  qua- 
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lilies  Davoust,  Junot*  Maasena,  Savary,    by  iodecisioa  and  anxiety,  he  called 
and  VaocbLmme,  with  aome  others,  are  Imck  Marshal  Laacy,  and  asked  him 


known  as  promiooatlyf  if  not  more  ao, 
than  they  are  by  any  njililury  or  civil 
achoevemenls;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  absence  of  these  iniu 
mous,  but  glaring  distinctions*  that  the 
fame  of  Marroont  is  of  a  somewhat 
soberer  hue  than  that  of  several  of  hit 
contemporaries,  wliose  merits  and  ser^ 
Tioes  fell  far  short  of  his. 

In  alluding,  however,  to  the  past 
career  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  we 
are  not  imitating  the  example  set  ua 
in  the  work  undor  our  review.  The 
Marshal,  in  the  volumes  he  has  just 
given  to  the  public,  has  stwliously 
avoided  every  retrospective  glance  at 


if  he  thought  the  success  of  the  battle 
about  to  be  given  certain.  The  Mar. 
shal  replied,  as  an,  experienced  com. 
mander  will  always  do  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, that  he  hoped  so,  but  that  he 
could  not  express  a  positive  opinion. 
Upon  this  reply,  Joseph  II.  abandoned 
all  idea  of  the  attack,  sent  his  generals 
to  their  quarters,  and  determined  to 
retreat  and  take  up  his  poeition  be* 
hind  the  line  of  the  Temes. 

**^  An  order  for  retreat  was  issued,  and! 
all  the  necessary  dispositions  made. 
Parallel  cohunns  were  formed,  the  ia- 
f  antry  occupying  the  centre,  the  caval- 
ry the  flanks,  and  the   baggage  the 


the  events  in  which  he    has  himself  intervals  which  separated  them.    The 

either  plajred  a  oonspicaous  part,  or  army  was  put  in  motion  at  midnight; 

which  are  in  any  way  connected  with  but  suddenly ,af\er  the  march  bad  com* 

the  internal  politics  of  France.    He  menced,  the  Marshal  was  informed 

was  prompted  to  travel,  he  tells  uSf  that  the  order  for  retreat  had  not  been 

in  order  to  dissipate  the  melancholy  sent  to  the  picquc^ts  on  the  left  of  the 

which  belongs  to  the  position  of  an  camp.     To  repair  this  omission  the 


exile :  and  he  has  recorded  what  he 
has  seen  and  observed  during  his  tour 
in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  His  style 
and  remarks  are  neither  brilliant  nor 


troops  were  immediately  halted.  The 
word  hdU  was  repeated  along  the  line. 
Certain  columns  took  the  word  tor  the 
war-cry  of  the    Turks — i4/M— and 


profound,butare  marked  by  clear  good  believed  the  enemy  to  be  upnon  them 
sense,  and  by  that  constant  reference  to  In  order  to  put  the  baggage  in  safety 
practicability  which  is  the  invariable   the   baggage-waggons    were    driven 


characteristic  of  a  well-experieneed 
military  man.  Every  thing  which 
relates  to  his  profession  has  for  him, 
as  might  well  be  supposed^  a  peculiar 
interest ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  its 
distinctive  value  to  his  work.  We 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  extracts  which 
we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
choose  principally  such  passages  as 
relate  to  military  matters ;  but  before 
we  enter  upon  those  of  a  more  serious 
oast,  we  will  give  an  anecdote,  to  us 
new,  of  a  singular  fact  which  hap- 


rapidly  to  the  rear;  the  trotting  of 
the  horses,  the  rumbling  of  the  can, 
and  the  noise  and  confused  movement 
that  was  h^rd  on  all  sides,  made  the 
influitry  think  that  the  Turks  were 
making  a  charge.  A  firing  imme- 
diately began,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
became  general.  The  Austrians  5red 
upon  each  other  without  ceasing  dor* 
ing  the  whole  night,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  morning  that  the  mistake  was 
discovered. 
^  ••  It  is  affirmed  that  Joseph  II.,  who 
pened  in  the  laKt  war  between  Austria  was  with  the  advance  guara,  ordered, 
and  Turkey,  which  the  Marshal  has  in  his  alarm,  a  battery  of  ten  piecesof 
narrated  as  a  striking  example  of  the  cannon  to  be  fired  on  the  supposed 
chances  on  which  success  m  war  so  enemy,  which  greatly  augniented  the 
frequently  depends.  losses  and  confusion  of  the  night.  Ten 

*"  ki  the  year  1789,  Joseph  11.  had  thousand  men  were  killed  or  wounded; 
assembled  a  force  of  80,000  men  to  whilst  the  Turks,  remaining  quietly  hi 
act  offensively  against  the  Turks,  and  their  encampment,  were  authorized  to 
his  camp  was  pitched  at  n  little  dis-  believe  that  AUdk  had  fought  for 
tance  from  Karanskes.  The  Turks  them,  and  had  by  a  signal  interpoii- 
■had  taken  up  a  position  opposite,  and  tion  of^  Providence   destroyed    their 


covered  Walachia.  Every  thing  was 
ready  for  an  attadc,  and  to  the  Aus- 
trian army  success  seemed  infallible. 
The  generals  had  received  their  last 
orders  from  the  Emperor,  and  were 
retiring  from  his  tent,  when,  agitated 


fees.  The  Archduke  Francis,  heir  to 
the  throne,  was  with  the  army.  He 
took  his  place  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness in  the  midst  of  the  battalion,  and 
avvaited patiently, without  saflMiga 
shot  to   be  firedt  for  daylight   Be 
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ihowed  at  that  moment  the  calm 
and  reflective  character  which  distin- 
guished dll  the  actions  of  his  life." 

We  propose  now  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  statement  of  the  military 
force  of  Russia^  but  we  think  it  well 
previously  to  make  a  few  observations 
touchnig  the  relative  position  in  which 
that  country  stands  to  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

That  great  empire,  since  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Great,  has  been  growing 
into  a  power  which  it  was  eany  fore- 
leen  would  one  day  act  a  part  in  the 
(;ieat  drama  of  the  political  world, 
unportani  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  Its  territory  and  its  mighty  awaken- 
ing and  spreading  energies.  During 
the  same  period,  especially  towards 
die  latter  part  of  it,  other  European 
nations  have  been  receiving  a  de- 
veloj)ement  of  another  kind.  With 
Russia  the  progress  made  and  making 
has  been,  and  is,  bW material;  with 
ether  States  of  the  Continent  it  has 
been  of  a  more  purely  mental  charac- 
ter ;  both  of  these  words  being  here 
used  in  a  popular,  rather  than  in  a 
strictly  correct  sense.  On  this  dis- 
tinction we  shall  beg  leave  for  a  few 
minutes  to  dwell,  or  perhaps  to  ex- 
patiate. 

In  some  of  the  old  civilized  coun- 
trias  of  Europe — ^in  those,  viz.,  whose 
energies  have  not  been  prematurely 
used  up,  or  constantly  repressed,  al- 
though the  elements  of  material  ad- 
vancement have  not  been  carried  out 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capa- 
bilities, the  wants  and  ambition  of  so- 
dety  have,  nevertheless,  in  that  direc- 
tion, been  satiated.  All  the  multifari- 
ous objecte,  enterprises,  and  establish- 
ments which  rise  up  with  a  growing 
itate,  lose  their  engrossing  attraction 
and  interest  in  a  state  JvU-graum,  Ge- 
nerations full  of  activity,  having  not 
then  work  sthnulating  enough  of  a 
practical  kind,  betake  themselves  to 
speculations.  Hence  arises  what  Na* 
poleon  has  called  the  ideological  race 
4 of  men,  wboae  existence  marks  a  new 
{[hasis  in  modem  society,  in  ancient 
times  one  of  the  most  distinct  changes 
which  happened  to  great  and  long-en- 
during comrounities  was  from  luxury, 
or  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  to  de- 
clension  and  di«olution.  But  expe- 
'  rienoe  at  the  actual  period  tends  to 
Aow  that  a  palmy  state  of  social  re. 
fiiMientt  beiag  lev  lenanal  and  moie 


generally  intellectual  than  in  the  olden 
epochs  of  the  world,  is  to  be  succeeded, 
not  by  a  long  lapse  of  declining  for- 
tupes,  to  end  in  total  extinction,  but,  in 
an  anarchic  state  of  the  popular  mind, 
seeking  in  its  energies  new  things,  in 
proportion  as  the  old  positive  objects 
of  material  improvement,  which  at  first 
ministers  to  its  activities,  ure  accom- 
plished or  become  distasteful.    This, 
no  doubt,  promises  1o  lengthen  out  the 
career  of  modern  nations.  The  people, 
now  virtually  coming  into  council  upon 
all  public  matters,  instead  of  the  am- 
bition and  intrigues  of  little  knots  of 
high-placed  men,  wo  have  introducckl 
into  cabinets,  as  their  most  efibctive 
springs,  the  violent  agitations  and  pas. 
sions  of  large  populations,  which  have 
more  of  wear  and  tear  in  them  than 
can  be  found  in  an  elect  class,  however 
it  may  arise  out  of,  or  be  renovated 
from  time  to  time  from,  the  popular 
body.    It  seems^  then,  only  through 
successive  exhaustions  and  renoval  ions 
that  modern  states  can  be  brought  to 
the  final  terra  of  their  prosperity.  The 
popular  element,  which  in  former  times 
was  hardly  taken  into  account,  must 
itself  become  effete  before  a  nation  at 
present  sinlis  to  rise  no  more.    Never- 
theless, as  the  declension  which  fol- 
lowed upon  luxury  was  the  penulti- 
mate condition  of  the  old  governments 
of  the  world,  so  the  intellectual  anarchy 
which  follows  upon  modem  civilisa- 
tion, although  full  of  vigor,  and  capa- 
ble of  mighty  achievements  surpass- 
ing all  the  efiorts  of  temperate  health 
of^mind,  looks  like  the  penultimate 
condition  of  some  of  the  actual  slates 
of  Europe.    The  energies  of  a  wh<^ 
people  maybe  worn  out  as  well  as  the 
energies  oi  its  ari]>tocratic  classes ;  and 
the  former  may  be  as  thoroughly  cor- 
rupted and  debauched  by  the  constant 
fever  and  excitement  of  gambling  in 
politics  as  the  latter.    The  only  dif- 
ference  between  the  two  cases  is,  that 
when  the  people  are  the  playefs,  the 
game  will  probably  rise  and  fall  of- 
tener,  and  be  carried  on  through  a 
lonfl;er  series  of  alternations  of  strength 
and  weakness. 

Now  we  believe  that  the  two  richest 
and  most  advanced  nations  in  Europe, 
Frapce  and  England,  from  which  al- 
most all  other  populatioos  derive  their 
most  powerful  impulse,  are  either  ln« 
or  accelerating  rapidly  towards,  the 
state  of  mind  W6  have  described,  and 
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that  this  state  of  miod  being  pomdatf 
is  the  source  whence  all  their  future 
destinies  would  naturally,  if  they  met 
with  no  counteraction,  dow.  And  no- 
where do  we  discover  any  principle  of 
unmixed  counteracting  torce  against 
'  the  anarchic  impulsion  which  has  been 
given  to  the  populace  of  all  nations, 
except  in  Russia.  That  country  is, 
consequently,  considered  as  the  great 
antagonist  of  all  liberal  ideas  in  their 
extreme  democratic  sense,  as  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  their  diffusion  and 
prevalence  is  likely  to  be  stayed  ;  and 
this  not  so  much  because  its  form  of 
government  is.  despotic,  and  that  a 
great  and  Rowing  material  force  is 
at  its  disposition,  as  because  it  is  in  a 
state  of  practical  progress,  perfectly 
antipathetic  to  the  speculative  progress 
which  other  nations  are  eager  to  ven- 
ture upon«  Russia  is  a  country  which, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  in- 
complete developement  of  its  resources, 
is  anti-revolutionarj^ ;'  it  is,  therefore, 
regarded  by  revolutionarv  populations 
as  their  natural  enemy,  holding  them 
at  the  same  time  in  awe  and  in  check. 
Were  it  not  ibr  the  balancing  weight, 
or  rather  the  ballast  which  that  great 
empire  at  present  supplies  to  Europe, 
the  ideological  liberalism  which  infects 
more  advanced  states  might,  by  this 
time,  have  victoriously  overrun  the 
continent.  Ideas  now  occupy  that 
place  in  politics  which  positive  inter- 
ests did  formerly.  England  is  actu- 
ally interfering  in  the  aBairs  of  Spain, 
attaching  her  nanoe  to  a  struggle  un- 
redeemed on  both  sides  by  a  single  ray 
of  patriotism,  glory,  or  true  liberality, 
and  in  which  she  is  in  no  way  con- 
cerned, merely  to  give  a  triumph  to 
certain  doctrinal  ideas  of  civil  liberty ; 
and  the  Belgian  Revolution,  the  most 
^lyust,  uncalled-for,  and  injurious  of 
.  any  that  ever  happened,  was  hailed 
with  exultation  from  the  same  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  wide  and  vague 
movement  principles, 
,  In  this  state,  then,  of  the  popular 
mind  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  it  appears  strikingly  provi- 
dential that  there  should  exist  another 
'  power  at  the  other  extreme  of  clvilisa- 
I  tion,  just  breaking  out  of  barbarity,  to 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  which  would  other- 
^  wise  every  where  decompose  all  omX 
^  aociptiea  which  have  grown  up  throiish 
a  long  series  of  centuries.  We  make 
this  astertioQ  deliberately,  because  the 


democratic  theory,  whether  openly 
avowed  or  virtually  acted  on,  oeing 
applied  to  monarchical  governments 
which  have  existed  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  must  contemplate  their  utter 
decomposition;  for  I)emocracy,  be- 
ing the  least  artificial  of  all  social 
compacts,  coming  as  near  in  its  primi- 
tive idea  to  a  state  of  nature  as  pos- 
sible, supposes,  at  least  in  its  orinn, 
an  elementary  condition  of  sociSy. 
It  may,  having  arisen  out  of  tlUs 
state  of  primal  civil  relationship 
among  men,  endure  in  some  degree 
of  purity,  a^  long  as  the  people  under 
its  rule  have  engrossing  material  in- 
terests, as  in  America,  to  centre  thefr 
attention  upon,  and  to  steady  their 
minds  against  its  inevitable  violent 
agitations;  and  it  may,  having  thus 
arisen,  give  its  name  to  a  succession 
of  sliort-lived  tyrannies,  as  in  Greece 
and  Rome ;  and  it  may  produce  great 
men  and  great  deeds,  for  energy  is 
its  very  essence,  and  it  contains  the 
viUil  rudiments  of  all  forms  of  govern- 
ment. But  in  itself  it  is,  as  every  trial 
has  proved  it  to  be,  of  a  strictly  rudi- 
mental  nature* 

Wherever  Democracy  has  lasted 
through  a  state  of  refinement,  it  has 
been  accompanied  and  identified  wiUi 
an  anomalous  and  exaggerated  des- 
potism, rendered  necessary,  and  even 
beneficial,  to  counterbalance,  in  an  un- 
certain manner,  and  by  repeated  ex- 
hausting reactions,  its  anarchic  ten^ 
dcncies.  And  even  then,  when  it  has 
not  been  displaced  by  a  monarchy,  it 
has  brought  the  people  over  whom  it 
has  prevaQcd,  by  dint  of  the  intestine 
discord  on  which  it  feeds  and  lives,  to 
premature  impotency  and  ruin.  It 
may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  de- 
mocracies or  republics  of  Greece  or 
Rome  had  advantages  which  no  £p- 
ropean  democracy,  whether  in  spirit 
or  in  form,  could  have ;  they  had  be- 
fore them  a  constant  succession  of 
military  enterprises  and  conquests, 
which  answered,  in  a  ereat  measure, 
the  same  purpose  whicfi  the  immefifie 
tracts  of  unoccupied  and  uncultivated 
land  do  now  in  America;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, no  doubt,  considera^y 
prolonged  their  existence.  They  were 
also  essentially  democratic  in  their 
origin,  Romiilus  and  his  sucoesaois, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  cbm- 
monwealth,  were  really  nothing  ooore 
than  republican  chiefii. 

Theve  is  nothing,  therefore,  ia  tte 
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past  complete  ^perience  of  democra- 
cies furnished  by  history  which  can 
apply  fully  to  modern  times.  As  iar 
as  the  application  can  be  made,  it  is 
ftiU  of  determents,  and  where  it  cannot 
be  made,  it  is  because  we  should  want 
advantages  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment which  the  ancients  possessed. 
There  is  one  point,  moreover,  in  spe- 
culatingon  the  republican  bias  of  pre- 
sent times.  In  which  all  comparison 
&ils.  There  has  been  no  instance  of 
any  nation  relapsing  from  the  matu- 
rity of  civilisation  under  a  nranarchy 
into  denKx:rattc  forms,  except  in  tran- 
sitory revolutionary  paroxysms,  which 
remain  beacons  in  terrorem  to  future 
Iterations.  It  is  very  usual  for  a 
monarchy  to  grow  out  of  a  democracy, 
'but  it  has  never  happened  that  a  de- 
mocracy has  grown  out  of  a  monarchy. 
This  phenomenon,  in  a  boTia  fik 
durable  sense,  the  world  has  never 
witnessed.  Its  existence  would  be  an 
inversion  of  order,  the  bare  statement 
and  contemplation  of  which  strikes 
oqe  as  preposterous,  and  impossible  to 
be  effected  otherwise  than  as  ruin  is 
effected,  by  decomposing  and  destroy- 
ing. In  such  a  work  of  destruction 
there  may  certainly  be  a  prospective 
view  of  laying  new  foundations  for 
new  structures  thereon  to  be  built. 
But  this  project  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be  durably  realized ;  fbr  the 
career  of  a  people  can  never  re^begm ; 
it  most  be  bontmuous  and  successive. 
For  an  advanced  ^eratlon  to  attempt 
locQmmencc  their  national  destinies 
denovo,  involves  some  of  the  wildest 
contradictions.  There  must  be  In  such 
aq  effort  or  desire  a  disproportion  per- 
iectly  monstrous  between  men  and 
their  aims — ^the  men  belonging  to  a 
civil  state  of  society  of  the  growth  of 
.  numerous  centuries,  and  the  things 
they  aim  at  belonging  to  an  infancy  of 
•ociety. 

Progression^  or  a  continuing  of  the 
patt  into  the  future^  being  the  natural 
'order  of  human  a£fkirs,  to  score  out 
^  the  past  in  civil  c'overnment, — that  is, 
not  its  accidentally  adhering  abuses, 
\\sexcreicences^  as  it  were,  but  its  sub- 
ttantive  institutions— the  foundations 
on  which  it  has  been  built ; — is  not  to 
advance,  but  rather  to  make  a  move- 
ment in  a  contrary  direction  ;  yet  it 
is  not  precisdy  to  retrograde— that 
.  word  does  not  fully  express  the  action 
—but  it  is  to  effect  a  disruption  from 
all  antecedent  experience,  and,  as  fur 


as  the  experiment  goes,  to  undertake 
the  re*origination  oi  society. 

This  is  what  the  French  attempted 
to  do,  under  the  name  of  regsnerationt 
in  their  firat  revolution.  One  would 
think  that  the  examples  furnished  by 
that  fearful  event  would  deter  other 
nations  from  entering  on  a  career  of 
what  are  called  "  organic  changes,*' 
But  the  contrary  effect  has  followed ; 
terror  has  passed  away,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary  doctrines  have  regained  all 
their  fatal  fascination,  drawing  whole 
populations  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west  into  their  malignant  mad- 
dening circle.  The  only  wav  to  ac- 
count for  this  is,  by  recollecting  that 
the  first  principles  which  are  appealed 
to  whenever  the  mob  are  to  be  moved, 
are  80simple,and  the  deductionsdrawn 
from  them  are  so  clear  and  logical— 
they  are  such  self-evident  axioms — 
that  being  proposed  to  the  underatand- 
in^,  they  are  received  at  once  as  true. 

It  thus  happens  that  the  populace, 
who  are  unable  to  follow  Out  in  their 
reasonings  the  consequences  which 
must  supervene  upon  the  maxims  they 
have  learnt  being  put  into  practice, 
are  convinced  at  onceof  their  justice. 
They  get,  moreover,  thereby  a  delight- 
f\il  conviction  of  their  own  absolute 
wisdom ;  and  ever}*  effort  really  toen. 
lighten  and  inform  their  minds  looks 
to  them  like  a  design  to  impose  up<Mi 
them  by  ju^lings  and  mystifications. 
Then,  again,  tne  more  instructed 
classes,  though  not  so  grossly  deluded* 
have  got  the  habit  of  considering  the 
moral  and  political  in  the  light  of  po^ 
nttve  sciences.  These  subjects  are  con- 
sequently tested  by  arithmetical  cfil- 
cuuitions ;  or,  where  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, the  reasonings  applied  to  them 
are  assumed,  though  not  avowed,  in  a 
plenitude  of  presumption,  to  be  equi- 
valent to  algebraic  signs,  and  to  give 
in&Uible  result/^  The  works  of  Mai- 
thus  and  of  Bentham  bear  us  out  in 
this  assertion.  But  when  men  reduce 
moral  propositions,  in  spirit,  in  will, 
and  in  desl^n,and  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  dogmatic  positiveneas,  to  tne  rank 
and  nature  of  mathematical  problems, 
they  will  act  accordingly :  they  will 
regard  nothing  in  the  universe  as  sa^ 
cred  but  their  own  demonstrations. 
In  complacent  self-conceit  they  will 
be  ever  ready  to  exclaim, "  Justitiafiat 
Tuat  azlnm:*  "  Let  all  go  to  wrack, 
so  that  my  theories  come  out  -of  the 
ruins."    Add  also  to  this,  that  the 
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sceptical  spirit,  which  was  formerly 
directed  against  reiigioD,  has  now, 
since  the  beginning  ot  the  last  half- 
century,  housed  itself  in  politics.  All 
the  fundamental  truths  ofcivil  govern- 
ment have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
kind  of  examinatfon  as  that  by  which 
the  infidels  of  past  times  proved  and 
designed  to  explode  the  Christian  re- 
Telation ;  and  Burke's  ironical  para- 
phnise  (so  it  may  be  called)  of  Bo- 
Un^broke's  attack  upon  Christianity, 
which  our  great  Comervative  pointed 
against  civilisation,  to  show  the  utter 
absurdity  of  that  infidel's  arguments- 
even  that  very  paraphrase  he  lived  tosee 
virtually  adopted  in  France,ascontain- 
ing  serious  and  vital  truths.  Tlirough- 
outthewholeof  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution,the  principles  laid  down  in  irony 
in  the  work  we  allude  to  were  fiercely 
propounded  and  called  into  action  with 
the  direst  earnestness.  And  the  same 
principleB,derived  fromthcsamesource 
— the  French  philosophy — if  not  so 
glaringly  apparent  in  act,  at  least  re- 
maining detectable  in  their  origin,  in 
their  sympathies,  and  in  the  dogmatic 
shallow  profound  of  language  in  which 
.  they  are  presented  to  us,  are  at  present 
spreading  widely  over  Europe.  May 
the  merciful  control  of  Providence,the 
acknowledgment  of  which  has  lately 
been  called  *•  humbug  "  in  the  British 

a  use  of  Commons,  save  us  from  the 
ernes  of  conceited  men,  and  impose 
a  **  thu9  far  ahaU  thou  come  "  on  their 
I»r6jects,  before  they  ravish  all  the 
spheres  of  order  and  sanity  out  of  the 
social  and  moral  world. 

If  the  movement  principles  which 
have  called  from  us  the  above  obser- 
yationsk  which  we  have  lengthened,  we 
fear,  beyond  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers, should  ever  gain  the  mastery 
over  governments,  as  they  have  over 
large  popular  factions,  which  is  confi- 
dently anticipated  by  the  latter,  the 
destructive  absurdities,  the  fearful  re- 
suits  which  they  threaten, would  surely 
be  near  their  accomplishment.  It  is, 
no  doubt,  therefore,  because  Russia  is 
the  great  antagonist  of  theseprinciples, 
that  she,  at  the  present  crisis,  attracts 
so  much  jealous  attention.  The  mighty 
barrier  which  she  opposes  to  revolu- 
tionary propagandism,  combined  with 
her  daily  increasing  resources  and  her 
apparent  projects  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement, have  given  her  an  interest 
and  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europe 
above  all  other  nationsof  the  continent. 


It  therefore  cannot  fail  to  be  highly 
gratifying  to  our  readers  to  possess  a' 
statement  of  her  military  force,  fur- 
nished by  a  competent  witness— a  more 
competent  one  than  Marshal  Marmoat 
could  hardly  be  found.  And  we  re- 
ceive the  more  gladly  his  testimony  on 
this  subject,  as,  whilst  some  persons 
represent  the  land-force  of  Russia  to 
be  wavering  and  precarious,  and  alto- 
gether incommensurate  to  the  extent 
of  her  territory  and  her  weight  in  En- 
rope,  others  have  exaggerated  notioni 
of  it,  and  threaten  us  constantly,  in 
their  fears,  with  a  cloud  of  Russian 
barbarians,  who,  like  the  Huns  and 
Goths  of  ancient  times,  are  ready  to 
overrun  and  devastate  f^urope  on  the 
first  opportune  occasion.  The  follow* 
ing  detailed  account  gives  precise  in- 
formation :-^ 

**  The  Russian  army  consists  at  pre- 
sent of  the  following  corps: — ^The 
Impebial  Guabd,  composed  of  six  di- 
visions, three  cavalry  and  three  infan- 
try. Of  these  there  are  twelve  cavalry 
and  twelve  infantry  regiments,onelnt- 
talion  of  sappers,  one  of  marii^  one 
of  chMseurs^  one  of  veterans,  four  of 
horse-artillery,  and  twelve  of  foot-ar- 
tillery. The.GBENADiEBCoRFs  is  com- 
posed of  one  division  of  light  cavalry* 
consisting  of  four  regiments,  of  three 
divisions  of  infhntry,made  up  ctf'twvlys 
legiments— of  two  batteries  of  horsfr^ 
artillery,  and  fiAeen  of  foot-artilleir- 
The  ^RfioiiutNTs  or  thx  Qvaxb  coD$u/t 
of  seven  squadrons  of  cavalry,  and 
three  battabons  of  infimtry.  Tlie  Sot 
CoBFsop  THs  Lan  are  composed  each 
of  one  division  of  light  cavalry  made 
up  of  four  regiments  ;  of  three  divi- 
sions of  infimtry,  each  of  four  regi- 
ments, two  of  a  regiment  of  ^ir 
active  battalions  ;  in  all  twelve  regi- 
ments, besides  two  batteries  of  horse- 
artillery  and  two  of  foot-artillery. 
The  total  of  the  six  corps  of  the  line 
consists  of  twenty-four  regiments  of 
light  cavalry,  seventy-two  of  infantry* 
twelve  batteries  of  horse-artillery,  and 
ninety  of  foot-artillery.  Of  the?  Sd 
CoBPSor  CAyALBTor  RESERy£,eack 
corps  has  two  divisions,  and  each  di- 
vision four  regiments,  making  a  total 
of  twenty-four  regiments,  ana  twdva 
batteries  of  horse-artillery.  The  Two 
Resbbve  Cobps  of  thb  Lms.  art 
formed  each  of  three  divisions,andeBch 
division  is  composed  of  tweiUy-foor 
battalions.  The  Corps  of  thb  Cau- 
CABva  consists  of  one  regiment  of  dra- 
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gooQs,  tl^ree  divisions  of  infantry,  and 
sixteen  batteries  of  foot  arliHepy.  The 
CoBFs  ofObehbourg  is  formed  of  one 
division  of  infantry  of  sixteen  batta- 
lions, and  the  same  number  of  batteries; 
the  Corps  of  Siberia,  of  one  division 
of  infantry  ;  the  Corps  of  FnttAWo  of 
the  same.  The  Troops  of  the  In tb. 
BIOS  consist  of  ten  battalions  of  sap- 
pers, of  fifty  battalions  of  home  militia, 
and  of  one  division  of  horse-artillery, 
comp9sed  of  nine  battalions.  Of  Cos- 
sacks there  are  stationed  in  different 
countries  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
regiments. 

••The  Russian  territory  has  been 
militarily  divided  into  two  parts ;  the 
first,  consisting  of  the  different  provin- 
ces,thinly  peopled,  has  been  condemn- 
ed as  a  recruiting  district.  It  furnii>hes 
no  men  to  the  army ;  the  other,  formed 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  empire,  of 
thickly  inhabited  tracts,  supplies  the 
country  with  all  its  soldiers.  Prom 
this  arrangement  it  results  that  the 
army  is  recruited  out  of  a  population 
of  forty  millions  of  natives,  and  that 
the  limits  of  the  territory  within  which 
this  recruitment  takes  place,  at  e  not 
too  distantly  removed  from  each  other 
to  admit  ot  an  expeditious  formation 
or  renovation  of  a  military  force. 

**  The  army  arising  out  of  the  above* 
mentioned  population  has  been  orga- 
nized into  regiments  of  six  battalions; 
a  seventh'  skeleton  batlalion  is  always 
stationed  in  the  recruiting  districts  to 
receive  and  discipline  young  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  reserve  battalions.  Four  battalions 
of  each  regiment  belong  to  the  active 
force  of  the  country.  Four  regiments, 
that  IS  sixteen  Imttalions  (two  bat- 
talions from  each  regiment  being  de- 
ducted), form  a  division  ;  three  divi- 
sions  a  corps ;  and  there  are  six  corps 
at  present  complete  and  effective* 

«•  The  fifth  and  sixth  battalions  of 
twelve  regiments  form  a  reserve  divi- 
sion. This  division  consists  conse- 
quently of  twenty-four  battalions; 
three  divisions  of  reserve  constitute  a 
reserve  cotps. 

*•  One  thousand  men  form  the  com- 
plement of  an  active  battalbn.  The 
number  of  a  reserve  battalion  is  com- 
pleted, in  the  time  of  peace,  by  five 
nundred  men.  The  corps  of  grena- 
diers and  that  of  the  guards  constitute 
each  a  noble  corps  i^amUe.  ^  The 
Comck  regiments,  not  include  In  the 


above  organization,  contain  800  men 
each. 

We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  give 
our  readers  some  account  of  the  milu 
iary  colonies  of  Southern  Russia ;  but 
satisfactorily  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
we  should  be  oblieed  to  prolong  this 
article  beyond  all  due  limits.  We 
can  therefbre  only  refer  our  readers 
to  Marshal  Marmont's  book  for  much 
interesting  information  on  this  curious 
topic,  and  will  ourselves  lay  before 
them  another  extract,  of  an  interest 
much  more  excitine.  The  Marshal 
gives  the  following  detailed  opinion  of 
the  probable  event  of  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  allied  European  Powers  to 
prevent  Russia  taking  and  keeping 
possession  of  Turkey,  should  such  be 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  His  jadg- 
ment,  it  must  be  recollected,  is  the 
judgment  of  an  experienced  military 
commander.  The  plans  of  campaign 
of  both  parties,  of  defence  and  attack, 
which  he  supposes  would  be  adopted, 
seem  to  be  the  ablest  that  can  be  an- 
ticipated.  As  containing  a  speculation 
likely  to  be  realized,  the  following 
passage  merits  a  close  attention ;  and 
if  the  foreseen  war  should  break  out, 
it  will  not  be  forgotten  that  It  wjftl  be 
to  our  Whig  Government  we  shall,  as 
its  proximate  cause,  owe  it,  together 
with  the  probable  aggressive  extension 
of  the  Russian  dominion.  The  passage 
we  allude  to  is  as  follows  :-* 

*'I  have  already  shown  that  the 
Russians  may,  with  the  greatest  ease, 
take  possession  of  Constantinople,  not 
only  with'  the  consent  of  the  SuHan, 
but  on  his  express  invitation.  ,  I  un- 
dertake  to  prove  now  that  the  oecupa* 
tion  once  effected,  the  most  intimate 
alliance  between  France,  Englandyand 
Austria,  the  most  energetic  efibrts  of 
these  three  powers  would  be  ineffec- 
tual to  force  the  Russians  to  evacuate 
the  position  they  might  take  up  dpon 
the  Dardanelles. 

**  My  proof  is  based  on  the  following 
hypothesis : — A  corps  tParmte^  forming 
a  junction  with  the  troops  assembled 
from  the  Crimea,  would  be  employed 
in  the  Russian  occupation;  and' this 
force,  it  may  be  positively  antidpated, 
would  not  amount  to  less  than  sixty 
thousand  men.  I  suppose,  then^  that 
this  force  would  be  distributed  Hi  the 
following  manner:  Ten  thousandtnea 
would  be  posted  at  the  Dardanelles. 
A  strong  place,  consiiting  of  five,  or 
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six  batteries,  flanked  by  two  forts,  the 
one  situated  ut  the  extremity  of  the 
table- ground  Maltissi,  and  the  other 
on  the  height  which  commands  the 
batteries  of  Nagara,  would  be  con- 
structed on  that  site.  Three  forts,  anu 
phitheatrically  built  on  the  European 
side,  would  protect  its  batteries  from 
every  hostile  attack  by  land.  Ten 
thousand  men  would  be  encamped  on 
the  hf?ight8  of  Constantinople,  which 
they  would  hold  in  obedience,  whilst 
several  vessels  of  war  would  ride  at 
anchor  in  the  harbor.  The  rest  of  the 
army,  that  is  to  say,  forty  thousand 
men,  would  bo  encamped  at  Adrian- 
ople.  Eighteen  or  twenty  tdwers  would 
render  this  post  unattackable.  The 
army  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thousand 
men  posted  there  could  not  be  shut 
up,  and  would  hold  a  force  eighty 
thousand  strong  in  check.  To  com- 
plete  the  system  of  occupation  and  de- 
fence, I  suppose  that  eighty  thousand 
Russians  would  be  assembled  in  Mol- 
da  via  and  Walachia,  and  that  their 
advance-guard  would  be  on  the  Imnk 
of  the  Danube,  ready  to  cross  the  river; 
and,  finally,  that  the  grand  Russian 
army  would  be  concentered  t>etweea 
Warsaw  and  Cracow,  in  readiness  to 
pass  the  Vistula. 

**I  ask,  then,  what  could  the  triple 
alliance  I  have  mentioned  do  to  force 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  Constantino- 

{de  ?  Supposing  a  French  and  Eng- 
ish  army  to  embark  for  the  Darda- 
nelles, what  inunense  preparations 
and  expense  would  attend  an  expedi- 
tion of  this  kind !  Thirty  or  forty 
thousand  men  is  the  greatest  force 
that  could  well  be  destined  to  such  a 
purpose;  and  even  this  force  would 
probably  be  ill-organized  and  ill- 
equipped  ;  the  cavalry  would  be  fee- 
ble, because  it  is  difficult  to  transport 
a  great  number  of  horses  to  a  distant 
country;  artillery  the  same;  and 
smaller  field-pieces  would  be  totally 
inadequate  to  the  necessities  of  the 
war.  Finally,  this  arm]^,  embarked 
at  a  great  cost,  would  arrive  slowly — 
its  march  would4>e  known— its  arrival 
foreseen,  and  it  would  have  to  confront 
a  force  ui  strong  positions,  furnished 
abundantly  with  all  thin^  necessary, 
and  capable  ot  receiving  increase  and 
renovatk>n  at  any  nxmient. 

**0n  the  other  hand,  should  the 
fleets  of  France  and  England  alone  be 
called  into  action,  the  hostile  opera- 
tions of  those  oountries  must  be  cod- 


fi  ned  to  a  blockade.  The  Russian 
fleet,  however,  reroainins  at  anchor, 
could  not  be  attacked,  yet  might  al- 
ways put  to  sea,  and  command  an  en- 
gagement at  any  favorable  crisis. 

"And  now  let  us  see  if  Austria 
could  act  more  eflfectlvely.  Supposing 
an  Austrian  army  were  to  enter  Ser- 
via,  aAer  passing  the  Balkan,  the  for- 
tified camp  of  Adrianople  would  out* 
flank  this  army  on  the  south,  and  8us> 
pend  its  oflensive  operations  at  once. 
Whilst  manoeuvring  to  conquer  this 
difliculty,  the  army  of  Walachia 
oould  cross  the  Danube,  and  force  the 
Austrians  to  retrogmde.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  a  second  army  might  lie 
assembled  in  Transylvania  to  oppose 
the  oflensive  march  of  the  Walacnians, 
either  bj  a  direct  attack,  or  by  mena- 
cing their  flanks  or  rear.  The  mass  of 
Russian  troops,  however,  assejnbled 
on  the  Vistula  would,  by  reason  of  its 
advanced  position,  oblige  the  greater 
part  of  the  Austrian  forces  to  remain 
stationary  in  order  to  cover  the  heart 
of  the  monarchy,  and  even  the  capital 
itself.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  simple  disposition  or  the  Russhin 
troops,  such  as  I  have  imagined,  would 
altogether  neutralize  the  offensive  ope* 
rations  of  Austria. 

**  it  would  then  appear  necessary  that 
a  French  army  should  form  a  junction 
with  the  Austrian  army  to  attack  the 
Russian  force  in  Poland  ;  but  this 
operation,  though  in  a  scientific  sense 
good,  is  hardly  feasible,  for  reasons 
superfluous  to  mention.  Besides,  the 
Rijssian  force  in  Poland  might  be 
weakened  without  much  injury  being 
thereby  done,  for  this  force  would  not 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  capitals  of 
the  empire.  Their  distance  from  the 
frontier  even  ensures  their  safety. 

"  I  acknowledge,  nevertheless,  that 
all  the  military  advantages  I  have 
pointed  out  in  favor  of  the  Russians 
belong  rather  to  the  first  occupant 
If  indeed  a  French  and  English  fleet 
should  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  ar« 
rive  at  Constantinople ;  if,  at  the  same 
time  an  allied  army  of  French  and 
Austrians  should  seize  on  the  positioQ 
at  Adrianople,  and  establish  there 
the  fortified  camp  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  then  would  the  Russians  have 
immense  difficulties  to  conquer  to 
wrest  these  posts  from  their  enemies. 
Under  this  supposition,  the  Russian 
fleet,  having  entered  Sebastapol,  would 
beshut  ufi  there }  and  if  mn  army  cross- 
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ed  the  BaDmn,  this  army  would  be 
exposed  to  confroDt  an  Austrian  force 
either  from  Transylvania,  marehing 
into  B^surabia,  or  from  Hungary, 
inarching  into  Servia,  in  order  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  Russian  army  which 
would  be  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  true,  that 
in  case  of  an  onensive  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Russians,  a  large  force 
would  be  previously  sent  into  Tran- 
sylvania, which,  taking  up  a  position 
in  that  province,  would  cover  the  corps 
on  its  march  to  Constantinople.  This 
q)eration  would  certainly  be  difficult, 
mit  it  DHght  be  executed ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  operations  of  the 
allied  armies,  such  as  1  have  imagined 
them,  under  the  supposition  that  Rus- 
sia should  be  the  first  occupant  ot  Tur- 
key«  would  be  nearly  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  Vienna ; 
unless,  indeed,not  only  the  French  and 
l^gUsh  fleets  and  an  Austrian  army, 
but  another  great  French  army,  and 
perhaps  one  from  Prussia,  should  be 
called  lato  action  in  the  war.  Prus- 
sia might,  however,  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  Russian  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  she  probably  would  do  so." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above  martial 
extract,  we  will  now  |ive  our  readers 
a  little  picture  of  primitive  and  peace- 
ful life,  which  is  tne  more  striking,  as 
the  people  of  whom  h  is  drawn  live 
in  the  midst  of  wild  Tartar  hordes, 
anoong  whom  Marshal  Marmont  tra- 
vellecH  and  made  long  halts  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

•*  In  travelling,"  he  says,  ••  in  this 
part  of  Russia  (the  southern),  one 
finds,  at  a  few  leagues  distant  from 
each  other,  countries  presenting  con- 
trasts so  strong,  that  iney  alternately 
remind  one  oflhe  barbarians  of  Thi- 
bet, and  of  the  industrious  and  civili- 
zed people  of  the  centre  of  Europe. 
In  a  sinsle  day  one  may  seem  to  have 
travelled  over  the  space  of  several 
thousand  miles,  so  different  are  the  as- 
pects of  the  land  and  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  more 
curious,  for  instance,  than  the  con- 
trast  which  exists  between  the  Nogais, 
the  wild  Tartar  tribe  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  their  neighbors  the  Men- 
nonists. 

The  Mennonists  form  a  rellgioas 
sect,  and  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula. Thev  are  Germans  by  extrac- 
tion, and  have  some  resemblance  to 
tbe  Quakers.  They  have  the  greatest 
korror  at  shedding  blood)  andoannol 


consequently  be  soldiers.  They  carry 
the  principle  so  far,  that  ihey  look 
even  upon  self  defence  as  unjustifia- 
ble. The  doctrine  with  them,  how* 
ever,  has  nothing  dangerous  in  its  ap- 
plication, because  their  manners  are 
gentle  and  pacific,  recalling  to  the 
imagination  the  golden  age  of  peace 
and  innocence.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  a  great  many  families 
of  this  sect  denmnded  of  the  Emperor 
a  grant  of  property  in  the  hills  they 
inhabit,  under  the  promise  of  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  soil.  Their  de- 
mand was  agreed  to,  and  they  esta- 
blished themselves  in  these  desert 
tracts.  To  each  family  was  accorded 
sixty-five  acres  of  ground,  with  a  pro- 
portionate measure  of  pasture  land* 
Wood  to  construct  their  houses  was 
also  granted  them  under  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  state  should  be  reimburs- 
ed Jot  this  expense  within  a  given 
time ;  and  no  family  was  allowed  to 

Srofit  by  the  territorial  grant  which 
id  not  possess  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  rubles.  Seventeen  hundred 
families  closed  with  the  proposedterms. 
They  distributed  their  members  into 
forty-one  villages,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  an  assiduous  industry.  At  pre- 
sent these  villages  remind  one  of  the 
most  beautifhl  and  highly  cultivated 
parts  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 
They  are  composed  of  pretty  houses, 
built  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  or- 
namental plantations.  The  inhabi- 
tants possess  magnificent  cattle.  The 
comfortable  welrare  of  these  little  com- 
munities is  most  evident,  and  several 
individuals  among  them  have  acquired 
great  riches. 

«*  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be 
delighted  with  these  pretty  colonies, 
where  all  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive  of  order,  welfare,  and  virtue, 
strikes  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  One 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  pure  mo- 
rals of  this  population,  on  learning 
that  for  thirty-six  years  in  this  com- 
munity, composed  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred families,  no  single  law-suit  has 
taken  place,  and  that  no  tribunal  of 
justice  has  been  eng^aged  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Of  this  hardly  credible 
fact  I  have  been  informed  by  seve- 
ral  of  the  wealthiest  and  principal 
Mennonists.  These  people  also  have 
no  ministers  of  religion ;  they  are  ne- 
vertheless very  pious,  and  assemble 
firequentlv  for  the  purpose  of  prayer." 
we  will  DOW  eonchide  our  enracts 
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b7  a  very  characteristic  description  of 
the  great  General  Souwarrow,  taken 
from  the  n)outh  of  an  old  General  of 
his  staff,  still  living,  from  whom  Mar- 
ital Marmont  received  it. 

^  I  stopped,*'  he  says,  **  at  the  house 
of  General  Kores  to  breakfast.  This 
old  soldier  is  eighty  years  of  aee,  and 
was  for  a  longtime  chief  of  the  staff 
<^  Souwarrow.  Uis  conversatioo  in- 
terested me  much.  Ke  talked  con- 
stantly of  Souwarrow,  and  related  a 
multitude  of  singularities  of  this  ex» 
traordinary  man.  People,  he  said,  in 
ceneral  had  a  very  prejudiced  idea  of 
ute  strangeness  ot  his  character ;  that 
there  was  nothing  really  extraordinary 
in  him  to  those  who  knew  him,  except 
the  superiority  of  his  genius ;  and  that 
his  eccentric  manners  were  adopted 
from  oalculation,  merely  to  strike  the 
vulgar. 

<*;Souwarrow  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent  education ;  he  spoke  and  ^rote 
seven  languages  correctly.  He  pos- 
sessed immense  historical  mformation; 
he  read  and  studied  much ;  and  when 
he  had  taken  an  early  dinner,  and  gave 
out  that  he  slept,  in  order  not  to  be  in- 
terr upted^  he  was  always  deeply  enga- 
ged among  his  books  and  papers. 

**  During  the  first  part  or  his  career, 
and  up  to  a  verv  meridiaa  age,  his 
manners  differed  not  from  those  of 
others.  But  Catherine  II.  having 
said  one  day  in  his  presence  that  a 
Arst  quality  to  make  a  fortune  at 
court  was  to  be  di^^tioguihhed  from 
the  mass  by  some  striking  singularity 
of  manners,  Souwarrow  immediately 
assumed  an  odd  prankish  humor, 
under  the  guise  of  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  say  and  do  all  that  came 
ira  f  his  head.  At  this  period  a  mul- 
titude of  priggish  officem  and  half-in- 
strucled  pers  ins  occupied  all  the  high 
ranks,  and  obstructed  all  the  avenues 
of  fortune.  Souwarrow  took  upon 
himself  to  render  them  ridiculous; 
and  for  this  purpose  pretended  a  con- 
tempt for  science,  on  which  they^ 
plumed  themselves  without  possessing 
it.  He  was  far  from  bi)ing  sincere  in 
this ;  for  he  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  informing  and  cultivating  his  mind; 
but  he  wished  to  pass  at  once  for  ca- 
pable and  ignorant,  preferring  that 
hisaueoessess  should  be  attributed  ra^ 
ther  to  sudden  inspirations  than  to  cal» 
eulation,  or  to  the  effects  of  labor  and 
atudy.  And  this  plan  of  conduct 
wm^  aaivipp^uni  maie  powerful  at 


that  time  to  maintain  an  influence 
over  the  Russian  soldier  than  any 
other. 

*' Souwarrow  used  to  play  hk 
pranks  belore  the  Empress  as  well  as 
before  others.  When  she  began  to 
speak  of  affairs  to  him,  he  would  reply 
at  first  bv  some  buffooneries ;  but  us 
soon  as  tho  sovereign  said,  *  Enough, 
enough,  let  us  have  no  more  foolery,' 
he  would  at  once  become  serious. 
The  principal  object  of  his  harlequin 
humor  was  to  mock  end  insult  the 
courtiers,  whom  he  detested.  The 
only  person  whom  he  treated  with  io- 
variable  respect,  and  for  whom  he  laid 
aside  totally  all  his  antics  and  sar- 
casms, was  Marshal  Romanzoff,  the 
first  Russian  general  who  had  con- 
stantly vanquished  the  Turks  with 
very  snmll  armies.  For  him  Souwar- 
row professed  the  highest  esteem  and 
the  utmost  respect. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
of  the  military  genius  of  Souwarrow 
was  the  precision  with  which  he  judged 
of  the  time  he  had  at  his  disposi- 
tion when  before  the  enemy,  and  the 
moment  when  he  could  take  him  by 
surprise.  Being  menaced  on  one  oc- 
casion by  the  Grand  Vizier  oa  the 
Rimnick,  and  having  but  eighteen 
thousand  men  to  oppose  to  an  array  of 
eighty  thousand,  he  was  to  be  suc- 
cored bf  an  Austrian  force,  whose 
arrival  he  impatientlv  awaited,  llie 
movements  of  the  Grand  Vizier  an- 
nounced an  approaching  attack  ;  but 
a  few  hours*  preparation  were  still 
necessary  before  it  could  take  place 
In  this  situation,  Souwarrow,  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  perfect  security,  indul- 
ged himself  in  the  most  leisurely  man- 
ner with  a  bath.  Whilst  quietly  en- 
joying himself  in  this  way,  informa- 
tion was  brought  him  that  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  column  was  in  aight 
He  immediatelv  thereupon  quitted  the 
bath,  mounted  his  horse,  marched  up- 
on the  enemy  before  his  dispositioos 
were  completely  made,  and,  aller  a 
sharp  but  brief  action,  put  him  to 
flight. 

*«  At  Kiabourn  he  had  but  a  band- 
ful  of  soldiers,  and  a  few  companies 
cantoned  at  a  considerable  distanoe, 
which  had  not  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  Turks  commenced  their  dis- 
embarkation. To  fill  up  the  interval 
of  time  necessary  for  tne  assembling 
of  the  troops,  he  went  to  church  and 
Jiad  a  T^Jkum  oelebnUed^    WbM 
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the  companies  he  had  been  expecting 
came  up,  he  left  the  church,  fell  upcHi 
the  enemy,  who  had  already  disem- 
barked, and  dispersed  or  drove  them 
back  to  their  vessels.  Only  one  pri- 
atmer  was  taken,  and  him  Souwarrow 
sent  to  Potemkio,  who  commanded  at 
the  siege  of  Ocsakow,  with  the  details 
of  his  victory. 

«*Id  the  years  1796  and  1797, 
Souwarrow's  attention  was  attracted 
strongly  tou-ards  the  campaigns  of 
Italy,  in  which  Napoleon  commenced 
his  career  of  renown  and  power.  He 
admired  the  great  talents  of  which  the 
young  warrior  gave  proof,  and  said  to 
General  Korefi»  *  I  must  be  sent  spee- 
dily to  oppose  Bonaparte,  otherwise 
he  will  surely  ^nish  by  making  his  high 
road  through  Germanjr^  and  will  come 
to  seek  us  here/  This  extraordinary 
prophecy  has  been  realized,  fatally  in. 
deed  for  Napoleon.*' 

We  are  perfectly  well  aware  that 
the  character  of  Souwarrow,  as  sketch- 
M  above,  is  ^miliar  to  the  public ; 
feat  this  hardly  deducts  from  its  inte- 
fest  Great  men  have  such  a  perpe- 
tual command  over  our  sympathies, 
that  there  is  always  a  certain  refresh- 
ment to  the  mind  in  recalling  their 
heroic  deeds  to  the  memory.  It  is 
'  djr  those  names  which  are  most 
'  in  the  popular  discourse  that 


bear  best  the  most  repeated  repeti* 
tions.  The  very  sound  of  these  names 
gives  an  alacrity  to  the  blood  and  to 
the  spirits.  They  have  a  perennial 
freshness  in  them.  The  eye,  in  read» 
ing,  glances  along  the  page  to  find 
them  ;  and  even  should  nothine  new 
be  told  when  they  are  met  with,  the 
aense  of  disappointment  is  lost  in  the 
kindling  train  of  exciting  thou^ts  and 
sensations  which  they  awaken. 

We  ha  1  intended,  when  we  com. 
menced  this  paper,  to  have  furnished 
extracts  from  the  volumes  before  us 
on  subjects  which  would  have  better 
displayed  the  peculiar  talent  of  their 
author ;  but  we  have  been  unable  to 
do  this.  To  enter  farther  than  we 
have  done  into  the  topics  treated  with 
most  ability  by  the  Marshal,  and  in 
which  the  experience  of  his  distin* 
guished  military  career  has  given  him 
a  special  knowledge,  and  the  right  to 

Eronounce  a  decided  opinion,  would 
ave  lengthened  out  the  article  beyond 
all  due  limits.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
obliged  to  present  our  readers  with 
briefer  passages  of  some  piouancy,  in 
order  to  induce  them  to  read  his  whole 
work.  It  is  only  fair  however,  to  in- 
form them,  that  it  is  not  in  nassages 
of  this  kind  that  the  Duke  isf  Ragusa 
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When  a  man  is  engaged  in  an  oocu^ 
eupation  that  be  likes,  however  trifling 
be  Its  nature,  hours  fly  like  minutes  ; 
and  thus  it  happened  with  me.  The 
composition  or  "  Trevanion,"  which 
beguiled  the  leisure  of  three  days,  was 
not  finished  until  the  mominff  of  the 
fourth  was  dawning— not  a  little  to 
my  astonishment,  for  I  actually  fkn- 
oied  that  It  was  not  above  two  or 
three  hours  since  the  shutters  were 
closed,  and  I  had  set  in  to  scribbling 
|br  the  night.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  when 
^  lie  found  that  his  beard  had  grown 
twelve  inches  during  his  ten  years' 
nap  among  the  enchanted  mountains, 
could  not  nave  stared  more  than  I  did 
to  iee  the  daylight  staggering  in 
through  the  closed  windows.  What ! 
had  f  been  really  seated  eight  hours 
at  the  desk  7  It  was  even  so,  for  the 
bottle  of  wine  b^  my  side  was  empty 
—the  lamp  was  just  expiring  for  want 
of  oil — a  distant  cock  was  crowing — 
and  when  I  rose  from  my  seat,  my  not 
throbbing  brow  and  lifeless  feet,  which 
were  as  cold  as  if  they  had  been  dip- 
ped in  an  ice-pail — in  fact,  I  was  a  pe- 
trifaction from  the  knees  downwards- 
left  me  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that 
I  had,  for  the  space  of  one  entire  night, 
been  **  sleepless  myself  to  make  my 
readers  sleep." 

As  it  was  useless  now  to  think  of 
retlrinff  to  bed,  I  contented  myself 
with  tiUcing  a  few  brisk  turns  up  and 
down  the  room  byway  of  restoring 
the  circulation :  and  when  I  heard  the 
servants  beginning  to  stir  about  the 
house,  I  made  my  way  out  into  the 
open  air,  for  it  was  a  fresh  cool  morn- 
ing, and  the  weather  evinced  symp- 
toms of  a  decided  clearing  up.  On 
my  return  I  found  breakfast  ready 
prepared  for  me,  and  having  despatch, 
ed  It  with  a  true  salt-water  appetite, 
and  arranged  my  toilette  for  tne  day, 
I  resolved  to  put  m  force  my  projected 
excursion  to  the  ruins  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded ;  for  the  local 
Guide-Book  assured  me,  in  its  most 
eloquent  and  emphatic  phraseology^ 
that  they  were  well  worth  a  visit,  be- 
ing ^  characterised  by  an  awful  and 
romantic  ^^randeur  that  could  not  fail 
to  prove  highly  gratifying  to  all  lovers 


of  the  ptcturesque,and"^-what  does  the 
reader  think  I—'*  of  pic-nic  parties  t'^ 
As  I  pasned  down  by  the  harbor, 
on  my  way  to  the  broad  sands,  I  could 
scarcely  recognise  the  landscape  that 
had  so  disgusted  me  an  evening  or 
two  since.  Then  it  was  all  gloom- 
now  it  was  all  cheerfulness.  The 
long  expanse  of  ^  ribbed  sea-sand,"  in 
particular,  presented  a  most  animoted 
aspect.  The  machines,  with  tbek  Tri- 
ton-lqoking  drivers,  and  amphiblow^ 
and,  no  doubt,  web-footed  bathlB|^ 
women,  were  all  put  into  active  reqoi- 
sition,  while  from  some  of  them  issued 
the  squalls  of  children,  and  from  otheis 
tbe  joyous  laughter  of  young  women, 
whose  frequent  plunges  into  tbe  sea 
seemed  to  afibrd  a  world  c^  diversion 
to  some  pert  youngsters  who  were 
standing  on  the  pier  staring  at  them 
through  telescop^.  Close  under  the 
shelter  of  the  tah  cHlfe  donkeys  were 
jogging  along  with  ladies  bumping  op 
and  down  on  their  backs ;  and  jiut  at 
the  water's  edge  there  was  a  bevy  of 
boarding-school  drls,  seated  on  camp- 
stools,  reading  the  **  last  new  novaL* 
and  getting  every  now  and  then  a  salt 
shoe-full,  which  furnished  them  with  a 
decent  pretext  for  lisping  out  a  pretty 
half-afiected  scream  of  surprise  wheo^ 
ever  any  personable  young  nian  passed 
near  them.  Beyond  them,  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff;  stood  a  still,  soli- 
tary figure,  whom,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  somewhat  elongated 
about  the  hips,  wearing  no  neckcloth* 
and  rolling  his  eyes  about  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  I  took  to  be  a 
poet  showing  ofi^or,  what  perhaps  was 
more  likely,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the 
beauties  ot  nature,  for  the  purpose  of 
cataloguing  them  in  a  sonnet  for  tbe 
next  Forget-me-not.  If  so,  he  had 
abundant  food  for  description,,  for  the 
sea  kept  gently  encroaching  on  the 
sands  with  what  Theocritus  so  ex- 
pressively calls  an  •*  ki^  "^t^^fi^fia^*  and 
•looking  as  innocent  and  unsophistica- 
ted as  though  it  had  never  been  guilty 
of  a  shipwreck  and  had  not  the  neart 
to  duck  a  fly ;  the  long  range  of  clifis 
stood  out  bold  and  distinct,  with  a 
sunny  smile  on  their  brows ;  the  fleecy 
transparent  clouds  looked 
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<*Xi  tbdo^fh  sdtiM  tti^lB Hi fheh-npward 

flight 
fii4  left  tbeir  mi^htlM  flotliiig  in  wid^r ;'' 

«i)d  the  dwindled  ships  in  the  offing, 
With  their  sails  white  as  the  driven 
dDOw,  hung  buoyantly,  as  It  were,  like 
wi;iged  spirits,  between  sky  and  water. 
It  was  one  of  those  inspiritinfi^  days, 
flush  of  health,  and  youth,  and  beauty, 
when  the  care-Worn  man  fbels  that 
•Paradise*'  is  regained,''  and  that 
be  is  walking  in  the  midst  of  it.  No 
more  gloom— ^no  more  perverse  clinff- 
higto  distrust,  and  shuttmg  out  of  faith 
In  the  existence  of  ^ood-^tne  freshness 
of  youth  has  awhile  come  back  upon 
him,  with  all  lis  sanguine  hopes  and 
n^iant  fancies. 

To  me,  but  just  recovered  from  the 
ihfluenza,  and  habituated  for  montlis 
10  the  cheerless  monotony  of  Clement's 
Inn,  the  day  was  a  perfsct  godsend, 
abd  I  rattled  at  my  utmost  speed 
along  the  shore,  castle-building,  like 
Aloaschar,  that  dreamiest  of  enthu- 
siasts. After  rounding  more  than 
one  small  bay  or  cove,  dotted  wirti 
iSsberrinen's  cottages,  I  popped  unex- 
pectedly on  a  deep  glen  or  gorge  that 
reminded  me  of  Shanklin  Chine,  and 
aaceniiing  a  steep  and  windrag  path 
thrckly  beset  with  brambles,  came  out 
upon  some  expansive  downs,  on  the 
highest  point  of  which,  about  a  mile 
inland,  the  ruins  in  question  were  si- 
tuated. They  were  those  of  a  small 
baronial  castle,  which  had  stfffered 
gteatly  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  had 
oeen  going  to  decay  ever  since.  C 
bad  hoped  I  should  have  been  alone 
ambng  them^  but  I  was  disappointed ; 
for  at  the  very  entrant^  under  an 
SVied  gateway,  stood  a  jmn^  lady, 
tketchme  an  opposite  window  in  a 
fiaudj  drawingroom  Album ;  and 
within,  in  that  part  of  the  castle  which 
bad  once  fornned  the  chapel,  were  a 
Jolly,  laughing  party,  consisting  of  a 
rosy  fdther  and  mother,  and  some  half 
^  dozen  children,squatted  round  a  grainy 
'  tomb,  which  served  ibr  a  table,  and 
husy  in  the  diseussion  of  cold  Ibwls, 
pkikled  p6rk»  and  '  bottted  porter. 
Here  was  an  agreeable  surprise  lor  a 
Unrcr  of  the  picturesque !  I  had  aoti- 
cipaicd  a  scene  worthy  to  be  portray- 
ed by  Wilson, and  lo!  I  beheld  one  fit 
only  to  be  illustrated  by  Cruickshank ! 
Away  went  all  my  airy  fhbrics,  and 
down  tumbled  fimcy  to  the  ffround 
with  a  fidi  as  humiliating  as  Muteiber's 


fwttk  heaven  to  earth.  Oh,  nofei*  let 
any  one,  who  has  the  s^ghteet  rever« 
ence  for  antiquity,  visit  ruins  that  have 
the  ifl-hick  to  moulder  near  a  water- 
ing-place. Cheapside  and  Co.  will  be 
sure  to  let  loose  their  Vandals  among 
them,  and  Clapham  Common  to  pre- 
fhne  their  solitudes  by  the  hungry 
clatter  of  her  jaws.    Conceive  bottiea 

Sorter  popping  and  fizzing  above  the 
uried  head  of  some  heroic  cavalier  1 
It  was  too  much  of  a  burlesques,  and 
without  staying  to  explore  them,  f 
quitted  the  outraged  ruins,  as  much 
annoyed  as  I  should  have  been  to  see 
''Buy  Warren%  Blacking"  chalked 
upon  tlra  walls  of  the  temple  of  The. 
sens  at  Athens ! 

On  my  retarn  home  by  the  sands,  1 
observed  a  crowd  of  people  hastening 
along  the  wooden  pier,  eagerty  watch* 
ing  a  steam^boat  which  had  Just  come 
smoking  Into  the  harbor  with  a  tidl 
as  long  and  black  as  Satan^s.  As  it 
was  one  of  those  cheap  steamers,  now 
so  much  in  fiaishion,  which  advertise  to 
take  passengers  fbr  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing,  I  took  for  granted  that  all 
Wapping  was  afloat ;  nor  was  I  muck 
out  in  my  reckoning-^judging  at  least 
from  certain  dialogues  which  i<^hanced 
to  overhear  between  a  smirkhig,  dou- 
ble-chianed  elderly  man  who  had  just 
landed,  and  sortie  friends  that  were 
welcoming  him  ariiore :— **  Grlad  to 
see  you ;  how  did  you  leave  Mrsr  P-^ 
and  the  little  'uns?"  ••Only  so  so; 
Mrs.  P— —  is  too  much  of  an  invalid 
to  think  of  taking  such  a  voyage  as 
this  here  Jnst  at  present ;  and  as  krc 
Poll,  she's  ill  a-bed,  of  the  measlei." 
**Ah,  them  measles  are  wery  trying; 
howsever,  we're  glad  you're  eome; 
yoa*ll  be  so  delighted  with  Ae  ^ace, 
you  can't  think;  sich  respectable 
company ;  regular  out-and-outers;'' 
«« Indeed!  then  it's  just  the  thins  Ibr 
me ;  I  can't  abide  any  thing  as  is  low ; 
none  of  rour  Qraveeend  or  Margate 
qnaHty  for  me,  as  I  told  Mrs.  P-— <— 
rother  night  when  we  were  supping 
at  Wauxhall ;  but  come  along ;  the 
sea  has  made  me  quite  peckish,  as  tiie 
saying  is" — with  which  words  tiie 
speaker  joined  bis  congenial  croiiies» 
and  away  they  all  trudged,  arotMn- 
arm^  towards  fhe'  High  Street  IttwL 
few  minutes  they  were  fdlowed  by  the 
rest  of  the  steamer's  crew,  who  kepi 
pouring  in  a  broad  stream  into  the 
town,  mingling  with  its  native  popo- 
latkm  like  the  muddy  correBt  of  the 
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KflQDett  mingliDg  with  the  purer  wa- 
ters (tf  the  Thames. 

•'Ab,  these   8team4>oats  I"  said  I» 
aDlUoquizing,  as  I  slowly  wound  my 
way  up  the  cliff;  "if  they  are  benefi- 
cial in  one  sense,  in  another  they  are 
injurious  to  society,  for  they  give  wings 
to  folly,  stimulus  to  extravagance,  and 
the directest encouragement  to thepre- 
tensions  of  upstart  vulgarity.    Tney 
have  already  revolutionized  the  whole 
Kentish  coast'-^ojplusticaied  the  High- 
land glen»— and  moculated  the  Swiss 
Alps  and  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  with 
t^  worst  and  most  expensive  tastes 
and  habits  of  Cockaigne.    Even  this 
sequestered,  and,  comparcitively  speak- 
ing, unattractive  s|>ot,  which,  but  two 
years  since,  was  visited  by  few  but  the 
nmilies  of  the  county  squirearchy — 
staid,  domestic  folk,  whose  notions  of 
watering-place  dissifiation  seldom  ex- 
tended beyond  a  ride  on  the  sands,  or 
an  occasional  ball  at  the  *  Crown,' — is 
DOW  fast  becominff  a  mere  appendase 
of  the  modem  Baoy  Ion.    Henceforth, 
it  must  have  its  tea^rdens  and  assem- 
bly-rooms— its  rafl^  and  races — ^its 
bi^aars  and  AthensBums — its  theatri- 
cal stars  and  last  new  opera-dancers — 
its  WelUugton  Crescents  and  Para- 
dise  rows,  without  number— and  who 
knows,  when  it  has  gained  the  recjui- 
site  pc^ulatk>n,  but  it  may  be  raised 
to  tne  rank  of  a  borough— sport  its 
Whig^  Tory,  and  Radical  faction — 
and  beeome  as  noisy,  feverish,  and  dis- 
contented as  it  once  was  the  reverse ! 
If  mind  in  its  march  would  but  take 
common-sense  al6ng  with  it,  such  a 
consummation  need  not  be  apprehend- 
ed»  but  it  hurries  oo  at  such  a, devil  of 
a  rate  that  it  fairly  disuwces  Reason. 
However,  it  is  useless  to  complain. 
We*are  a  generation  of  *  Young  Ra- 
pids,* and  our  national  motto,  like  his, 
IS,  *  Push  on— keep  moving,— no  mat- 
ter at  what  rate,  or  with  what  little 
judgment.    Alas!  the  peace;  the  se- 
dateness,  the  unaffected  orderly  habits 
of  our  forefathers  are  ill-exchanged 
fyr  the  feverish  love  of  stimulus  and 
,  novelty,  the  lust  of  pecuniary  aggran- 
dizement, and  that  headstrong,  specu- 
,  latlve  spirit,  which  creates  factitious 
wants  and  delusive  hopes,  generated 
h^  the  present  ungovemawe  noania 


for  steam-boats,  and.  more  especially^ 

railroads." 

These  crotchets  engrosaed  mr 
thoughts  till  I  reached  my  friend^s 
house,  where  I  found — ^welcome  appa* 
rition! — the  cloth  laid,  and  dinner 
awaiting  my  arrival.  Up  to  this  hour  I 
had  experienced  no  return  of  my  old 
ennui,so  enlivening  had  been  the  effects 
of  fresh  air  and  exercise ;  but  now  that 
the  evening  was  about  to  set  in,  I  be* 
gan  to  shrink  from  the  contemplatioa 
of  the  solitary,  monotonous  prospect 
before  me.  Accordingly,  shortly  aflet 
tea,  finding  that  withoat  some  active 
employment  everv  hour  would  appear 
twice  its  usual  length,  I  adjourned 
into  the  Picture  Gaflery — it  hiBui  fiir. 
nished  me  with  the  nieans  of  amuse- 
ment before,  why  should  it  not  do  so 
a^inl — and  looked  about  me  for  some 
picture  which  might  afford  me  a  ready 
subject  for  illustration.  While  busid 
in  my  inspection,  my  eye  chanced  to 
fall  on  a  small  hkhly  finbhed  paint- 
ing, in  imitation  ofme  Flemish  school, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  executed 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  and 
represented  two  figures  who  were  seat- 
ed in  a  ship's  cabin,  fast  asleep,  as 
though  they  had  been  overcome  by 
each  other's  dull  conversation,  or  else 
by  the  effects  of  too  ardent  a  devotkm 
to  Bacchus,  for  a  bottle  of  Hollands, 
half  emptied,  together  with  two  spaci- 
ous glasses,  lay  on  the  table  before 
them.  From  his  dress  and  aspect.  It 
was  evident  that  one  of  the  sleepets 
was  a  Dutchman;  the  other  struck 
me  as  having  been  intended  for  an 
Englishman ;  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  masts  of  several  Dutch- 
risj^ed  merchantmen  and  a  portion  of 
n  lighthouse  being  visible  through  the 
open  cabin-window,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  vessel  was  lyins  in 
some  foreign  port — possibly  Rotterdam 
—and  that  tJie  lively  Hollander  had 
come  on  board  to  drinlc  a  parting  glass 
with  his  friend  the  Englishman,  pie- 
vious  to  the  tatter's  departure.  Ima- 
gining this  ta  have  been  the  artisft 
notion,  1  set  to  and  penned  the  follow- 
ing tale,  in  which  it  has*  been  my  chief 
object  to  inculcate  a  useful  mofal 
through  the  medium  of  fiction. 
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The  Chapter  of  Accidents. 


EvEBY  one  knows,  or  should  know, 
the  small   old-fashioned  house,  with 
the  row  of  dwarf  elms  in  front,  which 
stands  at   one   corner  of  the  street 
that  looks  out  on  the  grand  canal  of 
Rotterdam.     It  is  the  snuggest  and 
tidiesi  of  domiciles,  fit  ab(Se  for  an 
orderly,  pacific  bachelor,  and  was  ac- 
cordingly tenanted  by  Mynheer  Pe- 
ter Klootz,  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Rotterdam,  the  whole  course  of  whose 
life,  up  to  the  period  at  which  this  tale 
opens,  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  proverb,  that  "  some  men  are  born 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths.'* 
Peter  was  one  who  had  risen  from 
small  beginnings  to  a  state  of  compa- 
rative affluence ;  he  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  sagacity;  neither  could 
he  put  in  any  claim  to  the  praise  of 
eiuiiordinary   enterprise  or  activity  ; 
nevertheless,  the  stream  of  his  prospe- 
rity hud  never  once  known  check  nor 
hindrance.    His  relations  invariably 
made  a  point  of  dying  and  leaving  him 
legacies  just  at  the  fitting  juncture  ; 
his  goods  were  always  disposed  of  in 
foreign  markets  to   advantage ;    his 
home  dealings  were  equally  satisfac- 
tory ;  in  short,  he  seemed  born  to  g6t 
00,  whether  he  would  or  no.    He  was 
fairly  shoved  up  the  ladder  of  prospe- 
rity.   Equally  fortunate  was  he  with 
respect  to  character.    It  was  not  his 
feult  thai,  all  the  respectable  folks  of 
Rotterdam  were  constantly    echoing 
the  praises  of  Peter  Klootz.    He  had 
no  ambition — not  he !— to  be  thought 
more  moral,    devout,  or  benevolent 
than  his  neighbors ;  he  merely  desi- 
red to  keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
^d  jog-trot  it  through  life,  troubling 
a>oae,  and  untroubled  himself;  yet, 
somehow  or  other,  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation  for  being  all  that  a  Dutch- 
man should  be.    The  truth  is,  \  repeat, 
It  was  his  destiny  to  be  lucky,  and  he 
could  no  more  help  it  than  an  Irish- 
Jpan,  in  the  exuberance  of  his  affec- 
t|OQ,can  help  breaking  his  best  friend's 
aead  at  a  fair. 

Fortunate,  thrice  fortunate  Peter! 
Rut  no,  not  wholly  so,  for  he  was  still 
a  bachelor.  Thiareflectlon  occasion- 
^  him  many  a  thoughtful  moment ; 
wherefore,  on  his  retirement  from  bu- 
siness, having  leisure  to  think  of  minor 
ntatters,  be  began  tg  take  into  serious 
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consideration  the  propriety  of  looking 
out  for  a  wife,  who  might  mend  his 
stockings  when  they  require  it — air 
his  woollen  hose— replenish  his  empty 
pipe— think  highly  of  his  worst  jokes 
— get  his  meals  ready  betimes — keep 
his  bed  warm  at  night — and  save  him 
a  world  of  expense  and  trouble  by  of- 
ficiating in  the  triple  capacity  of  nurse, 
mistress,  and  housekeeper. 

Having  well  considered  the  jiature 
of  the  articl6  he  wanted,  he  found— or 
fancied  he  found— every  domestic  re- 

?uisite  in  the  person  of  Miss  Barbara 
anson,  the  only  child  of  a  respectable 
civic  functionary  of  Rotterdam.  To 
this  worthy  man  Peter  made  his  pro- 
posals, and  was  accepted  as  his  son- 
in-law,  quite  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
for  no  father,  who  had  his  daughter's 
well-doing  at  heart,  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  rejecting  the  addresses  of 
so  exemplary  a  citizen  as  Mynheer 
Klootz  —  especially  as,  besides  his 
other  qualifications,  he  was  of  singu- 
larly engaging  aspect,  being  as  br<md 
and  compact  as  a  Dutch  lugger,  with 
a  countenance  as  serene  as  a  sheep's, 
legs  of  equal  thickness  all  the  way 
down,  and  a  temper  which  was  as 
seldom  ruffled  as  the  canal  that  slept 
in  front  of  his  dwelling. 

»*And  now  that  I  have  given  my 
conseht;"  said  Miss  Barbara's  papa, 
as  he  was  one  evening  talking  over  the 
matter  with  Peter^  "let  me  congra- 
tulate you,  my  dear -friend,  on  the 
happiness  in  store  for  you.  With 
your  noble  and  generous  qualities,  to 
say  nothing  of  your  handsome  for- 
tune "— 

'*Not  so  fost^  Mynheer  Janson. 
My  fortune  is  by  no  means  so  hand- 
some  as  you  may  think.  Were  it 
equal  to  what  yours  is,  then  indeed 
you  might  call  it  handsome,  and  ex- 
pect me  to  make  as  noble  and  gene- 
rous a  use  of  it  as  you  have  always 
done,  and  I  am  sure  always  will  ao» 
with  yours." 

This  sly  hint  convinced  old  Janson 
that  his  intended  son-in-law  was  quite 
as  wide  awake  as  himself;  so,  dismiss- 
in^  all  idea  of  further  compliment,  he 
said,  ''And  now  let's  come  to  busi- 
ness. What  settlements  do  you  pro- 
pose to  make  on  my  girl  1" 

•«  Well  put,"  replied  Peter.    ••  Pll 
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settle  OD  her,  for  her  sole  and  uocoo- 
troUed  use,  iust  the  same  sum  that  you 
do,  which  I  call  acting  liberally ;  for, 
of  course,  you  will  do  your  utmost  for 
your  own  flesh  and  blood/' 

•*0h,  of  course,"  said  Mynheer 
Janson,  testily ;  ^  but,  my  excellent 
friend,  do,  pray,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  differeuce  of  age  between 
yourself  and  my  daughter.  Barbara 
IS  only  Just  turned  twenty  •four ;  and 
you  are— say  fiftv  or  thereabouts.*' 

"Fifty!"  interrupted  Peter,  "no 
such  thmg ;  1  shall  not  be  forty-five 
till  next  month— just  in  my  prime." 

*•  Exactly  so ;  nevertheless,  I  really 
cannot  help  thinking,  considering  the 
disparity  of  years  between  you  and 
Barbara— you'll  excuse  my  plain 
speaking,  Mynheer,  for  I  do  it  with 
the  best  intentions — ^that  the  very  least 
you  can  do  is  to  double  the  portion  I 
bestow  on  my  child,  I  know  the 
world  expects  it  of  you." 

"Can't  help  what  the  world  ex- 
pects," said  Feter;  "these  are  hard 
times, /leighbor;  not  what  they  were 
when  you  and  I  were  young  —  that  is 
to  say,  younger  than  we  now  are." 

"Very  true — but  business  is  busi- 
ness ;"  and,  as  he  uttered  this  senten- 
tious aphorism,  Mynheer  Janson  clap- 
ped his  hands  on  his  knees,  and,  bend- 
ing forward,  looked  at  Peter  with  his 
shrewdest  and  most  commercifd  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"I  feel  the  full  force  of  your  re- 
mark," rejoined  the  sentimental  suitor: 
"and,  therefore,  though  I  love  your 
daughter  as  much  as  a  reasonable  man 
can  be  expected  to  do,  yet  I  certainly 
cannot  >nink  of 

"Fin  afraid  then  w^  shant  be 
likely  to  deal." 

"  Humph !"  exclaimed  Peter ;  "sor- 
ry for  that;',  and  was  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  his  chair,  when  suddenly, 
through  the  half-closed  door  of  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  he  caught  sight  of 
the  pretty,  plump  face  of  Barbara, 
who  was  seated  near  an  open  window, 
singing  a  Dutch  love-song,  and  jerking 
out  one  of  the  neatest  little  feet  you 
perhaps  ever  saw.  The  sight  of  this 
bewitching  apparition,  and  still  more 
the  sentiment  she  threw  into  the  most 
melodious  language  on  earth,  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  susceptible  soul  of  her 
admirer,  that  he  blushed,  simpered, 
looked  foolish,  and  heaved  one  of 
tho^e  profound,  touching  sighs  which 
come  so  gracefully  from  a  short,  fat 


man  of  forty-five,  the  thickest  part  of 
whose  face  is  downwards,  like  a  pyra^ 
mid. 

Old  Janson  marked  his  erooUoB, 
and  adroitly  observed,"  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  my  girl  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  in  Rotterdam.  She  sings 
like  any  cherub" 

"  She  does  indeed,"  quoth  the  irre- 
solute Mynheer  Klootz. 

"  And  as  for  settling  accounts,  and 
looking  sharp  after  servants" 

"Ay,  ay,  that's  the  point  I  look 
to,"  interposed  Peter,  witn  vivacity. 

"Then  Barbara  is  the  very  giri  to 
suit  you — always  supposing  tnat  yea 
will  lake  her  education  as  a  set-off 
against  your  settlement." 

"  Well,  well.  Mynheer  Janson; 
in  an  affair  of  this  sort  I  don't  care  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain." 

"  It  is  to  be  a  match  then  1" 

"  Yes,  I  undertake — you  are  rather 
hard  on  me  though ;  upon  my  life 
you  are — ^to  double  whatever  sum  you 
may  think  fit  to  settle  on  your  chifd." 

"  Good  ;  and  I  undertake  to  make 
her  turn  off  that  idle  penniiesi, 
young  fellow,  who  has  been  dancing 
attendance  on  her  for  the  last  month. 
Of  course  you  have  given  Barbara  a 
a  hint  of  your  intentions  towards 
her!" 

"Not  I,"  replied  Peter;  "what 
should  I  do  that  for?  You  are  her 
father,  so  of  course  I  came  to  yoa 
first.  But  what  were  you  saying  about 
a  young  man  just  now  1" 

"Oh,  a  mere  nothing,  not  worth 
repeating ;"  and  so  saying,  Mynheer 
Janson  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation,  which  was  taking  a  turn 
he  did  not  altogether  approve,  by 
pleading  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  Barbara  without 
further  delay. 

When  Peter  called  next  day,  he 
was  introduced  in  form  to  the  younc 
lady  as  her  affianced  husband ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  news  of  her  intend- 
ed marriage  get  wind,  than  every  body 
said  how  lucky  she  was  to  have  se- 
cnred  such  a  prize  as  Mynheer  KlootK. 
He  was  none  of  your  gay,  thought- 
less, young  spendthrifts  ;  but  a  msn 
of  sound,  weu-wearing  qualities,  who 
could  not  fail  to  make  any  womin 
happy.  Would  that  Barbara  could 
have  thought  so ;  but  it  was  impossi- 
ble ;  her  heart  was  already  lost  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery ! 

After  a  fortnight^s  sedate  coiu1ship» 
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doriog  which  the  father  and  son  were 
very  nearly  having  a  second  split  up- 
on settlements,  and  the  helpless  victim 
was  specially  miserable,  though  she 
stood  too  much  in  awe  or  her  father  to 
reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  her  grief, 
the  wedding-day  was  fixed,  and 
Peter  at  the  very  summit  of  his  fe- 
licity. 

Oq  the  evening  previous  to  that 
eventful  day,  as  he  was  indulging  in  a 
pensive  stroll  along  the  borders  of  the 
picturesque  canal,  he  chanced  to  en- 
counter an  old  acquaintance,  with 
whom,  in  his  dajrs  of  trade,  he  had 
occasionally  been  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
acting business.  He  was  an  English- 
man, but  of  Dutch  extraction,  who, 
having  come  to  Rotterdam  for  the 
purpose  of  winding  up  the  affairs  of  a 
deceased  brother,  was  now  on  his  road 
to  the  quay,  where  lay  the  packet  in 
which  he  was  to  eml>ark  for  London 
^e  was  a  small  merchant  there,  con- 
nected with  the  Rotterdam  trade — 
the  instant  the  wind  should  serve. 
The  recognition  was  mutually  a^ree- 
ahle :  eacn  had  a  hundred  gossiping 
enquiries  to  make  of  the  other ;  so  it 
was  agreed,  aAer  a  faint  show  of  re- 
sistance on  Peter's  part,  that  be  should 
accompany  Stubbs  on  board,  and  have 
an  hour  or  two's  social  chit-chat  with 
him,  as  the  vessel,  it  was  understood, 
would  not  sail  till  late  at  night. 

On  entering  the  cabin  the  two 
friends  set  to*  without  an  instant's 
deky,  at  serious,  steady  tippline;  for 
Beier,  generally  speaking, was  a  thirsty 
soul,  and  his  companion  of  a  saturnine, 
dyapectic  temperament  that  stood  in 
constant  need  of  a  stimulus.  The  ge- 
nerous liquor  soon  produced  its  usual 
good  effects.  Dull  jokes  were  cracked, 
Md  still  duller  anecdotes  told,  till  at 
length,  after  they  had  worn  away  an 
hour  in  various  conversation,  oblivious 
of  every  thing  except  the  exc^ing 
comfort  of  their  situation,  Peter  began 
to  feel  an  irresistible  drowsiness  steal 
over  htm ;  and  afler  bobbing  his  head 
up  and  down,  like  a  Chinese  mandarin 
on  a  manteUpiece,  he  fell  fast  asleep, 
an  ejtample  which  was  soon  followed 
by  his  frisky  associate. 

Their  nap  had  continued  a  conside- 
raide  time--for  a  Dutch  nap,  like  a 
Dutch  story,  is  apt  to  be  a  lengthy 
one— when  they  were  roused  by  a 
«udden,  impetuous  movement  of  the 
teasel.  Our  hero  was  the  first  to  wake, 
and  rubbing  his  eyes,  hurried  up  on 


deck  with  a  view  to  return '  to  land  ; 
hut  what  was.  the  worthy  m^n's  as- 
tonishment, when  he  found  the  ship 
under  full  sail,  and  the  port  of  Rotter- 
dam already  dwindled  to  a  mere  speck 
in  the  twilight  horizon?  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  What,  on 
his  voyage  to  London,  he  who  wa^^  to 
be  married  early  on  the  morrow !  Was 
ever  such  a  catastrophe ! 

For  some  minutes  he  stood  like  one 
planet-struck ;  at  length,  rushing  up  to 
the  man  at  the  helm,  ••Stop  the  ship," 
he  exclaimed,  •*  and  put  me  on  shore," 
unconscious  of  the  absurdity  he  was 
uttering. 

••On  shore  1"  said  the  helmsman, 
with  a  grave,  husky  laugh,  like  the 
gruff  ba-a  of  an  old  ram,  •♦ay,  ay, 
when  we  reach  it,  which  will  not  be 
for  some  time,  I  guess." 

Peter  was  yet  about  to  reply  with  as 
inuch  of  indignation  as  was  compati- 
ble with  his  nature,  when  the  ship, 
giving  another  heavy  roll  as  she  went 
off  on  a  fresh  tack,  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  arms  of  Stubbs,  who  was  sta- 
ring open-mouthed  beside  him.  On 
refining  his  equilibrium,  our  hero 
insisted  on  seeing  the  skipper,  a  wary 
old  man  with  a  wnite  fishy  eye,  from 
whom,  however,  he  gained  no  more 
satisfactory  information  than  that  as 
they  were  likely  to  have  a  rough  pas- 
sage, he  should  not  be  able  to  set  him 
on  shore  'till  they  reached  the  Thames. 

••  Good  God  !"  exclaimed  t|te  as- 
tonished  Peter,  ••here  is  a  pretty  bu- 
siness. And  I  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried the  first  thing  in  the  morning ! 
What  will  Barbara  sa^ — what  will 
her  father  say— what  will  all  Rotter- 
dam  say  ?  I  shall  be  pointed  at  as  a 
madman,  and  hooted  by  all  the  little 
boys  in  the  city.  Oh  dear — oh  dear 
— what  will  become  of  me !" 

At-  these  words,  all  who  heard  him 
burst  into  vociferous  laughter  ;  but  his 
companion  gravely  said,  ••Don't  be 
agitated,  Mynheer  Klootz ;  who  knows 
but  we  may  have  a  short  and  pleasant 
voyage :  though,  to  be  sure,  as  the  Cap- 
tain  says,  it  does  look  n,  fearful  nl^ht." 

•'  And  what  consolation  is  this  to 
me  1"  answered  Peter,  sulkily. 

•*  I  do  not  mention  it  in  the  way  of 
consolation,  but  of  resignation,  for 
what  can't  be  cured,  must  be" — -- 

Before  he  could  complete  the  sen- 
tonce,the  shi  p  began  to  roll  and  plunse 
in  a  most  ferocious  manner,  innulteTy 
to   Peter's   disgust  and  affright,  who 
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with  difficulty  made  his  way  into  the 
cabin,  where—it  being  by  this  time 
pitch-dark — he  threw  himself  on  the 
floor,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  few 
hours*  repose.  But  sleep  had  fted  his 
-  eyelids,  so  incessant  was  the  din  over- 
head, and  with  such  eccentric  and  in- 
tolerable vivacity  did  the  smack  per- 
sist in  ploughing  her  way  through  the 
tumbling  billows. 

Towards  moaning  the  gale  had  con- 
siderably decreased,  but  the  swell  that 
it  left  behind  it  was  even  more  annoy- 
ing. A  brisk  movement  may  be  en- 
dured, but  the  slow,  heavy  roll  of  a 
laboring  vessel  is  enough  to  revolu- 
tionize the  stomach  of  nn  Esquimaux. 
Peter  was  no  sailor,  and  accordingly, 
shortly  after  daybreak,  he  began  to 
experience  certain  premonitorytwitch- 
ings  in  the  epigastrum,  that  set  him 
gaping  like  one  who  had  just  finished 
tlie  perusal  of  Dr.  Bowring*s  Batavian 
Anthology. 

His  friend  observed  these  symptoms, 
and  assisting  him  to  get' upon  his  legs, 
said,  "  Yhis  is  a  very  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament.  Mynheer  Klootz,  but  let  us 
hope  that,*  whatever  else  may  happen, 
at  least  you  will  not  be  sea-sick." 

Hardly  were  the  words  spoken,  than 
Peter,  cramming  his  handkerchief  into 
his  mouth,  rushed  up  on  deck,  his  face 
while  as  a  plaster  of  Paris  bust,  and 
the  cold  sweat  trembling  on  his  fore- 
head. 

**  My  poor  Peter !"  exclaimed  Stubbs, 
"I  would  not  discourage  you  for  the 
world,  but  I  feared  it  would  be  so. 
When  once  these  paroxysms  begin, 
you  have  no  notion  how  long  they  con- 
tinue. I  should  not  wonder  if  you 
were  to  be  ill  all  the  way  to  the  Norc. 
Good  Heavens,  how  blue  your  nose 
is !     Are  you  so  very  sick  V* 

All  this  time  Peter's  head  and  shoul- 
^  ders  were  hanging  over  the  vessel's 
side,  while  at  intervals  he  kept  ex- 
claiming, "I  shall  die — I  am  sure  I 
shall.  And  I  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried !  Oh,  my  bowels !"  and  down 
went  fiis  head  still  lower  than  beiore. 
Who  has  not  suffered  from  sea- 
sickness 1 — that  remorseless  fiend  who, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  intelli- 
gence norrespectability,raakes  a  point 
of  setting  at  defiance  all  the  decorums 
of  etiquette,  all  the  graces  of  attitude, 
all  the  claims  of  humanity.  I  have 
seen  dignifiedstaiesmen,lovcly  women, 
poets  of  the  most  romantic  and  di- 
vines of  the  most  spiritual  cast  of 
countenance,  all  huddled  together  at 


a  ship's  side  with  a  confbsion  truly 
humiliating,  yellow  as  daffodils,  and 
moaning  as  dismally  as  the  north  wind 
whistling  through  the  key-hole  of  a 
back  attic.  St  a-sickness  !  The  very 
word  is  an  emetic,  and  I  heave  while 
I  write  it. 

"  My  poor  dear  Peter,"  said  Stubbs, 
observing  the  Dutchman's  forlorn  con- 
dition, "don't  give  way,  but  take  it 
coolly,  as  1  do.  Is  there  any  thing  I 
can  do  for  you !  any  thing  you  could 
fancy  to  eat  or  drink  1  Speak  but  the 
word,  and  you  shall  have  it.  What 
would  you  say  now  to  a  nice  savory 
bit  of  fat  bacon  V* 

"  Oh,  Lord !"  exclaimed  the  suf- 
ferer, turning  towards  Stubbs  with  an 
expression  of  countenance  that  might 
have  melted  the  soul  of  an  iceberg, 

"for  God's  sake" He    could   get 

no  farther,  but  again  dropped  bishe^d 
like  some  delicate  floweret  bending 
under  the  influence  of  a  hurricanp. 
But  enough  on  this  distressing  theme; 
suffice  to  say  <hat,  af\er  a  tempestuous 
voyage,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  Mynheer  Klootz  lay  half-dead 
on  the  cabin  floor  covered  over  with  a 
tarpaulin — for  every  berth  was  occa- 
pied-T-the  ship  entered  the  Thames, 
and  for  the  first  time  Peter  was  able 
to  uplift  his  head,  look  about  him,  and, 
as  he  eloquently  phrased  it,  "  pick  a 
bit  of  something  nourishing.**  On 
landing  in  the  classic  vicmity  of 
Wapping,  he  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Stubbs,  who,  accompany, 
mg  him  toasmdll  hotel  near  the  river, 
left  him  alone  in  the  coffee-room,  with 
a  promise  that  when  he  had  transacted 
some  business  which  required  his  im- 
mediate attention,  he  would  return 
and  escort  him  to  his  own  lodgings. 

Unluckily  for  Mynheer  Klootz,  it 
happened  that  an  inquest  had  been 
held  at  the  hotel  but  a  short  thnc  be- 
fore his  arrival  on  the  body  of  a  fb- 
reigner  (name  unknown)who  had  been 
found  by  the  chambermaid  dead  in  his 
bed  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  ;  and 
some  of  the  jury,  together  with  the 
surgeon  who  had  assisted  at  the  inv-es- 
tigiition,  were  still  in  the  coffee-roora, 
indemnifying  theihselves  for  the  labor 
of  enquiry  by  a  bowl  of  rum-punch. 

No  sooner  had  Stubbs  quitted  hrm, 
than  Peter  seated  himself,  "  like  a  star 
apart*'  from  these  sage  gossips,  in  a, 
retired  corner  of  the  room,  with  his 
head  buried  in  the  palms  of  his  hands, 
while  every  now  and  then,  as  he  be- 
thought him  of  Barbara,  a  sigh,  heavy 
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as  a  Parliameotary  speech  on  tlie  Bud- 
|et,  would  force  its  way  up  through 
Bis  thorax.  W^bile  thus  absorbed  in 
reverie,  the  waiter  happened^ to  get 
sight  of  him,  and  struck  with  jits  mys- 
terious manner,  advanced  to  his  box 
with  the  professional  inquiry  o(  'Mid 
you  call,  sir  V  Whereupon  Peter, 
pointing  to  an  empty  tumbler  thatsiood 
near  him,  made  shiH  to  pronounce  the 
words  ••shin  and  vnter,"  almost  the  only 
English  words-^with  the  exception  of 
•  Grot  dam,"  which  every  foreigner  has 
by  heart— with  which  he  was  acquaint- 
ed. The  instant  the  liquor  was  brought, 
Peter  despatched  it  at  a  gulp — for  his 
late  calamity  had  endowed  him  with  a 
twenhr  Dutchman-power  of  swallow 
--^nd  before  the  surprised  official 
could  quit  his  presence,  he  made  signs 
for  another  tumbler,  which  was  pre- 
sejited  to  him  by  the  landlord  himself. 

Meantime  the  oddity  of  our  hero*s 
manner  be^^an,  as  wto  natural,  to  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  the  jurymen.  At 
first  they  contented  themselves  with 
inerely  staring  at  him ;  then,  as  his 
disquietude  s^wed  no  signs  of  abate* 
'Bent,  they  shrusged  their  shoulders 
mysteriously,  andat  last  fell  to  whis- 
pering togelUer:  while  the  sureeon 
beckoning  the  waiter,  said  something 
to  hini,  which  brought  the  landlord 
again  into  the  room. 

"Very  suspicious,'*  whispered  the 
snrgeon  to  Boniface ;  *' can't  say  I  like 
the  roll  of  the  poor  gentleman's  eye." 
I  "You  don't  say  so!"  replied  the 
landlord,  with  naarked  vexation;  **hcre*s 
another  inquest,  then,  (  suppose.  It's 
devilish  hard  people  can't  make  away 
with  themselves  in  somebody  else  s 
house.  I  thought  the  gentleman's 
manner  strange  when  I  brought  him 
hia  gin  and  water.  But  Til  turn  him 
out.^' 

**  No^  no ;  take  no  notice  for  a  mi- 
nute or  two^  but  leave  all  to  me;  I 
know  the  way  of  these  folks." 

While  this  conversation  was  going 
forward,  Peter,  accidentally  casting  his 
eyes  about  him,  observed  every  one  in 
the  room  staring  at  him  in  a  most  sig- 
BiQcant  manner,  and,  annoyed  by  such 
impertineQce,  he  drew  the'  red  curtains 
of  nis  box,  which  effectually  screened 
liim  from  observation.  This,  of  course, 
<Mkied  to  the  su^icions  of  the  partv, 
^•pecially  the  surgeon's,  who  instantly 
qi^ted  his  seat,  and  stationed  himself, 
together  with  the  landlord,  behind 
the  cuctaiiis  of  the  DutchoMui's  box« 
ST* 


through  a  small  rent  in  which  they 
could  watch  his  motions  undetected. 

For  some  time  Peter  remained 
gloomily  passive,  sipping  his  gin  and 
water  oy  way  of  occupation  until 
Stubbs  should  return;  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  drink  away  the 
headache  which  his  late  sickness  had 
left  behind  it,  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  paper  containing  some  soda 
powders,  with  which  his  dyspeptic 
friend  had  supplied  him  on  board  the 
smack,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pouring 
one  of  them  into  his  glass,  when  the 
surgeon,  convinced  by  this  that  his 
suspicions  were  well  founded,  and  that 
the  unhappy  gentleman  was  about  to 
take  arsenic,  rushed  forward  and  seized 
his  tumbler,  while  at  the  same  mo- 
ment,  the  landlord  laid  the.  violent 
hand  of  possession  on  his  arm,  ex- 
claiming the  while,  •*  my  ffood  sir,  my 
dear  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't ! — 
good  God,  is  not  one  corpse  enough 
at  a  time  1  Why,  I  shall  nave  every 
room  in  the  houMC  filled  with  them  \^ 

This  struggle  gathered  all  the  jury 
about  Peter's  box,  who  kept  turning 
his  eyes  from  one  to  another,  as  if  he  • 
fancied  they  were  all  mad  together; 
but  when,  despite  his  entreaties  to  be 
lefi  unmolested,  he  found  the  landlord 
persist  in  holding  him  fast,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  extreme  measures,  and  in 
the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  applied  bis 
clenched  fist  to  the  publican's  skull, 
which  testified  to  the  assault  by  a  re. 
verberation  like  that  of  a  hollow  drum. 

"  Hold  him  fast,"  exclaimed  the 
surgeon,  retreating  discreetly  behind 
the  broad  shelter  of  the  landlord's 
back,  "  while  I  keep  my  eye  fixed  on 
him;"  saying  which,  he  popped  his 
head  over  the  other's  shoulder,  and 
looked  at  Peter  with  an  authoritative 
and  awful. sternness,  intended  to  cow 
him  into  submission.  But  this  optical 
experiment  was  lost  on  the  Dutchman, 
for  he  spluttered,  stormed,  and  strug*- 
gled  desperately  to  free  himself  from 
uie  pubbcan's  grasp,  whom  the  sur* 
geon  meantime  kept  exhorting  to  per- 
severance in  such  terms  as,  ^'nold 
him  tight-^the  paroxysm  is  on  him — 
he's  dangerous  now." 

And  so,  indeed,  it  proved ;  for  ere 
the  speaker  could  conclude  his  exhor- 
tation, down  went  the  landl(»rd  on  the 
sandal  floor  of  the  cofiee-room,  over- 
turning the  table  in  his  descent,  and 
depositing  it  on  the  foot  of  the  fore* 
nnaov  who  w$s  only  just  xecovering 
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from  a  fierce  fit  of  the  gout  in  his 
great  toe.  The  exasperated  juryman, 
shrieking  with  torture,  rushed  in  on 
Peter  like  n  mad  bull,  and  afler  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  succeeded,  by  the  aid 
of  the  surgeon,  the  landlord,  and  the 
waiter's  while  napkin,  in  tying  his 
hands  behind  htm. 

Poor  Peter !  never  did  mortal  wight 
look  more  perplexed  or  foolish  than  he 
did  at  this  trying  moment.  All  was 
an  enigma  to  him,  which  became  slijl 
more  inexplicable,  when  his  victors, 
having  reduced  him  to  a  ^ate  of  sulky 
inertness,  drew  up  in  front  of  his  box, 
and  proceeded  to  hold  a  council  of  war 
on  him. 

"  He  must  be  bled  and  put  to  bed 
instantly,"  said  the  man  of  medicine, 
"after  which  a  barber  must  be  sent 
for  to  shave  his  head.  You  see  he's 
quiets  now,  which  is  the  best  time  for 
operating." 

"And  who's  to  pay  the  bill?"  en- 
quired the  cautious  landlord.     "Pm 


sorry  now  I  ever  meddled  with  the 

Eoor  gentleman,  for  I  dare  say  he'd 
ave  gone  away  quietly  enough  if  we 
had  but  let  him  have  his  own  way." 

"  D— n  him,"  said  the  ferocious 
foreman,  **  he's  lamed  me  for  a  month 
at  least,  so  shave  his  head  by  all 
means,  and  gag  him  if  he  cries  out." 

The  discussion  was  still  going  for- 
ward, the  surgeon  insisting  on  bleed- 
ing, and  the  landlord  with  equal  por- 
liniicity  on  getting  rid  of  the  strange 
gentleman, when  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  by  the  entrance  of  Stubbs 
into  the  coffee-room.  To  him  our 
aggrieved  Dutchman  told  his  story, 
which  being  repeated  to  those  who 
stood  round  him,  the  mistake  was  in- 
stanlly  cleared  up ;  and  Peter,  re- 
gardless of  the  apologies  tendered  to 
him  by  the  landlord  and  the  surgeon, 
accompanied  his  friend  to  his  lod -rings, 
croaking  all  the  way  like  a  buli-frog 
in  a  Dutch  marsh. 


Part  II. 


About  a  stone's-throw  from  Russell 
Square  there  is  a  formal  old-fashioned 
street,  one  side  of  which  consists  of 
small  houses,  the  majority  of  which 
arc  usually  let  out  in  lodgings  to  the 
minor  class  of  merchants,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic,  who,  having  no  city 
establishment  of  their  own,  content 
themselves  with  a  merecounting-house; 
or  to  single  gentlemen,  of  slender  in- 
come, from  the  country,  who  come 
one  week  and  take  wing  the  next. — 
The  other  side  consists  of  a  quaint 
range  of  dingy  buildings,  vast  in  struc- 
ture, aristocratic  in  aspect,  with  lofty 
entrance-halls,  broad  stone  staircases, 
and  sculptured  doorways  of  a  pattern 
now  all  but  extinct.  During  the  ma- 
jor pan  of  the  ISih  century  this  street 
—or  rather  this  side  of  it,  for  the  other 
was  not  then  built — was  one  of  the 
favorite  abodes  of  metropolitan  wealth 
and  rank ;  but  its  glory  has  long  since 
departed  from  it,  and  few,  save  those 
in  Its  immediate  neighborhood,  know 
it  even  by  name.  Towards  the  west 
it  expands  into  an  antiquated  square, 
the  garden  of  which  is  laid  out  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  with  a 
wooden  statue  of  a  crowned  king  at 
one  end,  and  a  dumpy  church  at  the 
other,  hard  by  which  stands  a  cobbler's 
stall ;  and  eastward,  it  terminates  in  a 


bustling  thoroughfare — the  only  con- 
venient way  by  which  horses  and  car- 
riages can  approach  it.  Pass  by  this 
street  at  any  hour  of  the  dhy  you 
please,  and  scarce  a  soul  shall  you 
meet  with,  except,  perhaps,  some  prim 
old  lady  creeping  stiffly  along  with  a 
powdered  footman  behind  her,  or  a 
veteran  lawyer  retired  from  the  world* 
and  anxious  for  solitude.  It  is  :i  co- 
lony complete  in  itself,  unknown  to 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  voted  "  low  " 
by  the  upstart  world  of  commerce,  its 
aristocruticside  being  in  habited  chiefly 
by  sedate  formal  families  of  the  middfe 
class,  who,  too  old  or  too  stubborn  to 
fall  in  with^  the  march  of  mind,  still 
adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors 
by  eating  fish  with  a  fork,  and  persist- 
ing in  the  vulgarity  of  Port  after 
cheese. 

It  was  in  this  street,  recommended 
to  him,  no  doubt,  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  lodgings,  its  convenient  distance 
from  the  city,  and  more  especially  by 
its  grave,  quiet  aspect,  that  our  hero  s 
friend  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Hither, 
late  in  the  evening,  he  bfbught  the 
perplexed  Peter,  who,  pleased  to  find 
himself  in  a  tenement  as  noiseless  ap- 
parently as  his  own  snng  one  at  Rot- 
terdam, began  to  pluck  up  heart,  attd 
to  speculate  on  the  tid vent  of  sapper, 
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which  Stubbs  bad  ordered  on  their 
arrival,  with  feelings  approaching  to 
comploceoey. 

"At  length,"  quoth  he,  as  he  threw 
himself  baclc  in  aeozy  ami-chair,  and 
Rtretched  out  his  legs  to  their  full  ex- 
tent,  "at  length  I  shall  have  a  few 
hours'  quiet;  and  Heaven  knows,  I 
deserve  it,  for  never  was  man  so  vil- 
lanoasly  used  as  I  have  been  within 
the  last  few  days!  But  here's  sup- 
per," he  added,  in  a  more  playful  tone, 
"this is  consoling  at  any  rate;"  with 
which  words  he  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  cold  ham  and  oysters  with  a  steady 
determination  of  purpose  that  might 
h  ive  become  an  alderman  at  a  turtle- 
feast. 

When  the  tray  was  moved,  a 
hapdsome  allowance  of  Hollands,  with 
a  jugof  hot  and  cold  water,  was  placed 
oa  the  table ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  for  half  an  hour,  Peter  found  his 
tongue: — *♦!  suppose  the  Rotterdam 
packet  will  sail  to  morrow,  or  the  day 
after  at  farthest  t" 

"The  day  after.  But  rrow  that 
you  are  here,  won't  you  stay  the  week 
outi  I  can  supply  yoi»  with  every 
thing  that  is  requisite." 

*'  No,  no ;  I  must  hasten  back  to 
Barbara,  who  will  be  in  agonies  until  I 
return.  Poor  thing,  what  must  be  her 
state  of  mind,  so  fond  as  she  is  of  me ! 
Capital  Hollands  this — almost  as  good 
.as  we  get  at  Rotterdam.  Well,  to 
think  that  I,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
should  have  been  mistaken  for  a — ^an- 
other glass,  did  you  say  1  With  all 
my  heart,"  and  Peter  promptly  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  the  "  old 
familiar"  beverage.  A  pipe  completed 
his  enjoyment,  and  he  continued  smok- 
ing and  tippling,  and  chatting  between 
whiles,  with  uncommon  diligence,  till 
it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night, 
when  his  friend,  having  previously  or- 
dered the  only  vacant  bed,  which  was 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  begot  ready 
for  him,  he  retired  to  his  attic  dormi- 
tory. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  in  the  middle 
watch  of  the  night,  when  the  star  and 
bustle  of  active  life  were  dying  away 
in  the  mighty  Babylon ;  when  the 
cats  were  squalling  from  the  house- 
tops, the  Jarvies  slinking;  home,bna  by 
one,  from  their  respective  stalids,  and 
ghosts,  burglars,  and  policemen  were 
alone  on  the  alert :— ^at  this  solemn 
hour  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  colony  of 
fleas,  who  had  for  some  time  beea  settled 


undisturbed  in  Peter's  bedroom,  roused, 
doubtlesd,  by  the  deep  bass  of  his  so- 
norous  proboscis,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to -quit  their  hiding-places,  and 
see  what  Providence,  who  teedeth  the 
young  ravens,  had  sent  them  in  the 
way  of  provender.  Being  free-born 
British  fleas,  reared  and  educated  un- 
der a  tolerant  and  enlightened  mo- 
narchy,they  thought,plansibly  enough, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  first  legitimate  oppoitu- 
nity  that  presented  itself  of  idemnify 
ing  themselves  and  their  families  for 
a  long  undesired  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food — the  bed  having  been  for 
some  nights  without  an  occupant — 
and,  accordingly,  they  pounced  upon 
the  slumbering  Dutchman  with  all  »he 
voracity  of  u  hungry  Opposition,  when 
the  loaves  and  fishes  of  ollice  are 
within  its  grasp. 

The  ventripotont  vermin  were  in 
the  midst  of  their  meal,  when  "our 
fat  friend"  awoke,  and  gues-sing  at 
once  who  were  his  tormentors,  started 
up  in  his  bed,  and  begun  scratching 
and  swearing  in  a  way  awful  to  think 
of.  But  in  vain  he  anathematized  the 
invisible  cannibals;  in  vain  hu  slapped, 
first,  one  part  of  his  face,  and  then  an- 
other ;  no  sooner  did  he  dislodge  them 
from  his  chin,  than  they  were  oiF  with 
a  skip  to  his  nose  ;  so  that,  at  length, 
grown  desperate  with  passion,  he  flung 
all  personal  considerations  to  thewinds, 
ond  fairly  "pitched  into"  himself  right 
and  left !  But,  alas,  the  more  he  con- 
tested the  point,  the  more  the  fleas 
bit.  They  had  no  notion  of  a  com- 
pulsory surrender ;  they  had  a  saQred 
duly  to  perform — ^the  providing  for 
their  own  pressing  wants— and  they 
fulfilled  that  duty  with  a  stern  tenacity 
of  purpose  ?hai  left^  their  victim  no 
other  resource  than  to  jump,  like  a 
maniac,  from  his  bed ;  dress  himself 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  make  his  way 
down  stairs  into  the  supp'er-room,  with 
the  view  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  an  arm-chair. 

Unfortunately,  when  Peter  foached 
the  lower  rooms,  he  found  them  lock- 
ed, so  he  had  no  help  for  it — it  being 
quite  dark,  and  not  a  soul  stirring  ia 
the  house — but  to  make  the  best  ot  his 
way  back  to  his  attic,  and  either  walk 
up  and  down  till  day ''break,  or  take  a 
snooee  on  the  soft  boards  of  the  floor. 

By  the  time  he  reached  his  apart- 
ment, he  was  so  overcome  with  &• 
tigue  and  sle^  that  he  resolved  to 
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trj  his  bed  onoe  more ;  am)  turniDg 
to  the  right,  instead  of  to  the  lef^, 
which  he  should  have  done,  he  threw 
open  a  door  which  chanced  to  be  on 
the  jar,  and.  without  stopping  to  un- 
dress, flung  himself  with  tremendous 
force  upon  the  bed.  In  an  instant  he 
was  horrified  by  a  shrill  scream,  fol- 
lowed by  criesof"  Rape"—"  Thieves" 
♦*  Murder" — which  were  promply  suc- 
ceeded by  a  savage  clawing  of  his 
^ce,  from  which,  in  trying  to  defend 
himself,  he  came  down  with  a  fearful 
crash  upon  the  floor,  dragging  some 
one  after  him  in  his  descent.  His  out- 
rageous vociferations — ^for  he  was  now 
convinced  that  all  the  devils  in  hell 
were  let  loose  upon  him — together 
with  the  hysterical  shrieks  of  the  un- 
known, who  lay  kicking  and  sprawl- 
ing beside  him,  soon  roused  the  whole 
household;  and  a  light  having  been 
struck,  in  a  few  minutes  Stubbs,  the 
landlady,  and  one  or  two  other  lodgers, 
entered  the  room.  What  a  spectacle 
there  presented  itself  to  their  eyes ! 
On  the  floor  lay  the  astounded  Dutch- 
man,  with  the  fragment  of  a  she  nighu 
cap  in  his  hand ;  and  scarce  an  inch 
off  him,  a  sour,  hatchet  faced,  elderly 
woman — ^the  housemaid  of  all  work — 
who  had  availed  on  him  that  night  at 
supper ! 

**Upon  my  word,  fine  doines  these!" 
exclaimed  the  landlady,  addressing 
her  servant,  who  was  rising  from  the 
floor  in  an  aeony  of  fear  and  confu- 
sion ;  ••  but  ril  pack  you  off  to-mor- 
row, you  hussey — ^that's  what  I  will, 
as  sure  as  my  name  is  Juggins.  1*11 
hiive  DO  such  goings  on  in  niy  house : 
and  you,  sir,  aro't  you  ashamed  of 
yourself  to  bring  discredit  on  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  lone  widow  woman, 
as  has  lived  here  in  respectability 
these  thirty  years  and  upwards  1" 

While  the  old  lady  was  thus  giving 
vent  to  her  virtuous  wrath,  Peter  rose 
from  his  recumbent  position,  looking 
as  completely  bewildored  as  Don 
Quixote,  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  Enchanted  Castle ;  while  Stubbs, 
who  closely  watched  his  bearing,  said 
nothing ;  but  with  a  grim,  significant 
smile,  laid  his  forcfin^r  beside  his 
nose.  This  expressive  insinuation  an- 
noyed the  Dutchman  fer  more  than 
Uie  intemoerate  sallies  of  his  land- 
lady,  the  force  of  which  he  could  only 
la  part  comprehend ;  and,  letting  looee 
■the  flood-gates  of  his  wrath,  he  grinned 
like  an  ogre,  smole  his  forehcStd  with 


his  clenched  fist,  and  hawked  up  the 
words,  "God  dam!"  Had  he  not 
opened  this  safety-valve,  he  must  have 
burst! 

Having  partially  relieved  his  an- 
guished spirit*  he  next  .proceeded,  with 
as  much  calmness  as  he  could  muster, 
to  explain  matters  to  his  friend,  who, 
in  turn,  explained  them  to  the  land- 
lady. But  the  ears  of  the  sceptical 
dame  were,  for  a  time,  closetl  against 
conviction.  Th(3  story  of  the  fleas,  she 
said,  was  all  a  fudge :  nothing  was 
easier  than  for  a  gentleman  to  walk 
into  the  wrons  bedroom,  and  then 
swear  it  was  tne  fleas  as  made  him 
do  it ;  but  the  knew  better ;  she  had 
never  a  flea  in  her  house ;  and  it  was 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  insinivate  sudi 
things  against  a  lone  widow  womai. 
Stubbs  tJIowed  her  to  have  her  own 
way ;  and  when  she  was  fairly  out  of 
breath  with  talking,  directed  her  at- 
tention  to  the  state  of  Peter's  face, 
which  bore  undeniable  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  assertions  as  respected 
the  cause  of  his  abrupt  ^ress  from 
bed ;  his  cheeks  being  pu&d  up,  just 
as  though  ht!  had  got  the  nettle-rash, 
and  his  swollen  nose  bearing  no  faint 
resemblance  to  "the  tower  of  Le- 
banon,  which  looketh  towards  Da^ 
mascus." 

As  the  landlady  could  not  deny  the 
force  of  this  practiced  argument,  she 
contented  herself  with  sullenly  observ- 
ing, that  she  supposed  the  whole  mat^ 
ter  originated  in  a  mistake ;  and  peace 
being  thus  restored,  all  parties  quilted 
the  room,  with  the  exception  of  the 
housemaid,  who  lay  ffroanmg  beneath 
jthe  bedclothes ;  and  Peter,  being  pro- 
vided with  a  light,  made  his  way  down 
stairs,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  an  arm-chair. 

When  he  met  Stubbs  next  morning 
at  the  breakfast  uble,  the  Dutchtnan 
was  unusually  prolix  and  pathetic  on 
the  subiect  of  what  he  called  his 
unparalleled  wrongs;  but  when  he 
came  to  the  episode  of  the  fleas,  passion 
wholly  overmastered  hini,  and  he 
cursed  the  teazing  but  well-intentioned 
insects  with  an  energy  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Sir  Joseph  Bankes. 
His  friend  endeavored  to  console 
him  by  telling  him  that  matters  might 
have  been  worse,  and  that  he  oi:^ 
to  consider  himself  a  remarkably 
lucky  fellow  in  having  had  fleas  in- 
stead of  hues  for  his  h^-fellows.  But 
Peter  would  not  be  appeased ;  luck  or 
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no  luck,  he  would  subject  himself,  he 
said,  to  no  more  such  visitations,  but 
would  leave  London  instantly — a  vile 
infernal  place,  where  respectable 
strangers  could  not  pass  a  ni^ht  with- 
out  running  a  chance  of  being  eaten 
up  before  the  morning  !  That  his  re- 
solution might  not  have  time  to  cool, 
he  despatched  his  breakfast  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  then  hurried 
off  with  Stubbs  into  the  city,  where 
he  engaged  a  berth,  though  not  with- 
out a  shudder,  in  a  vessel  that  was  to 
set  sail  for  Rotterdam  early  on  the 
following  day. 

The  remainder  of  his  time  he  de- 
voted to  wandering  about  the  old 
streets  in  the  neighborhood  of 
'Change — ^in  the  course  of  which  pere- 
grination he  was  hustled  by  pick- 
pockets, shut  up  in  his  hat  b]^  a  mass 
of  rubbish  that  fell  down  on  him  as  he 
was  passing  under  a  scaffolding  in 
Cheapside,  and  very  nearly  run  over 
by  a  blind  horse  in  a  butcher's  cart ; 
and  at  dinner-time  he  returned  home 
with  Stubbs,  in  the  fond  hope  that  this 
night  at  least  he  might  enjoy  some- 
thing like  repose-^a  matter  on  which, 
he  was  the  more  sanguine  as  he  had 
managed  to  prevail  on  the  landlady  to 
accommodate  him  with  another  sleep- 
ing apartment. 

After  a  good  and  abundant  dinner, 
which— as  such  dinners  always  do — 
had  taken  off  the  sharp  edge  of  Peter's 
affliction,  and  restored  him  to  his  usual 
state  of  phlegmatic  tranquillity,  the 
friends  sat  carousing  till  nearly  nine 
o'clock  when  supper  and  the  unfailing 
Hollands  were  brought  in,  and  these, 
together  with  a  pipe,  having  been 
duly  discussed,  and  the  hour  verging 
towards  midnight,  our  hero  again  pre- 
pared  to  deposite  himself  between  the 
sheets  of  a  Cockney  bed. 

He  soon  dropped  off  asleep,  arid 
had  the  most  delightful  dreams  ima- 
ginable. He  was  again  at  Rotterdam, 
settled  as  a  Benedick  in  his  coey 
**  messuage"  on  the  banke  of  the 
<^nal,  tippling  and  smoking  «•  at  his 
own  sweet  will,"  while  Barbara  sat 
nuking  bnby-linen  at  his  elbow,  and 
lots  of  young  Dutch  cherubs,  round 
as  tubs  and  rosy  as  beet-root,  kept 
Jforiing  about  his  knees,  tying  him  to 
his  chair— the  darlings  '—with  their 
infantile,  unsophisticated  handker- 
chiefs,  so  that  when  he  ^ot  up  he 
parried  his  seat  along  with  him,  and 
indulged  in  a  variety  of  equally 
sportive  pranks  which  sit  so  gracefully 


on  childhood.  From  this  bland  pa- 
ternal vision  the  happy  sleeper  was 
roused  by  a  tremendous  cry  of 
"Fire!"  and  the  abrupt  scampering 
down  stairs,  half-a-dozen  steps  at  a 
lime,  of  the  vinegar-visaged  housemaid 
who  slept  in  the  room  overhead. 
Aghast  with  awe  and  astonishment, 
Peter  started  up  in  that  doubtful, 
crepuscularstate  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  which  may  be  imagined  but 
cannot  be  described ;  but  finding  that 
the  din  grew  momently  more  boister- 
ous, he  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
rouse  himself,  and  nurryiog  to  the 
window,  saw  flames  bursting  out  from 
the  apartment  just  above  htm,  ooca- 
sioned,  as  was  afterwards  ascertained, 
by  the  house  maid,  who,  with  the  dis- 
trust natural  xo  vulgar  minds,  antici- 
Eating  a  second  assault  on  her  person, 
ad  determined  to  sit  up  till  daybreak, 
but  falling  asleep  in  her  chair,  had 
knocked  down  the  candle,  and  by  so 
doing  set  the  whole  room  in  a  Maze. 
Here  was  a  predicament  !  The 
fleas  were  nothing  to  this.  What  was 
poor  Peter  to  do?  To  rush  down 
stairs  he  felt  was  his  only  chance,  so 
huddling  on  his  clothes,  pitchfork 
fashion,  he  threw  open  the  door,  bat 
was  horror-struck  on  discovering  that 
all  hope  was  cut  off  as  regarded  that 
mode  of  escape,  so  suffocating  was  the 
black  vapor — for  the  house  smoked 
like  a  brewery— and  so  quick  the  rush 
of  the  lively  flames  along  the  wooden 
staircase. 

The  uproar  had  by  this  time  become 
quite  deafening.  The  quiet  street 
resounded  with  the  eager  tramp  of 
hundreds  of  amateurs  of  flres,  the 
rumbling  of  the  engines,  and  the 
springing  of  at  least  a  dozen  watch- 
men's rattles.  Fear  spread  through- 
out the  district.  Russell  Sijuare  was 
paralysed  ;  Lambs  Conduit  Street 
refused  to  be  comforted.  And  all 
this  while  the  half-frantic  Peter  was 
performing  a  gallopade  up  and  down 
nis  ^poom,  and  shouting  aloud  at  every 
halt,  like  Garter  King-at-Arms  ma- 
king proclamation  of  a  new  monarch. 
Common-sense  came  at  last  to  his 
assistance,  and  dashing  his  night- 
capped  head  out  of  the  window,  he 
bawled  out  to  the  crowd  below  tor  a 
ladder. 

His  cries  were  heard  and  answered 
— the  ladder  was  brought,  and  Peter 
descended  on  it,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  while  the  engines  kept  playing 
on  him  with  beautiful  precision,  from 
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a  laughable  anzietj  on  the  part  of  the 
fireman  to  put  out  any  stray  sparks 
that  might  be  still  nestung  among  the 
garments.  When  he  reached  the 
ground,  dripping  like  a  river-god,  the 
crowd  received  nim  virith  cheers,  and 
in  the  ecstacy  of  their  satisfaction,  the 
affectionate  creatures  virould  even  have 
dragged  him  to  the  pump,  had  he  not 
hinted  his  dislike  of  such  supplemental 
ablution  bv  a  series  of  ranaom  kicks 
and  cufb  that  might  have  floored  the 
Darlington  prize-ox. 

The  *' devouring  element  beinff 
at  length  got  under,  and  the  crowd 
preparing  to  disperse,  a  benevolent 
baker  who  lived  a  few  doors  off,  ob- 
serving the  disconsolate  condition  of 
the  landladv  and  her  lodgers,  kindly 
offered  to  take  the  whole  establishment 
into  his  house ;  and  his  offer  being  ac- 
cepted. Mynheer  Elootz— there  being 
no  other  apartment  but  what  was  ful- 
ly occupieo— was  popped  into  an  un- 
nimished  cupboara-tike  room  with  a 
small  truckle  bed  in  it,  on  which  he 
instantly  threw  himself,  in  that  state 
of  utter  obfuscation  by  which  an 
^'untortunate  eentleman"  is  apt  to  be 
embarrassed  the  night  before  he  is 
hansed.  He  was  soon  again  locked 
in  tne  arms  of  Morpheus,  but  was 
roused  at  daybreak  by  a  sense  of  heat 
perfectly  suffocating.  Had  he  been 
cooped  up  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Cal- 
cutta, or,  like  Falstaf^  in  a  buck-basket 
— ^had  he  be^i  running  for  a  wager  in 
the  do^-days,  or  crowed  an  African 
desert  m  a  greatcoat  and  two  flannel 
waistcoats-^had  he  been  a  jockey  in 
training,  or  a  iat  sprat  in  a  frying-pan, 
he  could  not  have  melted  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  His  entire  dissolution 
teemed  inevitable,  so  to  sive  himself 
a  last  chance  of  life,  the  helpless  vic- 
tim of  the  Chapter  of  Accidents 
scampered  down  mto  the  shop,  and, 
on  stating  his  extraordinary  grievance 
to  some  men  who  were  at  work  there, 
was  infbrmedt  with  that  sardonic  grin 
peculiar  to  ^rneymen  bakers,  that 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment he  had  been  ihrustt  like  Col- 
man's  Stout  Gentleman,  into  a  lumber- 
room  right  over  the  oven  I  There 
needed  but  this  to  convince  Peter 
that  the  whole  human  race  was  in 
league  against  him,  and  flinging  out 
of  the  shop  with  the  breathless  haste 
of  Banyan's  Pilgrim  from  the   Ac- 


cursed City,  he  posted  off,  early  as 
was  the  hour,  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tipn,  and  was  never  once  seen  to  smils 
till  he  again  caught  sight  of  the  port 
of  Rotterdam. 

But,  alas!  his  sufferings  were  not 
yet  brought  to  a  close.  Misfortunes 
are  gregarious.  They  never  come 
singly.  When  he  appeared  amon^ 
his  friends  to  explain  the  cause  of  his 
mysterious  absence,  he  found  that  t 
**  reaction"  had  taken  place  io  the 
public  mind  respecting  him.  Not  a 
soul  would  believe  that  a  man  so  staid, 
so  sagacious,  so  regular  in  his  habits 
as  Mynheer  Klootz,  could  by  any 
possibdity  have  been  entrapped  into  a 
voyage  to  London  without  knowioe 
it.  it  was  evidently  a  premeditated 
business  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  back  out  of  his  engageineot 
with  Barbara.  In  vain  Peter  remon- 
strated, alleging  that  his  auick  return 
was  a  proof  tluit  he  could  have  har- 
bored no  such  sinister  design— the 
*♦  pensive  public"  would  not  be  con- 
vinced— it  had  settled  matters  its  own 
way,  and  wna  too  busy  or  too  la^  to 
investigate  the  case,  and  too  proud  to 
reverse  its  verdict.  Besides,  it  was 
tired  of  overrating  Peter,  and  was  now 
resolved  to  underrate  him,  if  only  by 
way  of  novelty.  Old  Janson,  in  parti«r 
cular,  was  quite  furious  on  the  subject, 
and  remembering  the  sharp  discus- 
sions he  had  had  with  his  inteodd 
son-in-law  on  the  delicate  question  of 
settlements,  was  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind  that  a  more  accomplish* 
ed  hypocrite  never  vegetated  on  the 
banks  of  a  Dutch  canal .  Thus  think- 
ing, and  without  allowing  himself  tirne 
for  sober  reflection — ^for  who  that 
piques  himself  on  his  superior  shrewd- 
ness can  think  calmly  when  he  fancies 
he  has  been  made  a  fool  of  1— he  gave 
his  daughter  to  the  man  of  her  choiciN 
less,  however,  to  gratify  her  than  to 
spite  Peter. 

Gentle  reader,  how  oflen^  as  in  the 
case  of  Mynheer  Klootz,  has  merj 
good  luck  given  a  man  rank  and 
character  in  the  world's  eye,  and  n^re 
ill  luck  deprived  him  of  them!  Say 
what  you  will,  in  seven  cases  out  oT 
ten,  in  trifles  as  well  as  in  the  njorB 
important  concerns  of  life,  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  us  are  alike  at  ine 
mercy    of   the— Chapxeb  of   Aoci- 
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Nbablt  two  centuries  haYO  elapsed 
ance^  in  1641,  thousands  of  murdered 
Protestants  fertilized  the  field  of  Ire- 
land  with  their  blood— victims  of  an 
atrocious  massacre  unsurpassed  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  close  of  the 
fint  century  which  passed  after  that 
ftariul  time  saw  the  fiunily  of  Bruns- 
wick seated  fir  mly  on  theBritish  throne^ 
and  goTeminflT  on  the  glorious  princi- 
pies  <^  the  Revolution.  Rebellion* 
fuelled  in  Ireland,  was  about  to  emit 
Its  last  ineffectual  spark  in  Scotland. 
Commerce,  thriving  in  Ulster,  was  pro- 
ducing plenty  in  that  ever  peaceful  dis- 
trict ;  and  a  nrm  but  moderate  j^vem- 
"^^^  kept  in  check  the  ambitious  de- 


ngosof  Pq>ery,  without  oppressingUie 
Muded  iinrfiBssors  of  superstition.  The 
iuuk>nal  industry  was  exerting  its  be* 
aefidal  influence  on  the  morals  and  the 
ndnds  of  the  inhabitants ;  taxes  were 
light ;  justice  administered  impartially 
by  a  Jury  system ;  and  war,wini  its  hor- 
rors, was  unfelt  and  forgotten.  The 
character  of  the  gentry  still  retained 
tkat  chivalrous  tone  which  so  nobly 
lefined  the  patriotism  of  Derry  and 
the  Boyne ;  but  peace  had  softened 
the  natkmal  manners,  and  a  purer  ray 
of  fbellng  was  stealings  with  chasten- 
m  influence,  Into  the  hearts  of  the 
wwly  and  the  mean.    The  country's 


prospects  were  bright  and  glorious; 
Ireland,  united,  though  not  incorpora^ 
ted,  with  Great  Britain,  shared  all 
th6  honors  of  the  mistress  of  the  seas, 
partook  ail  the  glory  of  her  deeds,  and 
shared,  too,  all  the  nerils  of  her  con- 
tests. A  National  Church,  which  had 
included  in  its  hierarchy  such  names 
as  Usher,  Bed^,  .Jeremy  Taylor;  and 
Berkeley,  promised  to  effect  a  gradual 
national  amelioration ;  and  carried  its 
comforts  and  its  attendant  civilization 
into  every  recess  and  every  parish  in 
the  land.  Harmony  was  established 
within,  and  danger  was  distant  without. 
The  benevolentTrotestant  dynasty,  re- 
ciprocating allegiance  by  protection, 
secured  loyalty  irom  all,  unsworn  to  a 
superior  and  blind  obedience  to  the 
Romish  See.  The  fbw  scattered  embers 
of  discontent  seemed  to  be  dying  gradu- 
ally away;  the  grasp  of  Popery  was 
rektxing  even  among  the  poor;  and 
the  patriotic  people  of  Ireland  might 
look  forward  with  buoyant  hc^  in 
anticipation  that  their  native  genius 
was  destined  henceforth  to  shine  dis- 
tinguished in  those  victories  which 
peace  hath,  ''no  less  renowned  than 
war."  ■      . 

The  second  century  Is  now  dosing^ 
and  presents  to  our  view  a  state  of 
things  for  different,  and  proi^ects 
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dark  indeed  t  Ireland  is  once  more 
torn  with  intestine  discord,  is  once 
more  the  prey  of  the  spoiler ; 

«  For  man,  enamor'd  of  distrtss, 
Hath  marr'd  her  to  a  wilderness !" 

Rome  reigns  in  all  the  pomp  of  re- 
riving  ascendency,  applying  to  itself 
the  prediction  that  the  grandeur  of 
the  second  temple  shall  outshine  the 
splendors  of  the  first.  Marching  with 
a  giant's  strength  to  the  summit  of 
ambition,  the  presumptuous  hierarchy 
is  anticipatiog  the  speedy  completion 
of  its  triumph.  Their  onurch  is  now 
an  invperium  in  imperio;  its  deeds 
are  the  standard  of  merit ;  its  will  the 
sole  source  of  punishment  to  crime. 
Its  grasping  hand  is  on  the  gifts  of  the 
altar,  iu  foot  on  the  very  steps  of  the 
throne!  The  Government,  bound  in 
slave-lUce  submission,  lies  prostrate  at 
its  feet ;  patronage  is  at  its  command ; 
the  balance  of  parties  in  the  Legisla- 
lure  completely  at  its  control !  Year 
after  year  witnesses  some  new  conces- 
sion ;  every  concession  -gained  is  cre- 
ated a  battery  to  procure  more.  **PrO' 
ttstant  emigration  is  flowing  out  in  a 
deep  and  steady  current^*  The  public 
money  supports  an  university^  estab- 
lishca  fbr  the  training  of  the  Popish 
clergy ;  the  whole  sy^m  of  national 
education  is  conducted  by  Popish 
agents,  on  the  principles  of  Bible-de- 
nying  Rome.  In  every  quarter  of  the 
land  cathedrals,  colle^jes,  chapels,  nun- 
neries, are  raising  their  bold  and  pom- 
pous fronts;  even  the  police  fo^rce  is 
tainted  with  sedition;  and  this  prac- 
tical ascendency  of  the  Apostasy  is 
but  slightly  concealed,  in  order  to 
effectuate  more  readily  still  fhrther 
designs.  An  association,  denounced 
by  me  Prhne  Minister,  sits  with  all 
the  importance  of  a  Parliament, 
levies  tribute,  employs  agents,  or- 
ganizes the  disafiected,  dictates  to  the 
executive  authorities,  and,  in  the  name 
of  the  law,  violates  the  law  itself.  A 
secret  conspiracy,  called  Ribbonism, 
exists,  betraying  vitality  by  occasional 
eruptions,  yet  displaymg  its  fearful 
pobcy  by  the  consummate  art  by 
which  it  eludes  continued  notice,  and 
escapes  detection.  The  court  is  crowd- 
ed with  Papists.  The  Master  of  the 
Rolls  in  Ireland  is  a  Roman  Catholic ; 
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the  confidential  legal  adviser  of  the 
Castle  in  Dublin  is  Mr.  Pigott,  a  Bo- 
man  Catholic  and  the  founder  of  the 
rebel  association ;  the  Magistrates,  the 
High  Sheriflb,  the  assistant  barrist^i 
appointed  during  the  last  two  yean 
have  been  generally  Roman  CathoUoB 
also.  Three  Papists  who,  as  Members 
of  Parliament,  voted  for  Repeal,  Mr. 
Finn,  Mr.  O'Dwyer,  and  Mr.  Atzsimoe, 
have  received  lucrative  appointments, 
and  resigned  their  seats.  A  fourth, 
Mr.  O'Ferrall,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury ;  a  fifth, 
Mr.  Kennedy  (the  only  Englidi  mem- 
ber who  voted  for  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries,)  has  been  plaoed  in 
a  situation  abroad  of  great  trust  and 

erofit.  The  Irish  Attorney-General 
I  a  Roman  Catholic ;  the  Solicitor- 
General  is  one  also.  In  England,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  liord 
Surrey,  is  the  head  of  the  Popish  no- 
bility; the  female  att^odants  of  the 
Court  include,  among  other  professors 
of  the  same  persuasion.  Lady  Welles- 
ley  and  Lady  Bedingfield ;  Mr.  Frasn 
of  Lovat,  the  princiiMl  Roman  Catho- 
lic in  the  north  of  Scotland,  has  been 
recently  devated  to  the  Peerage.  The 
persons  calling  themselves  Bisnops  of 
the  Church  of  Rome  are  constantly  the 
leading  guests  at  the  vice-regal  table. 
Above  aS,  Mr.  0*Connell,  t£s  embo- 
died agency  of  the  Romish  supersti- 
tioD,  iu>sorbs  wholesale  power,  and 
possesses  an  acknowledged  and  para- 
mount influence  in  the  national  coun- 
cils. 

"In  fall-blown  dignity  set  Wol5ey  aiand, 

Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  his 
hand ; 

To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow- 
ers consign, 

Through  him  the  rays  of  regal  boasty 
shine; 

Tom'd  by  his  nod  the  stream  of  honor 
flows, 

His  smile  alone  security  bestows; 

Still  to  new*  heights  his  restless  wishes 
tower, 

Claim  leads  to  claim,  and  power  adnaces 
power  I" 

With  undisputed  authority  he  dis- 
poses of  seals  in  the  Legidature; 
with  reckless  impunity  he  violates 
public  decency,  and  sacrifices  all  op- 
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nonents  on  the  slirine  of  his  aipbition. 
Naked  in  the  deformity  of  his  cha« 
raeter ;  a  bravo,  though  a  coward ;  a 
bigot,  though  a  liberal;  a  beggar* 
tfaoujgh  a  <^  patriot,"  he  usurps  ex- 
chisive  national  attention,  and  sways 
the  Cabinet,  the  cloister,  and  the  Court. 
Like  Esau,  **his  hand  is  against  erery 
maD,  and  every  noan's  hand  against 
him."  He  is  the  centre  of  disaffisc- 
tk»,  the  recognised  organ  oi  demo- 
cracy, the  salaried  agent  of  the  Ro- 
mish priesthood.  Through  him  the 
thunders  of  the  Vatican  have  regained 
their  importance;  through  him  the 
plans  of  Jesuitry  are  effected.  He 
IB  despised  and  deteste^  yet  feared 
and  avoided ;  he  bullies  alike  the  mob 
and  the  senate ;  and,  with  matchless 
effrontery,  condescends  to  patronise 
tile  British  Government.  Withal,  he 
possesses  a  mean  and  paltry  spirit,  an 
exdosive  adoration  of  Mammon,  a 
base  fwpetlte  for  ilUgotten  gold.  It 
ii  now  his  pleasure  to  affect  loyalty, 
and  he  utters  **  Ego  et  regina  mea," 
with*  all  the  presumption  substantial 
power  can  engiander.  Educated  for 
a  priest,  he  was  instrocted  in  all  the 
eumingand  artfulness  so  necessary 
^  PoiH^  ends;  in  yrouth  a  bully 
without  bravery,  he  rained  b,  charac- 
ter for  cowardice,  which  homicide  has 
not  eradicated ;  in  manhood,  a  licen- 
sed libeller,  he  has  procured  the  ecom 
of  the  good,  iBuid  the  worship  of  the 
bed;  in  old  age,  he  is  a  destroyer, 
one  who  dedicates  his  last  fbw  mo- 
nents  of.  existence  to  evil  purposes, 
which  are  scscured  by  any  noeans, 
whether  of  fosoe  or  fraud. 

Such  is  now  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
respect  of  the  position  of  Pdpery,  and 
contrasted  with  the  national  situation 
o&e  century  ago.  The  question  is, 
how  a  change  so  fearfbl  has  been 
woriiedl  How,  but  bv  a  timorous, 
hesitating,  and  crooked  policy,  a  de- 
rdiction  of  those  principles  which  have 
been  the  only  safeguard  of  the  British 
natioD,  as  they  are  the  only  founda- 
tions of  its  constitution  t  By  conces- 
sions made  in  a  shrinking  and  cowardly 
naanner— granted  as  instalments- 
given  as  measures  of  expediencnr,  and 
consequently  thrown  away,  like  the 
nwmey  the  Roman  emperore  paid  the 
barbarians  to  retreat.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
franchise  was  granted  to  the  Roman 
Cathidics— in  a  few  years  more  May- 


nooth  was  estaUished— tiien  came  the 
Rebellion— then  constant  irritating 
agitation,  followed  by  the  Emancipa« 
tion  Act  of  1629,  subsequently  by 
Reform,  and  shortly  aflerwaros  by 
the  annihilation  of  ten  bishoprics,  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  education 
fovorable  to  Popery,  and  the  asser- 
tion by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
right  of  the  legblature  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  Church.  Rapidly 
have  these  successive  steps  in  thie 
category  of  concession  followed  each 
other,  and  still  more  rapidly  must  they 
accumulate,unless  firmer  measuref  are 
speedily  adopted.  There  is  now  no 
Protestant  org;anization,  for  the 
Orange  institution,  as  if  dissolved  by 
the  spell  of  an  enchantress,  has  melted 
entiielT  away.  Its  crime  was  loyalty, 
its  sin  having  opposed  repeal,  checked 
the  rebellion,  and  kept  pure  and  un- 
sullied a  fervent  attachment  to  tlie 
principles  which  in  1668  banished  the 
Stuarts  from  the  throne.  That  noble 
and  loyal  confederation  has  vanished 
-^•^  it  lias  fallen"  (to  use  the  eloquent 
words  of  Dr.  Chalmers  on  another 
suliject)  **by  the  hands  of  cunning 
and  deceitful  witnessess,  at  the  man^. 
date  and  by  the  authority  of  a  lie !" 
There  is  now  no  barrier  to  Popish 
agspression  but  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  illustrious  assembly  is  threat- 
ened—another year  may  see  the  er- 
mine adorning  more  Popish  lawyers 
and  what  ihey  are,  the  ancestors  of 
r.  Snring  Rice  and  Lord  Mulgrave 
have  long  since  shownW the  stream 
of  justice  may  be  completely  corrupt, 
ed — the  worK  of  de^wpulation  have 
gone  on,  and  a  straight  path  beoi 
made  for  the  onward  progress  of  re- 
volution over  the  trampled  liberties  of 
a  Protestant  people.  Already  do  tl^ 
productions  of  the  foreign  press 
triumph  in  the  prospect ;  the  cause  of 
priestcraft  is  prospering ;  the  energies 
of  P^ry  are  restrung ;  and  rancour, 
buriea  in  our  martyrs^tombs,  is  again 
appearing  to  embitter  social  life  and 
abolish  all  freedom  of  conscience. 
The  people  of  England  have  clasped 
to  their  breasts  the  vestment  treachery 

Erovided,  and  the  poison  of  the  hydra 
as  penetrated  the  vitals  and  infected 
every  artery  in  their  system.  That 
which  no  foreign  force  ever  could 
effect,  that  which  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada in  vain  launched  forth  its 
strength  to  gain,  that  which  Europe 
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in  vram  foiled  to  coDsmnmate — the 
restoratioa  of  this  favored  land  to 
Romish  allegiance— seems  speedily 
ahoat  to  happen.  They  have  shorn 
the  giant  and  have  paralyzed  his 
limh»— they  have  taken  away  our 
Protestantism,  and  with  it  our  hopes, 
our  happiness,  and  our  power— and 
now  we  lie  prostrate,  distracted,  and 
a  prey,  at  the  feet  of  those  whose 
eagles  have  often  quailed  before  the 
terrors  of  our  banner  and  the  majesty 
of  our  unspotted  name.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  the  Peers  rally  round  the 
constitution  and  animate  its  defenders 
with  the  well-known  motto^  ^  Nolunus 
leges  Aoglis  mutari"— it  is  equally 
in  vain  a  bold  phalanx  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  resists  the  move- 
ment and  protects  property  from  those 
who  call  national  faith  a  cant,  and 
religion  from  the  desecrating  grasp  of 
all  who  abhor  it,  for  still  the  tide 
sweeps  on,  and  still  the  work  of  de- 
struction goes  forward—the  statesmen 
of  the  day  sacrifise  their  principles, 
the  people  forget  their  privileges,  the 
executive  abiikses  its  authorhy,  and 
bulwark  after  bulwark  is  thus  swept 
away,  bastion  after  bastion  carried, 
without  effort  to  ^the  besiegers  or  ho- 
nor  to  be  besieged.  The  pressure 
from  without  keeps  up  its  ranstless 
force— it  l>eats  against  the  foundations 
of  our  National  Church— it  under- 
mines society,  levels  law,  distinctions, 
and  property,  crushes  all  obstacles, 
and,  clothed  in  the  specious  sarb  of 
modern  liberalism,  carries  with  it  no- 
thing but  discord  and  anarchy,  Uie 
fire  and  the  sword.  It  is  in  Ireland 
especially  these  evils  *are  cruelly  felt. 
Freedom  of  election  is  a  mere  name, 
education  a  fhrce  conducted  by  those 
who  love  darkness  because  their  deeds 
are  evil— Protestantism  is  a  bar  to 

Sreferment— Hlistinction  in  former  se- 
ition,  in  a  tithe  campaign,  a  repeal 
meeting,  or  (which  is  far  better  Uian 
either)  notoriety  as  an  escaped  rebel 
of"  08,"  alone  qualify  for  any  post  of 
honor  or  of  enjoyment,  Party  feel- 
ing descending  to  exclusive  dealing, 
wholesale  intimidation,  perjury  at  an 
election,  a  pedlar  tumult,  thepubli- 
cation  of  treason,  libels,  packed  juries, 
sanction  to  crime,  pro^ial  outrage — 
these  are  things  too  common  to  be 
remarkable,  and  too  general  to  be 
frequently  punished.  Death's  head- 
and-crossbones  is  the  symbcd  of  a 


party's  deeds,  and  more  than  one 
murder  at  the  recent  general  electioo 
testified  the  terrors  of  that  iDfernai 
invention.  The  law  is  unpopu^r 
even  with  the  peacefhl,  so  that  **it  is 
salinr  to  resist  than  obey  it"  And  io 
all  this  moFal  chaos  the  mass  of  the 
population  have  yet  one  object-^ 
destruction  of  eytry  institution  time* 
honored  hands  have  reared,  and  of 
every  fhbrio  religion  has  sanctified 
and  the  Deity  by,  his  blessiog  bu 
owned.  The  Conservative  ptitjr, 
which  in  the  last  Parliament  kid 
forty-three  representatives  of  tbe  ho- 
testants  of  Ireland,  has  lost  ten  of  iti 
most  efficient  supporters  throdgfaa 
system  offiraud,  perjury,  andioBni- 
nation,  which  knows  no  parallel,  and 
which  nevertheless,  we  are  told,  date 
punidmient  The  chief  ^venior  in 
the  nation  is  one  who  lives  oo  tbe 
incense  of  fli^tery ;  and,  like  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  bums,  he  stnits 
and  acts  in  the  private  theatre,  or 
dances  in  the  gay  salooDt  whfle  the 
wail  of  misery  and  the  emigrftot^ 
tears,  and  the  sighs  of  the  oppresBedi 
are  pitied  ev^ry  where  but  by  nis  mi- 
sual  heart.  The  party  supportiDC 
him  is  destitute  of  high  character,  of 
general  intelligence^  and  of  consider- 
able wealth.  The  moh  unites  ivith 
the  tribe  of  pensioners  and  placeoMo 
to  do  him  reverence,  and  impelled  bf 
the  power  of  their  combined  form 
he  munges  forward,  heedless,  aimlesi 
ana  unprindnled. 

We  are  tcdd,  however,  hy  the  tfioii- 
terial  prints,  that  all  the  miserieiof 
Ireland,  the  destitntkm  of  the  poor, 
the  influence  of  Popery,  the  autbority 
of  the  demagogues,  are  amply  com- 
pensated by  for  comparative  tranqnl* 
lity.  Lords  Mulgrave  and  Morpeth 
mp&el  to  the  calendar,  imd  then  ex- 
daim,  **  Behold  what  conciliatioD  bis 
efibcted !''  Lord  John  RusseU  edioes 
the-cry,  and  the  lawless  join  in  one 
universal  note  of  rejoicing  at  so  de- 
cided a  symptom  of  improvemeot. 
The  triumph,  however,  is  wiflwot 
foundation,  for  Ireland  still  is  wretch- 
ed, miserable,  and  disturbed.  Inooe 
barony  of  the  county  Tipperary,  in 
one  single  assize,  the  number  ^^^ 
of  murder  was  upwards  of  fiftv,  ijn 
this  astonishing  and  horrible  catsKdar 
exbted  under  Lord  Mulgrave*s  i>j^ 
excdUnU  tranquil  sway.  Bv^  if  i^  ]^ 
true  that  fewer  oflEences  are  tried  by 
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die  Jodges  now  than  fonnerly,  what  b 
the  cause  t  Not  the  conciliation  plan 
of  the  Wliig-Radicals,  not  the  alliance 
between  the  British  Government  and 
the  debased  Papist  priests,  butj  the 
change  Lord  Mulgrave's  government 
has  made  in  the  tribunals  before  which 
certain  cases  are  tried  !  Many  hitherto 
included  in  the  assize  calendar  are 
now  sent  before  the  County  Assistant 
Barrister  (answering  to  our  Chair- 
man of  Quarter-Se^ions,)  and  thus 
away  go  hundreds  of  ^offences 
from  the  catalogue  of  crfmo,  and 
hence  the  self-gratulations  of  the 
Whig  anthoTities,  Bendes  this,  the 
conduct  of  the  juries  and  witnessee 
is  such  that  there  now  exists  a  great 
mdlspodtion  to  prosecute ;  or  if  pro- 
secutions are  undertaken,peradventure 
Lord  Mulgrave  may  visit  the  part  of 
the  country  in  whicn  they  occur,  and, 
like  Lord  Grizzle  in  Tom  Thumb, 
order  a  general  jail  delivery.  Sup- 
posing that  under  these  circumstances 
there  is  a  diminution  in  the  amount  of 
publicly  recorded  crime ;  that  is,  that 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  iniquity, 
and  that  there  are  not  quite  so  many 
punished  atrocities  as  were  noticed  at 
the  time  of  the  Coercion  Act,  surely 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  his  myrmidonswill 
not  have  the  folly  (we  do  not  say  the 
impudence,  for  there  are  no  bounds  to 
that)  to  declare  that  this  is  any  ami- 
ment  in  &yor  of  a  Pro-Popery  Go- 
vernment ?  Grant  the  mob  whatever 
they  demand)  pander  to  the  priests, 
and  it  will  indeed  be  strange  ir  there 
»  not  thereupon  a  sligjht  temporary 
lull  in  the  storm  of  Irish  rebellion ! 
To  assert  that  this  diminution  in  out- 
I  lage  is  a  proof  that  national  tranquil- 
lity is  established,  is  to  maintam  a 
position  palpably  fallacious.  So  long 
as  prsedial  crimmality  arises  from  po- 
litical agitation,  it  is  clear  that  conces- 
fliotts  to  the  agitators  must  tend  to 
takeaway  thd  occasion  fi:)r  the  conti- 
nuance of  guilt.  But  surely  a  Go- 
vernment has  a  higher  duty  than  to 
buy  that  peace  which  it  ia  sworn  to 
enforce  in  obedience  to  the  established 
laws !  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  pur- 
chase quiescence,  if  concession  is  to 
be  the  mode  of  securing  it ;  but  if  so, 
why  was  not  the  repeal  agitation  stem- 
pea  by  the  concessions  demanded  1 
Why  were  not  the  Dorchester  labor- 
ers recalled  when  the  political  unions 
claimed  their  releasef    Why,  nK^re- 


over,  is  not  the  Poor  Law  Act  re- 
pealed, if  the  only  policy  statesmen 
can  recojgnise  is  contmued  concession 
to  agitation  1  Away  with  such  miser- 
able cant!  Socie^  is  instituted  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  shall  mif[ht  then  be  allow- 
ed r^ly  to  make  right ;  shall  force, 
bluster,  and  intimidation  secure  what 
a  s^ise  of  justice  would  deny ;  shall 
the  violence  of  a  mob  be  an  argument 
more  powerful  than  all  the  claims  of 
all  the  complicated  interests  of  the 
nation  1  Tranquillity  gained  by 
thro¥Fing  out  a  boon  to  the  powerful, 
by  sending  a  sop  to  the  whale,  must 
necessarily  be  short-lived  and  ddusive. 
It  is  an  open  confession  of  fear,  it  is  a 
tribute  to  brute  force,  a  sacrifice  of 
reason,  a  policy  worthy  only  of  those 
mock  statesmen  and  patriots  who  now 
cling  to  power,  though  its  retention 
cost  their  characters,  and  destroys 
every  vestige  of  their  honor.  The 
people  of  England  are  not,  we  venture 
to  say,  so  credulous  as  to  imagine  that ' 
Ireland  is  one  whit  more  impartidUy 
ffovemed  under  Lord  Mulgrave  than 
it  was  under  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord 
Anglesea,  or  under  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  and  Lord  Haddington ;  on  this 
score,  then.  Lord  Mulgrave  can  claim 
no  superiority ;  he  pretends  to  singu- 
larity in  one  respect  only,  namely, 
that  he  concedes  to  priest  and  dema- 
gogue much  they  demand.  He  sacri- 
fices justice  to  expediency ;  he  iliows 
the  lawless  that  the  best  wa^  to  pro- 
cure alterations  is  to  display  violence ; 
he  proves  tc  the  mob  that  it  is  not  in 
yain  they  have  murdered  the  inno- 
cent, destroyed  cattle,  burnt  down 
fiirm^iouses,  depopulated  districts, 
threatened  the  lives  of  the  peaceful 
and  intimidated  all.  They  are  now 
reaping  the  reward  not  of  patience^ 
loyalty,  and  virtue,  but  of  fraud,  per- 
jury,violence,  and  crime.  TheOran^ 
men  and  the  ProtestanU  have,  during 
the  whde  period  of  Whig  misrule, 
been  quiescent  and  obedient.  They 
have  firmly  opposed,  but  never  wan- 
tonly insulted  the  Government,  and 
never  flagrantly  violated  the  law.  Ul- 
ster  has  been  at  peace,  protected  hy 
less  than  a  tithe  of  the  p<^ce  and 
soldiery  required  for  other  provinces ; 
the  voice  of  its  inhabitants  dtknng  the 
repeal  mania  never  retorted  with  the 
wdl-merited  rebuke,  **  Ye  have  sown 
the  whirwind,  and  may  reap  the 
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gtarm."  Far  from  it ;  the  Protestants 
almost  to  a  man  rallied  in  that  emer- 
ftmkcj  round  the  Throne,  and  declared 
for  the.  Union.  What  is  their  reward  1 
They  are  spurned,  mocked,  and  degra- 
ded :  every  tale  against  them  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Gazette ;  every  magis- 
trate they  respect  is  dismissed  if  the 
slightest  accusation  can  be  hatched 
against  him ;  their  church  is  robbed ; 
their  property  is  left  exposed  and  in- 
secure ;  their  lives  are  often  permitted 
to  remain  in  leopardy  and  peril.  If 
they  meet  as  tney  did  in  January  last, 
lo  I  a  protest  is  presented  against  their 
exercise  upon  one  occasion  of  a  con- 
stitutional privilege  the  Whig  repeal- 
ers use  every  day.  If  they  petition, 
the  tail,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
cheer  with  rapture  the  impertinent 
lordlln^'s  sneer  at  ^  a  miserabk  mO' 
nopoliztng  minority !"  Thus  is  sedi- 
tion rewarded,  and  thus  is  .lojralty 
requited.  Yet  never  will  the  descend- 
ants of  the  gallant  friends  of  William 
of  Orange  forget  their  duties,  and  herd 
with  the  base  foes  of  the  Brunswick 
&mily  1  The  warm  affections  of  a  |;e- 
nerous  people  still  beat  in  their  bo- 
soms ;  tne  nallowed  spirit  which  ani- 
mated tlie  martyrs  who  trod  the  scaf- 
fold, and  tottered  to  the  stake,  is 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  many  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  and  many  a  humble 
attendant  at  the  wo;rship  oi  God.  And 
the  tiioe  may  yet  come  when  Queen 
Victoria  may  find  how  much  more 
securely  she  reigns  in  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  Protestants  her  Government  is 
crushing,  than  in  the  merely  exrodient 
and  temporary  loyalty  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  look  on  Englishmen 
as  **  Saxons,"  and  herself  as  the  des- 
cendant of  an  usurper.  Distant  be 
the  day  when  exi)erience  may  teach 
our  virgin  Sovereign  to  inspire  with 
her  presence,  like  Elizabeth  at  Til- 
bury, the  bands  arrayed  in  defence  of 
Britain  against  a  gigantic  Popish  con- 
spiracy !  But  if  it  ever  arrive,  the 
bon-hearted  defenders  of  Derry  will 
have  no  reason  to  rest  unquietly  in 
their  fathers'  tombs ;  for  Protestant- 
isoo,  though  discouraged,  is  not  extin- 
guished, and  yet  possesses  an  innate 
mighti  and  an  unconquerable  vigor, 
such  as  shone  resplendent  and  illus- 
trious in  our  Ridleys,  our  Latimers, 
and  Bilneys. 

We  know  this  language  is  unpo- 
pidar.     We  are  Udd  to  use  language 


more  condliatory,  to  speak  more  li- 
berally, 

— "  in  bondsman's  key 
With  'bated  breath  and  whispering  hum* 

bleness  " 
But  we  have  nothing  to  conceal,  either 
of  s^timent  or  of  policy.  The  i^re- 
sent  time  presents  piOBjpGCXa  of  the 
most  dreary  and  disinal  nature.  The 
present  is  a  crisis  of  intense  and  tare* 
mendous  consequences ;  the  fiito  of 
the  Constitution,  as  it  remains  to  m, 
trembles  in  the  scale ;  the  Churdi  is 
put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  will 
be  sacrificed  to  them  who  oiSsr  the 
Whigs  the  most  support ;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Irish  Protestants  in  parti* 
cular  is  replete  with  peril ;  and  the 
monarchy  itself,  resting  as  It  now  does 
on  the  forbearance  of  its  foes,  is  fiu* 
from  secure  or  safe.  A  srnwgle, 
therefore,  may  speedily  come, andre- 
volution  may  be  the  result;  but  we 
are  willing  to  lode  on  the  bricbter, 
side,  and  to  watch  the  gleaooa  of  li^ 
and  mjB  of  promise  on  the  horizoo. 
Let  us  then  aamit,  for  a  moment,  that 
we  have  overrated  Poperjr^  power, 
that  we  have  magnified  and  exaggera- 
ted the  national  perilsi  and  assumed 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  his  partr  to  be 
worse  than  their  motives  actuallyprove 
them.  What  theni  The  fiict  still 
remains  incontrovertible,  that  the 
House  of  Ccmimons  is  at  present  at 
the  command  of  the  RomanCatholics: 
that  thesemen  have,  by  prior  peijmy, 
shown  to  what  excesses  th^  mfatoa- 
tion  will  lead  them.  No  liinistrv»  in 
^the  existing  state  of  things,  can  tn6ra- 
fore  retain  power,  which  will  not  «e 
it  for  Popish  purposes,  and  stoOTto 
bear  the  yoke  of  O'Connell.  Then, 
whence  can  we  look  for  aid  1  Eng- 
land has  nobly  done  her  duty  at  the 
recent  elections ;  Scotland  has  retained 
her  position  despite  Whig  patronage ; 
and  perhaps  more,  in  the  present  stats 
of  the  representation  oouid  not  be 
expected  yet  from  these  countries.  Is 
Ireland  thesource  of  hopet  We  an- 
swer that  there  has  been  a  great  bat 
silent  reaction  in  that  country  alscK 
Among  the  supporters  of  the  Iteform 
Bill  many  have  t3een.found  too  beoest 
to  mean  anything  by  their  political 
exertions,  except  luiherence  to  gepnuat 
British  principles— education  without 
robbery,  the  ConstitutkM  without  oor- 
rnptioD,  liberty  without  licenae^  tokra* 
Xam  without  wdMSsteaotf  and  retan 
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witkout  revdutioo.  Such  men  are  tlM 
Marauieees  of  Downshire  and  West- 
aeath,  Lord  Caledon,  Lord  Donough- 
nore,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Naper,  Colonel 
IV»rde,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  and  many 
more  of  the  most  influential  among 
the  i^esent  Conservatives  of  IrelaniL 
They  are  patriots  like  Lord  Stanley* 
vho  know  no  rule  f<x  their  conduct 
but  a  conscientious  desire  for  their 
country's  good.  They  supported  the 
Befonn  Bui  as  a  final  measure ;  they 
received  it  in  good  fiiith  intendiiu;, 
Ifte  Sir  Francis  fiurdettt  that  it  shouM 
not  be  made  by  factious  men  a  atsp- 
mg^stone  for  nesh  organic  changes. 
The  acceSBioQ  to  the  Conservative 
party  of  these  men  is  certainly  most 
important,  because  it  adds  moral  in- 
floeoce  as  well  as  large  numerical 
strenffth.  Yet  let  us  not  be  deceived. 
The  late  Irish  elections  have  proved 
that,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  in- 
oetse  of  their  power,  the  Conservative 
party  is  weaker  in  proportion  than 
oefeie;  because  the  vast  forces  of  the 
I^pists  have  been  combined,  and  the 
whole  living  nnasB  has  received  an  infu- 
aon  of  energy,  which  ere  long  must  be 
most  knportant  in  (^ration.  And  if 
the  reaction  have  given  strength  to 
tin  friends  of  the  Constitutk)n,  the 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  thrown 
their  weight  in  Ireland  into  the  scale 
of  the  Papists.  We  have  now  to  con- 
tend  against  the  proper^  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshite,  of  Lords  Lansdowne, 
taimgton,  Clifden,  Filzwiiliam, 
Baml^,  Beasborough,  Cork,  &c^  as 
well  as  against  the  powers  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  mob.  We  admit 
dtttt,  prepared  with  the  aggregate  of 
Conservative  property  throughout  Ire- 
land,  the  Whig  poss^nions  are  incon- 
siderable, yet  in  some  places  the  scale 
hM  been  turned  by  the  latter.  Thus 
n  Galway,  Lord  Clanricardo*s  proper- 
^beiog  added  to  Popish  tyrann^r  and 
naod,  made  the  balanoe  predommate 
ibrtheTail;  in  Ypughal  the  Duke  of 
Dsyondiire*s  influence  caused  theCon» 
mrvativeto  fail  by  the  paltry  majority 
of  dght;  in  Wieklow,  Mr.  Orattan 
god  his  slender  majority  to  Lord 
nliwilliam.  Still,  however,  it  may 
be  contended,  that,  considering  the 
peat  rospeetabilitv  and  wealth  of  a 
Ittrge  proporiiou  of  tiie  Protestants  of 
all  seels,  who  cannot  be  less  than  one 
mthree  Aroughoiit  the  whole  popcda- 
aon,flMfemi^ha¥e  been  dcbe,  and 


more,  consequently,  may  be  expected* 
We  fear  this  is  an  erroneous  calcula* 
tion,  ftrar  many  reasons,  but  principally 
for  two.   ' 

Iff,  The  intimidation  existing  in  all 
pans  (^  the  country,  prior  to  elections, 
during  their  continuance,  and  subse- 
quent to  their  conclusion,  completely 
annihilates  the  just  influence  of  pro- 
perty where  its  possessor  is  opposed 
to  the  designs  of  tne  Popish  priesthood. 
Man^,  indeed  innumerable  instances 
of  tms  well-known  fact  might  be  ad* 
duced,  but  one  or  two  will  answer  our 
purpose.  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
the  landlords,  during  the  Repeal  agita* 
tion,  almost  to  a  man  exposed  them- 
selves strongly  to  the  wild  and  shame- 
ful project.  The  Whig  Lords,  Boss- 
bcntMigh  and  Clifden,  the  Conservative 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  Earls  of  Car- 
rick  and  Desart,  Mr.  Tighe,  Mr.  Kava* 
nagh,  Mr.  Flood,  Sir  K.  St.  George, 
all  large  landed  proprietors,  used  their 
best  exertions  to  enlist  their  tenantry 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  Whig 
member.  Lord  Duncannon,  a  popular 
and  estimable  man,  personally  req>ecl- 
ed  and  generally  su|^;)orted,  from  his 
long  connexion  with  the  county,  and 
attentive  care  of  its  interests,  solicited 
re-election.  The  Repealers  were  sup- 
pcNTted  by  scarcely  a  single  man  of  any 
property  or  consideration;  but  the 
priests  took  the  matter  up ;  agitated, 
excited,  and  threatened.  The^resuU 
was.  Lord  Duncannon  dared  not  to  go 
to  the  poll,  and  a  person  void  of  influ* 
ence,  and  perhaps  unpossessed  of  a 
qualification,  a  Mr.  Finn,  was  trium- 
phantly elected.  The  Whig  journals, 
wiiich  had  not  then  learned  to  praise 
intimidation,  loudly  condemnea  this 
flagrant  case  of  coercion ;  they  now 
deem  priestly  interference  patriotic, 
and  mob  intimidati<«  the  result  of  pure 
liberality.  Another  case,  equally  oad, 
occurrea  at  the  same  time.  In  Uie 
county  of  Cork  the  fiseling  of  all  the 
principal  and  influential  inhabitants 
very  much  resembled  the  sentiment  in 
Kilkenny ;  but  in  Cork  the  properties 
were  much  larser,  and  from  there  be- 
ing many  popular  and  liberal  resident 
proprietors,  the  opposition  to  priestly 
dictation  was  8tron(rer.  On  one  aide 
were  ranged  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
with  his  enormous  Iri^  estate,  Lords 
Bimdon,  S^ngston,  Thomond,  Bantry, 
Cork,  Rivenidale,  Middleton,  Arden, 
Shannon,  to. ;  a  vwy  large  body  of 
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influential  inhabitants  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  in  Youghal,  Mallow,  Fermoy, 
Kinsale  and  Bandon ;  all  the  wealthy 
commoners  in  the  county,  the  Lonff- 
fields,  Hydes,  Smyths,  Barrys,  Jeph- 
sons,  &c.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
priests,  and  with  them  none  but  the 
mob.  What  was  the  result  1  Mr. 
FVsrgus  O'Ckmnor,  who  was,  in  three 
years  afterwards,  proved  to  have  no 
sufficient  property  qualification,  was 
elected  without  a  contest !  There  are 
instadcesof  priestly  intimidation  which 
at  the  time  were  keenly  felt  by  the 
Whig  party ;  latterly,  however,  it  has 
plea^  them  to  adopt  another  policy, 
and  to  join  with  those  who  disturb  all 
the  relations  of  society  by  their  fana- 
ticism  and  machinations.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  consequently,  the  insolence 
of  the  Popish  priesfhood  receives  the 
sanction  of  Government,  and  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  it  is  carried  appears  still 
more  glaring.  In  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  late  Intimidation  at  Elec- 
tions Committee,  many  cases  were 
stated,  which  almost  stagger  cradibi- 
lity.  It  was  proved  that  the  pulpit 
was  commonly  used  as  the  rostrum  of 
political  agitation ;  that  dreadful  ma- 
l^ictions  were  heaped  on  all  recusants 
who  might  dare  to  vote  against  priest- 
ly dictation ;  and  that  the  prospects  (^ 
the  future,  as  well  as  curses  of  a  tem- 
poral kind,  were  used  to  terrify  and 
overture  a  deluded  and  superstitious 
people.  The  Radicals  tell  us  to  cure 
this  oppressive  state  of  things  by  the 
ballot;  but  unfortunately  for  their 
prayer,  it  happens  that  in  Ireland  there 
are  confessions  to  the  priests  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  Popish  religion,  and, 
therefore,  the  ballot  would  be  no  cloak, 
and  would  offer  no  security  or  secrecy. 
So  long  as  the  administratorsof  the  law 
look  tamely  on,  while  the  seditious 
openly  and  boldly  despise  it ;  so  lonj; 
as  the  enervated  hand  of  modem  li- 
beralism holds  the  rod  of  power,  the 
lawless  and  the  desperate  will  range 
undisturbed  in  all  the  wickedness  of 
crime.  A  very  cursory  glance  at  the 
late  Irish  elections  will  demonstrate 
how  alone  they  were  carried.  The 
Conservatives  were  made  to  feel  they 
periled  their  lives  by  voting,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  equally  tauffht 
that  supineness  and  neutrality  were  sins 
against  the  majesty  of  the  people.  In 
many  cases,  as  Limerick  county, 
King's  county,  Qalway,and  Killmmy 


for  instance,  there  was  no  contest,  be* 
cause  aw^l  civil  dissentionsand  muc^ 
bloodshed  roust  have  been  producedi 
had, the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
ventured  to  exercise  a  Briton's  dearest 
privilege,  the  ftmnchise.  In  some 
more  places,  where  an  election  really 
b^n,  a  vident  and  sudden  termina- 
tion was  necessaryi  from  the  excesses 
of  the  mob ;  thus,  in  the  town  of  Li- 
merick,  after  two  day's  hard  polling, 
after  having  been  personally,  grie- 
vously assaulted,  and  seeine  no  pros- 
pect  of  peace,  but  rather  rearing  an 
increase  of  disorder,  the  Conservative 
candidate,  Mr.  Mansell,  retired.  Se- 
veral others  among  the  Conservative 
candidates,  especially  Mr.  StafiRu^ 
O'Brien  and  Mr.  Dunbar,  were  assail- 
ed in  the  most  dastardly  and  danger- 
ous manner.  In  some  instances  no 
single  member  of  their  committees 
could  walk  in  public  safety,  and  in 
very  many  towns  the  military  were 
compelled  to  protect  the  voters  to  the 

Soils  by  regular  escort;  andinCashel, 
ligo,  &C.  they  were  themsdves, 
when  unoffettdinff,  severely  attacked 
by  the  infuriated  populace.  Msbm 
Wyndham,  in  the  latter  place,  wi^ 
very  great  difficulty  escaped  with  his 
lifb.  In  Lonfffbrd  awful  ntrocitias 
were  committed  in  the  name  of  ''the 
sowl  and  liberty ;"  hi  Coleraine  and 
Newry,  when  it  was  found  that  Con- 
servatism must  triumph,  the  mob  m 
despair  resorted  to  every  species  of 
violence  and  tumult  Throoghoot 
the  land  murder  stalked  with  its  fdi 
aspect  and  stealthy  sten,  wreaking 
vengeance  by  many  a  hidden  blow,  or 
marking  victims  fbr  future  extermina^ 
tion.  !nie  lamentable  case  c^  the  two 
butchered  Protestant  yeomen  of  Sligo^ 
Allen  and  Mackenzie,  is  still  f^resh  m 
public  recollection,  and  their  blood 
still  cries  to  Heaven  fbr  retnbutioB. 
But  though  this  disastrous  tale  has 
thrilled  every  being  ci^iable  of  human 
emotion,  let  it  not  be  thouj^ht  that  it 
is  a  singular  specimen  of  pnestiy  bar- 
barity and  mob  mercy.  No;  lbs 
state  of  Ireland  prevents  information 
being  |^ven  of  any  offences  which  are 
comnutted  in  the  much-abused  name 
of  public  freedom ;  or  if  a  slower  pro- 
cess of  nmrder  be  adopted,  and  star* 
vation,  or  incendiarism,  or  Ibar,  he 
used  as  means  to  terrifV  exisCence^  and 
gf&dually  to  ej^mguiBli  it,  diall  be  'A 
said  that  there  is  less  oocaiion  ftr 
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gfo^pcUqr  than  in  a  case  i^iich  dis- 
|Mft^  openly  tlie  blood  of  a  slai^^ter- 
ed  subject  and  the  despair  of  a  ruined 
fiomly  ?  The  peculiarities  of  crime 
may  vary  in  di&rent  districts  thero 
nay  be  more  murders  in  Tiroerary 
and  mcHre  smaller  outrages  in  Kerry— * 
ttoamay  be  necesnty  for  Protesta^^ts 
mmng  their  lives  by  pretending  con- 
Teraioa  in  Cork  or  m  Carlow— and 
time  may  be  paramount  occasion  for 
Protestants  instantly  emigrating  fironr 
Longfordt  Sligo»  and  Cavan.  But 
te  system  thimighout  is  the  same  ;  it 
iara  system  of  intimidatioo»  which  as- 
suroes  the  character  of  one  gigantic 
ooospiracjr  against  Protestantism*  and 
amounts  m  its  effects  to  an  extmmTe 
perseeution*  Every  where  its  evils 
are  feH;  distraction  and  disorder,  ter- 
ror and  death  are  its  residts :  while 
the  priests  exult  ni  the  success  of  their 
diabolical  and  Jesuitical  endeavors  to 
enibroil  a  nation  in  dvil  discord  as  a 
preparalive  f<Mr  completing  ils  con- 
quQsts.  '•Divide  et  impure,''  is  their 
Botlo.  They  render  freedom  of  elec« 
tk)Q  and  fireedom  ofconsdence  equally 
nun  and  idle  moekenes— they  array 
meo  in  deadly  hostility  with  men-« 
they  check  all  practical  and  wdl-con- 
sidsred  improvement— they  render 
Irdand  the  continual  abode  of  poverty 
by  banishing  capital  and  discouraging 
ndustr^— they  destroy  all  the  distmc- 
tjoDs  of  society^  and  tran^le  on  blood- 
bought  ri^ts,  in  the  name  of  Popery 
aad  revoiutioD«  How  then,  we  ask, 
eanitbe  expected  that  the  Protestants 
am  be  fiuriy  represented?  They  pos- 
sess indeed  nineteen-twentieths  or  the 
lioded  prq>erty  of  the  country— they 
eootribute  to  works  of  b^evolence 
coosideraUy  more  than  that  nropor- 
tioD  of  property— thev  constitute  a 
My  of  men  unequalled  perhaps  in 
the  world  for  liberality  of  feeling  and 
generosity  oi  deed,  for  patriotism, 
ff^ilantry,  and  integrity;  yet  at  an 
Election  they  are  comparatively  power- 
Itts— they  are  hooted  and  mobbed  at 
the  poll— their  tenantry  march  up, 
headed  by  some  factious  wiests,  and 
publiciy  vote  against  them  m  a  body— 
^  Roman  Catholic  laborers  leave 
mem,  if  the  harvest  is  nigh— if  they 
m  tradesmen,  a  mark  is  set  on  the 
door,  and  wo  to  the  man  who  enters  I 
In  the  chapels  in  their  neighborhood 
they  are  held  m>  by  the  self-called 
Dunisters  q[  the  Christian  r^igion  to 


execration  and  odium.  The  mob  are 
constantly  reminded  that  **  theSajmns'* 
possess  confisoated  prq;>erty,  and  that 
among  themselves  the  men  exist  who 
possess  the  prl<»r  titles ;  and  every 
man  a  Romanist,  who  has  strength  (xf 
mind  enough,  in  ^ite  of  obloquy  and 
danger,  to  vote  as  his  conscience 
dictates^  is  shunned  by  his  neighb<»% 
and  is  liable  to  be  pelted  at  (as  many 
have  been)  in  ckofelf  as  an  enemy  to 
his  church  and  his  eoontry.  We  may 
well  marvel  at  the  undaunted  bearhur 
of  the  Irish  Conservatives  amidst  w 
this  persecution  and  intimidation— we 
may  indeed  wonder  thait  they  venture 
forth  so  often  at  elections,  defeated 
time  after  time,  vet  never  dispirited 
or  disheartened,  thoogh  each  contest 
augments  their  perils  and  increases 
their  peiBonal  enemies.  They  haw 
to  contend  against  «M>rmous  power 
exerting  the  whole  of  its  energies 
against  them  in  violence  and  lawless- 
ness.  But  it  is  not  thus  alone  they 
suffer,  for  fraud  is  as  forcible  in  ita 
operation  s— and  this  brings  us  to  the 
second  cause  of  Conservative  ilU 
success. 

2dh9  The  register  of  votes  in  Ir^ 
land  M»  one  vast  compilation  of  fhuid»> 
lent  and  fictitious  votes*  It  is  corrupt 
in  every  oeuntv— it  includes  thousands 
who  have  no  shadow  of  a  title  to  voce 
—it  is  manufoctured  by  the  reb^ 
Association  through  the  convenient 
agenevof  {Mtrtisan  asnstant  barrtoters 
and  obsequious  IV^ish  perjury.  In 
vain  Conservatives  ^contest  electoral 
districts  and  attend  seduloudy  to  the 
rehydration,  they  are  constantly  met 
by  hundreds  of  fogot-voters  claunine 
prop«rty  where  they  possess  mme,  ana 
Ingeniously  augmentmg  it  where  \h^ 
do.  By  the  Reform  Act  all  persons 
with  a  clear  beneficial  yearlv  mterest 
of  ten  pounds  can  claim  to  be  put  on 
the  county  register;  consequently,  if 
leasehc^ders  possess  a  holding  or  farm 
which  from  good  management  has 
increased  in  value  so  that  they  can 
sublet  it  and  acquire  firom  a  solvent 
tenant,  over  and  aoove  their  rent,  t^i 
pounds  a  year,  they  are  entitled  to 
the  franchise ;  and  so  also,  all  posses- 
sors of  advac^tageous  leases  (though 
the  Radical  haters  of  Irish  laadlordfi 
never  would  admit  till  now  that  there 
were  such  things),  if  they  can  in  the 
same  manner  gain  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  are  ^titled  to  vote.    This, 
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howeyer,  is  not  going  the  whole  hog~ 
it  savcNTS  of  the  Conserratlve  prin- 
ciple that  pit^rtjr  ^ould  be  the 
foundation  of  the  franchise,  and  it 
seems  too  indicative  of  Lord  Stanley's 
Conservative  spirit  The  Rebel  As- 
sociation have  therefcnre  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  evade  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  lawi  and  to  foist  on  the  register  all 
persons  who  will  have  the  temerity 
and  effrontery  to  swear  they  possess 
ten  pounds  dear  yearly  beneficial 
interest  in  lands,  a  cabin,  a  potato- 
garden,  a  cellar,  or  a  j^othouse,  be- 
cause by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  they 
succeed  in  making,while  in  possession 
of  their  leases,  that  sum  in  business 
and  agricultural  occupations.  Lord 
Mulgrave  and  the  Whi^  Government 
have  not  been  backward  m  forwarding 
this  extended  conspiracy  a^inst  the 
integrity  of  the  reg^ter,  for  every 
where  partisan  revising  barristers 
have  been  appointed,and  consequently 
the  claims  or  the  ragged  r^ment  of 
Popish  paupers  are  considered  by 
men  who  have  previously  resolved  to 
sanction  them.  The  result  has  been 
the  complete  swamping  of  the  whole 
body  or  bona  fide  freeholders.  In 
several  places  the  register  has  been 
doubled.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Ck»nservatives,  thinking  themselves 
unjustified  in  following  so  bad  an 
example,  have  appealed  to  the  Judges 
on  the  subject,  and  ten  of  them  (in- 
cludinG[  the  Whig  Judge,  Crampton) 
have  decided  a^nst  the  ingenious 
device  of  O'Connell  and  the  Rebel 
Association.  The  two  dissentients 
are  Messrs.  Perrin  and  Richard»— 
judges  who  owe  their  ermine  to  the 
dema^gue*s  praise,  and  who  through- 
out me  have  been  ardent  thorough- 
ipinf  Radicals.  The  dissolution  oi 
Parliament  occurred  before  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  of  trymg  to 
purge  the  regist^  in  conformity  with 
this  decision,  and  the  Conservatives 
are  therefore  compelled  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  that  justice  the  Whig 
revising-barristers  have  denied  them. 
Now  it  must  be  evident,  from  the 
two  causes  we  have  mentioned  mili- 
tating against  the  constitutional — 
their  voters  being  intimidated,  and 
the  whole  ingenuity  of  Jesuitical  fraud 
operating  in  favor  oi  Popery — that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  there  is 
no  hope  of  much  progress  being  made. 
It  remains  then   to  consider  what 


means  should  be  adopted  by  the  Le- 

SBlature,  and  what  steps  taken  by 
e  Conservative  party,  to  remedy  the 
evils  felt,  and  to  mitigate  the  perOs 
encount^ed.  We  enter  upon  .the 
consideration  of  this  question  warm- 
ly, though  our  general  view  of  Ire- 
land's prospects  is  most  desponding. 
Present  calamity  should  not  oocasioD 
inactivity,  nor  the  near  approach  of 
further  misery  banish  every  effort 
to  av^rt  it.  We,  therefore,  join  ear- 
nestly in  all  platas  for  Irish  anielioro> 
tion,  and  fbel  6eej\y  interested  in 
every  scheme  to  alleviate  its  wretdi^ 
edness  and  restore  its  peace. 

First,  then,  we  submit  to  the  Con- 
servative the  ouestion.  Why  is  ^ 
poll  in  Irelana  permiUed  to  remain 
four  daifM  in  boroughe,  and  five  in 
eouniieel  Equal  laws  for  England 
Mid  Ireland  is,  we  are  told,  the  mean- 
ing cf  the  cuckoo-note,  ^Justice 
for  Ireland."  The  poll  in  England 
is  confined  to  one  oay  in  boroughaib 
and  two  in  counties.  Let  the  same 
law  apply  to  Ireland ;  let  the  oppor- 
tunities ror  intimidation  be  kssnied ; 
let  the  time  fyt  oppression  be  short- 
ened. In  the  state  of  the  law  now, 
the  priests  have  full  tkne  to  matare 
their  plans,  to  bring  their  forces  lo 
bear  where  they  are  most  wanted, 
and,  after  having  polled  themeelveik 
hAve  ample  remaimng  space  to  parade 
the  towns,  to  tamper  widi  the  voters, 
and  to  disturb  the  district  bv  agil*- 
tion.  Besides,  the  expenae  of  a  con- 
test protracted  to  four  days  in  a 
borough  must  be  very  great,  and  te 
bribei^  occasioned  must  be  consider^ 
able.  There  is  no  pretence  for  say- 
inff  that  if  the  city  or  LondoQ  can  be 
pmled  in  one  day,  that  Yoofffaal  or 
Limerick  shall  have  four ;  nor  is  there 
the  smallest  excuse  for  asserting  that 
while  two  sufftces  the  whole  West 
Ridings  with  its  four-and-twenty  thou- 
sand voters,  Carlow,  with  less  than  a 
tenth  that  number,  nnust  have  five 
days  to  complete  its  polling.  Surely 
the  sticklers  for  equal  laws  will  not 
object  to  equalize  them  in  this  respect 
If  so,  they  will  only  bring  scorn  upoa 
their  plausible  professions.  We  hafe 
very  little  doubt  that  Dublin,  and 
Youghal,  and  Kinsak  would  have 
been  ca^ed  had  the  election  not  ear- 
tended  to  four  days;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  Armagh  and  M- 
fisist    At  nrst  the  ConservaUvBs  head- 
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od  the  poU,  und  seemed  ■ecuie  of 
vUsUxyt  AM  they  were  if  the  battle  had 
been  fairly  fought;  but  four  days 
afforded  time  enough  to  get  penurers 
to  personate  all  the  dead  and  dying. 
Priests  posted  to  the  timorous  and 
wavering ;  the  mob  marked  oat  the 
fearful  and  hesitating ;  and  the  Radi- 
cal officers  employed  in  taking  the 
pell  improved  m  insolence  and  trick- 
ery by  practice.  We  are  aware 
that  many  Conservatives  object  to  the 
alteration  oi  this  law,  but  most  of  the 
experienced  earnestly  desire  it;  and 
our  own  judgment  strongly  coincides 
with  the  latter.  At  any  rate,  atten- 
tioQ  should  be  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  should  be  ^vely  consi- 
dered ;  for  if;  as  we  bebeve,  wq  idter- 
ation  is  advisable,  there  appears  to 
bo  no  sufficient  sround  for  tne  Whigs 
to  act  upon  inrenising  it,  if  they  were 
80  inclined. 

2dly,  We  say  to  the  Irish  Ck>nser- 
vatives,  let  wi  the  kUe  eiectione  pa$s 
eff  ynthout  xigonnu  tnea$ur98   Mng 
taken  to  punim  fraudsj  and  to  correct 
the  avUe  experienced,     (n  every  case 
where  peijarycan  be  proved,  in  every 
ease  where  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Ck>mmoas  may  detect  it,  let  it  be 
proeecuted.    Discourage  this  system 
by  all  means ;  teach  the  lawless  that 
thejr  cannot  ofifend  entirely  with  im- 
puoity,  albeit  hasA  Mulgrave  admi- 
nisters the  law.     In  every  instance 
where  bribery  is  shown  to  have  exist- 
ed, inform,  and  mrosecute  also.    Whe- 
ther there  be  election  petition  or  not, 
search  for  cases  of  bnbery,  and  pro- 
secute for  the  ojflfonce.    A  few  p^ial- 
ties  of  L.600  would  teach  the  National 
Aseociation's  pacificators  to  be  more 
cautioiis  in  future,  or  might  cool  thdr 
asaal  in  prison.    Above  all,  we  say, 
petition  wherev^  there  is  a  possibiu- 
tT  oi  purging  the  register,  and  paving 
toe  wajr  to  a  new  one.    We  do  not 
add,  petition  in  Carlow,  Dublin,  Bel- 
fiist,  «c.,  for  we  know  the  advioe  is 
anticipated,  and  that  in  Uiose  places, 
and  many  more,  nothing  but  {^ross 
misconduct  on  the  part  ot  CkmimUtees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  pre- 
▼eot  the  defeated  candidates  succeed- 
flDs;.    We  allude  to  other  places,  to 
Westmeath,  to  limerick,  to  the  town 
of  Galwa^,  to  Ccurk,  and  to  Water- 
ford.    Strike  off  Uie  poll  every  man 
who  has  no  right  to  be  there ;  carry 
en  a  scrutiny ;  appeal  to  the  lisgisbu 


tnre  acainst  the  prejudice  and  partia- 
lity of  the  partisan  assistant-barris- 
ters; and  expose,  and,  if  possible, 
punish  the  gross  intimidation  of  the 
priests.  We  do  not  say  this,  heedless 
or  i^pu>rant  of  the  expensive  pro- 
ceedings we  are  suggesting.  We  toc^ 
to  England's  aid,  and  we  believe  it 
will  not  be  wanting.  We  cannot  think 
that,  at  this  impertant  crisis,  the  Irish 
Protestants  will  be  forsaken.  They 
are  fighting  our  battle,  and  not  mere- 
ly their  own ;  they  are  the  vanguard 
of  the  Protestant  army.  If  they  fall, 
it  will  not  be  al<Hie.  If  sacrifices  are 
not  made  now,  they  never  will  be ; 
the  mind  which  can  remain  callous  at 
a  conjuncture  of  affiurs  so  critical  as 
the  present,  will  continue  cold  and 
selfish  till  the  tomb  perpetuates  and 
rivals  its  frigidity.  We  hope  "better 
things  than  a  deaf  ear  being  turned 
to  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives 
of  Ireland  for  sympathy  and  sucoor. 
No  cause  is  more  truly  noble  than 
that  in  which  the^  have  been  en- 
gaged ;  we  may  safely  add,  no  contest 
was  ever  sustained  with  more  true 
nobility  of  spirit,  and  more  fervent, 
consistent  devotion. 

Sdly,  We  warn  the  Irish  Protestants 
not  to  droop  or  despair;  webidihem 
prepare  for  the  future^  net  brood  ever 
the  inevitable  poet.  Nil  deeperandunu 
Let  the  registers  still  be  watched; 
for  the  money  epent  at  the  regietratum  ie 
eaved  at  the  election.  In  the  words 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  say,  **Re- 

fister,  Register,  Register  !"  If  the 
apists  persist  in  that  system  of  ex- 
clusive dealing  which  they  have  adopt- 
ed in  the  case  of  Messrs.  Guinness 
the  great  brewers,  let  them  feel  that 
they  have  entered  on  a  course  of 
policy  which  they  have  far  greater 
reason  to  dread  than  their  opponents; 
Let  British  Protestants  also  learn  to 
show  more  interest  in  the  affiiirs  of 
Ireland ;  let  them  buy  property  there, 
if  it  be  only  sufficient  to  give  a  vote; 
let  them  thus  identify  themselves  more 
closely  with  their  brethren  in  the 
SiBter  Isle.  If  a  candidate  have  been 
dented  at  the  last  election,  let  him 
be  the  chosen  champion  for  the  next 
time  also ;  for  adherence  to  the  same 
candidate  durine  two  contests  gives 
an  advantage  of  the  most  valuable 
description.  If  there  be  no  candidate, 
let  one  be  selected  at  once,  so  that 
the  constituency  may  be  kmg  ac- 
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qaaittled  with  Um ;  and  in  ordw  dMit» 
fii  the  cTfentof  any  camndtjythe  death 
or  the  retirement  of  the  preeent  mem- 
bers,  there  may  be  the  advantage  of 
preTious  occupancy  of  the  field  on  the 
mde  of  the  Coneervatiyes.  Prevent 
Protestant  emigration ;  oroaaize  and, 
by  union,  gain  etrengUi ;  Torm  Coo- 
aervative  Associations  and  Registra- 
tion Committees;  and  conciliate  the 
people  wherever  conciliation  is  prac- 
ticaole,  without  the  sacrifioe  of  prin- 
€iple»  or  the  concession  of  power  Uiey 
may  not  have  disoretion  to  wield. 

These  are  measures  which  can 
have  but  one  tendency*  and  that» 
the  strengthening  of  the  Protestant 
OHise.  But  we  are  not  sanffuine 
enough  to  ausur  that  our  suggesUoM, 
or  that  any  plans  wliatever  can  prove 
poweriully  operative,  while  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  continues  admi- 
nftslered  by  men  who  are  leagued  with 
•the  basest  of  the  land  for  paltry  fac- 
tious purposes.  When  the  law  pro- 
tects property  and  life ;  when  voters 
can  mnch  up  to  the  pdl  unawed  by 
despicable  demagogues, 

"  Who  bellow  for  liberty  to-day, 
And  roar  for  power  to-morrow  ;'* 

when  the  revising-barristers  are  men 
of  reputation  and  of  impartiality ;  when 
the  statutes  against  perjury  and  per- 
secution are  sufficiently  stringent  and 
available,  we  may  hope  to  see  Con- 
servatism prosper  in  Ireland.  And 
if  a  Conservative  Government  at  pre- 
aent, ruled  in  England,  we  believe 
these  blessings  would  be  secured,  and 
this  result  ensue.  We  are  told,  in- 
deed, by  those  who  have  bullied  us  so 
loudly  and  00  long,  that  if  her  Majes- 
ty's present  advisers  were  turned  out 
by  tne  Legislature,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  to  come  in,  that  Irdand 
veoald  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  i&e  would  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  helm.  We  are  not  composed 
of  sufficiently  penetrable  stuff  to  heed 
tiris  empty  and  inane  boasting;  wo 
hardly  tnmk  that  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  Wellington  or  of  Stanley  would  be 
affdCted  by  it.  The  age  of  wonders 
has  indeed  arrived,  if  the  British 
people  may  not  choose  their  own 
rulers ;  if  thosd  who  pay  five-sixths 
of  the  taxes  may  not  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  me  public  treaaorerB ; 
if  those  who  compose  two-thirds  of  the 
popiBdation  may  not  delermfaM  what 


ceum  of  prooeefing  ii  moat  poiitie 
and  just.  We  apprehend  that,  for 
ODoe,  Popery  has  miscakndated  the 
lenffUi  of  i$s  teUier,  when  it  p 
to  cuotate  to  Cheat  Britain  wli 
ner  cf  MinistentAie  shall  i 
What  if  the  lien  of  England  be 
uousedf  and  stand  up  once  move  im. 
the  dignity  of  consummale  atrengtk 
to  .shale  off  the  fetteii  with  whnk 
P(4>ery  has  entwined  him,  and  to  banc 
tlie  bondage  the  riaves  of  bigotry  have 
clasped  over  his  majestic  limbs ;  shall 
the  lord  of  the  forest  submisBively 
crouch  down  again  dismayed  and  di> 
foaled,  because  the  hoane  voice  of 
Babylon's  mistress  Areatens  witk 
temporary  perils  1  Though  Popeiy 
may  hope  otherwise,  the  herMC  spint 
of  oygoiie  dajTS  not  only  lives  in  the 
idemory  but  in  the  heturt  of  Enghmd— 
it  is  not  dead  but  aleepeth.  And 
Scotland,  whose  holy  Covenaoten 
have  dyed  many  a  imd  with  saared 
blood,  and  opened  a  perennial  foontaiB 
of  gmtitttde,  Hberty,  and  love,  sliil 
boasts  a  recollection  of  her  nuurtjrrsi 
and  affootion  for  her  heavenly  foitfu 
Ages  have  passed  since  last  the  pave 
energy  of  Protestantism  signalized  its 
power  in  endurance  at  the  stake,  and 

KUantry  in  the  battle;  generalioiia 
ve  fidlen  before  ''Death  the  shala^ 
ton ;"  nations  have  been  humbled  by 
*«Time  the  diadow;^  but  theenroln 
whidi  drove  a  perjured  monarch  mas 
his  lofty  throne,  and  built  its  doubly, 
blessingjfipeedom  on  hdinessand  order, 
still  exfits,  and  still  contains  vritliin  k 
thousands  of  tlie  noble,  the  devoted, 
and  the  brave.  In  vain  woidd  Biipery , 
attempt  to  overawe  the  British  pee^ 
or  to  combat  their  deliberate  intsa- 
tioas;  and  in  vain,  too,  wotdd  the 
infiiriated  victims  of  Popish  ddo- 
don  assail  even  ithe  Protestant  colo* 
nists  of  Ireland,  ''the  SassenadH^" 
whose  ancestois  have  fireely  bled,  and 
as  often  conmiered  agatost  the  vile 
usurpations  of  tyranny  at  home,  and 
of  Romidi  ambition  abroad.  We 
laugh  to  scorn  tfie  affected  and  straiaad 
bravado  of  the  Irish  clmcal  and  sseo- 
lar  demagogues ;  we  know  that  omb 
sedition  could  be  suppressed  as  it  hm 
been  before :  that  more  bold  rebellioB 
could  be  qu^led  as  it  was  when  Popery 
had  all^eaidof  Gaul;  and  if  another 
policy  were  adopted,  and  by  extondfaig 
crime  Uie  PspMs  tried  to  tarriiy  the 
fitands  of  the  FrolQptants  into  soi^ 
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niarioD,  we  are  well  ftwaretfaat^ou|^ 
crime  would  not  be  reU»rted,  the  uoas. 
lifted  power  of  the  law  would  Yiff(»!. 
oady  extingui;^  or  check  the  disoraw. 
Should  fuch  a  eootingeDCjr  arise,  and 
.  were  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  ms  plaoe  in 
Farliamem,  to  threaten  the  House  ctf 
Goimnons  with  an  augmented  atsizo 
calendar  as  a  bugbear,  the  question 
would  arise,  if  he  should  not  be  made 
answerable  for  suoh  a  consequence  1 
He  dearly  proyes  that  he  can  estab« 
lisfa  comparative  peace  whenever  he 
chooses ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he^ 
thtrelbre,  should  not  be  kept  as  a 
hostage  for  it.  The  *<  Liberal"  party, 
however,  say  that  the  disturbances  m 
Ireland  could  arise  only  from  one 
source— her  wrongs;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  redressing  these  tranquillity 
can  be  secured ;  that  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Conaervatives  would  not  yield 
any  institutions  of  the  country  to  the 
iiuatiaUe  appetite  of  the  revolutionary 
&otion,  anot  as  a  necessary  conse. 
quence,  agitation  and  discord  must 
oontimte.  We  need  scarcely  say  this 
is  empty,  unmeaning  cant ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  an^  who  may  have  been  gulled, 
we  will  briefly  expose  it. 

What  are  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ? 
Pint  and  foremost,  the  want  of  a  poor- 
ktw.  This  is  a  Conservative  mea- 
sure; it  was  the  favorite  pri^ect  of 
the  late  respected  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler^darum  et  venerabile  nomeni) 
—and,  though  opposed  by  Lord  Al. 
thorp,  the  £ainbui|;h  Review,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Wh&s,  was  constantly 
siq^KNTted  by  the  Conservative  party 
|eoeraily.  The  present  Ministry  pro- 
inses  to  have  taken  it  up,  but  so  false 
are  ther  in  their  pretended  desire  to 
forward  the  scheme,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  will  be  compiled, 
after  all  their  bluster,  to  depute  the 
task  to  the  Opposition.  Secondly, 
The  asistence  of  a  Protestant  Estab- 
Ibhed  Church.  Are  the  Whigs  pre- 
pared  to  abolish  this  ''grievance!" 
They  declare  the}r  are  not.  They 
are  sworn,  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
-^Hit  that  (^oesfor  little  in  these  days, 
as  the  Papists  are  so  swoiAn  also,  and 
everyone  knows  how leli^^iously  text 
aet  i^Kin  the  Romish  principle,  that 
"svety  oath  against  the  good  of  the 
Church  (Popery)  is  perjury."  The 
Conservatives,  in  supportiiu^  an  Es- 
tablished Protestant  Church,  do  no 
more  than  the  preeeot  Ministers  i»q- 


Ibss  to  do.  What  then  is  the  differ- 
ence ;  how  do  the  Whig-Radicals  re- 
medy the  wrongs  of  Ireland  1  By  a 
petty,  paltry  system  of  half  concession 
and  half  retention,  of  privateering  and 
fiiir-sailing;  by  a  continual  ch^ting 
of  conscience  to  save  character ;  by 
attacking  where  they  know  they  can- 
not plunder,  by  bullying  when  no  one 
is  afraid.  They  preserve  the  coun- 
tenance of  O'Connell  by  cheering  him 
when  he  abuses  the  Church,  and  they 
rotain  their  places  by  loudljr  vaunting 
their  attaohment  to  its  principles ;  like 
arrant  knaves  they 

"  Hint  a  f%alt,  but  hesitate  dislike." 

The  Papists  tell  them  tithes  must 
be  abolished  **in  substance  and  in 
name."  The  Whigs  consent  to  steal 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  and  L.50,000 
more  for  Pdpish  education ;  and  ^ 
cape  condemnation  from  their  allies 
by  protesting  they  have  the  will  but 
not  the  power  to  steal  more.  But  as 
to  extinguishing  the  Church,  they  are 
as  conservative  as  the  Conservatives 
themselves.  Indeed,  as  they  know 
they  rest  under  some  suspicion,  they 
prcfess  the  more  loudly  tneir  purity. 
Thus  Ireland  can  have  no  pretence  for 
treating  Sir  Robert  Peers  party  as 
peculiarly  opposed  to  redress  of  grie^ 
vances,  unless  that  emphatic  titte  be 
given  to  a  miserable  instalment,  with 
no  hope  of  the  rest.  The  only  re- 
maining grievance  is  the  possession 
of  a  municipal  system  different  to  that 
enjoyed  in  England.  But  the  Con- 
servatives are  by  no  means  indisposed 
to  grant  equality  of  legislation  in  this 
respect,  if  similar  equaDtv  be  awarded 
in  other  matters.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  distinctly  declared,  that  if 
Iri&  Church  property  be  respected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  income  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  churches,  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  municipal 
system  in  Ireland.  We  will  not  now 
d[iscuss  the  policy  of  this  concession; 
we  think  experience  should  teach  us 
to  withhold  more  power  from  those 
who  acknowledge  their  object  to  be 
the  formation  of '^nwmal  schools  <d 
peaceful  agitation;"  and  we  do  not 
see  why,  in  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, the  boroughB  should  be  afflicted 
with  annual  elections  and  re|fistrations» 
and  the  expensive  formalities  of  new 
town-councils.     We  know  that  the 
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corporations  were  originally  instituted 
for  the  protection  of  Protestant  set- 
tlers—we believe  them  to  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose  now — and  when  we 
hear  loud  outcries  about  the  great 
abuse  in  the  administration  of  corpK)- 
rate  property,  we  remember  that  its 
whole  amount  in  the  sister  country  is 
not  equal  to  the  possessions  of  either 
Liverpool  or  London  singly.  Waiving 
these  considerations,  however,  the  fact 
appears  plain  and  definite,that  the  Con- 
servatives are  willing  to  extend  equal 
laws,  so  lon^  as  they  are  dennanded,  up- 
on all  questions  ;  so  lonf^  as  similar  »- 
gislation  is  not  sought^  %n  one  instance^ 
as  a  mean  of  prodwsing  dissimihgrity  in 
another.  There  is,  therefore,  no  foun- 
dation for  the  idle  pretence  that  the 
Conservatives  are  peculiarly  favor- 
able to  the  perpetuation  of  Irish  grie- 
vances. If  the  want  of  the  ballot,  the 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords,  sep- 
tennial parliaments,  and  a  limited 
suffrage  be  considered  evils,  theses  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  not  confined 
in  any  degree  to  Ireland,  for  England 
scares  them ;  nor  are  the  Conserva- 
tives particularly  answerable  for  them, 
as  the  Whigs  as  vigorously  contend 
for  their  continuance.  Where,  then, 
is  the  occasion  for  all  the  bluster  and 
violence  with  which  the  Conservatives 
are  assailed ;  and  with  the  increase  of 
which  thej  are  threatened  if,  in  con- 
formity with  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  England,  they  ascend  to  power? 
The  most  factious  of  the  Whig-Radi- 
cals  do  not  affect  to  believe  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel  refrained  office,  there 
would  be  any  denial  of  practical  justice, 
any  increase  of  taxation,  any  extrava- 
gance, or  any  opposition  to  public 
works  and  the  general  details  of  im- 
provement. Nor  will  it  be  denied 
that  business  would  be  more  actively 
carried  on  than  it  has  been  under  the 
weak  and  vacillating  Melbourne  Cabi- 
net. Yet  the  policy  of  the  Vatican 
demands  that  tne  dismissal  of  a  fop 
like  Lord  Mulmve,  an  accomplished 
idler  like  Lord  Morpeth,  and  an  inso- 
lent official  like  Mr.  Drummond,  shall 
not  be  effected  without  national  con- 
vulsion, and  the  general  patronage  of 
sedition.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  threat ; 
how  much  it  deserves  attention,  or 
rather,  how  deeply  it  should  be  scorn- 
ed, need  not  be  stated.  It  is  a  betrayal 
of  a  desire  to  rebel ;  it  is  significant 
of  the  very  profound  loyalty  of  the 


Roman  Cathdics,  who  obey  the  law 
only  when  it  suits  their  purposes ;  and 
it  may  very  safely  be  ridiculed  by  all 
who  know  that  it  is  not  the  first  time 
rebellion  has  broken  out  in  vain,  and 
disloyalty  provoked  a  just  and  severe 
chasUsement  The  time  is  not  ripe 
for  revolt;  Popery  bad  better  not  put 
forth  its  strength  till  it  is  matured ; 
for  if  it  do,*peradventure  it  may  re- 
ceive a  check  calculated  not  only  te 
procrastinate  but,  perhaps,  effectoalty 
to  annihilate  that  devoutly  desired 
consummation.  Premature  exhibi- 
tions of  supremacy  are  not  so  much  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  Conservatives  as  by 
the  Papists  themselves,  and  some  have 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  tact  of  those 

Sersons  to  believe,  that  no  want  of 
iscretion  will  thus  be  shown.  To 
oppose  a  Conservative  Government 
by  bellowing  in  the  Corn  Exchange* 
bullying  in  Parliament,  libelling,  agi- 
tating, begging  for  rent,  committing 
perjury,  and  by  other  similar  pecca- 
dilloes and  diversions,  is  natural,  and 
ludicrous,  and  impotent ;  we  can  smile 
at  their  felly  while  we  punish  the  of- 
fence. But  if  a  Conservative  Govern* 
ment  were  to  meet  a  different  species 
of  hostility,  the  unconstitutionai  and 
barbarous  endeavor  to  magnify  crime 
for  party  purposes ;  if  the  Taw  as  well 
as  the  autnonties  were  systematically 
thwarted  and  overborne,  it  would  be 
time  to  repress  such  flagrant  proceed- 
intfs  by  energy  and  vigor.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  expectation  that  such  dr- 
cumstances  or  such  (^position  will 
arise ;  we  have  too  much  reliance  oq 
the  sense  of  the  people  to  suppose  they 
would  permit  themselves  to  be  perma- 
nently embroiled  in  continual  oisoord 
and  mutual  slaughter,  to  answer  the 
ends  of  any  demagogues,  or  any  fac- 
tion whatever. 

We'are  induced,  from  these  cood- 
derations,  to  believe  that  if  a  Conser- 
vative Crovemment  were  to  succeed 
the  present  one,  as  we  hope  willsh<Hrt- 
ly  be  the  case  after  Parliament  has 
assembled,  and  the  election  petitions 
are  decided,  there  would  be  full  seen- 
rity  for  its  ability  to  govern  and  con- 
trol Ireland.  We  confess  that  we 
look  to  this  prospect  as  the  only  pos- 
sible escape  for  that  country  from  a 
revolution  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  Po- 
pish despotism  on  the  other.  The 
Romish  movement  must  be  speedily 
stayed,  or  it  will  be  too  late  to  resist 
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it;  the  agitators  must  be  deprived  of 
their  influence  in  the  national  councils, 
or  the  time  will  come  when  none  can 
exist  without  them.  And  if  that 
movement  is  checked,  and  that  influ- 
eoce  destroyed,  we  see  no  cause  for 
subsequent  despondency.  Through 
the  conservative  policy  of  former  Tory 
Governments,  every  thing  calculated 
to  lay  the  foundation  of  Ireland's  hap- 
piness has  been  provided.  She  is  in- 
corporated with  England,  her  manu- 
fiictures  have  been  encouraged,  and 
but  for  the  Popish  agitation  of  the  last 
ten  jrears, would  have  extended  widely; 
she  is  subject  to  no  diifct  taxation  ; 
she  has  harbors  formed  by  public 
money ;  she  has  long  been  yearly  re- 
ceivio|^  liberal  grants  for  every  species 
of  legitimate  enterprise.  T  he  sublet- 
tuQg  system,  through  Lord  Stanley's 
wise  measure,  is  much  diminished; 
emigration  from  overpopulous  districts 
has  been  prq;>erly  encouraged ;  and 
she  requirstf  only  tran<}uillity,  a  respite 
from  agitation,  and  relief  from  Radical 
excitement,  to  present  a  most  tempting 
kvitation  to  the  importation  of  British 
capital  and  industry.  But  a  firm  hand 
and  a  watchful  eye  are  necessary  in 
all  who  undertake  to  rule  her ;  they 
must  look  to  the  inierest  of  all  claim- 
ants for  concessions  as  well  as  to  their 
prcfessians.  Education  on  the  princi- 
I^es  of  the  Bible,  poor  laws  tending 
to  check  improvidence  as  much  as  to 
relieve  want,  public  works  promising 
to  open  permanent  sources  of  employ- 
ment, must  be  introduced  and  support- 
ed ;  so  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for 
violence,  and  no  apology  for  crime. 
Freedom  of  election  must  be  secured ; 
justice  impartially  and  boldly  admin- 
istered ;  and  habits  of  intemperance, 
rioting,  and  profligacy,  diminished  and 
discouraged.  Those  institutions  which 
are  the  sources  of  peace  and  the  dififu- 
sers  of  comfort  in  English  villages, 
must  be  more  generally  favored  and 
fostered ;  the  savings  banks,  the  self- 
supporting  dispensaries,  the  friendly 
societies,  the  charitable  visiting  and 
clothing  associations,  must  be  intro- 
duced where  they  are  unknown,  and 
increased  in  the  few  districts  where 
they  are  already  })rospering.  Reform 
must  take  place  in  the  domestic  eco- 
nomy of  the  countr/.  Those  societies 
already  established  by  the  philanlhro- 
pkj  must  be  patronised  and  supported ; 
the  Irish  Sunday  School  Society,  the 


Hibernian  Society,  the  Irish  Sooiety, 
and  all  such  admirable  agencies,  must 
be  permitted  to  enjoy  a  fair  and  un- 
disturbed field  for  their  labors.  The 
Government  must,  in  imitation  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1829, 
be  hospitable,  and  its  court  the  exten- 
sive and  powerful  auxiliary  of  domestic 
manufactures.  The  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  must  te  protected 
in  the  possession  of  their  rights,  and 
enabled  to  regain  the  afiection  of  the 
people  so  forcibly  snatched  away  by 
the  machinations  of  a  designing  fac- 
tion. These  things,  combined  with  a 
ready  and  candid  acknowledgment  of 
all  abuses  where  they  exist,  and  a 
speedy  correction  of  them  where  they 
are  acknowledged,  and  where  the  re- 
medy is  not  worse  than  the  disease, 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  and  to  tranquil- 
lize Ireland.  Protestantism  then  will 
regain-  its  power ;  nay,  more,  will 
carry  on  the  reformation  so  long  un- 
completed ;  for  it  wants  but  peace,  and 
it  solicits  no  advantage  but  a  faif  trial. 
Secure  in  its  panoply  of  truth,  and 
purified  by  the  fire  of  persecution,  it 
will  evangelize  and  blebs  the  nation  ; 
while  bamed  superstition,  shrinking 
from  the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of 
the  Gospel,  will  retreat  into  the  dull 
cells  of  bigotry,  or  the  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  apostate  courts.  Built, 
like  the  British  Constitution,  by  a  slow 
process — by  the  cautious  hand  of  ex- 
perience—the fabric  of  Irish  prospe- 
rity and  freedom  will  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  the  globe.  The  character 
of  the  population,  moulded  by  time 
and  trained  by  discipline,  will  display 
no  diminished  genius,  but  will  con- 
tain more  stability  and  firmness. 
Gradual  enlightenment  will  dispel  the 
mists  of  prejudice  and  the  gloomy 
suUenness  of  popular  suspicion — the 
Union  will  be  an  union  of  hearts — 
the  British  empire  one  vast  but  peace- 
ful phalanx  of  unconquerable  power, 
and  once  more  the  champion  of 
afflicted  truth,  the  fane  of  benevolence, 
tranquillity,  and  relision.  Then  shall 
the  harp  of  Ireland  be  vocal  a^in, 
inspiring  the  inhabitants  with  patriotic 
fervor,  and  responding  by  its  melody 
to  the  harmonious  music  of  national 
gratitude  and  praise ;  and  then  may 
the  requiem  of  buried  disaffection  peal 
forth  to  sound  the  glad  note  of 
triumph  over  the  grave  of  miseries 
past,  and  discord  forgotten  forever ! 
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Our  picture  of  contingent  prospects 
may  seem  Utopian,  yet  we  deem  it 
true.  We  believe  there  is  a  possibi- 
lity of  Ireland's  regeneration,  and, 
believing  it,  we  cannot  paint  too 
glowingly  the  glorious  results  of  such 
a  blessing.  We  are  not  visionary 
enough  to  dream  that  there  will  be 
any  fulfilment  of  our  anticipations 
unless  there  be  a  speedy  change  in  the 
aspect  of  society.  If  the  principle  of 
evil  continue  much  longer  to  flourish 
—if  those  who  work  the  wretchedness 
of  man  and  practically  deny  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  remain  in  the  possession 
oi  usurped  power,  morality  must 
vanish,  liberty  must  fade,  and  anarchy 
or  despotism  inevitably  ensue.  We 
scarcely  at  present  see  any  other  ex- 
pectation—tne  tempest  has  gathered 
over  a  fated  land,  and  no  sign  seems 
to  exist  of  its  evaporation  or  decay. 
Crime  is  in  effect  wedded  td  power — 
iniquity  allied  with  the  law.  Yet  we 
venture,  through  the  darkening  ele- 
ments, to  gaze  with  an  eye  of  fhith  on 
higher  influences  than  those  the  un- 
assisted vision  can  discern.  We  can- 
not  think  that  Popery  will  be  per- 
mitted to  regain  an  ascendency  which 
in  former  times  was  the  curse  of 
Europe,  or  to  triumph  over  virtue  by 
artifices  concocted  m  the  alembiQ  of 
hell— we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
distrust  that  providence  by  which  this 
nation's  councils  were  once  so  pros- 


perously and  so  happily  guided.  We 
bid  the  Protestants  turn  to  the  same 
source  of  hope,  ftw  a  time  will 
surely  come  wncn  the  good  and  the 
obedient  will  win  their  tranquil  and 
holy  triumph  over  the  combined  con- 
spiracies that  assail  them.  Let  hearts 
be  ready  and  affections  warm;  let 
those  means  which  have  formerly  been 
used  be  provided  now ;  for  the  iall  of 
wickedness,  through  the  agency  oi 
sanctified  human  infiuence,  may  even 
now  t>e  preparing,  and  the  Iro^of 
abused  authority  be  echoing  through 
Uie  vault  ofHeaven.  We  can  hope 
no  more.  If  Popery  be  not  no<w 
checked,  its  progress  henceforth  will 
be  one  remstless  and  destructive  march 
over  everything  experience  yaluea* 
and  all  tnat  time  has  honored;  its 
ffiant  strides  will  measure  ando,  the 
length  and  breadth  of  boundMss  ter- 
ritory ;  its  withering  force  will  subdue 
the  energies  of  man,  and  its  poisonocis 
doctrines  taint  and  degrade  nis  mind. 
Like  the  Phidian  Jupiter,  the  form  of 
Popery  is  sitting  within  the  teimle, 
and  while  inanimate  is  disarmed  <^ 
peril ;  but  if  vitality  be  ini\]sed  into 
Its  Umbs,  and  action  imparted  to  its 
system,  so  that  the  whole  of  its  torpid 
strength  can  be  exerted,  it  will  borst 
the  fabric  that  shelters  and  confines  if, 
and  trample  on  a  dismal  scene  of  deso- 
lation and  ruin. 


STBANOE  mSTOay  AND  CONFESSION  OF  If ADEMOISSLLE  GAUTJEB. 


Mademoiselle  Gautier  was  one  of 
t)ie  greatest  ornaments  of  the  French 
stage  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  She  was  of  a  tall  and  com- 
manding figure,  and  her  face,  inde- 
pendently of  the  regularity  of  feature 
which  made  it  a  model  for  the  sculp- 
tor, possessed  such  exquisite  variety  of 
expression,  that  she  could  accommo- 
date herself  with  equal  ease  to  the 
lighest  comedy  or  the  deepest  pathos. 
Besides  these  professional  advantaj^es, 
she  was  a-person  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, being  celebrated  for  the  point 
and  piquancy  of  her  verses  in  the 
wittiest  circles  of  Paris-;  and  excelling 
no  less  in  the  productions  of  her  pencu 
than  of  her  pen.  A  person  with  such 
endowments — young —  beautiful — and 
at  the  very  height  of  celebrity  as  an 


actress,  needed  nothing  farther  to  ex- 
cite  the  public  curiosity  as  to  every 
circumstance  connected  with  her. 
And  enquiry  only  served  to  add  still 
more  to  the  wonder  with  which  she 
was  regarded.  Her  bodily  strength 
was  prodigious.  With  the  delicate 
looking  hand,  which  seemed  fit  only 
for  the  graceful  exercises  of  the  fan, 
she  could  roil  up  a  plate  of  massive 
silver  as  if  it  were  a  wafer.  Nor  did 
she  hesitate  to  send  a  challenge  to  a 
trial  of  muscle  to  the  Marshal  Saxe,  a 
very  powerful  man,  who  plumed  him- 
self on  his  Herculean  strength.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  strug- 
gle took  place.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
victory  should  be  adjudged  to  which- 
ever of  the  combatants  first  bent  down 
the  other's  arm— both  resting  their 
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elbows  cm  a  tablo.    la  this  trial  tbe 
elbows  touch  eaoh  other,  the  hands 
being  held  up,  and  the  victory  depends 
entirely   on    the   strength  of  wrist. 
AAer  an  arduous  contest  the  Marshal 
succeeded  in  bending  down  the  arm  of 
his  fair  antagonist ;  but  he  was  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  never 
encountered  any  one  whom  it  had 
cost  him  more  trouble  to  overcome. 
But  the  beautiful  amazon  did  not  re* 
strict  her  exhibitions  of  strength  or 
daring  to  her  own  country.    In  that 
dissolute  age,  and  in  so  unscrupulous 
a  profession  as  the  stage  at  that  period 
wa9  considered,  it  ia  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  if  Mademoiselle  Gautier  shared 
in  the  general  immorality.    One  of 
the  niost  celebrated  of  her  lovers  was 
the   great   Martial  de  Wirtemberg, 
who  took  her  on  one  occasion  idong 
with  him  to  the  court  of  his  relative 
the  Duke.   This  prince  had  a  mistress 
to  whom  he  was  passionateljr  attached, 
and  to  whom,  as  the  favorite  of  the 
sovereign,  greater  obeisance  was,  per- 
haps, made  than  if  she  had  been  his 
wite.    But  this  humble  subserviency 
did  not  suit  the  imperious  temper  of 
the   Parisian  beauty,  who  left  no  op- 
portunity   unemployed   to  vex   and 
mortify  the  Ducal  Sultana ;  and  was 
so  successful  in  attaining  this  object, 
that  she  received  a  peremptory  order 
to  quit  the  court  and  territory  of  Wir- 
temberg.   Indignant  beyond  measure 
at  this  public  insult,  she  brooded  over 
projects   of  revenge,   and  suddenly 
quitted  Paris,  preserving  a  strict  in- 
cognitio,  to  wreak  her  vengeance  on 
the  cause  of  her  disgrace.    Through 
numberless  dangers  she  arrived  at  last 
in  Wirtemberg,  and  watched  an  op- 
portunity for  several  days.    Having 
ascertained  that  the  favorite  would 
be  in  a  carriage  on  the  public  drive  at 
a  certain  hour,  she  drove  a  caleche 
with  a  pair  of  very  spirited  horses,  and 
having  shown  herself  to  her  enemy, 
and  cast  on  her  a  glance  of  as  wither- 
ing scorn  as  her   majestic   features 
C(mld  assume,  she  directed  her  caleche 
in  such  a  way  against  the  carriage  of 
her  rival,  that  she  knocked  off  the  hind 
wheel,  and  brought  her  to  the  ground. 
She  then  set  off,  full  speed,  on  her 
homeward  way,  and  having  previously 
made  arrangements  for  her  flight,  she 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  punishment 
which  such  an  adventure  would  assu- 
redly have  brought  down  on  her. 
But  some  few  years  after  this,  and 
89* 


while  she  was  still  in  the  full  career  of 
fame  and  fortune,  Paris  was  thrown 
into  tenfold  astonishment  by  the  as- 
tounding intimation  that  La  Gautier 
had  len  the  stage,  the  scene  of  her 
triumphs— that  she  had  become  devout 
— that  she  had  renounced  the  world, 
and  buried  herself  in  a  convent  I  The 
news  was  scarcely  credible,  but  never- 
theless it  was  true.  It  was  discovered 
that  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the 
most  rigid  penitence,  and  assumed  the 
veil  in  a  nunnery  of  Carmelites,  whose 
discipline  was  of  the  strictest  and 
most  unvarying  kind.  Various  rea- 
sons were  assigned  for  this  unheard-of 
step,  but  the  most  likely  one  is,  that  a 
disappointment  in  the  only  instance  , 
where  she  had  really  loved,  had  so  dis- 
gusted her  with  the  world,  that  she 
determined  to  leave  it  forever.  A 
disappointment  of  this  sort,  acting  on 
strong  passions  and  an  ill-regulated 
mind,  is  very  apt  to  produce  a  degree 
of  sourness  and  ascetism  which  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  too  often  believes 
to  be  religious.  Vanity  comes  also  to 
the  aid  of  this  delusion,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  sanctity  is  eagerly  sought 
after  as  an  alleviation  to  the  wounds 

E reduced  in  the  too  sensitive  heart  by 
ckle  or  unrequited  love.  The  only  ^ 
person  who  had  inspired  the  beautiful 
La  Gautier  with  real  affection,  or  with 
a  passion  which  she  mistook  for  it, 
was  the  famous  Quinault  Dufresne, 
who  was  an  actor  on  the  same  boards. 
Dufresne  was  the  handsomest  man  at 
that  time  on  the  stage,  and  continued, 
long  after  the  retirement  of  La  Gautier, 
to  be  a  great  favorite  in  the  charac- 
ters of  the  higher  comedy.  After 
they  had  lived  together  for  some  time, 
the  passion  of  La  Gautier  reached 
such  a  height  that  she  resolved  to 
marry  the  object  of  it.  This  conde- 
scension, she  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
C  would  have  been  received  by 
esne,  who  was  at  that  time  poor 
and  dependent,  with  the  highest  grati- 
tude; out  whether  the  love  he  had 
entertained  for  her  was  now  extin- 

fuished,  or  he  had  other  reasons  for 
is  refusal,  certain  it  is  that  he  reject- 
ed the  offer  of  her  hand.  From  that 
moment  the  hi^h  spirit  of  La  Gautier 
was  crushed  within  her.  The  fire  of 
her  temperament  was  driven  back- 
^rd,  and  fed  on  her  own  heart.  It 
was  at  this  time  she  felt  the  first  incli- 
nation to  an  altered  life ;  and  a  distaste 
for  this  world,  which  she  believed  was 
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a  longing  for  the  next,  made  her  turn 
her  eyes  to  the  stillness  and  obscurity 
of  a  convent. 

At  the  same  time,  having  once  en- 
tered upon  this  mode  of  life,  her 
strength  of  character  enabled  her  to 
continue  in  it.  Besides,  hidden  as  she 
was. from  the  thousand  eyes  of  the 
theatre,  she  was  now  nearly  as  much 
the  subject  of  conversation  as  before. 
The  pious  letters  and  religious  exhorta- 
tions of  LaGautier  were  eagerly  sought 
for.  Her  correspondence  was  courted 
by  the  highest  in  the  land.  The  Queen 
herself  carried  on  a  frequent  inter- 
change of  letters,  and  even  of  jpoeips, 
with  the  recluse.  When  La  uautier 
was  dying,  the  last  note  she  wrote  was 
a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Queen,  implo- 
ring the  benefit  of  her  prayers.  We 
subjoin  the  lines,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
courtliness  which  the  Carmelite  sister 
knew  how  to  intermingle  with  her 
piety  2 — 

Thereto*  jo   t'entends !.....4ino  eterncUe 
vie, 
Brise  do  mon  ezil  let  liene  iiD|K>rtanf. 
Avec  une  priere  offerto  par  Sophie  t 
Mon    ome    va    voler  ear  l*autel   dee 
parfump. 
0  Reine  !   aroe  celoele  el  le  charme  da 
monde. 
Si    Bur    moi    tee    regardi  daigneront 
B'abaisser, 
Piroplore,  en  ezpirant,  la  piet6  profonde! 
Demaodo    mon    bonheur!    lo  del  va 
i'evancer  I 

A  letter  also,  which  she  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bieux  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  the  Count  de  Chamer(dle8, 
who  had  formerly  been  her  lover, 
made  some  noise.  In  this  letter, 
which  occupied  eight  pages,  she  ex- 

Eresses  some  fears  for  the  salvation  of 
er  former  friend,  but  relies  on  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  most  edifying 
manner,  and  concludes  (with  as  much 
humility  as  a  humble  nun  could  ven- 
ture  such  a  step  to  her  superior)  by 
offering  some  '^ood  advice  to  the  Bi- 
8hop«  whose  life  was  any  thing  but 
canonical,  or  befittinjg  his  profession. 
The  manner  in  which  she  became  ac- 
quainted wkh  the  Queen  was  creditti. 
hie  to  lioth.  La  Gautier,  who  was 
anxiooii  to  save  others  from  the  perils 
she  had  escaped,  was  desirous  to  get 
her  nephew  withdrawn  from  the  stagey 


where  he  was  a  singer,  and  admitted 
into  the  Queen's  music  band.  In  th^ 
she  succeeded,  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  Moncrtf,  througli 
whom  she  had  obtained  her  wiw. 
Moncrif  showed  this  letter  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  so  struck  with  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Sister  Augus- 
tine de  la  Misericorde,  the  religUMis 
name  La  Gautier  had  assumed,  that 
she  sent  her  an  assurance  of  her  fHeod- 
ship  and  protection.  All  who  knew 
her  after  she  had  become  a  Carmelite, 
have  spoken  of  her  in  the  highest 
terms.  She  preserved  the  origiBal 
buoyancy  of  her  disposition,  only  her 
vivacity  had  been  changed  into  to- 
vor  in  her  duties.  She  delighted  ia 
visits,  and  conversed  with  fire  and 
energy.  The  Pope  had  given  h^  a 
brief  to  appear  in  the  parlor  with  her 
face  unveiled— an  indulgence  of  no 
slight  valuer  to  one  who  was  still  fond 
of  admiration,  and  preserved  a  coun- 
tenance still  worthy  to  be  admired. 
But  when,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
Carmelite  had  become  almost  forgot- 
ten, when  she  was  blind  and  old,  at- 
tention was  again  drawn  to  her  ex- 
traordinary career  by  the  appearanoe 
of  an  account  of  her  conversion,  writ- 
ten bv  herself.  There  is  no  clue  by 
which  to  discover  the  person  to  wYnom 
this  very  interesthig  confession  is  ad- 
dressed ;  but  it  is  evidently  to  some 
one  who  had  begged  of  her  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  change  which  she  had 
undergone.  The  account  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Ducloe,  the  his- 
toriographer of  France,  and  is  now 
no  where  to  be  met  with,  exoept  in  a 
collection  now  before  us,  called 
**  Pieces  interessantes  ct  pen  con- 
nues,"  which,  though  the  editor,  who 
rejoices  in  the  initials  D.  L.  P^  is  as 
profound  a  fool  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined, contains  a  great  deal  of  yen 
curious  and  useful  information,  ft 
was  published  in  1786,  and  is  now  very 
scarce.  From  it  we  lay  befcMPeour 
readers  a  translation  of  the  confesskm 
of  La  (jrautier,  from  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  how  far  the  **  con- 
version" arose  from  a  rational  repen- 
tance, or  was  the  result  of  disappohit- 
ed  love,  or  a  craving  after  notm^. 

•*  Recital  of  the  Conversion  i^  Mt- 
demois^e  Gautier,  Comedian ;  from 


t  ai??*J!^'^^f  patroness  of  the  Carmelites, 
t  Bop&ie,  ottc  of  the  baptismal  names  of  the  Claeeii. 
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an  original  maausoript  in  her  own 
handwriting. 

•«  On  the  25th  April*  172%  a  time 
when  I  was  plunged  in  an  ocean  of 
pleasures,  according  to  the  destructive 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  tasted  a 
dreadful  security  in  the  very  shadows 
of  death,  in  which  1  voluntarily  re. 
nained,  I  awo](e  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  rooming,  contrary  to 
my  usual  custom.  I  recollected  it  was 
my  birth-day.  1  rang  for  my  attend- 
ants, and  my  dressing-maid  hurried 
Into  the  room,  thinking  I  was  unwell. 
I  Idd  her  to  dress  nae  immediately,  as 
I  wi^ed  to  attend  mass.  She  answer- 
ed it  was  not  a  holy-day,  knowing  that 
at  the  very  utmost  my  church-goinff 
was  eonfined  to  the  solemn  feasts.  I 
innstedt  however,  and  she  dressed  me. 
I  went  to  the  church  of  the  C<Mrdelier, 
followed  by  my  page,  and  taking  with 
me  a  little  orphan  protegte  of  my 
mother's,  whom  I  Imd  iSopted.  I 
heard  a  pcMrtion  of  the  service  without 
any  particular  attention  ;  but  towards 
the  ^Pre&ce*  an  internal  voice  asked 
me  *  What  brings  me  to  the  foot  of 
the  altar  1  Is  it  to  thank  God  for  hav- 
ing  given  me  attractions  to  please  thd 
world,  and  ret  to  transgress  his  laws 
every  day  V 

**  This  reflection  on  my  monstrous 
ingratitude  to  my  Maker  struck  me 
beyond  expression.  From  the  chair 
on-which  I  was  negligently  reclined  1 
cast  myself  on  my  knees  upon  the 
floor.  Afler  the  mass  was  finished  I 
sent  home  mv  paee  and  the  orphan, 
and  remainea  sunk  in  an  inconceiv- 
able abyss  of  perplexity.  Suddenly  I 
Sprang  up  and  went  to  the  sacristy  to 
emand  a  *  mass  of  the  Saint  Esprit,' 
to  which  a  spark  of  faith,  which  all  my 
discnrderly  conduct  had  fiuled  to  ex- 
tingoiahy  Aiade  me  have  recourse  in 
every  Imminent  danger.  The  first 
woros  I  pronounced  whil^  waiting  for 
the  priest  were,  ^  Oh,  my  Qod !  1  am 
anxious  to  be  saved — but  what  am  I 
to  do !  I  am  bound  by  chains  as  dif- 
ficult to  be  unloosed  as  they  are  dear 
to  me.  Help  me  then,  oh  God !  To 
be  illumined  oy  thy  light  I  will  come 
every  day  to  mass. 

*<  In  short,  afler  three  hours  of  af;i- 
latioo,  if  I  did  not  go  home  justifie<C  1 
was,  at  least,  determined  to  enter  on 
a  path  that  led  to  justification.  Six 
months  passed  on  with  re^ar  attend- 
ance at  mass  in  the  mommff,  and  my 
aocustomed  gaieties  at  ni^t    As  I 


bad  been  rallied  about  my  church- 
going,  I  disguished  myself  as  a  silly 
woman  to  avoid  discovery.  But  my 
incognito  was  found  out,  and  the  rail- 
lery was  redoubled.  I  then  recollected 
that  text  in  the  Gospel,  *  One  cannot 
serve  two  masters,'  and  determined, as 
the  day  of  All-Saints  drew  near,  to 
abandon  the  most  dangerous  though 
the  most  agreeable  one. 

**I  began  by  dispensing  with  my 
dressing-maid's  services  at  my  toilette. 
By  waj  of  preparation  for  the  retreat 
I  meditated,  I  withdrew  myself  gra- 
dually from  parties  of  pleasure,  under 
pretext  of  indisposition ;  but  the  nearer 
Easter  approached,  which  I  had  fixed 
on  for  making  my  retreat^  my  internal 
struggles  became  the  more  violent,  so 
that  my  health  sufiered  severely.  A 
perpetual  sickness,  however,  did  not 
prevent  my  writing  out  my  general 
confession.  The  necessity  of  nnding 
a  confessor  determined  me  to  confide 
in  a  virtuous  relation  who  had  often 
and  vainly  reproved  my.  mode  of  lifb. 
She  addressed  herself  to  the  Grand 
PenitentiaiT,  who  pointed  out  a  zeal- 
ous vicar  of  St.  Sulplce,  which  was  my 
own  parish.  At  nrst  he  rejected  me, 
and  refused  me  a  hearing  till  I  should 
have  separated  myself  from  the  world. 
At  lasC  however,  touched  by  seeing 
me  at  his  feet,  where  my  tears  and 
sobbings  showed  him  the  sincerity  of 
my  sentiments,  ho  comforted  me  with 
the  hope  of  God's  mercy,  and  put  me 
off  till  a  future  day  when  I  should  be 
more  calm. 

**  What  a  day  was  that,  oh  God  ! 
It  was  the  day  when,  for  the  last  time 
in  my  life,  the  persons  I  loved  the 
most  tenderly  were  to  be  with  me  at 
dinner.  But,  however  dear  to  me 
were  my  friends,  they  had  now  be- 
come less  dear  to  me  than  my  salva- 
tion. 

"*  What  I  suffered  at  table  to  pre- 
vent my  internal  agitation  from  ap- 
pearing,  may  be  easilj  imagined.  I 
felt  Grace  and  Nature  in  every  fold  of 
my  heart,  when  one  of  my  friends  said 
to  me,  *  You  give  us  too  good  cheer 
for  the  Wednesday  m  Passion  week,' 
— and  another  immediately  subjoined, 
*  'Tls  because  she  gives  us  her  farewell 
entertainment.' 

•«  Filing  myself  ready  to  fainti  I 
rose  from  the  table,  under  pretext  of, 
having  a  payment  to  make  which  I 
had  promised.     The   company  rose 
at  the  same  time,  I  was  led  to  the 
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door,  and  when  I  had  stept  into  mj 
carriage,  my  friends  resumed  their 
places  at  the  table.  Bat  the  first 
crack  of  mycoachman's  whip  made  me 
utter  a  scream  so  shrill  and  piercing 
that  the  company  heard  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  ran  out  to  me.  On  this  com- 
motion I  came  back,  and  went  into  a 
lower  room ;  and  my  dressing-maid 
deceived  them  by  pretending  that  I 
was  gone,  and  that  it  was  the  child 
thejr  nad  heard  screaming.  I  then 
got  into  the  carriage  a^ain,  and  took 
re^ge  in  St.  Sulpice,  wnere  my  con* 
fessor  was  waiting  my  arrival.  There, 
in  £n)ite  of  my  agitation,  I  began  my 
confession;  and  after  a  sitting  of 
three  hours,  thrbugh  which  God  alone 
could  have  sustained  me,  the  confessor, 
truly  touched  with  my  cotidition,  put 
me  off  till  another  day.  I  came  back 
to  my  house,  where  I  had  onl]|r  four 
days  longer  to  remain.  A  feeling  of 
desolation  got  possession  of  my  heart 
and  mind.  I  was  lost  and  trembling, 
and  demanded  of  myself,like  St  Augus* 
tin,  *  Canst  thou  divest  thjself  of  so 
many  comforts  and  possessions — of  so 
many  kinds  of  pleasures,  which,  up  to 
this  day,  have  satisfied  thy  desires  ? 
Canst  thou  abandon  this  little  palace 
to  RO  and  live  in  solitude  in  a  miserable 
cell,  and  see  no  one  but  the  nuns? 
Canst  thou  embrace,  in  short,  and  for 
the  whole  of  thy  life,  a  state  as  mono- 
tonous as  obscure,  which  thou  hast 
always  hitherto  detested  ? 

**But  in  that  cruel  moment  I  tri- 
umphed.  At  last  the  hour  of  my  de- 
parture came.  Monsieur  Langlel, 
the  cure  of  my  parish,  had  oflen 
avoided  me;  I  nad  always  ridiculed 
and  jested  at  his  pious  exhortations. 
His  joy  was  now  complete  when  he 
understood  how  merciful  Grod  had 
been  to  me.  A  part  of  the  night  was 
devoted  to  writing  to  persons  with 
whom  I  was  professionally  engaged, 
and  to  the  father  of  the  child  I  had 
adopted,  whom  I  sent  back  with  20 
pidtoles.  I  left  my  letters,  with  direc- 
tions for  them  not  to  be  .sent  to  their 
address  till  mid-day;  and  to  say  to 
any  one  who  called,  that  I  had  ^one 
away  for  a  long  time.  After  which  I 
went  from  my  nouse,  to  which  I  was 
never  to  return,  about  hve  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  But  instead  of  the 
•truggles  I  had  formerly  experienced, 
.  I  now  left  it  with  as  much  tranquillity 
as  at  this  moment  I  leave  the  cell  to 
go  into  the  choir*     This  was  eleven 


months  precisely  after  that  happy 
mass. 

"  I  arrived  in  great  tranquillity  at 
Versailles,  in  time  for  the  levee  of  Uie 
late  Cardinal  de  Fleury  and  the  Duke 
de  Gesvres,  my  constant  protectors, 
of  whom  I  took  my  leave.  From 
their  lodgings  I  went  to  the  royal 
chapel  to  hear  mass  ;  but  during  the 
service  I  recollected  that  there  was  a 
lady  in  the  chateau  whom  I  had  vio- 
lently offended,  and,  rushing  from  the 
chapel,  I  hurried  to  her  house,  and 
begged  an  interview  with  her  in  a 
lower  room  to  avoid  the  eclat  of  her 
first  indignation.  Scarcely  had  riie 
entered  when  I  shut  the  door,  and 
threw  myself  at  her  feet,  which  fixed 
her  to  the  spot  and  kept  her  silent 
In  this  posture  of  supplication  which  I 
still  retained,  I  begged  her  to  vouch- 
safe  me  her  forgiveness;  for  that  I 
was  abandoning  the  world  to  do  pen- 
ance  for  my  sins,  and  that  I  nad 
thought  it  right  to  make  a  commence- 
ment  with  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
precepts  in  the  gospet.  The  lady, 
recovering  a  little  from  what  she  had 
fancied  was  an  illusion,  said  every 
thing  to  me  which  the  pique  of  an 
angry  woman  could  suggest.  I  lis- 
tened to  her  in  silence;  and,  when 
she  had  concluded,  I  merely  said,  still 
continuing  at  her  feet,  that  I  had  come 
not  to  justify  myself,  but  to  entreat 
her  pardon;  that  if  she  deigned -to 
grant  it  me,  I  should  leave  her  con- 
tented—but if  sbQ  refused  it,  that  Qod 
would  be  satisfied  with  my  submission,  • 
but  would  not  be  satisfied  with  her 
refusal.  At  these  words  she  gave  me 
her  hand,  made  me  sit  i  own,  and  we 
were  reconciled. 

**I  left  Versailles  without  faavinff 
taken  any  nourishment,  the  action  1 
had  performed  supplying  me  with 
strength.  I  went  to  Paris  to  the  com- 
munity of  Sainte  Perpetuate,  where  I 
had  had  a  chamber  furnished  for  roe, 
as  I  intended  to  remain  there  till  the 
inventory  of  my  furniture  and  other 
arrangements  were  completed. 

"  On  entering  into  that  first  retreat,  I 
experienced  invisibly  that  which  hap- 
pened visibly  lo  St.  Paul ;  for  instead 
of  the  scales  which  fell  from  his  eyes, 
I  felt  myself  transformed  into  anew 
creature.  Mounting  into  that  little 
chamber,  I  thought  myself  ascended 
into  heaven.  There-all  the  past  dis- 
appeared— house  —property — ^friends 
—pleasures— all  vanished  from  my  re- 
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coUeciion!  The  calm  and  internal 
peace  which  I  experienced  made  me 
doubt  whether  my  life,up  to  that  period* 
had  not  been  a  dream.  My  cousin, 
who  was  melted  in  tears,  and  could  not 
tear  herself  from  me  for  fear  of  leav- 
ing me  alone  and  finding  me  dead  in 
the  morning,  could  not  comprehend 
my  anxiety  to  send  her  away  that  I 
might  taste  at  leisure  the  new  pleasure 
of  sdltude.  I  told  the  superior  that  I 
had  taken  lunch  in  the  morning,  and 
begged  her  to  give  me  for  supper  the 
remains  of  what  the  coomiunity  had 
had  for  dinner.  There  was  nothing 
but  a  little  stewed  carp,  which  I  ate 
with  appetite.  Strange !  for  three 
mouths  I  could  retain  no  nourishment, 
not  even  'consomm^i.'  I  had  even 
rejected  a  little  rice-Broth  I  had  taken 
the  night  before  for  supper;  but  that 
loheai^  carp,  and  a  few  nuts  by  way 
of  a  dessert,  not  only  remained  on  my 
stomach  without  any  uneasiness,  but 
I  ilept  the  whole  night  as  peacefidly 
as  a  child  of  eight  years  old^a  thing 
^ch  I  ccmtinue  to  do  even  now. 

**  When  my  retreat  from  the  world 
was  known,  every  one  assigned  for  it 
what  reason  he  chose.  No  one  could 
believe,  that  in  the  vigor  of  my  age 
(I  -was  then  thirt;^-one,}  and  the  vio- 
lenoe  of  my  passions,  I  could  have 
Tduntarily  embraced  a  life  so  oppo- 
site to  the  one  I  had  left  My  sale 
was  advertised,  and  lasted  fifteen  days, 
during  wfiich  all  Paris  crowded  to  the 
house,  to  convince  itself  of  the  reality 
of  my  flight ;  and  every  one  returned 
touched  and  softened  by  God's  mercy 
towards  me.  Many  questioned  my 
cousin,  who  had  the  charge  of  my 
temporal  afiairs,  as  to  the  puice  of  my 
TQtieat ;  but  as  she  was  totally  incom- 
tnunicative,  she  was  asked  on  one  oc- 
casion to  convey  a  letter  to  me,  wiUi 
directions  to  be  careful  that  it  got  to 
my  hands. 

''This  letter  was  from  a  friend, 
who  exhorted  me  not  to  persist  in  the 
system  I  had  so  thoughUessly  adopted, 
particularly  in  the  enviable  condition 
I  was  in,  and  at  an  age  when  a  change 
of  sentiments  is  almost  always  inevita- 
ble, and  repentance  freo  uently.  comes 
too  late.  In  proof  of  this  many  ex- 
jmples  were  cited,  which  would  have 
been  enough  to  frighten  me,  if  God's 
grace  had  not  sustained  and  strength- 
wed  me.  Prom  the  sentiments  which 
truly  animated  my  heart,  it  is  easy  to 
judge  what  answer  I  returned. 


"  When  my  affiiirs  were  finally  ar- 
ranged, I  set  out,  on  Ascension  eve, 
six  weeks  after  my  delivery  ^m 
Egypt,  for  the  Ma9onnois,  where  I 
Vas  expected  by  my  friend  mv  lady 
the  Marchioness  de  Yaladons  d'Arcy. 
I  had  informed  her  of  my  resolution, 
and  besged  her  to  procure  a  place  for 
me  in  tne  convent  of  the  Ursulines  de 
Pondeveaux,  where  I  wished  to  reside 
as  a  'boarder,'  and  totally  unknown. 
For  the  idea  of  taking  the  veil  had  not 
ret  entered  my  mind,  and  I  had  always 
had  a  great  aversion  to  that  mode  of 
life,  anc^  above  all,  for  communities  of 
feniales. 

^  On  entering  the  diligence,  I  found 
that  the  companion  of  my  ioumey  was 
the  commandant  of  Aubepin,  who, 
being  misled  by  my  appearance,  treat- 
ed me  with  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tions till  we  got  to  Saulien,  where  the 
Marchioness  was  waiting  to  receive 
me.  This  still  further  increasing  his 
mistake^  he  begged  me  to  inform  nim» 
who  it  was  to  whom  he  had  had  the 
honor  of  offering  his  attentions  1  I 
answered  him  very  frankly  that  I 
should  keep  that  a  secret,  less  through 
vanity  on  my  own  account,  than  to 
spare  him  the  reflection  of  having 
lavished  his  politeness  on  a  person  so 
little  worthy  of  it.  He  took  my  refU- 
aal  for  a  compliment,  and  renewed  his 
entreaties.  I  said  to  him,  *  Monsieur 
le  Commandant,  I  give  you  my  word 
that,  on  arriving  at  Lyons,  jou  shall 
know  who  I  am ;  and  u  I  forfeit  the  es- 
teem you  have  conceived  for  me,  you 
will  at  least  confess  that  it  was  not  my 
intention  to  deceive  you,  and  that  my 
sincerity  will  obtain  the  pardon  of  my 
sUence."^ 

**  In  fact  I  wrote  to  him  imme- 
diatel)r  who  I  was-nny  resolution  of 
returning  to  God — and  begged  him 
not  to  be  offended  by  having  refused 
to  inform  him  before.     He  was  so 

S leased  with  my  candor,  that,  till  his 
eath,  I  had  no  truer  or  better  friend. 
Scarcely  was  I  installed  in  the  con- 
vent of  Pondeveaux,  where  the  sister- 
hood had  received  me  with  every  pos- 
sible kindness,  than  the  devil  spread  a 
snare  for  me.  A  person,  whose  name 
is  well  known  to  you,  wrote  that,  as  I 
had  determined  to  lead  a  life  of  re- 
tirement, he  begged  me  to  accept  one 
of  his  estates,  which  he  mentioned  by 
name,  to  end  my  days  in  it;  and,  in  case 
of  my  agreeing  to  this,  he  would  have 
the  donation  made  out  in  proper  form. 
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^I  thanked  him  very  cordially  for 
his  offer—- telling  him  that,  as  I  had 
quitted  my  own  house,  it  would  not 
he  *  edifying'  to  accept  of  his;  and. 
that,  however  pure  might  be  his  in- 
tentions, they  would  be  liable  to  mis- 
construction. The  sisterhood  had 
given  me  a  large  apartment,  out  of 
which  I  formed,  three  small  ones,  ex- 
pecting.  to  reside  there  all  my  life.  I 
assisted  at  all  their  services.  I  was 
grieved  at  the  attentions  they  bestow- 
ed on  me,  because  they  were  misled 
by  a  certain  air  of  the  great  worid; 
and  the  emharwaint  which  I  had  not 
yet  got  quit  of,  and  considered  me  a 
person  of  noble  birth.  However,  I 
undeceived  them  as  I  had  done  the 
commandant,  and  they  redoubled  their 
kindness.  I  spent  roj  days  in  read- 
ing and  praying,  leading  the  sweetest 
lite  imannable.  I  was,  nevertheless, 
for  the  first  six  months  of  my  residence 
at  Pondeveaux,  tormented  by  dreams 
which  troubled  me  terribly  every 
night.  One  day,  finding  myself  alone 
before  the  holy  sacrament,  and  grie- 
ved by  these  impertinent  dreams,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  mother  of 
God  as  if  she  had  been  present,  *  Oh, 
holy  Virgin  I  (I  began  with  the  same 
ingenuity  as  six  months  before  I  had 
spoken  to  God  at  the  Cordeliers,) 
they  say  that  thou  art  omnipotent  in 
heaven ;  that  thou  obtainest  for  sin- 
ners whatever  they  dare  to  ask.  If, 
by  thy  intercession,  I  am  delivered 
from  the  nocturnal  vexaticnis  which  I 
have  suffered  so  long,  and  which  fill 
me  with  such  horror,  I  promise  to  fast 
on  bread  and  water  the  eve  of  all  thy 
f&tes,  and  to  communicate  at  thy  in- 
tention ;  to  wear  next  my  flesh  till 
my  death  a  cord  of  white  wool,  with 
knots  on  it ;  and  to  say  thy  Litany 
every  day  devoutly.'-  Prom  that  in- 
stant I  was  so  tranquil,  and  retain  so 
livelyia  gratitude  to  that  mother  of 
roprcy,  that  I  would  shed  the  last  drop 
or  my  blood  in  support  both  of  her 
power  and  goodness. 

••  There  happened  at  the  same  time 
a  very  singular  incident,  where  the 
hand  of  God  visibly  protected  that 
community.  The  night  of  St.  Anne's 
day  there  was  so  pr^igious  a  storm 
that  every  thine  seemed  about  to  be 
overthrown.  The  thunder  which  roll- 
ed above  the  roof  of  the  house  de- 
stroyed it  entirely,  and  the  garrets 
filled  with  corn  were  inundated.  The 
water,  passing  across  the  boards,  fell 


in  torrents  into  the  infirmary,  particu- 
larly into  a  room  where  an  ancient 
sister  was  lying  in  a  palsy.  The 
others,  who  did  not  know  on  which 
side  to  turn,  came  to  my  chamber  to 
beg  me  to  assist  them.  I  ran  in  no- 
thing but  my  shift  to  the  poor  old 
creature's  bed,  whom  no  one  had  cou- 
rage to  touch.  I  lifted  her  easily, 
and  was  about  to  place  her  in  my  bed, 
which  had  escaped  the  inundation, 
when  I  found  the  door  shut  (with  the 
key  in  the  inside,)  and  was  forced  to 
carry  her  elsewhere.  The  delu^  I 
had  becvi  exposed  to  had  put  me  into 
a  condition  as  pitiable  as  it  was  ridi- 
culous ;  and  the  sisters  lent  me  one  of 
their  shiifts,  which  was  the  first  hair- 
cloth I  ever  wore.  We  woM  all  to- 
gether  to  the  granary  to  save  what  wc 
could  of  the  meal  that  was  falling  <hi 
us  half-kneaded,  without  being  aware 
of  the  risk  we  ran.  For^  when  day- 
light  came,  we  saw  the  tiles  hanging 
over  our  heads  with  scarcely  any  sii{»- 
port;  which  was  regarded  as  a  tnic 
miracle,  and  attributed  to  my  having 
founded  a  perpetual  evening  service 
in  testimony  of  God's  mercy  towards 
me,  and  which  had  that  very  evening 
been  performed  for  the  first  time. 

•*  After  ten  months'  residence  at 
Pondeveaux,  I  went  to. Lyons  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  late  Marshal  Vule- 
roi.  The  establishment  at  AuUcaiUe 
pleased  me  exceedingly ;  and  though 
no  boarders  were  received  there,  my 
lord  the  Archbishop  obtained  that  m- 
vor  for  me.  I  had  been  scmiewhat 
disquieted  at  Pondeveaux  for  having 
refused  the  visits  of  the  old  Count  de 
Feuillars,  who  was  governor  of  the 
town.  At  the  same  time  my  friend 
the  Marchioness  d'Arcy  had  disap- 
proved of  my  bein^  so  retired,  and  of 
my  considering  an  invitation  ^e  con- 
stantly gave  me  to  spend  the  summer 
with  her  and  her  family  at  her  estate 
as  an  interruption  of  my  duties. 

"I  had  my  furniture,  therefore, 
brought  from  Pondeveaux,  without 
caring  for  the  conveniences  I  had  fit- 
ted up,  and  which  had  cost  me  more 
than  two  hundred  pistoles.  I  was  at 
nearly  the  same  expense  at  Auticaille^ 
looking  on  it  as  the  last  of  my  statkws. 
I  followed  there,  as  I  had  done  at 
Pondeveaux,  the  regular  exercises  of 
the  order  of  St.  Maiy ;  and  had  for 
my  director  Father  Deveaux,  whose 
orders  appeared  to  me  to  be  those  of 
God  himself.     He  began  by  recom- 
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mending  me  to  rise  af  eleven  o'clock  my  visit.  The  movement  of  my  shoul- 

at  night,  and  to  pray  illl  midnight.    I  ders  having  sufficed  to  tell  him  enoiu;h 

kept  myself  well  awake  in  order  to  he  at  last  made  me  confess  it ;  ana  I 

obey ;  but  scarcely  was  I  on  my  knees  frankly  told  him  that  I  had  accepted 

till  I  slept  like  a  marmot,  I  know  not  his  proposition,   though  I  had  been 

till  what  hour.    Seeing  that  that  ez«  scandalized  at  it  at  first ;  and  begged 

ercise  was  not  adapted  for  me,  he  pre-  him  not  to  exact  from  me  a  repetitionof 

scribed  me  another  in  a  letter  I  re-  the  exercise.    He  promised  it  at  once, 

ceived  from  him.    He  observed,  that  assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that 

since  I  had  so  great  a  desire  to  expi-  before  many  days  I  should  beg  it  of 

ate  my  sins,  he  advised  me  to  make  him  on  my  knees,  but  that  he  would 

use  of  the  scourge  every  Friday,  for  not  (;rant  it.     'Oh,  as  to  that,'  replied 

the  space  of  a  *  Miserere,'  either  on  I,  with  some  spitefulness,  *  your  beard 

the  shoulders,  or  in  the  manner  of  the  will  be  pretty  lone  before  your  pro- 

sisterhood,  saying  that  they   would  phecy  is  accomplisned.'  But  notwith- 

lend  me  the  necessary  instrument  at  standing  all  that,  the  good  father  was 

Auticaille,  or  if  not,  that  he  would  right ;  tor  I  vras  no  sooner  returned 

furnish  me  with  one  himself.     Never  home  again  ths^  the  shame  of  what  I 

was  any  one  so  taken  down  as  I  was  had  done  and  of  my  cowardice,  made 

at   the   reading   of  that   letter !     I  me  alter  my  sentiments  and  language, 

thought  my  eyes  had  deceived  me.    I  **  Those  pure  vergins  with  whom  I 

read  and  re-read  that  precious  epistle,  lived,  and  who  joined  penance  to  a  life 

always  thinking  I  had  been  mistaken ;  of  innocence,  spoke  my  condemnation; 

but   I  always  found  it  contained  the  and  my  shoulders  were  not  healed  be- 

same  proposition.    « What !'  cried  I,  fore  I  begeed,  with  great  humility. 


with  a  sort  of  indignation—'  the  what  I  had  so  indignantly  rejected, 
scourge  I  Just  Heaven !  what  imper-  The  good  fether,  merely  for  form's 
tinence !  The  Boguines  may  submit  sake,  let  me  entreat  some  time ;  for 
to  it  if  they  like ;  but,  for  me,  I  will  he  would  have  been  very  sorry  not  to 
do  no  such  thing.  But  what  is  to  be  have  contributed  to  the  mortification 
done  3  It  is  God  who  speaks  ta  me  of  that  flesh,  so  plump  and  luxurious, 
by  his  mouth ;  and  if  I  dkobey  him  ?  and  which  even  then  I  regarded  so 
"Alt  the  Miserere  that  he  has  pre-  tenderly.  He,  therefore,  furnished 
scribed,  I  have  never  read  it.  Well,  me  abundantly  with  every  thing  I  re- 
I  must  learn  it.  I  must  subn^it  to  the  quired,  in  order  to  make  up  for  my 
mioister  of  my  God,  and  be  resigned  former  poltroonery, 
to  every  thing,  since  my  salvation  de-  "  I  should  never  have  done  if  I  en- 
pends  on  it.'  tered  into  details  of  other  adventures 

''To  prevent  my  shame  in  borrowing  of  the  kind,  which  at  first  were  diffi- 
a  scourge,  I  cut  six  or  seven  lashes  of  cult  to  me,  but  which  gjradually  led 
new  cord,  which  I  knotted  in  several  me  to  the  religious  vocation  for  which 
places.  While  the  sisterhood  were  at  at  one  time  I  had  entertained  so  great 
prayers  I  locked  myself  in,  uncovered  an  antipathy.  The  sisters,  who  were 
my  shoulders,  and  let  fall  a  storm  of  very  kind  to  me,  and  whose  kindness 
blows,  the  agony  of  which  was  so  I  shall  never  forget,  were  astonished 
great  that  I  fell  almost  senseless  open  that,  since  I  submitted  to  all  their  ob- 
my  face.  I  wept  with  rage,  not  devo-  servances,  I  did  not  oflFer  to  Grod  the 
tion,  determined  to  sing  a  pretty  sharp  entire  sacrifice  of  my  liberty;  on  which 
song  to  my  director  flagellant.  I  pass-  I  begged  them  not  to  speak  to  me  of 
ed  the  night,  as  it  pleased  God,  with-  such  an  en^gement,  or  I  could  no 
out  the  power  to  close  an  eye,  or  lie  longer  remam  with  them. 
on  any  side.  In  the  morning  I  found  "  They  spoke  of  it  no  more ;  but 
my  snoulders  discolored  with  whip  they  made  me  read  the  life  of  Madame 
marks,  and  went  (almost  out  of  my-  de  Montmorenci,  who,  after  the  melan- 
self  with  rage)  to  St.  Joseph's,  to  give  choly  death  of  her  husband,  took  the 
my  zealousdirector  an  account  of  what  veU  at  St.  Mary's.  That  great  ex- 
a* submission  to  his  counsels  had  pro-  ample  aflected  me;  I  thought  on  it 
duced.  .  deeply,  and  consulted  Father  Deveaux, 

"Alas I  from  the  moment  he  ap-  who  assured  me  that  the  greatest  sa- 
peared,  his  imposing  exterior  made  orifice  I  had  now  to  make  to  God  was 
me  feel  80  week,  that  I  could  not  re-  that  of  my  liberty.  But  tWs  was  no 
ply  to  his  questions  as  to  the  cause  of  new  knowledge :  I  felt  it  yexy  well 
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myself;  but  what  surprised  roe  wasi 
that  I  ftxind  myself  nearly  disposed 
for  it  This  was  ia  the  month  of  July, 
1724 ;  and  when  I  imparted  it  to  the 
Lady  Superior  and  some  of  the  sisters, 
their  friendship  for  me  was  greatly 
increased.  I  wrote  some  days  after- 
wards to  Paris,  from  whence  I  sum- 
moned my  relation,  that  I  might  dis- 
pose of  my  property,  intending  shortly 
afterward  to  take  the  religious  habit. 

^During  this  interval  the  history 
of  the  famous  Ranee,  the  founder,' or 
rather  the  reformer,  of  La  Trappe, 
was  put  into  my  hands' — But,  great 
God !  what  a  temptation  !  Scarcely 
had  I  recognized  in  that  illustrious 
penitent  so  close  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  disorders  of  his  youth  and 
those  of  mine,  than  every  eentle  rule 
was  displeasing  to  me,  and  1  promised 
to  God,  m  all  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
to  imitate,  as  far  as  I  was  able,  that 
penitent  in  his  austerities,  as  I  had 
done  in  the  errors  of  his  life.  I  would 
even  have  instantly  flown  to  the  Clair- 
ettes  (females  after  the  models  of  La 
Trappe,)  if  Father  Deveaux  had  not 
assured  me  that  I  should  find  amonc 
the  Carmelites  all  that  I  could  wisn 
for  at  La  Trappe. 

**  I  confided  mv  desi^  to  the  late 
ArchbishOT  Devilleroi,  who  honor- 
ed me  with  particular  kindness.  He 
wished  at  first  to  dissuade  me,  but 
when  I  opened  to  him  my  heart,  and 
assured  him  that  I  felt  peculiarly  im- 
pelled to  satisfy  the  Divme  justice,  he 
was  so  penetrated  with  my  condition, 
that  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  This  is 
the  finger  of  God !  I  will  go  and  ask 
&  place  for  you  at  the  Carmelites.' — 
« But,  my  lord,'  I  replied,  *  do  not 
forget  to  tell  them  what  I  was  in  the 
world,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive.' 

**He  did  as  I  required,  and  told 
them  the  profession  I  had  exercised  in 
the  King's  house,  and  at  Paris,  which 
Btaffgered  them  very  much.  But  the 
prelate  having  told  them  that  he  took 
their  scruples  on  himself,  the  Mother 
Superior,  who  favored  my  design, 
wrote  to  me  that  I  had  only  to  fix  my 
day  to  come  to  the  sisterhood,  and 
immediately  enter  into  the  house. 

**  I  was  anxious  that  no  intelligence 
of  this  shovdd  reach  the  ladies  of  Au- 
ticaille,  for  our  mutual  aflfoction  was 
so  mat,  that  I  wished  to  avoid  the 
tender  reproaches  which  would  doubt- 
less have  rendered  our  separation  more 
dislreMtog.     I  proceeded  then  to  the 


Carmelites  of  Lyons  the  14th  October, 
1724,  and  wrote  from  thence  to  the 
Superior  and  sisterhood  of  AuticaiQe 
to  ask  their  pardon  for  the  secrecy  ef 
my  action,  which  had  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  a  want  of  confidence  in 
myself. 

•«  It  was  thus  that  the  Lord,  out  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  made  me  enter  the 
land  of  saints,  eighteen  months  after 
releasing  me  from  that  of  perdition,  ts 
which  poverty  alone  had  conducted 
me,  for  none  of  my  rdations  had  ^ 
parted  from  Christian  honesty  and 
simplicity.  It  was  only  the  trouble  d 
my  father  which  had  r^uced  me,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen-^well  grown,  and 
with  a  fisice  which  they  callcSi  tolera^ 
prepossessing"— iK>t  to  know  what  part 
to  take.  I  had  always  had  a  horror  of 
vice,  and  scarcely  lesisof  apropositioii 
that  was  made  to  me  to  go  upon  the 
stage.  On  this  I  was  told  that  such 
were  only  the  prejudices  of  common 
people  and  bigots,  but  that  the  court 
and  city  thought  otherwise,  and  view- 
ed with  different  eyes  those  who  exer- 
cised talents  as  useful  as  they  were 
agreeable.  Youth  is  easily  persuaded! 
....  But  experience  taught  me  how 
inevitable  perversion  becomes  in  that 
condition  for  those  who  are  not  guard- 
ed against  all  the  quicksands  that  sur- 
round them.  Witnout  any  other  la- 
bor than  that  of  the  memory,  one 
lives  in  opulence  and  continual  amuse- 
ments of^  every  kind,  so  that  the  three 
last  years  I  was  at  the  theatre  brought 
me,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  forqr- 
four  thousand  francs — What  a  bait  to 
the  heart  that  looks  only  to  the  pre- 
sent !  and  what  mercy  must  that  be 
that  could  deliver  me  from  so  volup- 
tuous a  life,  especially  in  the  full  force 
of  youth  and  of  the  passions ! 

**  I  will,  nevertheless,  confosfl^  that 
I  have  there  met  with  persons  as  esti- 
mable for  their  morals  as  for  their  ta^ 
lents — ^but  I  was  not  of  the  number: 
and  I  venture  to  say  (to  my  shame,  as 
well  as  to  the  glory  of  God,  whose 
grace  was  shown  more  powerfully  m 
my  conversion),  that  it  chose  the  least 
worthy  object  when  it  fixed  upon  me. 
In  entering  the  holy  mansion  which 
shall  see  tne  end  of  my  career,  I  Heit 
that  the  Lord  had  fiilfiUed  all  my  de- 
sires. He,  nevertheless,  permitted  se- 
veral wicked  men  to  come  to  the  nte 
of  the  monastery  on  the  very  mSt 
night,  and  do  and  say  every  thing  that 
was  possible  to  induce  them  to  torn 
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me  away.  The  prioress,  after  vainly 
endeavoring  to  identify  them,  inform- 
ed the  archbishop  of  the  incident, 
who,  better  instructed,  perhaps,  found 
means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
infamous  attempts.  A  report  was  af- 
terwards raised,  that  I  was  not  born 
in  lawful  wedlock,  which  would  be  an 
ioTincible  barrier  to  my  admission  into 
tiiat  holy  order.  I  referred  it  to  the 
ear6  of  St.  Sulpice,  who,  besides  an 
•xtract  of  m]^  baptismal  jegister,  sent 
me  a  letter,  in  form  of  a  certificate, 
which  confounded  the  malice  of  the 
devil. 

••  These  trials,  and  many  more  which 
I  need  not  mention,  far  from  discou- 
raging me,  served,  on  the  contrary,  to 
make  me  bless  still  more  the  mercy 
(mUericorde)  of  God ;  so  that  I  be- 
lieved I  could  not  do  better  than  adopt 
it  for  ray  religious  name.  I  then  be- 
sought the  prioress  that  I  might  live 
onlniown,  without  any  correspondence 
with  my  friends,  or  even  my  relations 
— which  she  thought  proper  to  refuse 
me. 

**  I  bad  begged  her,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  my  entrance,  to  have  no  scru- 
ples, but  to  make  me  practise  at  the 
nrst  all  that  I  should  have  to  practise 
in  the  end ;  seeing  that  I  had  lost  so 
much  time  in  the  world,  and  that  it 
was  important  for  me  not  to  lose  a 
single  moment  in  the  bosom  of  reli- 
gion. She  deigned  to  yield  to  my  en- 
treaties, in  exempting  mo  from  those 
nrodent  attentions  which  in  all  sister- 
nooda  are  bestowed  on  the  newly  ini- 
tiated. 

^  Th^  placed  a  broom  in  my  h^nd 
the  very  day  of  my  entrance.  To  do 
the  washing,  to  draw  the  water  from 
a  deep  well,  to  rub  the  refectory  tables, 
to  carry  the  jugs  of  water  to  the  cham- 
ber of  each  sister,  to  wash  the  earthen- 
ware we  used,  to  clean  the  kettles  and 
the  kitchen  stove,  were  greater  plea- 
sures to  me  than  my  former  enjoy- 
ments. After  laboring  at  these  em- 
ployments  four  years,!  nad  the  making 
of  all  the  alfMirgates^  or  cord-shoes,  of 
the  whole  sisterhood ;  and  the  care  of 
the  clock,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  up  three  stones  of  prodigious 
weight  every  day  by  strength  of  arm. 
At  this  I  labored  three  years,  when 
the  toi)  liaving  somewhat  impaired  my 
beahh,  it  was  transferred  to  another. 

••After  my  first  three  months'  pro- 
bation, I  was  admitted  to  the  ncred 
htM,  the  20th  Januanr,  1735.    My 


lord  the  Archbishop  was  good  enoueh 
to  preside  at  the  ceremony.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  season,  the  whole  city 
was  present,  so  difficult  had  it  been  for 
people  to  persuade  themselves  of  the 
great  change  that  had  taken  place  on 
me;  and,  indeed,  I  could  sometimes 
hardly  believe  it  myself.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  past,  and  the  view  of  the 
present,  were  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
firm me  in  my  resolutions.  The  mer- 
cies from  above  rendered  my  former 
sins  so  much  the  more  odious  to  me ; 
my  eyesVere  two  fountains  of  tears— 
of  tears  the  most  sincere. 

"  Some  days  before  my  profession, 
God  permitted  Satan  to  trouble  me 
moie  than  ever,  in  painting  the  ex- 
treme inportance  of  the  engagement  I 
was  about  to  undertake,especially  with 
a  sisterhood,  the  very  name  of  which 
had  been  always  displeasing  to  me. 
But  heaven  vouchsafed  me  its  support, 
and  the  mere  approach  of  the  oaths 
banished  for  ever  all  such  ideas  from 
my  soul.  I  pronounced  my  last  vows 
with  a  firm  voice,  and  a  joy  that  sur- 
prised all  present ;  and  tnat  joy  has 
never  failed. 

"Son&e  time  after  my  profession, 
however,  God  permitted  the  devil  to 
tempt  mo  on  new  grounds.  Not  as 
at  Pondeveaux,  by  impertinent  dreams, 
but  night  and  day  I  found  m3rself  in  a 
state  that  horrified  me.  I  had  not,  like 
St.  Benedict,  recourse  to  thorns ;  still 
less  to  fire,  like  Martinieu;  but  it 
was  to  the  equivalent  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  the  Tempter  was  con- 
fbunded. 

^  My  director,  as  he  bad  promised 
me,  left  the  rein  on  my  neck ;  to  add, 
therefore,  to  the  habitual  austerity,  f 
joined  nil  the  others  to  it  which  my 
8tren|;th  and  courage  permitted  me  to 
practise  every  day.  I  bef^n  by  a  vow 
to  drink  no  wine,  even  m  danger  of 
death,  if  it  needed  only  a  drop  to  save 
my  life.  For  twelve  years  consecu- 
tively, with  the  permission  of  Father 
Deveauz,  and  help  from  above,  I  ex- 
ercised myself  every  day  in  making 
those  memhers  serve  the  justice  of  God 
which  had  formerly  served  iniquity. 
But  a  great  illness  having  weakened 
me,  I  kept  afterwards  only  to  the  au- 
sterity of  the  rule,  and  an  entire  suh- 
misnon  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

**I  have  to  thank  Uie  Lord  in  an 
especial  manner,  that,  from  tlie  day  of 
my  quitting  the  world  till  this  preseojt 
time,  10th  August,  1747,  I  have  never 
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tegretied  it  one  moment,  in  spite  of 
allthe  triftls  I  had  to  undergo,  and  all 
the  contests  I  had  with  myself  to  over- 
come my  extreme  sensibibty — contests 
so  great,  and  having  such  effects  on 
my  temperament,  that  my  hair  and 
eyebrows,  from  Jet  black,  as  they  used 
to  be,  have  turned  white. 

••  The  violence  and  effervescence  of 
my  passions  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
extravagances  and  dangers  I  exposed 
myself  to,  in  order  to  gratify  them. 
What  perils  did  not  a  young  girl,  of 
twenty  or  twenty-two,  run  in  going 
from  Paris  to  Wirtemberg,  and  back, 
in  a  post-chariot,  at  the  mercy  of  one 
lackey  and  a  postillion!  That  lackey, 
more  timid  and  cowardly  than  I,  came 
often  to  the  chaise,  parucularly  in  the 
woods  of  Kancy  and  Sainte-Men- 
ehoud,  saying,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
'Mademoiselle,  do  you  know  we  are 
among  veritable  cut-throats !  *  To 
which  I  constantly  replied,  *  Onward ! 
march!  fear  nothing!  you  follow 
Caesar  and  his  fortunes !'  One  night, 
at  an  auberge,  some  one  entered  my 
chamber,  and  believing  they  came  to 
announce  the  carriage,  1  summoned 
my  lackey,  but  nobodv  replied.  As 
the  person  was  approaching  my  bed,  I 
•called  out  *  Robbers !'  and  the  robber 
fled  in  alarm.  I  jumped  from  bed,  but 
he  escaped  me.  People  came  at  the 
aoise;— J  accused  the  landlord,  who 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  three 
carriages  havine  arrived  that  night. 
*  Quite  enough,' I  said :  *  let  my  horses 
be  put  to.'  TTiev  did  so,  and  I  de- 
parted, without  thinking  any  more  of 
the  robber.  It  is  thus  that  God,  by  a 
remarkable  providence,  has  always 
preserved  me  amid  the  accidents  and 
dangers  to  which  I  exposed  myself 
every  day,  spile  of  all  the  remon- 
strances addr^sed  to  me  by  persons  as 
respectable  fh>m  their  rauK  as  from 
(heir  ago  and  virtues.  When  they 
^ed  me  *  if  I  ever  went  to  the  sacra- 
mei}ts  V  *  Certainly  not'  I  said.  '  Ah, 
why  not  V  •  Because  I  don't  wish  to 
profane  them,  nor  to  give  up  my  gra- 


tifications before  forty-five.'  «Bat 
have  you  never  any  remorse  V  «1 1 — 
no — why  should  11  I  do  no  harm  to 
my  neighbor.  As  to  the  paradise  to 
come,  I  leave  that  to  those  that  like  it, 
being  quite  content  with  the  one  I  en- 
joy here  as  much  as  I  can.' 

"  Frightful  delirium !  -  -  dreadful 
blindness,  which  I  shall  al^yis  shud- 
der at ! 

•*  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  thk  insen- 
slble  creature  that  heaven  has  deigned 
to  cast  an  eye  of  compassion*  so  power- 
ful as  to  restore  me  to  myself.  For  it 
had  endowed  me  with  a  good  disposi- 
tion, a  heart  sincere  and  upright,  feel- 
ing and  generous,  and  susceptible  of 
the  most  estimable  sentiments,  as  well 
as  of  a  jUst  abhorrence  of  dishonor- 
able vices.  But  the  poverty  of  my  fa- 
mily having  made  my  education  be 
neglected,  how  could  L— still  young  at 
the  moment  I  found  myself  free  and 
without  fortune,  with  a  temperament 
all  of  fire — how  could  I,  I  say,  be  long 
what  is  called  virtuous  1  At  the  same 
time,  God  knows  what  it  cost  me  to 
cease  to  be  ix>!  He  knows  that,  at 
nineteen  years  old,  finding  myself  in 
Flanders,  at  the  gates  of  death,  I  pro- 
mised him — and  most  sincerely — ^to  re- 
nounce the  dangerous  condition  I  had 
been  forced  to  embrace,  if  I  could 
only  be  ensured  an  annuity  of  two 
hundred  livres.  It  amid  Imjb  been 
done — it  doubtless  ought  to  have  been 
done ; — but  may  Heaven  pardon  those 
who  refused  to  do  it ! 

*'You  have  exacted  of  me  this  ac- 
count of  my  extravagances,  and  of  a 
conversion  which  people  have  had 
such  difficulty  in  believing.  Cruel  re- 
collections, which  have  cost  me  so 
many  tears !  Suffer  me,  in  return,  to 
exact  your  assistance  in  offering  to  God 
perpetual  prayers,  that  he  will  crown 
his  own  benefits  to  me,  in  granting  roe 
such  a  perseverance  in  well-doins,  as 
shall  be  able,  at  the  hour  of  deaUw  to 
expiate  the  evils  that  have  dishonored 
my  life." 
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It  has  been  well  observed  by  some- 
body, that  any  man  could  niake  ^  an 
interesting  book  if  he  could  only  give, 
honestly  end  without  reserve,  an  ac 
eoont  of  such  thines  as  he  himself  had 
aeen  and  heard ;  but  if  a  man  should 
add  to  this  a  candid  historjr  of  his 
remarkable  friends  and  acquaintance, 
how  infinitely  would  he  enhance  the 
interest  of  his  own  !  Some  folks  call 
this  method  of  biography  prosv — 
Heaven,  help  their  unphilosopiiical 
short-sightedness!  Wherein  consists 
the  chamr  of  Benvenuto  Cellini'^  ac- 
count €i  himself  which  nobody  can 
deny  to  be  the  ik  flus  uUra  of  all 
o(Hiceivable  autobiographies?  Why, 
it  clearlyarisesfirom  these  two  sources: 
first,  from  his  not  scrupling  to  give  a 
straightforward  narrauve  of  every 
shadow  of  an  adventure  he  lighted 
upon,  not  hesitating  a  moment  to  tell 
the  whole  truth  at  I^ist,  however  often 
he  may  be  so  obliging  as  to  favor  us 
with  a  matter  often  times  as  much  as 
that  same ;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
number  of  persons  and  personages  he 
iiitroduoes  his  reader  to^  from  the  mag- 
nificent Francis  to  the  unhappy  en- 
^ver  (I  think,)  whom  he  despatched 
in  so  judicious  a  manner  by  that 
memorable  thrust  of  his  dagger  into 
file  back  of  the  poor  man%  neck, 
whereby  he  so  scientifically  separated 
the^vertebrs,  and  interrupted  the  suc- 
cemon  of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the 
ism^ediate  attainment  of  his  laudable 
object— to  wit,  the  release  of  his  fel- 
low-sinner iVom  his  worldly  sorrows. 
Again,  in  the  other  sex,  from  the 
lovely  and  capricious  Duchess  of  Flo- 
reoce,  with  her  rings  and  cameos  and 
trumpenr,  down  to  the  frail  fitirone 
whose  mndness  for  Bevenuto  so  re- 
peatedly jeopardized  his  capacity  for 
enjoying  the  same.  But  tnere  is  a 
third  charm  about  the  good  artist's 
book,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  outweigh 
the  other  two — ^namely,  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  heroes  and  magnates  of  his 
age  en  dSshahille.  Truly,  if  he  who 
can  show  us  a  king,  two  popes,  a 
reigning  duke  or  two,  duchesses, 
nobles,  courtiers,  and  cardinals  by  the 
squadron,  all  in  dressing-gowns  and 
snppers,  be  not  set  up  in  the  high 
places  among  those  who  have  de- 
lighted   their    fellows,  wherewithal 


shall  a  man  claim  that  distinction? 
But  I  flatter  myself,  that  charming  as 
Bevenuto  is,  I  must  even  supersede 
him  by  as  much  as  learning  is  of  more 
account  than  throat  or  marble-cutting, 
and  learned  men  than  heroes,  &c. 

But  the  world  is  not  going  at  this 
time  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  my 
experiences.  Let  it  suffice  for  the 
present  that  I  afford  mankind  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men ; 
one  of  those  who  leave  their  reputation 
as  a  legacy  to  their  species,  havinig 
had  the  uncommon  forbearance  to  al^ 
stain  from  impairing  the  same  in  any 
deeree  by  enjoying  It  themselves. 

Without  fimher  preface  then,  reader, 
give  me  leave  to  present  to  you  Doctor 
Pandemus  Fblyglott,  LL.!).,  Lugd. 
Bat.  dim.  Soc.,  member  of  no  end 
of  societies,  literary,  antiquarian,  his* 
torical,  philosophical,  Ac.  &c.  I 
would  give  you  his  tail  of  initials  at 
full  length,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have 
general!^  found  the  dullest  people  take 
most  pains  in  this  behalf— and  the 
Doctor  is  not  dull — and,  moreover,  he 
has  woh  hy  his  pen  a  tail  so  consider, 
able,  that  it  could  not  be  doubled  up 
in  less  than  twice  the  space  of  that 
which  the  spreat  Hero  of  the  a^ 
Wellington  Has  carved  out  with  ms 
sword,  and  which  may  be  found  occu- 
pying a  good  half  page  of  the  Army 
ualt.  Besides,  Dr.  Polyglott  is  a 
living  character ;  and  though  now  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  an  octogenarian  at 
may  be  met  with  in  a  June  daj's 
march,  yet  he  has  not  done  winning 
to  himself  those  bright  scholarly  hon* 
ors  which  so  sf^ly  ensure  to  their 
possessors  an  enviable  obscurity  with 
reference  to  the  generality  of  people. 

The  Doctor,  though  a  colossus  x»f 
mind,  has  had  the  firmness  through 
life  to  forego  all  those  mundane  ad- 
vantages which  his  wondrous  pdwers 
must  have  obtained  for  him,  had  such 
been  his  pleasure ;  and  as  in  early  lifo 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  allurements 
of  classical  literature,  so  with  a  con- 
stancy seldom  rivalled  did  he  in  man- 
hood, and  in  age  still  does  he  SLdhere 
to  the  same  sweet  mistress.  The 
fruits  of  this  aflfection  are  manifold, 
as  some  forty  MS.  folios  testify  ; 
but  while  the  Doctor  lives,  his  inti* 
mates  alone  will  have  the  benefit  of 
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their  aeouaiDtanoe ;  for  he  is  far  too 
dmr^  or  his  own  personal  comfort,  too 
sensible  of  his  own  dignity,  to  sacrifice 
the  one,  or  diminish  his  own  proud 
sense  of  tlic  other,  by  trusting  the 
smallest  of  biH  learned  labors  to  the 
caprice  or  indifference  of  a  world  en* 
g^^dd  for  the  most  part  in  pursuits 
which  he  looks  dpwn  upon  with  pity, 
and  would  rejfi^d,  if  he  were  less  good 
than  he  is,  with  contempt. 

But  these  limits  will  not  allow  me 
to  do  justice  to  a  tithe  of  the  merits 
of  my  worthy  Nestor ;  so,  reader,  we 
(Vouand  1}  must  be  content  with  what 
the  allotted  space  will  admit.  You 
will  not  be  surj)rised,  after  the  slight 
insight  I  have  given  you  into  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Polyfflott's  mind,  and  the 
extent  of  his  erudition,  to  learn  that 
the  good  cheerful  old  man  is  alto- 
gether  "wrapt  and  throwly  lapt"  in 
reminiscences  aud  thoughts,  the  be- 
ginning,  middle,  and  end  whereof  are 
classical. 

•*  Ay,  ay,  boy,"  said  he  to  me  (I  am 
forty-five)  one  day,  when  I  had  been 
lauding  and  magnifying  sundry  of  our 
own  poets  in  his  presence,  'vAy,  ay, 
boy,  call  'em  poets  if  you  will— mere 
mushrooms — Shakspeare— didst  ever 
hear  of  Sophocles?— Jonson— Bah  !— 
gor  neoteric  stuflF— vernacular.— 
There  is  but  one  good  couplet  in  the 
language,  only  one." 

"And  whose  is  that,  sir?"  I  ven- 
tured  to  ask. 

"Pope's." 

I  was  thunderstruck,  so  oAen  had  I 
heard  the  old  man  revile  "  Pope,  the 
Anti-Homeric,"  as  he  delighted  to 
call  him,  "the  clipper  of  the  old 
Greek's  solid  coin,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
begearly  standard  of  wit's  understand- 
ing. 

0  i^iho>$p<ant  Kat  h  9titipOTur»n, 
^iXaif9p<iMros. 

^XP^S  it,  xiix^vai  irtftoKcXti,  icai 
Tfirina  yaXnpos, 


»4ff  ityavos  •id(,  aiinpoTSKTOVf 
iftf  i»  it^ts  ftaXoKoiirt  «X(Mi, 

nit  nax^ipas,"* 


Tis  i$  9\  w'r«y,  <«ec  wti^f^trytw ; 


"Pope's,  sir!"  s&id  I  in  wonder; 
"pray,  repeat  it." 

Slowly  and  deliberately  did  the 
Doctor  recite — 

**  They  who  a  living  marble  seek, 
Must  carve  in  Loria  or  in  G'^eek." 

Never  till  this  hour  had  1  dreamt  of 
the'  possibility  of  the  Doctor  havii^ 
read  a  line  of  English  poetry,  except 
in  a  translation,  and  I  ventured  to 
hint  thus  much. 

"Not  read  English  poetry!"  said 
he,  "  why,  half  my  amusements  would 
bo  at  an  end  were  it  not  for  your  so- 
called  poets — common  plagiarists.— 
Not  one  of  them  but  goes  out  on  the 
highway  to  plunder  the  old  Greeks 
and  Romans.  Oh !  how  I  love  to 
nab  the  filchers." 

Here  was  new  ground  broken  be- 
tween me  and  the  Doctor,  and  right 
well  have  I  profited  by  it ;  in  almost 
every  branch  jbf  modem  poetry  have 
I  tried  him,  and  almost  invariably  has 
he  shown  me  that  our  great  men  are 
but  pickers-up  of  the  crumbs  that  have 
fallen  from  the  tables  of  their  masters^ 
of  old  parallel  passages  that  most  men 
can  quote.  But  what  astonishes  me 
most,  is  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Doctor  detects  whole  pieces  translated 
from  the  more  obscure  ancients ;  many 
of  them,  indeed,  whose  works  are  se- 
nerally  believed  to  be  lost  entirely. 
Having  been  frequently  startled  at 
this,  I  thought  I  would  set  him  with 
a  poem,  for  which  he  could  have  no 
ancient  parallel;  accordingly,  one 
evening,  I  read  him,  from  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  Canning's  Knifegrinder. 

"The  varlet!"  cried  the  Doctor* 
"reach  me  vol.  17  of  the  MSS." 

I  gave  it  him,  and  for^iwith  did  ha 
spread  before  my  eyes  tfie  following : 

Sappb^ca. 

PmLAMTHEOFUS  BT  FaBBR  FsHRAaiCS. 

IIU8.- 


DlALC^UI 


Pkilantkrogus, 
"  Hino  itaqaonam,  Fabery  egene? 
Et  via  borrescit,  roia  claudibatque ; 
Flat  notua ;  lioiis  petasus  laborat, 

Tritaque  bracot. 

"  O  Faber  lan^aena,  patet  haud  superbie, 
Appia  ot  rhedis  habet  ottantrs, 
Ctuid  sit  ad  colem  vocitare  cultros 

Fissaque  Terra. 

"  Die,  Faber,  cultros  acniaae  quia  te 
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#  ^xiucos  XjjoTW  Iknoftynt  von  ro 

iray  J('  ^yctf ytf  ; 

2^jj|porfffr«y* 

»iY^y9¥  6t  ft*  aiTtK^  vpos  iuas^v ' 

i^s  xXaviira. 

■wwv  ie  x'^tppiiiv  fteym  voi  vpoTiyc*v> 

S^Xf^*  ifioiy* '  dXX*  vHort  ftoi  rtt  f^tv  iro- 
XtrUa  /fcXX<t% 

4hXav9pw«o$. 
f9vX\  iiMU99tiT\  a jo«(fiar't  dslxsff 


B^t?  wane  in  te  laeu^ei  tyrannus 
Snvttt?  termdommut?  aacerdos? 
Cansiciuive  ? 

'*  Ob  ferea  term  dominua  necataa  ? 
Aut  tooaz  poBceos  decumoa  aacerdoa  ? 
Lite  vel  rem  cauaidicua  maligne 

Abatulit  omnem? 

"  Nonne  noati  *  Jara  Hominiin'  Pa  ni  7 
Eoce  I  palpebria  lacrymaB  tremiaoont, 
Inde  oaauTB  aimul  explic&ria 

Tristkifiita.'* 

"  Fata— Dii  ma^i !  nihil  eat  quod  edam, 
Ni  qaod  beateroA  ut  biberem  in  popin& 
NoetaMa  orta;  beat  periere  braces 
Atque  galema. 

"  Pacia  occurrant  mihi  torn  ministri, 
Meque  Pi etoria  rapiont  ad  aulam ; 
Praetor  erronis  pioperat  numell4 
Figere  plantaa." 

"  Jamqae  ^udebo  tibi  ai  propinem 
Poculum,  tete  mihi  dante  nummum ; 
Me  tamen  atriogo,  oeque,  pro  viri)i, 
Pablica  euro." 

PkiUMntkropw 
"  An  tibi  nummum  7  potioa  rninam ; 
Perdite,  ulcisci  mala  tanta  nolens ; 
Sordida,  infeliz,  inboneate,  prave 

Turpia  et  excora." 


Sapphics. 


Th2  Fsnan>  op  HmiAinTT  akd  the  Knipegbuvder* 

Friend  of  Humanitv. 
**  Needy  Knifegrinder!  whither  art  thou  going  ? 
Bough  is  the  rmul ;  thy  wheel  is  oat  of  oraer ; 
Bleak  Mows  the  blast ;  your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 

So  have  your  breeches. 

**  Weary  Imilbgrinder,  little  know  the  proud  ones, 
Who  in  their  ooaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tis  crying  all  day,  •  Knives  and 

Scissors  to  grind  O.' 

«♦  Tell  me  Knifegrinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives ! 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  7 
Was  it  the  'squire?  or  parson  of  the  parish  7 

Or  the  attorney? 
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«  Wat  it  the  'squire  for  kiliiog  of  hif  |;aine1  or 
Covetous  partoa  for  his  tithes  distraininff  ? 
Or  roguish  lawyer  made  you  lose  your  little 

All  m  a  lawsuit ! 

••  Have  you  not  read  the  •  Rights  of  Man'  by  Tom  Paine  t 
Drops  of  compassion  tremble  on  ray  eyeli<j[s, 
Ready  to  fall  as  soon  as  you  have  told  your 

Pitiful  story." 

Enifegrinder. 
*^  Story !  God  bless  you  1  1  have  none  to  tell,  sir ; 
Only  last  night  a-drmking  at  the  Chequers, 
This  poor  old  hat  and  breeches,  as  you  soe,  were 

T<Mm  in  a  scuffle, 

**  Constables  came  up  far  to  take  me  into 
Custody ;  they  took  me  before  the  justice ; 
Justice  Oidmixon  put  me  in  the  parish 

Stocks  for  a  vagrant. 

*^  I  should  be  glad  to  drink  your  honor's  health  In 
A  pot  of  beer»1f  you  will  give  me  sixpence ; 
But  for  my  part  1  never  love  to  meddle 

With  poUtics,  sir." 

Friend  of  Hummnty, 
**  I  give  thee  sixpence !  I  will  see  thee  damn'd  first. 
Wretch,  whom  no  sense  of  wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance ; 
Sordid,  unfeding,  reprobate,  degraded. 

Spiritless  outcast" 

**  There,  sir,"  cried  the  Doctor ;  made  by  Professor  Groetbaum,  who 
**  even  George  Canning's  hands  were  printed  the  three  poems,  and  circula- 
not  quite  so  clean,  you  see ;  now  I  ted  an  impression  of  five  copies  among 
will  tell  you  how,  as  1  take  it,  he  came  his  most  select  friends.  One  of  these 
by  the  original.  In  the  University  copies  was  purchased  at  the  sale  of 
labrary  at  Leyden,  where  1  first  got  Professor  Kruutstufler's  library,  after 
my  fellowship,  were  near  a  cart-load-  his  death,  by  an  Englishman  named 
of  MSS.  of  various  ages  and  Ian-  Heber,  I  thmk,  who  came  express 
guages.  The  greater  part  of  these  from  London  upon  the  ocasion,  and 
had,  as  far  as  I  could  learn,  never  savefor  the  tract  a  sum  equal  to  aboui 
been  examined,  and  they  were  indeed  forty-two  pounds  English.  Fiom  this 
considered  as  little  better  than  lumber,  copy,  I  doubt  not,  arose  George  Can- 
Fired  by  the  success  which  had  at-  ning's  translation." 
tended  Ansplo  Mai's  researches  in  a  Tiiming  over  the  leaves  of  the  folk) 
similar  field,  I  diligently  set  about  the  Doctor  had  bid  me  reach  for  him, 
examining,  collating,  and  transcribing  my  eye  lighted  upon  the  following 
these  MSS.  Among  the  rest  was  a  anacreontic,  which  1  very  easily  re- 
small  volume  of  tattered  parchment,  collected  as  an  old  English  acquaiat- 
ofsingularly  ancient  appearance,  and  ance,  in  spite  of  his  present  Greek 
ffrievously  decayed  by  the  action  of  costume.  I  named  this  &ct  to  the 
oamp  and  vermin.  To  this,  which  Doctor,  and  ventured  to  suggest  the 
was  apparently  a  MS.  of  the  tenth  possibility  of  his  having  been  imposed 
oentury,  I  devoted  my  most  serious  upon  by  some  of  his  scnolarly  friends 
attention,  and  succeeded  in  decipher-  at  Leyden :  but  1  will  first  transcribe 
log  the  present  very  curious  dialogue,  the  poems,  Greek  and  Engliriwaod 
which  tt,  I  believe,  unique,  and  two  then  give  the  reader  Dr.  Fuyglotfs 
other  poems.   The  Latin  verakn  was  highly  interestiiif  account :—    ' 
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temrmittpotava  ^vta, 
/uya  x^tpc'  ••«  /"»'  ^« 

iXtvOi  0tof9  fifmyyw  n,' 

vXmf  •vdcy  iftp,  tt*  gmi 
rpts  htsiy  Uxoe^  cirw, 
Bt^&tf  rpts  ttKtfo'  c^aoy, 

«« Marvellous  1"  cried  the  Doctor, 
when  I  had  recfted  to  him  this  welU 
kaown  song— •«  Marvellous  I  That 
ode,  sir,  I  douht  not,  was  written  by 
AnacreoQ  himself.  That  the  Aovynnv 
ml  ywaate^  should  bc  admitted  into  all 
collections,  while  thief  is  rejected,  ajp- 
pears  to  me  the  consummation  of  ori- 
tscal  injustice." 

••Ashow,  sirf 

-^  Why,  you  know,  Ae  >rytnp  «.  X.  r.' 
was  discorered  by  Henri  E^ienne  on 
an  old  book-cover. 

••Assuredly,  sir,*'  continued  the 
Doctor.  **  When  the  vellum  came  to 
be  stripped  from  the  cover,  and  strict- 
ly examined,  on  the  oiker  ^  appear- 
ed  the  ode,  of  which  this  iinknown 
translator  has  tried  to  palm  off  his 
version  upon  us  for  an  original  drink- 
ing-song. Too  bad— too  bad!  No 
doubt,  copies  of  both  odes  were  taken, 
and,  less  doubt,  they  were  distributed 
anK>ng  the  literati  of  that  time,  by 
which  means  some  stray  copy  having 
in  a  later  age  fallen  into  the  bands  of 
our  anonymou<)  plagkury,  he  has  done 
this  evil  thing." 

The  Doctoi^  like  most  ether  per- 
80Q8  of  taste,  is  much  addicted  to  mu- 
sic, and  in  his  early  days  was  no  mean 
proficient  therein ;  but  his  great  age 
now  materially  interferes  with  his  en- 
joynoent  of  this  pleasure,  for  he  is 
somewhat  dea^  and,  as  he  facetiously 
observes,  there  are /nmipe<tfr«  enough 
in  concert-rooms  without  him«  How- 
ever, he  does  not  altogether  abstain 

Dr.  Poltolott. 

O  Ten»  paeUa» 
Aaricoma,  beUa» 
Mens  poraa  oe,  et  ora 
Te  vetant  diecora 


WriUtn  esUmfote  hf  a  QtmUimtMt  •ecth 
sianed  hfajU/  drinking  out  of  kis  cup. 

**  Bosy,  earioos,  thirsty  fly, 
Drink  with  mc  and  drink  as  I^ 
Freely  welcome  to  mv  cap, 
Coal«  tbon  sip,  ana  sip  it  up. 
Make  the  most  of  life  yoa  may, 
Life  is  short  and  fades  away. 

"  Both  alike  are  mine  and  thiae, 
Hastening  quick  to  their  decline ; 
Thine's  a  summer,  mine  no  more, 
Though  repeated  to  threescore. 
Threescore  summers,  when  they're  fpone, 
Will  iHppear  as  short  as  onet 


from  the  delights  of  harmony,  for  it 
is  his  rule  to  attend  one  concert,  and 
only  one,  during  the  season.  On  these 
occasions  1  am  always  his  companion; 
and  in  the  course  of  this  duty  last  sea- 
son, I  had  a  very  striking  proof  of  his 
readiness  in  detecting  plagiarism.  We 
were  at  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms, 
and  it  was  a  benefit  concert,  I  forget 
whose,  but  all  the  musical  magnates 
in  London  were  there.  PresenUy  ap- 
peared Henry  Phillips  to  sing  his  ad- 
mirable ditty,  •'  Woman."  During  the 
song  I  observed  that  the  Doctor  ap- 
peared surprised  and  somewhat  puz- 
zled ;  when  it  was  over,  he  desired 
me  to  refer  to  the '  Uf^retto,  and  ieXL 
him  the  author's  name ;  it  was  writ- 
ten down  as  by  Geo.  Withers. 

*«  It  is  a  robbery,*'  said  the  Doctor. 

*"  It  is  a  mutilation,"  said  I.  ^  Some 
bod-and-mortar  literateur  has  been 
paring  down  to  concert-room  dimen- 
sions one  of  the  few  lyrics  that  give 
Withers  a  claim  to  the  title  of  poet" 

"  Oh  ho !"  cried  the  Doctor ;  •*  then, 
when  we  get  home  I  will  show  you 
what  a  thief  even  a  puritan  may  be." 

Our  conversation  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  appearance  of  an  ele- 
gant young  lady,  who  came  forward 
and  sung  the  following  song,  which, 
to  mv  no  small  anmsement,  and  the 
equal  annoyance  of  sundry  of  his 
neighbors,  the  Doctor  actually  ac- 
companied with  its  monkish  original ; 
thus — 


Yovvo  Ladt. 

Child  of  Earth, 
With  the  p^ddea  hair  I 
Thy  soul  IS  too  pure, 
AadthyfiMetoo&ir, 
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Ioco)«re  tribns 
Mortalium,  qoibas 
8ant  Verba  ferroris 
At  corda  rigoris. 
Nobiscam  vagare, 
Fir  domns  in  aere; 
O  Term  paella, 
AnricomiL  bella  I 
Sis  pare  cooreamm 
Com  summa  nymphanm 
In  node  aDstiva, 
Sab  Cynthia  riTa, 
Dum  Masica  tales 
Dat  sonitos  qoales 
Non  qaisqaam  aodivit 
Sab  sole  qui  vivit. 


Gteat  WM  the  Doctor^  glee  at  thie 
detection,  and  greater  was  mine  at  his 
mode  of  making  it  known.  Indeed  all 
was  glee  with  us  that  erening ;  and 
when  we  had  returned  home,  and  dis- 
posed  of  that  ttne  quA  rum  of  all  sen- 
sible amusement-hunters,  a  light  sup. 
per  after  the  play  or  concert,  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  the  Doctor's  meers- 
chaum (one  of  his  Leydeo  habits)  was 
in  high  pufi^  we  naturally  took  to  talk- 
ing over  the  evening's  entertainment. 
Of  course  the  various  performers  pass- 
ed in  review,  and,  among  the  restt 

Dr.  Poltolott. 
Anne  ego  dcpoeitis  tabeseam  viribas  es- 
spes, 
Et  patiar  cam  sit  foemina  palcra  mori  % 
Anne  meas  pallore  genas  cara  anxia  tin- 
get, 
Gtaod  petit  alterias  mala  colore  rosam  '^ 
Exsaperet  splendore  diem  sine  labe  ve- 
nnstas, 
Horigeromve  parit  qaod  nova  Maia  de- 
eas; 
Illi  ai  videar  qai  sim  bene  dignosamattn, 
Egregiam  refen  qnid  decos  omnemihil 
Anne  ego  coUabi  patiar  mea  corda  dolore, 
Gtaod  mansaeta  fait  femina  visa  nihil 
Ingenio  vel  qne  cilm  sit  bene  prasdita  cnlto. 
Orasimafmonstret  qaaliaadoretamorl 
Si  pietate  sa4,  si  mansaetadine  laades 

Tartaris  ezsaperet,  vel,  pelicaae,  taas; 
In  me  ni  pia  sit,  ni  sit  mansaeta  paella, 

Uaid  refeit  pietas  officiosa  mihil 
F^oBmina  qadd  prsestat  reliqais  bonitate, 
movebit 
Ergone  dam  peream  me  muliebris  amorl 
Sint  merita  Ulias  sammA  dignissima  laade, 
Nonne  igitar  meriti  sim  msmor  ipse 
meil 
Aeta  ti  bonitas  ita  conspiciatar  in  omni, 
Ut  doetmn  e  meritis  Optima  aomea  srit; 
MeaisiparticipMi  plaoeat  boaiiatis  ha- 
btw, 


To  dwell  wiUrereatiires 
Of  mortal  moald, 
Whose  lips  are  warm 
As  their  hearts  are  cold. 
Roam,  Roam 
To  oor  fairy  home. 
Child  of  Earth, 
With  the  icolden  hair ! 
Thoa  shalt  dance 
With  the  Fairy  Clneen 
O'  sammer  nwhts 
On  the  moon-Tit  green, 
To  mosic  mnrmaring 
Sweeter  far 
Than  ever  was  heard 
'Neath  the  morning  star. 

Roam,  roam,  Ac 

Phillips  escaped  not  the  hearty  com- 
mendations of  bo^  of  us. 

•« By  the  by,**  said  the  Doctor,  ••yoo 
call^  his  *  Woman'  a  mutilatioih- 
have  you  the  ballad  as  written  by 
Withers  1" 

^  I  have,"  said  I,  producing  a  volume 
of  Ritson's  Collection. 

**  And  here  is  its  original,''  said  tiie 
Doctor,  laying  his  hand  on  one  of  the 
aforenamed  vote,  of  his  MSS.  •'Now 
let  us  read— begin  thou"— and  I  be* 
gan— 


I. 

Shall  I,  wasting  ia  despair, 
Die  becanse  a  woman's  fair  % 
Or  make  pale  mv  cheek  with  care, 
Because  another^s  rosy  are  1 
Be  she  fairer  than  the  day, 
Or  the  flowery  fields  in  Iday } 
If  she  think  not  well  of  me. 
What  care  I  how  fkir  she  be  1 

Shoidd  my  heart  be  griered  or  pine, 
'Cause  1  see  a  woman  kind  1 
Or  a  weU-disposed  natnre 
Joined  with  a  lovely  featare  1 
Be  she  meeker,  lender  than 
Tnrtle-dove  or  pelioan  \ 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be  1 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  1 
Or  her  wellileservini^  known 
Make  me  qaite  forget  my  own  t 
Be  she  with  such  goodness  blest 
As  may  gain  her  name  of  Bast ; 
If  she  oe  not  such  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  7 

'Cause  her  foitoaes  sesms  too  high, 
ShaUIplqrthslQslsaddiel 
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Ctoid  rsfert  qaanti  tit  ^raoUate  mihi  2 
Gtodd  Fortooa  niinis  Tidemtur  larga  puells, 
A0D6  e^o  detipiens  in  mala  fata  ruaro  7 
Moi  Mt  iD^niain  qotit  nobile,  puraqot 
meDi  est, 
Ebdqus  quandft  compeiiuntaropea, 
Unid  cum  divitiU  facerent  reputare  aaJaces  , 

Ctiii  gni  fiant  deficknte  ||rod. 
El  Din  faa  in  eft  talem  mim  coraere  men- 
tem 
Ctuid    refert,    qaamvb   magna   poella 
mihi? 
Magna  sit,  aut  bonu,  ait  mansaeta  aut  de- 
niqoe  pulcbra, 
Spam  me  non  igUar  ^etdtuisse  sinam ; 
In  me,  crede  imSi,  fbTeat  ai  pectua  arao- 
rem, 
Ipaeprina  pathir  qnim  fraiat  ilia  mori ; 
iml  n  sineerd  parn  mepeodat  amantam, 

la  rem  contempts  Am  at  abire  malam : 
SeiUcetntplaceat  mthi  ni  aitfacU  pu^la, 
Ctoid  refert  cai  ait  laota  puella  mihi  7 

<*A  pretty  tdlerable  proof  of  disre- 
gard  to  the  Eigfath  CommandmentY  I 
think,**  continued  the  Doctor ;  •*  but 
4aa*t  let  us  be  too  hard  upon  poor 
<ileorge ;  he  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his 
way,  and,  sorry  as  was  the  rubbisAi 
be  perpetrated  in  after  time,  this  song 
must  be  admitted  to  be  far  above 
much  of  the  same  kind  of  poetry  at 
that  day ,"— it  is,  at  least,  a  most  excel- 
knt  translation.*' 

•Surely,  sir,"  said  I,  "  the  author  df 
that  poem  must  have  been  proud  c^ 
hiB  translator." 

"Ptwsibly,"  replied  the  Doctor,  •*  if 
he  understood  English ;  but  I  suspect 
two  bars  to  the  author's  enjoyment— 
tint,  his  not  understanding  the  lan- 
guage; and,  secondly,  his  not  having 
uved  to  Withers*  lime.  Jn  short,  the 
aothor  is  unknown.  I  take  him  to 
we  been  some  one  of  the  Belgio 
^tets  of  the  earlier  nart  of  the  16th 
century— Hadrian  Marius,  perhaps, 
»r  one  of  those  bright  satellites,  re- 
Toiving  round  Ihe  pUnet  of  Julius 
CsaarScaliger.** 

I  ventured  to  suggest  to  Dr.  Poly- 
ilott  the  possibility  cimxao  more  mo- 
^  bard  having  translated  Withers's 
^glish  into  Latm ;  and  reminded  the 
poctor  of  the  mreat  number  of  excel- 
lant  songs  produced  about  the  date  of 
that  under  discussiofi,  viz.  1620.  I 
raoemberparticuhirlyspecifyingWal- 
w's  "  Rose,"  as  of  surpassing  estcel- 
leoce  in  its  line.  But  I  had  taken  an 
unfortunate  view  of  the  matter :  my 
nm  suggestion  called  forth  firom  the 
Doctor  a  most  vigorous  expiressbn  of 


Tboae  that  bear  a  noble  mind. 
When  they  want  of  riches  find, 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do. 
Who  withoat  them  dare  to  woo ; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  though  great  she  be  7 

Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair — 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  ^rieYe ; 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo,  j 

I  can  scorn  and  Ijet  her  go ;  *    ^ 

If  she  be  not  made  for  me, 
What  care  libr  whemabe  be  7 


contempt  for  my  judfi[ment  Good  old 
man!  1  think! see  him  now,  as,  ^ 
iiPfivc'  Uavf  and  emitting  a  fog  of 
reek  from  both  ends  of  his  Scums  J$ 
tner,  he  curled  his  lip  and  cried^ 
*«  Translate  English  into  Latin !  Fie, 
6h«  fie !  The  world  never  yet  held  a 
fool  capable  of  such  absurdity.  Whj 
sir,  it  would  be  to  dress  a  mzav  in  a 
royid  robe.  But  it  is  too  gross  a  no- 
tion to  be  entertained— pooh  !'*  and 
forth  rushed  another  eruption  of  smoke 
and  roarks  from  the  bowl ;  for  hispipe 
was  finished,  and  the  act  of  refilling 
it  alone  restored  him  to  sufGicient  com- 
posure to  notice  my  mention  of  Wal- 

•«That  <Roee'  you  talk  ef,*'  said 
the  Doctor,  **!  know  it  well:  that 
robbery  of  Waller's  was  the  death  of 
a  professor  at  Leyden.'* 

••  How,  sir  7"  asked  I,  modestly. 

«  Thus,'*  replied  the  Doctor.  H.«Wft- 
tinstern,  in  those  days  Pn>fessor  of 
Humanity,  foolishly  fell  in  love ;  and 
disdaining,  as  in  duty  bound,  if  not  in 
taste,  the  vernacular,  wrote  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  *  Rose,'  upon  the  obdurate 
fVau  Jacqueline  von  Krakertsting;  and 
it  was  rumored,  would  have  won  her 
by  it,  had  she  chanced  to  have  under- 
stood the  language  it  was  written  in. 
Copies  were  multiplied  among  the  li- 
terati, and  much  fame  resulted  to  the 
Professor,  who,  upon  the  ill  success  of 
his  forlorn  hope  upon  the  damsel,  pin- 
ed and  became  consumptive.  One  day 
a  friend,  thinking  to  delight  him  (for 
he  was  what  is  called  an  excellent 
English  scholar)  brought  him  Waller's 
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vertioot  which  was  just  then  in  high 
vogue  ;  Wfttinstera  read  and  admliid 
it ;  but  findinflf  that  the  Briton  had  not 
ac^oowledg^  the  Batavian  origin  of 
his  poeniation«  and,  moreover,  had 
omitted  the  fine  pair  of  moral  couplets 
which  close  it,  fell  into  so  vi<^ent  a 
train  of  an^  objurgation  upon  bis 
meanness,  that  excessiTe  wrath  pro- 
duced  an  attack  ^f  hsemophthjsisb 

WATOftTBEN. 

I»  Rota,  pnrpvm  flot  joeondiaMme  prmti, 

Die  cm  labe  pari  tempora  meqae  teiit, 
Dlioa  laodea  tecum  peniepe  paranti, 

Gtuam  pulcbra  at  dalcia  visa  tit  ilia  mibi. 
Die  cai  flora  datur  priino  gauderejuTentfle, 

Qratia  quae  vero  ne  videatur  avet ; 
Neacia  fortd  vinioi  si  te  ^eouifaet  aremua, 

Mortem  tu  laodiB  neaaa  paaaa  force. 
Nil  valet  omnind  laoem  male  paaaa  ven- 


Id  lucem  veniatprotenaa  ilia,  jabe. 
Ctuam  petit  omma  amor  virgo  padator 
amoreiqi 
Hec,  commiretur,  quia  itet  in  ore  rubor. 
Tmn  morereL  nt  rerom  videat  commonia 
fata 
Raranim,  &to  oonada  facta  too. 
Parte  fnii  fta  eat 


ilUa, 


quam  parf&  temporia 


Ctueis  taatnm  reneriB  tantaque  forma  dar 
tar.. 
Sed  quamTis  noriare,  tamen   poet  lata 
pneracta 
Gtai  fuit  anfte  tuia  (Vondibua  adait  odor. 
Temnere  sic  discat  Pi^tatem  Temporia 
arma: 
Yivcre  yirtuteaa  cam  mera  Forma  pent 

^HoM  thee,**  cried  the  Doctor,  as 
I  read  the  last  stanza  of  tho  ••Rose;" 
••why,  how  is  this  1  Surely  Waller 
did  not  translate  Wfttinstera'tt  four 
last  lines  after  all  V* 

I  replied,  by  showing  the  Doctor 
bow  Kirke  White  had  added  that 
stanza,  and  how  it  was  fbund,  in  his 
autograph,  upon  the  margin  of  his 
•opy  of  Waller. 

•* There  again!"  cried  my  learned 
IHend,  ••you  see  ther  are  all  alike ; 
ttot  one  will  acknowlege  that  he  is  a 
aiere  translator.  I  dare  be  sworn  Ben 
Jonson,  if  he  were  alive,  would  deny 
his  obliga^ons  to  Joannes  Secundus, 
Muretos,  &c.,  for  some  of  his  best 
amatory  pieces.  You  know  of  course 
how  mucB  he  is  their  debtor  V 

I  confessed  my  ignorance  of  the 
matter. 

*•  I  thought  as  much,"  said  Dr.  Poly- 


which,  in  a  few  days,  carried  off  tbe 
Professor,  who  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pired muttering  Martial's  liae  :— 

<  Stat  cootii  didtqae  tibi  tna  pagioa  far  ea' 

"but  here  is  Witinstern's  poem :  place 
Waller's  alongside  it,  and  jud^  for 
yourself  what  cause  the  former  hid 
for  his  wrath. 


Go,  lovdy  Rose, 
Tall  Tier,  that  waatea  her  time  and  me, . 

That  now  ahe  knowp, 
When  I  reaeoible  her  to  thee, 
How  aweet  aad  fair  abe  aeema  to  be. 

Tell  her  that*a  yooag. 
And  ahons  to  hare  her  beajuties  i|iied, 

That  hadat  thoo  apmag 
In  ?allej^8  where  no  men  abide. 
Thou  miffht'tt  have  uneommended  died. 

Small  is  Uie  worth 
Of  Beauty  from  the  light  retired  \ 

Bid  her  oome  forth, 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired, 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die :  that  ahe 
The  oooBBMMi  fate  of  all  thioga  rare 

May  read  in  thee ; 
How  amall  a  pait  of  time  they  share, 
TlMit  are  so  wondrous  bright  and  &ir. 

Yet  thouf^h  they  fade. 
From  thy  dead  leavea  let  mtgranee  liie^ 

And  teach  the  maid 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defiei, 
And  viitue  lives  when  beauty  dies. 


slott    ••  I  was  led  to  suspect  it,  wlMi 
flighted  the  other  day  in  a  ooUectki^ 
upon  a  little  poem,  professing  to  bt* 
original  of  Ben's  and  begioDin^ 
•  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away,'  oc 

•«  Surely,"  said  I, « that  is  genuine. 

••  Oh,  surely !"  replied  the  DooWV 
with  a  smile,  •♦as  genuine  a  tisM*** 
tion  as  possible  of  thispoemof  Secan- 
dus."  gj, 

He  handed  me  a  volume  of  Ws  MSSh 
and  I  began,  according  to  bit  dii^ 
tion,  to  read. 

••Stopr  interrupted  the  Iw»» 
<•  Do  you  know  the  Enc^  r 

-I  do,"  said  I.  .. 

"  Well,  then,  repeat  it.  line  for  boe. 
with  the  original,  and  you  willj)«  wj" 
ter  eble  to  fudge  how  far  the  Engt»; 
man  is  indebted  to  him  of  the  Hague. 

I  read  as  follows : — 
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Cabmen:— AixjTOEB    Joahus    Saooxoo 
ELkOEKn. 

Hinc  ista,  lunc  procnl  amove  labella, 
CliMD  tam  doled  faere  parjnrata ; 
Aarorae  el  radiis  pares  ocellos, 
LtCices  mane  noTam  e  vit  trabentes. 
At  refer  mihi  basia  hue,  sigilla, 
F/nstra  impreasa  tamen,  sigiUaamoris. 
Oh !  eela  nivis  ista  eoDa,  eela, 
Omanc  qme  grenionitibi  gelatnra; 
CtDoram  in  calminilms  roMe  Tigeotes 
Sant  qnaleft  refemm  Aprilis  horae ; 
At  primiiin  mea  corda  liberato, 
His  a  te  gelidis  ligata  71110118. 

•*  It  is  very  strange,"  raunmired  I, 
reluctantly  forced  to  admit  the  Doc- 
tor's charge  against  "Rare  Ben." 
**  But  how  does  it  happen  that  this 
poem  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
numerous  editions  of  Secundus?" 

•*  Oh  t  that  is  easily  accounted  for," 
answered  the  Doctor;  "none  of  Se- 
cnndus's  works  were  published  during 
his  life.  Indeed  it  was  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  piracy  of  a  German  book- 
seller of  the  I6th  century  that  they 
were  not  suffered  to  perish." 

I  begged  the  Doctor  to  relate  the 
story  to  me;  and  he  continued — 
^  Upon  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  you  know,  all  Europe  rung 
with  indignant  reproaches  against  the 
royal  monster  of  England ;  and  Se- 
cundus. then  a  spirited  youth  of  two- 
and-twenty  or  so,  wrote  an  epitaph 
and  nenia  upon  the  murdered  ex- 
Chancellor.  These  were  <nly  circu- 
lated among  his  private  friends  (being 
considered  somewhat  too  hard  upon 
his  patron,  the  Emperor's  uncle,  for 
publication),  until  a  copy  Ml  into  the 
hands  of  the  above-mentioned  biblio- 
pole>  who  i>rinted  and  published  the 
two  poems  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1536;  but  the  pirated  copy  was 
so  tmlike  that  which  Secundus  had 
written,  that  Hadrian  Marius,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  brother's  scholafship, 
had  the  poenris  printed  from  his  own 
copy ;  and  they  were  published  du^ 
ring  the  same  year  at  Louvain.  Much 
posthumous  lame  accrued  to  Secundus 
mm  this  publication;  and  in  1538 
the  men  or  Leyden  ^ve  the  world 
the  first  edition  of  the  same  author's 
Justly  celebrated  Basia.  Secundus's 
woiicB  were  now  much  sousht  after  by 
the  scholars  of  Leyden,  and  there  are 
stUl  several  meces  of  his  preserved 
amoog  the  MSB.  in  the  Umversity 
Ubnrj.     Toa  ifSd  find  copies  of 
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Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
That  80  sweetly  were  forawom ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
Lighm  that  do  midead  the  mom : 

Bat  my  kisses  bring  again, 

Seals  of  love,  bat  seals  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hills  of  snow. 
Which  thy  fk'ozen  bosom  bears ; 

On  whose  tops  the^iakt  that  grow 
Are  ot  those  that  April  wears ; 

Bat  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bound  in  these  icy  chains  by  thee,  % 

them  all  in  that  volume.  This  is 
among  the  number,  and  I,  at  least, 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  authen- 
ticity." 

I  thanked  the  Doctor  fbr  his  narra- 
tive, and  hazarded  an  expression  of 
surprise  at  his  peculiar  readiness  in 
detecting  this  kmd  of  literary  bucca- 
neering. 

•*  My  dear  boy,"  replied  he,  «*you 
can  have  no  idea  how  ceaeral  the  evil 
practice  is.  Indeed  1  wonder  other 
scholars  have  not  taken  up  the  cudgels 
in  defence  of  the  plundered  Grecians 
and  Latinists.  Now  you  yourself 
might  do  the  state  some  service  in 
this  respect  if  you  would,  and  you 
cannot  conceive  how  entertaining  the 
pursuit  is." 

I  modestly  professed  my  incapa- 
bility. 

"Why,  truly,"  said  the  Doctor, 
•*  you  are  not  at  present  quick  at  de- 
tecting  a  plagiarism ;  but  by  practice 
and  the  aid  m  my  voluRies,  you  would 
in  a  few  years  become  capable  of  fill- 
ing my  place  in  the  learned  world 
when  1  shall  vacate  it.  But  you  must 
devote  yourself  to  a  severe  course  of 
study,  ere  you  can  hope  to  attain  the 
requisite  amount  of  proficiency.  Why, 
it  is  a  curious  fact  that  I  heard  you 
not  many  days  aso  unconsciously 
chanting  a  bacchanalian  ode  of  Csesius 
Bassus.'^  ^ 

*«Me,  sir !"  cried  I,  in  amaxentent ; 
**why  I  thousht  there  were  no  re* 
mains  of  that  lyrist  extant?" 

**  So  think  many,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
**but  I  know  the  reverse.^  Amcmg  the 
shockingly  mutilated  MSS.  whence  I 
rescued  the  Greek  Sapphics,  which  I 
showed  you  the  other  day,  beginning  «f 
l^mii^s ;  M,  r.  X.  WAS  a  Tsry  much  injured 
paper  MS.  containins  several  frag- 
mentsof  lyrio  odea,  cm  only  of  whick 
I  was  soabled  to  nahe  out  entirdy; 
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and  that  onlj  after  much  toil,  and  by 
the  aid  of  a  good  deal  of  coojecture. 
That  ode  I  heard  you  vocalizing  in  its 
Anglicised  condition,  as  *  The  ulasses 
spackle  on  the  Board/  Come  now, 
chant  it  again,  and  I  will  reward  you 

Carmen:  Auctobe  CcbstoBasbo. 

£0 !  pocla  mensis  compotttis  micant ; 
Villi  refalget  parporetis  color ; 
Resonant  Toioptates,  ferantqae 
Gaodia  deliciasqaesecam. 
Inviiat  EobcB !  noz;  abiit  dies ; 
Indalgeamas  nnnc  geniam  mero, 
Mergamos  et  caraa  rt\  atri 
Ctood  soperest  cjatho  doloris. 
Sunt  qui  grayari  triatitia  ferant 
Vilam ;  sed  o !  ne  credite  fahalam — 
An  Liber  efiandit  doloreml 
A  a  Veneris  laerjrmas  ocelli  % 
Omnis  Catonan  copia  desipit 
ViDclis  volentam  stiinger^  gaadia  ;— 
Si  vita  fert  lactam,  sodales, 
Hens  iterum  1  cyatho  lavemas. 
Poeta  labi  qokm  rapidd  moaet 
Tempos ;  quid  ergo,  quid  sapienlias 
Claitm  spargere  ia  peanis  Falernum, 
Cikmqae  moret  celeres  morari  1 
H»c  nostra  nox  est ;  nos  qaoqne  floribos 
Spargemus  horas  usque  Tolabiles ; 
Mergemns  et  cune  vel  atri 
Ctuod  snperest  cyatho  Doloris. 


*'  And  is  that  an  ode  of  Coesius  Bas- 
sus,  sir  V  asked  I ;  **  what  a  pity  you 
could  not  recover  any  more.** 

«Ah!"  cried  the  Doctor,  "it  was 
a  pity ;  the  more  so,  as  the  MS.  is 
unique." 

"By  the  by,"  said  I,  "how  did 
you  discover  it  to  belong  to  BassusV 

*•  Why,  thus : — ^Upon  a  very  much 
tattered  leaf,  detached  from  the  rest 

ithe  MS.  was  in  the  form  of  a  book), 
found  the  letters  C  . . .  s  B  . . .  i 
C . . .  na ;  the  hiatus  are  obviously  to  bo 
filled  up  thus :  Ceesii  Bassi  Carmina." 
I  own  I  was  hardly  satisfied ;  but  I 
did  not  like  to  hazard  offending  my 
friend  by  a  doubt ;  so  I  drew  his  at- 
tention to  a  copy  of  choriambJcs,  with 
a  translation  appended,  being  the  only 


with  the  Alcaic  original  as  an  accom- 
paniment." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid ;  and  after  this 
manner  was  the  Doctor's  asKrtkm 
proved : — 

SoNo:  TaEGLians  tPABtts. 

The  glasses  sparkle  on  tbe  board, 

The  wine  is  rnl^  bright ; 
The  reiga  of  pleasare  is  restored^ 

Of  ease  and  gaj  deli^hi: 
Tbe  day  is  gone ;  the  night's  oar  owa, 

Thea  let  as  feast  the  soul ; 
Should  any  paia  or  oare  riemaia, 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

This  world  they  say  '&  a  world  of  vo; 

But  that  I  do  deaV ; 
Cfta  sorrow  IVom  the  goblet  flow  1 

Or  paia  from  beauty's  eyel 
The  wise  are  fools  with  all  their  rules, 

Who  woald  oar  jovs  control— 
If  life's  a  pain,  I  say't  acaiu, 

Why  drown  il  in  the  bowl. 

That  time  flies  fast  the  poet  sings, 

Then  surely  'twould  he  wise 
In  rosy  wine  to  dip  his  wings, 

And  catch  bim  as  he  flies. 
This  night  is  ours :  then  strew  witb  flow'nf 

The  moments  as  they  roll ; 
If  any  paia  or  care  remain, 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

specimen  of  English  poetry  contained 
in  the  volume. 

•*  Those  poems,"  said  the  Doctor, 
in  reply  to  my  inquiries,  "were  » 
jomt  tribute  from  myself  and  our  ex- 
cellent and  talented  friend,  Afatthew 
Child,  to  the  widow  Schwartz,  upoD 
the  loss  of  her  only  son,  a  ycratk  of 
the  highest  promise.  Tbe  ladr  was 
an  Englishwoman ;  so,  rememb^iflg 
the  fhte  of  W^instern's  poem  ia  for- 
mer days,  I  determined  to  procure  an 
English  translation  to  present  with  my 
poem  to  my  friend's  widow.  I  select- 
ed my  old  friend  Mat.  for  this  office, 
and  right  well  did  he  respond  to  my 
application.  Come,  indulge  me  by 
reading  the  poem%  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish."   I  read  them  thus  :— 


FlUOLUM  MORIBUNOITM  TISOA  ALIiOOmTUlH-Af  GTOaB  K  W. 

Ehen !  hi  gemitus,  nate,  tibi;  vita  relabitar ; 

Jam<ine  olim  roseis  pallida  Mors  insidet  in  genis. 

Amisere  ocnli  jam  radios ;  vocis  abest  nielos ; 

Et  fraetos  quasi  flos  tarbiuibos.  prsBteriit  deens. 

Actum  est.  Amplins  hand  corda  micant— cum  laerymu  ptrens, 

Hand  ingrata  tamen,  qnod  tribnit  Jupiter,  accipit : 

Lactas  ooida  proait ;  ftttta  ftecpMBs  «z  ocaUs  sadit 


Matris,  dnm  tibi  p<i8t  fata  patent  astfaereae  donras. 
Ridentem  genetricem  assoliti  ssepe  pedes  seqai, 
Nonea  blsBsKloqoi  marmnribiit  lingoa  paertiie ; 
AnratsB  niFeus  qaas  modo  frons  exhiboit  coins ; 
Par  labraisqasB  rosn }  pallida  Mors  I  ba&c  ubi  jam  latent  1 
Dextri  c8Bsa  taA,  qoem  facis  bea  I  cancla  tenet  sopor ; 
Dam  matri  superest  nU|,  tacilae  nil  nisi  lair.brjmae, 
Ant  Yocem  simnlans  bei  mibi !  vox  Fantaseo9  taam ; 
Ant  frnstri  in  pneri,  dam  repeto,  flere  cadarera. 
Mox  condet  tnmnlas  reliqoias  ex  ocnlis  meis, 
Dam  7it»  miseram  mssta  viam  solaqae  peraeqaar  I 
Manes  inter  amans  sedem  babitat  primns  et  nnicos, 
Extremnqtie  bodie  tecum  abennt  deiicin,  poer. 

Thi  Widow  to  Rsa  Drnro  Chili>--bt  Mattbxw  Chilo. 

Tbat  sigb*sfor  tbee,  tboa  precious  one ;  life's  tide  is  ebbing^  fajst, 
And  o'er  tbj  once  all-joyoas  face  deatb's  sickly  but  is  cast. 
Tbine  aznre  eye  batb  lost  its  ray,  tby  voice  its  buoyant  tone,. 
And,  like  a  flower  tbe  storm  bas  crusVd,  tby  beauty's  past  and  gone. 

Another  pang,  and  all  is  o'er— tbe  pulseless  heart  is  still. 

Meekly,  tnoagh  sad,  thy  mother  bows  to  the  Almighty's  will ; 

Grief  presses  heavy  on  my  heart,  mv  tears  full  thick,  and  fast, 

Bat  thou— thou  art  in  heaven,  my  child,  life's  chequer'd  dream  is  past. 


Tbe  basy  ftet  that  gladly  ran  tkv  mother's  smile  to  greet ; 
The  prattling  tongue  that  lisped  her  name  in  childhood's  accents 
The  glossy  carl  that  beam'd  like  gold  apon  thy  snowy  brow ; 
The  lip,  meet  rival  of  the  rose,  O  Death !  where  are  they  nc 


sweet; 
nowl 


Witber'd  beneath  tbine  icy  toocJi;  lock'd  in  tby  dull  cold  sleep ; 
While  all  tbe  joy  a  mother  knows  is  silently  to  weep ; 
Or  start  as  Fancy's  echo  wakes  tby  voice  to  mock  her  pain. 
Then  turn  to  gaze  upon  tby  corse,  and  feel  her  grief  is  vain. 

The  grave,  the  dark  cold  grave,  fhll  soon  will  bide  thee  from  my  view, 

While  I  my  weary  way  through  life  in  solitude  pursue ; 

My  early  and  my  onlv  love  is  number'd  with  th^  dead. 

And  thou— my  last  sole  joy  on  earth— thou  too,  my  boy,  hast  fled. 

«*  I  read  aomewhere  but  a  few  day*  The  Doctor  was  seriouslj  affected ; 

aso  this  very  transiatloo,  without  any  seeing  which  I  recommended  his  pil* 

hliit  of  its  being  so.**  low  to  him,  the  rather  as  daylight 

«* Impossible!"  cried   the  Doctor,  was  breaking  in— for,  what  with  the 

''Mat    is  too  honorable  a  man  for  meerschaum  and  the  Latin,  the  Doctor 

that,  and  yoa  may  wall  be  sure  I  did  had  lost  all  ken  of  time,  and  the  night 

not  publish  it"  had  sped  away  like  a  winged  dream. 

^  Nevertheless,"   persisted    I,    **  I  My  young-hearted  old  patron  took  my 

coald  swear  I  saw  it ;  and  now  I  come  hint  and  went  to  bed,  and  so  oar  con* 

to  recollect,  it  is  in  this  book."    Tak-  versation  ended— from  the  which,  if 

tag  up  a  volume  of  the  Saturday  Ma-  our  reader  have  derived  neither  plea- 

gazine,  I  searched,  and  lo!  tliere  it  sure  nor  profit.  Heaven  help  him  I  fif, 

was  at  page  — — -  rtA.  — >  signed,  however,  he  have  enjoyed  either  the 

K.  D.  w.  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  let  him  re- 

**  That  beats  all,"  oried  Dr.  Poly  joioe  in  the  gratifying  expectancy  of 

fflott,  **K.  D.  W.  then  has  robbed  us  fiurther  revelations,  in  future  daysb  of 

ooth--hocus.pocu8ing  Mat's  transku  the  learned  lucubrations  of  Dr.  fta- 

tioQ  into  an  original  of  his  own,  and  demus  Polyglott. 
plundering  me  at  the  same  moment."  ^ 

▼eL.ZLiL  4r 
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TUUIMII  JOHEty  THE  CLKVIE  TOUMO  MAN. 


Fob  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
jears  the  people  of  Merriton  were  re. 
markably  proud  of  their  pump.  It 
told  the  story  of  Arion  in  a  way  so 
poetical,  and  yet  so  plain  and  simple, 
that  the  merest  child  in  the  town  could 
understand  all  the  beauties  of  it  at 
once.  The  dolphin  had  evidently  a 
prodigious  ear  for  music,  whicl)  the 
gentleman  on  tais  back  gratified  ex- 
tremely  by  playing  on  a  fiddle.  Little 
Naiads  looked  up  quite  astonished  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  fountain  ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  Arion  s(}uirted  such  a 
long,  strong,  and  contmuous  stream 
from  his  open  mouth,  that  no  con- 
flagration could  have  had  the  smallest 
chance  against  him.  He  looked  the 
personification  of  a  fire-engine,  and 
the  beau  ideal  of  n.  fiddler  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  of  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  arehitecture,  and  wore  a  four- 
cornered  hat  A  patriotic  mayor,  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  had  added  a 
full-bottomed  wig ;  and  it  was  evident, 
from'  the  prodigious  nose  that  had  re- 

E laced  the  original  (which,  they  said, 
ad  been  demolished  in  the  Civil  Wars) 
that  the  sculptor  of  Merriton  knew  how 
to  flatter,  and  had  ornamented  Arion 
with  the  proboscis  of  William  III.  At 
last,  however,  people's  tastes  became 
deteriorated.  Some  of  the  ladies 
thought  that  Arion  ought  to  be  clothed 
at  the  public  expense;  for,  excepting 
the  above-mentioned  hat  and  wig,  I 
lorgiot  to  remark  that  the  adventurous 
musician  bad  left  all  his  clothes  behind 
him  before  springinff  into  the  sea. 
Others,  who  were  of  an  evangelical 
turn  of  mind,  suggested  that  the  fiddle 
should  be  taken  away  and  a  hymn- 
tx)ok  put  in  its  place.  But  the  far 
greater  majority  had  betaken  them, 
selves  to  other  occupations,  and  did  not 
care  a  halfpenn]^  either  about  his 
clothes  or  his  religion*  Not  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Merriton  were  such  a  eet 
of  stoics  as  to  have  no  subject  upon 
which  thev  were  delirious  and  entau- 
■iaatic ;— 4  ney  could  not  have  lived 
withoutsomethiogabout  whioh  torave; 
and  after  a  constancy  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  to  a  pump,  a  little  fic- 
kleness, they  thought,  might  be  excus- 
able, and  so  they  betook  themselves 
to  rhapsodize,  in  a  very  preposterous 
manner,  about  the  talents  of  Thuddy 


Jones.  His  ri^t  name  was  Theodo- 
sius,  but  they  liked  him  too  well,  and 
spoke  of  them  too  often,  to  call  him  by 
so  long  and  strange-sounding  an  ap. 
peUation.  The  extra  two  syOables— 
or  three  as  they  may  be  pronounced— 
d$§iu$f  would  have  been  a  serious  waste 
of  breath  to  people  who  had  Thuddy 
constantly  in  their  mouths.  And  cer- 
tainly Thuddy  was  a  clever  young 
man ; — nobody  could  doubt  that  for  a 
moment  who  heard  him  spoken  of 
by  his  mother.  He  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  good-looking,  good-hu- 
mored, with  just  the  proper  dash  of 
wildness  in  his  character  to  make  him 
interestine  to  young  ladies  who  were 
attracted  by  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Conrad  order,  when  Lord  Byron  was 
a  little  boy  at  Aberdeen.  He  ngcke 
so  deeply  upon  all  subjects,  whetiier  it 
was  the  ocuor  of  a  scarf  or  the  dis- 
covery of  the  longitude,  and  seemed 
so  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  with  such 
a  prodigious  flow  of  words,  that  k  was 
thought  very  extraordinary  that  Mr. 
Pitt  did  not  send  for  him,  and  put  him 
into  Parliament,  that  he  might  clap  an 
extinguisher  on  Sheridan  and  Fox. 
And  uie  wonder  at  this  omission  grew 
more  and  more  every  day,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Thuddy  had  devoted 
his  gigantic  mind  to  political  eoonomj, 
and  had  found  out  a  way  of  paying  (n 
the  national  debt.  He  tad  also  drawn 
out  three  or  four  plans  of  a  oanmaign, 
by  any  one  of  which  the  ArcMiae 
Charles  might  have  taken  Bonaparte, 
and  put  him  into  a  manacene,  to  asto- 
nish  the  good  people  or  Vienna,  in 
short,  his  talents  were  very  extraorfi- 
nary;  and  there  was  not  a  Inrmui 
being  in  all  the  town  of  Merriton  that 
did  not  think  Mr.  Jones  tho  devereit 
fellow  in  England.  His  father  and 
mother  had,  of  coarse,  the  most  woo- 
ful  dreams  about  the  future  pro- 
digy. The  old  gentleman  dreamed 
al^t  twice  a  week  that  Thuddy  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  pro- 
digious man  upon  'Change;  for  Ub 
own  youth  had  been  dev^ed  to  mer- 
cantiie  pursuits,  till,  having  fiuled  h 
the  disposal  of  several  cargoes  of  da- 
maged i^btatoes,  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed Consul  at  Timbuctoc^  and  retired 
on  a  considerable  pension.  The  old 
lady's  dreams  were  more  ambitioQi 
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still,    l^e  prinoesKs  were  at  that 
tine  unmarried,  and  every  night  T  hod* 

S  appeared  before  her  with  a  crown 
gold  upon  his  head*  conducting, 
with  an  air  of  lordly  politeneas,  the 
Qaeen  of  Wurtemburg,  or  the  Prin- 
eeaiMary; — but  always,  kwt  as  she 
wu  about  to  bestow  her  blessing  on 
the  lovely  bridci  the  vision  used  to 
change,  and  the  royal  features  were  re- 
placed, to  her  horrible  diseomfiturei 
by  the  porttanical  visage  of  Miss  Clara 
Ctackenthcnrpe.  J  have  said  that  all 
the  iohabitants  of  Merriton,  thought 
Thaddy  a  miracle :  there  was  not  one 
of  them  half  so  intimately  persuaded 
<tf  this  agreeable  fact  as  Thuddy  him. 
self,  ^poorfdiow!  how  could  he 
help  it?  From  morning  till  night  **  he 
sat  attentive  to  his  own  applause,"  and 
koew  that,  in  addition  to  the  envy  of 
an  the  osen,  he  had  the  love  and  ad- 
minition  of  all  the  ladies.  Such  beam- 
ing e^es  were  turned  on  him  atchurchi 
-4uch  sidles  lavished  on  him  at  every 
i|ll!— such  SQU^  confidential  tMe-iu 
tMes  forced  on  hui  at  ev^ry  tea-fMirty} 
BoRian  nature,  even  in  heroes,  is  not 
ahogetfaor  perfect,  and  Thuddy  waa 
the  BMBt  portentous  coxcomb  that  ever 
was  produced  by  that  hotbed  of  cox- 
eoohs— a  seocKid^rate  country  town. 

A  profession  was  to  be  chosen. 
Thoddj  hesitated  long  between  the 
bai^  tlie  chureh,  and  the  army ;  but 
at  last  delighted  the  hearts  of  hu 
iowBspeople,  by  declaring  he  womd 
he  a  physician.  He  sketched  so  neat- 
iji  ana  danoed  so  centeelly,  and 
untied  so  agreeably,  uat  every  one 
taw  in  a  moment  ho  would  soon  rise 
to  the  top  of  his  profession.  There 
was  no  need  ifx  him  to  waste  his 
houra  in  poring  over  musty  old  books, 
fie  seemed  to  understand  every  thing 
^  intoition.  His  first  eonunination 
was  DOW  about  to  take  |dace;  and  he 
tod  gone  up  to  London,  determining 
to  astoniA  the  examiners  by  a  disptay 
«ieh  as  they  had  never  seen.  Hu 
pareats  w^^e  waiting  with  feverisb 


anxiety  to  hear  of  his  success ;  thdr 
only  wonder  was,  how  any  body  could 
have  the  impudence  to  ask  Thuddy 
any  questions,  unless  lor  the  sake  oi 
ii^TOrmation ;  as  to  its  being  done  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  extent  of  his 
ignorance,  such  an  idea  had  never  en- 
tered into  their  heads.  While  waiting 
in  this  pleasant  state  of  anticipation, 
the  oveigoyed  parents  received  no  less 
than  two  offers  of  marriage^not  on 
their  own  account,  for  bigamy  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  manl  town 
of  Merriton,  but  in  fevor  of  the  all* 
conquering  Thuddy.  Mrs.  Jenkins 
o£^^  him  her  only  daughter,  Ma- 
tilda, and  three  thousand  pounds. 
Mrs.  Williams,  on  the  same  day,  of- 
fered her  dear  Susie,  and  the  succes- 
sion to  the  tea  trade  after  the  demise 
of  her  papa.  Both  were  at  once  ac- 
cepted ;  Matilda  and  the  money  by 
the  lady,  and  Susie  and  the  reversion- 
ary shop  by  the  retired  consul  from 
Timbuctoo.  It  was  a  pity  that  nature 
had  broken  the  die  after  mouldhig 
Thuddy,  for  it  seemed  there  would 
have  been  ladies  enough  fer  half-a- 
doxen. 

**  Three  thousand  pounds  is  a  very 
pretty  fortune,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,* «  and 
though  Matilda  is  a  little  high  and 
mighty,  and  her  eyes  are  certainly 
not  a  match,  still  with  my  Theo- 
dosius's"— for  Mrs.  Jones  was  the 
only  person  in  Merriton  who  did  not 
ch^  her  son  of  a  sin^e  syllable— 
**with  my  Theodosius's  prodigious 
genius,  th^  will  soon  become  die 
chief  people  in  the  county.** 

**  Old  Williams's  trade  is  clear  five 
hundred  a-year,"  muttered  the  super- 
annuated consul ;  *^  it  will  be  a  devilish 
time,  I  imagine,  before  feeling  pulses 
will  mount  up  to  half  the  sum." 

^But  then  think  of  his  talents!" 
Interposed  the  lady. 

«« Ah !  I  had  forgotten  his  talents ; 
I  was  thinking  on  the  rise  on  sou- 
chong." 


CBArrialL 

Thuddy  arrived  from  London,  and  ♦«  Ob,  Theodosins,  we  have  so  mu6h 

walked  from  the  inn,  where  he  had  to  tell  you." 

left  the  coach,  into  the  parlor,  wh^re  *'  Then  make  haste  about  it,  old 

his  parents  were  in  deep  consultation;  lady,  for  I  haven't  a  moment's  time, 

bat,  like  an  undutiful  son  as  he  was,  I  am  off  this  minute  to  the  Falcon." 

be  took  very  little  notice  of  the  gratu-  **  To  the  Falcon !  That  nasty  horrid 

ktioDsof  the  aeniora.  pkoe^  when  we  haven't  seen  you  fer 
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80  long  a  time;  and  you've  told  us 
nothing  about  your  examination  yet  {" 

•*  Tush,  mother,  what's  the  use  of 
speaking  about  such  trifles!  I  told 
you  th<»e  medical  fellows  were  the 
most  jealous  wretches  in  the  world ; 
ril  make  them  suffer  for  it." 

"Howl  whati  dear  Theodosius; 
have  the  mean-spirited  people  not 
made  you  physician  to  the  king  V* 

"King!  we  shall  do  very  well 
without  one.  There  was  once  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Oliver  €romwdl — I 
say  no  more.'' 

"  Oh !  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear 
Tbeodosius^  don't  raise  a  civil  war ; 
oh,  forgive  them !" 

••rU  see  them  d-^— d  first.  No; 
111  let  them  see  who  it  is  they  have 
insulted.  They  would  not  even  look 
at  my  «New  Finance,  or  the  National 
Debt  no  incumbrance.'^' 

•*  Did  you  show  it  to  «A€m— to  the 
doctors  V' 

"To  be  sure  I  did.  I  wished  to 
save  them  trouble,  and  let  them  know 
at  once  who  they  had  to  deal  with." 

"  And  what  did  they  say  to  iti" 

"  Why,  nothing.  They  asked  me 
what  were  the  premonit<Nry  symptqpns 
of  apoplexy." 

"The devil  they  did!"  interrupted 
the  consul,  whose  neck  was  not  above 
an  inch  long;  "then  they  are  all 
alike,  those  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
for  that  cursed  little  thin  fellow, 
Watkis,  the  cupper,  is  always  hinting 
things  of  the  same  sort  to  me." 

"  But  what  did  you  say  to  them, 
Theodosius  1"  continued  the  mother. 

**  Nothing ;  what  the  deuce  should 
I  know  alxMt  symptoms  of  apq)lexy  1 
No;  I  showed  them  my  sketch  of 
Brag's  mill,  with  the  crooked  elm4ree 
above  iierritoQ  green."        , 

"  Did  they  admire  it  much  1" 

"  Of  course  they  did.  How  could 
they  help  that  1  but  the  spiteful  ras- 
cals did  not  say  a  word  about  it." 

"What  a  set  of  uneentlemanly 
wretches  they  must  have  been !  And 
what  else  1" 

"  They  asked  me  the  properties  of 
iodine ;  but  I  told  them  such  absurd 
studies  were  below  my  notice,  and 
offered  once  more  to  read  them  my 
paper  on  finance. 

"  And  they  were  delighted  1" 

"  No ;  a  confounded  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Abernethjr  ordered  the  door- 
keeper to  turn  me  mto  the  street,  and 


tdd  me— «•€,  Theodoshis  Jones— lo 
jmdf.  up  my  ridiculous  daubs  and 
writings,  and  go  to  hell  and  be 
d d." 

Mnk  Jones  held  up  her>  hands  in 
surprise,  the  old  gentleman  had  dis- 
appeared after  the  disquisition  on  ^o- 
plexy,  and  Thuddy  bit  his  lips,  aad 
then  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  How  they  will  be  disgusted  with 
themselves  when  they  rend  my  book 
in  print,  or  hear  me  ^>eak  in  rarlia- 
ment  l  And  when  the  end  is  come^ 
and  I  have  my  court  at  Whitehall— 
eh !  mother,  how  should  you  like  to 
see  me  Lord  Protector  ?" 

"  Lcnrd  what?  Ah,  you  know 
you've  always  promised  to  take  Mer- 
riton  ibr  your  tiUe,  and  I  aih  sure  Lord 
Viscount  Jderriton  is  a  ftir  prettier 
name  than  Lord  Protector." 

"  Prettier  perhaps,  but  not  so  plet- 
sant— power  !  power !  piower !— ma* 

S'c  words,  mother,  that  will  make  old 
bemethy  tremble  in  his  shoes.  But 
I'm  off;  by'e,  noother.  Captain  Dry- 
crag  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  Fakoo 
anaa  few  friends,  for  I  promised  them 
a  dinner  on  my  return  firom  the  exa- 
mination. How  they  will  enjoy  my 
triumph  over  the  Doctors !" 

But  as  he  was  hurrying  out  his  mo- 
ther laid  her  hand  on  the  door. 

"  Theodosiiui,"  she  said,  "  my  own 
Theodosius,  I  Imow  you  are  very  cls- 
vej"— dev^^r  than  any  body  that  ever 
was  bom— and  I  am  not  alone  in  that 
opinion." 

"  1  believe  not,"  replied  Thuddy. 

"  No ;  Mrs.  Jenkins  thinks  so  too.** 

"  I  had  no  idea  she  was  so  sensible 
a  woman,  that  Mrs.  Jenkins." 

"  And  so  does  Matilda." 

"  Ha !  ha !  ha  1" 

"  Why  do  you  laugh  V 

"  Why  shouldn't  If  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  that  Matilda  Jenkins 
thinks  me  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world  1  Why,  so  do  all  the  girls  in 
Merriton.  But  what  of  that?  You 
shall  hear  of  something  very  soon." 

"  What  about  1" 

"  About  other  people  besides  Matilda 
Jenkins,  who^  by  tl^  by,  has  a  horrid 
squint." 

"So,  you  haive  heard  already!  Who 
can  have  told  you  about  Susie  Wil- 
liams!" 

"  What !  Susie— little,  fiu,  boua- 
cing  Susie— does  she  think  so  too! 
Upon    my   honor*    those  proviiKsial 
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jrMs  tafce  an  unpardonable  liberty. 
Wliat  li^ht  have  such  people  to  feiU 
ia'  loTB  with  me  V* 

**  Why,  Matildii  Jenkins  has  three 
thousand  poands.** 

^A^year?  That  might  do;  but 
even  that  is  a  trifle.  You  shall  hear. 
Did  you  ever  meet  with  the  name  of 
fisterhazy  1** 

**  Never;  but  what  shall  I  say  to 
Mrs.  Jenkins  r 

**Ohf  leave  that  te  me.  I  wiU  see 
ber  in  the  morning.*' 

^  And  Mrs.  Williams  V* 

"Her  too.    I'U  settle  it  all." 

"  And  Miss  Crackenthorpe  has  sent 
yea  a  new  volume  of  tracts,  with 
*  From  a  sincerely  affectionate  and 
ancMiymous  friend'  written  in  the  fly. 
leaf.  She  told  me  not  to  tell  who  it 
canoe  from." 

**  She  wanted  to  tell  me  herself.  I 
diall  see  her  too.  Be  quite  easy  in 
your  mind.    I  have  a  head  that  will 


soon  set  every  thing  to  rights.  I  could 
manage  a  kingdom  as  easily  as  Merri* 
tod ;  and  I  wm  too ;  for  I  cant  help 
thinking  that  these  brows  were  meant 
to  support  a  diadem.  I  will  not  have 
the  elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard 
quoted  against  me.  I  will  show  the 
world  what  may^be  done  by  unassisted 
talent.  No  man  who  was  really  great 
ever  continued  little.  If  he  has  only 
one  great  quality,  he  may  perhaps  be 
unlcnown ;  but  with  ali  the  three — ^the 
heart— the  hand  to  govern  nations  and 
play  the  flute-obscurity  is  impoasi- 

Thuddy  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
walked  off  to  the  Fklcon,  repeating  to 
himself, 

*'  Perhaps  ia  (his  neglected  spot  is  laid 
Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire, 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
sway'd,  ^ 
Or  waked  to  ecstacy  the  living  lyre.*' 


Chjlptbk  III. 


There  were  many  reasons  that  ought 
to  have  made  Thuddy  jump  at  the 
<^fer  of  three  thousand  pounas.  One 
waathat  he  had  not  a  sixpence  in  the 
¥rorld,  and  was  tremendously  in  debti 
Bat  his  townspeople  were  so  sure  of 
his  ultimate  success,  that  they  never 
suffered  the  least  uneasiness  from  the 
DOD-pa3rment  of  their  bills.  And  yet, 
to  so  susceptible  a  spirit  as  that  of  the 
young  genius,  there  was  something 
inezpressihly  annoying  in  being  in- 
debted to  any  one, for  any  thing.  It 
aeeraed  a  derogation  from  the  perfect 
sufficiency  of  his  gigantic  talents  to 
the  production  of  any  result.  When 
he  owed  his  tailor  for  a  coat,  or  the 
boat  of  the  Falcon  for  sendinig  dozens 
of  wine,  he  folt  it  as  a  degradmg  thing 
that  a  person  of  his  intmlect  should 
have  had  to  be  dependent  on  such  mi- 
aerably  considered  creatures  as  a  pub* 
lican  and  a  tailor  for  meat  and  raiment. 
But  the  three  thousand  pounds  of  Miss 
Jenkins  were  **  too  vile,  too  low  for  his 
ambition."  The  Princess  of  Ester- 
hazT  with  two  beautiful  nieces  were 
at  tne  neighboring  watering  place  of 
Sanninbom  Wells;  and  he  determined 
to  niake  a  bold  dash  to  become  a  Hun- 
garian magnate,  with  a  power  of  life 
mnd  death  over  his  serfe,  and  fifty  or 
flizty  thousand  a-year.  This  resolu- 
Hon  altemted  in  his  mhid  with  that 
41* 


of  sending  his  financial  treatise  direct 
to  George  the  Thirds-displacing  Pitt, 
taking  England  under  his  own  charge, 
and  strangling  Dr.  Abemethy  the  very 
day  he  assuni^  the  protectorate.  But 
in  either  case  the  pretensions  of  the 
poor  damsels  of  Merriton  were  inad- 
missible.  Miss  Williams  or  Miss  Jen- 
kins had  nothing  to  do  with  the  noble 
of  Hungary  or  the*  protector  of  Eng* 
land.  But  yet  Thuddy,  to  do  him 
justice,' was  verv  good  natured.  He 
determined  16  find  a  lover  for  each  of 
the  girls,  since  he  found  it  impossible 
to  gratify  their  wishes  himself;  and, 
filled  with  these  fine  and  philanthropic 
intentions,  he  proceeded  next  day  to 
call  on  the  respective  mothers,  to  set- 
tle every  thing  with  the  most  states- 
manlike ability. 

**  I  have  called  on  you,  Mrs.  Jen- 
kins, to  express  to  you  how  obliged  I 
am  for  your  kindness  in  offering'^— 

•«0h,  la,  Mr.  Jones,  don't  mintion 
it.  I'm  sure  Hwas  a  secret  just  be- 
tween your  mother  and  I-*poor  Ma- 
tilda knows  nothink  about  it.^' 

••Happy,  indeedf  to  hear  it— poor 

firl,  it  will  be  a  a  sad  disappointment ; 
ttt  I  am  a  man  of  honor,  and  could 
not  interfere  between  her  and  a  person 
who  lov^— doats  on— adores-«and  ad- 
mires her  very  considerably." 
••Dear  me!  what's  all  thu  you  say  1 
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Says  l  t'other  day  to  your  mother, 
says  I,  our  Matilda  is  certaintlv  the 
cleverest  gal  in  Merritoo,  and  the 
largest  fortune,  too ;  so  if  you  thought 
the  youn^  doctor"— 

**  Meaning  me  t  I  beg  to  inform 
you,  Mrs.  Jenkins,  I  would  nqt  degrade 
myself  by  being  any  thing  so  low  and 
uneducated  as  a  doctor  must  be— no, 
not  for  worlds." 

**  Says  I,  if  you  thought  the  young 
doctor  could  manage  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  our  Matilda,  why,  I 
should'nt  have  no  sort  of  objections  to 
the  match." 

**  Manage  to  make  himself  agree- 
able ! — ^ha,  ha.  I  believe  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  that.  But  no, 
madam,  I  respect  Miss  Matilda — 1  do 
indeed,  and  you  may  tell  her  so— but 
I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of 
honor  to  step  in  before  so  meek,  so 
humble,  and  yet  so  warm  and  devoted 
an  admirer  as  Mr.  Parkins." 

•K)ur  curate  t — Bless  me,  I  never 
beard  of  his  affection  to  our  Matilda. 
How  do  you  know  about  it  t" 

**H6  has  made  me  his  confidant. 
He  sometimes  applies  to  me  to  help 
him  when  he  comes  to  a  puzzle  in  the 
classics — but  he  is  a  first-rate  scholar, 
I  assure  you ;  we  don't  often  meet  to- 
gether in  public,  but  in  private  he  is 
constantly  asking  me  for  advice.  He 
is  poor,  but  what  of  that  1— a  gentle- 
man, he  is  mv  friend ;  a  scholar,  and 
in  love  with  Miss  MatUda.  If  I  offend 
you  by  rejecting  the  proffered  hand, 
forgive  me — ^I  know  you  will ;  think 
of  my  regard  for  Miss  Matilda,  my 
consideration  for  my  friend." 

**  Really  this  is  a  very  strange  thing. 
We  have  always  both  admired  Mr. 
Parkins ;  for  though  he  is  too  humble 
and  shy  to  come  often  out  to  tea  among 
the  genteel  people  of  the  town  (he 
sent  me  an  apology  last  Thursday), 
and  is  always  pottering  al)out  among 
the  poor,  or  teaching  little  blackguard 
boys  to  read  and  write,  still  Mr.  Par- 
kins 18  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  speak 
to  him  this  very  day — ^for  I  expect 
him  at  half  past  two  about  my  sub- 
scription to  the  clothing  fund." 

**  You  may,  madam,  but  I  beg  you 
won't  mention  my  name.  I  have  a 
anreat  objection  to  appear  to  intermed- 
die  with  things  of  that  sort.  Good 
morning." 

Havine  thus  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  Miss  Jenkins,  he  bent  his  steps  to 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  WjyUiaros.  With 


a  bow  that  sf^oke  seteral  volumes  of 
Almacks,  be  approached  that  vory 
good-humored  and  very  embonpoint 
old  lady.  .  ' 

**  Well,  here  he  comes  i"  she  ex* 
claimed  the  moment  she  saw  him; 
**  Susie,  love,  leave  the  room ;  it  isD*t 
decorou*'  for  you  to  be  present  at  the 
declaration." 

Susie,  thus  reminded,  very  quickly 
bundled  up  the  old  stocking  she  had 
been  engaged  in  darning,  and  with  a 
conscious  look  at  the  attitudinizing 
ApoUo,  rushed  into  the  little  parlor 
next  to  the  kitdien. 

^^'Sorry  you  have  banished  the  fair 
cause  of  my  visit,"  drawled  Thuddy. 
**  I  wished  to  inform  her  of  her  happi- 
ness." 

**  Indeed !  then  your  father  has  told 
you  alii" 

'*  He  has,  but  alas !  too  late.  Ap- 
palling circumstances  of  incontrover- 
tible contrariety  have  |nrecluded  me 
from  the  enjoyment  of  your  flattering 
prevention---rorever  i" 

^  Prevention ! — ^Mr.  Jones*  junior- 
why,  what  on  earth  is  there  to  prevent 
it  1  Susie  is  quite  willing^  and  Mr. 
Jones,  senior,  said  he  was  amazing 
glad." 

**But  Captain  Drycrag  has  express* 
ed  his  determination  to  shufiSe  <m  this 
weary  mortal  coil  and  his  qui^ui 
make,  if  the  business  is  carried  a  step 
farther." 

**A  step!— the  business  is  increas- 
ing every  day ;  we've  had  several  or- 
ders from  very  large  retail  houses  only 
last  week ;  but  what  has  Captain  I>ry- 
crag  to  do  with  it,  and  what  does  ne 
want  to  shuffle,  except  the  cards  V 

*<  He  is  in  love— red,  roaring,  des- 
perate love." 

••Weill" 

••  With  Miss  Susan." 

••  He  1  Why,  he  never  saw  her  to 
my  knowledge  but  twice,  and  both 
times  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand." 

••  He  has  a  little  weakness  in  one  of 
his  legs." 

••  In  his  head,  you  mean.  He  was 
perfectly  shocking,  and  smelt  so  strong 
of  brandy,  that  he  flavored  the  whcde 
room." 

'•  'Twas  to  drown  his  despair.  Bat 
trust  liim  now  —  trust  him  for  my 
sake.". 

••Oh,  excuse  me^  Mr.  Jones^  we 
never  give  trust" 

••  I  mean,  madam— believe  that  be 
is  an  altered  character,  that  he  diinkB 
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^  but  waler,  aad  k  devotedly, 

pittioDately,  coosidarably  attached  to 
yourdaugfatter.'* 

•*  Who  is  be  ?— is  be  a  Captain  V 

"^HeisD^fpieod." 

<*  But  what  if  he  Captain  oft" 

"Of  the  Staflfbrdsbire  Locals— but 
he  has  retired  from  active  service.  He 
will  be  a  superannuated  general  if  he 
lives.  May  I  brrag  him  to  the  ibet  of 
the  amiable  Susan?*' 

**Th»e  can  be  no  harm  in  bringing 
him  to  see  us." 

•«  But  as  an  accepted  lover  1  When 
shall  we  have  the  wedding  t  You  make 
me  qoite  happy !  Ah !  now  may  I  say 
with  the  poet, 

' with  all  my  hopes  at  rest, 

I  gather  bliss  from  seeing  others  blest !' " 

Before  the  amazed  old  lady  could 
reco?er  from  her  astonishment,  Thud- 
dy  had  squeezed  her  hand  with  the 
must  fervent  gratitude,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 

"Drycrag !"  he  said  to  a  very  red- 
nosed,  smaU  legsed,  seedily  dressed 
man,  who  hadHSeen  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door,  **  your  fortune's  made. 
You  have  nothmg  to  do  but  walk  in 
and  carry  off  the  prize." 

"You  don't  say  so?  What  lots  of 
dierrv  we  shall  have,  to  be  sure !" 

**  Ah !  but  I  promised  a  great  refor- 
mation in  your  behavior-*no  mcMre 
pipes— no  more  brandy." 

**  No^  no— ci^^rs  and  sherry  will  do 
just  as  well.  But,  I  say,  what  a  clever 
fellow  you  must  be  to  have  settled  it  all 
so  soon !  'Twould  have  taken  me  a 
ceotnry." 

**  'Tis  a  way  I  have— slash,  ban^ ! 
do  it  at  once.  I  wish  to  heaven  Pitt 
would  take  my  advice." 

**!  wish  to  God  he  would,  Thuddy, 
and  put  UB  both  on  the  pension-list. 


My  eyes  I  wouldn't  I  have  acdlar !  VU 
be  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  breakfast  on 
champaigne— wouldn't  I,  Thuddy  I** 

**  You  will  have  tea  for  nothing ; 
and  Susie  to  make  it  for  yon.  For 
me,  I  shall  be  fhr  away." 

**  What  I  up  in  London  for  another 
go  at  the  Ejcaminers  ?" 

Thuddy  dropped  the  arm  of  his 
friend  with  a  look  of  profound  dis- 
gust. 

*«  Well,  you  are  a  confounded  fool, 
Drycrag.  No— I  shall  be  in  Hun- 
g»ty." 

*«  Andl  in  clovai^-he !  he !  he!" 

•*  But  pehaw !  you  cant  enter  into 
my  feelings.  I  tell  you  the  Princess 
Tnerezina  is  within  ten  miles  of  us. 
What  would  be  easier  than  for  me  to 
be  introduced— to  win  herl  I'll  show 
her  all  my  sketches— I'll  play  her  a 
fantasia  of  my  own  compositioD— run 
oflf  with  hei^-marry  her.  'Pbn  my 
soul,  'twas  inconceivable  impudence 
in  Mrs.  Williams  to  cast  her  eyes  on 

IRS." 

**  I  think  it  was,"  said  his  friend. 
**  But  come,  let  us  off  to  the  Falcon.  I 
want  to  drink  Susie's  health  in  a  tum- 
bler of  cold,  without" 

•*  No ;  I  have  many  things  to  do. 
I'll  join  you  in  an  hour." 

**  Wefl,"  thouffht  the  worthy  Dry. 
crag,  as  he  walked  down  the  street, 
**  if  these  clever  fellows  are  not  a  set 
of  noodles,  after  all!  Here  might 
this  tom-noddy  of  a  fellow  have  hatf 
as  much  gprub  and  drink  all  his  life  as 
h^  chose,  if  he  had  only  taken  a  nice 
little  girl  into  the  bargain ;  and  he 
goes  off  in  search  of  some  princess, 
and  leaves  the  ladv  with  all  her  ex- 
pectancies to  me.  If  I  don't  driok  his 
nealth  in  an  extra  bottle  every  night, 
I'm  a  Dutchman,  that's  all. 


C^AFTIB    IV. 


In  the  mean-time  Mr.  Parkins,  the 
quiet  and  very  gentlemanly  curate  of 
Herriton,  had  paid  his  expected  visit 
to  Mrs.  Jenkins.  That  ladv  received 
him  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  for 
which  he  could  not  account.  After 
the  professional  part  of  the  visit  was 
coocluded— €Uid  the  lady's  name  in- 
scribed in  ilia  book  for  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence— two  half-crowns  ror 
self;  as  she  exprened  it,  and  one  for 
dear  Matilda— the  young  divineseem- 


ed  somewhat  at  a  loss  for  conversa- 
tion. But  this  was  an  embarrassment 
in  no  respect  shared  by  the  voluble 
widow. 

••We've  just  had  a  call  from  your 
friend  Mr.  Jones-^Thuddy,  we  call 
him  among  friends." 

••  My  friend  1— yon  mean  the  good- 
looking,  red  and  white  young  gentle^ 
man  who  is  stu<^iag  medicine  ?" 

**  Oh  yes.  Come,  come,  Mr.  Par- 
kini^  no  more  secrets;  hehaa  toM  ns 
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aU  about  tben  hard  bits  in  the  cteasi. 
ies ;  he*a  very  good-natured,  I'm  aure, 
and  would  help  anj  body." 

<*  I  am  happy  to  hear  he  haa  been 
80  comumnicauve,  though  lacarcely 
thought  you  would  enjoy  hia  daaaicai 
literature  very  much." 

•«  Oh,  but  indeed  we  do.  And  be 
has  told  ua  other  seoreta  beaidea  You 
see  we  know  it  all,  BIr.  Parkins.'*  - 

In  saying  this  the  lady  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  with  so  very 
stirang e  an  expression  of  ^  knowing, 
ness,"  that  the  gentleman  was  very 
much  puzzled  how  to  understand  her. 

•*  Other  secrets  l**  he  said :  "  he.must 
be  a  very  entertaiuing  youn^  gentle- 
man. Bat  I  must  proceed  m  search 
of  oiher  sufoacriptions." 

He  rose,  and  was  preparing  to  de- 
part. 

«<  Won't  you  see  Matilda  first?"  en- 
quired Mrs.  Jenkins.  **  Perhaps  you 
would  hto  to  see  her  alone  1  I  will 
send  her  into  the  room  in  a  moment. 
She  knows  sdl  that  Thuddy  told  me, 
for  I  could  not' keep  it  from  her  a 
minute." 

**  indeed !  I  had  no  idea  Miss  Jen. 
kins  also  was  a  classical  schc^r.  It 
must  be  a  delightful  study  with  such 
a  tutor  as  Mr.  Jones." 

**  You  had  better  see  her,  Mr.  Par- 
kins. I  know  you  are  very  bashful ; 
but  now  that  you  perceive  we  are  both 
in  the  secret,  there  is  no  occasion  for 
you  to  be  timid  any  longer." 

Mr.  Parkins  was  indeed  a  retired 
and  unpresuming  scholar — banished 
to  the  Siberia  of  a  country  town,  with- 
out one  person  in  his  whole  parish 
with  whom  he  could  form  an  intima- 
cy. Very  popular  he  was ;  for  he 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  atten- 
tive i<^  his  duties  in  every  respect. 
Yet,  popular  though  he  was  in   his 

Erofessional  character,  he  had  not 
itheno  been  much  liked  as  a  neif^h- 
bor,  his  worthy  parishioners  having 
in  many  cases  mistaken  his  inability 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  Merriton  for 
pride  ;  and  some,  as  we  have  seen,  for 
a  humility  which  they  could  only  con- 
sider to  result  from  poverty.  When 
he  thus  heard  himself  advised  not  to 
be  timid  anv  longer,  he  scarcely  knew 
what  to  reply. 

**  I  shocuid  be  htfppy,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, to  be  consulted  by  Miss  Jenkins. 
And  if  she  wishes  it,  I  can  fix  an  hour 
for  it  this  evening ;  but  in  the  mean- 
tinia,  I  fear  I  must  hnnry  awayt  aa  I 
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have  to  vwit  a  great  i 
the  Sttbiect  of  the  fund." 

**  Is  Matilda  to  consult  yoic  7  That 
is  rather  reversing  the  usual  custom ; 
but  I  suppoee  you  bagful  genttomen 
must  be  humoied.  You  are  not  rich, 
I  believe?" 

Mr.  Parkins  bowed,  and  loctod  vary 
much  suri)r»ed. 

**That  is  to  say  that  you  have  so- 
thing;  absolutely  nothing  ?  I  have 
heard  that  your£aber  wasa  genenL' 

**  My  uncle,  madam,  wasa  genoraL 
My  fatherdied  3roQng,  before  he  had 
risen  hig^  in  his  learned  and  hooora- 
ble  promsion*    He  was  a  sergeant" 

**  And  your  uncle  a  general !  Well, 
what  difference  there  is  in  families. 
That's  just  like  what  happened  to  our- 
selves: Mr.  Jenkins's  brother  never 
rose  above  being  a  clerk  in  the  Vest 
Ingy  Docks.  Very  'xtraordinary,  lant 
it  ?" 

Mr.  Parkins  bowed  again,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  efifecting  his  escape, 
when  his  egress  was  effectually  bamd 
by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Jenkins  her- 
self. 

** Matilda,  lovely,  don't  bludi  so; 
I'm  glad  you've  corned  in.  I've  been 
telling  Mr.  Parkins  all  that  bis  friend 
Mr.  Jones  was  assaying  to  us  this 
morning." 

''La!  mamma,  you  are  very  em- 
barrassing— ^isn't  she,  Mr.  Pandns? 
Thuddy  is  a  tell-tale,  I'm  afraid — isn't 
he, Mr.  Parkins?" 

**  I  am  not  aware,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman thus  appealed  to,  **  of  any  of 
Mr.  Jones's  qualifications." 

*«  Why,  he  told  us,"  said  Mrs.  Jeo- 
kins,  **  lor  there  ain't  no  use  mincing 
the  matter,  that  you  were  poor— a 
that  true?" 

Mr.  Parkins  bowed. 

**  That  you  were  an  excellent  scho- 
lar, and  a  perfect  gentleman— thi^s 
true,  too  ?" 

**  The  young  man  is  very  kind,  con- 
sidering how  valuable  his  judgment 
must  be  upon  \toih  those  quaaties." 

**  And  tnat  he  was  your  friend,"  con- 
tinued the  old  lady,  without  perceivmg 
the  sneering  tone  of  Mr.  Parldns^s  re- 
ply. 

••  I  hope  I  have  no  enemy  in  my 
parish,  though  as  to  Mr.  Jones  bdng 
particularly  my  friend,  why"- 

•«  Ah  !"  Interrupted  Miss  Matilda^ 
in  whose  eyes,  it  must  be  confisBBed, 
Thuddy  was  stUl  the  model  of  ^  every 
thing  clever  and  genteel— <«  you  know 
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vmmtmt  Mr.  Jones  eautioiiod  you 
ataioat  teUing  how  often  he  assisted 
Mr.  P^kiQs  in  diffiouU  pessttges  of  the 
classics." 

**  Ctossics  agnin  ("  said  Mr.  Parkins. 
^'Pray,  what  has  the  young  gentle, 
man  been  saying  about  climes?  or 
helping  met  or  indeed  in  any  way 
1  with  me  at  all? 


beiDfl 


Q't  be  so  warm  Mr.  Parkins," 
replied  the  old  lady,  **  it  shall  never 
go  fiirther.  We  never  will  mention  it 
again;  and  I  hope  Thuddy  will  still 
eontinue  to  help  you,  for  vou  know 
he  IS  prodigious  clever ;  and  the  want 
of  his  help  might  be  very  disagreeable 
to  you.  But  he  is  certainly  your  friend 
and  has  your  interest  at  heart.  Hasnt 
he,  Matilda,  lovey  ?" 

"^Yes,  mamma,"  sighed  the  young 
ladyiand  bent  her  eyes  on  the  ground ; 
**h6  certainly  shows  more  kiterest  on 
Mr.  Parkins's  hehalf  than  on  that  of 
any  one  else." 

'*He  is  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mr.  Parkins,  biting  his  lips.  **  Pray, 
II  what  has  he  shown  his  friendship 
to  me,  besides  in  giving  me  his  assist* 
ancein  Latin  and  Greek  T' 

^  So,  you  confess  the  assistance  at 
kst?  Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  the 
old  lady,  evidently  plea^ ;  "  and  all 
ttieiestef  his  news  must  be  equally 
true.  Why,  he  has  told  me  how  fond 
you  are  of  my  Matilda." 

!? La!  mamma,  how  can  you  say  so, 
and  me  here  ?"  shrieked  the  young 
huiy,  covering  her  face. 

"My  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr. 
Mods,  *<  this  is  somewhat  teo  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  a  clear  explanation.  Your 
oooversatioR  to-day  Kas  certainly  as- 
tonished me,  but  believing  it  was  some 
uoifflportant  mistake  caused  by  the 
fiiUy  and  vanity  of  this  young  Mr. 
Jones,  I  was  about  to  let  it  pass ;  but 
when  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  intro- 
duce  my  name  in  connexion  with  any 
young  lady  V^however  ludicrous  such 
ft  thing  may  appear— I  roust  put  an 
ttid  to  it  at  once.  I  have  told  vou, 
madam,  in  answer  to  your  questions, 
some  part  of  my  family  history.  I  add 
to  it  now,  that  I  love  another  ;  that  I 
never  spoke  three  words  to  Mr.  Jones 
in  my  life ;  and  that  as  he  has  been 
j^vcked  in  the  very  easy  examination 
vhieh  qualifies  a  roan  to  become  an 
apothecary,  I  believe  I  should  derive 
▼ery  little  benefit  from  any  assistance 


he  could  render  me  in  tiie  sliidy  of 
the  classics." 

Before  the  two  ladies  could  recover 
fWwi  their  amazement,  the  irate  di* 
vhEie  had  proceeded  on  his  round.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  equa- 
nimitjr,  and  only  wondered  at  himself 
fi:Hr  being  such  a  ibol  as  to  be  angry  at 
any  thing  an  ass  like  Thuddy  could 
do.  But  asses  are  the  most  provoking 
of  all  animals,  especially  when,  like 
Balaam's,  they  have  the  gift  of  speech. 

•*  What's  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs.  Jenkins  to  the  asto^ 
nished  Miss  Matilda.  <*  Did  you  un- 
derstand  what  he  said  ?*' 

••  He  said  very  plainly  he  loved  an- 
other ;  so  either  Thuddy  has  imposed 
on  us,  or  the  curate  has  changed  his 
mind." 

*•  And  no  great  loss  either,"  replied 
the  mother ;  *«  his  father  was  only  a 
sergeant.  You  will  be  fkr  better,  after 
all,  with  young  Simms,  the  attomery, 
a  very  nice  young  man  ;  and  his  nu 
ther  was  clerk  of  the  peace." 

**  But  Thuddy!  dear  mamma,  what 
did  he  mean  by  talkingso  of  Thuddy?" 
'*«  Jealousy,  lovey.  Thuddy  is  veir 
clever,  and  very  handsome ;  there^ 
no  denying  of  tliat ;  and  young  Simms 
is  rather  high  shouldered,  especially 
the  ri^ht  one;  but  then  Thuddy  is 
prodi|ious  wild,  always  singing  and 
drinking  down  at  the  Falcon,  and  that 
there  gal  that  lived  at  the  miller's 
they  say" 

*'Oh,  what  io  they  say,  mamma?'' 

**  Never  mind  what  they  say,  Ma- 
tilda. Thuddy  will  be  a  great  man 
yet,  I  don't  doubt  that,  but  he's  dan- 
gerous—very danfferous." 

**But  Mr.  ParKins  said  he  was 
plucked— what's  that?" 

♦•  Oh,  Heaven  knows !  Some^  low 
slang,  I  suppose,  that  Mr.  Perkins 
learned'  from  his  father.  However, 
think  no  more  of  Thuddy— pass  him 
even  on  the  street — I  will  ask  Simms's 
sisters  to  tea,  and  every  thing  will  be 
right." 

A  scene  somewhat  similar,  or  at 
any  rate  attended  with  the  same  re- 
sults, was  going  on  at  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Williams;  Captain  Drycra^  ha- 
vine  waited  a  long  time  for  his  friend, 
and  solacing  his  disappointment  with 
sundry  glasses  of  brandy  and  water, 
had  become  so  elevated,  partly  by 
them,  and  partly  by  the  good  qews 
that   Thuddy  had  told  him,  that  he 
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dBtermined  to  sally  forth  and  pay  a 
visit  in  person  to  ^  the  ladye  of  his 
love."  Love,  Miss  Williams  was  well 
aware,  was  always  paiated  blind ;  but 
she  had  never  met  with  him  bliod- 
drunk  before.  A  declaration,  where 
hiccups  supplied  the  place  of  amorous 
fli^hs,  was  not  eoactly  to  her  taste,  and 
with  no  little  contempt  for  the  red. 


nosed  lover,  aad  iod^nratiod  agikM 
the  faithless  Thuddy,  she  bestowed  a 
very  energetic  dismissal  on  the  firat, 
and  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  Hie 
second  by  marrying  a  more  humble 
admirer,  her  fhther's  pnodpal  tniiU 
ant,  whom  the  vulgar  would  hsfe 
called  his  fbremaB. 


Chipteb  V. 


Thuddv  was  fixed  in  deep  medita* 
tion,  with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast,  his  bade  leaning  on  the  rails 
that  surrounded  the  anciept  well  or 
pump,  commemorated  as  his  prede« 
cesser  in  the  admiration  of  Merriton, 
when  a  gentleman  with  a  lady  on  his 

.arm  sauntered  slowly  up  the  street 
towards  the  spot  where  he  was  stand- 
ing. At  a  glance  he  perceived  they 
were  stransers,  and  bv  the  peculiar 
curl  and  tbfekness  of  the  gentleman's 
mustaches  he  saw  they  were  foreign- 
eia.  Something  told  him  they  were 
great  and  noble— the  lady  was  tall 
and  graceful-— he  felt  that  there  was  h 
conquest  in  store  for  him,  and  he  re- 
solved to  introduce  himself  without 
delay.  The  strangers  stood  gazing 
£ar  some  time  at  the  musical  Arion» 
wid  the  enrantured  dolphin.  With  a 
bow  that  haa  so  often  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  tea-assemblies  of  his 
native  town*  Thuddy  advanced  to  the 
ioterestio^  pair,  and  made  them  the 
oBfer  of  his  services. 

**I  perceive,  sir,"  he  said,  ''you 
are  a  stranger  here.  Will  you  allow 
me  the  honor  to  be  your  Cicero  T 

**Je  ne  comprends  pas  Anglais 
tout-a-fait,  sare,'*  relied  the  gentle- 
man in  very  foreign  French;  *«j*es- 
p^re  que  vous  pouvez  parler  Francais, 
ou  Allemand,  ou  ftusse,  ou  Latin  ?^' 

^  Thuddy's  modem  accomplishments 
were  extremely  limited.     His  half- 

J  ear's  attendance  at  the  school  of  M. 
e  la  Crique  had  sufficed  to  make  him 
understand  a  few  words  of  French,  if 
spoken  slowly  and  deliberately.  He 
comprehended,  in  some  mea8ure,what 
the  stranffer  said,  and  answered  him 
in  English,  i"  French  and  Latin !— oh, 
of  course— I  understand  them  both-— 
the  others  I  have  forgotten." 

''Monsieur  dit,  mon  frere,  ^u'il  a 
oubli^  les  autre^  Ungues,  mais  qu*il 
lea  comprend.  Speak  him  in  de  Latin." 


The  lad^r  smiled  very  sweetly  u 
she  said  tms,  and  Thucuiy  saw  m  i 
moment  he  had  made  a  very  faver^ 
able  impression. 

"  The  well,  madam,  or  ^mf,  asit 
is  called,  is  very  much  admired.  The 
carvinjg  is  very  old— of  the  days  of 
our  virpn  Queen — you've  hesrd  of 
Queen  Elisabeth,  of  course  ?" 

**  Die  KOnif  inn  von  England,  qoi 
etoit  die  mdrderino  Maris  Stewirt 
formoeissimsB  fceminarumV  enquired 
the  gentleman. 

••Ahl  Mary  Stewart!"  readied 
Thuddy,  semewhat  perolexed.  **Slie 
was  Queen  of  Scotland.  You  someb  I 
suppose,  from  the  Wells.  Much  com- 
painy,  sirf" 

"Great  much  pe(^e,"  said  the 
lady,  who  seemed  a  better  adept  at 
English  than  her  brother. 

"  People,  I  hear,  of  the  hi^^oitqiie- 
lityl"  added  Thuddy,  enquirioglf; 
dukes^  earls,  even  princes." 

"Moi— je  suis  prince,"  interpoeed 
the  gentleman. 

M I  have  heard,"  said  Thi^J>^ 
a  second  addition  of  his  bow,  "tlie 
noble  naoae  of  Esterhazy.  May  I  m 
if  I  have  the  honor'  to  addisee  tbe 
Bohemian  magnate  ?"  .  ^ 

M  Nous— nous  sommes  d'Hocyne. 

Thuddy  heard  only  the  laa^  fKm 
and  as  it  was  very  much  disgused  by 
the  pronunciation  of  the  magbifict^  o* 
did  not  recognise  it  as  the  name  of  a 
country,  but  concluded  at  once  thet 
they  were  inviting  him  to  lunch. 

"  Hungry !"  ho  said—"  pemiit  n» 
*to  coi^iuct  you  to  the  Falcon.  I  bap* 
pen  to  know  they  havo'some  eicellent 
cold  beef;  and  if  I  go  with  you^^^J 
certain  you  will  be  very  well  treated. 
I  patronize  it  a  good  deal." 

"Dominus  invocat  nos  ad  pr^- 
dium,"  said  the  lady ;  "  eamu»-er  * 
ein  narr  und  vielleicht  hat  geld."* 

"  Sare,  we  sommes  a  vous— we  cobj- 


*  i. «.— The  gentleman  asks  as  to  dinner :  he  is  a  fool,  and  perhaps  has  money. 
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prebend  jwr  pleoaot  flpacb^imd  m 
aind  ein  noUiniaii." 

TbuddTOOold  ooly  make  out  from 
this  that  their  acoepled  hk  advice»  aod 
eooaidered  nim  a  nobleman.  The 
lady  was  koautifiil«  and  had  such  cap- 
tkating  eyes,  dial  thesensatlve  young 
gentleman  found  them  farresiBtabie.  He 
could  not  for  a'  moment  doubt  that 
Ihese  were  the  great  Esterhaziesi  and 
of  coarse  his  doubt  was  quite  as  littk 
that  the  lovely  princess  would  be  his 
if  he  choose  to  ask  her. 

**  Your  Highness  speaks  Latin. ad- 
mirably. Prkjf  do  all  ladies  in  jour 
country  get  such  a  learned  education?'' 

**Ah,  monsieur,"  replied  thei^Prin- 
oesB,  **chez  nous  omnes  Latine  lo* 
qooDtur.  Dun  quidem  linguee  sunt : 
qtud  juroceres,  JLatina,  apud  vul^ 
aotem  flungarica  sou  potius  Scjrthica 
*-oous  Bommes  des  grands  barbares." 

« Oh,  yes,  tw9  or  threp,"  replied 
Thuddy,  imagining,  from  the  last  word 
that  the  princess  was  enquiring  for  a 

ffbmer's ;  **  and  if  the  pribce  needs 
hair  cut  or  whiskers  curled,  Tom 
Sniggs— you  see  his  block  in  the  win* 
dow  there-^will  do  it  in  good  style. — 
The  charee  is  only  sixpooce.  But 
this  is  the  Falcon." 

In  a  few  minutes  Thuddy  had  or- 
dered in  a  splendid  lunch;— oold  fowls, 
odd  be^,  and,  on  a  hint  from  the 
princess,  a  couple  of  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne. He  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
n)08t;  the  strangers'  knowledge  of 
Eogli^  seenoed  marvellously  to  im- 
prove ;  they  complimented  him  on  his 
talents ;  he  aent  home  for  drawings, 
and  the  princess  begged  them  for  her 
•crap-book ;— for  his  flute,  which  the 
prince  begged  of  him  as  a  memorial 
of  their  friendship. 

"By  dad*  aare!"  said  tne  Prince, 
^aa  are  de  deverst  man  in  de  'orld, 
Vy  you  not  come  to  Hoogrie  and  be 
prince  t" 

**  Ah,  sir,  how  can  I  be  prince  V 

**  Vy,  if  you  can  pay  ot'  all  de  debt 
of  England,  you  can  make  Hoogrie 
rich  with  hair  of  de  monev,  and  dey 
will  make  you  prince,  or  king  if  you 
do  desire," 

**  Do  come,  sare,"  addM  the  Princess ; 
*yoa  will  find  us  de  true  friend.  We 
rap^t  de  talent.  My  brother  is  great 
iDan;,and  I-— I  will  long  for  you  to 
come." 

Thaddy  looked  at  her  as  she  said 
this :  it  needed  no  more.  He  knew  he 
bad  gained  h&t  h€«E^;  he  felt  mire  of 
:aking. 


<«And11ieaed-4  tow  doctors!"  he 
thought  <«  Good  HeaTen8,if  she  should 
ever  find  out  I  was  trying  to  be  a  phy» 
sician !" 

**Prince8Sl  lovdiest!  Idiall  be  in 
Hungary  in  a  week.  When  doyoa 
leave  £ngland  I" 

"To-morrow.  De  BomeW  has 
written  for  my  brother,  and  de  Arch- 
dtike  has  sent  a  letter  to  me." 

««Tbe  Archduke!  Ah,  Princess^ 
you  will  soon  forget  your  poor  English 
friend!"  r—     -^ 

"Never;  nol  I  have  a  heart," 
said  the  Princ^pi,  casting  down  her 
eyes. 

"My  friend,  what  hour  it  isl"  in* 
terrupted  the  prmce;  "bah!  I  have 
my  watch  fora[otten." 

Thuddy  pufied  out  his  chrooometet 
-^-^  very  handsome  gold  one,  whieh 
his  father  had  purchased  before  tlie 
foilure  of  the  speculation  in  potatoes. 

"'Tis  half.past  three  your  high* 
ness." 

"  Is  de  waleh  good  h^otm  he  go 
always  de  just  time  1" 

"To  a  moment." 

"I  have  one^  it  is  aet  all  round  him 
with  de  big  ^amends  aM  deempror'a 
fhoe  in  de  middle,  my  friend  ;  it  is  in 
my  hotel  at  de  WeUs-*give  me  dis 
one— I  will  aend  you  de  mine-*3roa 
always  think  to  me,  and  de  diamonds 
is  very  fine." 

"  You  honor  me  too  nuich,"  said 
Thuddy,  presenting  the  watch  to  the 
generous  Hungarian;  "yon  oppress 
me  with  the  value  of  the  gift,  but" 

"Ah,  added  the  Princess,  "yo« 
will  repay  it  all  when  we  meet  in  our 
castle.  We  have  come  here  incognito 
to^ay." 

"  By  dad,  my  friend,"  exclaimed 
the  Prince^ "  I  have  forgot  to  bring  de 
money !" 

"  Oht  but  I  have  a  reulean  of  gold," 
said  the  Princess,  putting  her  hand  to 
the  bosom  of  her  riding-habit. 

"Princess,  would  you  break  my 
heart?"  said  Thuddy;  "no^  no;  do 
me  the  favor  to  aUow  roe  to^t^d 
treat." 

"Ah,  after  all  it  is  only  a  trifle," 
replied  the  lady.  "  You  are  a  r^i 
noDleman ;  I  see  it  in  every  tmff  as 
you  do  do ;  when  you  are  die  praice^ 
and  in  our  country"— 

"  Biay  I  be  the  lover  of " 

"Say nomoreatdepreaenl.  Dcie 
is  nothing  impossible  to  de  genius 
and  de  handsomeness"— — 
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•'I  may  bopel" contiiHied  ThUddy 
as  he  led  her  to  the  horse— a  very  thin- 
kokiBg  hack  from  th^  Wells.  •*  I 
may  hope,  Princess  V* 

'*  I  shall  be  more  sorrier  as  you  if 
you  do  not  come  to  see  us — to  cheer 
us — ^to  delight  us,  iu  our  own  land.  I 
have  a  hea^rt^— or  rather  I  had  one  till 
to-day." 

**Adieu,moaami,"  said  his  high* 
aess ;  ^  auf  wiedersehen  dans  mon 
chateau  1" 

*"  Vive,  vale,"  added  the  Princess  as 
she  kissed  her  hand,  and  cantered  oE, 
**Tive,  vale,  et  memor  este  mei." 

**  At  last,  then,  I  have  found  people 
that  can  appreckte  me  !*'  so  muttered 
Thuddy  exultingly,  looking  after  his 
new  friends, — ^**a  princess  with  fifty 
thousand  a-year  in  possesskm ;  a 
&rone  in  prospect ;  full  scope  for  my 
abilities,  on  a  stage  large  enough  to 
idiow  vfhBi  things  I  am  capable  of; 
and  that  low  rascal  Abemeihy,  by 
Heavens !  to  call  my  drawings  daubs, 
and  order  me  to  be  turned  into  the 
street!  I  will  claim  him  from  the 
Government,  and  impale  him  and 
every  doctor  in  London  on  the  spikes 
at  my  palace-gate  or  go  to  war  with 
Engumd^let  them  I<x>k  out.  They 
shw  know  who  it  is  they  refUsed  a 
diploma  ta  Dear  prinoess !  what  an 
ai^ !"  His  reverie  was  interrupted 
by  a  voice  at  his  ear.  j 

**  I  beUeve,  young  man,  your  name 
is  Jones  1"  He  looked,  and  saw  the 
oalm  eye  of  Mr.  Parkins  fixed  on  him 
with  inef^ble  contempt. 
.  ^  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Jones,  sir»  at 
present." 

**  I  merely  stopt  to  beg  of  you,  that 
aext  time  you  feel  inclined  to  tell 
boastful  and  ridiculous  lies,  you  will 
not  naake  me  the  subject  of  them. — 
€k>od  day,  sir.  I  pit;^  you,  and  sm- 
cereiy  trust  you  will  ^ive  up  so  very 
fbolish  and  contemptible  a  habit ;  it 
would  be  too  professional,  you  would 
think,  if  I  remmded  you  of  its  being  a 
sin.  If  you  were  a  Christian,  you 
would  repent  of  it  most  bitterly ;  if 
you  were  a  gentleman  in  mind  or  sta- 
tion, you  would  never  have  been  guil- 
ty of  it. 

Thuddy  stood  as  if  transfixed!  That 
sudi  a  lecture  should  have  been  ad- 
drened  to  him;  that  any  one  should 
have  called  him  a  liar,  and  denied  ^hat 
he  was  a  gentleman ;  such  a  tremen- 
dous pjich  of  audacity  it  had  never 


catered  into  his  head  to  concdte.- 
But  that  all  this  should  have  been  aid 
to  him  by  a  person  whom  he  reaDy 
felt,  in  ^ite  of  his  engrossing  vaoitj, 
to  be  his  superior ;  by  a  persoo  ni 
whom  his  good-nature  had  prompted 
him  to  find  a  wife  with  a  fortaiM  of 
three  thousand  pounds ;  and  jost  im- 
mediately after  he  himsdf  hadacoom- 
pUshed  bis  betrothal  to  a  prince^ 
and  had  a  kingdom,  as  it  were,  thrown 
at  his  feet !— Thuddy  was  netrly 
choked ;  which  may,  perhaps,  aocouol 
for  his  not  being  able  to  utter  a  sylia- 
ble  till  long  after  Mr.  Parkins  had  con- 
tinued his  progress  down  the  street^ 
got  completely  out  of  hearing. 

"^  rU  send  a  challenge  to  the  puhnt* 
thumping  scoundrel,"  he  exclaimed  al 
length,  *«  and,  luckily,  here's  Drycng 
to  carry  the  messase.  He  C8o'tao> 
cept  the  challenge,  but  it  will  dxm 
that  I  resent  his  insolence.  Drycnrr 
'  "Hold  your  jaw«  you  confounded 
puppy,"  replied  that  wortiiy,  sUpger- 
ing  up  in  a  very  mencing  atUm 
^  or  rll  break  every  bone  in  your  mi. 
serable  body." 

"Howl  this  to  me  I  What's  the 
matter,  Drycrag ;  do  you  know  who  I 
am?" 

"  The  most  contemptible  Irinf  n^ 
cal — hiccup— 4n  the  world.  So  <a 
with  jHMir  coat  this  moment  and  lH 
pitch  into  you — ^hiccup" 

"  You're  mad,  Drycrag;;  you  fotf^ 
my  kindnes  to  you." 

•«  Get  away  you  empty  mug!  m 
you  fight !  You  sond  me  to  Mis 
Williams — ^hiccup — with  your  code- 
and-a-bull  stoiy  of  her  beinff  williof  to 
marry  me !  Will  you  hold  up  your 
daddies,  I  say,  and  fight^hiccup-^ 
must  I  tweak  your  nose  1— eh  T 

"Sir,  Captain  Drycrag,  you  ehall 
hear  from  roe  in  the  momin|^  sir* .  J 
won't  degrade  myself  by  figfaungwrta 
my  fists.    To-morrow — pistols." 

•*  Just  as  you  please ;  but  in  tw 
mean-time— hiccup-— as  we  cf«  to  do 
the  genteel  and  snoot  at  each  ow 
to-morrow,  I  shall  amuse  ^T^H 
giving  you— hiccup— a  bloody  good 
lickiDg— hiccup" — — 

The  warlike  manitetations  dw 

Sillant  Captain  were  interrupted  by 
elandlord  of  the  Falcon  and  hisaiB* 
tants  who  conveyed  the bellioosehero 
to  a  bed,  and  looked  itmust  be  ownej 
with  somewhat  altered  eyes  oa  the 
musing  Mr.  Jones. 
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His  musings  were  now  of  a  very 
complicated  nature ;  but  above  them 
all,  above  the  contemptuous  looks  of 
Mr.  Parkins*  and  the  bullyine  threats 
of  Captain  Drycrag,  shone  the  sweet 
face  of  the  Hungarian  Princess,  and 
he  reconciled  himself  to  every  thing. 
But  the  Princess  was  to  leave  England 
immediately.  He  had  promised  to 
^in  her  in  a  week — but  how  1  It  is 
mipossiblc  even  for  geniuses  to  travel 
without  money,  and  his  ingenuity,  vast 
as  it  was,  could  not  discover  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  his  being  able  to  raise 
a  shilling. 

Disparaging  reports  of  his  failure 
in  passing  his  examination  had  got 
abroad  among  his  townspeople.  They 
began  to  think  that  Thuddy  was  not 
in  reality  so  tremendous  a  prodigy  as 
they  had  thought  him,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  people  looked  with  a 
prouder  expression  towards  the  pump 
on  that  evening  than  they  had  done 
for  many  a  year.  Arion  was  again 
the  principal  ornament  of  Mernion. 
And  a?  we  know  that  unfavorable 
rumors  spread  faster  than  any  others, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  if  by  six 
o'clock  the  universal  town  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  at  every  tea-table, 
that  Thuddy  was  not  only  not  at  all 
clever,  but  that  he  was  a  complete 
ibol.  The  innkeeper,  the  tailor,  the 
tobacconist,  the  bookseller,  and  all 
who  had  hitherto  rested  quite  con- 
tented with  the  name  of  Theodosius 
Jones,  Esq.  in  their  books  for  consi- 
derable sums,  remembered  now  that 
bis  father  waa  not  lea^ally  bdimd  for 
his  debts,  and  considered  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  send  in  their 
bills  immediately.  By  half-past  six 
Thnddy  was  severely  perplexed ;  he 
was  threatened  with  arrest  by  five  di^ 
ferent  tradesmen,  and  with  a  challenge 
from  the  irascible  Drvcrag,  whom  he 
knew  when  sober,  or  indeed  only  half- 
drunk,  to  be  an  admirable  shot.  His 
friends  the  Williamses  and  Jenkinses 
hadfOfcoursBfCasthimoff;  and  there 
was  no  hope  left  but  one.  He  re- 
membered the  book  of  tracts  that  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Miss  Cracken- 
thorpe !  He  went  to  his  own  room ; 
packed  up  all  the  valuables^  he  could 
find— not  forgetting  his  essay  on  Fi- 
nance—dressed  hunselftothe  greatest 
advantage,  with  shirt-collars  sticking 
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considerably  higher  than  his  ears,  and 
his  chin  buried  in  an  ocean  of  neck- 
cloth, and  proceeded,  as  the  shades  of 
evening  fell  over  the  streets  of  Merlri- 
ton,  to  the  residence  of  the  devout 

?oung  lady.  Luckily  she  was  alone, 
t  was  the  witching  hour  of  twilight— 
before  candles  are  brought  in  to  recall 
people  to  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
knitting  of  stockings— the  hour  when 
the  spirit  ^ives  itself  up  to  reveries— 
an  occupation  in  which  Miss  Cracks 
enthorpe  was  sedulously  engased  at 
the  moment  that  Thuddy  made  his 
entrance  noiselessly  and  unobserved. 
The  age  of  Miss  Crackenthorpe  was 
somewhat  against  her.  She  was  forty- 
four,  the  time  of  life,^she  herself  l)e- 
lieved,  that  united  the  attractiveness 
of  girlhood  with  the  njaturily  of  fe- 
minine  beauty. 

"  Alas  !"  she  whispered,  as  if  u»> 
consciously,  «*Mr.  Snuffle  is  a  sweet 
young  man,  and  a  charming  preacher, 
but  he  hasn't  the  beautiful  complexion 
and  strong  legs  of  Thuddy  Jones.  Ah, 
Thuddy,  Thuddy,  if  his  eyes  could  be 
but  opened  to  the  beauties  of  piety." 

Thuddy  heard  these  gentle  SLspira- 
tioDs,  but  took  no  notice  of  them.  • 

**  Miss  Crackenthorpe— Clara"— he 
said. 

^  Ah,  gracious !  how  long  have  you 
been  in  the  room  ?  How  curious !  I 
was  just  engaged  in  prayer.  Ah,  Mr. 
Jones,  if  you  knew  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  the  world  !" 

"  But  I  (to  know  them,  Clara.  Why 
do  you  call  me  by  so  formal  a  name 
as  Mr.  Jones;  you  used  to  call  me 
Thuddy  long  ago — and  take  me  on 
your  knee — and  k " 

**Oh!  gracious,  don't  talk  of  it, 
you  should  not  recall  such  sinful  in- 
proprieties;  I've  had  grace  to  repent 
of  them." 

"  But  I  was  young  then.  I  mean 
when  I  was  eight  or  nine,  Clara ;  we 
are  both  much  changed." 

•*  I  am,  I  know.  Oh  !  what  happU 
ness  to  know  that  I  and  twootheraare 
the  only  people  in  this  town  that  know 
what  religion  means!" 

**  Doesn't  it  mean  love,  Clara !" 

••  Yes,  my  Thuddjr ;  but  only  love 
to  each  other — that  is,  to  others  that 
are  so  highly  gifted  with  religious 
holiness  as  ourselves.  All  thin^  is 
allowable  to  us." 
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<<  That  must  be  delightful.  I  ,haire 
come  to  thank  you  for  the  book." 

•*  What  book !  I  assure  you  I  sent 
it  erionyraously." 

«( But  you  said  it  was  from  a  sincere 
friend.    Are  you  my  friend,  Clara  1 " 
he  added  taking  her  hand. 
,    The  hand  shook  a  little. 

**  Too  much  so,  perhaps,"  she  whis- 
pered. 

•«  Is  it  possible  1  Have  I  been  blind 
to  so  much  kindness  all  this  timet 
Ah !  Clara,  how  dull,  as  you  say,  are 
all  the  vanities  of  the  world  I" 

*•  And  sinful,  Thuddy ;  because,  as 
Mr.  Snuffle  says,  it  is  sinners  as  in- 
dulges in  them.  If  the  elect  were  to 
do  such  things'* 

•<0h!  that  would  alter  the  matter 
of  course.  But  why  do  you  never 
join  the  parties  in  Merriton,  Clara  1 
We  have  not  so  much  beauty  as  to  be 
able  to  spare  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
town." 


MMe!  Oh,  Thuddy,  if  I  thought 
you  but  sincere  in  what  you  say  ?  ^ 

"I  am  sincere,  Clara;  if  you  fth 
my  heart  you  would  know  how  it  ibas 
beating.  Clara,  I  have  loved  you  for 
long." 

"Have  you  1  Then,  dearest  Thud, 
dy,  I  may  tell  you  the  same  thing. 
Ah!  how  Providence,  you  see,  re- 
wards  the  good.  Come,  dearest  Thud- 
dy, to  my  arms !" 

The  shades  of  evening  bad  nam 
darkened  into  night ;  and,  before  the 
candles  were  sent  for,  Thuddy  had 
walked  gaily  towards  home,  with  a 
purse  well  tilled  with  long  hoarded 

fuineas  in  his  pocket,  and  a  note  from 
liss  Crackenthorpe  to  the  clerk  to 
proclaim  the  banns  of  marriage  on  the 
very  next  Sunday.  But  the  note  by 
some  misadventure  never  reached  its 
destination,  the  banns  were  never  pub- 
lished, and  Thuddy  himself  had  most 
unaccountably  disappeared. 


Chapter  VII. 


Thirty  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
incidents  recorded  in  this  history ; 
Europe  had  been  turned  topsy-turvy 
two  or  three  times ;  kingdoms  had 
risen  up  like  bubbles  on  troubled 
waters,  and  been  dissolved  again.  In 
^ort,  the  most  extraordinary  thirty 
yeaiv  tha^  ever  the  world  had  seen 
had  come  quietly  to  an  end,  when  one 
day  a  weary-looking  traveller  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a 
licensed  beer  shop,  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  of  Merriton.  He  called  for 
a  pot  of  ale,  and  nresently  the  sound 
of  his  voice  roused  from  his  drunken 
slumbers  a  withered-looking  red-faced 
pot  bellied  Individual,  who  staggered- 
up  to  where  he  sat,  and  commenced  a 
conversation.  The  stranger  seemed 
desirous  of  keeping  aloof  from  the 
gentleman's  society,  but  all  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual. 

•*  Have  you  travelled  far,  my  boy  t 
thirsty  work  travelling  I  assure  you ; 
'  here's  your  health,  sir;  and  the  re- 
doubtable Captain  Drycrag  paid  his 
respects  to  the  traveller's  pot  of  ale. 
Bl^  if  you  aint  a  proud  sort  of  a 
chap,  however;  why  don't  you  an- 
swer?" 

**  Because  I  have  nothing   to  say, 
sir." 

••Very  good;  dont  be  so  glumpy 


about  it.  Have  you  any  business  that 
brings  you  to  Merriton  ?" 

-No." 

••Is  it  for  pleasure  you  come  here? 
for  if  it  is  you  can't  do  better  than  take 
up  your  quarters  here;  the  beer  is 
very  fine,  and  old  Joey  Manseli  a  capi- 
tal hand  at  a  song." 

-ManseU." 

••  Yes;  he  kept  the  Falcon  in  High 
Street  once;  but  old  Joey  was  too 
good  natured,  and  gave  too  much 
credit.  He  was  ruined  by  our  clever 
young  man." 

The  stran^r  said  nothing,  but  buri- 
ed his  head  in  the  tankard. 

••  He  was  a  rum  sort  of  a  fellow  our 
clever  young  man  to  be  sure.  I  won- 
der if  he's  hanged  yet." 

"Whol" 

••  The  clever  young  man  to  be  sure. 
The  rascal,  I  wished  to  shoot  him  ooce 
for  a  trick  he  played  on  me.  If  his 
nonsense  had  not  made  me  too  sure, 
and  led  me  to  drink  a  little  too  much, 
I  should  have  married  Miss  Willianis, 
and  kept  my  carriage  and  footmen  and 
all  that,  as  Paterson  now  does.  He 
was  only  her  father's  foreman." 

•^MissWiUiamsl" 

•*  Ay ;  did  you  know  her  ?  Then 
he  cheated-  a  poor  old  maid  of  the 
name  of  Crackenthorpe  out  of  hun- 
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dreds  of  pounds,  as  the  old  ladj  d^ 
clared  in  her  wilU  when  she  let\  all 
her  fortune  to  her  niece,  the  beautiful 
young  Mary  Crackenthorpe." 

**  Miss  Craclcenthorpe  is  dead  !** 

**  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure.  When  Mr. 
SnufQe  sold  the  Ebenezer,  and  mar- 
ried the  butcher's  widow,  she  went 
out  like  the  froth  of  a  tankard.  But 
that  wasn't  the  worst  of  our  clever 
young  man.  His  father,  the  old  con* 
sul,  <ued  in  about  a  year  after  he  ran 
off,  and  his  poor  old  mother  is  star- 
ving somewhere  or  other.  I  believe 
sbe'is  now  in  the  almshouse." 

**How,  what  do  you  say!  My 
mother  r 

**  Yours  t— why,  you're  not  sure- 
Iv  our  clever  young  man ! — Thuddy 
Jones 1" 

**  The  same.  I  have  beenporsbed 
by  the  malice  of  fortune ;  i  have 
found  nobody  to  appreciate  my  ta- 
lents." 

**  Talents  be  hanged  !  say  I.  Give 
me  a  good  heart.  How  surprised 
Joey  will  be  to  see  vou." 

**I  beg  you  wiU  say  nothing  to 
him  of  my  being  here." 

"Why  noti  Well,  but  Pm  glad 
to  see  you're  ashamed  of  yourself. 
And  what  has  become  of  you  idl  this 
thnel  There  was  a  report  you  were 
gone  off  to  marry  a  princess." 

"She  was  an  impostor.  She  and 
the  man  she  called  ner  brother  were 
rofu^  Poles,  In  the  service  of  a 
foreign  nobleman.  They  were  after- 
wards transported  for  theft" 

"And  have  you  got  rich?  I  sup- 
pose you're  come  back  to  pay  your 
debts!" 

"I  havcnt  a  cuinea  in  the  world. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  but  my  talents." 

"Much  good  may  they  do  you." 

"I  have  a  scheme  of  finance  that 
woald  soon  take  off  every  tax." 

"Bah !  how  much  do  you  or  I  pay 
in  the  shape  of  taxes  t — ^Drink." 

'*My  mother's  in  the  almshouse, 
you  say  1" 

Captain  Drycrag  nodded,  and  emp- 
tied the  jug. 

"They  will  treat  her  well — I  know 
they  will  for  my  sake.  They  must 
have  a  reverence  for  my  name." 

"Whyl" 

"As  that  of  a  man  of  genius, 
whose  fame  is  known  in  almost  every 
kingdom  of  Europe." 

"In  the  police-offices,  I  suppose  1 
Why,  you're  the  same  vain  lool  as 


ever.  Can  you  break  stones  on  the 
road?" 

**!  dare  say  I  can.  There  are 
lew  things  I  can't  do;  but  I  never 
tried." 

"Go  to  our  rector,  Mr.  Parkins; 
he  is  very  charitable;  he  will  give 
you  a  letter  to  the  way- warden,  and 
nooney  to  buy  a  hammer." 

"Me!  Do  you  mean  met  Have 
you  forgotten  that  I  am  a  man  of 
talent  1" 

"Come,  are  you  going  to  order 
some  .  more  ale  ?  What's  the  use  of 
your  talent,  when  your  mother's  in 
the  WOTkhouse?" 

"  They  treat  her  respectfully.  But 
I  will  take  her  to  my  house  when  I 
have  one." 

*•  Wish  you  may  get  it.  Who  is  to 
give  you  one  1" 

"Sir!"  exclaimed  Thuddy;  "we 
have  now  a  Government  anxious  to 
reward  talent  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Haven't  they  made  Spring 
Rice  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer? 
Now  is  the  time  for  ability  to  make 
itself  known.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  send  in  my  plan  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  he  will  certainly  give 
mean  office— a  commissionership, or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  shall  soon 
make  my  name  as  illustrious  as  that 
of  Hobhouse  himself;  I  shall  rise 
through  all  the  gradations—Privy 
ScMd,  Secretary,  Premier.  And  now 
that  we  have  a  Queen  upon  the 
throne,  who  knows" ^Thncfdy  look- 
ed at  his  companion  who  had  quietly 
dropped  to  sleep.  "  Insensible  brute !'' 
he  said ;  "  he  is  a  mere  drunkard ; 
but  I  may  as  well  pursue  my  way  to 
London. 

So  saying,  he  slung  his  bundle  once 
more  upon  his  backi  and  trudged 
manfully  along  the  road,  in  the  hurry 
of  the  moment  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  expectations  forgetting  to  dis- 
charge the  reckoning  for  the  tankard 
he  had  drunk.  Captain  Drycrae,  on 
coming  to  bis  senses,  made  some  little 
stir  about  the  loss  of  a  half-crown, 
which  he  declares  was  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  to  sleep ;  but  he  was 
always  a  bad  accountant.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  of  Thuddy's  appoint- 
ment to  a  post,  but  expect  to  hear  of 
it  every  day.  Spring  Rice,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  take  a  great  interest  in 
his  advancement,  and  with  such  sup- 
port he  need  not  despair  of  success. 
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THE  PALACE  OF  MOBQANA. 


The*  palace  of  Morgana  was  vast 
and  beautiful,  with  many  balls  and 

gilleries  of  marble,  jet,  crystal,  and 
pis  lazuli ;  cornices  of  gay  colors, 
mosaic  pavements,  continuous  i>aint- 
ingsof  the  most  fanciful  arab^ues 
appeared  on  all  sides,  and  through  the 
&>rid  windows  which  in  that  delicious 
climate  needed  no  glass  to  close  them, 
was  seen  the  prospect  of  the  lar^e  and 
lovely  gardens.  These  were  lull  of 
ancient  trees,  green  turf,  and  beds  of 
red  flowers ;  and  were  divided  by  niar- 
f  ble  terraces  from  the  wooded  walks 
around.  Many  bright  fountains  played 
their  diamond  arches  against  the  sun. 
All  the  bii'ds  of  fairy-land  flitted  across 
the  avenues  or  rested  in  the  foliage. 
And  beautiful  statues,  and  pieces  of 
fantastic  sculpture  were  placed  here 
and  there  in  those  pleasant  grounds, 
or  grew  like  alabaster  lilies  from 
unknown  seeds  beneath.  In  sight  of 
these  fair  things  many  colonnades  and 
domes  rose  amid  the  masses  of  foliaee, 
for  the  assembling  or  repose  of  the 
happy  inhabitants. 

There,  at  a  certain  season  which 
grave  historians  have  generally  omit- 
ted to  speak  of,  were  a  party  ot  young 
men  and  damsels.  They  spent  their 
time  in  singing  to  each  other,  in 
gathering  and  braiding  flowers,  in 
aports  and  dancing,  or  in  enjoying 
beneath  the  shade  their  light  and  gay 
repasts.  Their  life  was  fit  for  spring, 
time,  full  of  courtesy  and  honor;  and 
all  evil  was,  as  iar  from  the  thought 
of  those  youths  and  ladies  as  was  the 
appearance  of  aught  foul  or  unpleas- 
ing  from  the  abode  in  which  they 
dwelt.  Some  of  them  were  generally 
together,  and  of  these  no  doubt  one 
clung  to  another  more  than  to  the  rest; 
and  there  might  you  have  seen  the 
sofl  sweet  feeling  of  mutual  love 
creeping  into  many  hearts.  Others 
were  content  to  pass  the  hours  more 
carelessly,  conversing  with  all,  or  al- 
ternately with  different  persons ;  and 
taking  almost, as  much  pleasure  from 
observing  the  signs  of  affection  in 
those  around  them,  as  those  whom 
they  laughed  at  found  in  their  own 
feelings.  Among  those  whose  regards 
and  gentleness  extended  to  all,  and 


did  not  fix  pn  any  one  in  particular, 
was  the  young  and  beautiful  Lady 
Viola.  Sometimes,  when  a  band  of 
her  friends  were  silting  in  the  dreamy 
noontide  shadow,  or  wanderioe  slowly 
under  the  twilight,  she  would  spriog 
among  them  out  of  a  thicket  with  her 
wild  and  airy  dance,  like  a  wiod-tosaed 
moonbeam,  scatter  among  them  i 
handful  of  orange  flowers,  and  theo 
start  off  again,  too  lightly  for  aoy  foot 
to  follow ;  and  from  some  tangled  . 
depth  of  leaves,  on  the  height  of  a  rock, 
covered  with  ash-bbugha,  her  voice 
would  be  heard  in  free  and  solitary 
song.  Sh6  was  witty,  and  merry,  and 
courteous,  and  her  words  ana  her 
capricious  presence  wore  pleasaotcrto 
all  than  the  beauty  of  any  of  her  com- 
panions. But  she  ^ve  eoual  looks  to 
man  and  woman.  Blany  hearts  were 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  her  brown 
hair ;  but  on  none  had  she  ever  be- 
stowed a  lock  of  it. 

Amon^  the  noble  and  geoeroai 
^  youths  assembled  in  Morgana's  palace 
was  one  less  cheerful  than  the  rest, 
whom  the  others,  therefore,  some. 
times  called  the  solitary  2  soroetiiDtti 
from  hb  powers  of  song,  the  Minstrel; 
and  sometimes  again,from  the  Strang 
tales  he  told,  and  the  feats  he  was  ttid 
to  have  performed,  the  Magician.  He 
often  wandered  in  the  woods,  while  the 
rest  were  sporting  in  the  colonnadeeoi 
the  palace,  or  gathering  fioiir  nosegays 
in  the  gardens.  And  while  thersat 
around  a  fountain,  delighting  them- 
selves with  song,  and  jest,  and  tale,  he 
would  be  seen  for  a  few  moments  cross- 
*  injr  some  dark  avenue,  and  apparoiuy 
lost  in  thought.  Viola  was  the  lady 
whom  he  chiefly  sought  to  converse 
with.  But  her  replies  to  him  were 
generally  light  and  nrxx^king ;  and  it 
was  seldom  that  she  would  reffiam 
near  him,  or,  indeed,  near  any  one,fiir 
more  than  an  instant.  Once  only  i| 
was  noticed  that  at  night,  when  the 
stars  were  shining  with  pecuhar 
beauty,  and  the  lordly  planet  Jupwr 
seemed  to  rule  the 'sky,  her  voice 
was  heard  in  long-continued  and  ei- 
ulting  song  from  the  summit  ^  • 
wooded  clifl;  and  when  it  ceased,  a 
pipe,  known  as  the  Magiciao's,  an- 
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swered  faintly  from  the  dark  river-bed 
below ;  and  when  it  had  sounded  a  few 
notes,  appeared  to  re-awaken  Violif s 
melody. 

One  aAernoon  the  whole  party  were 
assembled  under  a  hu^e  horse-chest- 
DUt,  covered  with  fan  like  leaves  and 
spring  flowers.  Near  them  was  a 
large  and  finely-shaped  Vase  of  Ala- 
baster, adorned  with  exquisite  sculp- 
ture of  Nymphs  and  Bacchanab. 
The  Lady  viola  was  peculiarly  fond  of 
it,  and  took  care  to  crown  it  daily  with 
the  sweetest  and  brightest  flowers. 
The  different  parties  moved  towards 
the  Vase  from  many  sides  of  the  gar- 
den, gliding  over  the  soft  turf  and 
ihe  snoooth  marble  of  the  terraces,  and 
with  their  various  garments  p;lancing 
brightly  under  the  evenmg  sun 
through  the  openings  of  the  thick  foli- 
age. Viola  came  bearine  in  her  hand 
some  mountain  heath  which  she  had 
newly  culled,  and  which  she  now  added 
to  the  garland  of  the  vase.  The  others 
gathered  round  her,  and  one  said, — 
while  looking  at  the  sculptured  figures, 
**  I  wish  I  could  make  them  move  and 
dance." 

**  Such  things  have  been  done,"  said 
another. 

**I  wonder,"  exclaimed  a  third, 
^  could  our  friend  the  Magician  acoom- 
pHsh  such  a  feat  1" 

•*  Oh !"  cried  several  voices,  •*  I  wish 
he  were  here;  I  would  try." 

*•  I  wish  he  were  !'*  said  Viola,  in  a 
low  voice ;  and  immediately  the  leaves 
of  the  neighboring  thicket  rustled,  and 
the  Magician  stood  before  them. 

He  seemed  not  thirty  years  of  aee. 
His  black  dress  was  laced  with  toM  ; 
a  crimson  cloak  hung  from  his  shoul- 
ders; his  high  forehead  and  large 
black  eyes  were  shaded  by  a  broad  cap 
of  the  same  color,  from  under  which 
his  long  raven  hair  fell  over  his  shoul- 
ders, and  g[ave  him  a  wizard  look,  at 
which  it  miffht  almost  have  been  fan- 
cied, from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
that  he  himself  wiis  quietly  smiling. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  pipe  of  ivory, 
wrought  in  imitation  oi  a  reed ;  and 
from  It  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  such 
sounds  as  enchanted  and  filled  with 
sad  delight  the  guests  of  the  invisible 
Momma.' 

**  You  wished  me  here  V*  he  said,  to 
Viola. 

**  Oh !"  she  replied,  **  you  must  have 
quick  ears.  I  thought  you  were  at  the 
other  end  of  the  gwleo." 


^'Yourwish,"  be  said,  ^expressed 
in  a  fainter  whisper,  would  have 
brought  me  from  the  other  end  of  the 
earth." 

While  they  thus  spoke,  most  of 
those  near  them  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
or  on  the  carved  and  mossy-cu^^hioned 
benches;  and  he  said  to  Viola, — 
"  But  will  you  not  sit,  while  I  lie  at 
your  feet  and  hear  your  commands  1" 

She  was  in  an  unusually  compliant 
mood,  for  she  sat  down  at  his  desire. 
Ho  placed  himself  as  he  had  proposed, 
and  addressed  ^er  again: — ^**Now, 
lady,  how  can  I  pleasure  you  ?" 

"Thus,"  she  said;  "we  were  aU 
wishing  you  here,  to  make  the  figures 
on  this  Vase  move,  as  if  endowed  with 
life?" 

"  Is  that  alii  I  could  teach  a  child 
to  do  that" 

He  placed  his  instrument  to  his^lips, 
and  began  to  play  a  tuna  which  none 
of  them  had  ever  heard  before.  It  soon 
grew  louder,  and  at  each  return  of  the 
strain  some  fast  and  wilder  nK)vement 
was  added  to  it.  All  eyes  were  fixed 
on  the  Vase,  till,  from  the  very  iatent- 
ness  of  their  looks,  and  the  strong  thril- 
ling of  the  music,  which  they  felt  as  if 
it  shook  the  earth,  they  hardly  knew 
whether  the  marble  remained  immova^ 
ble,  or  even  whether  they  themselves 
were  not  whirled  around  it.  But  after 
some  minutes,  all  were  satisfied  that 
the  figures  actually  glided  on;  the 
Nymphs  and  SatyriB  wove  their  arms 
together  in  the  dance,  and  shook  their 
thyrsuses  and  garlands ;  and  while  the 
music  sank,  so  as  to  be  almost  inaudi- 
ble, the  shapes  completed  their  circle, 
and  were  restored  to  their  former 
places  and  attitudes. 

*•  Wondrous !"  said  all  present ;  t*  he 
is  indeed  a  magician." 

••  This,"  he  replied,  « is  little.  It  is 
but  to  have  learned  an  old-forgotten 
tune,  which  men  of  late  years  seem  to 
have  thoueht  too  good  for  them,  and 
so  have  left  it  to  the  invisible  powers." 

Viola  said  nothing,  but  he  ventured 
to  look  at  her,  and  the  slight  softening 
of  the  eye,  and  the  iaint  flush  upon  her 
cheek,  overpaid  him  for  a  thousand  in- 
cantations. Soon  she  exclaimed,  laugh- 
ingly,—" If  this  be  so  little,  could  you 
not  show  us  some  achievement  of  your 
art  which  you  consider  really  worthy 
of  you?" 

"  Willingly,"  replied  he;  and  drew 
a  single  peculiar  note  from  his  mstni- 
ment.    He  then  bogged  her  to  touch 
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the  ground  beside  him  with  a  sprie  of 
flowered  myrtle  which  she  held  in  ner 
hand.  At  the  sign,  a  fountain  rose 
from  the  earih,  and  formed  a  crystal 
dome  above  the  Magician,  dividing 
him  from  Viola.  Through  its  dazzling 
colors  and  swift  motion  his  form 
could  not  be  distinguished.  Suddenly 
it  sank  again,  and  he  had  vanished. 
Not  a  titice  of  him  remained,  and  the 
water  had  left  no  token  behind  it  but 
a  few  drops  of  dew  upon  the  myrtle — 
'  ipray,  which,  after  a  moment's  pause 
of  astoiTishment,  Viola  kissed  off,  and 
then  laid  the  graceful  branch  in  her 
bosom.  After  this  moment,  the  music 
of  the  pipe  was  again  heard  from  the 
iieighbonng  trees;  the  strain  was 
now  more  remarkable  and  quicker  than 
before.  A  brilliant  humming-bird  shot 
from  the  forest,  and  hovered  above 
the  flowers  of  the  Vase.  None  knew 
what  to  expect ;  but  after  several  mi- 
nutes,  all  started  and  grasped  at  those 
beside  them.  The  Vase  itself  was  now 
changing  its  form.  Amid  the  flowers 
appeared  a  human  face ;  roses,  red 
and  white,  bloomed  on  the  cheeks,  the 
lips  were  like  a  blown  carnation ;  the 
rich  brown  hair  hung  in  clusters  on  the 
neck,  and  was  crowned  with  flowers , 
the  alabaster  sculpture  itself  disap- 
peared, and  the  form  ezfrnnded,  and 
Decame  that  of  a  figure  suitable  to  the 
lovely  head.  The  vision  appeared  to 
move  very  gently  to  the  sound  of  the 
music,  and  to  be  so  slight,  ^that  it 
might  have  risen  into  the  air  upon  the 
evening  breeze.  Suddenly  one  of  the 
ladies  exclaimed, — *•  It  is  Viola  I"  and 
Viola  herself  rose  in  amazement  from 
the  turf,  and  confronted  her  image. 
They  were  {exactly  similar,  except  that 
when  the  setting  sun  shone  on  the 
neck  and  shoulaer  of  the  phantom, 
some  of  the  spectators  thought  the 
flesh  was  slightly  transparent.  Viola 
was  determined  not  to  be  daunted  by 
the  effort  of  power  to  which  she  had 
challenged  the  Magician,  and  looked 
at  the  figure  and  smiled.  The  bloom- 
ing face  smiled  too,  and  bent  slightly 
towards  her;  and  the  lady  could  hardly 
refrain  from  murmuring,  while  she  be- 
held the  copy  of  herself,  •*  How  ex()ui. 
site !  How  lovely !"  With  a  swift  im- 
pulse  she  steppea  forward  to  touch  the 
face  with  hers.  The  music  made  a  loud 
and  yehement  turn,  and  though  to  the 
bystanders  it  seemed  that  Viola  kissed 
the  mouth  of  Viola,  the  lips  and  foce 
that  were  present  to  the  eye  and  fed. 


ing  of  the  maiden  becante  at  the  in- 
stant those  of  the  Maeician.  She 
trembled  and  shrunk  back.  The  mostc 
from  the  thicket  changed  its  tune  and 
character,  and  became  more  irregular 
and  plaintive.  The  magic  form  lost 
its  animation ;  the  flowers  and  the 
alabaster  returned,  and  theNympb  and 
her  thyrsus  were  fixed  again  in  sculp- 
tured beauty.  Viola  stepped  close  to 
the  Vase,  and  leant  her  brow  among 
the  flowers  on  the  brim,  apparently 
sunk  in  reflection.  The  (Hhers  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  in  hasty  words 
and  broken  sentences ;  and  when  tbej 
could  turn  and  look  quietly  round,  tlie 
Magician  was  again  in  their  circle. 
Viola  raised  her  head  with  a  thoaght- 
ful  smile,  still  resting  her  hand  upon 
the  Vase,  and  thanked  nim  for  his  la^ 
bor.  •*  But,"  said  one  of  the  party  to 
him,  **  could  you  reverse  the  charm, 
and  turn  Viola  into  a  vase?" 

••  That  also  I  would  endeavcM"  to  do, 
if  I  had  her  permission." 

"  You  have  it,"  she  answered,  ••  pro- 
vided you  will  not  leave  me  in  that 
shape,  beautiful  as  it  is,  for  I  am  more 
accustomed  to  my  own." 

"No,"  he  said,  "if  I  may  but  ap- 
proach  the  vase  and  touch  it,  I  can 
answer  for  again  accomplishing  your 
transformation." 

She  nodded  her  assent  cheerfuDy, 
and  again  he  touched  his  instrument 
He  stood  before  her,  and  fixed  bis 
deep  dark  eyes  on  hers,  which  hardly 
sustained  the  look.  To  the  thought 
of  those  around,  the  fortnn  oi  bodi 
expanded  and  grew  half  luminous  in 
the  twilight.  The  music  which  he 
now  produced,  though  not  loud,  was 
so  keen  and  melting  that,  it  passed 
through  the  very  hearts,  and  brains, 
and  limbs  of  all,  and  trembled  in  eveiy 
fibre  of  their  fingers.  It  swelled  and 
complicated  its  volume,  and  seemed 
to  grow  upward  from  the  pipe,  and 
spin  around  like  a  huge  pillar  be- 
tween earth  and  sky.  And  now  it 
was  heard  to  come,  riot  merely  from 
the  instrument,  but  from  the  nandi^ 
and  head,  and  whole  figure  of  the 
player,  and  every  hair  of  his  long 
black  locks  gave  forth  a  stream  of  me- 
lody— ^Viola  was  rooted  to  the  ground, 
but  sheok  and  wavered  likb  a,  tree  ia 
a  strong  wind.  In  a  few  seconds  the 
breathing,  glowing  maiden  sank  into  a 
flower-crowned  vase,  as  graceful  tod 
noble  as  the  other  which  it  complete- 
ly resembled.    The  Magidan  seemed 
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exhausted  by  his  efibrts,  and  fell  softly 
on  the  grass  with  his  pipe  beside  him. 
One  of  viola's  frieads  whispered  her 
compaaioDs,  "  Now  were  it  a  jest  to 
prevcDt  him  from  a|)proachiDg,  and 
thus  retain  her  for  a  time  as  she  is/' 
All  assented,  and  forming  a  ring  be- 
tween the  Magician  and  the  trans- 
formed damsel,  they  danced  laughing 
around,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  approach.  He  gazed  at  them 
a  moment,  rose,  and  took  water  in  his 
hand  from  a  fountain  near  him,  and 
scattered  it  over  them.  Instantly  they 
sank  in  sleep  on  the  green  tun,  and 
the  last  dim  ray  of  sunset  fell  on  their 
Tepose.  He  then  began  to  whisper 
music  on  his  pipe,  rather  than  to  play 
it,  drew  near  gently  to  the  vase,  and 
gathering  a  sprip  of  myrtle  from  the 

girland,  placed  it  next  his  heart.  The 
dy  swiftly  emerged  from  her  en- 
chantment, and  stood  beside  him  in 
the  dear  night 

**  Viola,  can  yo'u  forgive  me  1" 

*♦  For  what  transgression  V  she  en- 
quired. *'  I  have  been  but  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  dream." 

**Was  it  a  happy  one  1"  said  the 
Magician. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
a  moment  before  she  replied. 

•*  Not  painful.  But  what  is  your  of- 
fence r 

••HaVe  you  not  lost  your  myrtle  V* 

She  felt  for  it,  and  blushed  to  find  it 
missing. 

**  Was  it  for  this  that  you  said  it  was 
necessary  you  should  approach  me  in 
order  to  restore  me  to  raypresentformi" 

He  colored,  smiled,  and  said,  **  you 
have  guessed  well.  But  you  have  not 
yet  granted  me  pardon." 

She  held  out  her  hand ;  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips  :  and  she  questioned  him 
anew. 

••  Tell  me  why  you  selected  me  for 
Ae  object  of  your  art,  instead  of  call- 
ing some  of  your  legion  of  phantoms 
oat  of  nothing  r 

**  Have  you,"  he  replied,  "  no  feel- 


ing in  your  heart  which  makes  you  of 
greater  importance  to  me  than  the 
fairest  spirit  that  ever  shot  from  a 
star  to  earth  1"  He  paused  for  an  in- 
stant ;  and  as  she  made  no  answer,  he 
continued  :  ^  Icouldindeed  have  called 
a  multitude  of  beings  out  of  air,  all  ex- 
quisite, all  different,  but  I  could  not 
have  given  any  of  them  a  human  heart 
to  love  me :  and  you  are  the  first  I  have 
found  whom  I  could  love,  and  having 
in  yourself  an  answering  affection." 

«•  Will  you  not  release  our  friends  t" 
asked  Viola. 

**  They  will  wake,"  said  he,  "  at  the 
risine  of  the  moon." 

When  the  moon  rose  they  awoke, 
but  Viola  and  the  Magician  had  de- 
parted from  the  Palace  of  l^f organa. 
Their  friends  found  lingering  in  their 
ears  the  fragments  of  a  chant  which 
they  imagined  they  must  have  heard 
during  their  sleep,  and  of  which  this 
was  the  purport : 


Into  the  world  of  life  away ! 

Away  from  the    valley   of  pleasant 

dreams; 
Through  change  and  sorrow  we  now 

shall  stray. 
Where  time  no  longer  a   sun-flash 

seems. 

2. 

Away  from  the  blooming  hours  of  joy 
That  ne'er  were  loaded  wKh  care  or 

pain; 
Prom  a  land  where  earth  was  all  a  toy. 
And  nought  was  real  enough  for  man. 

3. 
We  shall  struggle,  andtoil,and  mourn, 
Our  sky  will  oAen  be  dark  above, 
But  within  us  the  flame  of  song  shall 

burn. 
And  still  it  will  be  our  bliss  to  love. 


H. 

bvnlowe's  books. 


The  following  narrative  is  extracted  and  arranged  from  papers  preserved 

in College,  Oxford,  and  containrog  the  Memoirs  of  a  Clergyman  who 

was  its  head  durmg  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

In  the  Cdlege  was  an  old  build-   unoccupied.     Two  or  three  rooms 
iiV»  the  greater  part  of  which  was  were  waste,  or  filled  only  with  lumber. 
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One  or  two  contained  a  collection  of 
old  books,  which  remaioed  there  apart 
from  the  college  library,  because  their 
contents  were  supposed  either  obsotiete 
or  pernicious.  These  were  called, 
from  the  name  of  a  master  of  the  Col- 
lege in  old  times,  Benlowe*s  books. 
He  had  bequeathed  to  the  society  con- 
siderable estates,  and  had  set  apart  a 
small  stipend  for  the  librarian  who 
should  have  charge  of  the  collection, 
and  who  was  always  to  be  an  under- 
graduate. The  receiver  of  this  salary 
usually  occupied  t^o  rooms,  opening 
with  those  reserved  for  the  books,  and 
his  was  the  onlyinhabited  apartment  in 
the  building.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  university  there  was  no  librarian 
for  this  collection;  a  state  of  things 
which  will  be  easily  understood  by 
those  who  shall  learn  the  history  of  its 
previous  guardians.  I  was  extremely^ 
poor,  and  hearing  of  the  stipend  al- 
lowed to  the  holder  of  the  post,  I  ap- 
plied for  it  to  the  then  Fellows. 
The  senior  of  them  sent  for  me,  told 
me  that  there  were  various  idle  un- 
pleasant rumors  on  the  subject  of  the 
Duilding  and  the  books;  but  added, 
that  the  situation  was  at  my  service  if 
I  chose  to  accept  it,  and  to  reside  in 
the  untenanted  apartment.  I  readily 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  soon  removed  to 
my  new  abode. 

I  had  spent  two  or  three  weeks  in 
it  when  I  began  to  be  inqusitive  as  to 
the  duties  or  my  office  of  librarian. 
I  found  that  tne  door  between  my 
rooms  and  the  rest  of  the  building  had 
been  locked  for  years,  and  the  old 
man  who  had  spoken  to  me  about  the 
situation  I  then  filled,  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  have  it  opened.  At  length, 
however,  he  gave  mo  the  key,  and  1 
soon  took  an  opportunity  of  entering 
the  old  library.  U  consisted  of  two 
rooms,  one  large,  and  one  beyond  it, 
much  snudler,  both  fitted  up  in  a  very 
ancient  and  desolate  fashion.  The 
shelves  were  filled  with  mouldering 
volumes,  deeply  cased  in  dust  and 
cobwebs.  On  the  massy  worm-eaten 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  lar^  room 
lay  a  bookstand,  and  on  it  a  thin  quar- 
to volume  bound  in  dark  red  velvet, 
I  opened  this,  and  found  it  to  be  near. 
ly  tilled  with  writing,  evidently  by  dif. 
ferent  hands.  The  contents,  on  a 
hasty  glance,  appeared  to  be  curious : 
and  as  the  daylight  which  penetrated 
through  the  dark  and  narrow  windows 
was  almost  spent,  and  the  chapeUbell 


was  ringing,  I  secured  my  prize,  and 
without  examining  any  of  the  other 
volumea,lefl  the  library  and  re-entered 
my  apartment.  The  look  of  the  rooms 
I  had  just  b€«n  in  was  so  drear3r  ihat 
I  closed  the  door,  and  secured  it  be- 
hind  me.  As  soon  as  the  chapel  ser- 
vice was  done,  I  returned  to  the  peru- 
sal of  the  old  volume,  which  indeed 
had  often  occurred  to  my  thoughts 
even  during  the  prayers.  From  the 
fragments  or  description  and  narrative 
contained  in  it  I  learned  the  following 
history. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  a  yoang 
man  of  the  name  of  Beaumont  was 
keeper  of  Benlowe's  books.    For  the 
first  two  years  of  his  residence  in  Ox- 
ford he  attended  assiduously  to  the 
prescribed  studies.    He  then  began  lb 
addict  himself  peculiarly  to  Natural 
Philosophy.  After  examining  for  some 
time  the  simpler  and  more  obvious  ma- 
terials and  relations  of  things,  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  plants  and  mine- 
rals, and  the  figures  and  courses  of  the 
stars,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
learn  the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature,and 
to  obtain  the  higher  powers  which  suc- 
cessful enquirers  are  said  to  have  won 
in  such  pursuits.  He  was  puzzled  and 
perpetually  baffled  in  these  abstrose 
re8earches,and  was  often  almost  ready 
to  give  up  his  object  in  despair.    In 
this    humor   he  was  sitting  late  at 
nig;ht,  with  a  small  lamp  b^ide  him, 
and  looking  despondingly  at  the  in- 
efficient  instruments  and  useless  qml- 
terials  which  he  had  employed,  when 
a   light  burst  on  him  from  behind, 
liooktng  round,  he  saw  that  the  door, 
which  had  been  closed  for  man^  years 
between  his  chamber  and  the  library, 
had  now  flown  open.    The  li^ht  came 
from  the  room  beyond ;  and  in  it  a  fe- 
male figure  was  standingwithonefio^r 
on  her  lip,  and  beckoning  to  him  wirh 
the  other.     Beaumont   sat  for  some 
moments  in  amazement*  and  then  rose 
and   slowly  drew   near  to  the  door- 
way.   The  lady  seemed  beautiful,  but 
her  features  were  partly  shaded  by  a 
dark  veil,  and  a  full  crimson  robe  fell 
in  heavy  folds  around  her  apparently 
youthful  form.     As   the  student  ad- 
vanced  she  smilud  sliffhtiy,  and  be 
entered  the  library.     She  became  his 
instructress  in  the  mysterious  scienoeB 
that  he  loved ;  and  with  her  he  exa- 
mined  the   volumes  on  the  shelves, 
which   were  all  filled  with  akhymjr 
and  physical  wisdom.  Under  her  go^ 
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dance  be  tortured  and  dissolved  what* 
ever  rarest  substance  those  sage  au- 
thors referred  to,  and  labored  in  the 
dazzling  hope  of  at  length  wresting 
the  inmost  principles  of  life  from  the 
elemental  remains,  as  he  supposed 
them,  to  which  he  reduced  the  sub* 
stances  of  nature.  Having  spent  se- 
veral  months  in  these  enquiries,  he  was 
found  in  the  old  library  a  corpse.  He 
lav  beside  his  extinguished  furnace,  in 
which  was  acrucible  containing  asmall 
portion  of  line  gold.  But  whether 
this  was  the  result  of  a  last  successful 
ezperimcntf  or  by  what  other  means 
it  had  been  obtained,  no  one  could 
discover.  A  volume  on  the  table  ex« 
hibited  many  recipes  and  cabalistical 
sentences,  together  with  notes  descri- 
biiu;  his  successive  hopes  and  fears, 
and  some  of  the  strange  incidents  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

The  apartments  were  now  shut 
up  /or  several  years.  But  at  last  a 
jouDg  man  was  appointed  to  the 
nominal  office  of  librarian  over  Beipi- 
bwe's  books.  Davenant  was  not  a 
laborious  student*  but  of  a  flowing 
ooortesy,  and  a  lively  ,and  beautifiu 
&ncy,  a  poet  with  the  dew  of  Castalia 
fresh  on  his  lip.  Bright  and  chang- 
ing pictures  floated  for  ever  before  his 
^es.  His  outward  circumstances,  the 
real  world  around,  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing to  him,  for  he  had  wings,  and 
ooold  removeTat  will  to  Atlantis  and 
ftybry-land.  The  dull  course  of  his 
oollege  often  wearied  him.  He  would 
Ainimve  escaped  from  the  regular 
return  of  stated  and  ungrateful  em- 
ployments.  Whole  davs  would  he 
spend  in  the  fields  and  woods  away 
vpm  all  thought  of  the  university.  At 
night  he  would  leave  his  chamber,  and 
wander  up  and  down  the  college  gar- 
dens,  watchine  the  stars  and  the  glow- 
worms, and  listening  to  the  nightin- 
gale. On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
fancied  that  he  saw  a  deam  of  light 
from  a  window  of  the  old  library,  and 
drawmg  nearer,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  heard  a  voice  singing  in  a  low 
tone  some  ancient  song.  He  hastened 
in,  and  seizing  whatever  instruments 
were  at  hand  ,forced  open  the  entrance. 
The  large  outer  room,  as  seen  by  the 
rooonlighl,  was  swept,  adorned  and 
tapestried.  As  he  approached  the 
smaller  chamber,  he  heard  the  voice 
louder  and  even  sweeter  than  before. 
He  opened  the  door  with  a  touch,  and 
found  himself  in  a  lady's  bower,  more 


splendid  than  his  fairest  visions.  She 
herself  was  lovely  as  a  nymph,  and 
gorgeous  as  a  queen.  A  small  coro- 
net of  diamonds  sparkled  on  her  thick 
brown  hair  ;  a  necklace  of  rubies  sur- 
rounded her  white  throat.  She  was 
embroidering  on  cloth  of  gold  a  picture 
of  the  flowers  which  bloomed  in  a  vase 
beside  her. 

She  blushed  as  he  entered,  but  did 
not  seem  astonished  ;  and  when  she 
had  motioned  him  to  a  low  seat  near 
her,  he  entreated  that  she  would  not 
cease  her  song.  She  replied  that  she 
must  first  offer  him  hospitality,  and 
poured  some  rich  red  wine  from  ah 
emerald  flask  into  a  small  goblet,  and 
raising  it  to  her  lips,  then  offered  it 
to  him.  He  d  rank  the  delicious  juice, 
and  she  seemed  to  him  lovelier  than 
before.  I  have  done  much  for  you, 
she  said,  in  tasting  the  eoblet,  for  the 
odors  of  my  flowers  is  all  the  nourish- 
ment and  all  the  beveraee  I  require. 
Thus  speaking,  she  took  from  her 
nosegay  a  beautiful  rose,  smelt  it,  and 
offered  it  to  him.  She  then  sang  for 
him  in  her  rich  low  tones  one  verse 
after  another,  and  soon  struck  into 
a  wild  and  pasisionate  love-song  to  an 
imaginary  mistress,  composed  by  Da- 
venant himself,  but  whicn  he  did  not 
know  that  any  one  had  ever  heard. 
Thenceforth  he  was  her  frequent  visi- 
tor. S^e  showed  him  in  the  volumes 
of  the  library,  which  were  all  appa- 
rently poems  and  romances  many  an 
amorous  and  antique  strain,  which 
charmed  him  far  away  to  the  lost 
islands  and  golden  shores  of  chivaly 
and  love.  One  day  a  runnor  spread 
through  the  college  that  Davenant  was 
not  in  his  rooms,  and  could  not  be 
found.  His  tutor  hurried  in  search  of 
him  and  passing  through  his  apart- 
ment into  the  old  library,  found  his 
fmpil  there  seated  on  the  floor,  with  a 
arge  volume  before  him.  This  con- 
tained various  old  rent-rolls,  and  by- 
gone leases  of  land,  which  the  unhappy 
student  maintained  to  be  Sir  Tristram's 
Autograph  of  the  songs  composed  by 
him  in  honor  of  La  Bella  Isonde, 
during  his  wanderings  in  the  forest, 
which,  as  Davenant  said  were  the 
more  precious,  because  Tristram'  was 
the  best  minstrel  of  all  the  knights  of 
4he  Round  Table.  He  read  as  if  from 
the  book,  in  which  assuredly  no  such 
matter  was  to  be  found,.many  frag- 
ments of  ballads  and  songs  reaUy  very 
moving.    Beside  him  lay  anc^her  and 
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much  smaller  volume,  io  which  he 
teemed  to  have  written  down  at  diffe- 
rent  times  much  amorous  poetry  in 
praise  of  a  F^iry  mistress,  mingled 
with  histories  of  their  loves.  He  was 
removed  from  the  university,  and  con- 
fined in  an  hospital  for  maniacs  ;  and 
the  library  was  instantly  closed  again, 
as  well  as  the  other  rooms  in  the  same 
huildiDg. 

Many  years  now  passed  awa^,  and 
the  library  and  its  dependencies  re- 
mained unoccupied,  and  even  unen- 
tered. It  would  probably  have  been 
pulled  down,  but  Uiat  the  possession  of 
ODDsiderable  estates  by  the  college  was 
dependent,  under  the  will  of  Benlowe, 
OQ  the  maintenance  of  the  structure 
that  bore  his  name.  The  tales  with 
regard  to  it  became  in  the  course  of 
time,  less  distinct  and  terrible,  and  the 
daihr  increasing  influence  of  the  recent 
Beformation  on  the  minds  of  men, 
more  and  more  indisposed  them  to  con- 
fer  importance  on  ancient  legends.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Blizabetb,  the  college  being  crowded 
with  students,  the  apartments  of  which 
I  have  before  spoken  was  opened,  its 
dilapidation  repaired,  and  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Tindall  was  in- 
stalled as  librarian.  He  had  been 
educated  by  a  divine  of  severe  prin- 
cdplee,  and  was  remarked  for  more 
than  a  usual  share  of  gloom  and 
aeoetism.  He  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  diligence  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  theological  wrtU 
ings,  and  performed  his  religious  ex- 
ercises wiin  &rvid  devotion  and  self- 
denying  austerity.  His  health,  after  a 
time,  gave  way,  and  he  became  melan- 
choly and  timorous.  He  believed  that 
he  was  haunted  hj  visions— that  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  was  hidden 
from  him  by  a  blacknand  which  cover- 
ed every  page  the  moment  he  opened 
it— that  his  name  was  excluded  from 
the  Book  of  life— that  it  had  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  not  been  born. 
Durkness  and  deep  horror  fell  on  him ; 
he  loathed  the  sun,  which  served,  as  he 
thought,  only  to  light  tbe  road  to 
man's  destruction ;  and  he  shut  him- 
self up  for  the  most  part  in  bis  own 
chamber.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
had  spent  a  day  in  listless  employ- 
ment and  drearv  lamentation.  After 
nightfall  he  threw  himself  on  the 
floor,  and  addressing  the  Prince  of 
Evil,  exclaimed,  **  Oh  \  wouldst  thou 
but  seize  me  at  once,  and  drag  me 


¥rith  thee  to  perdition,  then  should  I 
know  the  worst,  and  be  freed  from 
this  devouring  uncertainty !" 

He  felt  a  hand  touch  hisliehtly, 
and,  starting  to  his  feet,  found  that  a 

Sab  maiden,  in  a  dark  and  nunlike 
ress,  was  standing  before  him  dose 
to  tbe  open  door  of  the  library.  Her 
hair  was  parted  ^nnoothly  on  her  white 
forehead,  and  hune  long  and  unadorn- 
ed behind  her.  Her  mild  grey  e^es, 
unshaded  by  anyhead-dress,wereraed 
on  him  with  a  look  of  malancholy  sym- 
pathy. She  signed  to  him  to  fbllov 
her,  and  passed  through  the  library 
into  the  closet  beyond  her,  which  was 
fitted  up  like  a  cell.  On  the  smafl 
table  a  taper  burnt  beside  an  op^ 
Bible,  and  two  rude  chairs  were  placed 
near  it  with  a  small  mat  before  each 
— apparently  intended  for  kneeling. 
Tindall  followed  her  as  if  in  a  dream. 
She  sat  down,  sighed  deeplv,  rested 
her  head  on  her  hands,  and  turned 
away  her  eyes. 

**  In  tne  name  of  Him  who  is  ho- 
liest, tell  me,"  he  exclaimed,  ''I  cop- 
jure  you,  who  you  are,  and  wherefore 
you  are  come  to  me !" 

**It  matters  not,"  she  replied, 
**  to  know  how  those  are  named  whose 
days  are  numbered,  and  their  lives 
running  on  to  sure  destruction.  Why 
disquiet  ourselves  in  the  vain  shadow 
of  mis  world,  with  its  idle  names  and 
unrighteous  distinctions  1  Is  it  not 
enough  to  know  that  we,  formed  in 
wrath  and  born  in  evil,  must  yet  stind 
before  the  eternal  Holy  One?  We 
are  both,  all,  given  over  to  despair ; 
therefore  must  thou  and  I  despair  to- 
gether. What  is  left  to  the  miserable 
children  of  Adam  but  to  read  in  this 
volume  the  record  of  our  own  h<^>e- 
less  condemnation?" 

She  turned  to  the  book  before  her, 
and  pointed  to  him  witl)  slow  finger 
and  dreadful  words,  page  on  pa^je, 
which  seemed  to  him  all  fraught  with  . 
misery.  Day  af^er  day  she  instructed 
him  in  tbe  same  black  and  impioos 
lesson.  From  many  books  in  the  Ir- 
brary,  of  which  the  whole  contents 
were  theological  controversy  or  reli- 
gious biography,  she  produced  hastOy 
expositions,  denunciations  of  unlimited 
vengeance,  or  the  confessions  of  those 
who,  afler  a  season  of  repose,  fell  into 
despair,  in  which  they  perished.  To- 
gether the  youth  and  the  woman  sanf 
tne  songs  of  a  desolate  captivity,  ana 
bewail^  the  infiniteness  of  the  gulf 
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between  them  and  heaven.  At  length 
TJDdall  broke  out  one  evening  in  the 
College  chapel  with  fVantic  expressions 
of  ^tult  and  despair.  On  being  con- 
\eyed  to  his  chamber  he  was  found  to 
be  in  a  dangerous  fever,  which  afflicted 
him  for  several  week«?.  He  had  hardly 
regained  a  slight  degree  of  hedlth 
when  he  made  his  escape  from  his  at- 
tendants, and  wandered  to  the  Conti- 
nent, where  he  spent  years  in  self-ma- 
ceration and  horrible  penances,  and  in 
journeying  from  shrine  to  shrine.  He 
was  still,  however,  a  young  man  when 
he  returned  to  England,  in  the  dress 
and  character  of  a  priest,  and  was  exe- 
cuted for  conspiracy  against  the  life 
of  Elizabeth. 


From  that  time  Benlowe*s  ImHd^ 
ing  had  no  occupant  till  1  became  a 
member  of  the  College.  My  mind 
was  80  affocted  by  these  remarkable 
circumstances  that,  on  becoming  ^c^ 
quainted  with  them,  1  fell  on  my  knees 
and  prayed  fiervently  to  be  preserved 
from  temptation.  I  know  not  how 
long  I  was  employed  in  this  way ;  but 
I  was  roused  bv  the  noise  and  smoke 
of  burning  in'  the  room.  I  found  Uiat 
my  neglected  candle  had  communi- 
cated with  the  papers  on  my  table. 
The  whole  room  was  soon  involved  in 
flames,  which  rapidly  extended  to  the 
rest  of  the  structure.  No  vestige  of  it 
now  remains. 


THB    mVOLUNTAST    EXPERIMEWTALIST. 


Ths  destruction  by  fire  of  the  dis- 
tillery of  Mr.  B in  Dublin,'  some 

time  since,  will  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  of  your  Irbh  readers*  A 
circumstance  happened  to  me  on  the 
night  of  that  event,  which,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  altogether  unprecedented,  I 
will  now  relate.  I  am  a  medical  man, 
residing  in  Dublin,  and,  on  the  night 
in  question,  was  returning  about  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Harod's  Cross,  where  I 
had  been  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tering of  a  hot  bath  to  a  patient,  when 
the  reflection  of  the  fire  on  the  sky  to 
the  northwest  attracted  mv  attention, 

and  drew  me  to  the  spot.    Af  r.  B 's 

distillery  consisted  principally  of  one 
long  and  lofty  building,  the  western 
tnd  of  which  was  connected  with  a 
considerable  pile  of  stores  and  offices 
that  abutted  on  it  at  right  angles,  with 
a  large  addition,  nearlv  similarly  situa- 
ted at  the  eastern  end,  which  was  juist 
then  in  progress  of  erection.  Wnen 
I  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  court-yard 
presented  a  very  animating  spectacle. 
Three  engines  poured  their  streams 
on  the  centre  pile  of  building,  while 
two  others  played  on  the  cross'  and 
window  lattices  of  the  adjoming  stores, 
vhich^were  momentarily  catching  fire, 
and  as  fast  extinguished.  The  court- 
yard was  in  a  swim  with  water;  which 
flawed  back  the  light  with  an  unsteady 
hut  dazzling  reflection,  as  the  firemor^ 
splashed  through  it  ankle-deep.  The 
(^taifls  of  thesevercd  gangs,  mounted 


on  their  respective  engines,  stood  over 
the  heads  of  the  laboring  crowd, 
cheering  on  the  exertions  of  the  pump- 
ers below,  oi'  shouting  their  directions 
to  the  firemen  alofl,  where  they  ap- 
peared plying  their  hatchets  at  an  im- 
mense height  among  the  smoke  and  , 
embers.  Excited  by  the  animation  of 
the  scene,  I  took  an  active  part  in  the 
exertions  of  those  around  mc,  and  soon  • 
became  thoroughly]  heated,  as  well  as 
wetted  in  the  service.  Among  other 
duties  undertaken  by  the  volunteers 
with  whom  I  had  associated  myself  ' 
was  the  removal  of  a  number  of  casks, 
to  get  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  a  platform  of  masonry  buUt 
round  a  large  copper  boiler  in  the  un- 
finished end  of  the  building.  Over 
this  platform  there  was  a  scaffoldinff 
resting  at  one  side  on  the  part;^  wall 
which  separated  the  new  portion  of 
the  works  from  that  which  was  already 
on  fire ;  and  through  the  holes  in  this 
party  wall  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
beams  were  inserted,  the  flames  were 
now  communicating.  I  had  crossed 
twice  in  safety,  and  was  about  to 
venture  a  third  time,  when  one  of  the 
bystanders,  who  had  witnessed  my 
exertions,  directed  my  attention  to  the 
dangerous  condition  of  these  timbers, 
several  of  their  points  of  support  bein^ 
already  burned  awav.  so  that  the  scali^. 
folding  hung  smouldering  and  half- 
suspended  from  the  new  brick  work; 
ana  threatened  to  pull  down  a  great 
part  of  the  walls  on  each  side  m  Its 
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descent,  which  could  not  now  be  far 
distant.  I  thanked  my  friendly  warner 
for  his  advice,  and  had  taken  it  so 
far  as  to  retire  a  few  steps  from  the 
inconvenient  neighborhood  of  the 
flames,  when  one  of  the  firemen  of  the 

N Insurance  Company  got  up  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  platform,  and 
signed  for  some  one  to  come  to  his  as* 
sistance.  I  gave  a  look  at  the  nodding 
timbers  above ;  they  seemed  still  too 
deeply  bedded  in  the  masonry  of  the 
one  building  to  give  me.  any  appre- 
hension of  immediate  danger.  I  ran 
up  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  platform 
on  that  side ;  but,  just  as  I  gained  the 
lop,  a  heavy  fall  of  masonry  took 
place  from  the  angle  of  the  pile  near- 
ly overhead.  I  escaped  by  tne  merest 
chance,  but  the  ladder  was  dashed  in 
fragments,  and  the  rush  of  smoke  and 
flame  that  followed  through  the  breach 
thus  opened  completely  hid  the  pros- 
pect  on  the  side  from  which  I  had 
ascended.  I  became  confused,  and 
rushed  forward,  hardly  knowing 
where  I  ran ;  but  I  had  scarcely 
taken  three  steps  in  advance,  when  I 
heard  the  prolonged  tearing  crash  of 
the  timbers  overhead,  and  next  mo- 
ment saw  the  beams  topple,  and  the 
bricks  and  dust  rise  about  their  ends 
»in  another  instant  I  must  have  been 
crushed  to  pieces  (pushed  perhaps 
with  the  red  end  of  a  beam),  for  they 
were  already  descending  before  me — 
when  the  mouth  of  the  open  vessel, 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
bedded  in  the  masonry  at  my  feet, 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  not  more 
than  three  feet  across;  the  chances 
were  that  the  long  timbers  would 
fall  athwart,  not  into  it.  There  was 
an  ample  concave  below,  as  appeared 
by  the  broad  reflection  of  light  on  the 
new  copper  of  its  sides.  Without 
bestowing  a  thought  on  how  I  was  to 

fet  out,  I  dropped  at  once  to  the 
ottom  of  the  hollow  chamber.  The 
metal  reverberated,  and  the  echoing 
sphere  rung  round  me  fur  a  moment 
with  a  brazen  clang-— then  crash, 
crash,  with  the  din  of  thunder,  down 
came  the  blazins  timbers — driving — 
rolling —  rebounding  —  smashing  all 
before  them!  I  thought  the  copper 
would  be  crushed  flat,  but  the  mason- 
ry in  which  it  was  bedded  protected 
it.  One  beam  pitched  end-foremost 
on  the  exposed  neck  of  the  vessel; 
the  metal  yielded,  and  drew  out  as 
before  the  first  8tril|:e  of  a  huge  punch 


— ^the  whole  concave  groaned,  and  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  mc.    In- 
stinctively I  strove  to  cling  lo  the  aide 
of  the  vessel — there  was  nothing  to 
hold  on  by,  and  I  reeled  back  to  the 
little  spot  of   level   footio|r    in    the 
bottom,  conscious,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  was  in  a  trap^  out  of  lo&tcl 
there  was  no  escape,    I  had  no  time 
for  reflection,  for  a  shower  of  rubbidi 
pattering  on  the  head  of  the  vessel, 
and  falling    in    through    its  moulh, 
drove  me  ag-ain  to  seek  for  shelter  at 
one   side.     How  I  clung  so  long,  I 
cannot   tell;    but  I  did   eucceed  in 
fastening  m^^self  to  the  overhanging 
concave,  until  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bricks  and  mortar  had  fallen  in. 
Immediately  after,  the  main  wall  of 
the  burning  building— the  only  bar« 
rier  between  the  space  immediately 
above  me  and  the  flames  —  gave  a 
crack,  and  tumbled  over  to  the  other 
side,  causing  such  a  concussion  as 
made  the  very  mortar  leap  off   the 
floor  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  that,  for  a 
time,  obscured  everv  thing    around 
me.    Expecting  each  moment  to  be 
my  last,  with  the  instinct  of  one  who 
awaits  a  blow  which  he  cannot  avoid, 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  stooped  my  heml, 
shrinkine  together,  a.   may  well  be 
imagined,  and   trembling'  in    ev^y 
limb.     The  first  thine:  that  roused  me 
was   the   glare   of  Tight   from    the 
flames,  which  now,  unconfiocd  by  any 
partition,   rolled  overhead,    flapping 
and  laboring  in  the  air,  with  such 
breadth  and  intensity,  that  their  re- 
flection made  the  whole  concave  in 
which  I  stood  as  bright  ns  the  inside 
of  a  gilt  cup.    I  gave  myself  up  to 
despair  when  1  contenipl&ted  the  nery 
torrent  which  now  over-canopied  me 
— embers  were  foiling  from  its  borders 
like  flakes  of  snow — a  sound  like  the 
roaring  of  hungr^r  lions   proceeded 
from  the  midst  of  it — the  heat,  when 
I  turned  my  face  towards  it,  was  in- 
tolerable—and I  felt  that  to  look  at  Uie 
sphere  of  burnished  metal  round  me 
would  soon  melt  the  eyes  out  of  my 
head.    But  it  was  only  the  G  rst  flay  of 
the  fire,  tossed  about  as  it  was  by  the 
fall  of  the  gable,  that  supplied  a  bo^ 
of  flame  so  huge  and  intense,  and  tuf 
presence  of  mind  gradually  returned 
as  I  found  that  its  fury  had  soon  so  far 
abated  as  to  enable  me  to  bear  the  mi- 
tigated glare  from  the  metal  around 
me  with  comparative  fortitude. 
I  now  began  to  consider  some  roesos 
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of  escape.  The  vessel  was  a  hollow 
sphere  of  about  fourteen  feet  in  dia- 
meter, perfectly  smooth,  except  at 
the  joinings  of  the  metal  plates  of 
which  it  was  comoosed  ;  but  the  head^ 
of  the  rivets  which  held  these  together 
afforded  no  more  hold  than  just 
enough  to  enable  me  to  get  footing  a 
Tory  little  way  up  the  curve  at  one 
side,  out  of  the  immediate  glare  of  the 
flame  that  beat  full  upon  the  bottom. 
The  only  aperture,  except  the  orifice 
at  top,  was  that  by  which  the  contents 
were  intended  to  be  drawn  off,  but 
this  was  not  much  wider  than  the 
mouth  of  a  large  tumbler.  To 
clamber  out  without  the  assistance 
of  a  ladder,  or  rope  fastened  from 
above,  was  impossible.  Had  there 
been  a  ledge  on  the  rim  of  the  open- 
ing through  which  I  had  descended  I 
would  not  have  desoaired,  for  the 
clothes  I  wore  would  nave  furnished 
materials  for  a  rope  strong  enough  to 
support  my  weieht,  and  one  of  the 
loose  bricks  that  lay  at  my  feet  would 
have  given  me  the  means  of  making 
it  fast  above.  I  tried  the  experiment 
with  a  brick-bat  attached  to  one  of 
my  suspenders,  but  though  I  easily 
swung  it  over.' the  rim  there  was  no 
ledge  for  it  to  catch  on,  and  I  was 
forosd  to  givb  up  all  hopes  of  escap- 
ing in  that  way.  I  had  now  in  a 
great  measure  recovered  my  presence 
of  mind,  for  I  perceived  that  there  was 
no  longer  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  flames  above,  and  I  knew 
that  the  mass  of  brickwork  which 
surrounded  mj  prison  was  sufficient  to 
protect  me  from  all  effects  of  tha 
Durning  ruins  of  the  scaffold  around. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  alread''' 
used  every  effort  to  make  myself 
heard  by  the  crowd,  both  by  shouting 
at  the  top  of  my  voice  and  beating  the 
sides  of  my  prison ;  but  such  was  the 
noise  caused  by  the  cracklinfi;  and 
roaring  of  the  flames  which  still  sur- 
rounded mo  on  every  side — for  the 
ruins  of  the  scaffolding  burned  fiercely 
where  they  fell,  and  strewed  the  whole 

Sitform  with  fire — that  either  I  had 
1^  to  make  myself  heard,  or  could 
not  hear  the  cries  of  those  whom  I 
called  to  in  reply.  Seeing,  then,  that 
I  had  no  chance  of  an  immediate 
escape,  1  made  up  mr  mind  to  com- 
po8e  myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
wait  till  the  fire  should  burn  itself 
oat  and  leave  a  passage  for  my 
reicae. 
yoL.XLiL  48 


I  had  remained  in  this  resigned 
state  for  some  time  when  the  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  perhaps 
if  1  called  through  the  aperture  of  the 
stop-cock,  mentioned  above,  my  voice 
might  be  heard.  The  opening  was 
in  the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
I  had  to  kneel  down  on  the  rubbish  to 
apply  my  mouth  to  it.  My  knees  did 
not  come  in  contact  with  the  metal, 
and  my  hands  were  defended  by  thick 

f  loves  thoroughly  wetted,  so  that  till 
brought  my  face  close  to  the  aper- 
ture, I  had  no  suspicion  of  the  dread- 
ful truth  that  I  was  now  to  learn — the 
copper  was  so  hot  that  I  could  not 
bear  it  against  my  skin !  I  started  to 
my  feet,  every  pulse  flying  with  con- 
sternation. I  dare  not  think  of  my  si- 
tuation. I  rushed  desperately  up  the 
sides  of  my  prison.  I  might  as  well 
have  tried  to  scale  the  vault  of  (he 
sky.  I  shouted,  I  screamed  ibr  as- 
sistance — the  crackling  growl  of  the 
conflagration  was  my  only  reply.  I 
sat  down  on  the  little  pile  of  rubbish 
that  formed  the  centre  of  what  1  now 
felt  was  fast  becoming  a  brazen  fur- 
nace in  which  I  was  to  be  tried,  and 
endeavored  to  think.  I  put  my  hand 
to  my  forehead ;  I  was  bathed  in  a 
cold  sweat ;  I  pulled  the  thermometer 
I  hhd  been  using,  in  tempering  my 
patient's  bath,  out  of  my  pocket,  it 
stood  at  105o  !  I  placed  the  bulb  of  it 
on  the  metal ;  when  I  had  touched  It, 
the  mercury  rose  with  a  rapidity  that 
threatened  to  burst  the  tube,  and  I 
took  it  away,  terrified  at  what  I  saw, 
and  afraid  to  witness  the  whole  truth. 
After  sitting:  for  some  moments  trem- 
bling and  inactive,  I  burst  into  tears. 
I  was,  I  confess,  quite  unmanned  at 
the  prospect  of  the  torments  I  must  en- 
dure, if,  as  I  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect, the  metal  around  me  should  be- 
come red  hot  My  weakness,  if  weak- 
ness it  could  be  called»  prepared  me, 
however,  for  seeking  strength  in  pray- 
er ;  and  I  prayed  with  a  fervor  long  a 
stranger  to  my  breast,  that  God  would 
erant  me  fortitude  to  bear  the  trial  he 
had  prepared  for  me ;  and  I  thank  God 
1  did  not  pray  in  vain.  Composed  and 
relieved,  I  now  stood  up,  and  summon- 
ed all  my  resolution  to  look  my  dan- 
ger in  the  face. 

The  thermometer  had  by  this  risen 
to  112*';  but  I  knew,  from  the  ex- 
periments of  Fordyce  and  Bankes, 
that  the  living  fibre  could  for  a  short 
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of  such  a  surmise.  I  next  endeavored 
to  form  some  estimate  of  the  heat  the 
metal  must  acquire  before  the  con- 
tained air  would  rise  to  a  temperature 
of  250^  which  I  supposed  it  possible 
that  I  might  be  able  to  bear ;  but,  what 
with  anxiety  and  confusion,  I  could 
make  no  approximation  to  an  answer. 
These  various  processes  of  thought 
had,  however,  restored  a  certain  de- 
gree of  presence  of  mind,  as  may  be 
judged  from  the  fact,  that,  dreadful  as 
the  prospect  was  which  I  had  before  me, 
I  was  calm  enough  to  make  several 
memoranda  on  my  tablets,  with  the 
purpose  of  attaching  them  to  a  weight 
to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  my  handker. 
chief,  and  flung  out  in  the  hope  of  let- 
ling  it  be  known  where  £  was.  These 
tablets  I  have  now  before  me ;  I  have 
preserved  them  ever  since,  as  a  me- 
morial of  moments  such  as  1  trust  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  human  be- 
ing. I  transfer  the  memoranda  verba- 
tim. It  will  be  seen  that  many  of  the 
words  are  but  ha  If- written,  and  that  in 
some  places  entire  words  have  been 
omitted  :  but  if  anjr  one  would  try  the 
experiment  of  writing  in  such  a  situa- 
tion, I  dare  say  his  competition  would 
be  scarcely  more  correct.  I  began 
thus  :— 


time  bear  a  heat  more  than  twice  as 
great  without  permanent  injury.  A 
ray  of  hope  lighted  the  gloom  of  my 
heart,  as  1  ran  over  in  recollection  the 
various  instances,  with  which  my  pro- 
fessional studies  had  rendered  me 
acquainted,  of  living  bodies  bearing 
great  degrees  of  heat.  I  recollected 
the  case  of  the  girl  at  Rochefoucault, 
who  had  gone  into  an  oven  where  the 
thermometer  stood  at  288®.  I  called 
to  mind  Sonnerat's  account  of  fishes 
living  in  the  hot  springs  of  the  Ma- 
nillas, in. water  at  a  temperature  of 
upwards  of  150® ;  and  taxed  my  me- 
mory  to  recollect  the  names  of  the 
plants  which  the  same  writer  mentions 
as  flourishing  in  the  island  of  Lucon, 
with  their  roots  in  a  thermal  rivulet 
so  hot,  that  the  mercury  plunged  in 
its  waters  rose  to  174®.  I  considered 
that,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  the  heat 
now  surrounding  me  was  no  more  than 
the  reverberation  of  so  great  a  body 
of  flume  as  that  overhead  on  the  metal, 
and  that  as  the  flamo  diminished  in 
volume,  which  it  plainly  did  every 
minute,  the  heat  of  the  copper  might 
be  expected  to  abate.  But  the  con- 
linually  rising  temperature  of  the  air, 
indicated  as  it  too  plainly  was  by  the 
thermometer  which  I  held  in  my  hand, 
soon  deprived  me  of  the  vague  comfort 

I  am  Doctor of St.    If  any  one  finds  this,  come  to  the  copper  in 

the  new  building,  where  I  am  burning  to  death  for  want  of  a  ladder.  Half- 
past  12  o'clock.  Haste !  haste !  (Two  such  memoranda  as  this  I  had  already 
flung  out  by  weights  attached  to  my  suspenders,  but  they  seem  to  have  fallen 
in  the  flames.) 

My  will  is  in  the  upper  left  hand  drawer  of  the  bookcase.    Let  George 

have  the  arrangement  of  my  papers.    I  wish  all  the  papers  relating  to  's 

business  to  be  burned  (with  several  other  memoranda  relating  to  my  private 
afiairs,  which  I  omit.) 

I  am  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  steam  from  my  wet  clothes.  The  thermometer 
stands  at  130^.  It  is  now  26  minutes  to  1  o'clock.  The  air  is  sufifocatiogly 
hot :  I  am  drenched  in  perspiration.    I  will  note  all  I  can. 

15  m.  to  1  o'c.  Therm.  170®.  13  m.  139®.  10  m.  153® !  This  is  hw- 
rible.  I  can  see  the  mercury  mounting  in  the  tube.  The  moisture  from  my 
clothes  has  all  exhaled.  They  are  now  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  hot  and  hard  to 
the  touch.  ' 

5  minutes  past  1  o'clock.  Thermometer  170®.  Have  taken  off  both  my 
coats  and  laid  them  over  the  hole— the  rush  of  air  from  it  agitated  the  hot 
atmos[phere,]  and  made  it  intolerable. 

8  m.  pastlo'c.  Therm.  177©.  My  watch  burning-hot.  Have  taken  it  out 
of  my  fob.  The  pencil  case  begins  to  feel  hot  in  my  lingers.  Strange  to  say, 
my  body  is  still  cool.  's  theory  about  the  rad[iation]  of  heat  must  be  er- 
roneous. 

13  m.  past  1  o*c.  Therm.  195© .  16  m.  past  1.  Therm.  200«> !  Have  laid 
off  every  thing  but  my  boots :  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  any  thing.  Breathe 
cooler  on  exhal[ationj  than  on  inhal[ation.] 

Thermometer  210o.  Watch  stopped,  owing  to  expan[don]  of  metal.  Flame 
overhead  decreasing.    Light  Ming.    Can  see  part  of  the  copper  changing  to 
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a  dull  red.  Water  would  boil  now  where  I  hold  the  pencil  in  my  fingers. 
But  f6r  the  rubbish,  my  clothes  on  [which]  I  stand  would  [take [fire.  I  have 
taken  oflfray  boots:  the  metal  heels  have  left  their  mark  singed  in  the  cloth. 

220°.    I  am  to  be  roasted  alive.    My  last  wishes  are  with and  the 

dear  oaes.  Oh,  my  God,  have  mercy  on  me  and  support  her !  I  shall  suffer 
^eater  pain  than  any  other  man  but  Phal[aris].  A  dead  ox  would  be  baked 
if  hung  [where]  I  now  stand. 

229^.  The  soles  of  my  feet  are  blister [ing].  One  spot  of  the  copper  is 
(juite  red-hot.  My  vital  [s]  are  turning  to  sweat.  Gracious  God,  how  long 
is  this  to  last !  I  must  shrivel  soon  now.  God  grant  that  I  may  die  before 
the  hot  metal  touches  me !    Oh  my  dearest ! 

232'.    Whoever  finds  this,  take  it  to  Mr. of— —  St.,  and  leave  all  to 

his  dis[cretlon].  The  thermometer  burns  my  hand — I  have  dropped  it,  and 
it  [is]  broken.  The  heat  increas[e8].  The  smell  of  the  metal  is  sufibcating. 
I  must  soon  stop. 

The  heat  has  increased  very  [much].  I  can  hold  the  tablets  but  a  little 
longer.  My  vitals  are  drying  up.  The  persp[iration]  is  coming  slowly.  I 
am  blistering. all  over.  [Good  God,  what  have  I  done?]  (erased).  Have 
mercy  on  mv  soul  for  Christ's  sake — O  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul !  I  die, 
forgi?ing  all  ray  en[Qmies]. 


With  almost  the  last  effort  I  was 
capable  of  making,  I  put  the  tablets 
with  a  heavy  piece  of  mortar  (but  for 
the  mortar  I  would  have  been  burned 
to  the  knees  where  I  stood)  into  the 
ead  of  ray  handkerchief,  and  flune  it 
with  all  my  force  out  of  the  mouth  of 
my  fiery  prison.  The  agony  J  en- 
dured in  moving  mv  naked  arm  so 
rapidly  through  the  hot  air  was  almost 
insupportable;  it  was  like  stirring 
boiling  water  with  it.  So  great  was 
the  pain  that  I  had  almost  fisiinted ; 
and  when  I  felt  the  sickness  and  gid- 
dioess  that  precedes  a  swoon,  I  was 
almost  grateful  for  it ;  as  I  knew  that 
if  I  fell  on  the  metal  below  me,  I 
would,  in  all  probability,  be  deprived 
of  life  during  my  insensibility.  But 
the  symptoms  of  fainting  left  me— « 
prey  to  only  more  acute  feelings  of 
bodily  agony.  I  stood  with  blisters 
rising  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  by  fire  actually 
begionine  on  the  skin  of  my  legs. 
The  whole  fluids  of  my  body  had  b^n 
drained  in  secreting  perspiration,  and 
in  supplying  my  lungs  with  the  mois- 
ture necessary  to  enable;them  to  pre- 
serve the  temperature  of  the  system. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  had  fluids  re- 
mained in  my  body  sufficient  to  supply 
the  necessary  serum,  I.  Would  have 
been  one  blister  from  bead  to  foot. 
Excruciating  is  a  weak  word  to  ex- 
press my  agony. 

In  this  state  my  eye  fell  on  the 
veins  of  my  arm,  where  they  appeared 
distended  with  their  sluggish  current 
in  the  red  light.     The  flame  drew 


back,  and  left  me  for  a  moment  in 
darkness— darkness  made  visible  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  tho  copper,  which, 
round  the  surface  of  the  stopcock, 
now  ^one  with  a  red  heat  strong 
enough  to  make  the  outlines  of  mv 
horrid  prison  discernible.  A  dark 
thought  crossed  my  mind — a  thought 
engendered  by  the  devil,  but  hardly 
in  a  hell  more  frightful.  The  heavy 
rolling  flame  swung  back  again  on 
the  burdened  night-wind,  and  threw  a 
flickering  glare  on  the  singed  mass 
of  clothes  on  which  I  stood.  I  drag- 
ged up  the  trousers,  and  thrust  a  des- 
perate hand  into  the  pocket— the  stuff 
of  which  it  was  made  was  smoking  with 
the  heat  of  the  loose  silver  it  contained 
—but  it  was  not  money  I  was  in  search 
of— it  was  a  knife !  I  grasped  it— I 
half  unclasped  It— it  burned  the  finder 
and  thumb  of  my  right  hand  as  if  I 
had  clos^  them  on  a  coal  of  fire.  I 
flung  the  instrument  of  self-destruc- 
tion  from  me,  and  cried  aloud  to  God 

MEVBR  TO  LEAVE  ME  IN   TEMPTATION. 

1  did  not  cry  in  vain — ^there  were 
voices  above  me — I  heard  them  dis- 
tinctly—I  heard  footsteps  on  the  plat- 
form— they  were  gone — no,  they  were 
returning — they  were  coming  to  my 
rescue.  Good  Uod !  how  shall  I  de- 
scribe the  awful  sense  of  a  present 
Providence— the  almost  overpowering 
hope — the  agonizing  doubts — and  then 
the  joy,  the  gratitude,  the  delirious 
ecstacy  which  I  experienced  within  the 
next  half  minute,  as,  in  the  pauses  of 
the  flames  roaring  (for  it  still  poured 
through  the   building  like  a  raging 
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river),  the  voices  of  my  deliverers 
sounded  louder  or  fainter,  or  liker 
imaginary  sounds,  or  voices^  of  real 
beings,  until  at  length  that  ladder, 
which  was  to  me  the  welcomest  sight 
that  ever  the  aun  shone  on,  was  lower- 
ed down  by  hurried  and  tremulous 
hands,  amid  the  shudders  of  those  who 
never  expected  to  see  more  of  the  poor 
sufferer  below  that  a  heap  of  steam- 
ing blood-stained  cinders  1  or  how 
shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  asto- 
nishment, the  pity,  the  honest  plea- 
sure of  those  benevolent  men,  when 
they  found  that,  olthough  speechle^ 
(for  in  all  my  fauces  was  not  as  much 
moisture  as  would  have  enabled  me  to 
swallow  the  smallest  crumb  of  bread, 
and  my  tongue  lay  in  my  mouth  little 
better  than  a  piece  of  dry  sponge),  I 
was  nevertheless  able  to  climb  up  out 
of  that  torrid  atmosphere  into  which 
no  fireman  would  venture  to  descend  1 
I  cannot  do  either,  and  I  will  not 
much  longer  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
night's  adventure ;  suflBce  it  to  say,  my 
last  missive  had  fortunately  reached 
its  destination,  and  brought  my'  deli, 
verers  to  my  assistance.  They  carried 
me  in  blankets  to  the  hospital ;  hero  I 
received  all  the  aid  that  medical  ser- 


vice  could  bestow,  until  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  transported  to  my  own 
lodgings,  where  I  remained,  su&ring 
from  the  eflfects  of  a  degree  of  heat, 
such  as  perhaps  no  other  human  being 
ever  endured  and  lived,  for  six  weela 
and  upwards. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  bad  the 
tbermgmeter  not  been  broken,  and 
had  I  possessed  any  means  of  sns- 
pending  it  (for  I  could  not  have  heki 
It  in  my  hand  much  longer),  it  wodld 
have  shown  a  temperature  much  hieb- 
er  than  in  the  experiments  of  either 
Blagden  or  Bankes.  I  am  sure  a  fev 
mmutes  longer  would  have  been  cer* 
tain  death,  so  that  I  may  safely  say  I 
have  endured  the  highest  temperature 
of  any  man  on  record.  My  bodily 
temperature,  except  on  some  portions 
of  the  scarf-skin,  at  no  time  rose  above 
llO^'  or  112^,  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  suflferings  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  nry  hands  to  place  tbem  on 
any  part  of  my  person.  In  fact,  I  have 
no  doubt  tnere  was  at  one  time  a  dif- 
ference of  180^  to  190o,  between  the 
temperature  of  my  body  and  Uiat  of 
the  surrounding  air. 

Street,  Dublin, 

July  5, 1887. 
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We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Go- 
veroors  of  the  British  Institution  for 
Ihi^  year's  rich  exhibition.  It  has 
containeil  great  treasures  of  the  seve- 
ral schools.  If  we  express  a  wish 
that  those  schools  had  been  les^  mixed, 
it  is  because  we  think,  their  aim  and 
objects  being  different,  by  a  too  near 
juxtaposition  they  injure  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  common,  the  more 
visible  truth  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish, and  the  less  generally  under- 
stood ideal  truth  of  the  Italian  works, 
reciuire,  or  rather  produce,  in  the  spec- 
tator different  states  of  mind  ;  between 
which  there  is  no  connexion,  but  ac- 
tually a  wall  of  offence,  an  incompa- 
tibility of  immediate  successive  en- 
joyment. We  say  not  this  to  dispa- 
rage any,  but  merely  to  show  that  a 
,  separation  is  of  advantage.  Before 
we  notice  any  particular  pictures,  we 
gratify  our  eyes  with  a  general  view. 
The  rich  yet  subdued  coloring,  the 
lustrous  jewellery  of  these  old  speci- 
mens ot  art,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  throws  a  light  of  enchant- 
ment around.  We  stand  a  while,  like 
Akddin  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
subterranean  garden  ;  nor  is  our  ex- 
pectation less  than  his.  We  have  en- 
tered the  North  Room.  No.  6,  "  Pope 
Gregory  with  St.  Francis  and  St.  Au- 
gustme— Guercino.*"^'  This  is  a  very 
richly  colored  picture.  Were  all  the 
heads  portraits  of  the  name  they  bear, 
it  would  indeed  be  a  valuable  work. 
This  is  one  of  those  historical  pictures 
which  properly  belong  to  the  places 
for  which  they  were  painted.  Where 
it  is,  this  picture  wants  interest.  How 
strongly  does  it  mark  the  love  of  art, 
that  works  of  this  historical  kind,  the 
subjects  of  which  scarcely  engage  a 
thought,  are  still  highly  prized. 

No.  3,  "Adrian  vandervelde,  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle  and  Figures."  How 
exquisitely  this  master  painted  his 
small  figures,  and  liow  unfortunate  is 
he  in  his  general  coloring ;  it  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with  a  specimen  by  him 
that  does  not  offend  as  a  whole ;  it  is 
so  with  this  and  another  picture  of  his 
in  this  collection,  No.  137,  which  is 
much  out  of  harmony.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  crude  blue  color  to  oppose  his 
warm  lights. 

No.  4,  '*  Landscape,  with  Cattle  and 
Figures— BL  du  Jardin,"  is  a  very  ex- 
43* 


quisite  little  picture.  There  are  seve- 
ral by  this  master,  and  all  pleasing. 
There  is  something  rather  weak  in 
155 ;  yet  how  lightly  and  beautifully 
touched  is  the  tree,  it  is  very  near  be- 
ing perfect  of  its  kind.  His  great 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the 
heaviness  which  we  almost  always  see 
in  Adrian  Vandervelde,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Berghem,  all  painting  subjects 
of  the  same  kind.  The  latter  iy,  how- 
ever only  so  when  aiming  at  a  more 
pretending  composition. 

No.  7,  "Merry-making — ^Teniers." 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  scene  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  pictures  of  this  kind  by 
Teniers  have  so  much  daylight  and 
lightness,  all  bespeaking  holiday,  that 
they  are  gratifying  from  their  cheer- 
ful air,  and  his  execution  is  perfectly 
correspondent — for  as  his  figures  are 
unburdened  of  care,  so  are  they 
most  cleanly  touched  in  with  the  hap- 
piest execution.  There  are  no  pic- 
tures that  are  more  fresh  and  holiday 
like,  with  no  visible  labor  whatever ; 
the  handling,  as  suited  to  the  scenes, 
is  perfect.  These  subjects  were  in 
great  demand,  and  he  certainly  re- 
peated himself  not  unfrequently  .There 
IS  but  one  other  piece  by  him  in  this 
collection.  No.  131,  "  Landscape,  Sun- 
set."  This  is  a  most  brilliant  little 
picture.  The  sun-light  is  perfectly 
magical,  and  the  richness  or  the  co- 
loring in  trees,  building,  and  figures 
is  completely  satisfying ;  yet,  with  all 
its  power  and  richness,  now  simply 
and  with  what  facility  it  appears  to 
have  been  painted,  ft  represents  an 
old  tower  against  a  sunset  sky,  with 
trees  below  and  light  througn  them 
to  the  distance;  the  color  of  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,more  opaque 
than  the  rest  of  the  picture,  greatly 
promotes  the  brilliancy  of  effect. 

No.  8.  »•  Philip  ll.  of  Spain- 
Titian."  This  is  very  richly  colored. 
The  head  appears  remarkably  small, 
and  the  expression  ismean,selfish,and 
sinister,  well  suiting  the  worthless 
spouse  of  the  bigot  Mary. 

No.  9,  •*  A  Rocky  Landscape,  with 
Banditti— Salvator  Rosa."  The  ef- 
fect of  this  picture  is  not  quite  plea- 
sant,  probably  the  sky  is  too  light. 
This  great  master  has  some  magnifi- 
cent'pictures  in  this  Exhibition,  be- 
longiag  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  ; 
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but  we  will  come  to  them  in  their  or- 
der. 

No.  10,  "  A  Jew  Rabbi."  This  is 
a  celebrated  picture  ;  it  is  wonder- 
fully painted.  The  whole  lace  is  in 
a  low  tone,  with  very  bright  objects 
above  and  below  it  in  the  drapery  of 
the  turban  and  the  jewellery.  This 
is,  doubtless,  intended  to  give  the 
face  the  greater  depth  and  power 
of  thought ;  never  perhaps  was  the 
act  of  thinking  more  decidedly  ex- 

gressed  The  picture  is  very  highly 
nished  ;  we  suspect  it  was  painted 
for  a  very  low  light;  judiciously  pla- 
ced, and  alone,  it  would  be  ])robably 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  pictures. 

No.  13,  "  Study  of  an  old  Head— 
Schidone" — is  too  near  the  Rem- 
brandt ;  it  is  dirty,  and  to  our  taste 
has  little  to  recommend  it. 

'  We  do  not  ereatly  admire  No.  15, 
"  Susanna  and  the  Elders — ^Paul 
Veronese."  It  has  been  engraved,  and, 
we  confess,  in  its  present  state  we  pre- 
fer the  print  to  the  picture.  The 
beauty  of  such  a  subject  must  consist 
in  its  color  and  texture :  here  the  one 
is  hard  and  the  other  is  dingy. 

No.  16,  "View  in  Holland,  with 
Cattle  and  Figures — Vanderneer  and 
Cuyp."  So  it  is  called  in  the  cata- 
logue, and  we  suppose  there  is  autho- 
rity for  the  two  names,  otherwise  we 
^do  not  see  why  that  of  Cuyp  should 
be  added.  It  is  a  very  eflfective  pic- 
ture, clear,  and,  by  its  management 
of  distances  and  objects,vary  ing  a  very 
simple  subject ;  and  by  great  variety 
in  the  yet  single  character  of  its  sky, 
it  becomes  an  imposing  picture.  You 
look  into  it  and  see  more  than  it  seem- 
ed to  promise. 

No.  18,  "  St.  Francis— Murillo." 
This  has  Murillo's  too  common  fault ; 
it  is  monotonous,  and  rather  weak : 
but  the  head  has  earnestness,  though 
perhaps  it  is  not  of  a  high  character. 
The  back  ground  is  disagreeable  and 
uncertain,  as  his  backgrounds  too 
commonly  arc.  But  we  turn  with 
great  satisfaction  to  a  little  picture  by 
nim,  No.20,  "A  Monk  blessing  a  Crip- 
ple at  the  door  of  a  Convent— a  model 
for  a  large  picture."  This  is,  in  co- 
lor, as  rich  as  Correggio's,  and  in  all 
respects  more  like  that  great  master 
than  any  picture  we  have  seen.  It 
has^reat  decision  and  force ;  how  very 
superior  to  his  larger !  There  is  a  so- 
lemnity and  almost  mystery  of  color 
in  it,  with  perfect  harmony,  that  while 


it  satisfies  the  eye,  ergages  the  mind 
to  an  imaginary  enquiry. 

No.  21,  "  Portrait  of  Lorenzo  Pucd 
in  his  robes  of  office  as  Grand  Peniteo. 
tiary ;  it  was  for  this  Cardinal,  who 
was  a  great  favorite  of  Leo  X.,  that 
Raphael  painted  his  famous  picture  of 
St.  Cecilia— Raphael."  This  is  a  veir 
remarkable  picture  ;  how  dignified, 
and  how  perfectly  unaffected  !  How 
unlike  the  pretensions  of  many  a  por- 
trait  we  daily  see  !  It  is  painted  with 
very  great  care,  and  apparently  not 
in  oil,  yet  not  altogether  distemper 
— probaoly  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wa- 
ter through  the  means  of  size. 

We  cannot  very  much  admire  the 
baby-house  picture  of  «•  St.  Jerome  in 
his  chamber— Albert  Durer,  No.  22." 

In  No.  28,  "Dead  Christ-Guidi},'' 
we  much  admire  the  figure  of  theVir- 
gin,  but  not  the  dead  Christ;  and  the 
angels  are  unangelic. 

No.  24,  »*  Landscape  with  travd- 
lers— Cuyp."  We  believe  this  is  a 
very  much  admired  piciure,and  highly 
estimated.  In  some  lights,  and  byit^ 
self,  it  may  express  the  intention  of 
the  painter,which  appears  to  have  been 
a  peculiar  and  strong  light  of  sun. 
Perhaps  the  effect  is  killed  by  the 
luminous  coloring  of  the  pictures 
about  it.  It  is  in  the  simplest  of  sub- 
jects, yet,  in  its  detail,  painted  with 
little  attention  to  nature ;  tlie  remark, 
ably  dark  stems  of  the  trees  seemoddj 
and  make  the  other  part  weak,  and 
even  unfinished.  It  is  too  near  the  very 
finely  colored  "  Velasquez  of  Don 
Balthazar,  son  of  Phih'p  IV.  f' m 
more  particularly  No.  27,  *«The  Mo; 
ses  and  the  burning  bush— Bassan. 
This  is  the  finest  picture  by  the  roas- 
ter that  we  have  ever  seen.  There 
is  even  a  simple  grandeur  about  the 
figure  of  Moses  that  supplies  the  place 
of  higher  dignity :  the  background  is 
surprising  in  color,  and  we  want  no 
other  form  ;  there  api>ears  an  excata- 
tion  in  a  rock,  near  which  is  the  burn- 
ing bush.  The  background  is  not 
dark,  is  of  a  greenish-brown  tone,  very 
solemn,  not  to  say  awful,  on  the  one 
side,  and  goes  off  into  the  most  unaij 
fected  distance  on  the  other.  A  tall 
goat  browsing  on  the  leaves  of  a  tre^ 
unites  both  parts  of  the  subject,  and 
helps  its  simplicity.  It  is  a  picture  oi 
very  great  vigor. 

After  enjoying  this  picture^  we  rouR 
pass  by  many ;  we  cannot  stop  to  exa- 
mine the  hard  Garofolo,  nor  Ostadea, 
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human  beasts,  and  fish-cleaning  sub- 
jects, that  we  detest,  and  heartily  wish 
were  never  exhibited.  Nor  does  Wy- 
nants  demand  a  second  look.  **A 
town  in  Holland — V.  Heyden,or  Van- 
dervelde,"  is  very  true  and  good ;  but 
as  we  would  not  stay  in  the  town 
longer  than  we  could  help,  so  we  pass 
quickly  from  the  representation.  No. 
86,  ••Terburg,— A  trumpeter  waiting 
for  orders  of  his  officer,"  pleases  more, 
for  it  is  beautifully  painted,  and  repre- 
sents order,  subordmation,  and  autho- 
rity, and  propriety,  and  protection ;  all 
which  are  pleasing  to  the  mind. 

We  pass  to  No.  86,  "A  Calm," 
by  Vandervelde,  rather  weak,  yet  true; 
tame,  as  a  calm  may  perhaps  be ;  but 
aoon  get  into  trouble  at  No.  37,  **Dogs 

J[uarrclliDg  in  a  Larder" — Snyders. 
t  is  finely  painted,  particularly  the 
bridled  dog ;  may  we  never  meet  his 
fellow,  and  we  care  not  if  we  never 
see  him  again. 

No.  38,  too,  is  a  strife,  but  of  an- 
other kind,  ^  between  Abraham's  and 
Lot's  herdsmen,"  which  is  very  good 
for  the  master,  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  next,  No.  39,  is  by  a  master 
whenever  yet  pleased  us,  either  in 
subject  or  painting ;  nor  should  we 
care  if  all  his  labored  **  Fish  in  a  Lar- 
der" were  with  the  "dogs."  There 
is  nothing  like  genius  in  these  things. 

No.  45,  **  A  landscape  with  cottages 
— Sunset,"  has  either  been  greatly 
rubbed  o\xU  or  not  rubbed  in ;  in  one 
case,  it  may  be  more  of  a  remnant  than 
a  Rembrandt;  and  No.  44,  ** Rustic 
Courtship — A.  Vandervelde,"  is  very 
unpromising  for  the  marriage, for  there 
is  a  lack  of  harmony  before  iu 

We  like  not  Greuzeand  his  "Petite 
Pleureuse,"  No.  46;  and  47,  "The 
battle  between  Alexander  and  Porus — 
Berghem,"  is  only  a  battle  as  far  as  it 
is  confusion;  in  all  else  it  is  tame 
enough.  Ber^^hem  was  out  of  his  ele- 
ment in  the  historical. 

No.  50,  "  Reception  of  a  Spanish 
Prince  at  a  Monastery— Velasquez," 
is  remarkable,  considering  the  master, 
for  a  total  absence  of  color;  it  is 
mere  light  and  shade,  grey,  not  agree- 
able,  and  so  resembles,  especially  in 
the  principal  figure  of  the  Prince,  Mr. 
Buss's  electioneering  print*  which  may 
be  seen  on  Radical  pockethandker- 
chiefe,  that  we  verily  oelieve  he  stole 
froin  this  picture. 

No.  51, "  A  Rocky  Landscape,  with 
Boats  and  Figures— Salvator  Rosa." 
Our  attention  has  not  been  suAciently 


arrested  through  some  numbers,  but 
now  we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  stay  at  his  bidding.  This 
is  indeed  a  very  fine  landscape.  It 
must  be  seen  at  its  proper  distance ; 
for  near,  you  will  not  see  the  intention 
of  the  markings  in  the  rock,  which,  at 
a  little  distance,  appears  so  hiehly  fi- 
nished, that  it  is  positively  rocky  sub' 
stance.  It  is  of  a  very  grand  charac- 
ter; the  shadows  in  the  hollows  are 
just  what  they  should  be;  the  trees,  ' 
or  rather  fragments  of  trees,  quite  in 
character  with  the  rock,  acknowledged 
at  one  glance  to  be  true  to  nature,  but 
no  portraiture  of  minute  parts.  The 
subject  is  the  inlet  of  a  little  creek, 
annong  rocks,  the  creek  itself  perhaps 
in  a  bay  of  the  sea.  It  is  enclosed ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  figures 
are,  but  they  tell  wonderfully.  At 
first  look,  we  thought  the  picture  ra- 
ther monotonous,  but  after  a  while  we 
would  not  have  it  otherwise  than  it  is. 
So,  in  the  paintine,  it  does  not  exhibit 
that  richness  and  brilliancy  of  sub- 
stance we  see  in  many  other  pictures, 
but  a  sort  of  half-distemper  look: 
after  a  while,  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  best  as  it  is.  The 
sky,  too»  which  is  wonderfully  dashed 
in,  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  blue,  certainly  not 
ultramarine ;  as  Prussian  blue,  which 
it  much  resembles,  was  not  known  in 
Sal  valor's  time,  it  is  probably  Indigo. 
The  more  you'  look  at  this  picture, 
the  more  you  see  to  admire ;  the 
water  is  of  the  most  refreshing  cool- 
ness, and  quite  a  deception,  yet  appa- 
rently unlabored  and  free.  Why  is 
it  that  such  a  subject  pleases  us  so  in- 
tensely? It  is  opt  a  scene  of  what 
would  be  commonly  termed  bcautv ; 
it  offers  no  great  dipplav  of  peculiar 
richness,  nor  variety  of  coldr;  and 
as  for  the  figures,  we  know  not  what 
most  of  them  are  about.  It  is  because 
it  has  decided  character ;  it  represents 
the  grand  forms  of  nature  in  their  re- 
tired wiidpess,  and  the  color  and  exe- 
cution are  of  a  piece  with  it ;  there  is 
nothing  little  here;  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  simple,  and  of  bold  sweep- 
ing lines,  not  broken  up  into  pretti- 
nesses,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case  with 
subjects  that  afifect  grandeur.  How 
ardently  do  we  wish  that  this  picture 
and  its  companions  were  in  the  Na^ 
tiooal  Gallery ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
we  know  none  that  would  so  much  im- 
prove  the  taste  of  our  landscape 
painten.    We  louat  pass  by  the  ub* 
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tervening  pictures  until  we  come  to 
its  companioD,  No.  98.  **  Jacob's 
Dream— Salvatpr."  Highly  as  we 
have  spoken  of  the  "Rocky  Land- 
scape,"  wc  decidedly  think  this  the 
superior  picture;'  in  general  color, 
texture,  and  surface,  it^reatly  resem- 
bles its  companion.  Tne  landscape 
part  of  it  is  much  less,  but  what 
there  is  of  landscape  is  wonderfully 
flung  into  the  subject  with  a  bold 
hand,  and  more  would  have  been  an 
interruption  to  the  intention.  The 
Dream— how  shall  we  describe  iti 
Jacob  is  lying  down  at  the  feet  6f 
two  or  three  trees,  in  the  corner  of  a 
stony  foreground.  The  trees  are  only 
in  part  seen  ;  on  the  opposite  side  is 
a  sweep  of  rocky  bank,  reaching  be- 
yond the  middle,  and  connecting  itself 
with  the  very  foreground .  The  centre 
of  the  picture  represents  a  blnze  of 
celestial  light,  round  which,  and  par- 
lially  across  it,  are  rolling  clouds,  en-* 
circling  the  light ;  on  one  side  of  this 
centre,  near  Jacob,  is  4he  ladder  of 
ascent— a  common  simple  ladder- 
but  so  little  seen,  and  witn  intervening 
cloud  and  angel,  as  not  at  all  to  offend 
from  the  commonness  of  the  object ; 
groups  of  angels,  beautiful  in  form 
and  vawly  of  attitude,  complete  the 
subject.  The  light  is  evidently  of  a 
celestial  glow,  of  that  region  where  it 
is  purest;  the  clouds  are  veiling  it 
from  the  earth,  and  rather  belong  to 
the  earth,  and  remind  us  of  the  pas- 
sage  describing  divine  power,  "If  he 
do  but  touch  the  mountains  they  shall 
smoke."  The  whole  earthly  scene  is 
shrouded  in  the  voluminous  clouds 
that  encircle  the  divinely  inspired 
dream.  The  execution  is  wonderful, 
and  agreeable  to  the  bold  and  sublime 
conception.  Wo  could  not  but  notice 
in  this  picture  likewise  some  of  those 
touches  which  made  out  parts  with 
the  greatest  decision,  but  which  on  a 
nearer  inspection,  appeared  to  be  but 
accidental  splashes  of  the  brush.  We 
conclude  from  this  that  he  did  not 
paint  very  near  hisl  canvass ;  that  his 
brushes  were  of  considerable  length. 
Both  these  pictures  look  very  much  as 
if  thuy  were  painted  with  a  mixture 
of  the  distemper  and  oil  vehicle  or 
medium. 

The  two  smaller  pictures  by  Sal- 
vator,  No.  63,  "Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  Angel,"  and  66,  "David  van- 
quishing Ooliah,"  though  rich  in 
oolor,  are  notpleasing.  The  figures 
are  coarse,    we  want  landscape)  fcxt 


which,  perhaps,  these  are  studies  to 
be  introduced,  and  therefore  there  may 
have  been  little  attention  to  nicety  of 
character. 

But  we  must  not  omit  No.  55,  "  An 
old  man  meditating — Rembrandt"— 
which  is  wonderfully  fine,  perfect 
meditation,  and  a  richness  of  odor, 
that  is  yet  so  subdued,  that  it  not 
only  not  interferes  with,  but  assists 
the  sobriety  of  thoughtful  age. 

No.  57,  "  Landscape  and  Figures- 
Swanevelt,"  may  be  a  pleasing  pic 
ture  were  it  placed  elsewhere;  but 
near  the  powerful  Salvators  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  fix  the  attentioD  upoo 
the  weak  pencilling  and  colorioe  of 
that  master.  But  we  ara  disposed  to 
pay  still  less  attention  to  the  verr  on- 
pleasine  picture,  said  to  be  by  Safvator 
Rosa,  No.  69,  "  L'Umana  Frojelita." 
It  is  most  disgusting  in  subject,  disnuil 
and  dingy,  nor  has  itihe  boldbaod- 
line  of  a  master. 

No.  61,  "The  Holy  Family,  with 
Angels  bringing  presents  to  the  Sa« 
yior— N.  Poussin,"  is  very  beautiful. 
The  background  of  buildings  is  very 
eood,  and  the  whole  in  perfect  day- 
light. If  the  angels  did  not  look  more 
like  children  than  angels,  the  scene  in 
which  they  are  pla^>d  would  be  too 
natural .  The  dark  d  rapery  of  Joseph, 
and  strange  hard  outline  it  gives  of  bis 
back,make8  his  figure  rather  ludicrous. 
Joseph  seems  to  nave  been  no  favorite 
with  the  painters;  they,  in  general, 
represent  nim  unnecessarily  old,  and 
by  no  means  well-looking. 

No.  62,  "Lady  with  a  Fan— Rem- 
brandt," is  very  fine.  It  is  one  of 
those  powerful  effects  of  reflected 
lights  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged. 
It  should  be  seen  in  a  peculiar  light, 
where  all  these  reflexes  would  tell. 
Is  there  not  a  little  indecision  and 
want  of  clearness  which  would  vanish 
if  it  were  placed  in  a  lower  light? 

We  come  to  the  first  picture  in  the 
middle-room  quite  unprepared  for  its 
vulgarit^r,  No,  64,  "  Five  Boors  at  an 
open  wmdow  carousing,"  detestable 
as  art  or  nature ;  perfect  bores. 

No.  65,  "  Soldiers  Gambling,**  ar- 
rests the  attention,  from  its  remarkably 
beautifbl  coloring.  The  grouping  is 
good,  and  the  figures  easy.  It  is  very 
freely  executed,  and  with  a  freshness 
as  if  painted  at  one  sitting. 

No.  70,  "A  River  Scene,  with 
Boats  and  Figures— Cuyn,"  is  rather 
heavy  and  monotonous  for  that  mas- 
ter.   The  handling  of  Cuyp  ii  very 
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strong,  perhaps  more  so  than  his  sub* 
jects  would  admit,  had  he  not  an  aim 
at  peculiar  effects  of  atmosphere,  to 
which  all  else  is  sacrificed;  but  if 
from  change  in  color,  or  accident, 
this  effect  be  lost,  his  pictures  are  not 
always  pleasing. 

No.  71,  »•  Landscape— Ruysdael," 
— said  to  be  painted  at  12  years  of  age, 
is  very  true  to  nature,  highly  finished, 
with  great  depth,  more  than  he  adopt- 
ed in  his  more  advanced  time ;  but 
we  are  incredulous  as  to  the  age.  We 
know  that  many  of  his  beautiful  small 
pictures  are  said  to  'have  been  painted 
at  this  early  age ;  they  are  distinguish- 
able by  a  raised  leafa^  as  if  forced 
into  a  substance  by  his  vehicle  ;  his 
after- works  are  smooth. 

The  next  picture.  No.  72,  ••  A  Sandy 
Road,**  by  nim,  is  very  simple  and 
beautiful — the  sentiment  is  in  the  co- 
lor. The  portrait,  "Supposed  to  be 
John  Lutina  the  Croldsnuth^-by  Rem- 
brandt"—is  another  proof  of  ms  won- 
drous power.  He  makes  a  history  by 
his  mysterious  coloring  of  whatever 
subject  he  undertakes.  This  is  not 
ao  much  a  goldsmith,  but  the  life^  the 
history  of  one.  A  good  novelist  might 
lit  down  before  sucn  pictures  as  these 
<tf  Rembrandt's,  and  work  them  into 
wondrous  tales,  by  mentally  extract- 
ing incidents  from  the  mystery  of  the 
coloring.  No  painter  ever  under- 
stood tms  power  as  Rembrandt  did. — . 
More  or  less  he  ever  made  mystery 
his  subjject,  nor  would  he  detract  from 
Its  magic,  when  more  particularly  his 
aim,  by  the  enticements  of  beauty.-— 
When  we  reluctantly  quit  such  a 
Rembrandt  as  this,  we  nnd  we  pass 
OQ  rather  rapidly— nor  does  •*  a  Wo- 
man Paring  Apples  in  a  Kitchen— by 
J.  B.  Van  Slinffeiandt,"  tempt  us  to 
stayt  even  by  the  promise  of  dump- 
lings; but  No.  6a  ''A  Child  receiv- 
Ing  Religious  Instruction  —  Rem- 
brandt," arrests  us  again  with  its 
magical  mjstery.  There  is  in  the 
very  coloring  of  this  small  picture 
the  solemn  religious  feeling  and  al- 
most holiness  of  experienced  age,  and 
the  confiding  docility  of  early  youth. 
United  as  a  whole,  it  is  religious  awe. 
The  background  retires  into  a  most 
expressive  obscurity.  We  look  at  it 
as  we  would  take  up  a  book  of  the 
Sibyls,  with  its  many  chapters,  oracu- 
lar and  mysterious,  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future. 

We  turn  to  No.  81,  and  find  the 
work  of  no  less  a  master  than  Ru- 


bens, **  Christ's  charge  on  delivering 
the  Keys  to  St.  Peter," — ^but  we  in 
vain  look  here  for  the  mystery  that 
such  a  charge  should  have  imparted. 
The  Christ,  which  should  be  wonder- 
fully divine,  is  positively  mean ;  there 
is  no  eood  expression  in  the  heads ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing[  to  interest.  It 
is  one  of  Ruben's  pictures  of  mere 
figures,  with  his  p^KSuliar  handling 
and  colorine,^  wherein  and  whereby 
nothing  is  tdfd. 

No.  68,  **A  Mountaneous  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle  and  Figures,  on 
the  Banks  of  a  River— Berghem,"— 
is  very  fine— painted  with  a  full  and 
rich  pencil.  The  supremity  of  the 
mountain  over  the  scene,  with  its 
crown  of  clouds,  is  admirably  kept  up, 
and  tends  greatly  to  give  importance 
and  grandeur  to  the  whole ;  all  the 
numerous  figures,  many  in  a  very  sub- 
dued tone,  are  under  its  protection. — 
A  poetical  character  of  landscape,  but 
extremely  simple,  is  well  conceived 
and  sustained. 

We  must  pass  on  to  five  pictures  of 
Gaspar  Poussin,  No.  69  to  No.  08  in- 
clusive. Of  all  the  landscape  paint- 
ers, Gaspar  delights  us  most.  ^ 
was  thoroughly  skilled  in  composition^ 
hence  he  was  always  certain.  His  co- 
loring was  always  appropriate.  He 
had  so  simple  a  manner,  that  he  must 
have  worked  with  very  great  /apidity. 
Hence  his  pictures  sometimes  appear^ 
in  a  degree,  as  from  a  manumctorx* 
but  there  is  always,  in  some  part  or 
other,  a  pretty  strong  mark  of  genius, 
by  whicn  those  scenes  which  at  first 
view  appear  mostly  similar,  have 
some  distinguishing  feature ;  so  that 
in  fact  he  repeated  himself  much  less 
than  b  commonly  believed.  Of  these 
five  we  like  the  Icurser  one  with  l^rts- 
men  and  Dogs  ue  least^t  is  too 
long ;  the  second  distance  monoto- 
nous, and  not,  perhaps,  quite  agreeing 
with  the  sides.  In  the  smaller.  No. 
89,—**  The  Fall  at  Tivoli,"— the  wa- 
ter is  admirable— it  is  sparkling.  We 
need  not  say  it  is  not  a  view— 4he  wa- 
ter is,  without  doubt,  a  study,  but  the 
scene  is  composed.  These  are  pleas- 
ing pictures  of  this  master,  but  by  no 
means  some  of  his  best ;  we  would 
have  wished,  in  a  collection  in  which 
there  are  such  superb  Salvator  Rosas, 
a  more  choice  seleption  from  the  works 
of  Gaspar  had  been  made— not  but  that 
we  greatly  admire  these,  but  they  are 
not  of  that  consequence  which  many 
of  his  pictures  so  eminentyl  possses« 
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We  must  pass  on  to  two  Murilloe, 
No.  100  and  No.  101.  They  are  very 
different—the  first  is  very  vigorous — 
the  other  much  less  so.  The  head  of 
the  Spanish  Girl  is  very  natural,  and 
finely  colored,  and  a  subject  he  well 
knew  how  to  paint ;  and  though  it  be 
of  low  peasant  character,  it  is  not  un- 
pleasin^.  No.  101,  "The  Holy  Fa- 
mily, with  a  group  of  Angels,"  is  verv 
good,  but  it  has  somewhat  of  Muril- 
lo's  fault.  There  is  little  but  the  an- 
gels to  mark  the  holiness  of  the  family ; 
yet  the  head  of  the  mother  is  vary  in- 
teresting, and  even  sweet— the  picture 
is  rather  weak. 

No.  102,  •*  Landscape,  with  Nymph 
going  to  Bathe — Both  and  Polemberg." 
We  cannot  (juite  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  this  picture.  It  is  sultry 
enough  certainly,  that  nymphs  should 
wish  to  bathe,  but  we  modestly  think 
they  should  have  a  little  more  shelter. 

No.  103,  *^The  Infant  Moses— 
Murillo,"— is  more  richly  colored 
than  Murillo  is  in  general— it  is  al- 
most Titianesque. 

No.  106,  •*  Landscape,  with  a  Mill, 
painted  at  the  age  of  ten  years— J. 
Kuysdael," — is  very  rich  m  color, 
ana  beautifully  painted.  We  arcyncre- 
dulous  as  to  the  age ;  how  pure  must 
have  been  the  medium  with  which  this 
picture  was  painted,  and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  the  next. 

No.  167,  •*  Interior  of  a  Room,  with 
Figures  at  Cards."— The  effect  of  the 
daylight  here  is  wonderful,  and  the 
figures  not  being  coarse  and  vulg»r, 
the  subject  is  not  unpleasant— it  is 
painted  with  great  care  and  truth; 
the  woman  seen  through  the  open 
door,  and  the  parts  beyond,  well  con- 
nect the  card-players  with  the  whole 
locality.  The  perfect  keeping  of  all 
the  distances  is  admirable. 

The  "Salmacis"  of  Albano,  No. 
112,  has  a  general  rich  efiect  of  color, 
but  for  the  size  of  the  picture  the 
landscape  is  too  little  considered,  yet 
the  figures  are  not  lar^  enough,if  they 
are  the  principal  objects.  The  dis- 
tance, as  likewise  in  his  Europa,  No. 
117,  is  not  good— it  is  a  fault  of  Al- 
bano  that  his  distances  are  comnrKHiIy 
too  indistinct,  and  have  not  that  atmos- 
phere tney  should  have.  The  Eu- 
ropa is  a  good  figure,  and  looks  as  if 
painted  from  Nature. 

No.  115,  "  A  Forest  Scene— Hob- 
bima,*'— is  very  good — it  is  a  simple 
subject,  the  skirls  of  a  forest  with  a 
low  cottage  seen  under  the  trees.    The 


management  is  very  Judicioas— the 
light,  which  is  not  large  in  quantity^ 
is  put  just  where  the  thought  of  the 
spectator  should  be  directed — ^ihe  hap- 
py cottar's  home — the  favored  sunny 
spot ;  yet  this  occupies  a  small  space 
in  tlie  .picture,  that  it  ma]^  have  doe 
modesty — a  peaceful  rest  in  unobtro- 
sive  light.  This  is  the  home  poetry  of 
the  picture,  and  the  color,  and  l^kt» 
and  shade  administer  to  it.  The 
humble  home,  from  its  very  smallness 
in  the  scene,  seems  sheltered  b^  the 
forest ;  the  trees,  as  sentient  things, 
know  it  and  protect  it.  The  sdd^ 
light  is  no  hot  disagreeable  glare,  but 
such  as  contend  might  bask  in.  The 
coloring  is  remarkably  clear  and 
poweHul.  The  aim  of  Hobbima  ever 
appears  to  be  to  impress  one  charac- 
ter strongly  upon  his  common  scenes. 
He  seems,  therefore,  more  careless  of 
parts  that  are  unimportant  to  this 
whole,  and  of  minute  detail,  than  are 
in  general  the  painters  of  such  homely 
subjects.  His  pictures,  therefore* 
though  beautifully  painted,  and  pos- 
sessing an  admirable  texture,  are  to  be 
looked  at  not  too  near,  for  he  genera- 
lized; it  was  aecessary,  ther^ore, 
that  he  should  give  a  depm  and  power 
of  color,  which  he  did  with  such 
judgment,  that  the  eye  readily  seeks 
the  proper  distance.  Lovers  ot  elabo- 
rate detail  will  not  relish  the  freer  and 
bolder  pencilling  of  Hobbima.  His 
trees  throw  out  their  masses  more  for 
their  power  of  color  and  of  shade, 
than  for  a  display  of  distinct  leafage. 
The  united  clearness,  brightness,  alod 
yet  depth  of  this  picture  areextrem^y 
gratifyinj^  to  the  eye. 

How  rich  is  this  exhibition  in  Rem- 
brandt's. Here,  at  No.  121,  we  OMDeto 
another  "Head  of  an  Elderly  Female." 
It  is  indeed  a  very  surprising  picture. 
•It  is  wonderfully  executed,  very  un- 
like, in  the  handling,  the  Lady  with 
the  Fan,  that  is  more  labored,  and 
reflected  lights  worked  into  it,  with 
evident  retouching.  This  is  vigor- 
ously dabbed  in  at  once  from  Natare, 
without  an  after-touch,  and  is  as  fre^ 
and  pure  as  when  it  came  from  the 
easel.  How  perfectly  pure  must  have 
been  the  meaium,'that  without  a  stain 
has  left  every  tint  and  color  appa- 
rently unaltered.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  appearance  of  an  oily  surface 
ever  having  been  on  the  picture ;  in 
the  hand  and  arm,  where  the  white  is 
dragged  over  the  dress,  the  purityof 
the  medium  is  very  strikiii^.     The 
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simplicitj  of  the  attitudes  of  Rem- 
brandt's portraits  is  very  admirable  : 
They  never  look  as  if  sitting  to  be 
admired ;  it  struck  us  as  if  they  had 
an  air  of  being  standing  figures ;  they 
always  look  unaffected  and  natural. 
We  are  come  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
room ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  turn 
back  and  be  critical  upon  the  Belisa- 
rius  of  Murillo,  which  we  think  most 
disagreeably  vulgar.  We,  therefore, 
pass  on  to  the  **  South  Room." 

No.  123,  **  Master  and  Scholar— 
from  the  Mareschaldi  Collection  at 
Bdogna — Caravaggio."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly well  painted,  but  we  can- 
not conceive  that  it  can  have  any  in- 
terest As  family  portraits,  they  may 
have  had  their  value.  Is  not  this  sort 
of  subject  the  abuse  of  the  style  called 
Historical  t  This  picture  is  deficient 
JD  the  strength  for  which  Caravaggio 
was  so  justly  celebrated.  His  power- 
ful light  and  shade,  and  depth  and 
choice  of  color,  render  his  works 
sometimes  very  grand  :  but  does  he 
not  fail  in  individual  expression  ?  Q. 
Dow  is  seldom  pleasing,  unless  to  those 
who  prefer  laborious  finish  to  execu- 
tion. No.  132  is  not  an  exception. 
Schidone  is  often  a  happy  imitator. 
Id  his  Holy  Family,  No.  133,  the  An- 
gels  are  very  good,  and  like  Correg- 
gio.  After  this,  ^A  Man  smoking** 
will  not  engage  much  attention— so 
we  pass  it. 

No.  138,  *«  Landscape,  with  Build- 
ings and  Figures — G.  roussin."  This 
is  a  ver^  simple  subject,  probably  an 
exact  view,  but  it  is  so  treated  as  to 
be  poetical.  The  little  town  is  not 
ostentatiously  set  forth  in  any  strong 
light,  though  it  is  sufficiently  separa- 
ted from  the  wooded  scenery  below  it 
— all  which  is  in  the  deepest  repose  of 
colcMT.  A  clear  river  winds  among 
the  trees,  and  a  figure  or  two  are  on 
the  banks.  It  is  very  sweetly  pencil- 
led, and  colored  with  ereat  depth  aad 
transparency.  The  character  of  the 
scene  is  of  retirement,  not  unconnect- 
ed with  social  enjoyments  of  a  quiet 
town .  Pictures  of  this  kind  are  unam- 
bitious ;  they  do  not  force  themselves 
upon  the  eye,  but,  like  the  scenes  they 
represent,  are  to  be  sought,  and  when 
seen  are  enjoyed. 

No.  139,  **An  Infant,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  Royal  children  of  Spain 
— Velasquez."  The  eye  rests  upon 
this,  gratified,  not  by  the  subject,  nut 
the  color.  An  infant  enveloped  in 
its  bed-clothes,  excepting  the  head, 


does  not  promise  very  much ;   but  in 
this   extreme  simplicity  there  is  the 
boldness  of  genius.  An  inferior  paint- 
er would  have  made  his  art  more  con- 
spicuous in  composition.     The  object 
of  Velasquez  was  to  portray  the  child, 
and  he  has  given  that,  with  its  singu- 
larly intelligent  expression,  and  no- 
thing else.     There  is  no  nurse^  no 
mother,  no  concomitants— every  inch 
of  the  piece  is  the  child,  and  for  the 
child.    We  look  at  it  till  the  strange- 
ness wear^  off*,  and  we  become  pleased 
with  it  even  as  a  subject.    We  do  wish 
this  simplicity,  which  we  have  like- 
wise  noticed  m  the  portraits  of  Rem- 
brandt, was  more  attended  to  by  our 
portrait-painters.    It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  position  that  is  not  attitudi- 
nized, and  in  which  the  "sitter"  might 
remain  without  fatigue ;    where  the 
figure  in  Nature  would  be  wearied  with 
a  position,  the  spectator  will  soon  be 
wearied  too,  and  regret  the  attitude 
cannot  be  relaxed.     Here  are   two 
strange  pictures  of  Bassan,  No.  140 
and  144,  "  The  Deluee,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Ark."    There  is  something 
very  odd  in  Kis  coloring,  his  green 
and  red  skies,  the  green  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  use  of  verdeter.    The  mode 
of  treating  such  subjects  is  singular : 
The  creatures  are  collected  |is  in  a 
market  of  the  commonest  kind,  while 
the  coloring  is  in  a  great  part  ideed. 
There  is  in  them  a  strange  mixture  of 
good  and  bad,  something  of  the  subli- 
mity of  mystery  mixed  up  with  trifling 
vulgarities.  These  are  very  unlike  the 
Ba^n  we  before  noticed.  The  Moses. 
No.  141,  "  A  fresh  Breeze,  with  Men- 
of-War  in  the  distance- Vandervelde ;" 
and  145,  **  Fishin^-boats,  with  Men- 
of-War  in   the  distauce^ — J.  M.  W. 
Tutner,"  are  evidently  placed  as  ri- 
vals.    They  both  are  in  tne  possession 
of  Lord  Francis  Egerton.    They  are 
both  fine  pictures,  but  painted  upon 
very  diflferent  principles.    The  one  is 
careful  painting,  smooth  in  execution, 
very  transparent,  indeed  very  success- 
fully aiming  at  the  very  texture  of  the 
elements  and  objects   it   represents. 
The  other  is  with  a  bold  ana  dashing 
pencil,  with  little  care  for  any  thioyg 
but  effect.    The  texture  of  all  parts  is 
the  same,  the  surface  is  plastered ; 
accordingly  the  sky,  even  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  looks  rocky,  and  the 
water  certainly  not  liquid  ;   nor  are 
there  in  it  the  long  swelling  and  un- 
dulating lines  which  the  water  of  the 
other  beautifully  exhibits ;  on  the  con- 
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traiy,  there  are  oftBn  abrupt  termina. 
tioDs,  fot  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count. Still  the  picture  is  very  forci- 
ble, and  woiild  make  a  eood  print; 
but  the  companion  by  Vandervelde 
has  not  less  force,  and  has  many  other 
beauties,  particularly  the  very  natural 
texture  and  character  of  sky  and  wa- 
ter»  and  the  action  of  the  vessels  has 
more  of  life  in  it.  In  fairness  to  Mr. 
« Turner,  it  should  be  observed,  this  his 
marine  subject  is  brought  into  compari- 
son with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  mas- 
ter who  was  most  celeorated  for  his  sea- 
pieces  and  who  painted  nothing  else. 

We  wish  the  old  and  modern  works 
were  oftener  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion— much  might  be  learned  thereby. 
Here  is  a  good  "Silence"  by  Schi- 
done,  No.  149.  He  always  has  power 
— and,  like  the  great  master  he  imita- 
ted, aimed  at  sentiment.  We  never 
hope  to  see  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
expression  in  the  divine  heads. 

No.  160,  "Salvator  Mundi,"  by 
Guide,  is  a  very  great  failure ;  even 
the  manner  of  the  painting  is  dis- 
agreeable. No.,  151  is  a  very  charm- 
ing "Landscape,  and  figures  dan- 
cing."— Moucheron.  There  are  two 
spirited  battles  of  Bourgognone,  or 
lather  the  March  of  an  Army  and 
a  Battle."  The  latter  is  by  much  the 
best.  He  has  ever  a  bold  ][»encil,  is 
clear  in  his  coloring,  and  his  whole 
style  has  a  strength  particularly  suit- 
ed to  his  subject.  He  takes  the  spec- 
tator at  once  into  the  confusion.  His 
skies  are  always  bold  and  fine.  We 
have  another  instance  in  No.  153, 
"Our  Savior's  Charge  to  Peter;" 
how  weak  is  the  hand  of  great  painters 
when  attempting  divine  expression  ! 

No.  159,  "  The  Virgin  grieving  for 
the  Death  of  Christ,  supportecT  by 
Mary  Magdalen,"  by  Domenichino, 
does  not  appear  to  possess  the  high 
character  always  expected  from  that 
ffreat  master.  It  is  a  very  fine  sub- 
jecX,  and  Domenichino  is  unquestion- 
ably a  painter  of  pathos— but  is  not 
here  the  mater  dolorosa  somewhat 
coarse,  and  Mary  Magdalen  not  sym- 
patheticl  Perhaps  no  representation 
of  such  grief  and  sympathy  will  be 
satisfactory  to  any  one  who  bears  in 
mind  the  wonderful  picture  of  Cor- 
regdo  of  Christ  before  Pilate,  in  the 
National  Gallery— never  were  grief 
and  sympathy  so  wonderfiiUy  por- 
trayed—and yet  of  sympathy  we  see 
Jbni  half  the  fkce— but  it  is  perfect 

expression.    Here  are  two  very 


plea^sing  pictures  of  Watteau,  in  bis 
peculiar  manner:  No.  180^  "Coo* 
versation,"  and  181,  "A  Musical 
Party."  Watteau,  with  his  nencii, 
was  a  sort  of  court  poet.  He  did  an 
inconceivable  thing— gave  pastoral  in- 
nocence to  the  hoop-petticoat.  He 
encircled  the  silk  coat  with  ereen 
leaves,  and  gave  an  air  of  siinplicitr 
to  manners  the  most  arlificiaL  He 
made  trees  and  lawns  and  fountains 
emulous  of  satin.  His  very  plane- 
trees  had  beeoL  to  the  school  of  cour- 
tesy, and  bend  their  polite  boughs  ia 
most  stately  attitudes.  It  is  this 
makes  his  pictures  always  pleasingi 
that  they  are  of  a  piece.  He  fur- 
nished all  things  with  a  slight  portico 
of  each ;  so  that  you  never  questiw 
the  propriety  of  iheir  coming  toge- 
ther.  There  is  ever  the  same  d^ree 
of  sentimentality  in  his  animate  and 
inanimate  objects.  These  are  all  ma- 
king love  af\er  the  court  fashion. 
Nor,  be  it  confessed,  is  it  an  unplea- 
sant  fashion.  Agreeability  was  his 
aim ;  and  as  a  colorist  he  is  alwajrs 
charming.  Watteau  is  perfectly  orw 
nnaU  and  his  style  complete  in  itself. 
He,  fortunately  for  himselt  and,  we 
think,  for  art  (which  should  hare  its 
varieties,  only  let  each  be  "simplex 
duntaxat  et  unum"),  lived  in  days 
when  the  court  was  an  object  of  love. 
and  court  manners  of  admiration^ 
Since  the  "Three  Glorious  Days! 
poor  Watteau  must  have  been  vwy 
much  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Parisian  public.  We  should  not  ewe 
to  see  his  reputation  and  his  worKS 
take  shelter  in  England.  Watteau 
originally  acquired  his  peculiar  style 
by  painting  the  ornamental  scenes  for 
the  Optra.  He  was  like  the  poor 
actor,  who,  without  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket,  acts  the  part  of  the  dashing 
baronet  with  his  ten  thousand  a-year. 
Watteau's  court-dresses  and  agre6 
abilities  were  to  him  only  in  his  pc- 
tures  and  his  imagination.  B®  "*^ 
exactly  200  years  after  Raphael,  and 
at  the  same  age,  37.  Of  these  two 
pictures,  the  last.  No.  164,  appew 
somewhat  damaged.  .      - 

As  we  have  omitted  the  mention* 
Another  Parisian,  and  of  Paijsiin 
taste,  we  may  as  well  here  ^'.^ 
him,  and  go  back  to  No.  46,  "J* 
petite  Pleureuse,"  and  No.  127,  "l^ 
petit  Bondeur—Greuze."  Thefirst^ 
these  is  vile  enough ;  the  second  UK 
Nature,  but— it  is  Greuzfr-Nattf« 
with  the  additional  graces  of  Hboo^ 
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Ghteuie.  As  an  aflfected  author  al- 
ways speaks  of  himaoif,  so  does  Greuze 
more  or  less  exhibit  himself;  that  is» 
his  owQ  affectation.  His  faces  look 
as  i^  in  the  midst  of  these  sentimen- 
talitiee,  they  were  thanking  the  pain- 
ter for  his  prettinesses.  But  his  vani- 
ties are  flimsy,  unsubstantial — the 
Tery  opposite  to  vigor.  We  should 
snppoee  Greuze's  chfuracter  to  be  very 
well  hit  o£f  in  a  little  work  of  that  day , 
quoted  by  M.  d'Bpinay  in  a  letter  to 
i'Abbj  Gagliani,  1771.  The  author 
of  the  little  satire  makes  the  pictures 
at  an  exhibition  speak ;  among  other 
pdeaaantries,  is  one  directed  against 
Qreuze,  who,  it  seems,  had  not  exhi- 
bited. One  of  the  pictures  is  enquire 
ins  for  the  absentee:  **M.  Greuze  1 
— Il  bonde— J'en  suis  fache,  nous  au- 
rk>ns  eu  ie  plaisir  do  repeter  les  eloges 
qu'ii  se  doone,"  &c. 

Na  162,  Sea-piece— M  A  Squall 
coming  on— J.  Ruysdael.'^  The 
painter  may  be  excused,  if  his  sky  is 
very  superior  to  the  water.  The  for-» 
mer  was  an  element  he  often  accu- 
rately observed,  and  followed  water 
only  in  mountain  rivers  and  their  falls, 
in  which  he  was  always  admirable* 
l%is  li^e  picture  is  to  be  looked  at 
lor  the  sky,  which  is  very  true.  It  is 
sombrei  lowering,  and  brooding  mis- 
chief;  we  have  an  expectation  in  it| 
and  therefore  it  is  poetical.  The  wa- 
ter baa  too  many  short  touches. 

The  ''Marriage  of  St.  Catharine" 
is  a  subject  of  singular  purity  and 
beauty*  and  haabeen  a  trial  of  strength 
with  most  of  the  great  Italian  paint- 
ers. This  No.  163,  •'  by  Bonvicino" 
(called  Moretto), '  is  certainly  not 
agreeable ;  nor  to  be  endured  bjr  those 
wto  have  in  their  mind's  e^e  this  sub- 
ject by  Raphael. 

No.  166,  ''Head  of  our  Savior- 
Morales,"  is  very  finely  painted ;  but 
we  think  it  deficient  in  expression. 
In  its  manner  it  greatly  reminds  us  of 
the  Correggio  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Christ  before  Pilate.  Works 
b^  thia  master  ase  not  common ;  the 
mctura  at  Magdalen  Ck)llege,  OxSford, 
Christ  bearing  his  Gross,  is  said  to  be 
by  him.  The  pictures  we  have  seen 
by  him  have  a  solemn  and  a  tender 
«ast  of  color. 

No.  168,  •'The  Crucifixion— Mu- 
rillo,''  is  a  very  solemn  little  pic- 
ture ;  it  looks,  painted  for  adoratkNi ; 
and  we  should  presume,  from  the 
peculiar  mode  of.firaaiing  it,  that 
tt  has  been  very  fneioqs.  IthiiilKiv. 
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pie  velvet  close  to  it  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.    We  suppose  there  is  no  paint- 
ing beneath  it,  and  that  it  was  painted 
on,  or  as  a  cross.    The  purple  of  the 
velvet,  with  its  diflferenc&  of  texture, 
makes  the  brown  very  solemn,  not  to 
say  awful.     We  cannot  dwell  a  mo- 
ment on  the  "  Country  Surgeon,"  by 
Jem  Steen^-wo  have  a  hatred  of  his 
beastly  subjects.    But  we  are  arrested 
by   the  **  Adoration   of  the  Magi-* 
Jean  Van  Ejrck,"— 'not  because,  as  the 
catalogue  asserts,  ^  the  two  brothers 
Hubert  and  Jean  are  introduced  look- 
ing through  a  window,  and  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  principal  of  the  Magi." 
We  should  not  stay  to  admire  it  as  a 
work,  for  it  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  eccentricities  of  art,  but  we  ex- 
amine it  with  some  curiosity  as  by 
the  founder  of  oil  painting,  or  rather 
we  should  say  by  the  inventor  of  that 
medium,  which  all  the  great  masters 
used,  and  which   many,  not  without 
much   show  of  arffumenc,  believe  ;o 
have  been  lost !    Van  Eyck  was  bom 
A.D.  1870.    This  picture,  therefore, 
may  have  been  painted  considerably 
more  than  four  hundred  years.    Its 
very  antiquity  demands  respect.    It  is 
possible  that  this  picture  is  not  one  of 
those  painted  in  oil,  for  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  that  point ;  if  it  be, 
it  well  shows  the  preservation  of  the 
cdors.    We  say  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  discover  that  pictures  are  painted 
in  oil.    We  have  recently  seen  one  or 
two  valuable  ones,  which  on  examina- 
tion  were  found  not  to  be  in  oil,  or 
not  solely  oil,  and  would  not  t>ear  a 
wet  sponge.    Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  an  old  picture,  if  the 
varnish  be  really  all  taken  o£&  than  to 
wash  it  with  water ;  not  only  is  there 
danger  of  some  parts  positively  put  in 
without  any  oil  at  all,  disappearing, 
such  as  skies,  more  particuhurly  per- 
haps in  Venetian  pictures;  but  it  w^ 
pears   probable  that  there  was  that 
added  to  the  medium,  which  makes  it, 
and  more  readily  in  some  colors  than 
in  others,  unite  with  water.    We  have 
seen  many  pictures,  said  to  be  rubbed 
to  the  ground,  wmkei  to  the  ground ; 
the  greens,  made  probably  with  black 
and  indigo,  are  very  apt  to  vanish  and 
leave  the  brown  ground. 

«"  A  gentle  breeze,  No.  171,  WiU 
liam  vandervelde,"  is  very  good.  It 
is  refreshing.  But  we  have  seen  much 
finer  by  the  master  than  most  of  hiai 
in  this  oelleetion.    He  is  always  As- 
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cinatinfT ;  and  the  sea,  and  even  ships* 
have  always  a  poetry  of  their  own,and 
W.  Vandervelde  has  not  his  equaL 

No.  172,  "The  Last  Supper— Tin- 
toretto,'* — ^though  not  agreeable  as  a 
whole  has  some  fibe  parts ;  nor  has  it 
quite  the  rich  oess  nor  harmony  ot  co- 
loring we  expect  lo  see  in  Tiniorettu. 

Here  we  have,  in  No.  174,  ••  The 
Marriage  of  Canaan,"  another  Jan 
Steen,  in  which  is  exhibited  to  perfec- 
tion the  art  of  degrading  and  vulgariz- 
ing a  sacred  subject. 

But  we  must  not  pass  a  Claude,  No. 
173,  "  Landscape,  with  Mercury  and 
Baltus.''  This  is  one  of  his  very  pleas- 
ing subjects ;  is  richly  colored ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  quite 
that  air  andclearne^s  for  which  Claude 
18  80  justly  celebrated.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  hot,  and  may  be  cleaned  with  ad- 
vantage, then  the  cooler  tints  might 
come  out.  Besides  which,  the  stain  of 
dirt,  that  is  evident  in  the  distanoe, 
tends  to  destroy  the  illtision  of  atmos- 
phere. One  would  imagine  that  it 
was  from  pictures  in  this  state  that 
Coleridge  entertained  his  strange  no- 
tion of  Claude,  and  fancied  the  dif^ 
ference  between  bimandTeniers.  We 
quote  the  passage  from  his  Table* 
Talk,  for  it  is  curious,  and  more  cu- 
rious than  true.  "Observe  the  re- 
markable difference  between  Claude 
and  Teniers  in  their  power  of  painting 
Taoant  space.  Claude  makes  his 
whole  landscape  a  plenum ;  the  air  is 

Suite  OS  substantial  as  any  other  part  of 
le  scene.  Hence  theVe  are  no  true 
distances,  and  every  thing  presses  at 
once  and  equally  upon  the  eye.  There 
18  something  close  and  alnnxst  suffocat- 
ing in  tbe  atmosphere  of  Claude*s 
sunsets.  Never  did  any  one  paint  air, 
the  thin  air,  the  absolutely  apparent 
vacancy  between  object  and  object,  so 
admirably  as  Teniers.  That  picture 
of  the  Archers  exemplified  this  excel- 
lenoe.  Sec  the  distances  between 
those  ugly  boors !  how  perfectly  true 
to  the  tact."  Surely  this  refined  cri- 
ticism is  unadvised.  Is  it  not  for  lade 
of  attention  to  the  objects  of  ^ich 
painter  1  Teniers'  subjects  were  of 
a  cheerful  holiday  out-of-door  cast, 
and  required  a  holiday  clearness. 
The  dignity  of  Claude's  subjects  re- 
quired the  greater  illumination,  which 
more  vapory  skies  produce,  and  these 
are  the  skies  he  generally  represents ; 
they  give  a  richness  and  importance 
to  all  thing^  seen  under  them.  In  cer- 
tain situatioos  mich  skies  are  some- 


times  oppressive— enough  so,  to  tlkm 
for  Mr.  Coleridge's  exaggeration  of 
suffocation ;  but  are  they  in  all  1  Such 
an  atmosphere  must  be  very  differeut 
in  a  scene  such  as  one  of  Claude's 
beautiful  marine  subjects,  and  wilbin 
the  reach  of  the  smoking  furnaces  of 
a  manufacturing  district— or  in  La- 
den where  *"  the  full  tide  of  human 
existence"  (as  we  believe  Jduaoo 
calls  the  passing  and  repassiog  d 
countless  multitudes)  is  coDtinuallj 
sending  up  to  the  already  loaded  air  do 
small  contribution  of  h^ted  vapor. 

No,  175»  •*A  Woody  Landscape* 
with  Sportsmen — Huckart  and  A. 
Vandervelde,"— is  very  good,  partial- 
larly  the  figures.  A.  Vandervelde  ii 
always  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the 
works  of  others,  sometimes  coostitut- 
ing  their  whole  value ;  like  tbecuckea 
his  offspring  are  in  other  nests.  It  is 
very  strange  that  figures  put  in  by  him 
in  the  pictures  of  other  paintenarc 
always  perfectly  in  harmony  withaU 
around  them,  but  scarceljr  ever  »  « 
his  own.  The  trees  in  this  scene  re- 
mind  us  of  Pinadier.  We  cannotrfay 
a  moment  with  Brouwer's  "Boon 
Quarrelling ;"  well  colored  beasts. 

No.  177,  ••  The  Virgin  of  the  Cre^ 
cent— Murillo,"— has  too  roach  of  tii« 
noaster's  fiiults— it  is  fuzzy  aotl  di»- 
greeable. 

Here  are  two,  by  Berfhem,  that  are 
pleasing,  No.  180  and  181,  •*  Htwkjg 
Party,"  and  the  •*  Alpine  Pass."  The 
figures  in  the  former  excelleot-w 
latter  beautifully  painted,  perhaps «» 
brown  in  color.  Does  not  Betigbeii 
sometimes  injure  the  agieetbiliiyof 
bis  pastoral  by  not  being  sofficieDtlj 
and  appropriately  light  in  tone? 

"The  Holy  tVimily,"-No.  1©;- 
Innocenzio  da  Mola— has  a  great  <W 
of  beauty,  is  very  like  Raphael,  but 
hard ;  expression  and  charactN,  ann- 
plicityand  delicate  feeling,  make  up 
Ibr  many  deficiencies  of  art.  Witho* 
something  of  these,  what  is  it  but  labor, 
and  what  does  it  produce  but  the|^ 


The  last  picture  in  the  Exhibition 
is  a  ••  Bacchanalian  Boy,"— No  IW 
—Murillo— more  richly  colored  thiBJ 
in  general  we  find  them,  but  it  »■ 
too  much  of  his  common  cast  to  » 
Bacchanalian.  Upon  the  whole,  tw 
is  a  very  fine  Exhibitton.  We  spote 
in  the  commencement  of  our  paper, « 
its  general  efibct  as  extremdy  |i«l>- 
fying  to  the  eye.  If  it  be  ««J^ 
oriticiam  of  particular  picturef  **• 
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ooc  seem  to  correspond  with  that  de« 
acription  of  the  general  color  and 
texture,  we  have  but  one  remark  to 
iTiake,  which  is,  that  though  we  may 
diaapprove  of  individual  pictures  ei- 
ther  in  parts  or  as  wholes,  yet  it  is  an 
^ztremeiy  rare  thing  to  meet  with  any 
picture,  however  unpleasant  in  subject 
or  execution,  of  the  olden  time,  which, 
from  its  texture  alone,  is  not  pleasing. 
We  have  compared  the  worKs  of  the 
old  masters  to  jewelry— 4heir  paint 
is  hard  as  iron,  with  the,  as  it  were, 
iooate  brilliancy  of  precbus  stones. 
This  fact  (persuaded  as  we  are  that  it 
does  not  arise  from  age,  as  some  pre- 
tend),  connected  with  other  reasoning, 
has  convinced  us  that  we  do  not  use 
their  medium ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 


great  thing  if  scientific  men  would  di- 
re«t  their  chemical  knowledge  to  thk 
subject,  and  publish  an  account  of 
their  experiments.  We  have  many 
societies  to  whom  it  may  properly  be- 
long.  The  arts  are  of  too  much  real 
importance  for  this  matter  to  be  longer 
neglected.  There  are  those  who  might 
set  the  question  at  rest — ^the  very  com- 
mon discussion  of  it  shows  that  its  set* 
tlement  may  be  highly  useful— and,  at 
all  events,  is  desirable.  We  had  in- 
tended to  have  made  some  remarln 
upon  some  notes  we  made  at  the  Na- 
tional Gallery,  whose  directors  have 
at  length  made  anolhsr  /mrc^oM— but 
we  have  trespassed  too  long  on  the 
pages  of  Maga,  and  must  reserve  the 
notice  to  a  future  Number. 


To  Amateur  ArH$U. 


GsHTLEMEK, — ^Thcre  are  no  greater 
lovers  of  art  than  yourselves,  tor  you 
pursue  it  for  its  own  sake  ;  and  you 
pursue  it  under  many  disadvantages. 
You  want  the  constant  excitement  of 
heing before  the  public;  you  cannot 
have  fair  criticisms  on  your  works 
from  private  friends  and  flatterers, 
and  live  too  much  out  of  the  world  of 
art  Nothing  is  more  necessary  to 
advancement  than  frequent  commu- 
nicatioa  among  artists,  or  the  real 
bvers  of  art,  and  this  you  can  with 
difficulty  obtain.  You  paint  pictures 
—few  see  them ;  you  have  but  half 
the  pleasure  in  your  creations ;  the 
finest  ^den  would  become  wearisome 
were  it  only  visited  by  the  possessor. 
It  will  be  said,  you  may  send  your 
works  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Aca- 
demy. You  may  send  one  work,  for 
by  their  laws  they  will  admit  no  more, 
while  the  professional  artist  will  have 
many  to  compare  with  your  one; 
and  It  can  hardly  be  expected  that  a 
society  of  professional  painters  will  at 
aoy  time  afford  the  best,  or  a  very 
good  place  to  amateur  exhibitors. 
And  even  your  one  picture  will  be 
sacrificed  to  display;  painted  for  a 
private  room  in  the  simplicity  of  your 
taste,  and  without  the  dangerous  te- 
merity which  the  painting  up  to  the 
exbibition-glare  engenders,  and  with- 
out the  power  of  retouching  which 
the  Academicians  enjoy,  your  one 
uiodest  picture  will  be  lost,*  or  more 
probably  destroyed,  amidst  a  hetcro- 
saneous  mass,  ambitious  of  attraction. 
Vou  have,  therefore,  in  reality,  no 
(uace  of  exhibition  ;  and  for  the  com- 


parative solitariness  of  yoiir  pursuit, 
your  love  can  rare|y  reach  ambition, 
which  might  give' full  energy  to  your 
power,  and  make  it  all- worthy  in  your 
own  estimation. 

Consider  a  moment  what  the  art  is-^ 
what  it  has  made  men— and  see  if  it 
be  not  fitting  the  ambition  of  man  to 
excel  in  it.  How  few  of  any  rank, 
station,  or  profession,  acquire  an  im- 
mortality to  equal  that  of  the  great 
painters.  If  all  the  works  of  one  of 
their  cpreatest  *could  be  collected  and 
were  for  sale,  a  principality  could  not 
purchase  them.  Is  it  great  to  draw 
forth,  to  exercise,  and  bring  to  ma- 
turity, genius  in  writings— to  be  the 
historian,  the  novelist,  the  poet?  Be 
assured  not  less  so  to  be  the  painter ; 
but  why  is  that  great  art  now  less  fit 
than  other  arts  to  become  the  employ- 
ment of  your  lives  1  Because,  from 
the  retirement  with  which  it  must  be 
pursued,  its  great  ends  can  scarcely 
be  attained.  It  has  no  field  for  ambi- 
tion— it  wants  its  consequence— it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  amusement 
merely,  an  inferior  ana  secondary  pur- 
suit. And  yet  who  are  {generally  W* 
ter  qualifiedf  for  unlimited  success  than 
amateur  artists]  You  mostly  have 
minds  cultivated  by  education,  and  by 
that  peculiar  reading  which  is  most 
favorable  to  generating  and  improv- 
ing taste.  You  have  more  oppor- 
tunities of  travelling— of  seeing  the 
finest  things  in  nature  and  art^eisure 
for  reflection,  for  comparisons,  for 
search  after  principles— and  minds 
unshackled  by  the  necessity  of  pan* 
dering  to  a  fashion,  or  making  it  & 
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^lea.  It  is  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  amoog  you  men  of  dor- 
mant geuiusi  in  themselves  admirably 
qualified  to  excel,  but  kept  dormant 
from  their  too  private  occupation,  that 
I  now  address  y6u  ;  and  ardently  de- 
sire to  seo  your  exertions  increased 
for  your  own  sakes,  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  for  your  fame.  I  will  not 
throw  away  a  word  upon  those  who 
would  think  it  presumption  in  you  to 
vie  with  professional  men  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  pursuit,  and  who, 
they  believe,  must  have  more  genius 
than  yourselves  (I  would  have  some  of 
you  devote  your  lives  to  it  likewise), 
as  if  an  apprenticeship  and  drudgeiy 
of  service  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  acquirement  of  an  adequate 
knowledge  and  power  over  materials. 
It  IS  not  presumption  to  suppose  genius 
to  be  so  far  a  common  property  that 
it  is  existent  in  any  given  number  of 
persons — ^in  yourselves  as  in  others. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  that  part  of  the  art 
which  can  alone  be  learnt,  is  so  ex. 
ceedingbr  difficult  of  attainment.  Tlie 
labor  of  this  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  more  the  mind  than  the  hand  that 
must  be  practised— a  love  of  the  art 
will  soon  give  the  latter  the  requisite 
execution ;  and,  indeed,  the  fault  is 
too  of\en  the  other  way,  that  the  hand 
has  acquired  too  much  for  the  head. 
I  have  known  some  of  our  greatest 
artists  produce  their  best  works  very 
soon  after  they  had  seriously  taken  up 
the  att.  Many  artists  arrive  at  great 
faianual  dexterity,  whose  practice  that 
leay  is  detrimental  to  them.  You  well 
know  that  is  the  least  part  of  the  art. 
You  have  every  advantage  but  one — 
remove  the  obstacle  that  now  shuts 
you  out  from  the  world,  and  hinders 
you  from  becoming  fair  competitors 
for  fame  and  honor ;  and  I  entertain 
no  doubt  but  that  you  will,  equally 
with  professional  men,  show  forth  the 
fruits  of  ereat  talents.  I  have  hitherto 
snoken  of  the  advantages  to  yourselves, 
allow  me  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the 
advantages  the  art  itself  will  derive 
firom  your  hands.  There  would  be  just 
a  noble  emulation  between  professional 
artists  ?ind  yourselves.  They  would 
hail  an  Exhibition  solely  of  your  works, 
as  tending  more  than  any  other  thmg 
to  promote  a  general  love  for  art. 
You  will  greatly  render  it  more  esti- 
mable in  the  public  eye;  you  will 
show  it  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the 
highest  ambition ;  and,  I  may  add, 
^t  it  will  be  expected  of  you  that 


3fou  should  rescue  it  from  its  meaner 
objects.  Fashion  is  an  ill  wcurd  when 
speaking  of  au^ht  worthy  a  high  aim ; 
but  to  use  the  intelligible  phraae,  yon 
will  make  it  a  fashion ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  most  essentially  serve  the  (m>- 
fesstonal  artists.  You  will  create  for 
them  patrons  among  a  class  where 
jQone  now  exist ;  and  you  will  enpaft 
upon  the  education  of  the  moat  cohi. 
vated  a  new  study,  that  will  give  a 
value  to  every  other,  and  that  eveiy 
other  will  assist.  It  is  lamentable  to 
see  how  many  listless  persona  there  are 
among  that  unfortunate  class  who  are 
too  wealthy  to  require  occupation  as 
a  means,  and  have  no  stimulus  to  an 
intellectual  and  honorable  porarit 
£very  one  whom  you  may  be  ths 
means  of  rescuing  tirom  the  inanity, 
perhaiw  the  follies  of  life,  will  be 
grateflil  to  you  for  a  pursuit*  and  fbr 
bringine  into  palpable  exerclae  powers 
they  did  not  know  they  po»essed. 

I  would  have  you  establish  an  ESx- 
hibition  of  your  own.  I  would  not 
have  you  hire  rooms,  and  have  a  mere- 
ly temporary  exhibition,  but  come  be- 
fore the  world  at  once  bandsomdy, 
and  show  you  mean  to  become  a 
permanent  Society.  I  am  persuaded 
Uiat  there  are  a  sufficient  mimber  to 
establish  the  thing  properly.  Do  we 
not  see  club-houses  arise,  cootly  sttuc^ 
tures,  as  if  men  were  only  seeking  for 
a  name  by  which  they  might  beculed 
together  ?  why  not  have  the  Aamtm 
Club?— or  call  it  by  what  name  you 
will ;  gather  together  a  society,  raise 
an  establishment,  with  funds,  and  ma^ 
nagement,  the  details  of  which  many 
to  whom  I  write  must  be  more  coo- 
versant  with  than  I  can  be ;  and  kne 
no  time  in  having  preliminary  meet- 
ings, that  the  whole  may  be  origaniKed 
and  put  in  motion  before  the  next 
spring. 

I  will  venture  only  to  throw  out  a 
few  suggestions,  which  most  readHy 
occur  to  me  in  my  reflections  on  this 
subject.  I  would  admit  of  two  sorts 
of  members — ^the  exhibitors  and  non* 
exhibitors.  The  former  should  have 
some  exclusive  privileges,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  a  less  annual  subscription,  for 
they  would  principally  raise  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  oy  Uieir  ExhibitioD. 
I  would  have  a  common  room  for 
meeting  and  conversing  on  art,  with  a 
library  of  works  on  art.  I  would  have 
portfolies  of  drawings,  sketches,  and 
studies  of  all  kinds ;  and  a  room  set  a- 
part  for  thepublicezbibition  of  sketches 
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and  studies  —  a  great  desideratum. 
There  should  be  a  great  care  taken  in 
the  admission  of  exhibiting  members, 
that  no  mere  pretenders  undignifjr  the 
Society.  Let  the  admission  be  an  ob- 
ject of  honorable  ambition,  and  none 
hastily  admitted,  nor  without  submit- 
tiog  specimens  to  a  committee.  Lst 
the  recommendation  be  from  all  mem- 
bers,  but  let  the  decision  rest  with  a 
coqimittee  of  twelve,  to  be  chosen  an- 
nually by  all  the  members.  Should 
any  become  professional,  they  may 
continue  members,  but  not  exhibiting 
memliers.  They  should  be  strictly 
and  exclusively  unprofessional.  They 
are  not  to  sell  their  works ;  but  it  is 
not  meant  to  exclude  them  from  the 
Tail  advantages  of  havin?  their  works 
engraved,  for  that  would  be  a  check 
to  their  laudable  ambition — a  detri- 
nnent  to  a  most  valuable  and  talented 
class  of  men — engravers — and  a  loss 
to  the  public.  Every  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Socieiy  of  Bri- 
tiaJi  Artists  should  be  freely  admitted 
to  the  exhibitions,  but  not  admitted  to 
the  evenings,  unless  upoa  the  intro- 
duction of  a  member,  any  one  of  whom 
might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  bringing 
one  friend.  As  it  is  to  be  calculated 
that  the  Exhibitions  would  be  profit- 
able, it  might  be  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  an  accumulation,  to  raise  a 
building  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing oflf  advances  for  that  purpnse.  1 
would  not  defer  the  building,  but  im- 
mediately set  about  that,  by  deposit 
subscription  of  members,  and  by  such 
Kberal  donations  as  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  be  made. 

As  the  society  is  meant  to  be  a  per- 
manent body,  it  should  be  viewed  pro- 
spectively with  regard  to  its  funds. 
After  liquidation  of  the  building  ac- 
count, considerable  sums  may  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  art — in  pur- 
chasing  pictures,  and  causing  works 
to  bo  engraved — in  offering  premiums 
for  composition  to  artists,  and  in  many 
ways  that  may  present  themselves  to 
the  society.  Every  exhibiting  member 
should  make  a  donation  of  a  picture 
painted  by  himself,  as  the  Royal 
Academicians  do,  with  the  power  of 
removinz  it  in  exchange  for  a  better 
one,  if  he  thinks  fit,  and  the  com- 
mittee approve.  Thus  there  will  be 
a  permanent  picture-gallery,  which 
should  only  be  open  to  members,  with 


the  power  of  introducing  friends.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  once  during 
each  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  art 
be  delivered  by  one  or  more  of  the 
members,  for  which  no  money  shall 
be  received,  nor  any  admitted  but 
members,  or  those  to  whom  they  shall 
give  tickets — ^the  number  of  tickets  to 
be  limited ;  that  a  resident  keeper,  or 
librarian,  be  appointed,  with  an  ade- 
quate  salary.  I  hate  thrown  out  these 
few  suggestions,  without  consulting 
the  rules  of  any  existing  society,  as  they 
have  occurred  to  me,  not  intending 
either  to  make  all  these  ot  the  utmost 
importance,  nor  to  limit  the  rules. 
Thejr  will  be  very  easily  formed  when 
the  first  meeting  has  taken  place, which 
I  would  wish  to  see  as  early  as  may 
be ;  and  I  here  entreat  all  influenticu 
lovers  of  art  (wh3ther  practically 
painters  or  not)  immediately  to  take 
this  matter  into  consideration.  It  rests 
with  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
more  effectually  calling  together  all 
amateurs,  to  set  about  this  business  in 
earnest.  As  an  humble  individual,  not 
resident  in  town,  I  can  now  do  no 
more  than  call  your  attention  to  the 
matter.  I  will  indeed  yiel4  to  none 
in  my  ardent  love  for  art,  and  should 
feel  no  little  gratification  should  I,  by 
this  letter,  be  the  means  of  forming 
such  an  establishment.  I  should  be 
proud  to  become  a  candidate  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  member;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, should  any  Inflaential  persons^ 
as  I  fully  trust  they  will,  take  up  the 
matter,  and  should  they  be  desirous  of 
communicating  with  me,  I  need  not 
now  add  that  their  so  doing  would  be 
to  me  a  singular  pleasure.*  Gentle- 
men, I  have  laid  before  you  an  object, 
which,  if  prosecuted,  will  undoubtedly 
advance  your  own  powers,  and  add  to 
your  fame  and  to  your  happiness; 
which  will  greatlv  promote  the  arts, 
and  be  of  essential  service  to  artists  in 
general ;  and  which  will,  I  trust,  ma- 
terially improve  the  taste  of  the  coun- 
try, and  bring  into  active  and  justly 
ambitious  existence  talents  which  are  . 
now  buried,  or  dormant  for  lack  of 
motive.  Perhaps  it  m  xy  rest  with  you 
so  to  revive  the  arts  in  this  country, 
that  here  they  may  sissume  their  an- 
cient glory. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  and  humble  servant, 

An  Amatexta. 


*  Any  commanications  traosmitted  to  me,  ftee  of  expense,  throagh  Messrs.  Black- 
wood, will  be  forwarded. 
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Tbb  Irish  elections  are  now  over ;  completing  the  whole  of  the  electioDS 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  returns  are  of  this  order,  as  accurately  as 
can  be  ascertained : — 


England, 


.    Boroughs, 
Counties, 

Couhues, 

Conaervalives. 

140 

101 

6 

12 

Wbig-Radkali. 

181 

43 

8 

3 

.    Boroughs, 
Counties, 

265 

1 

19 

21 
12 

285 
33 

72 

Wales, 


Scotland, 


Ireland, 


Among  those  are  six-and-thirty  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  Ireland,  with  six 
firom  England,  making  in  all  forty-two, 
every  man  of  them  pledged  to  extin- 
guisn  the  Established  Church  hj  the 
mere  conditions  of  Romish  Christia- 
nity,—the  whole  thirty-six  from  Ire- 
land virtually  pledged  to  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell's  will,  three-fourths  of  them  actu- 
ally brought  in  by  his  influence,  all  of 
them  bound  to  his  policy  by  the  hope  of 
^ffice,tbe  possession  of  their  seats,or  the 
mevitable  certainty  of  losing  them  on 
the  slightest  symptoms  of  disobedience. 
Thus  have  all  tiie  predictions  of  Pro- 
testantism been  verified.  It  was  said  at 
the  period  of  the  Emancipation  Bill, 
that  it  would  throw  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Popish  majority— that  it 
would  extingoish  the  power  of  the 
Protestant  Legislature — that  it  would 
raise  any  and  every  Papist  demagogud 
to  the  head  of  power— and  that  under 
pretence  of  enfranchising  Ireland,  it 
would  disfranchise  England.  All  this 
has  happened  ;  the  people  feel  it,  the 
Ministers  proclaim  it,  and  the  Papists 
exult  in  it.  If  the  will  of  England 
'were  to  regulate  the  rights  and  powers 
of  England,  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
could  not  last  a  day.  They  would  be 
in  a  minority  of  seventeen.  On  every 
ereat  public  question  they  would  have 
four-and-tbirty  votes  against  them ; 
and  this  majority  not  made  up  of  the 
hangers-on  of  office,  the  dependents 
on  the  Treasury,  the  gentlemen  in 
waiting,  whom  the  Home  Secretary 
can  order  to  thek  stands  behind  the 
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Treasury-bench  like  so  many  pdioe- 
men,  or  the  state  whipper-in  can  dim 
up,  upon  an  emergency,  to  tbe  din* 
sion,  like  so  many  straggling  bouadi 
to  the  death.  But  those  were  the 
gentlemen  of  England,  the  substaotid 
landholders,  the  opulent  mercbaots, 
the  heads  of  the  professions,  the  whole 
solid  strength  of  English  repieseoti- 
tion.  Against  tho8e,stands  Mr.  O'Con- 
nell,  with  his  six-iind-thirty  Irish  Pa- 
pists, reinforced  by  Whigs  aodBadi- 
cab  from  the  sister  isle,  atDouotiog  to 
seventy-three.  And  from  what  ooa- 
stituency  have  they  been  suimnoDedl 
We  take  their  own  showing.  Ail  the 
figures  of  barbarian  eloquence  baw 
been  lavished  by  their  orators  ta prow 
the  utter  degradation  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  Ireland.  All  the  mire  of  «e- 
taphor  has  been  daubed  upoo  tbeir 
misery,  all  the  absurd  inflaUoo^jDJ 
O'Connell  philanthropy  has  laboied 
to  depict  the  dismal  darkness  of  their 
minds,  their  utter  want  of  educatioOi 
the  deplorable  state  of  their  cabiai, 
and  their  desperate  dependencroB 
chance  for  their  daily  bread.  !«'* 
are  the  very  people  whom  Mr.O'CoB- 
nell  himself  agreed  to  exclude  from  "6 
forty-shilling  freehold  vote,  on  the 

froimd  of  their  utter  unfimeasfortfr 
ing  any  part  in  matters  of  electiosi. 
Yet  it  is  this  very  peasantry  who  tit 
now  pronounced  to  oe  equally  cojapj- 
tent  judges  of  representative  quaWej' 
tions  with  the  people  of  Ei^; 
and  this  very  peasantry,  not  ip>W 
advised  but  conq;>eUed  by  their  pneffr 
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under  penalty  of  raiii  here  and  bere> 
«Aer,  of  excomimmieation  firom  the 
altar,  and  abandonment  to  eternal  ^f- 
ferinn,  to  act  in  direct  and  nnreason^- 
kkK  obedienoe  to  tbe  mandates  of  agn- 
lauoD.  Must  we  not  aak,  ie  it  possible 
Ibat  England  can  endure  a  Ministry  es* 
tablishM  on  sucb  foundations !  What 
can  proceed  from  tbe  lips  of  a  Cabinet 
taught  by  such  roasters  1  What  secu- 
rity for  civil  ri^ts  or  public  salety 
can  be  found  in  tbe  posseesors  <h 
power,  which  marches  with  the  Radi* 
eai  on  one  side  and  the  Papist  on  tbe 
other— tbe  whole  led  on  by  a  naan  aU 
ready  denounced  by  themselves  as  a 
firebrand,  and  followed  by  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  of  savage  passions, 
desperate  purposes,  inveterate  hosti* 
Uties,  and  sanguinary  superstitions  of 
Papist  Ireland?  T lie  accounts  from 
tbe  elections  are  dreadful  evidence 
of  the  spirit  which  has  been  raised 
aroon^  that  unhappy  pe^^le.  Inti- 
midatioo,  amounting  irom  menaces 
to  murder,  the  grcMsest  corruption, 
and  the  most  scandalous  perjury, 
are  declared  by  the  Irish  papers 
to  have  been  the  common  means  of 
canvass.  Vast  assemblies  of  the  pea- 
santry have  been  gathered  under  tbe 
saperintendence  6f  the  priests,  who, 
met  haranguing  fVom  the  altar, 
harangued  in  the  streets— and  insulting 
every  decency  of  religion  in  the  one, 
oolraged  every  principle  of  allegiance 
hi  the  other.  The  result  has  been,  the 
extinetioD,aocordin^  to  those  accounts, 
of  all  freedom  of  election,  tbe  substi- 
tution of  violence  in  its  place,  and  as 
the  result  of  tbe  whole,  the  return  of 
a  nbble  of  the  CConnell  retainers  to 
ParJiaroent,  utterly  unknown  to  pub- 
lic life,  utterly  undistinguished  by 
personal  merits,  bot  supplying  all 
defects  by  an  implicit  s\lbserviency  to 
the  command  of  the  priesthood.  And 
what  does  that  command  imply  t  That 
priesthood  afiect  no  disguise  in  this 
department  of  their  office;  they  pro- 
nounce the  Church  of  England  as  here- 
tical, and  declare  that  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed ;  they  go  beyond  this,  they 
pronounce  all  Protestantism  heretical,' 
and  declare  that  it  must  be  destroyed ; 
they  go  farther  still,  thev  pronounce 
the  Papacy  the  only  religious  autho- 
rity oi^earth,  and  pronounce  that  their 
veslstance  will  never  cease,  nor  thehr 
anknoeity  be  reconciled. 

Thus  the  whole  question  is  before 
*e  people  of  England.    T%e  triviali- 


ties of  British  party  periih  before  it— 
the  crisis  equally  concerns  every  man 
who  despises  the  Cabinet,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  imbeciles,  or  hates  them  as  a 
conclave  of  hypocrites ;  who  honors 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  noble, 
true,  and  powerflil  bulwark  of  religion 
in  the  land,  or  who  eiddily  thinks  that 
Independentism  could  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  Church  with  equal  safety  to  re- 
li^on,  and  equal  strength  to  the  con- 
stitution. 1%e  contest  is  not  even 
between  Conservative  and  Destruc- 
tive ;  it  is  broader  still,  it  is  between 
religious  freedom  and  religions  ty- 
ranny— between  the  right  to  possess 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  usurpation  by 
which  the  Scriptures  and  the  Christian 
are  equally  held  captive.  If  English- 
men will  be  lethargic  when  such  in- 
terests are  contended  for,  they  will 
not  deserve  to  have  a  country,  and 
they  will  not  have  a  country  ;  they 
will  have  ofifered  the  last  insult  to 
Christianity,  and  they  will  have 
Pdpery  in  its  room.  They  will  have 
courted  the  chain,  and  they  will  have 
that  chain  of  fire. 

For  the  purpose  gf  rescuing  us  as 
much  as  possible  fr6m  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Irish  elections,  a  proposal 
for  subscriptions  has  been  made  in 
London,  and  in  some  of  the  principal 
districts  of  England.  The  object  is 
simply  to  obtain  justice  for  England, 
and  justice  for  Ireland ;  also  petitions 
against  false  returns  involve  expense 
in  every  instance,  and  it  cannot  be 
expected  that  individuals  of  the  ^ 
nerally  limited  means  of  the  Irish 
gentry  can  yo  on  for  ever  purchasing 
back  the  violated  rights  of  the  na- 
tional representation.  But  it  is  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  there  are  at 
least  ten  cases  among  the  Irish  elec- 
tions of  such  scandalous  intimidation 
and  notorious  bribery,  that  they  have 
not  a  leg  to  stand  on  before  an  English 
committee.  There  may  be  many  more 
cases,  which  would  give  way  on  the 
first  application  of  justice.  We  know 
that  the  adversaries  of  England  and 
Protestantism  are  unscrupulous  in  their 
application  of  all  means.  We  know 
also  that  this  unscrupulousness  is  at 
once  the  resource  of  tbe  knave,  and 
the  protection  of  the  honest  man ;  that 
it  tempts  the  one  into  rash  exposuret 
and  gives  to  the  other  the  means  of 
ready  retribution.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  our  enemies  have  be- 
hind them  the  English  Treasury ;  that 
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thef  have  the  whole  mendicant  fund 
in  their  front;  and  that  they  have 
boasted  of  their  being  able  to  meet 
with  their  purses  the  indignation  of 
the  people  of  England.  The  London 
committee  for  the  subscription  pro* 
pose  that  they  shall  not  ask  from  any 
Conservative  noore  than  a  guinea,  but 
will  receive  as  much  more  or  less  as 
may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  in* 
dividual.  The  very  respectable  name 
of  Mr.  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  the 
Queen's  printer,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
committee ;  the  committee  itself  being 
composed  of  iive-and-twenty  gentle- 
men of  welUknown  character  in  Lon- 
don ;  with  one  of  the  firm  of  the  bank 
of  Masterman  for  their  treasurer. 
Thus,  all  the  mere  pecuniary  details 
are  in  safe  hands,  and  it  now  rests 
with  the  Conservatives  in  every  town 
of  the  empire,  who  desire  to  take  a 
share  in  supporting  the  Constitution, 
to  form  local  committees,  make  the  ob- 
jects of  this  subscription  known  in  their 
neighborhoods,  and  spread  through 
the  populatioh  the  plain  statements, 
which  must  satisfy  every  man  of  com- 
mon-sense of  the  necessity  of  coming 
forward.  We  should  recommend 
classes  of  subscriptions  of  a  minor 
rate ;  we  should  recommend  a  class 
of  shilling  subscriptions,  and  an- 
other of  pence.  No  time  should  be 
Iqst,  and  no  portion  of  the  Protest- 
ant community  of  the  empire  should 
allow  itself  to  be  excluded  from  the 
(^portunlty  of  assisting  in  what 
amounts  to  the  actual  redemption  of 
the  country.  Englishmen  eager  only 
to  exempt  themselves  from  trouble 
^may  say,  all  will  be  well  without 
them ;  things  wilt  go  on  as  usual ; 
the  nation  will  right  itself;  and  the 
other  commonplacos  of  paucity  of  spi- 
rit and  laziness  of  mind.  But  these 
are  doltish  and  degenerate  English- 
men. Those  men  ^^ould  have  suc- 
cumbed equally  to  Jack  Cade  or 
Cromwell,  to  Robespierre  or  Naptv 
leon,  to  French  invasion  or  Papist 
slavery.  They  save  their  sixpence?, 
and  trust  to  the  activity,  feeling,  and 
manliness  of  honester  men  to  defend 
Uiem  in  their  worthless  security.  But 
such  nKin  would  never  have  obtained 
a  Constitution,  nor  have  kept  it  when 
it  was  obtained.  It  is  truly  asto- 
nishing that  such  men  should  exist  in 
a  community  which  lives  only  by  its 
superiority  of  vigor  to  all  other  na- 
tions, which  conquered  its  liberty  on- 


ly by  the  noblest  sacrifices*  and  whkk 
acquired  its  religioD  eoly  by  scorainc 
to  sink  into  the  indolent  sabmisaiQa 
that  might  have  secured  iodividusl 
ease,  but  must  have  lost  natiooil 
Christianity.  Of  such  materiab  were 
not  the  men  whose  names  were  conse- 
croted  to  imperishable  honor  as  the 
fathers  of  the  English  Church  Couti. 
tution  ?  They  consented  to  the  aeie- 
rest  sacrifices;  they  expended  their 
means, and  nobly  made  of  their  earth- 
ly mammon  the  purchase  of  thoie 
everlasting  institutions,  where  the 
patriot  reposes  in  the  gratitude  of 
earth,  and  exults  in  the  enjoymeoli 
of  a  sphere  beyond  chance  of  <tecay^ 
even  in  the  presence  of  those  loAv 
and  kindred  spirits  who  watch  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  crown  its  champrans  beyond  the 
grave. 

We  say  again  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, that  they  have  an  inncae  strengm 
more  than  equal  to  the  exigency. 
Even  in  the  simple  matter  of  the  can^ 
vass,  if  every  Conservative  in  Jvng- 
land  would  register  his  vote,  the  Con- 
servative votes  would  be  a  majority  of 
three  to  one;  if  every  Conservatiie 
who  registered  would  but  take  the 
simple  trouble  of  giving  his  vote  at 
the  hustings,  their  numbers  in  the 
House  would  make  a  majority  of 
three  to  one.  For  example,  in  Lm^ 
don  alone  there  are  18»000  persons 
entitled  to  vote*  There  never  has 
been  an  instance  where  more  than 
12,000  voted !  The  6000  voters  ac- 
tually nullified  their  own  privileges ; 
and  not  merely  this,  but  they  virtually 
assisted  the  Destructives;  for  ttat 
faction  sufifers  no  voter  to  sleep  if  k 
can  gain  any  thing  by  his  beiog 
awake.  It  leaves  the  lazy  Conserva^ 
tive  to  his  pillow,  but  it  makes  the 
lazy  Destructive  start  to  his  feet,  and 
march.  These  6000  arc  Conserva- 
tives. Horsley  Palmer's  votes  in  the 
last  election  reached  within  six  oC 
Crete's ;  those  six,  and  ten  times  the 
number  being,  besides,  supposed  to 
have  almost  as  much  right  io  vote  as 
the  man  in  the  moon.  On  this  ground 
a  petition  is  already  formed,  which 
will  probably  send  Mr.  Grote  to  stndy 
his  speeches  in  his  own  countii^ 
house,  undisturbed  by  the  laiwh  of 
the  Legislature.  But  what  %oukl 
have  been  the  completeness  of  die 
triumph  if  the  whole  additional  600(^ 
had  moved  ^into  the  field  t    London 
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woqM  hare  uoqttettkmably  brought 
in  foor  Conser? atives— cantleineD  and 


men  of  ability-^ostead  of  the  four 
Radicals  who  at  present  usurp  her 
priyileiies,  iion-represent  her  citizens, 
and  bring  ridicule  on  her  understand- 
ia^.  Who  upon  earth  knows  any 
^wg  of  such  men  as  the  Pattisons 
or  the  Crawfordsl  They  sit  silent 
in  the  House  from  session  to  session, 
with  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  and 
their  fingers  in  their  mouths.  What 
nan  gifted  with  the  faculties  of  speech 
ever  desires  to  sit  out  such  a  carica- 
ture of  them  as  the  blunderings  bhA 
sttmmerings  ci  Mr.  Grote,  who  pro- 
bably talks  Dutch  from  his  anoe^ry, 
but  who  certahily  does  not  talk  Eng- 
liA  ihrni  his  representation  ?  Or  who 
bat  rwaeX  feel  eVery  dCring  of  laughtor 
roused  within  him  by  the  roeander- 
lnp;s  of  Alderman  Wood  through  every 
ausohance  of  metaphor  that  ever  lay 
b^ore  the  feet  of  an  unfortunate  al- 
denban  I  Mr.  Wakiey,  of  oonflagra- 
tion  memo]^,  backed  by  Mr.  Dun. 
combe,  who  canvasses  from  his  cell, 
and  jumps  Uke  a  rope-dancer  from 
the  Parliament  House  across  the  river, 
soothes  his  legislative  labors  by  Sur- 
rey air,  and  harangues  on  liberty  from 
that  peculiar  sense  of  the  possession 
whien  stimulates  the  patient  in  the 
gout  by  a  periodical  return  to  his  flan- 
mds. 

Again  we  say  to  the  English  Ck>n- 
stituenc^,  eome  forward  and  sustain 
the  Irish.  You  have  already  interpos- 
ed to  protect  the  Church  of  Ireland 
against  its  plunderers.  Now,  do  this 
for  the  Constitution  which  you  have 
already  done  for  the  Church  ;  fight 
the  battle  of  the  Irish  Protestant,  or 
father,  fight  your  own ;  for  as  surely 
as  you  sufier  the  Irish  freeman  to  be 
trampled,  so  surely  will  the  English  be 
a  slave.  The  time  tobj  be  deferred 
a  little,  but  the  time  will  come.  It 
natters  not  much  to  an;^  man  whether 
he  most  march  in  chains  before  the 
car  of  the  tyrant  or  behind ;  the  dun- 
geon awaits  both,  and  the  only  di£fer^ 
ence  between  the  calamity  of  the  slave 
by  misfortune  and  the  slave  b^  volun- 
tary servitude,between  the  victim  of  ne- 
cessity and  the  victim  of  cholce,between 
the  unhappy  Irish  Protestant,  perish- 
ing  with  the  commiseration  of  all  gen- 
erous minds,  and  the  degraded  English 
Protestant,  sinking  under  the  fate 
which  he  had  earned,  and  abandoning 
the  last  and  noblest  consolation  of 


death,  is  the  consciousness  that  his 
character  survives  the  tomb. 

A  concert  was  given  some  time  since, 
in  London,  for  tne  purpose  of  raising 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Beet- 
hoven. Cord  Burghersh,  whose  mu- 
sical taste  renders  him  active  on  such 
subjects,was  at  the  head  of  the  design, 
and  a  correspondence  ensued  with  tne 
German  patrons  of  some  similar  cele- 
bration for  the  same  object.  No  man  of 
musical  taste  can  be  adverse  to  raising 
a  monument  to  Beethoven,and  no  lover 
of  genius  can  regret  that  the  due  hon- 
ors are  paid  to  one  who  has  increased 
the  fame  <^  his  country  in  any  art 
whatever,  but  we  wish  that  the  honors 
had  been  paid  while  the  (preat  compos* 
er  was  capaMe  of  enjoying  them,  and 
that  the  money  which  is  now  to  be 
expended  on  the  monument  had  been 
expended  on  giving  him  bread.  Beet* 
hoven  semas  to  have  been  in  singu- 
larly narrow  circumstancesthroughont 
his  whole  career,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  Ufe,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
representations  in  the  public  papers  at 
the  time,  to  have  lived  in  great  pe- 
cuniary discomfort.  We  recollect  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  sub- 
scriptkm  for  him ;  but  the  attem^  was 
of  so  trivial  a  nature,  the  subscription 
so  little  patronized  by  the  great,  and 
80  little  seconded  by  his  own  oountnr- 
men,  that  the  result  was  a  mere  trine^ 
which,  however,  was  received  by  Beet- 
hoven with  much  ^titude,  as  allevi- 
ating a  state  of  pamfhl  privation.  We 
do  not  blame  England  for  this ;  she 
has  enough  to  do  with  her  own  dis- 
tressed and  decaying  artists,  but  we 
may  well  blame  Germany,  for  i(  put- 
ting all  her  princes  and  liarons  out  of 
the  question,  her  mere  musicians  had 
given  but  sixpence  a-pieoe  they  would 
have  made  the  unfortunate  composer 
happy  to  the  end  of  his  di^s.  But 
what  moves  our  bile  is,  the  affectation 
of  pretending  to  feel  soch  extraordi- 
nary anxiety  to  build  a  monument  to 
a  man  who  was  treated  with  such  ex- 
traordinary neglect  while  he  remain- 
ed upon  earth. 

Lord  Burghersh's  letter  glows  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  renown  of  Beet- 
hoven .  T he  letter  of  his  correspond- 
ent, one  of  the  Schlegels,  if  we  reool* 
lect  rightly,  is  an  answering  bUme. 
He  protests  that  all  Germany  is 
interested  in  these  posthumous  ho- 
nors to  the  great  man ;  that  the  idea 
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doed  infinite  credit  to  Eneland,  and 
that  the  ardor  of  Lord  Burghersb, 
and  his  musical  auxiliaries,  will  be  im- 

E rioted  on  every  fibre  of  the  national 
eart.  Again  we  ask,  if  all  this  is 
true,  why  was  it  so  late  1  Is  it  that 
the  donation  which,  puCinto  the  hands 
of  the  dying  composer,  might  have  re- 
stored him  to  life,make8  a  moreshow^ 
figure  in  the  newspapers,  than  if  it 
bad  been  quietly  deposited  in  bis  own 
keeping;  that  concerts  and  celebra- 
tions, and  newspaper  advertisements, 
and  correspondences,  a  dozen  years 
after  the  death  of  the  individual  are 
flourishing  affairs,  by  which  bustling 
personages  may  buy  the  reputation  of 
sensibility  cheap!  We  say  that,  in 
every  instance,  comfort  to  the  living 
is  worth  ten  times  the  amount  of  com- 
pliment to  the  dead ;  that  true  honor 
18  connected  with  true  humanity  much 
more  than  men  generally  think ;  and 
that  those  who  suffer  a  man  of  ta- 
lent to  fret  and  freeze  during  his  de- 
clining years,  deserve  no  more  credit 
for  their  sympathy,  after  the  struggle 
is  over,  than  for  their  sensibility  while 
it  endured. 

That  most  unaccountable  of  a^l  dis- 
eases, the  cholera,  is  now  ravaging 
Italy.  The  accounts  from  Eome  are 
dreadful.  The  populace  are  dyioff 
by  hundreds.  It  has  proceeded  witn 
its  usual  strange  deviousness  through 
Italy.  Beginning  at  Genoa,  it  de- 
stroyed a  vast  number  of  the  popula- 
tion. Descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, it  passed  along  by  the  western 
shore,  tul  it  came  to  Naples.  From 
Naples  it  made  a  sudden  spring  on 
Sicily,  where  it  seems  to  have  swept 
the  land  with  a  two-edged  sword. 
Famine  and  faction  were  joined  with 
its  terrors ;  and  Palermo  was  shaken 
at  once  by  rebellion  and  pestilence. 
It  is  now,  like  the  lava  of  one  of  the 
Italian  volcanoes,  pausioff  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  to  consider  where  it  shall 
next  roil,  and  gathering  its  strength  to 
burst  along  with  new  devastation. 
Another  stream  of  this  terrible  dis- 
ease has  shot  up  towards  the  north, 
and  is  now  filling  Prussia  with  alarm. 
The  deaths  at  &rlin  are  already  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  a-da}',  and  the 
heat  of  the  Grerman  autumn  threatens 
a  melancholy  aggravation  of  the  mor- 
Ulity. 

The  cholera  has  three  remarkable 
characteristics:  its   being   utterly  a 


problem  in  disease,  its  naakiog  its  way 
through  every  land  of  the  earth,  in 
sure  yet  capricious  succession,  and  iti 
uniformly  exhibiting  its  chief  violence 
on  the  populace.  Though  now  knows 
in  Europe  these  five  years,  it  has  ut- 
terly defied  medical  science  to  fona 
any  exact  judgment  of  its  nature,  or 
to  supply  any  regular  system  for  iis 
cure.  It  leaves  theory  in  the  dail; 
and  makes  a  mockery  of  all  pracSKe. 
If  furture  ages  ehail  discover  its  troe 
theory,  they  will  discover  its  spedfie 
cure,  but  hitherto,  chance  has  best 
tlie  best  physician;  and  the  choler& 
has  triumphed  in  defiance  of  both 
chance  and  the  physician.  A  second 
characteristic  is  its  visitation  of  every 
country  of  Cbrifttendom.  It  has  be«i 
said  that  Mahometanism  is  never  free 
from  the  phigue,  it  takes  its  r^gulir 
circuit  through  the  dominions  thtt 
bow  down  before  the  great  iHiposlor. 
If  not  in  AsiBt  it  is  in  E^pt ;  if  not 
in  Egypt,  it  scourges  Algiers ;  if  not 
in  Algiers,  it  is  at  Tunis  or  Tripoli^ 
It  then  makes  a  detour  to  Smyim 
again,  slays  along  the  coast  of  Asia- 
Minor,  and  making  its  way  over  ths 
bodies  of  Rayahs  and  the  turbans  of 
Pachas,  takes  vengeance  on  the  sons 
of  Islam.  In  Constantinc^lci,  how- 
ever, are  its  head  quarters.  The  city 
of  the  Sultan  seems  always  destined  to 
have  the  fatal  privilege  of  the  plague. 
It  subsides  but  never  perishes  ;  sleeps, 
but  never  expires,  f  n  the  most  palmy 
hours  of  popular  security  it  lurks  in 
the  gaberdine  of  some  living  Jew  or 
in  the  bones  of  some  dead  Moslem : 
it  suddenly  starts  forth,  sweeow  the 
lower  population,  kills  the  multhude 
by  thousands,  shoote  over  the  bastions 
of  the  Seraglio,  sweeps  youth  and 
age,  the  slowing  Georgians  and  Cir- 
cassianstthe  ancient  governesses,ladieB 
of  the  bed-cbarober,  and  hoary-beaded 
councillors  of  the  Divan,  in  one  fell 
swoop  to  the  promiscuous  grave,  and 
sends  a  voice  of  mourning  and  wo 
through  the  whole  Allah-worshipping 
empire. 

Is  the  cholera  to  act  the  same  wild* 
capricious,  and  terrible  part  in  Christ^ 
endom  ?  Is  it  to  be  the  Christian  pes- 
tilence, never  leaving  the  land,  perpe- 
tually gyrating  round  the  great  circle, 
now  smiting  the  North,  now  stooping 
on  the  South,  now  waving  its  funeral 
wings  over  the  centre;  then  rushing 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  the  out- 
lying regions  of  America ;  then  com- 
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log  with  renewed  violeiice  and  terror 
to  cover  the  Italian  plains  and  hills 
with  corpses  1 

^  There  is  certainly  a  strong  distinc- 
tion between  it  and  the  plague,  even 
in  the  character  of  its  ravages.  The 
chc^ra  comes  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
—strikes  withoiit  warning— strikes  an 
isdividcial  oot  of  the  crowd — strikes 
without  our  knowing  why  we  should 
be  singled — makes  its  next  descent  at 
the  extremity  of  the  horizon,  and  is 
gone.      The  plague  has  the  steady 


its  original  fierceness.  The  enlight- 
ened mind  of  Mr.  Hume,  and  the 
wretched  race  who  follow  his  cankered 
absurdity,  may  pronounce  appealing 
to  the  name  of  the  Deity  as  cant  and 
humbug;  but  we  say,  may  God  avert 
the  coming  of  such  a  calamity  from 
England ! 

The  sagacity  with  which  Louis-Phi- 
lippe  has  conducted  bis  government, 
has  seated  him  firmly  on  the  French 
throne,  at  least  until  some  new  friend 


noarch  of  a  conflagration,  seizes  all  in   of  the  rights  of  mun  shall  carry  out 
its  way,   and  consumes  all  until  the   his  principle  by  firing  into  his  bosom. 


foel  is  exhausted,  and  the  wilderness 
or  the jfrave  quenches  its  consump- 
tioQ.  There  is  another  distinction — 
the  cholera  baffles  all  science  in  its 
theory,  the  plague  in  its  practice.  No 
DoaD,  even  in  the  present  advanced 
9tate  of  medical  knowledge,  has  sug- 
gested a  probable  cause  of  the  one — 
no  man  has  ever  achieved  a  systema- 
tic cure  of  the  other.  All  is  empirical 
in  both,  and  those  who  have  been 
rescued  from  either,  have  to  thank 
chance  and  their  constitutions.  But 
why  should  the  Governments  of  Eu- 
rope be  so  indolent  in  the  efibrt  to 
eooDteract  the  cholera  ?  What  more 
useful  or  fitting  employment  for  royal 
or  national  liberality  could  be  adopted 
than  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a 
safe  treatment  of  this  fearful  disorder! 
The  reward  should  be  large — a  pen< 


He  has  plainly  shown  himself  a  better 
manager  of  the  French  than  Napoleon. 
That  clever  despot  professed,  that 
though  he  knew  right  well  what  to  do 
with  Frenchmen  in  war,  he  was  terri- 
bly at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them  in 
peace.  The  secret  of  Louis-Philippe's 
government  is,  to  trust  nobody,  to 
watch  every  body,  and  to  keep  down 
all.  We  are  firm  believers  in  the  na- 
tional value  of  a  free  press;  but  it 
must  be  such  a  press  as  we  have  in 
England,  where  the  writers  are  free ; 
In  other  words,  where  the  whole  body 
of  writers  are  not  an  atrocious  gang  of 
unprincipled  democrats,  timid  us  mice 
before  a  tyrant,  and  insolent  as  rebels 
before  a  legitimate  king.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  France  un 
der  Charles  the  Tenth  had  been  pen- 
sioners, and  sycophants,  and  the  slaves 


at  least  ade(][uate  to  competence   of  Napoleon,  lauding  with  all  their 


for  life,  and  a  title  of  honor,  if  so 
reqobed ;  and  this  reward  ofiered  to 
any  philosopher  or  physician,  of  any 
ooumry  of  the  earth,  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  good  the  discovery. 
England,  once  the  great  benefactress 


meagre  souls  the  patriotism,  the  power, 
and  the  glory  of  a  man  who  exhibited 
his  patriotism  by  covering ''the  land 
with  dungeons,and  his  power  by  drain- 
ing France  of  her  men,  by  the  half 
million  at  a  time,  to  bury  them  in  the 


of  mtions,  and  still  the  great  seat  of  sands  of  Spain  and  the  swamps  of 
xaedical  science,  ought  to  take  the  Russia;  and  finalljr  displayed  his  glory 
lead ;  and  the  discovery  would  form,  by  delivering  their  capital  twice  into 
like  vaccination,  another  illustrious  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  by  delivering 
dalm  on  the  gratitnde  of  mankind.  himself  twice  into  the  hands  of  an 
The  time,  too,  presses.  The  dis-  enemy,by  delivering  France  twice  into 
ease  is  now  making  a  larger  range   the  hands  of  an  enem^r,  and  finishing 


through  the  very  heart  of  Europe  than 
in  any  of  its  earlier  visitations.  At 
the  moment  when  it  was  supposed  to 
be  on  the  point  of  extidction,  it  has 
saddenly  burst  out  with  hideous  mor 
tality,  and  at  the  same  time,  in  Ber 
hth  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Rome  and  Perpignan.  From  the  re- 
gioa  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Calabria,  from 
even  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
efvery  city  is  threatened ;  and  the  dis- 
order seems  to  rage  with  mord  than 


the  whole  affair  by  going  into  a  dun* 
geon  at  St.  Helena,  and  bringing  in 
the  Bourbons  riding  on  the  cannons  of 
the  invaders. 
Louis-Philippe   reigns   by   having 
-   fifty  thousand  men  ready  within  the 
,   beat  of  the  drum  from  the  Tuilleries, 
and  fifty  thousand  more  in  the  hamlets 
round  Paris,  ready,  with  knapsack  on 
back,  and  bayonet  on  musket,to  march 
into  the  city,  and  crush  the  Revolu- 
tion nrnken  at  half  an  hour's  notice. 
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When  he  finds  tlie  newtpapere  dab- 
l»ling  in  treason,  he  commits  them  tq 
the  care  of  the  law  without  delay. 
The  scribblers  have  not  a  syllable  to 
say  for  themselves,  the  jury  find  them 
ffiuity  of  course,  the  judge  lays  the 
hand  of  the  law  upon  them,  the  jailer 
takes  them  into  his  safe  keeping,  they 
march  off  to  St.  Pelagic,  where  they 
remain  from  six  months  to  as  many 
years,  pay  a  fine  from  a  thousand 
francs  to  ten  times  the  amount,  and 
when  they  emerge  at  last,  have  no 
other  consolation  than  that  which  af. 
fords  the  least  balm  to  a  scribbler's 
heart,  that  they  suffered  for  their  coun- 
try. But  the  ^rand  question  is,  who 
is  to  succeed  him  1  The  young  Bour> 
bon  has  a  powerful  party  in  France. 
The  recollections  of  the  old  noblesse 
are  still  alive ;  the  people  of  France 
are  fond  of  variety  in  their  kings,  coats, 
and  mistresses.  The  people  of  Paris 
care  for  nothing  under  the  sun,  and 
would  walk  witn  e<)ual  ffood-will  in 
the  funeral  procession  of  any  king 
that  ever  sat  in  the  Tuileries.  But 
what  is  the  Due  de  Bourdeaux  doine  1 
following  the  example  of  his  uncle, 
Louis  XVIU.,  and  getting  as  fat  as 
he  can.  He  is  said  to  have  already 
contrived  a  royal  protuberance  of 
stomach  worthy  of  the  most  eminent 
slumberer  on  the  royal  cushions  since 
the  days  of  Pharamond.  In  fact,  we 
despair  of  the  Bourbons,  and  we  have 
DO  regret  for  the  despair.  They  were 
a  race  extinguished  b^  the  course  of 
nature;  they  were  dymg  away  inch 
by  inch  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years ;  they  never  exhibited  a  great 
man  since  the  Wars  of  the  League; 
their  character  was  washed  away  in 
Protestant  blood,  their  manliness  was 
burnt  out  in  the  flame  of  their  own 
persecution.  Richelieu  and  Mazarin 
were  the  substitutes  for  the  declining 
characterpf  their  monarchs;  the  fierce 
and  haughty  ambition  of  the  one,  the 
keen  Italian  subtlety  of  the  other, 
alone  kept  the  throne  from  sinking 
into  the  contempt  of  Europe,  by  ma- 
king it  the  terror  and  the  hatred. 
Those  two  men  were  the  kings  of 
France ;  their  successor,  Louis  XIV., 
wasleil  tohimself,and  lingered  through 
half  a  century  of  power,  only  to  show 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  it  for  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  time.  Louis 
XV.  was  a  mere  profligate,  a  worth- 
less accumulation  of  gross  appetites, 
base  principles,  and  cuttempered  en- 


nul.  As  his  predeeeMor  had  tiikai 
Augustus  for  his  model,  of  whom  he 
wasa  mockery,  in  all  but  hbaelfishnesa, 
so  Louis  XV.  had  taken  Tiberius  for 
his  model,  to  whom  he  had  do  reaen- 
blance  but  in  the  hruUshoess  of  his 
vices.  Louis.  XVL  was  the  vidim  of 
the  two  reigns ;  his  uiUiappy  end,  of 
course,  proSubits  any  remark  on  his 
memory.  But  it  is  dear  that  be  was 
neither  hero  nor  statesiBan.  ham 
XVIII.  and  Charles  Dix  were  the  ex- 
piring snuff  of  the  candle  ;  there  was 
not  anKMig  them  even  the  flare  thid 
the  expiring  candle  so  ffenerally  puts 
forth  to  illustrate  its  lut  BiomeBii. 
They  sank  into  the  socket  with  a  trasp 
quillity  worthy  of  their  origioal  lustre 
and  were  no  more. 

The  education  of  the  Duke  of  Boai^ 
deaux  has  probably  fixed  tbe  extia- 
^isher  on  their  araies  for  ever*  & 
IS  described  in  the  foreign  journals  as 
a  round-atoraached,  heavy-headed, 
obese  young  man,  with  his  braioi 
made  of  (idipociret  and  his  blood  olive 
oil.  Thifl^  in  some  measure,  is  the 
fault  of  his  sprightly  manuna.  Sks 
ought  to  have  put  off  her  trip  ta 
Vend^  and  put  him  throu^  a  good, 
manly  English  education,whea  aha  had 
him  here.  If  the  boy  had  beeo  traai- 
ling  a  hoop,  rowing  a  boat,  or  l^yiag 
single-stick  at  Eton,  with  now  ana 
then  a  foot-race  afier  the  Bof^ 
hounds,  and  regular  cricket,  he  a^ght 
have  grown  into  something  that  would 
make  the  Orleans  dynasty  think  of 
contingencies.  Besides  the  sporti 
which  widened  his  chest  without  dis- 
tending his  stomach,  and  gave  him  vi- 
gor in  his  frame  without  balanring 
him,  as  Rabelais  said  c^  his  critic  like 
a  rope-danoer's  pole,  *"  lead  at  both 
ends,"  he  might  have  laid  in  a  httk 
literature ;  have  known  what  soldieca 
and  senators  did  before  thefraadsaa- 
tion  had  learned  to  curl  a  periwig, 
or  thought  of  any  other  tailor  than 
the  bear ;  have  imbibed  some  <tf  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  old  RomaDf  aod 
learned  some  of  the  lofty  feelia^i  flf 
the  old  Greek*  republicans  though 
they  were.  In  short,  the  halfdocsa 
years  at  Eton,  or  Winchester,  ar 
Westminster,  or  Harrow— fiv  we  ab- 
hor Rugbv,  **elid  gmut  oiaae,**  asa 
contemptible  hole,  since  Arnold  acH 
the  mad  Pythta  on  his  stoolt  aad 
screams  nonsense  from  the  rahUe  tn- 
pod— would  have  made  a  man  of  ban 
mstead  of  aoMokt  a  soidiar  iasiaad  af 
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a  moker,  a  statesman  instead  of  a 
qmdnumf  and  a  prince  instead  of  a 
fei^uin.  Yet  we  impute  no  part  of 
this  ill  luck  to  the  indivldoak  It  was 
the  fortune  of  the  Bourbons  that  fell 
imoD  him.  finished  by  the  **ttltra-spi. 
ntual  fooleries  oi  a  &miljr  now  de- 
icended  into  dotage."  Louis-Phiiippe 
ii  itill  King ;  and  it  was  but  a  week 
lince  that  he  brought  an  action  for 
damages  to  his  royal  character  a^inst 
aPmiatt  '*  organ  of  the  public  mindt** 
as  they  call  themselves:  in  other  words^ 
an  impudent  scribbler,  as  every  body 
dse  would  call  hiov  who^  from  his 
garret,  in  a  paroxysm  of  sau^e  majgret 
attempted  to  fulinine  over  the  Tuil- 
Isriea.  The  sarreteer  was  fined,  and 
we  hope  will  be  confined,  until  he 
learns  better  manners,  and  discovers 
that  fellows  who  licked,  and  would 
8tiU  lick,  the  dust  of  Napoleon's  boots, 
have  DO  right  to  play  antics  now»  and 
d?e  the  bodies  of  slaves  the  airs  of 


Id  the  mean-time,  Louis-Philippe  is 
makio^  a  clever  use  of  his  daugnters 
and  his  financs.  He  is  marrying  the 
yoaog  Orleannoi&es  in  all  quarters  to 
GerroaD  Royalties,  and  doweriog  them, 
h  seems,  which  must  be  an  equal  as- 
tofiishment  and  rejoiciag  to  ther  purses 
of  German  sovereignty.  He  thus 
gives  the  Germans  an  xnteresi  in  his 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Parisians. 
Th^  feel  that,  if  he  were  sent  to  seek 
his  fortune,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
theirs.  He  is  now  remiuimg  one  of 
his  sylphs  into  Wirtemberg,  with  an 
tnnoal  salary  of  L.24,000  sterling— e 
sum  leas  by  L.6000  a-year  than  that 
supreme  patriot,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  cond^cends  to  ac- 
cept from  the  nation  whose  burdens 
he  so  feelingly  deplores,  but  which 
must  exhilarate  the  Exchequer  of  the 
Wirterabereer  to  the  most  rapturous 
teres.  The  German  has,  therefore, 
a  dutiful  feeling,  to4he  exact  amount 
of  L24|000  yearly,  in  behalf  of  Louis 
Philippe.  So  |;oes  on  the  system. 
The  French  King  thus  proceeds  to 
^ot  a  row  of  pensioners  among  his 
neighbors;  and  we  should  not  won- 
der if  the  Duke  of  Nemours  carried 
proposals  with  him  to  Algiers,  for  the 
blackeyed  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  and  a  letter  of  credit  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  Tuileries,  to  the 
full  amount  calculated  to  make  a  friend 
sod  pensioner  of  the  illustrious  Maho- 
metan to  the  end  of  his  days. 

VOL.  xLn  45 


As  the  ballot  is  now  so  great  a 
favorite  with  the  Radicals,  we  re-  ' 
commend  the  following  piece  of  dex- 
terity  for  their  use ;  though  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  of  the  originality  of 
the  contrivance,  as  it  is  perfectly  pro- 
bable that  it  may  have  been  an  old 
invention  of  reform,  and  so  forth,  in 
our  own  land:— "At  the  election  of 
the  Municipal  Ck>uncil  in  one  of  the 
Rhine  provinces  in  June  last,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  64  tickets  in  the 
balloting-box,  giving  a  majority  of  51 
votes  to  the  Mayor,  who  presided  at 
this  performance,  for  President  of  the 
Council,  there  being  but  51  voters 
present.  This  not  comine  within  the 
act  of  calculation  nullified  the  ballot, 
and  the  whole  afiair  was  tried  over 
again  in  July.  We  think  that  the 
inventors  were  rather  too  fond  of  their 
invention.  On  the  second  election  27 
tickets  were  found  in  the  box,  though 
but  82  voted.  The  calculation  was 
again  unmanageable,  and  the  success^ 
ful  Mayor  proposed  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem by  taJdng  the  box  home  with 
him.  This,  however,  satisfied  nobody 
but  himself  and  his  partisans.  A 
scuffle  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the 
box.  It  tumbled  on  the  floor,  the  lid 
feUofi;  and  lo!  it  exhibited  a  false 
bottom,  so  satisfactorily  contrived, 
that  any  number  of  tickets  being 
lodged  in  the  false  bottom  previously 
to  the  ballot,  a  slight  shake  of  the  box 
would  open  that  bottom,  and  let  all 
the  imprisoned  tickets  jump  up  and  do 
their  duty  among  their  more  regular 
brethren.  The  ballot  towns  pretend 
to  be  prodigiously  scandalized  by  this 
violation  oi  the  purity  of  the  ballot." 
But  let  this  exquisite  measure  be  once 
introduced  amone  us,and  we  have  too 
much  respect  for  Radical  skill  to  doubt 
that  the  German  contrivance  would  be 
voted  clumsy ;  that  we  should  manage 
our  folse  bottoms  without  the  chance 
ofuheir  being  detected ;  and  that  the 
best  paying  candidate  would  juggle  his 
way  through  thick  and  thin  with  the 
nicety  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Conjurers 
himself.  We  think  that  the  choice  of 
a  chairman  for  a  municipal  council 
would  be  exactly  the  occasion  on  which 
such  a  system  would  be  most  happilv 
adopted  among  ourselves ;  and  though 
among  the  amenities  and  sensibilities 
of  the  Papist  character,  the  bullet 
might  be  preferred  in  Ireland  to  the 
baUot,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
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pliant  reformers  of  Lambeth  and  think  that  the  Providence  which  nre 
Finsbury,  the  Tower  Hamlets  and  you  the  rank  and  fortune  of  a  D43>le- 
Marylebone,  when  they  shall  be  in  a  man,  and,  above  all,  of  a  British  no- 
Condition  to  choose  magistrates  and  bleman,  ever  intended  that  you' should 
members  of  Parliamant  by  the  ballot,  have  no  better  account  to  render  of  il 
will  honor  their  new  found  freedom  than  that  you  were  spending  year 
with  specimens  of  ingenuity  that -will  upon  year  without  mark  or  ok, 
throw  the  barbarians  of  the  Rhine  ut-  llnftering  among  the  noneotitiea  of 
terly  into  the  shade.  pashas  and  beys,  the  noDsense  of  ft^ 

quirs  and  dervishes,  and  th^  unutlei. 

The   papers  announce  that   Lord  able  vilenesses  that  every  where  meet 

Prudhoe,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of  the  eye  in  Mahometan  life  I     Come 

Northumberland,  has  written  home  to  home,  my  lord;  leave  such  noatters  to 

say  that  he  is  going  with  a  party  to  men  as  obeeure  by  nature  as  by  for- 

Syria  and  Eg}rpt;  it  being  farther  tune,  to  privileged  ^ies,  or  revolutios- 


intimated  that  the  party  will  probably 
cross  the  Desert  to  India.  Travelling, 
doubtless,  is  very  amusing;  and 
though  the  Desert  would  not  be 
much  to  our  taste,  it  may  be  to  that 
of  others.  But  if  we  had  the  opportu- 
nity of  meeting  Lord  Prudhoe  and 
his    party,    we   should    be   strongly 


ary  quacks,  hackney  tourists,  qiecn. 
lators  in  mummies  for  the  market,  or 
general  traders  in  iniquity.  Take 
your  place  among  the  manly  ranks  ^ 
your  manly  countrirmen  ;  enter  the 
Lemlature,  and  show  that  yea  are  fit 
to  defend  the  place  in  society  whidi 
has  been  allotted  to  you.    FoUow  tbe 


tempted  to  aak,  Gentlemen,  have  you  example  of  your  high-minded  broths, 
nothing  on  earth  else  to  dol  Here  and  disdain  to  live  a  deserter  from  the 
three  families  of  you  have  been  known  cause  of  the  Constitutioii,  and  an  en- 
by  name  to  be  rambling  through  the  -  cumbrance  to  the  name  of  your  eoun- 
wild,  worthless,  and  profligate  pro-   try, 


vinces  of  the  East  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years.  Science  may  be  a  good 
reason.  But  what  have  you  contri- 
buted to  science!  What,  in  fact,  have 
you  contributed  but  paragraphs  to 
newspapers,  ridicule. and  rix-dollars 
to  the  rabble  about  you,  and  contempt 
to  the  rank  which  you  are  bom  to 


We  say  this  not  so  much  to  the  in-^ 
dividual  as  to  the  clasfr— not  merely  to 
Lord  Prudhoe,  but  to  the  rambUi^ 
rabble.  We  cannot  and  w<e  ought 
not  to  suppress  our  di^ust  for  those 
who  leave  others  to  fight  their  battkB, 
and  while  Englnhmen  at  home  are 
straining  every  nerve  to  guard  what 


sustain,  and  tbe  duties  which  you  are  remains  to  them  of  civil  Uber^,  are 

expected    to    perform?      To     Lord  playing  the /amiwite  for  life  in  ^ypt, 

Prudhoe,  and  others    like    hftn,  we  or  Syria,  or  Arabia,  or  Palesliiie;  or 

should  be  much  inclined  to  say,  My  carryingUieh' ennui  through  half  the 

lord,  your  travels  should  be  over  by  globe.   We  ask.  Of  what  use  are  those 

this  time ;  you  have  a  country.    Do  languid  personages  on  earth  1   or  i( 

you  know  what  is  going  on   there  instead  of  smoking  their  pipes  along 

while  you  are  dawdling  out  life,  time,  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  Uiey  were 

and  opportunity  from  Medina  to  Mec-  laid  under  its  surges,  who  would  miss 

ca,  and  from  Mecca  to  Medina  1    Do  them  ? 

you  know  that  England  is  at  this  mo-       No  one  can  object  to  traveb  fordis- 

ment  in  a  crisis  which  may  be  her  oovery,  for  the  si^ht  of  lands  famous 

ruin  ?     You  would  feel  indignant  if  in  story,  for  classic  recc^ectioiis,  for 

you  were  told  that  you  had  no  more  Ptirposes  of  humanity,  or,  in  a  certain 

of  patriotism  in  you  than  a  postman  ;  degreo,  for  giving  the  polish  and  api- 

and  yet,  if  he  travels  daily,  it  is  for  rit  which  an  acquaintance  with  various 


somebody's  service.  But  here  you 
are  rambling  from  one  haunt  of  half- 
savage  life  to  another,  wasting  the 
time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  your 
country,  the  money  which  ought  to  be 
expended  in  your  country,  the  pa- 
tronage which  ought  to  encourage  the 

taste  of  your  country,  and  the  ex-    .^„„.^  .x,..^  •„«*  -<,  ^..^« 

ample  which  ought  to  confirm   the   running   abroad— that  makes  life   a 
principles  of  your  country.     Do  you  scamper  from  country  to  country,  and 


modes  of  foreign  life  is  qualified  to 
give  the  gentleman* 

"  Mores   hominau   maltoroia   vidit  ei 
urbes," 

is  the  praise  of  the  wisest  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  point  of  our  c^jec- 
tion  is  tbe  restless  folly  that  is  always 
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disregards  all  the  duties  of  station,  all 
the  honors  of  intelligent  exertion,  all 
the  honnefelt  sensibuities  and  domes- 
tic benevolences  that  belong  to  the 
English  landlord,  and  ail  the  import- 
ant services  which  are  at  all  times 
within  the  power,  and  are  now  impe- 
riously required  from  the  British  re- 
.  presentative.  We  do  not  thinlc  that 
those  offices  ought  to  be  cancelled 
even  by  the  merits  of  feeding  on  pU- 
lau,  and  puffing  diibouke  every  day  of 
the  365,  or  of  being  able  to  talk  of 
**  the  pasha's  stud''  with  the  femili- 
arity  of  one  of  his  stable-boys,  or 
drinking  sherbet  in  the  hearing  of  the 
scandalous  chronicle  of  ten  seraglios. 
Another  point  of  still  more  import- 
ance^ i  if  possible,  is  the  measureless 
pollution  of  mind  which  this  ra^  for 
forei^  travel,  and  especially  Onental 
travel,  habitually  produces.  It  would 
only  stain  our  pages  to  touch  upon 
the  scenes  which  notoriously  form  a 
regular  portion  of  Continental  life. — 
They  are  abominable,  and  we  have 
DO  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Eng- 
giishman  who  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
go  on  delettanteing  it  in  the  grossness 
of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  Con- 
tinental  cities,  is  untit  to  breathe  the 
air  of  English  manners  again.  He 
had  better  never  recross  the  Channel. 
There  ought  to  be  a  Lazaretto  for  the 
importers  of  such  pestilence.  But 
Oriental  life  is  douDly  abominable; 
and  yet  we  cannot  discover  much 
alarm  on  the  subiect  in  noble  lords 
and  gentlemen  who  make  those  re- 
gions of  established  depravitjr  a  regu- 
ULT  haunt,  and  live  in  the  sight  and 
Bound  of  all  its  horrible  orgies  with  no 
more  compunction  than  if  they  were 
the  most  innocent  af&irs  in  the  world. 
Why  should  not  men  of  character  dis- 
dain to  leave  themselves  open  to  the 
taunts  of  their  country  ? 

A  remarkably  impudent  report  has 
lately  flutterred  about  the  "fashionable 
world,"  as  it  is  termed,  amounting  to 
the  surmise  of  a  very  impudent  part 
of  that  world,  that  the  Queen-Dow- 
«  ager  is  about  to'  marry,  and  that 
the  happy  man  is  to  be  Lord  Howe. 
Lord  Howe  has  been  a  widower  about 
six  months,  we  believe,  and  Queen 
Adelaide  a  widow  only  since  the  20th 
of  June,  little  more  than  two.  The 
report  has  obviously  given  both  par- 
ties credit  for  considerable  quickness 
of  movement,  and  corre^>onding  dis^ 


regard  of  public  opinion.  Of  course 
we  allude  to  it  only  to  discountenance 
it.  But  this  is  the  day  when  the 
••rosy  god,"  as  Lord  Pal merston  calls 
bis  prototype,  is  pronounced  to  be  all- 
powerful  in  the  superior  regions  of 
Pimlico.  The  palace,  in  fact,  is  filled 
with  such  an  osseinbiage  of  women, 
young  and  old,  witty  and  Whig,  that 
espUglerie  is  the  order  of  the  day. — 
What  for  instance,  can  be  the  life  of  a 
maid  of  honor  1  For  the  twelve  hours 
of  every  mortal  day  she  has  not 
twelve  minutes  employment, .  except 
the  very  rational  one  of  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  and  at  the  officer 
of  the  guard  out  of  her  window.  A 
levee  comes  once  a  fortnight  to  awake 
her  out  of  her  doze.  Once  in  three 
months,  perhaps,  she  moves  from 
Pimlico  to  Windsor,  adds  its  melan- 
choly notch,  like  Sterne's  captive,  to 
her  tally,  and  finds  herself  in  Pimlico 
again.  In  the  mean-time,  etiquette, 
the  empress  of  headachs,  commands 
that  this  unfortunate  victim  of  loyalty, 
sinecurism,  and  a  hundred  a  year, 
shall  sit  as  regularly  at  her  post,  as  if- 
she  wore  the  uniform  of  a  dragoon, 
and  sat  daily  on  a  charger  at  the 
Horseguards'  Gate,  as  performed  in 
the  part  of  the  Marble  Governor  in 
Don  Giovanni. 

But  have  these  •*  victimes  cloitreeSf^' 
these  caged  birds  of  the  Pimlico 
Museum,  these  imitation-nuns  of  the 
nineteenth  century  no  tongues  ?  Have 
they  agreed  to  abandon  the  most  im- 

grescriptible  of  all  female  privileges — 
ave  they  forfeited  the  nrst  rigbt  of 
woman,  that  of  talking  upon  all  sub- 
jects whatever)  No.  And  yet  they  lan- 
guish under  duresse.  Politics,  for  in- 
stance, that  copious  subject  with  which 
cofifee-houses,  common  councils,  and 
club-rooms  overflow,  are  of  necessity 
circunnscribed.  They  are  all,  from 
the  mistress  of  the  robes  down  to  the 
kitchen-maid,  the  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  cousins,  daughters,  nieces,  and 
nondescripts  of  Whiffs.  For  the  pa- 
tronage-abhorring Whigs  have  not 
suffered  any  female,  from  the  kitchen- 
wench  up  to  the  mistress  of  the  robes, 
to  touch  a  penny  of  civil-list  money, 
without  being  able  to  prove  her  blood 
by  at  least  four  quarterings  with  the 
Whig  Ministry.  But,  by  a  curious 
and  yet  natural  result,  all  the  women 
are  thorough  Conservatives.  The 
nature  of  woman  is  generous,  honest, 
and  high-hearted ;  it  nates  the  paltry, 
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the  knavish,  and  the  mean.  This 
settles  the  Question  at  once.  They 
must  abhor  Whig^ism  in  all  its  varie- 
ties ;  and  Wbiggism  they  do  abhor 
accordingly. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  wives  and 
families  of  all  the  Whig  nobles  are 
Conservatives ;  that  they  keep  aloof, 
with  ^ouble-distilled  precaution,  from 
the  touch  of  that  upstart  Whiegism, 
which,  on  the  strength  of  its  political 
impudence,  aspires  to  be  received  into 
polished  society ;  that  the  Whig  ladies 
stand  to  their  arms  by  instinct  on  the 
approach  of  Whiggism,  bowinj^  and 
smiling  as  it  mav  come,  and  give  it 
the  coolest  of  all  possible  receptions. 
But  all  this  imposes  silence  on  the 
sex.  As  the  Persian  says,  **  The  lip 
of  prudence  is  closed  on  the  tongue  of 
indignation,  and  the  dagger  of  scorn 
is  sheathed  in  the  silken  shawl  of  se- 
curity.'' In  plain  English,  their  lady- 
ships know  well  that,  in  the  present 
crisis,  Lord  Melbourne  acts  the  part 
of  Duenna,  and  Lord  John  Russell  as 
Soubrette,  and  that  between  both, 
every  syllable  uttered  in  the  darkest 
corner  of  the  darkest  coterie  would 
come  to  li^ht,  and  instant  fugitation 
be  the  inevitable  reward  of  too  much 
candor.  Thus  they  must  not  be  can- 
did ;  and  thus  on  politics  they  must 
play  the  part  of  mutes,  mdlgri. 

However,  on  other  subjects,  they 
have  not  yet  been  put  under  ban;  and 
as  Lord  Melbourne  has  not  yet  pro- 
claimed any  restriction  on  Ck>urt  gos- 
sip, they  are  driven  to  this  resource 
with  the  avidity  of  a  camel  in  the  De- 
sert to  the  well,  muddy  though  it  be. 
As  Madame  de  Houdetot,  in  the  day 
of  the  showy  monarchy  of  France, 
said,  that  from  the  dullness  of  palaces 
there  is  but  one  escape— politics,  too, 
having  been  forbidden  in  Versailles— 
"  Excepte  Tamour,  tout  en  Versailles 
est  lerriblement  ennuyeux,"  an  uni- 
versal spirit  of  matchmaking  seems  to 
bo  the  grand  substitute  for  spirits  of 
nil  other  descriptions.  Like  the  re- 
vellers in  the  days  of  Noah,  they  are 
marryinj^  and  chiving  in  marriage,  at 
least  in  fancy,  all  day  long.  Thus  we 
have  alluded  to  a  report  of  the  Queen- 
Dowager's  intended  nuptials.  This 
we  shall  set  down  as  the^'ne  plus 
ultra"  of  easy  invention. — ^Thus  the 
little  Queen,  scarcely  beyond  girl- 
hood, and  with  all  the  innocence  of 
girlhood,  is  given  over  to  a  handsome 
allowance  of  reported  suitors,  at  the 


rate  of  about  half-a-bundred  a-wedc ; 
and  the  chance  has  evidently  stirred 
up  the  whole  race  of  the  Baron  Ton- 
der-ten-tronck8,the  whole  landsturm  of 
the  pauper  princedoms  and  penny  wise 
potentatesof  Teutschland.  They  are 
now  figuring  by  platoons  in  the  ust  of 
dinner-eaters  at  Windsor.  The  Eng- 
lish eye  shrinks  instinctively  from 
those  nat-faced,  shallow-skinoed,  pur- 
blind, and  smoke-dried  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who,  pipe  in  mouth  and  proposd 
in  hand,  come  to  **nuike  matrimony" 
and  fatten  on  the  heirship  of  England. 
Whatever  ihe  party,  who  now  not 
merely  encircle,  but  circumvent  the 
Queen,  may  wish— for  of  course  the 
family  calculation  is,  that  she  must  be 
given  to  some  of  **  our  near  and  dear 
relations,"  the  yellow-bristled  crop 
of  the  wild  man  and  the  wild  boar, 
the  k>earded  barbarians  of  the  Black 
Forest — we  have  our  own  reasons  for 
relieving  her  Majesty  from  the  slight- 
est share  of  interest  m  the  family  spe- 
culation. We  fully  believe  that  she  is 
aware  of  the  whole  system,  and  that 
if  she  is  to  have  a  mind  of  her  own  in 
the  matter,  she  will  scorn  alike  a  Whig 
Ministry  and  a  Whig  marriage.  Her 
Majesty  goes  on  **  winning  solden 
opinions  d[  all,"  except  the  Iriui  ora- 
tors, who  attribute  to  her  the  writing 
of  their  "Electwn  squibs"  while  their 
canvass  is  still  trembling;,  and  deprive 
her  of  the  renown  of  this  new  species 
of  royal  and  noble  authorship  when 
they  nave  rioted  their  way  into  Par- 
liament. They  then  will  bear  no  bro- 
ther or  sister  s^uib-writer  on  the 
throne.  She  is  still  too  youn^  for  m 
toexpectthe  decision  of  an  Elizabeth, ' 
but  the  time  for  this,  too,  may  come. 
At  present  she  exhibits  all  the  quali- 
ties that  should  belong  to  a  mind  only 
wanting  years  to  do  other  thin^  She 
has  beffun  her  career  under  singular 
difficulties  for  one  so  young.  Eliza- 
beth was  twenty-five  and  Anne  thirty- 
eight.  Elizabeth  had  been  schooled  m 
the  storm-teaching  of  adversity,  and 
had  learned  the  maxims  of  govern- 
ment in  solitude,  and  of  Protestantism 
within  sieht  of  the  scaffc^d — severe^ 
teachers  uose,  but  guides  to  a  reign  of 
glory. 

There  are  reports  that  Russia  is 
busy  in  fomenting  disturbances  in  Bri- 
tish India.  The  ambition  of  this  Go- 
vernment for  giving  herself  trouble 
seems  already  extensive  enough.   She 
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has  a  war  on  her  hands  with  Circassia, 
Poland  is  at  her  side  as  angry  as  a 
chained  tiger,  and  as  eager  to  break 
the  chain.  In  the  one  she  is  forced 
to  keep  up  an  army  of  50,000  noen, 
the  other  has  a  whole  army  in  ^rri- 
son  ;  upon  her  lies  Turkey,  which  she 
watches  with  another  army.  And 
now,  with  Persia  watched  by  another 
army,  she  is  speculating  on  making 
India  the  exercising-ground  for  ano- 
ther ;  and  the  whole  being  rounded  by 
her  ^rand  speculation  of  making  the 
Mediterranean  what  she  has  made  the 
Euxine  and  has  nearly  made  the  Bal- 
tic, a  Russian  lake,  at  the  unquestion- 
able  certainty  of  a  war  with  England 
in  due  season,  which  would  as  unques- 
tionably merge  into  a  general  collision 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Can  human  guilt  go  beyond  the 
crime  of  those  who  solicit  war?  If 
Russia  ever  sends  a  soldier  across  the 
Indian  firontier,  she  will  have  opened 
the  floodg[ates  to  an  inundation  of 
blood  that  it  may  be  beyond  all  human 
power  to  stem.  But  if  any  one  throne 
on  earth  is  less  justifiable  than  another 
in  this  homicide  ambition,  that  throne 
is  Russia.  She  has  at  this  time  the 
largest  extent  of  solid  land  under  her 
dominion  that  has  belonged  to  any 
sceptre  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  can  travel  five  thousand  miles 
ahead  without  passing  his  own  fron- 
tier. His  sceptre  with  one  sweep 
touches  the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific,  the 
Pole,  and  almost  the  Line.  But  the 
condition  of  his  empire  is  still  more 
remarkably  one  which  should  prohibit 
ambition.  Nine-tenths  of  it  require 
all  the  fostering  hand  of  a  paternal 
Government.  A  hundred  years  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  five  hundred 
years  of  the  whole  devotion  of  impe- 
rial energies,  to  bring  out  the  energies 
of  the  people,  would  not  be  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  true 
developement  of  the  capacities  of  Rus- 
sia for  strength,  affluence,  industry, 
and  national  happiness.  Of  all  coun- 
tries on  earth,  too,  she  has  not  merely 
the  widest  expanse  for  the  noblest  la- 
bor,— that  labor  which  plants  cities 
where  deserts  once  were,  fills  the 
mighty  morass  with  gorgeous  fertility, 
pours  population  over  the  waste,  and 
raises  from  the  whole  boundless  con- 
quests over  nature  and  crrcurostance 
the  trophies  of  public  knowledge,  in- 
telligence, and  virtue;  but  she  has 
the  securest  means  for  its  exercise. 
She  has  no  jealous  neighbors  capa- 


ble of  taking  her  by  surprise,  or  com. 
pelling  her  to  intermit  her  peaceful 
objects  in  the  preparative  against 
hostile  aggression.  She  has  in  her 
interior  none  of  that  heated  and  com 

{>ressed  popuUtion  which,  in  other 
ands,  ferments  into  civil  war.  '  The 
vast  space  over  which  her  people  are 
spread,  the  still  vaster  space  over 
which  it  may  spread  without  limit  for 
centuries,  preclude  all  national  distur- 
bance, all  of  that  fretful  passion  for 
change  which  forces  the  eves  of  other 
sovereigns  to  be  perpetually  painfully 
awake.  With  an  empire  spreading 
into  every  variety  of  cKmate,  wi^  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  and  forests,  all  on 
a  scale  of  the  most  magnificent  na- 
ture, within  her  bosom;  with  fifty 
millions  of  men  at  this  moment  to  re- 
joice in  her  protection,  and  send  up 
their  gratitude  to  her  throne;  what 
more  could  king  or  demi-god  desire  % 
But  no,  this  is  not  enough ;  a  crafty 
council,  shivering  among  the  swamps . 
and  snows  of  the  Ladoga,  the  Cabinet 
of  St.  Petersburg,  think  that  this  is 
not  enough  for  the  happiness  of  their 
Emperor.  With  three-fourths  of 
Asia  at  his  foot,  he  must  sleep  on  an 
uneasy  pillow  until  he  has  covered 
the  Circassian  mountains  with  the 
blood  of  their  brave  people;  until 
he  has  crushed  the  throne  of  the 
Sultan  in  another  mire  of  blood ;  until 
he  has  swept  the  Arab,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Indian  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  left  the  marks  of  his 
ill-omened  triumph  on  the  shores  of 
Bengal.  If  we  do  injustice  to  Russia, 
we  do  it  only  on  the  authorities  of  her 
own  advocates ;  the  German  gazettes, 
notoriously  in  Russian  pay,  continually 
menace  a  war  in  India.  The  Russian 
military  unanimously  pronounce  it  a 
mere  promenade,  and  calculate  on  its 
success  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  cer- 
tainty. We  desire  to  do  no  injustice 
to  the  character  of  the  Emj^ror; 
but  we  see  Poland  crushed,  Persia 
shackled,  Turkey  kept  under  the  lash, 
and  the  last  conquest  fiercely  ur* 
ged,  which,  by  seizing  the  whble 
chain  of  the  Caucasian  countries,  must 
wholly  usurp  possession  of  the  Black 
Sea,  fay  Asia  Minor  open  to  hour- 
ly invasion  in  the  east,  make  the  Eu- 
phrates a  Russian  river,  the  Persian 
Gulf  a  Russian  dock,  and  leave  no- 
thing between  her  rage  of  conquest  and 
British  India  but  the  crumbling  bar- 
rier of  a  few  native  princes,  equally 
ready  to  slaughter  each  other  or  re- 
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volt  to  the  party  who  will  bribe  with 
the  most  lavished  hand. 

Ooe  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet  is,  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  diplomacy  which  it  employs ;  it  has 
more  ministerial  agents  accredited  to 
European  courts  than  any  other  so- 
vereign power  of  Europe ;  and  for  one 
public  minister  it  probably  has  ten 
unaccredited,  but  much  more  active. 
It  is  infinitely  to  the  disgrace  oi  the 
foreign  nobility,  and  they  are  gener- 
ally grasping  for  official  situations,  and 
that  where  they  cannot  attain  high  and 
ostensible  ones,  they  are  scandaloualy 
ready.totake  low  and  unacknowledgea 
ones.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Russia,  which  abounds  in  princes,  and 
which  has  probably  ten  spies  for  one 
minister.  We  take  it  for  granted  that, 
excepting  a  few  of  the  higher  nobility, 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  men  of  rank 
who  travel  through  Europe  are,  under 
one  form  or  another,  spies'.  Thus  we 
.  have  Russian  nobles  who  come  over 
to  this  country  as  regularly  every  year 
as  the  swallows ;  some  smitten  with 
the  love  of  agriculture,  others  with  an 
irrepressible  taste  for  manufactures, 
others  so  enthusiiaistically  fond  of  horse- 
racing  and  hunting,  that  they  cannot 
live  a  season  out  of  Melton  and  New- 
market. They  come  over  with  dashing 
equipages,  a  strong  hunting  establish, 
ment,  and  a  full  purse.  Tl^ir  bettings 
introduced  them,  of  course,  among  the 
patricians  of  the  turf;  they  are  invit- 
ed to  the  clubs,  they  dine  at  the  houses 
of  noblemen,  the  bottle  circulates,  the 
conversation  flows  freely,the  Court  and 
the  Ministry,  the  politics  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  characters  of  public  men 
are  talked  of  without  limit,  and  with- 
out disguise.  Some  of  those  noblemen, 
perhaps,  are  ministers  themselves,  or 
at  least  acquainted  with  the  objects  of 
Government.  Familiarity,  capital 
daret,and  long  conversation,  naturally 
let  out  every  thing.  The  evening,  at 
length,  is  over,  and  the  club  retire  to 
rest,  the  Russian  retires  to  his  port- 
folio, writes  his  despatch,  sends  it  sur- 
charged with  the  news  of  the  day  to 
his  agent  of  correspondence  in  the 
metropolis,  and  has  done  his  duty  as 
a  diplomatist  for  the  next  twenty-four 
hours.  We  name  no  names,  but  the 
domino  will  fit  a  dozen  of  the  best 
dancers  of  the  Mazurka,  best  players 
of  Ecarte,  and  best  whiskered  Meiton- 
ians  in  the  living  annals  of  hunting 
and  horse-racing. 


A  curious  instance  of  this  otder  is 
.given,  though  so  far  ofif  as  India,  by 
an  intelligent  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  papers.  It  seems  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bombay  have  arrested  three 
persons  ascertained  to  be  Russian 
agents,  and  caught  in  the  very  taxX  of 
exciting  the  natives  to  insurrection. 
The  despatches  relative  to  this  arrest 
have,  says  the  same  corxespondent, 
been  transmitted  within  this  month  to 
Downing  Street  The  letter  states 
that,  a  few  months  since,  a  Polish 
Count,  an  aitachi  of  the  Russian  em- 
bassy at  the  Court  of  Persia,  hi^i  been 
employed  on  a  peregrination  through 
India.  The  Count  travels  simply,  of 
course,  as  a  tourist ;  his  object  is,  pro- 
fessedly, to  amuse  his  leisure  and  de- 
light his  eyes  with  the  antiquities  and 
beauties  of  the  country.  He  first  ^oes 
to  Lahore,  and  aAer  having  visited 
the  country  of  Runjeet  Sing  and  his 
Coramander-int^Chief,  Allard  the 
Frenchman,  he  is  further  to  amuse 
his  leisure  by  taking  a  survey  of  the 
whole  of  British  India.  One  fact  is 
known,  that  the  Count  is  handsomdy 
supplied  with  funds.  On  leaving 
Teharan,  he  took  with  him  three 
hundred  thousand  francs,  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  be  par- 
doned for  doubting  that  this  showy 
preparative  was  altogether  the  pro- 
perty of  the  little  aUacht  to  the  ob- 
scure embassy  of  Teharan.  The 
Count's  history  is  also  a  curious  one. 
He  had  held  a  commssion  in  a  Pdi^ 
regiment.  In  the  insurrection  of 
1690  he  joined  his  countrymen,  of 
course  was  beaten,  ran  out  of  the 
country,  and  came  to  London.  Id 
liondon  he  was  a  patriot  Pole,  and  of 
course  tretited  as  one  of  the  unfortu- 
nate brave;  but  after  halfra-yearVi 
residence  here,  he  suddenly  supml 
away,  and  made  his  appearance  in  SL 
Petersburgh,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  who  knew  that  no  Pole  could  re- 
turn before  an  amnesty.  It  is  not 
even  clear  that  he  had  a  passport 
But  in  St.  Petersburffh,  to  the  addi- 
tional astonishment  of  every  one  who 
knew  him,  the  Pole  not  only  escaped 
the  punishment  of  a  revolter,  but  ha 
received  the  rewards  of  a  meritorioas 
servant.  He  was  made  attackk  to  the 
Persian  embas^ ;  he  joined  it  inune- 
diately^pplied  himself  to  the  language 
of  the  country,  and  some  of  the  Indian 
dialects,  and  had  no  sooner  made, 
himself  sufficiently  fluent,  than  he  \ 
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deqxuched  with  his  twel?e  thousand 
pounds  to  make  his  way  and  his  ob- 
aervations  through  India.  The  ques- 
tion now  is,  for  what  object  tdl  those 
suspicious  and  irritating  contrivances 
are  put  in  practice  1  Is  it  to  insult 
the  feelings  of  England  by  the  display 
of  the  Ruissian  facilities  for  invading 
tho  country  ?  Is  it  to  keep  the  Indian 
princes  in  that  perpetual  excitement 
which  is  the  most  ratal  to  their  own 
civilisation— or  is  it  with  the  decided 
intention  of  attacking  British  India  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  case,  that  a 
Russian  .army  poured  itself  in  from 
the  Persian  frontier,  while  another 
force  passed  the  mountains ;  that  the 
whole  were  concentred  in  the  northern 
provinces,  and  that  the  tide  of  invasion 
rolled  down  on  the  British  cities.  Let 
us  suppose  further,  that  Russia  suc- 
ceeded in  perverting  the  native  powers, 
that  she  raised  the  fallen  barbarism  of 
the  Mahrattas  into  life  again,  and  with 
all  the  hordes  of  piudaries  and  plun- 
derers, joining  the  Tartars  of  her  own 
wildernesses,  poured  a  flood  of  fire  and 
gore  through  the  regions  fertilized 
and  civilizd  by  a  hundred  years'  do- 
minion  of  British  laws,  manners,  and 
protection.  What  would  be  the  sain 
to  humanity  1  the  whole  "Golden 
Peninsula"  must  be  instantly  a  scene 
of  most  desperate  warfare.  The  Bri- 
tish Indian  army  amount  to  three 
hundred  thousand  men,  brave  soldiers, 
capitally  officered,  and  incomparably 
provided  with  all  the  equipments  of 
war,  roasters  of  the  country,  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  fortresses,  and  ac- 
quainted with  every  mountain  path, 
river,  ford,  and  masters  in  every  quar- 
ter of  the  navigation  of  the  great 
rivers.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  three  hundred  thousand  men, 
gallantly  conducted,  and  thus  fighting 
on  their  own  ground,  would  be  equcu 
to  twice  the  number  of  any  troops 
that  Russia  could  ever  pour  into  the 
Peninsula.  It  is  true  that  the  depen- 
dence of  Russia  would  be,  not  upon  her 
own  troops,  but  upon  the  multitude  of 
lodians  whom  she  might  raise  in  armed 
hands  to  distract  the  British  armies,  ha- 
rass  their  movements,and  destroy  them 
in  detail.  But  what  a  scene  of  hideous 
slaughter  must  cdl  this  be ;  what  thou- 
sand and  tens  of  thousands  of  human 
beings  must  be  trampled  into  the 
grave ;  what  cities  must  be  ruined ; 
what  havoc  must  be  made  of  the  la- 
bor of  roan ;  what  noble  monuments 


of  ancient  skill  and  modem  wealth 
must  be  levelled  with  the  dust ;  what 
savage  passions  roused  into  flame; 
what  utter  extinction  of  the  rising 
hopes  of  India,  delivered  over  once 
aj^ain  to  barbarism  !  and  all  for  what  1 
If  the  British  power  could  be  finally 
broken  down,  can  any  man  in  his 
senses  say,  that  Russia  would  be  its 
successor?  The  soil,  saturated  with 
blood  and  covered  with  ashes,  must 
be  given  over  to  barbarism ;  and  the 
barbarism  itself  must  be  devoted  to 
perpetual  war,  until  all  India  was 
either  grasped  in  the  chain  of  some 
overwhelming  tyranny,  or  the  human 
race  perished  and  sank  away  piece- 
meal, like  the  fragments  of  a  corpse, 
into  dust  and  pollution.  But  would 
Russia  be  suffered  to  fulfil  this  career 
with  impunity?  Where  would  the 
fleets  of  England  be?  Would  the 
British  thunders  sleep?  Where  would 
the  British  armies  be,  while  there  was 
a  spot  of  the  British  shores  on  which 
they  could  plant  their  foot  ?  Would 
the  swords  of  Europe  be  sufiered  to 
rust  in  their  scabbards  while  the  ham^ 
mer  of  the  Northern  Thor  and  the 
club  of  Woden  were  thus  crashing 
through  the  barriers  to  universal  em- 
pire? The  Eastern  war  would  be  but 
a  prelude  to  the  universal  rising  of  the 
West  in  arms.  What  would  become 
of  the  commercial  growth  of  Russia 
herself  during  this  period  of  foreign 
conflict  ?  All  the  labors  of  the  ma- 
nufactory, the  exchange,  the  mart, 
must  be  instantly  at  an  end.  Her 
nobles  derive  their  chief  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  their  tallow,  hemp, 
tar,  and  a  multitude  of  thines  required 
for  ship-building,  for  which  thenr 
chief  customer  is  England .  It  was  the 
cessation  of  this  commerce,  through 
the  frenzy  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  that 
roused  the  nobility  against  him,  and 
ended  in  taking  his  life.  But  if 
Nicholas  were  safe  against  such  a 
feeling, — ^which  he  is  not,  and  which 
no  Russian  emperor  ever  can  be,  until 
his  country  ceases  to  be  a  countrv  ci 
serfs  ruled  by  a  despotic  king,  and  his 
people  forget  the  desperate  resources 
of  barbaric  vengeance  in  the  percep- 
tion  of  public  ri^ht — what  must  bo  the 
hazjards  of  |lussia  herself?  Napoleon's 
invasion  failed.  But  why?  because 
his  hour  was  come.  His  furious  am- 
bition had  ripened  and  swelled  till  it 
must  drop  from  the  troe.  And  ex- 
travagant as  this  idea  may  appear,  it 
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will  be  such  only  to  those  who  know 
not  the  strong  infataation  that  actually 
sat  upon  him  irom  the  noement  when 
the  idea  of  the  Russian  invasion  first 
found  a  place  in  his  mind.  Every 
man  of  his  council  remonstrated 
against  it  before  he  left  France — 
every  roan  of  his  generals  shrank 
from  it  in  the  field.  He  himself  spent 
whole  nights  of  anxiety,  calculating 
the  hazards  of  the  enterprise.  But 
an  evil  spirit  was  on  him,  and  he  rush- 
ed to  be  undone. 

But  if  Russia,  with  her  deserts,  her 
swamps,  her  forests,  and  the  fijrtitude 
of  a  people  undoubtedly  brave,  should 
finally  repel  an  invading  army,  what 
must'  be  the  slaughters,  the  burnings, 
the  havoc  of  personal  happiness,  the 
countless  miseries  necessarily  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  either  a  fighting  or  a 
flymg  armv!  She  might  be  thrown 
back  a  hundred  years  in  a  campaign — 
and  who  would  be  the  criminal  ?  Her 
Emporor  !  And  for  what  ?~to  add 
the  whole  East  to  the  whole  North, 
possess  an  extent  of  terrttor}r  which  no 
man  could  govern,  and  which  no  na- 
tion could  keep ;  roll  on  in  a  tide  of 
perpetual  blood,  to  quench  a  blaze  of 
perpetual  insurrection ;  and,  after  a 
life  of  tempest,  go  down  to  the  crave 
loaded  with  the  curse  of  mankind  I 

But  might  not  Russia  be  taught  a 
lessor!  more  direct  still  ?  What  could 
prevent  a  British  force  of  100,000 
men  from  setting  foot  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  never  withdraw- 
ing till  they  marched  on  St.  Peters- 
burg t  Russia  never  had  a  force  in 
Europe  that  could  face  100,000  Bri- 
tish  troops,  or  half  the  number.  She 
had  seen  one  c^ipital  seized  by  the 
French,  after  a  march  across  Europe. 
She  might  still,  more  suddenly,  see 
another  stormed  by  the  British,  *afler 
a  march  of  a  few  leagues  from  the 
shore.  The  dynasty  of  the  Czars 
might  be  carried  back  to  a  British 
dungeon,  and  the  fate  of  Napoleon  be 
repeated  by  his  successor  in  the  mad 
and  wicked  ambition  of  universal  em- 
pire. Still  we  will  doubt  the  ru- 
mors of  Russian  hostilit]^.  Her  Em- 
peror  has  too  little  to  gain,  too  much 
to  lose,  too  much  to  settle,  too  much 
to  keep.  If  that  Emperor  is  wise,  .he 
will  play  the  noble  part  of  a  pacifica- 
tor  of  Europe ;  if«he  is  mad,  he  will 
exhibit  as  its  assailant.  In  either  case, 
England,  if  she  could  once  throw  off 
the  nightmare  of  her  worthless  and 


yet  cumbrous  Ministry,  might  defy 
him  for  ever.  But  India  roust  not  be 
touched.  A  Russian  musket  fired 
there,  and  the  sound  will  ring  round 
the  globe. 

The  Irish  blunder  is  Bui  gemtrU ; 
and  it  is  not  only  of  a  class  by  itself, 
but  it  is  of  the  best  class.  It  always 
puzzles,  which  mere  clown  ishness  does 
not ;  but  it  always  amuses  by  its  od- 
dity, Hs  novelty,  and  its  humor.  Of 
thb  order  was  the  exclamatioo  of  the 
Irish  gentleman  who,  on  getting  a  ten- 
pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  findii^ 
that  the  prize  was  less  than  the  money 
which  he  had  paid  for  it,  cried  oat, 
•<  What  luck  it  was  that  I  did  not  get 
the  L.20,000 :  I  must  have  been  en- 
tirely  ruined ! " 

Au  orator  in  the  Iri^h  House  of 
Comroons  was  describing  the  inordi- 
nate love  of  praise  which  character- 
ised an  opponent.  ^'The  honorable 
Member,"  said  he,  ••  is  so  fond  of  beine 
praised,  that  I  really  believe  he  woula 
be  content  to  give  up  the  ghost,  if  it 
were  but  to  look  up  and  read  the 
stone-cutter's  puff  on  his  grave." 

«•  Contenipt  of  money,"  was  the  ex- 
pression of^ another.  •'The  honor- 
able member  professes  to  play  the 
ghilosopher.  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
peaker,  that  if  there  is  any  one 
otnce  that  glitters  in  the  eyes  of  the 
honorable  merober,  it  is  that  of  purse- 
bearer;  a  pension  to  him  is  a  com- 
pendium of  all  the  cardinal  virtnes. 
All  his  statesmanship  is  comprehended 
in  the  art  of  taxing;  and  for  good, 
better,  and  best,  in  the  scale  of  human 
nature,  he  invariably  reads  pence, 
shillings,  and  nouncfs.  I  verily  be- 
lieve," exclaimed  the  orator,  rising  to 
the  height  of  his  conception,  **  that  if 
the  honorable  gentleman  were  an  us- 
dertaker,  it  would  be  the  delight  of 
his  heart  to  see  all  mankind  seized 
with  a  common  mortality,  that  be 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  general 
burial,  and  provide  scarves  and  hat- 
bands for  the  survivors." 

The  answer  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  British  brigade  to  the  French 
King  aAer  an  action,  was  long  a 
source  of  amusement  in  France,  and 
is  still  on  record  as  an  instance  of  the 
pregnant  brutquerie  of  the  sons  of  St 
Patrick.  The  King,  in  pcn-tlonlng 
out  his  royal  praise,  observed  that  one 
of  the  regiments  had  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  •'as  was  evident  from 
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the  Dumber  of  its  wounded."  **  Yes, 
your  Majesty,"  said  the  impatient  and 
gallant  Major,  jealous  for  the  honor 
of  his  own  battalion,  ^^ihey  behaved 
well ;  but  I  may  take  leave  to  say,  we 
behaved  better ;  they  might  have,  bad 
many  wounded,  and  no  blame  to  them, 
but  we  were  all  kiUed.*' 

This  talent  goes  through  all  ranks. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  a  woman, 
who  was  scolding  her  brats  for  some 

{cranks,  exclaim,  **Well,  you  two 
ittle  villains,  if  I  can  make  nothins  of 
you,  as  sure  as  I  live  I  will  tell  Mh 
your  fathers** 

'*  My  Lord,"  said  a  fellow  condemn- 
ed to  be  hanged  for  sheep-stealing, 
**  all  I  ask  of  your  Ijordship  is,  that  I 
shall  not  be  hanged  on  a  Friday." 
*•  Why  1"  asked  the  judge  in  surprise. 
**  Because,"  was  the  answer,  **  it  is 
always  counted  a  mighty  wducku 
day  r ' 

^  Never  be  critical  upon  the  ladies," 
was  the  maxim  of  an  old  Irish  peer, 
remarkable  for  his  homage  to  the  sex ; 
•*the  only  way  in  the  world  that  a 
true  gentleman  ever  will  attempt  to 
look  at  the  faults  of  a  pretty  woman 
is  to  thut  h%8  eyet.** 

On  the  late  importation  of  the  co- 
lored and  figurea  French  nightcaps, 
an  Irish  Baronet,  who  made  a  pur- 
chase of  half-a-dozen  of  different  pat- 
terns in  Bond  Street,  was  asked, 
**  What  he  meant  to  do  with  so  many  1" 
^  Why,  to  be  sure,  wear  them  all  till 
I  see  which  1  like  best."  "What!  in 
the  dark  V*  **  No ;  I  sleep  with  a  lisht 
in  the  room."  **  But  how  does  that 
dear  up  the  matter ;  if  you  are  once 
asleep?"  «*0h,  the  clearest  thing  in 
the  world.  From  my  cradle  I  had  a 
habit  of  sleeping  with  my  eves  open." 
**  Is  there  any  ford  here  ?"  asked  an 
English  tourist  who  came  suddenly 
to  a  full  stop  before  one  of  the  little 
mountain  torrents  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land.— "  Oh,  10  be  sure,  your  honor, 
there  was  a  ford,"  said  a  peasant  stand- 
ing at  the  brink,  and  makiug  a  bun- 
dled grimaces  of  civility. — **  When 
was  iti"  said  the  tourist — "Before 
the  bridge  was  built,"  said  the  pea- 
sant ;  **  but  when  man  and  horse  went 
over  the  bridge,  the  ford  got  out  of 
the  habit."— "  Well,  now  that  the 
bridge  is  broken  down,  I  suppose  the 
ford  may  have  got  into  the  babit  again. 
"  Is  it  safe  1"— •«  To  be  sure,  your  ho- 
nor, ail  but  in  the  middle,  but  that  is 
nothing ;  and  ^  you  can  moim^  there 


is  not  a  better  ford  in  the  country."— 
•*  But  1  cannot  swim." — **  Then,  your 
honor,  the  only  safe  way  that  I  know 
of  is,  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  your 
depth,  to  walk  hack  again** 

^  If  we  go  to  law,"  said  a  wealthy 
landholder  to  his  tenant,  **  we  go  into 
Chancery,  and  out  of  Chancery  neither 
of  us  will  ever  get  till  we  get  into  our 
graves."  **  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ; 
I  want  to  get  into  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other ;  so  let  us  go  to  a  reference," 
said  the  tenant ;  **  and  if  the  reference 
does  not  satisfy  us,  let  the  matter  be 
settled,  as  usual,  by  an  umpire." — 
**  Well,  be  it  so,  but  on  this  condition," 
said  the  man  oi  wealth,  **that,  if  he 
cannot  make  a  decision,  we  diall  have 
umpires  on  hoQi  sides** 

A  spirited  and  intelligent  tract,  en- 
titled ••On  the  Essentials  of  ffood 
Skirmishing,"  has  just  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Gawler, 
late  of  the  62d  Light  Infantry.  We 
are  ffiad  to  take  an  ^portunily  of 
showing  the  interest  whicn  we  take  in 
the  honor  of  the  British  soldier  or 
sailor;  and  we  think  that  in  this  pip- 
ing time  of  peace,  at  least,  they  can- 
not do  themselves  more  honor  than 
by  throwing  their  minds  on  paper 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  commu- 
nicate useful  to  their  professbn  or  to 
their  country.  The  pamphlet  is  but 
of  forty  pages,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  extended  by  the  very  clever 
author  into  a  history  of  the  British 
light  division— that  memorable  and 
gulant  corps,  which  distinguished  it- 
self on  all  occasions  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  which,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  for  its 
intelligence,  activity,  skill,  and  disci- 
pline(couraffe  is.the  indigenous  Quality 
of  the  Britiui  soldier,  whether  flanker 
or  battalion),  wto  the  perfection  of 
modern  soldiership.  But  this  brief 
sketch  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  offioer,  whether  of  the  light 
troops  or  not  The  gallant  Colonel 
has  been  stimulated  at  the  moment  by 
the  absurdities  of  some  of  those  foreign 
tacticians,  who  lately  soem  to  think 
that  British  light  troops  were  deficient 
in  intelli^nce.  Foreigners  have  al- 
ways written  like  blockheads  upon 
every  thing  English  ;  the  teason  is, 
that  they  write  without  knowing  any 
thing  of^  the  matter.  They  have  the 
misfortune  of  being  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  talk  nonsense,  very  much 
to  their  own  satisfection.  Thus,  thirty 
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years  ago,  it  was  a  maxim  in  every 
foreign  military  work,  that  the  Eng- 
lish were  no  soldiers  at  all — that  Eng- 
lishmen could  fight  well  at  sea,  a  mat- 
ter which  the  d^eat  of  every-  fleet  in 
Europe  forced  on  their  cloudy  under- 
standings ;  but  as  all  foreigners  are, 
of  course,  philosophers,  and  every  phi- 
losopher nas  his  theory,  and  every 
theor^r  is  the  most  incontrovertibte 
thing  in  the  world,  the  fact  was  estab- 
lish^, and  the  Eaglish  sailor  and  sol- 
dier were  a  totally  different  species  of 
being  ;  the  former  all  tJiat  was  alert, 
clever,  and  bold — ^the  latter  a  heavy 
brute,  nearly  as  wooden  as  the  box  in 
which  he  stood  in  St.  James's  Park, 
and  fit  for  nothing  except  to  stand  in 
that  box. 

The  Peninsula  opened  their  eyes  a 
little,  and  when  they  saw  the  British 
lines  habitually  charging  the  French 
columns,  and  driving  them  like  dust 
before  their  feet,  the;^  acknowledged 
that  the  British  soldier  could  fight. 
At  Waterloo,  when  they  saw  the 
whole  French  army,  with  ih&  grand 
homme  himself  at  their  head,  pierced, 
battered,  and  broken,  b^  the  British 
ball  and  bayonet,  withm  two  days 
after  Blucher  himself,  and  his  brave 
battalions,  for  brave  the  Prussians  are, 
were  soundly  beaten  at  Ligny,  they 
eame  to  the  slow  conclusion,  that  the 
British  were  capital  grenadiers. 

Still  they  have  a  little  reserve  of 
comfort ;  and  General  Gnisenau,  and 
half-a  dozen  other  pamphleteers,  Aus- 
trian, Prussian,  and  French,  try  to 
argue  the  point,  that  the  British  light 
troops  are  not  equal  to  their  own ; 
they  evidently  maicing  the  mistake  of 
conceiving,  that  because  a  Qerman 
will  sit  on  bis  horse,  as  a  videtto, 
smoking,  and  with  his  eyes  half  shut 
for  half  a  day,  or  a  Frenchman  would 
run  ragged,  robbing  every  hen-roost 
in  a  country,  they  are  therefore  su- 
perior to  the  English,  who  like  to  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  who 
are  glad  to  see  their  enemy,  glad  to  be 
at  work,  and  quick  at  finishing  the 
affair. 

Colonel  Gawler  takes  up  the  matter 
in  a  business-like  style,  briefly  shows 
that  the  British  light  troops  have  been 
always  famous  from  tl^e  middle  ages 
downwards,  and  famous  from  their 
superior  activity  courage,  and  intel- 
ligence ;  that  the  battles  of  Poictiers, 
Cressy,  and  Agincourt,  were  won  by 
the  English  archery ;  that  thoy  were 


distineuisbed  in  ^e  skirmishes  of  tbe 
Amerfcan  war  beyond  their  Genwoi 
allies,  and  even  beyond  the  American 
woodsmen ;  -that  in  Hindostan,  A& 
flank  companies  of  the  battalions  did 
threo-fourtns  of  the  work,  in  breaidi 
or  jungle  :  and  that  in  the  P^insula* 
during  a  fluctuating  war  of  eight  cam- 
paigns, over  hundreds  of  miles  of  the 
roost  difficult  country,  and  fighting 
the  best  soldiers  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, whose  best  troops  were  light  in- 
fiintry :  the  British  light  division  wwe 
actually  the  pride  and  flower  of  the 
army. 

Colonel  Gawler  accounts  for  the 
foreign  misconception,  so  far  as  it  is 
sincere,  by  saying  that  those  writers 
have  been  accustorood  to  consider  the 
liffht  troops  as  belooginff  to  the  class 
of  the  '^  free  corps,"  the  loose,  lawless 
freebooter ;  but  the  British  soldier  is 
a  disciplined  man.  And  in  Tie  words 
of  the  Colonel,  **  we  fflory  in  the  dif- 
ferenae,  and  affirm  mat  stem  discip- 
line, and  high  soldier-like  prinoii^e, 
must  form  the  basis  of  thorough  nmi- 
tary  efficiency,  to  the  fall  as  much  in 
the  light'  andi  extended  service  as  in 
those  of  a  more  concentrated  descrip- 
tion. Free  corps  originate  in  long 
internal  wars.  Thus  they  may  be 
formed  in  Indian  fighting,  from  the 
Hungarian  habit  of  r^irauding,  and 
from  the  borderers  of  the  Cossack  and 
the  Tartar."  The  Colons  says,  the 
French  skirmishers  excel  in  active 
intelligence;  every  man  naancnuvres 
as  if  the  fhte  of'  the  day  depended 
alto|;elher  on  his  conceptkHis  ;  their 
ability  in  this  particular  he  re- 
gards as  springing  in  a  great  degree 
from  the  looseness  of  tneir  instroc- 
tion-vpractice  of  all  field  exercise. 
This,  while  it  is  ill  calculated  to 
make  steady  soldiers  at  close  order,  is 
well  adapt^  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
natural  intelligence  of  skirmishers. — 
The  true  perUK^tion  in  skirmishing  vt 
the  preservation  of  order  in  diMordetf 
and  cf  system  in  confusion;  for  the 
circunristances  which  accompany  skir- 
mishes of  necessity  produce  almost 
always  more  or  less  mixture,  inver- 
sion, and  general  irregularity.  la 
hot  contests  over  large  extents  of  in- 
tricate ground,  men  of  different  com- 
panies, regiments,  brigades,  and  even 
divisions,  mingle  with  each  other. 
Soldiers,  should,  therefore,  be  drilled^ 
not  indeed  to  fall  into  such  irrtgtdari- 
ties  on  principiSi  but  to  be  ready  for 
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ikem  in*frmeike.  Thej  should  be 
madfi  at  times  to  skirmish  in  inverted 
-companies*  mixed  companies,  and 
mixed  regiments— to  form  good  skir- 
mMiing  lines  out  of  confused  masses 
— to  cencentrate  from  similar  mixed 
Ixxlies  into  squares  to  resist  cayalryt 
or  into  lines  and  ccdumns  for  the  pur- 
poses of  chargioff  or  defending  streets 
of  villages,  or  other  defiles— to  extend 
again  sharply,  and  Co  perform  every 
necessary  evolution,  as  if  no  mixture 
or  irregularity  had  occurred. 

The  Colonel  insists  on  the  extreme 
necessity  of  ball-psactice.  In  this, 
hm  88LJS,  there  is  a  very  wide  field  for 
practical  improvement*  The  con- 
struction of  the  musket  itself  might 
obviously  be  improved.  There  ought 
also  to  be  a  scientific  instruction  in  its 
use  and  localities  provided,  expressly 
provided,  for  firing  ball.  He  says^ 
however,  ^at  it  ought  impressively  to 
be  reouirked,  that  good  practical  aim 
is  to  be  acquired  not  only  in  front  of 
the  target,  \nsi  to  the  fuU  oi  much  in 
the  every-day  drill-firings  with  or 
wkhOQt  blank  eiftrtridge.  In  allusioa 
to  an  opinion,  common  on  the  Ck>nti- 
neat,  that  light  troops  are  required  to 
exercise  courage  in  a  less  desperate 
despree  than  troops  in  close  order,  the 
Cmonel  says  that  the  reason  is,  that 
far&goenf  wh^^*  in  extended  order, 
systematically  ^nten  spend  much  time 
in  ion^  shots  and  shy  fighting,  and 
give  way  as  a  matter  of  course  before 
troops  in  weightier  formations.  In 
the  British  service  this  opinion  does 
not  f^revail ;  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  should,  and  it  is  of  great  iro- 
portance  to  the  thorough  efficiency  of 
skirmishers  that  it  should  not.  The 
British  skirmisher  is  as  much  a  gre- 
nadier at  heart,  with  a  green  tuft  in 
his  cap,  skirmishing  through  a  wood 
with  no  close  support  but  his  trusty 
rear-rank  man,  as  he  is  in  designa- 
tion when  mounting  a  breach  under 
a  bear-skin,  with  ten  thousand  bayo- 
nets at  his  back. 

ARer  a  variety  of  directions  for 
keeping  up  the  order  of  the  skirmish- 
ers, he  gives  a  short  anecdote  of  a 
dashing  affidr  in  the  Penii»ula  war. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1813,  some 
of  the  piquets  of  the  light  division,  in 
thick  weather  and  a  close  countrv, 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  the  heads 
of  heavy  columns.  The  division  in 
the  rear  was  scattered  in  straggling 
houses.  One  of  the  companies  on 
piquet  was  fiuroed  back  upon  soother 


in  support  near  the  point  of  junction 
of  two  important  roads  leading  di- 
rectly into  the  cantonments.  Both 
companies  wokr^  instantly  extended, 
without  any  support,  into  a  thick 
skirmishing  line  ;  nothh^less  would 
have  been  efibctual.  The  ground 
was  held  with  little  variation  for  at 
least  two  hours.;  two  heavy  attacks 
were  repulsed ;  .every  round  of  am- 
munition was  exjpended ;  the  brigade 
immediately  in  the  rear  allow^  to 
pack  and  send  off  its  baggage,  and 
steadily  to  take  up  its  fighting  posi- 
tion ;  and  the  piquets  to  iaii  back 
upon  it  without  further  molestation. 
Similar  circumstances  have  often  oc- 
curred, and  may  often  occur  again. 
The  great  maxim  alluded  to,  there- 
fore has  its  exceptions ;  and  theset  if 
cartftdly  marked  ai  exiseptionSf  may 
sometimes  with  propriety  be  admitted 
into  instruction-skirmistiing. 

We  hope,  now  that  the  gallant  offi- 
cer has  broke  the  ice,  that  we  shall 
have  something  of  his  military  recol- 
leotions.  He  must  have  seen  a  great 
deal  that  his  country  would  wish  to 
hear;  and  his  manl]^  style  and  patri- 
otic spiritr  even  in  this  little  pamphlet 
prove  ihpt  he  would  tell  it  with  capital 
eSidcU 

There  is  sometimes  a  curious  humor 
in  the  Americans,  and  a  queuntness  of 
observation,  totally  unlike  any  thing 
European,  and  yet  laughable  enough. 
Who  but  an  American  humorist 
would  ever  think  (^  defining  climates 
and  provinces  by  the  ancient  process, 
which  has  obtained  such  favor  with 
all  poets,  from  Homer  downwards, 
who  talks  with  such  lavish  beauty  of 
the  rosy  lips  of  Cytherea,  to  Shaks- 
peare,  who  sings,  in ,  his  own  exquisite 
melody — 

•*  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  foTHWorn:" 

then  to  Milton,  whcf  makes  his  angels' 
lips  wear 

"  Celestial  rosy  red,  love's  proper  hue ;" 

and  also  makes  our  general  mother 
confess,  that 

"Her  husband  she  preferred  before  the 

angel. 
From  his  lip,  not  words  alone  pleased 

her  J 

down  through  the  infinite  gradation 
ol  poets  since  the  golden  days  of  Eng- 
lish  verse  to  our  own,  echoes  of  the 
echoes  of  past  times  I 
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*«  When  &  loTer,"  says  the  Ameiioan 
philosopher,  *«  attempts  to  apply  his 
tips  to  the  cheek  of  his  Nantucket  iair 
one,  you  instantly  recognise  the  native 
of  the  sea-coast  in  her  answer.  *Come, 
sirrah,  sheer  off  or  Pll  snlit  your  main- 
sail  with  a  typhoon.'  Boston  lies  in  a 
position  where  typhoons  are  less  a 
figure  of  the  plastic  mind ;  and  the 
Bostonian  fair  one  appeals  to  the  sensd 
of  civilisation  by,  *  i  wonder  you  are 
not  ashamed ;  our  Nigger  could  not  do 
worse.'  It  is,  however,  another  ven- 
ture, if  the  admirer  approaches  a  beau- 
ty west  of  the  Ohio.  She  has  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Country,  and  though 
nie  may  neither  fling  a  tomahawk  at 
the  daring  worshipper  of  her  dark  eyes 
nor  wring  the  scalp  from  hisskuU,  she 
replies  with,  *I  reckon  it's  my  time 
now,'  and  knockft  him  down.  The 
quickness  of  her  hand  is  equalled  only 
by  the  flash  of  her  eye,  and  he  mieht 
as  well  expect  to  escape  from  the  spring 
of  a  panther.  When  the  maid  («  the 
Mississippi  receives  the  salute,  she  ex- 
hibits the  spirit  of  the  region  in  her 
kindlinff  cheek,  and  points  to  her  rifle, 
of  whicA  he  has  had  the  precaution  to 
draw  the<  charge  if  he  is  wise,  or  has 
any  regard  for  his  brains.  She  then 
promises  him  a  *long  shot'  on  the 
nrst  opportunity.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
meekness  of  that  region  of  close  bon- 
nets and  drab-colored  corsets  predo- 
minates even  on  tbis  trying  occasion. 
Tabitha  raises  her  quiet  eyes  from  the 
ground,  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
measures  the  daring  intruderwithin  her 
bonnet  with  a  glance  as  withering  as 
the  soflt  blue  eyes  of  the  foirest  of  Q.ua- 
kers  can  manage  to  give,and  sayeth  on 
this  wise,  *  Ob^  oh,  Jedediah !  I  am 
verily  much  astonished  at  thy  assu- 
ratkce  Jedediah— oh,  oh!  Be  sure, 
that  for  this  indignity  I  will  show  thee 
u[>,  Jedediah-^-o^  oh !  Thy  lip,  even 
thine,  hath  touched  mine,  even  mine, 
oh,  oh  !  Jedediah  !" 

The  Voluntary  system  is  losing  its 
panegy  ri8ts,and  eventherabbleof  schis- 
matics are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of 
haranguing  on  the  subject.  They  have 
been  so  thoroughly  beaten  on  the  ques- 
tion,that  argument  being  at  an  encCand 
brawling  having  had  its  day,tbey^wl 
in  obscurity,  and  "  bide  their  time." 
But  if,  by  any  calamity  of  the  national 
mind,  the  Established  Church  should 
perish,  what  ragamuffin  exhibitions 
would  be  instantly  in  the  pulpit ;  what 
brute  Ignorancewould  sopersede  learn- 


ing,  and  what  savaee  absorditjr  would 
make  the  common  habits  of  thu  chaoi 
of  8ectarianism,which  would  then  riot 
over  the  ruins  of  theChurcb/>f  religioB 
and  of  common  sense  together.  We 
should  undoubtedly  have  hundreds  of 
performances  like  the  following:— 

In  a  late  camp  meeting  near  Bath,(rf 
some  of  the  numerous  schismB  d 
Methodism  itself,  for  nothing  8|^Uke 
8ectarianism,a  preacher  haraDguiogtlN 
multitude  proceeded,  in  the  usual  Kyle 
of  their  oratory,  to  proclaim  hiooHU  t 
sinner,  nay,  a  homd  ruffian,  wn(<^ 
miscreant,  imfit  to  live;  no  mn 
among  those  pious  persons  being  wa^ 
posed  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  woo 
nad  not  confessedly  been  as  dose  at 
possible  to  the  exactly  contrary  stats. 
•♦  Hear  me,"  he  roared,  •*niy  fdlof. 
sinners,  I  am  the  blackest  of  all  onnen 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  !"  The  multi- 
tude, the  greater  part  of  whom  pro- 
bably could  not  distinguish  a  sjllabie 
from  the  distance,  and  the  others  coaki 
not  understand^  seconded  the  orator^ 
pious  declamations  by  crying  at  tnff 
pause,  **  Heaven  be  praised."  "Hbst 
and  believe  me,"  again  vociferated  the 

flowing  self-accuser.  **  You  see  ps 
ere  this  day.  I  have  been  a  liar,a  thie( 
and  adrunkard."  **Heaven  bepraisedT 
groaned  the  sympathizing  people. 
It  is  a  well-known  habit  among  those 
haranguers  to  introduce  domestic  anec- 
dotes. They  give  the  history  of  thw 
wives,  children,  or  neighbor^  and 
indulge  in  innate  love  for  goe^P 
with  some  ridiculous  story,  boriesqae 
or  fiction  for  the  time.  **lwy 
be  sure,  a  horrid  sinner  once,"  roaisd 
the  reformed  blacksmith  ;"  but  I  am 
not  so  now.  But  'tisn't  so  much  I 
can  say  for  my  wife.  Oh,  she's  ma 
bad  condition.  She's  going  to  hwl 
as  &st  as  a  horse  can  gallop."  He 
paused.  The  regular  response  w- 
lowed,  and  the  announceoaentof  hii 
wife's  eallop  was  responded  to  with  a 
general  **  Heaven  be  praised !'' 

Of  all  the  odd  prejudices  that  w 
made  man  absurd,  the  oddest  is  tW 
which  constitutes  a  fondness  for  oia 
fashions.  All  dress  constantly  ^n" 
in  Europe ;  and  the  dress  of  entj 
quarter  of  a  century  not  merely  iu|»r- 
sedes  that  of  its  preceding penodjW 
makes  it  ridiculous.  Yet,  forow 
for  fluctuation  as  it  is,  and  unimportaat 
as  the  mere  feshion  must  be totfj 
rational  under8tanding,tbere  is  notUD^ 
in  art  or  nature  that  seeiiB  to  cliog  >o 
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stnmgly  to  the  recollections,  nay*,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  mind,  as  the  most 
extrava^nt  irregularities  of  old  cos- 
tume. There  are  individuals  in  exist- 
ence still,  who  think  that  this  world 
has  all  gone  wrong  since  gentlemen  be- 


clever  person,  and  one  of  whom  the 
bar  and  the  bench  were  equally  proud 
in  his  day  was  conspicuous  for  an 
attachment  to  his  coats  and  breeches. 
Erskine  protested,  and  was  ^  ready  to 
_         ^  protest  in  any  company,"  that  the 

ran  the  disuse  of  hair-powder,  and  teamed  Lord's  p^een  coat  was  an  ac- 
ladies  gave  up  hoops.  Among  that  qoaintanoe  of  his  for  at  least  a  dozen 
|;enerationthe  fall  of  the  French  throne  years.  This  testhnony  is  corroborated 
IS  extensively  accounted  for  on  the  by  a  modem  reminiscent :  "  When," 
^roond  of  leaving  off  white  silk  stock-  says  he,  **  I  last  saw  the  learned  Lord, 
mgs  in  the  streets,  wearing  pantaloons  he  had  been  Chief  Justice  for  nearly 
iiuiead  o(  breeches,  and  dispensing  fourteen  years,  and  his  coat  seemed 
with  cocked-hats  and  bag-wigs  in  coeval  with  his  appcMntment  to  office, 
every-day  life.  It  must  have  been  originally  black ; 

We  remember  to  have  heard  an  dd  but  tinte  had  mellowed  it  down  to  the 
Ifentleman  who  had  mixed  a  good  deal  appearance  of  sober  ^reen,  which  was 
10  public  life,  say,  that  a  vast  deal  of  what  Erskine  meant  by  his  allusion  to 
the  eminence  of  the  men  of  his  time   its   color.    I   have  seen  him  sit   at 


was  connected  with  their  costume. 
He  spoke  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
throne  as  it  deserved.  **But,"  said 
he,  **  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  now 
to  form  a  just  conception  of  its  power. 
You  should  have  seen  the  great  orator 
in  his  rolled  stockings,  velvet  embroi- 
dered, long-pocketed  waistcoat,  and 
bag- wig;  ho  was  majesty  itself— he 
was  irresistible ;  no,  I  shall  never  seo 
any  thing  so  grand." 

We  had  no  consolation  for  this 
mourner;  the  bag- wig  day  has  certain- 
ly gone  by.  There  were  lately  many 
venerable  persons  who  preserved  the 
relic  of  old  times  and  tastes  embodied 
in  a  pig-tail.  This  was  a  fashion  in 
which  personal  vanity  or  personal 
pleasure  could  certainly  have  had  no 


Guildhall,  in  tho  month  of  July,  in  a 
pair  of  black  leather  breeches ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  shoes  frequently  soled, 
afforded  equal  proof  of  the  attention 
which  ho  paid  to  economy  in  every 
article  of  his  dress.  To  these  unfor- 
tunate shoes  Dr.  Dibdin  bears  a  similar 
testimony :  **  Once  in  the  case  of  an 
action  brought  for  the  non-fulfilment 
of  a  contract  on  a  large  scale,  for  shoes, 
the  question  mainly  was,  whether  or 
not  they  were  well  and  soundly  made, 
and  with  the  best  materials.  A  number 
of  witnesses  were  called.  One  of  them, 
a  first  rate  character  in  the  gentle 
craft,  beine  closely  questioned,  return- 
ed contradictory  answers,  when  the 
Chief  Justice  observed,  pointing  to  his 
own  shoes,  which  were  regularly  be- 


place ;  for  what,  under  a  dislocation  of  stridden  by  the  broad  silver  buckle  of 
the  neck,  could  enable  the  wearer  to   the  day, '  Were  the  shoes  any  thin. 


have  even  a  glimpse  of  his  own  queue ! 
It  was  treasured  as  a  tribute  to  the 
days  of  auld  langsy ne.  T  here  are  few 
of  those  mementoes  remaining,they  are 
lopped  of^  with  the  wearers,  by  the 
unrelenting  hand  of  Atropos.    Peace 


like  these!*  'No,  my  lord,'  replied 
the  evidence,  •  they  were  a  good  deal 
better,  and  more  genteeler!*  The 
Court  were  convulsed  with  laughter, 
in  which  the  Chief  Justice  heartily 
joined.    But  we  should  not  have  his 


be  with  them  !    Lord  Kenyon,  one  of  dress  complete,  were  we  to  omit  the 

the  batmen  alive,  wore  a  pig-tail,  with  black  velvet  smalls,  worn  for  many 

heroic  fidelity,  till  within  this  twelve-  years  and  threadbare   by   constant 

month.    But  whether  his  hair  or  his  friction,  whichhe  used  tomb  with  most 

heart  failed ;  whether  he  thought  that  painful  assiduity  when  catechising  or 

he  had  exhibited  his  homage  for  the  brow-beating  a  witness." 


last  remnant  of  the  age  of  wigs  with 
sufficient  vigor,  or  that  the  idea  of  a 
tml  became  obnoxious  to  him,  since  it 
has  been  so  vilely  plagiarized  by  the 
"Big  Beggarman,"— he  has  utterly 
excised  the  aueue,  and  now,  in  all  sea- 
sons, in  seed-time  and  harvest  aUke^ 
carries  a  crop  of  his  own. 

But  there  are  other  fondnesses  for 
oostimiey  founded  on  other  sympathies. 
The  late  I/nrd  Kenyon,  also  a  very 

vouzuZi.  46 


This  was  a  different  kind  of  polish 
from  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's,  who  when 
pleading  before  liOrd,  Mansfield  on 
some  Question  of  manorial  rights, 
chancea  unfortunately  to  say,  "  My 
lord,  I  can  illustrate  the  point  by  an 
instance  in  my  own  person ;  I  noyself 
have  too  little  manors."  The  Judge 
immediately  interposed  with  one  of 
his  blandest  smiles,  *<  We  all  know  it, 
Sir  Fletcher." 
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JOSEPH.     DAXUL. 
JOSIFH. 

Dakul,  secure  from  sixty  seats  to  choose,  fl) 
In  brogue  and  Billinmate  you  court  the  Muse.* 
I  from  the  field  in  Middlesex  retreat. 
And  sigh  to  quit  so  dear*  so  cheap  a  seat : 
Fm  fairly  ottt  !    You,  Daniel,  as  before. 
In  sweet  St.  Stephen's  free  to  rant  and  roar, 
May  teach  her  echoes,  with  the  help  of  Sheil, 
To  howl  for  Justice,  or  to  diriek  •«  Repeal." 

DAHISL. 

O,  Joseph,  from  a  saint  these  blessings  came,  (3) 
For  still  with  us  Saiht  Mulobavx  is  his  name. 
To  him  we'll  dedicate  some  festive  lay, 
Sweet  as  the  Morning  of  Great  Patrick's  day.f 
He  lets  my  tail  and  me  range  up  and  down. 
And  work  our  will  in  county  or  in  town. 

JOSEPH. 

I  envy  not,  but  marvel  much :  for  here  (8) 
The  storm  is  such,  a  Whig  can  scarce  appear. 
Myself,  you  see,  a  helpless  outcast  roam. 
And  halt  my  sheep  are  bleating  for  a  home. 
Tnose  hopeful  twins,  ah  me !  are  left  forlorn, 
Roebuck  and  fiowring,  bare  as  they  were  bom. 

[(1)  Tityre,  tn  patuls  recubans  sob  tegmine  fagi 
Silvestrem  tenpi  Mosam  meditaris  avena  : 
No6  patriae  fines  et  dulcia  linqoimas  ai  va, 
Nos  patriam  fugimas :  tn  Tityre  leDins  in  umbra 
Formosam  rcsonare  doces  Amaryllida  sylvas. 

*  The  Epistolary  or  the  Oratorical  Muse  is  obviously  hers  meant—-  we  for^  ^i^ 
Dames.  The  Muse  is  said  to  inspire  any  compoisition  founded  on  fiction,  even  in  pit»e, 
such  as  all  histories  of  Ireland^  O^ConneU's  Letten;  on  the  dark  Ages,  dec  Dui^ 
however,  has  a  more  direct  claim  to  connection  with  the  Muse,  from  his  well-knovB 
and  admirable  skill  in  playing  the  jLyre.  (Q«.  by  PrtnUr*s  devil— Is  this  last  word 
rightly  spelled  1) 

(2)  OMelibceej  Deos  nobis  haec  otia  fecit. 
Namque  eritille  mihi  semper  Deus  :  illius  aram 
Snpe  tener  noetris  ab  ovilibus  imbt^et  agnus. 
Ule  meas  errare  boves.  nt  cemis,  et  ipsum 
Ludere  quao  rellem  caiamopermisit  agresti. 

t "  St.  Patrick's  day  in  the  morning"  used  to  be  the  prevailing  favorite  it  Ir»k 
patterns,  fairs,  and  wakes.  But  since  Emancipation  has  been  broosht  borne  to  the 
business  and  bosoms  of  Irishmen  by  a  late  lidemHng  Tour  of  the  Lord  LientenaBi^ 
air.  we  understand,  has  been  almost  superseded  by  a  new  jig,  intitled  "  Akdgrms 
Mcdky^  or  the  Devil  among  tke  Jailers," 

(3)  Non  equidem  invideo,  miror  magis:  undique  totis 
Usque  adeo  turbatur  agris.    En  ipse  cappellas 
Proienus  aeger  ago  *,  banc  etiam  viz,  Tityre,  duco. 
Hie  inter  clensas  corylos  modo  namque  gemellos 
Spem  gregis  ah !  silice  in  nuda  eonnixia  reliquic 
Sepe  malum  hoc  nobis,  si  mens  non  lasva  fuisset, 


De  coelo  tactas  memini  prasdicere  quercus. 
i  cavftprsMuxit  ab  ilice  ci 


Baspe  sinistra  cavftprascuxit  ab  Uice  coraiz. 
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This  mischief  often,  had  I  not  been  blindg 
Be-aotion  round  me  boded  to  mif  mind : 
This  the  Spectator,  in  his  croaking  page, 
From  week  to  week  persisted  to  presage, 
But,  Daniel,  tell  us  honestly  how  you. 
With  Mulgrave,  manage  in  the  waj  you  do  ? 

DAMtBL. 

The  Whigs  dear  Joe,  I  deem'd  as  bad  and  base 
As  the  worst  Tories  that  e'er  ruled  our  race ; 
But  times  are  changed,  my  judgment  I  recall : 
Yet,  miffht  I  dare  to  measure  great  with  smalU 
The  Whigs  of  thtrty-ieven  are  sure  no  more 
The  Whigs  I  scorned  and  scourged  in  Hwrtg-fchxr, 
Than  this  surtout,  new  purchased  with  my  rent. 
Is  the  old  coat  I  wore  last  PaiJiament. 

JOSEPH. 

What  leads  you  thus  with  altered  eyes  to  seel 

DAKIBL. 

Justice  to  Ireland !    Liberty  to  me !  (4) 

Justice  at  least  to  those  I  etui  my  friends, 

And  liberty  to  serve  my  private  ends. 

In.  time  they  came,  when  mr  beard's  whitening  growth 

Disposed  me  more  to  corpulence  and  sloth. 

Too  long  restrained,  at  last  I  broke  my  chain. 

When  I%el  resigned  and  Melbourne  ruled  again. 

For,  in  the  iron  days  of  Peel  and  Grey, 

A  curb  was  fasten'd  on  my  sovereign  sway : 

Though  many  a  Raphael  for  my  profit  bled, 

And  many  a  Ruthven  by  the  nose  I  led. 

Though  still  the  rent  flowed  freely  to  my  hand, 

Yet  patronage  I  never  could  command. 

JOSEPH. 

This  was  the  justice,  then,  that  Daniel  sought ! 
With  this  delicious  bribe  was  Daniel  bought ! 
This  boon  denied,  the  Whigs  his  vengeance  raised ; 
This  granted,  they  were  patronised  and  praised. 
The  very  benches,  Daniel,  felt  the  change,  (5) 
And  all  die  galleries  pronounced  it  strange. 

DAHIEL. 

What  could  I  do !  'twere  madness  to  have  spum'd 
A  golden  hour  that  might  not  have  return'd. 
'Twas  then  that  Mulgrave  first  our  wishes  blest. 
And  frankly  answer^  to  a  frank  request : 
•*  Yours  is  the  power,"  he  said,  **  reposed  in  me, 
I  bear  my  office  but  as  your  trustee ; 

(4)  Libertas :  qase  sera  tamea  respexit  inertem, 

Candidior  postquam  tondeoti  oarba  cadebat; 

Respexit  tameo,  et  lon^o  post  tempore  venit : 

Postqaam  DOS  Amaryllis  Dabet,Gkilatea  reliqait. 

Kamqae  (fatebor  enim)  dnm  me  Ghijatea  tenebat 

Nee  spes  libertatis  erat,  nee  cura  peculi. 

Gtaamvis  maliameis  exiret  victimaseptis, 

PiDgais  et  ingralsB  premeretai  easeas  arbi, 

Non  uDquam  gravis  sere  domnm  mihi  dextra  redibat. 
(5) Ipgae  te,  Titym,  pinus. 

Ipsi  te  fontes,  Ac. 
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Buy*  bribe,  intimidate,  gupplant,  beguile ; 
Reward  the  lawless,  dignify  the  vile ; 
CInp  where  you  will  your  hirelings  on  the  bench, 
To  cobble  votes  and  give  the  laws  a  wrench ; 
Open  the  jails,  let  wholesome  rigor  cease, 
Command  the  castle,  muzzle  the  police ; 
Rage,  riot,  rule !  from  shame,  from  danger  freed — 
But  only  vote  wUh  us  in  time  of  need."    ^ 

J08EFH. 

Fortunate  man !  your  Tail  will  \hen  remain  (6) 
Unlopp'd  by  loss,  elongated  by  eain ; 
And  ample  ev'n  for  you :  though  Ulster's  race 
Are  y^t  averse  their  fathers  to  disgrace ; 
Though  here  and  there  an  Orangeman  survives, 
And  with  the  sweeping  torrent  feebly  strives ; 
Though  strangel]^  blinded,  Kerry  and  Tralee 
In  their  own  Daniel  can  no  prophet  see<— 
Ireland  is  yours,  and  England's  realm  obeys ! 
'Tis  yours,  the  quivering  scale  to  sink  or  raise. 
Still  on  your  fathering  treasures  you  may  gloat. 
The  orphan's  nalfpenny,  the  widow's  groat. 
While  office  showers  her  favors  and  her  fees 
On  kinsmen,  comrade^  menials,  whom  you  please. 
Fortunate  man !  still  rising  in  your  place 
You'll  brave  opinion  with  that  brazen  face : 
And  last,  not  least,  will  hear  without  dismay 
The  postman's  ring,  nor  have  the  post  to  pay. 

DAMIBL. 

Therefore,  the  Shannon  to  Belfaf^t  shall  flow,  (7) 
The  Giant's  Causeway  round  to  Wexford  go ; 
To  draw  their  pay  the  Plunkets  shall  be  loath. 
And  my  Tail  fear  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
Ere  I  forget  or  willingly  forego 
What  thus  to  Mulgrave  and  myself  I  owe. 

JOSEPH. 

But  we,  sad  exiles,  must  in  haste  retreat,  (8) 

Some  to  concealment,  others  to  the  fleet ; 

While  some,  ere  long,  their  fate  may  teach  to  stray 

Far  as  the  penal  shores  of  Botany  Bay. 

O  shall  I  ever  witness  from  afttr. 

Forbid  to  share,  the  senatorial  war. 

And  well  content  with  half-a-crown  to  buy 

Admission  to  the  Stranger's  Gallery  t 

See  how  Reform  her  votaries  rewards — 

I'm  ousted  by  a  Captain  in  the  Guards !  (9) 

The  Tory  yoke  agam  is  on  our  necks ! 

A  gentleman's  returned  for  Middlesex  ! 

(6)  Fortunate  senex!  ergo  tna  lara  manebiint : 
Et  tibi  magna  satis:  qaamvis,  du*. 

SAnte  levcs  cr^o  pMscentor  in  aethere  cervi,  &c 
At  nos  hinc  alii  sitientes  IbimDs  Afros, 
Pars  Scythiim,  dtc. 
(9)  Tmpins  beec  tarn  culta  Dovalia  miles  habebiti 
Barbaras  has  segetesi  en  quo  discordia  cives 
Perduxit  miseros :  en  quels  coDsevimns  agros  1 
Insere  nunc,  Melibcee,  pyres,  pone  ordine  vites : 
Ite  mese,  felix  quondam  pecus,  ite  capells  I 
Non  f  go  vos  posthae,  &«. 
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This  is  the  huDgling  of  those  stupid  Whigs— 

To  this  fine  market  (lave  we  broueht  our  pigs ! 

Now,  Joseph,  now,  read  up  for  a  debate ; 

R>r  others,  check  an  army  estimate ! 

Go  ye,  my  copying  clerks,  go  all  away, 

I  can't  employ  j^ou,  even  if  1  could  pay ! 

No  more  your  nimble  pens  shall  bless  my  sieht 

To  prove  that  riffht  is  wrong,  and  black  is  imte. 

And  boldly  blundering,  ev'n  With  Cocker  by, 

Refute  the  rule  that  figures  cannot  lie. 

No  nK)re  on  some  small  vote  not  worth  a  souse,  (10) 

Shall  I  a  dozeq  times  divide  the  House  ,* 

Or  move  for  some  impossible  Return, 

As  punctual  Cinderella*  cries  ••adjourn !" 

I've  done ;  but  O I  thus  sentenced  to  the  shelf, 

i'm  sorry  for  the  nation,  not  myself. 

Yet  may  you  sit  in  Erin's  verdant  isle,  (11) 
Kilkenny's  member  for  a  little  while ; 
Mj  warming-pan,  till  some  Committee's  voice 
Drive  me  from  Dublin  to  another  choice. 
It  glads  me  much  a  shelter  thus  to  lend 
To  any  seatless  and  subservient  friend, 
And  see  dark  clouds  the  prospect  hover  o'er 
And  coming  changes  cast  their  shade  before.f 

riO^  Carmina  nulla  eanam !  &c    . 

(11)  Hie  tamen  hac  mecam  poteris  reqaiescere  nocte 

Fronde  sap«r  viridi.    Sunt  nobis  mitia  poma, 

CasranesB  molles,  et  pressi  copia  lactis. 

Et  jam  samma  procal  villanim  cnlmina  famant, 

Majoresqae  cad  ant  altis  de  montibns  ambrae. 

«  A  gentleman  in  the  last  House  of  Commons,  also  retwmed  to  the  present  Par- 
liament, earned  ibr  himself  this  appellation  by  the  necessity  which  seemed  imposed  on 
him  of  constantly  departing  at  the  hour  prescribed  for  Cinderella  by  her  godmother 
in  the  fairy  tale.  We  have  always  considered  it  a  part  of  the  moral  of  that  elegant 
fietion  to  recommend  early  hours  at  public  placei. 

t  It  is  ri^ht  to  mention,  that  the  pastoral  here  presented  to  the  public  does  not 
appear  exactly  in  the  garb  in  which  it  was  communicated  to  us*  In  its  original  state, 
it  was  composed  in  two  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect,  appropriated  respectively  to 
the  interlocutors  in  the  poem,  the  one  apparently  of  a  Caledonian,  the  other  of  a 
Hibernian  formation.  We  felt,  that  if  inserted  in  that  shape,  its  popularity  might  be 
limited  to  those  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  varieties  of  speech 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  that  the  general  readers  of  Maea  had  a  right  to  see  it 
in  as  pare  an  English  form  as  we  coald  bestow  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
sensible  that  many  striking  beauties  are  lost  in  the  process  of  translation,  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  transplanting  fiom  their  native  soil.  Those  readers  who 
can  ooderstand  them  will,  we  are  sure,  like  ourselves,  be  much  moved  by  the  very 
natural  and  loaching  tenderness  of  the  two  lines  with  which,  in  the  original,  the  last 
speech  of  Joseph  concludes.    They  run  thus^ 

"  Hech,  sirs  I  ii'i  sair  to  bide :  but  mind  aad  tell 
PxD  greetin'  for  my  kintra,  no  mysel'." 

Again,  we  think  there  is  much  felicity  in  the  description  thus  given  by  Daniel  in  the 
ordinal  poem  of  the  reception  which  Joseph  would  receive  in  KUkenny,  and  which 
wehave  not  even  attempted  to  imitate. 

"  Och,  Josey,  joy  1  they'll  faste  ye  like  a  Gtaeen 
On  mealy  praties  aUd  the  rale  poteen !" 

These  lines  uead  very  closely  on  Virgil's  heels.    We  think  the  "  mealy  praties"  are 
no  unworthy  metaphrase  of  TityraVs  ''mUiapama ;"  and  we  are  sure  that  the  *<rale 
poieea"  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  Mantuan's  "prem  copid  laaisJ^ 
46* 
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Every  day  adds  a  new  testiinoDy  to 
the  fact,  that  the  late  elections  have  se- 
cured for  the  present  the  ascendency 
of  Conservative  principles*  We  are  not 
'  nowspeculatinguponthequestion  whe- 
ther the  Conservative  party  are  imme- 
diately to  regain  place.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter to  which,certainly,we  are  not  indif- 
ferent, but  which  is  of  infinitely  less 
importance  than  the  other  question, 
whether  they  are  possessed  of  power 
sufficient  to  save  theConstitution.  That 
the  strength  of  their  position  will  effect- 
ually achieve  this  object,  during  the 
new  Parliament,  is,  we  believe,  uni- 
versally admitted.  We  can  produce 
witnesses  to  the  fact  from  the  most  op- 
posite quarters,  and  of  the  most  unsus- 
pected credit.  We  have,  first,  that 
species  of  witnesses  denominated /acto 
which  are  generally  considered  the 
most  veracious  and  the  most  unim- 
peachable. There  is  the /oc/,  that, 
even  in  the  last  Parliament,  no  pro- 
gress was  made  in  any  measure  of  in- 
vasion on  the  Constitution ; — there  is 
the  fact^  that  Ministers  loo)ced  to  an 
accession  of  Parliamentry  strength  as 
their  only  means  of  maintaining  their 
position  ; — and  there  is  the  fact,  not 
only  that  they  have  got  no  accession 
of  strength  by  the  late  elections,  but 
that  the  new  Parliament  is  more  Con- 
servative than  the  old  one.  The  in- 
ference from  these  circumstances  la 
inevitable'  and  conclusive.  We  have, 
further,  the  evidence  of  opinion  from 
parties  competent  to  judge,  and  not 
likely  to  support  our  case,  except  on 
the  compulsion  of  truth.  We  have  the 
sentiments  of  the  extreme  Radical 
party,  as  embodied  ip  the  statements 
of  the  Spectator  newspaper — an  able, 
and  honest,  and  inveterately  demo- 
cratic Journal— which  admits  that 
the  supremacy  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples is  now  certain ;  and  as  further 
proclaimed  in  the  letter  addressed 
to  his  former  constituents  by  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, a  man  of  considerable  talent, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  perfect  sin- 
cerity, who,  after  announcing  that  the 
elections  had  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Liberal  party,  thus  proceeds : — 
"Of  the  defeat  itself  no  one  in  his 
senses  now  doubts.  It  may  be  denied 
by  party  writers  in  party  journals — 
the  expectant  friends  of  the  Ministry 
may  publicly  affect  to  talk  of  victory ; 


InU  in  private  to  thenuelvet  and  their 
friends  ike  painftd  truth  is  adaum- 
kdged :  the  Tories  have  been  victo- 
rious in  the  late  contest."  We  cannot 
doubt  that  Mr.  Roebuck  has  the  means 
of  knowing  what  he  has  here  asserted, 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
knowinely  assert  a  falsehood.  Butve 
have,  nnally,  the  testimony  of  the 
Ministerial  organs,  and  of  the  MiniB- 
try  themselves.  The  tone  of  the  Gkbe 
and  Courier  evinces  plainly  a  codvic- 
tion  in  its  masters  that  Destmctife 
principles  are  on  the  wane,  and  that 
the  prospect  of  carrying  the  Govern- 
ment measures  of  the  late  Parliameot 
is  remote  and  contingent  Lord  Fd- 
merston,  too,  himself  has  cond^K^end- 
ed,  in  propria  persona^  to  enlighlen 
his  constituents  and  the  public  on  the 
subject,  and  completely  confirms  what 
had  probably  been  before  dictated  firom 
the  same  or  a  similar  quarter  to  the 
functionaries  of  the  Ministerial  press. 
The  views  which  his  Lordship  pro- 
fesses as  to  the  prospects  of  Pailia- 
ment  are  contained  in  two  paragraphs 
in  his  address,  which,  when  fairly 
examined,  and  taken  together,  convey 
a  pretty  intelligible  indication  that  tw 
Conservative  party  are  not  at  least  to 
be  very  speedily  annihilated. 

"The  result,"  his  Lordship  says, 
"  has  been  to  give  to  the  Reformers  a 
decided  and  sure  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  fully  sufficient  fo 
secure  the  ascendency  of  thou  prtn- 
ciples  of  Government  which  you  pro- 
fess^ and  according  to  which  you  de- 
sire to  see  the  affairs  of  the  country 
administered. 

'*It  wiU  undoubtedly  be  necessary 
for  the  Reformers  to  remain  umtei; 
for  by  union  among  themselves,  by 
perseverance  against  d^ficuUieSt  ami 
by  patience  under  temporary  dAays> 
the  Reformers  of  the  three  United 
Kingdoms  will  ensure  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  legislative  improvement** 

In  estimating  the  ma^itude  or  suffi- 
ciency of  the  Ministerial  preponder- 
ance m  Parliament,  referr^  to  in  the 
first  of  these  paragraphs,  little  vakie 
we  presume,  will  be  attached  to  the 
ideas  of  a  Foreign  Secretary,  who  was 
well  content  that  the  merits  of  his  Span- 
ish policy  should  rest  on  a  majority  of 
thirty^six  men  voting  in  a  crowled 
house  in  support  merely  of  ike  pre* 
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vMMw  qwttifm.  We  can  believe,  how- 
ever, that  his  Lordship  flatters  himself 
that  there  is  now  a  majority  for  Min- 
isters fully  sufiident  to  secure  the  > 
aflcendeacy  of  ihMt  prtDclples  which 
are  professed  both  oy  his  Tiverton 
supporters  and  by  himself ;  the  prin- 
ciple, namely,  of  postponinff  in  the 
ezercisine  of  their  public  ninctions 
all  considerations  x>f  credit  or  honor, 
to  the  desire  of  emolument  and  ad- 
vantage :  the  principle  that  transferred 
the  borough  of  Tiverton  by  a  bargain 
and  sale,  from  its  former  to  its  present 
possessor,  and  which  is  the  same 
principle  that  has  tranderred  Lord 
Palmerston,  like  a  bad  shilling,  to 
every  successive  administration  on 
which  he  could  thrust  himself  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

But  although,  in  the  first  para^ph 
above'quoted,  the  Ministerial  majority 
is  declared  to  be  fully  sufficient  to 
secure  the  ascendencjr  of  those  prin- 
ciples which  would  satisfy  the  member 
for  Tiverton  and  his  free  and  inde- 
pendent constituents,  the  second  para- 
graph seems  to  imply  more  doubt  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  that  majority  for 
carrying  any  particular  measures. — 
We  shall  not  criticise  either  the  Ian- 
guage  or  the  logic  of  the  noble  lord, 
as  we  might  do,  but  shall  merely 
observe,  that  the  sole  meaning  we 
can  attach  to  the  passAse  last  above 
qooted  is,  that  union  willundoubtedly 
be  necessary  among  R^ormers,  not 
merely  ,&s  his  Lordshipseems  to  sa^,be- 
cause  union,  per8everance,and  patience 
will  constitute  one  means  of  attaining 
the  legislative  improvements  at  which 
he  points,  but  because  those  qualities 
will  afford  the  only  means  of  doine  so. 
If  the  object  could  be  attained  other- 
wise, union  might  be  useful,  but  it 
could  not  be  necessary. 

It  is  here  acknowled^,  therefore, 
that  not  only  must  a  union  be  main- 
tained among  parties  who  are  con- 
fessedly divided  on  many  vital  points, 
but  also  that  even  after  that  union  is 
aecared,  there  are  still  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  and  delays  to  be  sustain- 
ed, which  require  the  exercise  of  per- 
severance and  patience  on  the  part  of 
thoee,  who,  if  experience  be  a  rule,  are 
not  universally  gifted  with  at  least  one 
■f  these  qualities.  Of  the  great  pro- 
gress which  his  Lordship  has  made  in 
all  of  the  virtues  mentioned,  there  can, 
of  course,  be  no  doubt.  That  his 
LcHTdship  18  ready  to  enter  into  unUm 


with  any  body  of  men  who  will  make* 
him  the  usual  consideration ;  that  he  is 
possessed  of  the  greatest  joerseverancs 
agaimt  difficuUiee,  so  far  as  regards 
adherence  to  place,  and  can  display 
the  most  sovereign  patienee  under  any 
delays  which  may  postpone  the  period 
of  his  retirement,  ate  facts  which  no 
candid  and  observing  man  can  call  in 
question. 

When  the  Ministry  think  it  neces- 
sary thus  to  prepare  their  supporters 
for  difficulties  and  delays,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  inno- 
vations for  which  those  supporters 
have  been  so  long  looking,  cannot  be 
considered  as  very  near  at  hand. 

The  same  inference  is  manifestly  de- 
ducible  from  the  demi-official,  or  semi- 
demi-official  production  lately  pub- 
lished as  to  the  **  Domestic  prospects" 
of  the  country,  under  the  Ministry,  or 
rather  of  the  Ministry  at  the  bar  of  the 
country.  That  pfece  of  arrant  and 
impudent  fastian  is  too  insipid  to 
have  attracted  any  notice  on  its  own 
merits;  but  its  sentiments  and  its  fate 
are  at  once  demonstrative  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial weakness  as  against  their 
opponents,  and  of  the  MinuBterial  diffi- 
culties Ks  amongst  their  friends.  The 
pamphletinquestion  wasplainlyintend- 
ed  as  a  feeler^  to  ascertain  the  general 
sentiment  as  to  the  great  Whig  prin- 
ciple, that  measures  are  of  no  conse^ 
quence  in  comparison  with  men,  and 
that  every  object  whatever  is  worthy 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  mere  mainten- 
ance of  the  Whigs  in  office.  "  All 
partiesr"  it  was  said,  **  those  for  Bal- 
lot— those  for  Extended  Suffitige* 
those  for  the  Abolition  of  Church 
Rates-^those  for  grand  plans  (!)  of 
Public  Education — those  for  the  Ap- 
propriation Clause — ^those  for  Muni- 
cipal Institutions  in  Ireland — those  for 
yieidine  to  Canada  a  more  democratic 
form  of  Government  than  at  present 
exists  there,  should  one  and  all  enter 
upon  the  new  Session  with  this  con- 
viction thoroughly  impressed  upon 
their  minds,  that  there  is  not  one  of 
these  questions,  no  not  one,  which  is 
not  secondary  to  the  ^eat  obfeet  of. 
maintaining  Lord  Melbourne's  Ca- 
binet free  ffom  every  species  ofembat'' 
rassment  '*  /  /  / 

This  was  a  bold  announcement; 
but  alas !  the  result  was  similar  to 
what  we  have  observed  in  the  case 
of  a  snail  coming  right  against  a 
stone-wall.    The  state  of  the  pub- 
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lio  nuDdf  io  legard  to  the  propooi- 
tioo  in  questioDt  was  founa  to  be 
of  the  most  impeoetrable  poesibU 
•tuff,  and  the  venturous  but  feeble 
anteitiuB,  which  had  thus  been  put 
forward,  were  forthwith  withdrawn 
in  the  utmost  precipitation  and  alarm. 
The  pamphlet-writer  is  disclaimed 
as  a  mere,  volunteer,  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter ;  and  Mi- 
nisterial assurances  are  given  iorth 
bj  their  daiiv  organs  that  no  such 
impudent  ancl  hopeless  attempt  is  to 
be  made  upon  the  national  simplicity. 
Every  man  of  sense,  however,  re- 
mains,  convinced  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  **  Domestic  prospects'*  were 
a  Ministerial  manifeslo  ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  Ministers,  shameless  as 
they  are,  would  not  have  made  such  a 
barefaced  attempt,  unlessthey  had  felt 
themselves  reduced  to  the  utmost  ez- 
tiemity  of  need. 

We  think  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  different  testimonies 
above  collected,  corroborate  strongly 
the  conclusion  at  which  we  ourselves 
have  arrived,  that  the  late  elections 
have  yielded  a  decided  triumph  to 
Conservative  principles,  bv  which  we 
mean  a  firm  assurance  of  legislative 
resistance  to  all  innovations  upon  the 
fabric  of  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State. 

Some  of  the  same  authorities,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  just  quoted  for 
a  different  purfXise,  seem  to  prove 
equally  that  Ministers  intend  to  retain 
their  places  as  looff  as  they  are  allow- 
ed.  The  letter  <»r  Lord  Palmerston 
amounts  to  a  plain  indication  of  this 
purpose;  and  the  **  Domestic  Pros- 
pects," as  well  as  all  the  other  Mini- 
sterial media  of  communication  with 
the  public  announce  a  similar  inten- 
tion. 

It  being  thus  declared,  what  might 
indeed  have  been  a  priori  demonstrat- 
ed, that  Ministers  are  to  remain  in  of- 
fice if  they  can,  it  becomes  a  question 
what  course  of  policy  they  mean  to 
pursue.  The  possible  resolutions  which 
they  may  adopt  in  this  respect  seem  to 
be  three-fold. 

1.  They  may  do  as  they  have  done 
hitherto. 

2.  They  may  become  more  Conser- 
vative. 

8.  They  may  become  more  Destruc 
tive. 

Which  of  these  lines  of  conduct  they 
may  adopt,  seeoB  lousamatter  of  more 


curiosi^than  importance.  We  look 
upon  all  of  them  without  much  alann, 
and  are  convinced  that  they  most  all 
end  in  the  same  result,  the  saooeas  of 
the  Conservative  cause,  and  soooeror 
later  the  establishment  of  the  Cooser. 
vative  party  in  office.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  follow  out  this  specu- 
lation, and  endeavor  to  anticipate  tlie 
modus  operoNdi  by  whlcti  each  of  thes 
Ministerial  methodsof  proceeding  oa^ 
lead  to  the  conclusion  which  we  anti- 
cipate, and  so  devoutly  desire. 

L  First,  then.  Ministers  may  act  ia 
the  new  Parliamentezactly  as  tb^  did 
in  the  old. 

This  suppoeitioii  implies  that  they 
are  to  bring  foward  their  former  mea- 
sures of  Irish  Church-approj^riatioD, 
and  of  English  Cburch-appropnatioaiB 
the  shape  of  the  Church-ratesscbeme; 
while  at  the  same  time,  Chey  are  to  op- 
pose the  Radical  measures  of  BalkC 
extension  of  the  Suffrage,  reform  of 
the  House  (^  Lords,  and  other  similar 
propositions.  The  principle  of  thii 
svstem  is,  that  the  Consenative  aad 
Destructive  parties  are  by  turns  played 
off  against  each  other,  theMmisien 
manceuvring  and  wheeling  about  with 
the  ability  of  a  troop  of  lijAt  hon^ 
sometimes  ^ning  with  theooe  side 
and  sometimes  ranging  thenoBelvei 
under  the  banners  of  the  other.  Tha 
trimming  and  balancing  between  op- 
posite parties  on  vital  quesUona,  after 
the  fashion  of  a  country-dance  or  oood- 
try  bumpkin,  where  the  gentlemao  eels 
alternately  to  different  partners  at  oo^ 
posite  corners,  is  so  imbecile,  solaac^ 
able,  and  so  entirely  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  thai  «e 
scarcely  expect  to  see  it  longer  pene- 
vered  in.  Practical  comraon-seweio 
plainly  leadsto  the  division  of  political 
parties  into  two  great  sectiona^aubstan- 
tially  agreed  amon^  themselvea  coea- 
sential  party  questions,  that  this  aiiO' 
roalous  att^npt  at  a  justs  milieu  wufc 
sooner  or  later,  coine  to  an  enAeimer 
by  the  intermediate  party  amalgama^ 
ing  permanentl]|r  with  one  or  other  of 
the  great  divisions,  or  bythatpar^ 
meeting  with  the  fete  which  proferw- 
ally  attends  the  sitters  between  t«o 
stools.  It  seems  clear  to  us,  eitbtf 
that  the  Whigs  must  in  the  end  gi^ 
way  to  the  Radicals,  or  the  Badicali 
to  the  Whip,  or  that  those  psrtiee 
cannot  exist  in  combination  together. 

But  supposing  that  Ministafi  we9 
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to  paiBue,  what  we  thhik,  an  iminroba- 
ble  course,  by  perseveriDg  in  their  po- 
litical see-saw,  it  appears  to  us  that 
such  a  resolution  would  ultimately 
benefit  instead  of  iDJuriuff  the  Cooser- 
Tatiy&ce^use.  This,  we  think,  will  be- 
come dear  from  one  or  two  consider- 
ations. 

1.  The  working  of  that  system  would 
not,  in  the  present  state  or  the  legbla- 
tore,  be  directly  imurious  to  the  Con-, 
servative  cause.  The  propositions  of 
the  Radicals  would  be  negatived  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  hiUierto,  by  the 
united  forces  of  the  Whi^  and  Con- 
servatives ;  while  the  Ministerial  mea- 
sures of  Church  innovation,  if  carried 
at  all  in  the  Comnoons,  would  not  be 
carried  by  any  such  majorities  as  could 
in  the  least  decree  help  them  through 
the  House  of  Lords.  The  avowed 
Ministerial  nostrum  for  coercing  the 
Peers,  is  to  send  up  measures  which 
have  been  carried  by  overwhelming 
majorities  in  the  Commons.  We  pre- 
sume it  will  not  be  said  that  the  Min- 
isterial majorities  now  will  be  more 
overwhelming  than  those  which  proved 
so  unavailing  in  the  last  Parliament. 
Hie  ipajorities  against  Ministers  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  will  be  a  very  con- 
siderable multiple  of  any  majority /or 
them  in  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
such  circumstances  also,  the  only  other 
expedient,  of  swamping  the  Upper 
Hbuse  by  extensive  creations,  is  more 
desperate  than  ever. 

2.  The  fruitless  and  hopeless  perse- 
verance of  a  Ministry  in  measures  of 
an  agitating  tendency  is  so  injurious 
to  the  country*  and  so  unprecedented , 
in  constitutional  history,  that  it  must 
soon  excite  the  alarm  and  disapproba- 
tion of  reflecting  and  patriotic  men 
among  Uieir  own  supporters.  It  is 
one  thing  to  support  a  measure  on  its 
own  merits,  and  another  to  sanction 
its  perpetual  discussion  by  the  Minis- 
terial party  without  a  prospect  of  car- 

2'ing  It.  Such  a  system^  pursued  on 
e  part  of  men  in  power,  is  attended 
vdth  so  much  irritation,  so  much  ex- 
citement in  men's  minds*  so  much  dan- 
ger to  property  and  the  law,  so  much 
mterruption  to  useful  business,  whether 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,  that  upon 
seeing  honestly  that  the  measures  in 
question  cannot  be  achieved  by  consti- 
tutional means,  candid  and  prudent 
men  will  pursue  the  obvious  course 
pointed  out  by  such  a  position,  and  will 
insist  on  Ministers  bringing  their  own 


measures  into  harmony  with  the  voice 
of  the  legislature,  since  they  cannot 
persuade  the  legislature  to  harmonize 
with  them. 

8.  The  fruitless  and  hopeless  perse- 
verance of  a  Ministrv  in  measures 
which  they  declare  to  be  essential,  is 
so  ludicrous  to  the  spectators,  and 
so  humiliating  to  the  actors  in  such  a 
drama,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  produce 
in  the  public  mind  strong  impressions 
favorable  to  the  Conservative  cause. 
Men  would  cease  to  attach  any  mean- 
ing to  words  that  never  became  things. 
They  could  not  conceive  the  vital  im- 
portance of  matters  which  they  so 
long  contrived  to  go  on  without  feel- 
ing the  want  of.  Everr  successive 
announcement  of  the  wnisterial  at- 
tempt, made  in  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  to  fail,  would  excite  either  inex- 
tinffuishilble  laughter,  or  an  irrepres- 
sible tendency  to  yawn.  The  feeble 
and  forlorn  perseverance  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial efforts  would  excite  con- 
tempt  among  men  of  ^rit,  and  sus- 
picion  among  men  of  honesty..  It 
would  come  to  be  universally  Ques- 
tioned whether  the  mere  desire  or  pay 
was  not  the  only  motive  that  could 
bear  up  against  such  indignities. 
Their  supporters  would  get  ashamed 
of  being  dragged  night  after  night  to 
do  work  that  ended  in  nothing  ;  their 
majorities  would  dwindle  into  minori- 
ties ;  and  they  would  go  out  amid  the 
general  disgiwt  of  a  hlgh-minded  and 
generous  nation,  without  a  hope  of 
ever  reviving. 

II.  Ministers  may  change  their  pre- 
sent  policy,  and  become  more  CorueS' 
votive* 

We  hope,  for  their  own  sakes,  that 
this  resolution  will  be  their  choice. 
It  is  yet  open  to  them,  at  a  sacrifice, 
indeed,  or  consistency — at  a  sacrifice, 
perhaps,  of  such  honor  as  they  still 
have  to  boast ;  but  not  at  a  greater 
sacrifice,  in  these  or  in  any  other  re- 
spects, than  would  be  inferred  in  an 
opposite  course.  If  they  will  make 
the  new  reien  and  the  new  Parliament 
a  pretence  tot  abandoning  all  assaults 
upon  the  Constitution  and  the  Church, 
and  religiously  abstain  from  such  mea- 
sures of  excitement  and  agitation,  as 
there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  carry- 
ing through  the  legislature,  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that  they  have  a  fair 
chance  of  remaining  in  power  for 
some  time  longer— at  least,  we  consi- 
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4er  it  to  be  tbeir  best  chance  of  do* 
ioj^  80.  Thej  will  in  this  waj  re* 
trieve  and  atone  for  much  of  the  mis- 
chief they  have  done,  and  the  time 
they  have  wasted.  They  maybe  assail- 
ed by  their  Radical  allies  with  abuse ; 
theymaybe  held  up  bythem  as  traitors; 
but  this  is  little  more  than  they  are  at 
present  accustomed  ta  On  the  other 
nand,  they  will  undoubtedly  receive 
the  conscientious  and  effective  support 
of  the  Conservative  party.  Coalition 
with  them,  indeed,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; the  past  conduct,  the  present 
characters  ofihe  Ministry,  forbid  that 
step.  But  votes,  assistance  in  divi- 
sions against  the  common  enerajr,  sup- 
port of  that  kind  they  may  receive,  if 
they  qualify  themselves  for  it,  un- 
bought,  unbribed,  far  more  cheaply 
and  honorably  obtained,  and  far  bet- 
ter worth  having  than  ten  times  the 
support  that  O'Connell  can  sell  them. 
We  need  not  offer  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  adoption  by  lliaisters 
of  n  policy  in  any  degree  more  Con- 
servative  than  at  present  would  great- 
ly promote  the  end  to  which  we  now 
look — the  security  of  our  institutions 
from  destructio|i. 

III.  In  the  third  place,  Ministers, 
while  they  change  their  present  po- 
licy, may  become  more  Distructhe  in 
their  views. 

We  fVeely  confess  that  had  such  a 
coarse  been  before  pursued,  weshould 
have  trembled  for  the  result  We 
hope,  indeed,  that  the  national  foeling 
would  not  have  sanctioned  it ;  that  at 
no  time  could  a  Ministry  have  unequi- 
vocally unfurled  the  banner  of  revo^ 
lution  without  encountering  successful 
resistance,  and  deserved  punishment 
in  the  loud  indignation  and  determin- 
ed patriotism  of  the  British  people. 
But  we  own  that  had  the  attempt  been 
made  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill — ^wben  old  landmarks 
and  restraints  were  removed — ^when 
the  great  Conservative  party  was  so 

Senerally  unpopular,  and  so  deeply 
epressed  by  defeat  and  despondency 
—and  when  the  revdutionanr  portion 
of  the  community,  so  unduly  encou- 
raged and  called  mto  action  in  achiev- 
ing that  measure,  were  flushed  with 
triumph,  and  fleshed  in  their  prey,  the 
Constitution  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  in  greater  danger  than  it 
ever  before  encountered.  It  is  cer* 
tainly  due  to  Lord  Grey,  and  to  those 


moderate  and  consdentioafl  men  wbo 
supported  him  in  his  own  cabinet,  asd 
who,  like  himself,  subsequentlyseoeded 
from  the  Whig  Ministry,  that  by  their 
means  the  progress  of  dennocracy,  the 
pressure  from  without,  was,  in  many 
respects,  arrested  at  the  Tery  tkne 
when  its  advances  were  moat  pro- 
bable, and  would  have  been  meet  &taL 
It  is  also  most  justly  due  to  oar  own 
friends  to  claim  fbr  Sir  Robert  F»l 
and  his  supporters  the  honor  of  hav- 
ing  pursued,  towards  Lord  Gr63r's  MU 
nistry»  as  indeed  towards  their  svcoei- 
sors,  a  course  of  opposition  the  moit 
pure,  the  most  patriotic,  and  the  maft 
unfactious  that  the  histCMry  periiapsof 
any  country  ever  presented.  Owing  to 
these  causes,  and  owing  to  the  profi- 
dential  circumstance  that  theoaodoct 
of  the  Melbourne  GovemmeDt*  &ob 
first  to  last,  has  been  as  weak  as  it  hsf 
been  wicked,  we  rej<Hce  to  think  that 
we  pan  now  look  upon  any  admtion  of 
destructive  measures  by  that  Ministiy 
with  comparativelyfirm  eyes  and  fbsr- 
less  hearts.  Their  utmost  iDaJority 
in  the  House  of  Commons  does  not, 
according  to  their  own  calculation,  ex- 
ceed forty,  giving  them  all  the  doabl- 
ful  men.  This  is  scarcely  a  sufficieat 
stock  to  trade  in  RevoIutioD  upon : 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the 
first  announcement  of  plans  indispoh 
ably  Revolutionary,  they  would  be  de- 
serted by  a  suflcient  number  ai  mo- 
derate men  to  reduce  their  majority  to 
a  negative  quantity.  ManyMmiite- 
rialists,  who  have  gone  grodgingly 
along  with  them  even  in  their  presnt 
career,  would  stop  short  at  once  whsa 
a  bolder  course  was  commenced,  and 
would  giv^  their  presence  and  sop- 
port,  where  their  hearts  probably  now 
are,  in  the  ranks  of  that  parnr  wbo 
are  united  to  resist  further  clMnge. 
The  idea  of  any  second  dissohitioo  of 
Parliament  is  plainly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; and  Ministers  thus  failing  in 
their  attempt,  and  having  nothing  to 
fall  back  upon,  would  at  once  lose 
both  influence  and  of&ce. 

In  this  event,  the  Conservative  party» 
increased  in  numbers,  and  in  posses- 
sion both  of  the  House  oi  Commons 
and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  would,  «e 
think,  be  able,  not  only  to  maintain 
the  Constitution  for  the  present  hot  to 
gain  further  time,  and  secure  an  eAe* 
tual  hold  over  the  feelings  of  the 
country,that  would  permanently  rally 
round  them,  in  suffteient  numbers  to 
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commaiidtliecoDstitiieiicies,  those  men 
of  respectability,  inteUigence,  or  pro- 
perty,  who  are  not  already  enUsted  on 
their  side. 

If  we  were  to  speculate  om  the  course 
which  Ministers  are  most  lilcely  to  pur- 


CouDtry  forbids  that  eipedient  The 
supplies  must  be  voted:  their  own 
salaries  must  be  provided  for.  Par- 
liament must  therefore  be  convened. 
But  the  less  it  does,  when  it  is  con- 
vened, ao  much  the  better.    No  need 


sue,  we  own  we  should  be  inclined  to  for  any  acts  of  Parliament  at  all 
say,  that  while  they  avoid  everv  thing  no  need  of  discussing  political  ques- 
approaching  to  a  manly  or  decided  tions.    All  parties  should  be  content- 
policy  of  any  descr^tion,  they  will  ed  with  thinfi;s  as  they  are,  and  with 
observe  a  sullen  neutrality  on  Consti-   the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  Reform- 
tutiocal  questions,  and  endeavor  to  be   ing  Executive,  who  are  to  pass  no  Re- 
aa  liberal  aa  they  can  in  their  general  forming  measure.    To  talk  Uberally^ 
professions,  and  in  their  exercise  of  to  do  nothing  offensive  to  any  body, 
power  and  patronage.      We   cannot  and  to  hold  on  by  O'Connell's  Tail, 
doubt  that  their  hearts  would  prefer  this,  we  are  convinced,  is  the  real  sys- 
that   line   of  conduct  which   would  tern  on  which  Ministers  are  bent.  We 
maintain  them  in  office  with  the  least  can  readily  conceive  ali^eady  executed 
possible  trouble  and  embarrassment,   between  tne  parties  something  like 
Their  beaiuideal  perhaps  would  be,  the  following  deed : — 
never  to  see  the  face  of  Parliament       ^  Articles  of  Aobbekxiit  between 
Sjgain,  to  shut  up  both  the  Houses,  and  Viscount  Melbourne  for  himself,  and 
suence  for  ever  both  Tories  and  Ra-   all  who  may  adhere  to  him,  on  the  one 
dicals.    This  great  object  seems  to  be  part,  and  Daniel  0'Ck>nnell  for  him- 
pointed  at  in  the  ^  ]>ome8ti(i  prospects,"   sdbf,  and  all  Ireland,  on  the  other  part, 
where   there  is  -a  tirade  against  the       •«  It  is  contracted  and  affreed   bo- 
rage of  legislation  which  characterises  tween  the  said  parties  as  follows: — 
the  present  day.    **The  prurient  de-       **1.    The  said  Daniel  is  to  enjoy 
sire,"  says  the  able  and  judicious  the  whole  patronage  and  Government 
pamphleteer,  ^  for  perpetual  and  hasty  influence  in  Ireland,  under  deduction 
iegislation  is  one  of  the  maladies  of  of  such  offices  and  emoluments  as  may 
the  age.     We  should  try  to  cure  it   be  necessary  for  supporting  the  family 
Heaven  knows  that  our  statutes  are  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plunkett.    As- 
alread V  too  voluminous.  Somebody  bas  sistant  Barristers  to  be  furnished  as  at 
said,  that  if  the  Legislature  were  to 
go  to  sleq>  for  two  or  three  years,  no 
great  harm  would  be  done.    So  for  as 
me  eoactmentof  new  laws  is  concerned, 
such  a  state  of  legblatorial  hyberna- 
tion (!)  might  be  without  prejudice  to 


present. 

••  2.  The  said  Viscount  and  the 
Members  of  his  Government,  are  to 
draw  and  receive  their  salaries  as  here- 
tofore. 

*«3.  The  said  Daniel,  with  his  whole 


the  welfare  of  the  country;  and  were  parts  and  appendages,  is  to  support 
it  not  that  the  active  control  of  Par-  the  said  Viscount  in  all  places  and 
liament  over  the  executive  b  absolute-  emergencies,  subject  to  the  explana- 
ly  essential  to  the  safe  workiofi;  of  the  tions  after  given. 
Con8titution,many  sound  thinking  men  ^  4.  The  said  Viscount  and  his  afore* 
would  be  very  much  disposed  to  wait  said  are  not  to  be  required  to  support 
for  additions  to  the  statute-roll,  until  any  Radical  measure  or  proposition 
the  edifices  about  to  be  constructed  on  whatever,  under  the  denomination  of 
the  banks  of  Qld  Father  Thames  Ballot,  Extended  Suffrage,  Abolition  of 
should  be  completed."  Flogging,  or  the  like. 

There,  gentlemen  Reformers,  there  **  5.  Tke  said  Daniel,  and  his  afore- 
is  a  fine  compliment  to  you  for  the  said,  as  well  as  such  portion  of  the 
past,  and  a  cheering  prospect  for  the  Scotch  Ministerial  Tail  as  may  be 
future.  What  do  you  say  to  Conser-  agreed  on,  shall  be  allowed  leave  of 
yative  principles  of  legislation,  com-  absence  from  divisions  in  the  House  of 
pared  with  the  system  of  Legislatorial  Commons  when  not  absolutely  needed, 
ttybemation,  in  which  you  are  to  suck  and  shall  further  be  permitted  to  vote 
your  paws  like  so  many  polar  bears  asainst  the  said  Viscount,  and  in  favor 
jfor  a  winter  of  a  few  years'  duration  1  of  Radical  or  other  propositions,  when 
This  would,  no  doubt,  be  convenient  and  so  often  as  it  can  oe  ascertained, 
lor  the  existing  Ministry;  but,  un-  beyond  doubt,  that  there  will  be  an  at- 
^fortunately,  the  Constitution  of  the  tendance  of  Conservative  Members 
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sufficient  to  neutralize  their  said  votes, 
and  prevent  the  said  Radical  or  other 
measurss  from  being  carried. 

M  6.  The  said  Viscount  and  his  afore* 
said  are  not  to  be  required  or  expected 
to  carry  or  bring  forward  any  one  bill 
or  measure  of  any  description  whatso- 
ever, for  England,  Scotland,  or  Ire- 
land,  or  the  Colonies  thereto  belong. 

ing." 

Gould  such  a  treaty  as  this  receive 
the  ratification  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  however  small. 


win  be  preferred  by  the  Radicals,  and, 
we  own,hone8tly  and  rightly  preferred. 
Nay,  we  rather  think,  independendy 
of  any  thing  to  be  gained  in  that  way, 
that  the  inveteracy  of  the  Radical  en- 
mity  against  the  Tory  party  is  such 
as  to  make  dieir  feelings  towards  the 
Whigs  almost  approach  to  aomethiiy 
resembling  affection.  Their  quanw 
accordingly  have  a  strone  simifaritv  to 
those  of  lovers.  They  always  ena  in 
a  reconciliation,  often  in  a  closer  em- 
brace than  befbre.      Amantium  ire 


bow  happy  would  these  respectable  amoris  redintegratio  est.     Or,  if  we 

persons  be!  But  there  are  difficulties  in  may  not  quite  compare  them  inteo- 

the  way  of  such  a  scheme,  as  it  is  daily  demess  to  lovers^  let  us  say  that  thej 

becoming  more  doubtful  whether  any  are  like  man  and  wife,  fighting,  it  may 

very  considerable  portion  of  men,  re-  be,  and  calling  names  between  them- 

sponsible  to  intelligent  constituencies,  selves ;  nay,  perhaps,  mortally  hating 


will  make  knaves  and  foois  of  them- 
selves  merely  to  preserve  the  Whigs 
in  office  and  O'Connell  in  power. 

In  estimating  how  far  a  Ministerial 
attempt  of  this  kind  would  likely  be 


each  other  with  greater  bitterness  than 
any  can  do  that  are  not  so  nearly  con- 
nected, but  firmly  combined  by  the 
esprit  de  ccrps^  or  esprit  de  famiuet  to 
r^st  the  intervention  of  all  third  par- 


successful,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  how  ties  in  their  disputes.^  We  anticipate 

it  would  be  received  by  the  Demo-  no  direct  benefit  to  the  Conservatifei 

cratic  portion  of  the  House  of  Com-  from  the  apparent  hostilities  wfaici 

mens.    This  class  of  politicians  seems  may  thus  occur.    Any  attempt  at  in- 

at  present  divided  into  two  sections,  terference  between  them,  one  way  or 

who  may  i)e  described  as  the  Whig-  other,  would  probably  bring  upon  os 

Radicals  (if,  indeed,  that  term  does  the  treatment  which  awaits  all  inter- 


not  embrace  the  Whigs  themselves) 
and  the  Radical-Radicals,  who  have 
somewhat  strangely  been  denominated 
the  Tory-Radicals,  from  their  extreme 
aversion,  we  presume,  to  Toryism — 
htcus  a  turn  Ittcendo.    That  the  Whig- 


meddlers  in  family  affairs,  whether  in- 
tending to  allay  the  feud  or  to  blow  the 
coal.  The  fate  of  Monsieur  Robert, 
when  interposing  between  SganareUe 
and  his  wifb  in  the  Medecin  malgri 
lw\  is  so  amusing  and  instructive  a 


Radicals,  ofwhich  the  fdramtiwr  seems  lesson  in  such  cases,  that  we  maybe 
at  present  the  organ  (jquantum  muUttus  forgiven  for  here  inserting  an  extract 
ab  tUo  Hectare!)^  will  without  a  mur-  from  the  scene  itself: — 
mur  subscribe  to  any  compact  what- 
ever that  the  Whigs  and  X)'Connell      m.  /?o6er^— Hola,  hola,  hoU:  fi,  qoVsi 
may  make,  we  do  not  doubt.    That   ceci,  quelle  infamie !  peste  soit  le  coqais, 
the  Radical- Radicals  (represented  by   de  baure  ainsi  sa  femme. 
the   Spectator)  will  bully  and  bluster      MurUne.^Les  mains  sur  Us  cms  hd 
at  any  such  compact,  so  far  as  based  J»^^  ^  Ufaisani  re^  ei  a  tm  0m  Hd 
on  the  plan  of  doing  nothing  or  doing  «^  ^,  <^^)— Et  je  veux  qa'fl  me 
litUe,  we  are   firmly  assured.      But  ^^j  "^^*- 
that  any  of  the  Radical  politicians  will 
thoroughly  throw  off  the  Whigs,  while 
they  exbt  separate  from  the   Con- 
servatives, we  cannot  believe.     We 
have  the  utmost  possible  distrust  of 
the  animosities  which  are  sometimes 
exhibited  between  the  Whiff  and  ita- 
dical  factions.    We  never  look  upon 
them  as  sincere.  We  suspect  that  both 
interest  and   inclination  attach  the 


JIf.  Robert.'-Ahf  j'y  coosens  de  toit 
moQ  ccear. 

MirUne. — Dequoi  vons  melez-voos  ) 

M.  Bobert,--Ttd  lort. 

Mdrtine.^Esi  cela  votre  afiaire  1 

M.  Robert, — Vous  avez  laison. 

Martine.-^Yojez  un  pen  cei  impeiti- 
nenr,  qui  vent  empecher  les  maris  de  bat- 
tre  leurs  fenmes. 


Af.  Robert  passe  ensuUe  vert  le 


Radicals  to  the^  Whi«.     So  long  at  ^i  'pareiUemSHui^^  i^^  Zu 
least  as  the  Whigs  btd  a  single  penny  faisantreculer.UfrappeavecUm 
mors  in  the  auction  of  llberafity,  they  UmetenfmU.etM,  Robert  dU  a 


lUJiM. 
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Compere,  je  rout  demande  pardon  de 
toot  mon  ccBor:  faites,  roesez,  battez, 
comme  il  fkat,  votre  femme;  je  toos 
aiderai  si  vons  le  vooltz. 

SgoMartUe,—  II  ne  me  plait  pas,  moi. 

Mr,  Bobert^^Ah !  c'est  ooe  antre  chose. 

SgrnwreUe, — ^Je  la  venx  battre,  si  je  le 
Teax ;  et  oe  la  tcux  pAS  battre  si  je  ne  le 
veox  pas. 

Btfr,  Bobert. —Foti  bien. 

SganareUe.^Cyeai  ma  ftsmme,  et  non 
pas  la  v6tre. 

M^.  Rokert,'-8tak9  domte. 

Slgim^urtlU.^Ei  vons  6te8  an  imperti- 
nent de  vow  InRerer  dee  affaires  d'aatrui. 
Apprenez  ^ae  Ciceron  ditqu'entre  I'arbre 
et  le  doigt  il  ne  fant  point  mettre  Vecorce. 

BnswUi U revietU  vtrt  sa  fmrnt^et  Ud 
Mt^  4n  Imi  pr€$$aiU  U  mai%» 

O  ^  faisoDs  la  paix  ooos  denx 
Toacke^la." 

If  thero  »  any  ohanoe  of  the  Radi- 
cals  oppoffkig  or  deeertii^  their  Mi- 
niiterial  friends,  it  lies  in  the  poesibi- 
1^  of  their  conceiving  that  ejection 
from  office  woald  make  theWhigt  more 
Radical.  The  last  event  of  this  kind 
produced  the  adoption  of  the  Irteh  Ap- 
propriation  Clause,  which  tiie  Whigs 
bad  previou8l]jr  resisted.  It  may  oc- 
enr  to  the  Radicals  that  another  course 
of  the  same  rough  medicine  might  pro- 
-dhx»  an  eqindly  powerful  and  benefi- 
-cial  result.  We  have  no  doubt,  indeed, 
that  it  would.  The  Whigs,  once  again 
out,  would  probctUy  agree  to  anv 
terms  whatever  to  get  in.  But  ft 
mil^t  not  now  be  so  easy  to  eflRsot 
that  object  It  is,  therafore,  we  think, 
very  problematical  whether  the  Radi- 
oftJa  wQl  hazard  the  experiment 

But  while  we  hare  thus  little  or  no 
expectation  of  any  serious  practical 
dismuon  between  the  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals, we  consider  that  the  event  sup- 
posed,  of  the  Whig;s  remaining  in 
power  only  to  administer  the  Govern- 
ment for  themselves  and  O'Connell* 
and  do  nothinff  or  little  in  Parliament 
would  indirectly  havea  most  beneficial 
«fiect  on  Conservative  proq[>ect8,  in 
whatever  way  the  Radicals  might  act 
in  reference  to  that  system. 

If  the  Radicals  sanction  by  their  sup- 
port the  Bluiisterial  principle  of  neu- 
trality towards  our  institutions  in 
Church  and  State,  the  most  beneficial 
results  will  ensue  on  the  state  of  pub- 
lic fiaeling.  If  they  do  so  quietly  and 
contentedly,  the  rervor  of  pobtical 
agitation  will  rapidly  cool  down  to  a 
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Conservative  temperature  on  all  hands; 
the  masses  throughout  the  country,  in 
whom  the  tendency  to  democratic  en- 
croachment is  most  deeply  seated,  will 
turn  with  disrat  from  their  former 
leaders,  and  either  abandon  the  con- 
test in  despair,  or  maintain  it  so  feebly 
and  distractedly  as  to  be  no  longer 
dangerous.  Nothing  contributes  more 
to  allay  popular  turbulence  than  to 
discover  the  hollowness  of  political  pro- 
fssstons ;  and  to  see  noisy  and  bast- 
ing demagogues  settle  down,  either 
into  actualplacemen,  or  into  the  equal- 
ly degrading  position  of  dumb  and 
pliable  hangers-on  about  a  Court  or  a 
Minister.  The  efiect  will  not  be  ma- 
terially altered,  although  the  Radieals 
shoula  continue  to  storm  and  rage 
against  the  passiveness  oi  Ministers, 
provided  their  anger  is  confined  to 
words  alone,  and  their  votes  are  al- 
ways  ready  to  maintain  those  Ministers 
in  place.  The  only  difference  would  be, 
that  in  this  case  the;^  would  probably 
add  an  intenser  feeling  of  ridicule,  to 
the  emotions  which  their  conduct  must 
excite. 

It  seems  to  us  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  the  country  is  composed 
entirely,  or  for  tiie  most  part  of  niere 
political  partisans.  There  are  always 
many  individualfl^ho  hang  but  loosely 
on  the  skirts  of  any  party :  and,  per- 
haps, the  great  mass  of  the  communis 
have  no  party  feeling  at  all,  and  no 
fixed  or  detailed  political  opinions,  but 
are  mostly  influenced,  when  interest 
does  not  interferev  by  general  ideas  of 
what  is  generous  or  sordid,  noble 
or  mean.  This  is  the  audience  to 
which  the  several  political  parties 
in  the  state  have  mainly  to  address 
themselves,  and  in  their  hands  the  de- 
cision of  the  contest  chiefly  rests.  They 
have  idnx)st  always  the  power  to  turn 
the  balance,  into  whichever  scale  the 
weight  of  their  approbation  may  be 
thrown ;  and  we  own  that  we  contem- 
plate an  appeal  to  such  judges  at  pre. 
sent  with  the  highest  hope  and  confi- 
dence. There  is  a  truth,  solidity,  and 
dignity,  in  the  Conservative  cause  that 
cannot  fiiil  to  strike  all  impartial  minds, 
while  the  whole  system  of  Whig-Ra«- 
dicalism  Is  so  false,  so  hollow,  and  so 
ridiculous,  that  it  must  revolt  every 
one  who  possesses  either  principle, 
judgment4>r  taste. 

We  think,  then,  that  upon  a  gefteral 
review  of  our  prospects,  we  are  justi^ 
ftsd  in  saying  that  while,  on  the  one 
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band,  any  attempted  oonvukioB  would 
lead  directly  to  the  estaUisbment  of  a 
Cooservative  roioistry,  by  the  voice  of 
tbe  present  Parliament,  every  other 
oourue  now  o];>en  to  the  Whigs  tends 
more  or  less  either  to  tbe  same  point, 
or  to  tbe  still  more  important  object 
of  allaying  agitation  and  consolidating 
tbe  foundations  c^  GoDservative  prin- 
ciples.  Ministers,  we  t^nk,  cannot 
long  persevere  exapdy  as  ih^y  have 
been  doins.  Tbey  will  be  foiled  in 
their  own  House  of  Cociunons  if  they 
attempt  to  be  more  violent ;  and  if, 
either  with  or  without  the  support  of 
tbe  Radicals,  they  become  positively 
Conservative,  or  negatively  so  by  ab- 
staining from  revolutionary  measures, 
their  conduct  will  equally  contribute 
to  establish  the  ffp^t,  Conservative 
maxim,  **  That  the  jBbitish  Comstittt- 
Tioif,  as  it  exiMs^  is  sufficient  for  every 
necessary  and  useful  object,  whether ' 
pf  benefiicial  legislation,  executive  go- 
vernment, or  popular  protection ;  and 
that  the  force  of  public  (»inion  and  ia- 
divldual  talent  ought  exclisively  to  be 
directed  towards  measures  of  an  ad- 
ministrfktivecuid  practical  kind,  instead 
of  being  wasted  oo  the  fruitless  or  dan^ 
gjeious  promotioQ  of  organic  alterap 
tions." 

We  think  we  can  foresee  that  this 
great  truth  is  destined  daily  to  gain 
more  ground  in  every  quarter,  and 
tb<4  oven  those  w^o  are  not  mentally 
oonvincedof  it  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  it  homa^^e  in  their  actual  conduct 
O'Connell  himself,  mischievous  as  his 
cpoduct  otherwise  is,  seems  invdun- 
tl^rily  to  be  helping  forward  the  saaie 
principle,  by  virtually  acknowledging 
that  tbe  laws  as  they  stand  are  sub- 
stantially sufficient  to  give  **  justice  to 


Ireland,"  if  a4mimti€rei  as  he  tbiab 
they  should  be. 

We  have  dwelt  little  in  these  obser- 
vations  on  the  iirobable  stoceasioo  of 
the  Conservative  par^  to  pow^,  be- 
cause we  feel  that  this  is  of  fbr  less 
moment  than  the  security  of  our  prin- 
ciples generally,  whatever  Mini^ 
may  be  in  office.  The  Conservative 
party  can  well  afford  to  bide  their  time, 
if  the  way  is  thus  to  be  pav^  for  them. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  the 
more  that  Destructive  principles  and 
passions  subside,  and  tbe  more  <^early 
it  is  fixed  that  any  Qoi'ermn^it  mait 
be  carried  on  within  the  limits  of  oar 
existing  Constitution  in  Church  and 
State-Abe  more,  in  short,  the  ipies- 
tion  is  reduced  to  this  issue,  Who  are 
the  fittest  and  best  men  to  serve  the 
Queen  and  the  country,  and  the  nost 
likely  to  e^^t  practical  improvementBb 
as  distinct  from  constitutional  inoova- 
tions — the  more  sure  and  oertaio  is  the 
ultimate  ascendency  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party.  On  the  personal  qualifi- 
cations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Dvike 
of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Staalej,  as 
compared  withLord  Afelbouroeb Laid 
Palmerston,  and  liord  John  ftanooB, 
but  one  opinion,  we  suppose,  exisli 
any  where :  that  <^union  is  ooly  ob- 
scured or  distorted  at  present  bj  the 
fSUse  lights  <^a  delusive  popular  pciii. 
ciple,  which,  we  have  ventured  to  ay, 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  from  whick 
ere  Iobs  tne  nation  will  awaken,  as 
from  a  dream,  to  a  sober  and  steady 
perception  of  tbe  true  value  of  thosp 
great  and  patriotic  men. 

We  say,  Uien,  to  oiur  fnendSi  as  we 
have  already  said  in  reference  to  thei« 
elections,*  **  &e  of  good  cheer.***  €)un 
is  the  great  cause  of  reason,  ordei^  U- 


*  We  rejoice  to  observe  tbe  spirited  and  encouraging  tone  which  our  friends  gene- 
rally are  assamiog  in  their  celebrations  of  the  late  contests.  Let  oar  principles  be 
boldly  and  clearly  announced  on  all  occasions,  and  their  progress  will  be  greatly  aided. 
We  nave  been  mach  pleased  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  with  the  speech  of  Lord 
Ramsay  at  the  dinner  given  to  his  Lordship  ac  Haddington,  on  his  eleetion  for  Bast 
Lothian.  We  greatly  rejoice  in  seeing  this  takeated  and  amiable  young  noblcBMUi  ea> 
listed  in  the  ranks  of  oar  Conservative  statesmen.  His  appearance  formerly,  when  he 
VBsaeeesstuUy  contested  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  impresssa  all  raaks  of  mea  and  parti» 
of  politicians  with  a  high  admiration  for  those  abilities,  and  that  fLminess  and  hi^ 
l^ciple,  which  we  have  no.doabt  will  speedily  distiogoish  him  ia  the  poblie  sphere 
in  which  he  is  now  to  move.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  at  Haddinston  we  Juure 
also  to  thank  Mr.  Robertson  for  an  excellent  speech  on  oar  present  position,  as  wellss 
an  able  and  indignant  answer  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  thrown  upon  the  Toiy 
party  by  Sir  John  Campbell— an  impatation  of  which  the  presnmption,  we  ventnre  to 
say,  was  only  equalled  by  the  abearoityi 
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berty,  and  ^ligkn,  against  passiont 
anarch  J,  democracy,  and  godleameas. 
Let  us  not  fear  that  these  mighty  prin^ 
oiples,  which  are  identified  with  the 
wel&re  of  our  country  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  civilisation,  can  be 
abandoned  of  Hearen's  care,  or  can  in 
the  end  foil  to  reign  supreme  in  the 
bearts  and  understandings  of  the  Bri- 
tish people. 

"  Despond  who  wfll— /  heard  a  voice  ex- 
claim, 

'  Thovgh  fierce  the  assalt,  aod  shitter'd 
the  defence, 

It  cannot  be  that  Britain's  social  frame, 

The  giorioos  work  of  Time  and  Provi- 
dence, 


Before  a  flying  season's  rash  pretence 

Shoald  fall ;  that  She,  whose  virtae  pnt  to 
shame, 

When  Europe  prostrate  lay,  the  Conque- 
ror's aim, 

Shoald  perish,  self-sabverted.  Black  and 
dense 

The  clond  is :  bat  brings  that  a  day  of 
doom 

To  liberty  7    Her  san  is  ap  the  while, 

That  orb  whose  beauns  round  Saxon  Al- 
fred shone : 

Then  laugh,  ye  innocent  vales!  ye  streams 
sweep  on! 

Nor  let  one  billow  of  our  heaven-blest 
Isle 

Toss  in  the  fanning  wind  an  hambler 
plume.'" 


dUGnCSS  DU  BBOtT  FBAK9AI8. 
87  M.  MICHSLIT,    CHST  DB  LA  SBCTION  HI8TOBIQUE  AUX  ACCHIVES  DT7  BOTATTHS. 


This  is  a  most  curious  and  interest- 
ing work.  The  object  of  its  author 
has  been  to  show  the  laws,  which  so- 
ciety in  its  progress  has  developed  and 
elaborated  into  the  expression  of  se- 
vere logical  reason,  in  their  earliest 
ahapes,  whilst  the  fine  reasonings  ther 
contain  were  hidden,  embryoed,  as  it 
were,  in  symbols.  Being  brought 
then,  by  his  subject,  at  once  among 
the  symbols  of  antiquity,  the  reader  is 
led  to  contemplate,  witnout  much  pre- 
fiioe  or  preparation,  the  most  ezceed- 
ix^y  remarkable  feature  of  ancient 
history— the  ingenuity,  the  luxury, 
and  the  profusion  of  significant  ima- 
eery  which  primitive^  or  gross  and 
Darharous  people,  were  accustomed,  in 
early  and  dark  epochs,  to  superadd  to 
every  circumstance  and  event  of  life. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  rude  nations 
should  bave  framed  laws  to  meet  their 
social  wants :  but  it  is  very  striking, 
if  not  surprising,  that  their  legal  rites 
and  forms  should  express  much  more 
than  the  purposes  they  had  actually  in 
view,  ana  prefigure,  so  to  speak,  many 
meanings  which  in  more  modern  times 
have  b^n  plainly  enunciated.  But^ 
indeed,  we  find  this  peculiarity'—this 
manifold  significance  of  type,  charac- 
teristic of  ail  the  mental jphenomena 
of  dtalettered  periods.  The  Paj^n 
mjrtbology  affords  the  most  illustrious 
example  of  this.  So  rich  are  its  fables 
in  plastic  senses,  that  many  persons 
have  found  symbolized  under  them  the 
recent  doctrine  of  scholastic  philoso- 


phy; 
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,  ;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be- 
lieve that  they  really  did  contain 
meanings  which  went  for  deeper  dian 
their  superficial  import.  The  host  of 
fabulous  creations  immortalized  by 
Homer  surely  implied  matters  far 
above  the  scope  of  childish  credulity ; 
and  the  vast  expenditure  of  inventive 
fancy  exhibited  in  these  adumbrations, 
for  so  they  may  be  called,  have  always 
appeared  to  us  as  constituting  the  me- 
taphysics of  the  yoimg  and  uninstruct- 
ed  world.  The  abstrusest  truths  are 
often,in  those  primal  epochs  and  works 
to  which  we  allude,  touched  and  sha- 
dowed fbrth  in  emblems  and  poetic 
imagination,  as  if  they  were  perceived 
but  could  not  be  analysed,  and  were 
personified  and  materialized  because 
they  could  not  be  deduced  logically 
from  premises  to  conclusions.  Poetry 
is  here,  then,  seen  in  the, light  of  one 
of  its  most  pregnant  definitions — as  die 
hieroglyphics  of  phUosoj^y,  Early 
ages  being  the  least  philosophical,  are, 
in  the  sense  we  have  given  to  the  word 
poetry,  necessarily  the  most  poetical; 
and  from  the  same  sense  or  definition, 
it  results  that  poetry  will  ever  endure 
whilst  truths  or  emotions  exist  which 
philosophy  cannot  explain.  If  ever 
all  of  the  universe,  of  which  we  have 
cognizance,  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, poetry  would  be  no  more. 
It  is  just,  however,  this  poetic  appre- 
hension of  truth  of  which  we  speak 
that  distinguish^  early  generations. 
The  ultimate  truths  which  philosophy 
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arrives  at  are  apprehended  by  men 
long  before  they  can  be  excogitated. 
They  appear  to  be  originally  in  the 
mind,  but  only  to  get,  m  process  of 
time  and  of  exercise,  into  the  under- 
standing. It  takes  many  ages  to  bring 
man  to  a  competent  use  oi  nis  reason- 
ing faculties,  but  there  is  a  divine 
principle  within  him  distkict  from, 
though  the  9ub$tratum  of,  these  facul- 
ties, which  seems  to  anticipate  from  the 
beginning  their  latent  and  most  refined 
discoveries.  1 1  is  Coleridge,  we  think, 
who,  in  one  of  his  lay  sermpns,  has 
made  the  distinction  we  here  insi^  up- 
on between  the  understanding  and 
that  divine  principle  to  which  he  gives, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  name  reason^ 
whicn  constitutes,  he  says,  the  image 
cf  Ood,  in  which  nutn  woe  created. 
And  this  we  hold  to  be  a  most  pro- 
found and  luminous  thought,  of  which 
history  abundantly  proves  the  Just- 
ness. For  we  find  nations  sunken 
into,  or  never  having  arisen  out  of, 
thedeepest  barbarity,  lighting,  never- 
theless, without  effort,  and  at  once,  on 
the  subtlest  and  most  prolific  verities; 
and,  as  if,  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
their  ignorance  and  the  wisdom  which 
is  ant^edent  to  knowledge,  embody- 
ing in  rude  symbols  truths  which  they 
had  neither  mtelligence  to  express  in 
words,  nor  to  comprehend  in  any  other 
|uise  than  in  that  of  external  material 
signs. 

We  believe  that  in  the  above  ob- 
servations we  have  not  considered  too 
curiously  the  symbolical  character  c^ 
the  ancient  and  the  middle  ages.  M. 
Michelet,  in  hia  work  now  l^fore  us, 
enters  upon  the  subject  much  too 
deeply  and  minutely  to  be  followed 
by  us  within  the  space  which  we  can 
allow  to  this  article ;  and  we  fear  that 
any  abridgement  or  abstract  ^f  his 
reasonings  on  a  topic  so  essentially 
unsubstantial  woula  be  unintelligible 
to  our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore, 
confine  as  much  as  possible  the  ex- 
tracts we  are  about  to  furnish  to  pas- 
sages which  exemplif]^  strikingly  tbe 
rich  significations  which  barbarians 
put  into  their  ceremonies^  painting,  as 
It  were  to  the  eye,  doctrines  or  ideas 
which  their  posterities  have  adopted 
as  the  results  of  philosophic  enqui- 
ry. The  following  extract  will  show 
this:— 

**The  Duke  of  Carinthia  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  upon  bis  marble  throne 
till  he  had  given  money.    This  dona- 


tion was  the  CoetmptiOf  the  purehass 
of  his  right  Nowhere  does  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  (as  a  sle^uqg 
abstract  annunciation)  appear  moie 
haughtily  declared  than  in  this  for- 
mality. It  bears  the  seal  of  a  remote 
antiquity^  of  an  Homeric  or  biblical 
simplicity.  The  Dukef  walked  towards 
the  marble  throne  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant.  But  the  real  peasant  already 
occupied  it,  attended  ny  the  sad  and 
severe  symbols  of  the  laboring  people 
— ^the  black  bull  and  the  lean  noise. 
Then  commenced  thb  rude  dialogua. 
And  who  so  proudly  dares  enter  hoe! 
said  the  peasant  Is  be  a  just  judgel 
Has  he  the  good  of  the  country  at 
heart  1  Is  he  bom  free  and  a  Chris- 
tian ?  He  is,  and  he  will,  answered 
the  Duke.  1  demand  then  bj  what 
right,  retorted  the  peasant,  hewfll 
force  me  to  quit  this  place  1  He  will 
buy  it  of  you,  was  the  answer,  fiv 
sixty  pennies,  and  the  horse  and  the 
bull  shall  be  yours,  &c.  No  less  an- 
cient or  deeply  significant  was  another 
part  of  the  same  ceremony.  WhUrt 
the  Duke  brandished  hissword  towards 
the  four  winds,  whilst  he  sat  with  his 
(kce  to  the  sun  and  conferred  fiefii, 
three  fisimilies  had  a  right  to  mow,  to 
pillage*  and  to  bum.  The  interreg- 
num of  the  sovereign  power  was  thus 
represented  as  the  sleep  of  the  law; 
and  the  people  saw  in  this  form  that 
they  must  make  haste  to  abdicate,  and 
to  give  themselves  a  defender." 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the 
legal  forms  of  olden  times  should  have 
come  down  to  us  bearing^  as  perfect 
and  as  intelligible  a  signification  as 
the  one  we  have  just  cited.  The 
groat  majority  of  these  forms  have 
varied  so  frequently  that  it  n  some- 
times difficult  to  trace  their  original 
import 

**  It  is  curious,"  oays  M.  lOchdet. 
"to  follow  the  biography  of  a  symbol — 
to  remark,  for  instance,  now  the  sacred 
element,  the  earth,  represented  at  first 
the  cession  of  land ;  how  the  blade 
soil,  covered  with  grass  or  green 
branches,  i^peared  as  a  witness  be- 
tween contracting  parties;  how  the 
branch,  in  the  progress  of  civilisatioOt 
became  a  baton  and  sceptre ;  ho^  the 
ffrass  became  a  straw  (stipule),  and 
how  the  straw  has  given  us  the  verb 
to  stipulate." 

The  habit  of  invoking  Nature,  which 
is  at  present  only  retained  by  po^ 
wasnodoubt  in  ancient  timesa  judictal 
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oerantMoy  performed  in   all   proselo 

^aroestness.  A  tree  planted  on  the 
occaaioD  was  oAeo  made  to  witness  an 
engagement  between  two  persons,  or  a 
mound  of  stones  was  raised,  or  a  well 
dug,  to  recall  perpetually  to  remem- 
brance some  great  event  or  some  legal 
contract.  Sudi  focts  as  these  are  often 
solemnly  recorded  in  the  Bible,  fiut 
barbarous  nations  also  seem  to  have 
considered  themselves  not  very  dis- 
tantly separated  from  the  animal  crea- 
Uon.  An  old  law  mentioned  by  Ma- 
Qore  runs  thus : — **  If  a  man  who  liv^ 
alone  is  attaclced  in  his  house  after  the 
Ave  Maria,  and  if  he  kills  the  robber 
he  shall  pluck  three  straws  from  his 
thatched  roof,  shall  take  his  dog,  or  his 
cat,  or  his  cock,  and  when  he  has 
brought  either  of  them  before  the  judge 
and  sworn,  he  shall  be  declared  inno- 
cent." Thus  we  find  vegetable  and 
animal  nature  constantly  appealed  to 
by  our  remote  forefathers.  Tne  exter* 
nal  world  was  the  great  book  from 
which  they  derived  all  the  signs  which 
were  neecuul  for  them  to  carry  on  the 
more  solemn  and  impressive  business 
<£  life.  Nature  furnished  them  in 
^mb  shows  with  their  eloquence, 
their  poetry,  and  their  philosophy. 

Thp  formalities  by  which  a  murderer 
during  the  middle  ageswas  condemned 
is  very  remarkable,  and  full  of  in{^- 
nious  types.  There  was  one  way,  in- 
deed, in  which  he  might  escape  cob- 
demnatioo,  which  was  to  cover  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man  with  gold 
or  fluver ;  but  in  case  he  should  not  do 
this,  he  was  obliged,  according  to  the 
Salic  law,  ^  to  bring  twelve  witnesses 
to  swear  that  neither  on  the  earth  nor 
under  the  earth  he  possessed  any  pro- 
perty which  he  had  not  given  up.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  enler  into  his 
bouse,  take  up  from  its  four  comers  a 
band^  of  dust,  then  placiog  himself 
on  the  threshold,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  interior  of  the  house,throw 
with  hb  left  hand  the  dust  over  his 
shoulders  upon  his  neai^est  relation. 
But  if  his  father,  or  his  mother,  or  his 
brother,  had  paid  any  thing  for  him,he 
was  to  throw  the  earth  upon  the  sister 
of  his  mother,  or  upon  the  sons  of  this 
sister ;  or,  if  he  had  no  such  relatives, 
upon  his  three  nearest  cousins  on  his 
fioker's  or  his  mother's  side;  then, 
having  no  covering  but  his  shirt,  un- 
.  jir4led  and  uneomtod,  with  his  staff  in 
ttis  band  (fsfo  mtiMnai)  jump  over  the 
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hedge."  This  was  to  signify  that  the 
doors  were  barred  to  him,  and  that 
another  occupied  his  place.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  sentence  immediately 
afterwards  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  judge :— - 

**  *  Hear,guilty  creature !  From  this 
day  forward  I  withdraw  from  you  all 
honor  and  all  right  of  country.  I 
give  your  body  to  every  passer-by, 
your  fief  to  your  lord,  and  your  inheri- 
tance to  those  who  have  a  daim  upon 
it.  Your  wife  is  legally  a  widow,  and  ' 
your  children  orphans.  I  put  you 
out  of  the  pale  of  justice,  grace,  and 
peace.  Where  all  men  find  rest  and 
security,  you  shall  find  none.  We 
banish  you  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  We  exclude  you  from  the  four 
elements  which  God  hasffiventomen 
for  their  consolation.  We  adjudge  to 
the  crows,  and  to  the  ravens,  and  to 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  your  flesh 
and  your  blood,  and  to  our  Lord,  the 
f;ood  Grod,  your  soul,  if  he  will  receive 

•«Thon  followed  the  savage  song  of 
the  gibbet, 

<  Baillon  d'aubepioe  k  la  boache, 
Aa  col  baguette  de  ch^ae, 
Les  ch6veux  aa  vcDt, 
Le  corps  aa  corbeau,  Time  aa  Toot 
Paissantt 

«*  Rejected  by  his  family  and  his 
tribe,  the  wretch,  with  his  staf^  as  a 
wandering  Jew,  and  with  iron  $hoe$ 
on  his  feet  (see  the  Saaas},  threw  him- 
self  on  the  wide  world.  If  he  arrived 
at  the  sea  to  embark,  he  was  only  al- 
lowed  to  rest  himself  during  one  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide.  A  broken 
leaky  bark  cast  him,  perhaps,  like  a 
famished  wolf,  on  some  southern 
coast.  Or  traversing  the  great  Ger- 
man forest,  an  ocean  of  wood,  he 
might  follow  the  torrent  course  of  the 
Danube,  and  abandon  himself  to  the 
Devil  or  the  Huns,  or  sell  his  body  and 
his  soul  to  the  perfidious  Turks. 

"  Returning,  it  might  be,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  long  years,  old,  and 
rich  in  coin,  to  learn  What  had  become 
of  his  widow,  or  his  son,  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  cradle,  the  white  beard,  the 
strange  visitant  of  the  quiet  hamlet, 
withnis  foreign  aspect,  and  with  an 
accent  and  manners  to  make  the  na> 
tives  gape  and  wonder,  would  be  un* 
recognised  by  his  earliest  playmates 
and  acquaintance-chappy  if  those  of 
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bis  own  blood  Miid  BOt  l&j  snares  for 
bim,  or  bis  own  son  provoke  bim  to 
niortai  combat.  « Alas !'  said  tbe  aged 
Hildebrand  (a  man,  tbe  record  of 
wbose  miserable  fate  bas  been  pre- 
served in  old  German  traditions,)  *  I 
bave  been  a  wanderer  for  sixty  sum- 
mcrs  and  sixty  winters,  and  now  my 
son  must  be  my  murderer,  or  I  must 
be  bis/ 

«*  Tbe  adventurous  life  of  tbe  out- 
law, bis  beroic  calamities,  bave  been 
tbe  tbeme  of  song  among  all  people. 
Wbat  do  I  say  1 — bis  adventures  have 
formed  tbe  day-dreams  and  passionate 
desires  of  tbose  wbo  bad  become  wan- 
ton in  tbeir  commonplace  bappiness. 
Exile  bas  been  signed  for:  *Arva 
beats  petamus  arva,  divites  et  insu- 
las.' 

^  Tbe  banisbed  man  of  ancient  times' 
bad  indeed  a  perspective  of  romance 
and  bope  before  him,  wbicb  was  de- 
nied to  all  otbers.  By  depriving  bim 
of  bis  country,  tbe  world  was  confer- 
red upon  bim.  Outlaws,  cadets,  and 
bastards  :  these  have  been  tbe  found- 
ers of  empires." 

Tbe  romantic  lot  of  tbe  exiled  cri- 
minal, wbo  was  transformed  often,  in 
tbe  olden  epochs  of  tbe  world,  from  a 
murderer  into  a  hero,  has  led  us,  in 
the  above  instance,  somewhat  beyond 
tbe  bare  examples  of  ancicntlaw-forms 
to  which  we  had  intended  to  confine 
ourselves.  We  now  return  within 
our  prescribed  limits.  M.  Michelet 
ranks  bis  examples  under  different 
beads :  under  those  of  birth,  marriage, 
property,  rank,  &c.  d&c. ;  but  as  we 
cannot  follow  him  through  all  the  di^ 
yistons  of  bis  subject,  we  shall  take 
our  illustrations  here  and  there,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  arrayed,  as  they  hap- 
pened to  strike  us  by  their  singularity 
or  piijuancy.  A  RomiCn  and  a  Grecian 
marriage  ceremcHiy  are  described  in 
tbe  first  passages  we  light  upon. 

•*  The  patrician  wedding  of  Rome, 
emfarrealione^  bears  a  striking  ana- 
logy to  the  Indian  marriage.  Tbe 
woman  (matrona  mater  famUioM)  oc- 
cupied at  Rome  a  much  mor^  elevated 
station  than  in  Greece.  The  mar- 
riage, eonfarreatume^  was  consecrated 
by  the  grand  pontiff  or  priest  of  Jupi- 
ter, beirore  ten  witnesses.  He  gave  to 
tbe  betrothed  pair  a  cake,  compounded 
of  flour,  water,  and  salt  The  head- 
dress of  the  bride  hada  round  shape, 
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like  that  of  the  vestals.  On  her  bead 
was  placed  a  sprig  of  marjoram  in 
flower,  and  under  her  robe  was  bidden 
a  little  vnreath  of  vervain.  She  wore 
a  purple  veil,  and  her  tunic  was  tight- 
ened  round  her  by  a  sash  or  belt  of 
lamb's  wool.  She  was  borne  away 
out  of  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and 
carried  over  tbe  threshold  of  tbe  con- 
lugal  mansion  without  touching  it  wi4 
ler  feet.  When  her  husband  asked 
her,  on  entering  his  babitatioD,  *  Whs 
art  thou?'  she  repied,  *Ubi  tu  gaioi 
ego  gaia,  {gaia  means  a  cow,  or 
earth  fit  for  cultivation).  She  .was 
then  seated  on  a  fleece,  and,  haviog 
brought  with  her  a  distaff  and  spindkb 
wove  round  her  husband's  door  a  t»- 
sue  of  woollen  hangings  or  drapery." 

M.  Michelet  distinguishes  ancieiit 
marriases  into  two  sorts — tbe  smoeri^ 
ial  and  the  hermc.  By  the  former, 
which  prevailed  in  the  East,  and 
among  the  patricians  at  Rome,  tbe  wo- 
man was  honored  ;  by  the  latter  she 
was  considered  as  a  very  inferior  be- 
ing, and  was  either  purchased  or  car* 
ried  off  by  force. 

«*  Homer,"  says  M.  Michelet,  **callB 
virgins  aX<^i9$0oiai^  that  is  to  saTy 
drivers  of  oxen  (to  their  parents.)  bk 
the  time  of  Aristotle  marriage  was 
considered  no  longer  under  the  sanw 
point  of  view.  The  ancient  Gre^s^ 
said  he,  were  barbarians,  they  boosfat 
their  wives  cMvevr»  (Arist.  PcMit. 
ii.  8)  with  arms  in^tKeir  hands.  This 
custom  was  general  timong  tbe  anciSBt 
Germans,  and  the  expression  to  619, 
for  to  marry,  was  preserved  in  Ger« 
many  till  the  end  of  the  middte  ages ; 
but  let  us  speak  of  the  ceremoDies 
which  were  in  use  among  tbe  Greeks. 

**At  Athens  it  was  the  custom  to 
place  a  pestal  under  the  door  of  the 
conjugal  house.  One  of  the  Toung 
bride's-maids  held  a  sieve  in  her  nandtt 
and  the  bride  herself  carried  a  Tase 
fit  to  burn  barley.  It  was  only  at  tiie 
approach  of  night  that  she  betook  her* 
self  to  her  hew  habitation.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  wedded  pair,  figs  weie 
thrown  on  their  heads,  and  torches  lit. 
With  one  of  these  torches  Uio  mother 
of  the  bride  burnt  tbe  gause  v&k 
which  had  decked  the  bead  of  her 
daughter.  The  married  couple  thm 
being  shut  ua  ate  together  in  a  conMr ; 
and  the  husband  imloosened  tbe  zona 
of  his  wife.  During  the  whole  n%ht 
an  assemblage  of  yonng  people  kapt 
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u|>  m  riotous  noi0e  witliout.  On  the 
diird  day  the  wife  visited  her  father, 
received  his  presents,  and  those  of  her 
relations  and  friends,  and  gave  her. 
self  a  rich  dress  to  her  hushand,  who 
presented  her  in  return  with  gifts 
called  •■<M«Ainmfpc«  (from  the  verb 
flMjraXvMrtir,  to  discover).  It  was 
then  only  for  the  first  time  that  he 
waa  perndtted  to  see  the  featttres  of 
his  bride.  The  new  wedded  pair  then 
oifered  a  km  tresses  of  hair  to  Diana, 
or  to  the  PftrceB.  In  Beotia  the  woman 
burnt  before  the  door  of  her  husband 
the  shaft  of  his  chariot,  to  show,  no 
donbt,  that  he  must  never  abandon 
her.** 

Ckxning  now  to  later  times,  we  can- 
not fiHrbear  to  give  the  admirable  form 
of  words  belodgiog  to  the  marriage 
ceremony,  which  is  fbund  in  the  ma- 
nuscripts of  Rbeims,  of  the  year  900, 
in  those  of  Rennes,  of  the  year  700, 
and  of  Aries,  of  the  year  400.  No 
translation  could  do  justice  to  the  fol- 
lowing solemn  and  sublime  passage : — 
*«Fater  mundi  conditor,  nascentium 
genitor,  multipUcandsB  crisis  insti- 
tutor,  qui  AdsB  eomitem  tuis  manibus 
addidistifGuius  ex  os^bus  ossa  erecsen- 
tia  parem  formam  admirabili  diversi- 
tate  signarent;  hinc  ad  totras  multi- 
tudints  incrementum,  coqjugalis  thori 
justa  consortia,  quo,  totum  inter  se 
secalum  conligarent,  homani  generis 
fMera  nezuerunt  .  .  .  ut  unum  efli- 
ceris  ex  duobus,  et  pari  pignore  soboles 
mixta  maneret,  tunc  per  ordinem  flu- 
eret  egesta  posteritas,  et  priores  Ven- 
tura sequerentur.  .  . .  Deus  per  quera 
nrajier  conjungitur  viro^   at  societas 

Srincipaliter  ordinata  ek  benedictione 
onatur,  qua  sola  nee  per  originalis 
peccati  poeuam  nee  per  diluvil  est  ab- 
lata  sententiam.  .  .  .  Floreatis  rerum 
presentium  cq[>iis,  fructlfioetus  decen- 
ter  in  filiis  gaudeatis  perenniter  cum 
amicis.'' 

The  donation  of  land,  and  the  right 
to  possess  it,  was  frequentlv  acquired 
formerly  through  singular  rormaiities. 
As  far  as  one  could  cast  a  lance,  at 
one  or  three  suce^sive  jaculations, 
marked  in  a  curcle  the  property  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  lance  belonged. 
The  right  to  fish  in  particular  parts  of 
rivers  was  obtaioed  in  the  same  way ; 
and  fishermen  were  entitled  to  dry 
their  nets  on  the  banks  of  streams  as 
&r  as  they  could  dirowa  nail  from  the 
water,  taken  out  (tf  the  rudder  of  a 
fislung  boat.    Anotiier  way  of  appro* 


priatinff  ground  was  tcbuy  as  much 
of  a  prince  or  ^udal  lord,  sometimes 
at  a  heavy  price,  as  could  be  enclosed 
within  the  skin  of  an  ox  or  other  ani« 
mal.  This  was  a  very  ancient  custom. 
Dido  is  represented  by  Virgil  as  its  in- 
ventress. 

"  Mercatiqae  sol  am  facti  de  nomine  Bjr* 

SAm, 
Taarino  quantam  possent  circamdare 

tergo" 
But  there  was  still  a  ^ird  method  of 
becomiojr  a  landed  proprietor :  **  Wite* 
kind  de  Corbie  relates  that  a  little  af^ 
the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  one  of  their 
younffmenbought,for  its  weight  in  gold, 
of  a  ThurinRian  enough  of  earth  to  fiil 
the  skirt  of  his  coat.  Having  reduced 
this  earth  to  dust,  he  scattered  it  on  the 
ground  over  a  wide  circuit.  From  that 
moment  the  Saxons  considered  all  this 
space  as  legally  acquired,  and  defend- 
ed their  countryman  against  the  Thu- 
ringians.  The  Emperor  Henrv,  also, 
it  is  said,  gave  to  one  of  his  followers 
all  the  land  which  he  could  sow  with  a 
measure  of  barlev.  And  this  measure 
was  found  enough  to  sow  all  the  terri- 
tory which  was  called  afterwards  Uie 
County  of  Mansfield." 

A  curious  old  chronicle  (ChitHiicon 
Novaliciense)mentionsanother  strange 
war  in  which  land  was  obtain^. 
**  Cfharleraagne  gave  a  feudal  posses* 
sion  to  a  Lcmibard  musician  by  a  sin- 
gular right.  The  musician  was  to  as- 
cend a  lofty  mountain,  and  there  blow, 
ing  the  horn,  as  far  as  its  sound  could 
be  hc^d,  the  land  and  its  inhabitants 
were  to  belong  to  him.  The  blast  was 
loudly  sounded,  and  the  Lombard  then 
hurrying  down  the  mountain  traversed 
the  country  in  all  directions.  Of  every 
one  he  met  he  asked.  Have  you  heard 
the  homi  and  to  those  who  replied 
Yes,  he  gave  a  slap  in  the  face,  saying 
— You  are  my  man.  From  thence 
came  the  name  of  Transcomatu  which 
the  descendants  of  these  people  bore 
for  a  long  time." 

Another  droll  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  an  undefined  ffift  of  ter- 
ritory is  recorded  in  the  OolaenLegvnd. 
*<  Dagobert  baring  given  to  St.  Fiorent 
the  city  which  he  inhabited  and  its 
dependencies,  the  Saint  begged  to  be 
informed  by  the  King  precisely  how 
far  this  possesskm  should  reach  in 
length  and  in  breadth.  As  far,  replied 
the  King,  as  you  can  ride  in  a  circle^ 
on  your  little  ass,  whilst  I  am  batii* 
ing.  and  dressiog,  ahaU  he  yours. 
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Now  fit  FkrsDt  knew  well  how  loag 
tiM  kmg  remaiiied  in  bis  b«th ;  wo  he 
roouated  his  ass  in  haste,  and  trotted 
over  hills  and  through  valleys  as  speed* 
ily  as  if  he  had  been  mounted  on  the 
best  of  steeds,  and  was  at  the  appoint- 


clainialodfuis^y  nnkiBg  foor 
mersets;  a  Moor  might  eojoy  the 
same  privilege  by  throwing  his  turbtn 
in  the  air,  aim  counting  six  sous  whikt 
he  stumbled  and  fell  down  to  the  gals* 
porter ;  and  a  Jew  had  free  entraDoe 


ed  moment  again  in  the  presence  of  and  hospitality,  by  putting  his 


the  king. 

**The  limit  of  territory  disputed  be- 
tween hostile  parties  was  often  deci- 
ded by  two  men  running  from  given 
points  to  meet  each  other.  The  spot 
where  they  met  was  the  adjudged 
boundary.  In  the  Hessian  traditions, 
decisions  of  a  similar  kind  depend  upon 
the  course  of  animals :  for  instance,  a 
blind  horse  let  loose  would  determine 
in  the  place  where  he  stopped  a  coo- 
t^ted  frontier,  or  a  craw-fish,  which 
moves  backwards,  would  mark  its  cor- 
ners and  circumference.  Thus,  in  the 
romance  of  tae  Fox,  two  rams,  Belin 
and  Bernard,  set  out  upon  a  race. 


on  his  head,  and  r^>eating,  ban  gri 
^"^l  grit  the  foter  in  the  patois  of  tht 
country ;  a  horseman  was  obliged  to 
watch  his  arms  half  thp  night  m  tie 
service  of  the  ch^ehun ;  aod  the  coa- 
ductor  of  animals  to  a  fair  was  in  doty 
bound  to  stop  before  the  chateau,  and 
make  his  monkeys  play  their  trkki, 
and  his  bear  danoe  to  his  flutes  beixe 
he  oould  proceed  any  farther.  By  a 
law  of  St.  Louis,  jugglers^  aad  hag- 
wards,  aad  ape-leaders, were  ezemptai 
from  paying  any  costom^dutiee  on  em 
tering  cities,  on  the  condition  that  they 
amused  the  gate-porters,  by  the  per- 
formances of  their  animals*  or  sfei^MS' 


They  invite  Isengrin  (the  wolf)  to  sit   of-hand.  The  jugglers,  however,  imgkt 
as  a  judge  between  them."  be  quit  with  a  song.'' 

Some  of  the  antique  forms  of  pay-  Our  readers  will  be  pleased  ts 
ing  homage  to  a  feudal  superior  were  have  a  de8criptk>n  of  an  Irish  rml 
very  comic.  **  In  one  of  the  lordships  polace  and  household  of  the  Mus> 
of  France  the  peasants  were  obliged  sian  epoch.  *^  The  palace  of  Tamar 
to  bring  a  canary  bird  to  the  chateau,  (in  Ireland)  was,  time  out  of  mind,  the 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  carriage  drawn  residence  of  Conn,  of  tha  hundred 
by  four  horses.  In  Austria  a  noble  battles;  it  was  the  abode  of  evety 
vassal  was  to  ]^reseot,  every  St.  Mar-  king  who  governed  in  Taiaar,  fron 
tin's  Day,  to  his  superior,  two  pots  of  the  time  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Towers, 
flies.  Another  nobleman  in  Franco-  It  was  built  on  the  sacred  number 
nia  offered  to  his  lord,  as  a  mark  of  three ;  for  the  king  had  uMide  a  vow 
homage,  a  grasshopper.  When  the  to  construct  three  towers.  Thepalaes 
Abbot  of  Figeac  made  his  entrance  of  Laogaire  was  only  the  third  part 
into  the  city  of  his  abbacy,  the  Lord  of  the  palace  of  Connac  Dun^ 
of  Montbrun  and  Larogue  received  the  reign  of  Laoeaire,  it  coDtatnei 
him  dressed  as  an  Harlequin,  with  ono  oaly  three  hundred  square  feet*  fif^ 
leg  bare.    When  the  abbot  descended   apartments,  with  fifl^  men  in  each; 


from  his  horse,  the  same  person  held 
his  stirrup,  and  when  he  sat  down  to 
table  waited  behind  his  chair,  to  fill 
his  cup  with  wine.  The  Lord  of  Pac^ 
had  a  right  to  summon  all  the  pretty 
women  of  Saumur  and  its  suburlis 
every  Trinity  Day  before  him,and  they 
were  to  pay  him,  each,  four  farthings, 
and  a  chaplet  of  roses.    Those  who  re- 


fifty  chambers  for  the  guards, 
twenty  men  in  each.  Its  height  was 
thirty  cubits;  the  diameter  of  tha 
court  whkh  surrounded  the  palace 
was  seven  casts  of  a  lance.  The  cir- 
cumference of  the  palace  was  eooal 
to  the  dmmeter  of  tne  court.  It  had 
seven  entries.  Within  it  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ordinary  cups ;  Gttr 


fused  to  dance  with  his  officers  were  drinking  horns  curiously  inlaid  with 


.  to  have  the  family  arms  marked  oa 
their  bodies  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 
In  Provence,  buffoons,  dancers,  mi- 
mica*  and  minstrels  were  to  perform 
their  tricks,  and  show  their  skill  before 
the  lady  of  the  chateau.  A  trouba- 
dour was  obliged  to  sing  his  romance 
to  a  new  ak  to  be  entitled  to  pais  a 
night  in  the  manor  house.  Any  pe- 
destrian, with  or  without  shoefl^  might 


gold,  and  fifty  goblets,  curiously  < 
graved,  for  the  special  use  of  the  i 
bility.  The  height  <^  its  oandlestwks 
was  five  cubits .  Within  its  walls  weie 
lodged  seven  astroloeerB,  seven  hkls- 
rians,  and  one  Druid,  one  jester,  oas 
comedian,  and  one  prolessor  of  music* 
In  the  court,  only  one  carriage  or  cha- 
riot was  permitted  to  remain  at  a  tioM^ 
to  prevent    oonfoNon.     Under  tha 
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reign  of  Cormac*  tbe  palace  of  Ta- 
mar  covered  nioe  hundred  square  feet; 
the  diameter  of  its  court  was  seven* 
teen  casts  of  a  lance ;  it  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifty  apartments,  and  one 
hundred  and  fiity  dormitories  for  tbe 
guards,  with  sixty  men  in  each.  It 
had  twelve  porches,  twelve  gates,  and 
a  thousand  guests  in  each  win^  be- 
sides princes,  orators,  men  of  science, 
engravers  in  {;old,  in  silver,  and  in 
atone,  with  artists,  and  gentlemeu.  In 
the  banqueting  hall,  there  were  twelve 
tables  on  each  side,  with  sixteen  wai- 
tersi  eight  for  the  astrologers,  histo- 
xians  and  secretaries,  at  uie  bottom 
of  the  saloon,  and  two  for  each  table 
at  the  top.  In  this  hall  there  dined 
daily  one  hundred  guests.  For  each 
repast  two  bullocks,  two  sheep,  and 
two  hogs  were  killed.  The  name  of 
the  rd»ctory  was  Bruidhean.  The 
quantity  of  mead  and  butter  which  wlis 
consumed  daily  surpassed  all  calcula- 
tioD.  In  the  palace  were  twenty^even 
kitchens,  and  nineteen  lavers  for  the 
hands  and  for  the  feet  Every  one 
was  obliged  to  wash  every  day ;  there 
was  no  exemption  from  this  painful 
ceremony." 

By  the  Welsh  laws  of  the  same  pe- 
riod as  that  of  which  we  have  just 
written,  it  was  provided,  **  that  there 
should  be  fourteen  men,  as  6orts  of 
fixtures  in  the  palace  of  the  King; 
four  were  lodged  on  the  sTound  fioor  ; 
and  ten  above.  To  the  Aing  was  re- 
served the  place  nearest  to  the  fire ; 
after  him  came  the  torch^bearer,  then 
t)ie  guest,  then  the  foreigner,  then  th\9 
presumptive  heir,  and  t£e  fourth  place 
was  occupied  by  the  falconer.  On  the 
other  side  of  tne  fire  was  seated  the 
chaplain,  whose  business  it  was  to  bless 
die  meat,  and  chant  prayers  for  the 
&mily.  At  his  left  was  the  seat  of  the 
chief  judge ;  the  principal  bard  came 
next  The  blacksmith  of  the  court 
had  his  place  on  a  bench  apart  be- 
hind the  priest  The  Mmor  Demo 
was  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall 
near  the  door.  Tbe  house-bard  was 
CO  the  riffbt  of  the  Met/or  Domo.  The 
roaster  ot  the  horse  stood  near  the  fire 
by  the  King,whlle  the  chief  huntsman 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  chaplain, 
The  house-bard  had  particular  privi- 
leges. A  horse  was  always  at  his  dis- 
posaL  He  received  from  the  Kinjg 
his  linen,  and  from  the  Queen  his 
woollen  dothinff.  He  had  a  right  to 
a  seat  by  the  Mq^or  Damo  in  three 


festivals,  that  he  might  strike  his 
rp  in  a  post  of  honor.  His  first 
song  was  always  for  God,  and  the 
second  for  the  'Kine.  If  the  Queen 
desired  a  song,  tbe  bard  was  to  dug 
whatever  she  desired ;  but  in  a  low 
voice,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
gaiety  of  the  society.  He  had  a  right 
to  a  cliess-board  made  of  shells,  and 
might  claim  a  ring  from  the  Queen. 
Any  one  who  insulted  him  was  obliged 
to  pay  six  cows,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sous  of  silver ;  and  his  death, 
if  he  were  murdered,  was  avenged  by 
the  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty-six  cows,  which  the  assassin 
was  forced  to  surrender  up,  or  under- 
go  other  punishment" 

In  the  extracts  which  we  have  now 
given  to  our  readers,  we  have  not,  we 
are  perfectly  wdl  aware,  been  able  to 
make  out  dearly,  except  in  a  few  of 
them,  the  theory  which  Mens.  Miche- 
let's  work  is  mtended  to  illustrate, 
and  which  we  commenced  this jpc^r 
by  explaining.  Our  limits  8uf»r  us 
not  to  do  this,  for,  to  accomplish 
such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  all  nis  examples  as  a  connected 
whole,  duly  classed  and  carefully 
reasoned  oiit,  into  consideration ;  there- 
fore we  have  contented  ourselves  with 
selecting  passages,  perhaps  more  en- 
tertaining than  edifying,  the  force  of 
which,  as  evidential  of  M.  Ifichailet's 
general  argument,  can  only  be  per- 
ceived in  conjunction  with  othersilTom 
which  they  are  here  necessarily*  se- 
parated. In  order,  therefore,  to  show 
the  solemn  and  philotBophical  scope  of 
his  work  and  the  high  raised  imaffi- 
nation  that  has  stooped  to  the  de- 
tails we  have  furnished,  we  will  add 
the  following  paragraphs  from  the 
prefhce.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  adl  the  ancient  forms  and  customs 
of  which  we  have  above  given  exam- 
ples in  the  way  of  anecdote,  are,  in  the 
ingenious  theory  of  M.Michelet's  bode,  * 
regarded  as  syfnbolioalt  and  such,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  we  have  no  doubt  they 
are.  The  prefatory  passage  we  allude 
to  is  as  follows : — 

*<  There  are  two  questions  with 
respect  to  legal  ^-mbols;  their  ns- 
iianalUy  and  thdr  age*  The  latter 
is  of  dimcult  decision.  It  has  been  well 
said  that  there  are  three  a^es  in  his- 
tory ;  the  sacredf  the  A^rotc,  and  the 
hunuKh  or  in  other  words,  the  sacer- 
dotal, the  military,  and  the  critical. 
In  the  first  age  law  appears  as  a  sub- 
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stance,  «8  ed  itmnorable  syinbol ;  in 
the  second  as  an  act ;  in  the  third  as  an 
intention.  Bat  eenerallf  one  nation 
expresses  strongly  but  one  of  these 
three.  Thus  among  Asiatic  people, 
India  represents  the  sacred  age,  Persia 
the  heroic  age,  and  Judea  the  human 
or  critical  age.'*  (Our  readers  wiQ 
Ihink  this  last  a  strange  assertion,  but 
Mons.  Michelet  invariablj  supposes 
that  those  who  read  his  works  nave 
gone  through  the  same  train  of  thought 
as  himself;  and  Aerefbre  noting  down 
its  results,  he  cares  not  to  indicate  the 
process  by  which  he  has  reached  them.) 

■*  It  is  not  easy  always  to  determine 
to  what  age  a  symbol  should  be  refer- 
red. One  may  generally  recognise 
clearly  enough  a  sacerdotal  or  heroic 
efaaracter ;  but  rarely  can  one  assign 
dates  to  symbols.  Their  origin  was 
so  natural  and  so  necessary  tluit  they 
seemed  to  have  existed  always.  Whilst 
ther  were  in  use  they  were  unregarded, 
and  as  soon  as  they  became  obsolete, 
they  were  forgotten.  But  that  which 
renders  it  especially  difficult  to  fix  the 
age  of  symbols,  is  that  such  a  particu- 
lar symbol,  such  a  poetic  fact  which 
might  naturally  be  attributed  to  a  very 
ancient  epoch,  n  discovered  in  modern 
barbarism.  In  the  East  especially,  it 
is  impossible  to  fix  the  period  in  which 
ther  originated.  Five  hundred  years 
before  our  era,Xerxes  was  in  love  with 
a  tree  and  decked  it  with  bracelets, 
whilst,  during  the  last  century.  Nadir 
Shah  whipped  a  tree  till  he  had  found 
a  treasure  which  had  been  stolen  under 
its  shade.  Which  of  these  two  ihcts 
is  the  most  ancient  in  its  orinn  t 
**  We  have  studied  the  Juriaical  sym- 
bd  under  the  two  points  of  view,  of 
its  ase  and  its  nationality,  which  di- 
versify it  infinitely.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  variety  may  be  discovered, 
unity  predominates,  it  is  an  imposing 
spectacle  to  find  the  principal  lep;al 
symbols  common  to  all  countnes, 
throughout  all  ages. 

"  In  truth,  to  one  who  considers 
not  the  human  race  as  the  great  family 
of  God,  there  is  in  those  multitudinous 
voices,  out  of  hearing  of  each  other, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  respond  each 
to  each  from  the  Indus  to  the  Thames 
in  reciprocating  sounds,  wherewithal 
to  dismay  the  intelligence,  to  strike 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  man  with  con- 
sternation. 

"Transporting   was   the  emotion 
which  I  mysdf  experienced,  when,  for 


the  first  time,  I  heard*  this  tmiversal 
acclaim.  Unlike  the  sceptic  Mon- 
taigne, who  so  curiously  ferrited  oat 
the  customs  of  different  nations  to  de- 
tect their  moral  discordancies,  1  have 
found  a  consentaneous  harmony  among 
them  all.  A  sensible  miracle  has 
arisen  beibre  me.  My  little  existence 
of  the  moment  has  seen  and  touched 
the  eternal  communion  of  the  humiD 
race. 

••  Fraternity  of  nations,  fraternity  of 
ideas,  I  distingui^Aied  them  both  in  the 
analogy  of  symbols.  All  is  derived 
ftom  a  remote  antiquity  ;  aU  baa  a 
common  source.  Ideas  the  most 
diverse  in  their  developeroe&ts  appear- 
ed before  me  identic  at  their  birUi.  I 
saw  arise  from  the  same  chanonel  dl 
the  rivers  which,  reaching  the  lev^ 
of  their  embanlnnent,  sepmrated  and 
branched  out  over  the  earth.  «  Omnia 
sub  macna  labentia  flumma  term.' " 

M.  Michelet  is  certainly  a  man  very 
highly  endowed.Leamedjand  devotii^ 
his  life  to  laborious  research,hi8  fanajp- 
nation  and  enthusiasm  seems  to  derive 
aliment  from  studieswhich  usually  tane 
and  sober  the  most  ardent  minds.  The 
mdst  prosaic  facts,  the  most  arid  de- 
tails, are  ignited  by  his  fiLncy,and  ahoot 
forth  the  most  beautiful  and  spiritual 
meanings.  We  believe  that  if  M. 
Michelet  bad  been  bom  in  any  other 
country  than  France,  he  would  have 
been  a  very  great  poet  He  has  written 
three  volumes  of  a  History  of  Prance^ 
which  in  its  conception  and  execntioii 
is  one  grand  chant  of  heroic  poetir. 
His  history  may  be  fbe  worse  in  the 
common  estimation  (though  we  will 
not  say  it  is),  for  the  hWh  raised  strain 
of  animation  in  which  it  is  written,  but 
certainly  the  genius  of  the  author  b 
shown  to  be  unsuitable  to  his  task. 
We  will  say  the  same  with  reference 
to  the  work  before  us.  We  do  net 
mean,  however,  to  affirm  that  an  ima- 
gination and  a  heart  susceptive  of 
ready  kindlings  should  not  belong  to 
the  historian  and  the  philosopher. 
We  would  maintain  the  contrary  pro- 
position stoutly.  But  we  brieve  we 
discern  in  M.  Michelet  such  an  ascen- 
dency of  the  imaginative  fecultiesthat 
every  subject  which  he  touches  be- 
comes at  once  etherialized ;  it  loses  its 
common-place,  matter-of-fect,  substan- 
tial reality,  and  is  converted,  as  it 
were,  into  a  vision  or  a  pageant 
Now  this  kind  of  optical  illusion  is 
what  in  a  real  poem  we  expect  to  be 
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entertained  with ;  but  in  a  philosophic 
enquiry,  or  a  historic  narrative,  we 
resist  it  indignantly  as  an  imposition. 
ThGtk  acain  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
our  autn<»  is  terribly  infected  with  the 
German  mysticism.  This  is  the  vice 
that  blights  and  defaces  all  his  works, 
and  deuuuds  him  of,  or  at  least  greatly 
diminishes,  his  popularity.  It  is  the 
plague-spot  on  his  intellect,  and  till  he , 
lurries  or  bums  it  out  be  can  never  do 
ustice  to  his  own  great  capacities. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  so  eiu* 
dite  and  accomplished  as  M.  Michelet 
never  writes  without  having  ideas  in 
his  mind  which  are  tolerably  diatioct 
to  himself;  to  his  readers,  however, 
his  conceptions  are  often  very  dim  and 
very  distant.  We  profess,  for  instance, 
not  to  ooooprehena  the  following  pas- 
sage : — **  The  Creator  made  man  uke 
himself  that  is  to  say,  a  creator.  Man 
also  creates  his  own  image.  A  symbol 
himself  he  is  the  creator  of  symbols." 
H^re  is  anoth^  passage  of  the  like 
kind.  The  meaning  of  the  writer 
when,  after  a  brown  study,  we  think 
we  are  about  to  apprehend  it,  **  tenucs 
vanescit  in  auras.^'  **  Abraham,"  he 
says,  ^  was  the  ancestor  of  that  agri- 
cultural people  who  afterwards  divided 
Jodea  amon^  their  twelve  tribes.  The 
two  races  of  shepherds  and  agricul- 
turists betrayed  early  the  mutual  anti- 
pathy which  ever  held  them  at  vari- 
ance. It  broke  out  between  the  two 
brothers,  Isaac  and  Ishmael,  the  Jew 
and  the^Arab,  the  agriculturist  and  the 


shepherd.  From  this  source  also 
sprung  the  wars  between  the  Egyp- 
tians and  the  Hycsos,  that  long  and 
obstinate  struggle  of  which  £gypt  has 
perpetuated  the  memory  by  one  of  ths 
mat  temples  of  Thebes.  The  shep* 
herd  is,  in  fact,  in  the  eyes  of  the  uu 
borer,  a  vagabond,. an  enemy,  a  sacri- 
legious person.  He  respects  not  ths 
earth,  the  sacred  earth  which  drii^ 
the  sweat  of  man,  and  gives  him  bread 
to  eat.  The  laborer  is  wedded  \a  the 
earth ;  he  is  her  legitimate  husband; 
the  shepherd  is  her  faithless  loirsr* 
The  laborer  feeds  on  her  grain  and 
fruits ;  his  laborious  and  innocent  lift 
is  not  at  the  expense  of  other  living 
creatures.  The  shepherd  lives  on 
desth ;  he  eats  flesh,  he  drinks  blood, 
he  loves  war,  and  fears  not  to  shed  the 
blood  of  his  brother."  What  a  pity  it 
is  that  the  signification  of  this  extract^ 
of  which  we  fimcy  we  have  a  giunpss 
full  of  beauty,8houid  be  1^  ansmgiots/ 
We  intend  shortly  to  call  the  atteiu 
tion  of  our  readers  to  M.  Michelet's 
History  of  France,  when  we  shall  he 
aUe  to  exhibit  his  powens  in  a  light 
which  will  command  high  admiration. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  have  in 
this  paper  exhausted  jail  that  can  be 
said  in  dispraise  or  disparamnsot  ef 
that  gentXeaaan's  workk  When  we 
return  to  them  again  we  shall  have  the 
more  pleasant  task  of  settingforth  their 
merits  much  more  prominent^  than 
we  have  been  able  todo  on  the  pressat 
occasion.* 
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PmcuB,  we  bdiere  it  was  —  as 
umal  we  forgot  the  words-^who  liken- 
edthe  state  of  the  land,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of— you  know  how— the  Athenian 
Touth,  to  a  year  without  a  spring. 
Such  a  year  has  been  this  of  ours ;  for 
laafloso  were  April  and  May,  and 
birds'-nests  were  visible  in  h^ge, 
bush,  and  tree  well  nigh  on  to  the  very 
middle  of  June.  Yet  the  birds  sang 
away  among  the  buds  as  vemallT  as 
we  remember  them  ever  to  have  done 
in  shadowiest  covert  hid  in  earliest 
season ;  and^earless  intheirlhmiliarity 
with  human  faces,  so  clothed  the  bare 
boughs  with  the  music,  that  nothing 
was  seen  or  felt  of  winter  in  the  jo- 
cund groves.  Summer  came  one  nif^ht 
from  Heaven  to  earth ;  and  nuMmmg 
beheld  her  all  at  once,  in  all  her 
riory,  seeming  as  if  she  did  not  miss 
ner  sister,  or  remember  that  such  a 
creature  had  been  wont  to  hail  her 
descent,  and  linger  with  her  awhile 
delighted  in  their  common  bowers. 
Alasl  we  fear  that  though  *«  beau- 
tiful exceedingly,"  Summer  has  no 
heart.  No  heart!  oh!  say  it  not— 
with  those  still  smiles  asleep  on  the 
woods  —  those  tender  shadows  as  of 
nief  and  pity  on  the  mountains— 
Uiat  gloom  over  yon  abyss,  solemn 
and  sacred  as  the  grave.  Sheloveth 
our  earth  and  us— and  how  reluctant- 
ly has  she  been  preparing— for  a  whole 
month— to  take  without  utterance  her 
last  farewell.  Gone !  nor  haply  may  our 
eyes  ever  see  her  more.  So  seems  to 
say  Autumn  with  die  first  melan- 
choly rustle  of  her  yet  unfallen  leaves 
embrowninff  all  the  clifb  from  Roslin 
Chapel  to  the  Caves  of  Hawthornden. 
••  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf  "  we  love 
not  now  to  look  on  as  we  did  of  yore 
—  for  a|;e  shrinks  from  sights  that 
youth  reioiced  in— and  the  sense  of 
beauty  then  dares  not  to  delight  in  em- 
blems of  decay.  Nor  shrink  we  from 
them  in  a  mere  selfish  fear ;  for  love, 
though  stronger  than  death,  seeks  not 
to  gaze  on  images  of  death  even  in 
insensate  things,  and  shuts  its  eyes 
with  a  shudder  on  what  was  once  so 
lovely  in  the  splendor  —  better  able 
to  endure  the  utter  lifelessness  of  the 
winter  woods ! 

Yet  October  cannot  justly  be  called 
a  winter  month— and  we  acknowledge 


it  is  oftmi  the  merriest  month  of  aH  the 
year.  We  are  almost  sorry  that  we 
have  come  into  town— end  purnose 
for  several  Saturdays  and  Saturaap 
to  ruralize  —  nay,  in  our  new  pea- 
jacket  we  shall  not  dread  to  beard 
November  himself— and  we  need  not 
tell  our  Auncient  of  the  Glen  thai, 
if  we  be  spared,  we  shall  hear  hit 
Christmas  fire  **go  roaring  up  hh 
chimney  wide,''  and  take  our  piurt  is 
^e  Christmas  carols.  Since,  then, 
October  is  a  merry  month,  let  Magi 
too  be  merry, -^and  the  readers  d 
Maga ;  nor  shall  we  be  sad  but  fdad 
to  know,  that  with  shout  and  hoOov 
all  younkers  whom  old  Christopber 
loveth  out-or-in-doors  are  making  roof 
or  welkin  ring.  We  shall  listen  amoog 
the  solitary  mountains  of  our  soul  to 
the  sofleneil  echoes— still  ourselves  at 
a  stone— 4>ut  like  a  dodder'd  oak  quick . 
not  dead— and  the  power,  though  not 
the  joy  of  life,  yet  strong  in  its  heart 

Ana  there  are  OubTwo  Vasu! 
with  our  forefinger  could  we  write 
their  names  on  the  dust  on  their  lids— 
Clio— EuTEKTB.  What!  have  Qui 
Two  Yasbs  lidsl  And  why  not— as 
well  as  your  Two  Byes?  We  fofgct 
which  is  which — and  shall  be  mista- 
king Mirth  for  Melancholy,  Melan- 
choly for  Mirth.  No  great  mistake 
either — ^for  they  like  to  change  plaoesi 
and  how  often  stand  they  side  by 
side! 

Rumors  have  reached  our  ean 
that  the  drawing  of  our  Lottery  in 
Miux^h  wasnota  fair  one — that  we  were 
partial— and  selected  our  favorites— 
Dringing  to  light  none  but  pets.  The 
duu^^  1^  false  as  Erebus-^or  Chance 
was  presiding  goddess — and  who  ever 
heatdof  her  naving  been  actuated  by 
selfish  considerations  1  But  q)eak  of 
the  printer's  devil,  and  he  appears. 
Now,  Beelzebub,  beire  your  arm  to  the 
elbow,  and  alternately  skim  the  sur- 
fiice,  and  dip  deep.  You  really  ought 
to  wash  your  hands  twice  in  tne  three 
years— but  next  titiie  you  will  have  to 
scrape.  **  What  awful  pa wa^  prophede 
of  your  end  I" 

Here,  as  you  are  a  sinner,  ScmnelB. 
Our  excellent  friend  The  Atlas  re* 
primanded  us  for  saying  that  we 
knew  no  sonnets  of  the  day*  afier 
Wordsworth's,  superior  to  some— nay 
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many  of  **The  Sketcher's"— taunt-  skies,  for  he  is  a  star— and  we  shouU 

ing  us  with  having  praised  them  so  be  happy  to  see  him  shining  in     s 

because  he  belonged  to  the  Clique,  place,  in  that  unoccupied  part  of  the 

Not  00;   we  may  be  mistaken,  but  region  close  to  the  south  of  our  Tail 

such  is  our  unbiassed  judgment — and  But  Vhose  are  the  Sonnets  1  Chap 

we  are  confident  that,  would  he  but  man's — and  him — albeit  of  our  Cliqw- 

read  them  all,  our  critic,  whom  we  t.  e.  (Constellation — our  Atlantean  cri- 

highly  esteem,  though  his  name  we  tic  allows  us  to  laud.    Let  us  knon 

know  not,  would  think  of  them  as  we  by  return  of  post  what  you  think » 

dOb  and  retract  his  sarcasm.    Clique  them — to  us  they  seem  very  fine  ia- 

18  not  the  right  word— it  should  have  4^d— original  in  conception  andi  i 

been  Constellation.    He  is  not  **  of  execution  felicitous, 
ours ;"  and  yet  we  praise  him  to  the 


80NNBT8. 

BT  M.  J.  CHAPIUN. 

I. 

Mute  is  the  Minstrel's  wonder-moving  shell ! 
But  while  his  weeping  friends  and  lovers  lay 
In  the  lone  sanctuary  his  honor'd  clay, 

The  stricken  world  reverberates  his  kneU. 

Closed  is  the  life  he  spent  in  doing  well — 
He  that  most  loved  nis  kind  has  pass'd  away 
To  that  unchanffine  clime  and  cloudless  dav, 

Where  in  the  Lord's  light  the  Redeemed  dwell. 

Around  his  memory  grow  unfading  bays ; 

He  needs  no  pyramid  of  brass  or  stone ; 
The  mighty  maker  lives  in  his  own  lays, 

The  world's  love,  and  his  nation's  benison ; 
^  Add  to  the  ndme  of  noblest  bard  this  praise, 

The  noblest  patriot  of  old  Caledon. 

n. 
Hush'd  is  the  Shepherd*s  voice  that  often  woke 

The  ffladsome  echoes  of  sweet  Yarrow-dale ! 

But  Beauty  soft  and  lifonhood  sfem  shall  fail 
The  glorious  land,  ne'er  bent  to  tyrant's  yoke ; 
The  fox  shall  litter  and  the  raven  croak 

In  Norland  Athens ;  waeful  weir  and  bale 

Shall  sweep  the  mountain  and  deform  the  vale. 
Before  his  name  be  lost  to  Scotia's  folk. 

Bonny  Eilmeny !  is  he  now  with  thee 
In  Paery  land,  afar  from  haunts  of  men  ? 

Or  is  the  tuneful  Swain  with  Marv  Lee, 
Of  heaven's  vast  orb  a  happy  denizen  ? 

Our  Ettrick  Shepherd's  ^ne !  long  it  may  be 
Ere  Doric  pipe,  like  his,  be  heard  again. 

m. 
Look  how  from  ponder  Mountain's  rocky  urns 

The  frolic  springs  leap  out  on  every  sidfe ; 
,    Now  to  the  fall  their  silver  currents  glide ; 
A  foaming  cataract  now,  down-thund'rtDg,  spurns 
The  rocks  below ;  and  now  a  river  turns 

Throu{;b  glen,  dell,  flowery  field,  with  gentle  tide : 

in  various  moods  no  less  diversifi^ed 
Was  sportive,  fiery,  headstrong,  gentle  Burns, 
no.  48 
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While  against  tyranny  his  fierce  notes  rung. 

Loud  was  he  as  the  trumpet's  call  to  slaughter ; 
When  his  wild  harp  his  hymns  to  Nature  flung, 

Fitful  and  sweet  as  Music  over  water ; 
.  And  when  of  Beauty's  rosy  charms  he  sung. 

Soft  as  the  tones  of  Aldyn's  loveliest  daughter. 

IV. 

When  England's  Morning  Star  of  song  was  set. 
Ere  Spenser's  Queen  was  born,  out  of  the  drear 
Two  Stars  as^dended  the  dim  hemisphere ; 

When  the  two  Roses,  in  one  blossom  met. 

Twined  with  the  Thistle's  rubious  coronet, 
Those  Northern  lights  in  glory  did  app^. 
Like  Anfi;els  springing  from  a  sepulchre. 

Their  Brigntneas  streaming  up  through  Night's  deep  jet 

Dun'nar  and  Douglas !  yours  it  was  to  nurse 
The  new-born  flame  of  song  through  weal  and  woe ; 

Ye  made  your  country  glorious  with  your  verse, 
E'en  when  she  droop'd  for  Flodden's  overthrow ; 

Wherefore  the  grateful  Muses  reimburse 
Your  toil  with  love  that  makes  your  fame  still  grow. 

V. 

It  is  a  glorious  thine  to  feel  secure : 

In  s<nitude  or  'mid  the  world's  rude  din 

Against  all  fears  to  be  sustain'd  within ; 
To  make  sweet  music  of  thoughts  just  and  pure. 
While  we  regard  those  ills  we  must  endure 

As  roots  from  which  immortal  joys  begin, 

Recovered  from  the  soil  of  mortal  Sin 
By  Him,  whose  banner  is  our  coverture: 

Glorious  to  see  things  as  they  are,  and  stand 

On  Truth's  serenest  hill-top,  far  above 
Tiie  mists  of  Error,  where  o'er  shifting  sand 

The  uneasy  travellers  in  mazes  move, 
While  from  our  Pisgah  we  behold  the  land 

Of  Promise,  bright  with  God's  eternal  love. 

VI. 

Lamented  Youth  1  so  frank  and  brave !  so  young. 
So  suddenly  cut  ofl"!  one  moment  here. 
The  next  in  the  vast  realm  of  Hades  drear ! 

Fall'n  like  a  bud,  by  cruel  violence  wrung 

From  the  green  stem  to  which  its  sweetness  clung. 
What  blighted  forms  for  thee  Woe's  livery  wear. 
How  many  hopes  lie  wither'd  on  thy  bier, 

How  many  hearts  are  by  thy  death  unstnmg ! 

But  thy  dear  kin,  true  to  the  Christian  creed. 
Grieve  without  murmurs,  in  their  sorrow  wise 

Not  without  hope  their  bruited  bosoms  bleed ; 
Earth  they  resign,  and  turn  to  purer  skies. 

Believing  they  shall  see  their  broken  Reed 
Reflourish,  like  a  Palm,  in  Paradise. 

Curious  coincidence !    In  the  self,  many  years  ago— perhaps  six-Hiay 

same  paw  another  series  of  Sonnets  we  suspect  nnore  than  six— there  9f' 

by  another  hand— with  the  signature  peered  in  Bfiaga  some  Sonneti  od  tbe 

R.  W.  H »  from  Leeds.    A  good  Giant's  Causeway,  which  we  suppoied 
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— ^without  an^  assignable  reason— to 
have  been  written  by  the  late  Michael 
T.  Sadler.  A  note  appended  to  these 
informs  ns  that  those  were  from  the 
same  pen^-and  we  only  wonder  what 
the  writer  can  have  meant  by  abstain- 
ing for  so  many  years  from  Maga's 
loving  and  chaste  embrace.  Such 
conduct  is  alike  culpable  and  incom« 
prehensible ;  and  we  trust  that,  in  fu- 
ture^ he  will  be  more  regular  and  as- 
siduous in  his  dSevotrs.  We— old,  chair- 
ridden  Christopher  North— thank  him 
from  our  hearts — for  taking  us  alon^ 
with  him  in  his  flights — like  a  tomtit 
between  an  eagle's  wings.  If  it  were 
not  for  that  everlasting — we  beg  par- 
don —  immortal  Wordsworth  —  the 
Lakes,  and  all  that  belong  to  them, 
would  be  our  own— ^'ure  divino — for 
we  are  the  heir  apparent  to  the 

**  Sole  King  ol  rocky  Camberland.'* 

But  WordsworA  never  will — never 
can  die ;  and  so  we  shall  be  cheated 
out  of  our  due  dominion.  We  cannot 
think  this  fatherly  treatment  of  such  a 
son — and  yet  in  our  loftiest  moods  of 


filial  reverence  we  have  heard  our- 
sehes  exclaiming,  while 

"  ibe  Cataract  of  Lodorc 
Peal*d  to  our  orisons/' 

O  King !  live  for  ever ! 

Therefore,  with  the  fear  of  the  Ex- 
cursion before  our  eyes,  we  took  to 
prose,  to  numerous  prose— ay,  though 
we  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  to 
prose  as  numerous  as  any  verse— and 
sprewed  such  scenes 

"As  Savage  Rosa  dasfa'd,  or  learned  Poos- 
sin  drew." 

Here  an  English  lake— there  a  Scot- 
tish loch — till  Turner  grew  jealous, 
and  Thomson  flung  his  brush  at  one  of 
his  own  unfinished  mountains.  When 
lo!  a  miracle]  Creative  of  grandeur 
in  his  very  despair,  he  stood  astonished 
at  the  cliji  that  came  prerupt  from  his 
canvass,  and  christened  itself  ^  the 
Eagle's  Eyrie,"  as  it  frowned  serenely 
upon  the  sea  maddening  in  a  foamy 
circle  at  its  inaccessible  feet. 

But  let  that  pass— and  now  for  the 
sonnets. 


SOmiBTS  WRITTBN  AllOZfO  THB  MOUNTAIN  SCENBBY  OF  COMBERLAND. 


Ye  mountain  surges !  mimic  mountain  main ! 

How  on  each  other  do  ye  seem  to  roll  t 

How  doth  one  pulse  your  every  sweep  control ! 
While  bursts  from  crest  to  crest  your  booming  strain ! 
The  tempest-rack  drives  on  its  thundering  train. 

And  wakes  your  countless  outcries  with  its  crash ; 

While  melted  into  torrents  on  ye  dash 
As  though  a  real  ocean !    Now  again 
Is  hush^  the  furious  elemental  dint ! 

Ye  stand,  like  Adamants,  in  column'd  piles 
With  chiserd  fluting  and  unfolded  tintr— 

Or  like  a  warrior  ffuard  in  concave  files, 
With  heart  of  iron  ana  with  face  of  flint. 

Prelecting  beauty  shrined  in  these  soft  lakes  and  isles ! 


Ye  are  not  one  alike !    In  fork  and  fell,— 

With  spire  and  dome, — ^ye  climb  your  way  above,     * 

As  tho'  in  emulation  proud  ye  strove 
To  spurn  most  distant  each  retiring  dell ! 
Lightnings  have  scathed  your  peaks,  but  could  not  quell 

Your  giant  mass !    However  fierce  the  storm. 

With  plastic  power  it  varied  every  form. 
And  moulded  to  detail  this  spectacle  ! 
And  were  this  all,  how  noble  ^twere  to  gaze,  • 

To  call  each  height  by  its  own  rank  and  shape, 
While  with  a  rising  joyance  of  amaze 

We  saw,  as  sudden  pass  and  gorge  might  gape, 
A  scale  to  try  where  still  in  richer  blaze 

Earth  shoots  sublime  to  Heaven's  blue  waves  her  lofUest  cape ! 
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in. 
But  Ye  are  more !  the  monuments  of  power, — 

Taping  the  soul's  best  attributes  of  mi^ht. 

Like  jou,  most  native  to  celestial  light 
Which  ye  reflect  through  day's  eztremest  hour ! 
And  when  in  wreaths  of  haze  your  summits  lour, 

Ye  speak  of  mystic  and  eternal  things, 

Mingling  with  heaven  on  those  solemn  wings, 
As  if  to  its  most  fearful  point  ye*d  tower ! 
Ye  tell  of  God !  The  mountains  may  depart,^- 

The  hills  remove, — ^how  moveless  is  His  throne ! 
Forth  from  their  searchless  seats  the  voids  may  start,— 

His  love  would  fill  the  void  Itself  alone  ! 
Your  strength  is  His !  He  stamps  your  symbol-art. 

And  writes  it  on  your  tablets  of  unmouldering  stone ! 

lY. 

lly  soul  swells  through  you  !  On  you  live  once  more^— 

Whether  in  flowmg  outline  ye  dispread. 

Or  heave  on  high  the  thunder-riAed  head, — 
The  awful  chronicles  of  sacred  yore,— 
When  kindred  summits  of  another  shore, 

Through  all  their  grandest  character  of  range. 

Exposed  Redemption's  History  wondrous  strange ! 
Why  didst  thou  shake  to  centre,  Sinai>oar? 
Upon  thy  terraced  platform,  Zion !  rose 

The  great  vTehovah's  fix'd  and  loved  abode. 
And  there  where  Carmel  still  in  beauty  blows, 

Was  re-establish'd  the  eternal  code ! 
Tabor  rejoice !— O  Calvary !  what  throes 

Are  thine !  Fair  Olivet,  from  thee  ascends  our  God  t 

V. 

Ye  to  me  always  were  a  life  intense ! 

My  youth  disported  on  your  cliffs  at  ease, — 

My  cheek  uniurrow'd  then !  flush'd  in  your  breeze } — 
While  infancy  reposed  'neath  your  defence^ 
Still  would  mine  eye  trace  out  the  uplands  whence 

Ye  left  our  nether  earth,  and  then  combined 

With  your  proud  barriers  other  worlds  behind, 
The  curtains  of  unknown  magnificence ! 
How  my  mind  teem'd  with  your  sublimity ! 

— Its  trancendental  thoughts  were  then  its  life, — 
And  as  it  wrought  itself  a  passage  free, 

Present  and  past,  like  flow  and  ebb  in  strife, 
Chafbd  up  its  yearnings  to  their  last  degree, 

And  my  heart  strangely  grew  with  feelings  new  and  rife ! 

VI. 

Ye  are -not  strown  in  vain !  Ye  have  a  voice 

Articulate,  sonorous,  often  sweet 

When  silvery  runnels  tinkle,  mix,  and  greet,— 
But  when  ye  overhang  in  beetling  poise. 
And  cataract  from  on  high  shouts  to  rejoice, 

And  the  reverberating  thunder  wakes. 

And  the  deep-groanlng  belted  forest  shakes, — 
Then  with  that  rousing  clang,  that  blitheful  noise, 
Swell  to  the  Lofty  One  your  anthem  peal 

Who  tunes  your  mighty  music !    Low  incline 
Your  heads  where  stateliest  brightest  seraphs  kneel ! 

Thus  pay  the  adoration  all  divine,— 
Plains,  streams,  and  wootls,  with  you  shall  vie  in  zeal, 

Skiddaw,  Helvellyn,  Scawfell,  ye  Great  Chieftain  l^e ! 
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Since  eye  first  rested  on  your  glorious  heaps, 

What  looks  of  youth  and  age,  of  grief  and  joy, 
Have  turn*d  toward  yoo,  nor  found  that  ye  could  cloy — 
And  yet  the  fondest  in  its  burial  sleeps. 
And  irom  its  orbit  the  foul  reptile  creeps ! 

What  awful  changes  roll  on  at  your  base ! 

Nathless  the  turmml  strives  in  vain  to  raze 
Your  rock-foundations,  or  to  bow  your  steeps ! 
For  all  is  else  inconstant— though  it  seem 

Firm  and  trustworthy,  'tis  the  wind  and  cloud : 
And  Hope  is  the  poor  image  of  a  dream— 

The  husbandman  the  empty  air  has  ploughed— 
The  pilgrim  faints  on  the  false  mi  rage-stream — 

And  there  is  only  left  the  grave,  the  bier,  the  shroud ! 

VTII. 

Blest  trance  of  calm !  A  Sabbath  sunset  stays 

With  fondlinff  pleasure  o*er  thee,  mountain  sea, 
Purpling  each  crag,  illumining  each  tree. 
And  on  the  Mere's  soft  banks  and  gentle  bays 
Streaming  a  flush  of  richly  pencilled  rays  ! 
O  sweet  among  thcso  grandeurs  'tis  to  find 
A  little  band  of  Christians  disciplined. 
Teaching  the  echoes  simple  songs  of  praise ! 
For  even  here  is  sin,  and  grief,  und  care. 

Ah,  it  is  not  by>  nature  we  can  rise 
To  Thee  her  God  !    However  bright  and  fair 

This  lovely  outward  world,  the  sinner  flies 
To  surer  refuge,  and  with  humbler  prayer — 

Another  Temple  seeks  where  there  is  Sacrifice  ! 
*•  And  look  through  Nature  up  to  ty's  service,  in  which  they  were  all 
Nature's  God,"  is  one  of  the  noblest  wounded,  and  three  out  of  the  number 
of  lines  :  but  it  is  the  Theist's— the  lost  their  lives.  Had  we  any  influence 
Deist's  creed.  Wiser  still  are  they  who  at  the  Admiralty,  we  should  not  be 
in  the  Book  of  Nature  can  read  the  mute  on  behalf  of  one  who  has  such 
*•  Written  Promise;"  and  such  dis-  claims  on  her  country's  gratitude— and 
cemment  is  humbly  and  reverently  whom  these  papers  prove  to  be  a  lady 
expressed  above  in  the  concluding  of  flne  accomplishments  and  a'*  supe- 
strain,  which  deserves  to  be  called  rior  mind."  Mayhap  our  page  may 
Christian  Poetry.  Assuredly  the  spirit  meet  the  eyes  of  those  whom  such 
breathing  there  is  sincere— and  will  intelligence  may  prompt  to  reward  the 
be  sympathized  with  even  by  such  as  services  of  the  dead  by  kindness  to 
have  not  been  Messed  with  the  same  the  living— and  surely  the  following 
fidth,  and  in  humility  fear  to  call  them-  beautiful  lines  flowed  from  a  heart  in 
selves  believers — how  far  removed  imagination  familiar  with  the  sea. 
from  them  who  in  pride  dare  to  glory  They  are  worthy  of  the  sister  of  those 
in  another  name !  ^ve  gallant  brothers— and  possess  a 

What  delicate  penmanship  !     No   simple  pathos  that  must  touch  every 


mistaking  a  female  hand.  C/harlotte  heart.  We  must  omit  the  notes  from 
Hawkey— the  only  sister— ask  not  Ellis's  Narrative  of  a  Tour  through 
how  we  know  it— of  five  brothers  now  Owyhee,  and  leave  readers  to  under- 
deceased,  each  of  whom  had  the  honor  stand  or  conjecture  of  themselves 
of  distinguishing  himself  in  his  Majes-  some  of  the  allusions. 

A  VIEW  IN  THB  ISLAND  OF  TANNA. 

Sea  wanderers  we,  our  **  wave-worn"  bark 

O'er  many  a  league  of  ocean  past, 
And  many  a  spot  'twas  ours  to  mark. 
Where  ne'er  before  was  anchor  cast. 
.  Lone  creeks  and  bays  our  boats  explored, 
48" 
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Oar  stepc'  were  first  on  many  astrand. 
By  which  our  lonely  ressel  moor'd 

Rode  the  8oh*  vork  of  human  hand ; 
Ours  was  the  f    y  footsteps  seen. 
By  long  lagoo^  and  deep  ravine ! 

At  other  tinges  the  light  canoe 

Issued  from  thickly  shaded  nooks, 
While  its  wild  occupants  would  Tiew, 

With  timid,  and  yet  curious  looks 
Our  hardy  seamen,  whose  bold  eyes 

Sbow'd  as  much  wonder  iHit  no  fear^ 
As  they  stood  gazing  with  surprise 

On  the  war-club,  or.long  light  spear, 
Which  well  its  bearer  knew  to  dart. 
With  aim  unerring,  at  the  heart. 

Paddling  with  skill  his  littfle  proa 

Laden  with  fruit,  the  islander, 
Bearine  aloft  the  plaintin  bough 

His  flag  of  truce,  would  ofl  appear. 
Such  milder  groups  'twas  ours  to  meet, 

'Mid  scenes  so  beautiful  and  lone, 
That  even  their  memory  is  sweet. 

And  cherished  in  our  distant  home : 
And  one  fair  spot  above  tLe  rest, 
Seem'd  mark'd  by  Heaven  to  be  blest. 

It  was  an  island  in  the  far  south  sea. 
The  bread-fruit  and  the  feathery  cocoa-tree 
Hang  their  light  foliage  o'er  the  sparkling  wave. 
Whose  surf  leaps  playfully  its  shores  to  lave, 
Flinging  its  brightness  o'er  the  coral  shoal. 
While  skies  alfbrightness  canopy  the  whole. 

And  close  beside  the  ocean  nature's  hand 
Hath  wove  a  bower  of  trees,  which  circling  stand 
So  thick,  that  on  their  glossy  leaves  the  dew 
Hanes  in  its  freshness  half  the  long  day  through ; 
The  long  unclouded  day^  for  summer's  smile 
Is  given  unceasingly  to  that  fair  isle. 

Beneath  the  shade  in  careless  posture  lay 
An  island  chief,  whose  dark  eye  seem'd  to  stray 
At  tiroes  across  the  ocean's  bounding  foam, 
But  to  return  with  fonder  dances  home. 
And  rest  with  looks  of  tenderness  and  pride 
Oaa  young  maiden  seated  by  his  side. 

The  graceful  Pa-ia  wrapt  its  folds  around 
Her  slender  form,  her  brow  with  flowers  was  bound ; 
And  there  she  sat,  so  beautiful — so  still — 
Can  that  young  bosom  e'er  have  felt  a  chill  1 
Yes,  mark  the  braid  of  black  and  glossy  hair, 
Affectionate  remembrance  bids  her  wear. 

And  that  sweet  feelinjg  makes  her  ever  seek 
The  era  roa  in  a  spirit  meek  ; 
Th4U  found,  she  hopes  she  may  embrace  again 
The  parted  friends  whom  now  she  mourns  in  vain ; 
Yet  she  is  happy,  and  that  passing  shade 
Has  but  her  loveiinese  more  touching  made. 
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Our  onward  coone  soon  bm^  ua  te  airaj , 
ThQ  isle  of  Tanoa  in  the  distance  \9^ ; 
Bright  rose  the  star&— the  undulating  swell 
Which  rock'd  our  parting  vessel      ngled  well 
With  the  last  echoes  of  our  kind  ^  J^rewell.'* 
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With  ^ntle  hand  we  return  the  rest 
of  the  fair  manuscript  to  its  Vase ;  but 
here  is  a  paee  of  delicate  penmauship 
too,  but  difereiit,  and  we  could  ven- 
ture to  quote  it  before  perusal,  so 
charming  the  character  of  the  letters, 
that  look  as  if  they  understood  and 
ielt  what  they  express.  The  verses 
are  by  Archdeacon  Spencer;  copied 
for  us  by  a  lady  of  rank  whom  we 
toow  not  that  we  are  permitted  to 
name. 


mnNIOHT— WRITTEN  AT  BKRMUDA. 

Midnight  is  on  the  earth ! 

Flowers  that  in  darkness  bloom 
Teem  into  odorous  birth 

Beneath  the  solemn  gloom. 
O'er  pnlace  and  o'er  stall 

Her  dewy  curtain  spread, 
Mantles  within  its  pall 

The  crowd  of  living  dead. 

Midnight  is  on  the  sea ! 

A  soft  and  sweet  repose 
Steals  o'er  the  untroubled  lee, 

Noiseless  as  foiling  snows. 
Hush'd  in  their  ocean  caves. 

The  winds  their  sleep  prolong ; 
Or,  rising  to  the  waves, 

Expire  in  dreamlike  song. 

Midnight  is  in  the  heaven ! 

The  planets  of  the  air. 
To  her  as  vassals  given. 

Wander,  and  worship  there  I 
No  sound  comes  from  her  throne, 

Piled  in  those  loAy  skies, 
Calmy  she  broods  upon 

Her  own  sweet  mysteries- 
Yet  in  her  silence  deep 

Their  breathes  a  language  fhiught 
With  spells  to  wake  and  keep 

The  energies  of  thought 
And  on  her  awful  brow 

Strange  characters  appear, 
The  portraiture  to  show 

Of  the  advancing  year. 

Niffht  is  a  fearfiil  book, 
And  on  her  darkling  skies 

Did  seer  and  magi  lode, 
Searching  earui's  destines— 


But  gone  that  dangerous  power 
To  antique  Science  given — 

The  planetary  hour 
Rolls  on — unmark'd  in  Heaven ! 

The  night  is  Mennory's  sphere ; 

In  light  and  shaddw  cast. 
On  her  dim  disk  appear 

The  lost-— the  loved— the  past 
The  fond  ones  of  our  youth 

Hasten'd  to  life's  sad  bourne ; 
Dear  to  the  heart's  deep  truth, 

Dream  we  of  their  return  1 

Ask  of  the  phantoms  pale 

That  haunt  the  hollow  sky ; 
Ask  of  the  fitful  gale 

That  mourns  and  passes  by ; 
Invoke  the  spirits  home 

Unsearchable,  unseen. 
Where  do  the  wanderers  roam  t 

Are  they  as  they  have  been? 

Silence  is  on  the  land. 

No  voice  comes  from  the  sea, 
No  spell  can  reach  thy  strand, 

Thou  dim  Eternity ! 
Fled  like  the  cloudy  rack 

With  morning's  earlv  breath. 
Night  yet  shall  bring  them  back, 

'The  last  late  night  of  Death ! 

What !  another  of  the  same !  No  ; 
from  an  Oxonian—"  The  Martyr  Stu* 
dent"  It  is  a  mistake,  we  fear,  to 
think  that  merit  is  always  modest,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  so,  even  though  the 
writer,  whose  signature  is  somewhat 
uncertain— we  read  it  J.  T.  C. — ^is  of 
Brazen-nose.  His  fears  were  unfound- 
ed. The  lines  were  suggested  by  an 
extract  from  a  MS.  letter,  which  it 

S leases  tis  to  transcribe : — **  A  few 
ours  before  his  death,  a  volume  of 
Dr.  South's  Sermons  was  observed  ly- 
ing open  by  his  bedside,  in  which  he  s 
had  underscored  the  following  pas- 
sages with  a  pencil : — *•  It  is  the  phOo- 
sopherthat  is  pensive,  that  looks  aown- 
wards  in  the  gissture  of  the  mourner. 
It  is  the  open  eye  that  weeps.' — *  But 
study,  it  is  a  weariness  without  exer- 
cise, a  laborious  sitting  still,  that 
wracks  the  inward  and  destroys  Uie 
outward  man,  and  like  a  stronger 
blast  of  lightning,  not  only  melts  the 
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•word  bat  also  consaines  the  scab- 
bard.'' 


THE  MABTTB-STUJIKBT. 

Alas  !  'tis  vain  :— this  wasting  lamp 
(Oil  emblem  of  life*s  fleeting  fire,)  I 

The  trembling  hand^the  brow's  chill 
damp 
Bid  me  from  learning's  task  retire. 

Delusive  Power !  thy  richest  light 
With  pain  o'er  man's  weak  vision 
sweeps ; 

Thj  brightest  rays  distress  our  sight ; 
**  It  is  the  open  eye  that  weeps." 

Why  droops  that  flower  1  alas !  the 
ray 
Which  bade   its   morning    pietals 
spread, 
Made  it,  in  noon's  fierce  heat,  decay, — 
Drank  up  its  moisture,— bow'd  its 
head. 

Are  ikese  the  price  of  wisdom?  These  ? 

This    aching    head,— this    inward 
smart, — 
No  rest  by  night, — by  day  no  ease, — 

This  anguish  of  the  fainting  heart? 

But  hence  such  thought!   who  that 
have  tasted 
The  streams  that  from  thy  fountain 
flow, 
Though  dimn'd    his  eye,— his   form 
though  wasted, 
But  thirsts  still  deeper  draughts  to 
know? 

Health  may  have  fled ;— but  without 
thee, 
Health  were  to  him   a  thankless 
boon  ;— 
Wealth  may  have  perish'd  too  ;— yet 
he 
Craves  for  thy  lasting  wealth  alone. 

Still  keep*  thy  seat  through  coming 
years 
Where  silent  Isis  pours  his  waves: — 
Where  Wolscy's  tower  its  form  up- 
rears. 
High  o'er  the  walls  which  Cher  well 
laves. 

And  ye,  who  in  fiur  Oxford's  vole 
Shall  live,— forget,  while  yon  glad 
bell 

Sounds  on  the  passing  eviening.gale, 
It  sounds  the  Martyr-Student's  knell. 


Bcelaebub,  ro^  boy,  CSod  of  Hies 
though  you  be,  'tis  not  fiur  to  sleep 
with  your  mouth  open,  and  we  de- 
voutly trust  that  blue-l>ottle  will  give 
your  Infernal  Majesty  the  colic  Snor- 
ing !  you  look  as  if  your  design  was 
to  get  yourself  superseded ;   but  the 
sole  consequence  of  your  aonwxiikncv 
will  be  the  stoppage  of  your  quarter^ 
salary— so  no  more  shamming  Abra- 
ham,   but    be   up  and  doing^more 
manuscript     There,   sir,  read   Hnt^ 
spunkily — and  by  all  your  hopes  of 
but  er  and  brimstone,  don't  stutter  aod 
shame  Dr.  Browster.  Know,  Bub,  thst 
this  song  of  Silenus  is  by  J.  A.  of 
Wadham  College,  Oxford,  and  as  be 
may  be  one  of  the  examining  maslen 
when'  you  go  up  for  your  little-go,  if 
YOU  spoil  it  by  your  elocution  you  maj 
lav  your  account  with  being  plucked. 
We  suspect  that  he  is  the  same  J.  A 
that  took  the  Newdigate  a  year  or 
two  ago — but  won't  l^  positive.    By 
the  way,  this  year's  Newdigate— tte 
Gipsies— by  Mr.  Stanley,  song  <^  the 
new  Bishop  of  Nerwich^s  a  remarkable 
composition — the     best     prize-poem 
since  Heber's  Palestine.    Mind  your 
emphasis. 

SOIIG  OF  SILEHTTS. 

The  merry  stars  are  glancing 
Through  the  black  shadows  of  the 

waving  boughs ; 
The  merry  dews  come  dancing 
Thickly  upon  my  ivy-crowned  brows ; 
This  quaint  dell  is  dark  and  deep  ; 
But  old  Silenus  will  not  sleep. 
The  downy  bats,  in  mazy  rings, 
Wheel  through  the  twilight  on  their 

noiseless  wings. 
And  the  ivied  owls  salute 
The  peeping  moon   with  answeiinf 

hoot; 
All  besides  is  hush'd  and  mute. 
The    peeping    moon — ^ha,    ha  !— she 

shines 
Through  the  mists  and  through  the 

pines, 
Between  the  peaks  of  Msenalus. 
I  have  watch'd  her  shining  thus 
When  she  came  to  sport  and  toy 
With  the  dreamy  Latmian  boy, 
When  all  the  Dryads  and  the  Fawxv 
Slept  on  the  flower  empurpled  lawna: 
But  old  Silenus  did  not  sleep, 
Albeit  he  had  drunken  deep. 

lacche,  oh,  lacche !  through  all  my 
glowing  veins 
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The  genial  fire  of  inspiration  reigns  : 
Wak^,  wake,  ye  Jocund  strains  ! 
When  Harmonia  was  wed,  a  banquet 

was  spread 
Under  the  cliffs  of  Citheeron. 
There  the  Olympians,  in  number  un- 

number'd, 
Radiant  in  beauty,  w^th  raiment  un* 

cumber'd, 
Flock'd    to  the  festival— sofUy   re- 

dining 
In  the  deep  forest,  whose  dim  leaves 

were  sniaing 
With  light  that  outstream'd  from  that 

darling  array. 
There  sat  in  glory  the  young  god  of 

day. 
And  Juno  Uie  queenlike,  and  Venus 

divine, 
And  the  joyous  lords  of  war  and  of 

wine, 
And  the  Sire  sublime,  with  his  awful 

brows, 
And  Hermes  bland,  with  his  crafty 

glance. 
And  the  man-god  crowned  with  pop- 
lar boughs. 
And  Dis,  with   his  gloomy  counte- 
nance. 
And  the  Grod  of  the  sea,  and  his  god- 
dess too, 
With  her  wily  ^yes  of  violet  blue. 
And  all  the  powers  of  the  woods  and 

waves 
From   glimmering  glens  and     sea- 

wash'd  caves, 
Naiads  and  Dryads,  and  Sylvans  and 

Fawns, 
All  on  the  turf  of  the  sloping  lawns, 
Eound  about  in  a  circle  sate ; 
The  woods,  in  amphitheatral  state, 
Uprear'd  a  wall  or  verdurous  gloom    ' 
Around  that  roofless  banquet-room. 
Nieh  overhead,  in  a  piny  copse, 
I  slept  on  one  c^  the  mountain  tops, 
And  long  had  slept,  as  is  my  use, 
But  that  the  odor,  subtle  and  bland, 
Which  everv  where  the  eods  diffusei 
Came  like  a  breeze  from  Sio  spicy  land 
Imbathingthe  sense  in  nectarean  dews; 
It  floated)  it  streamed  through  the  fo- 
rest wide, 
And  all  that  had  withered  was  vivified, 
Av,  even  the  bells  of  the  tiny  flowers 
That  had  drooped  to  death  in  its  deep- 

est  bowers. 
I  leapt  at  once  into  lifb  and  sense. 
When  I  felt  its  quickening  influence— 


E^p  down  bdow  through  a  haze  of 

light 
That  wonderous  wassail  met  my  siffht 
I  seized  my  flute— and  the  mighty 

strain 
Fell  on  their  ears  like  a  distant  rain. 
And  1  heard  through  the  air  tibat  float- 
ed between  us, 
^Listen,  oh,  listen,  ^tls  the  song   of 

Silenus  I^* 
And  as  I  changed  the  stops,  I  paused 
To  watch  the  passions  my  strain  had 

caused. 
Once  when  I  sang  of  a  race  sublime 
Who  were  elder   than   Death   and 

stronger  than  Time, 
And  of  a  Titan  chain'd  to  a  rock. 
The  Sire  seem'd  stmck  with  a  thunder- 
shock. 
And  when  I  sang  of  the  impious  wars, 
Bacchus  look'd  stern,  and  so  did  Mars ; 
Only  Alcides  proudly  smiled, 
AndJuno  seemed  more  than  reconciled. 
When  I  changed  my  note,  and  in  soft- 
er strain 
Spake  of  love  and  his  silken  chain. 
And  of  the  souls  that  chain  had  bound, 
Venus  blush'd,  and  Diana  frown'd— 
I  felt  not  the  frown,  but  that  lovely 

blush 
Made  the  hot  blood  to  my  old  heart 

gush. 
I  dropt  my  reed,  and  downward  le^ 
Through  the  steep  fbrest — what  then 

befell. 
How  I  feasted,  and  where  I  slept 
On  that  glad  night,  I  will  not  tell. 
Already  the  moon  from  the  midnight 

sky 
Seems  to  look  down  with  an  angry 

eye. 
Fear  not,  Diana,  my  song  is  over. 
Away,  away,  lo  thy  Latmian  lover. 

Not  every-day  kind  of  poetry  ikat^ 
Beelzv,  and  your  elocution  has  done 
it  jusuce.  Wet  vour  whistle  from  the 
spout  of  the  kettle— we  know  voulike 
it  hot  and  h6t  Now  hearus  read^three 
pleasant  epigrams  from  the  Greek  by 
William  Meleaj^r  Hav.  Some  peo- 
ple will  have  it  that  he  is  no  less  a 
personage  than  Christopher  North — 
but  the  lads  of  the  Edinburgh  Aca- 
demy know  better — and  so  does  the 
Rector,  Archdeacon  Williams,  who, 
were  we  Prime  Minister,  should  be  the 
next  Bishop* 
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•ATTBUS. 
'11  KoXdw  it  6mfn>mi     k»  r.  X* 

Ay — 'tis  a  goodly  sight — ^those  verdant  bays 

Whose  roots  are  watered  by  the  silver  rill 
Which  'neath  the  glade's  far-spreading  greenery  strays — 

In  whose  deep  foliage  Zephyr  sports  at  will : 
To  the  way-faring  man  a  safe  retreat. 
From  thirsty  from  labor,  and  the  noon-tide  heat ! 

LEONIDAS  OF  TABENTUM. 
^l^aXoi  hnity^^  «iy*f— r.  r,  X. 
THB  GOAT  AND  THS  yiME. 

A  kid's  rock-leaping  and  thick-bearded  spouse 
On  the  vine's  tender  branches  once  did  browze ; 
And  while  he  gnawed  the  juicy  bark  around, 
These  words  were  heard  to  issue  from  the  around  : 
••Gnaw  on,  poor  wretch,  devour  my  fruitful  shoots : 
Still  in  the  earth  far-deep  are  fix'd  my  roots, — 
From  which  sweet  nectar  yet  shall  upward  glide — 
To  sprinkle  thee  when  to  the  altar  tied." 

AOATHIAS  THE  SCHOLIAST. 

$2  vAf,  v(  d£o— ff.  r.  X. 

on  TBOT. 

Where  now,  O  City  I  be  thy  walls  efibced  1 
Where  the  slain  ozen'^  horns  thy  fanes  that  graced 
Where  Venus'  alabaster  vases  1    Where 
Her  stole  of  folden  woof  so  rich  and  rare — 
And  image  of  Athena  native  there? 
War,  time's  confusion,  the  strong  hand  of  fate. 
Have  clutched  thee, — and  behold  thine  altered  state ; 
O'erwhelmed  by  envious  gods,  yet  still  thy  name 
And  glory  ever  must  endure  the  same. 

Thank  you  kindly,  thou  most  offi.-      gay,  can  the  world  show  fimns  more 
CKHis  imp,  for  you  have  handed  us  a  trim  and  fair  ? 

scrap  by  our  old  friend  Obiblensis,   And  is  it  soothly  «iid 
the  music  of  whteh  ••imposes  silence   That  damask  cheek  most  fade, 
with  a  ataiy  sound."  And  brightest  eyes  grow  dim  and 

wan  with  care  ? 

raofWHTs  OF  YOUTH  AND  MANHOOD.  Be 't  thcirs  to  Dine  for  joy, 

Whoso  years  have  brought  alloy,— 

, .   ^       ,  Hence  gloomy  thought  and  dark 

Inyouth's  first  dreamy  prime,  imagining ; 

When  nought  we  reck  of  time,  why  chfll  our  boiling  blood 

And  hours  fly  on  wings  of  joy  away,  in  sorrows'  murky  flood. 

Could  we  then  dare  to  look  why  plume  for  time  his  ever-wa- 

On  fate's  mysterious  book,  vmg  wing  1 

What  heed  to  that  dark  page  would  .^. 

young  blood  pay  1  'Tis  past— why  droop  ye  now, 

^       ^           ^  "^  Whence,  whence,  that  alter'd  brow, 

••  Bright  are  those  loving  eye '  Do  eyes,  so  beaming  once,  look 

With  smiles  for  us  to  prize,  kind  no  more  ? 
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Has  fragile  beauty  flown, 
Or  are  ye  left  alone 
Where  happy  comrades  cheer'd  the 
way  before  1 

Enough— I  read  your  tale — 
But  you  will  not  prevail 

To  warn  the  eager  train  who  crowd 
behind  ; 
The  world  still  hurries  on, 
Eager  to  be  undone, 
Eager  to  seize  the  good  it  ne'er  can 
Snd. 

The  elegance  of  these  lines  is  their 
least  merit — for  they  have,  manifestly 
flowed  from  the  bean  of  a  wise  man. 
Unambitious  as  they  are,  let  no  one 
call  them  commonplags.  Truthfully 
and  simply  to  moralize  In  verse  re- 

Suires  tne  genius  of  goodness—and 
le  ex|)eriences  of  a  virtuous  and  reli- 
gious life. 

Are  we  awake,  or  in  the  land  of 
dreams?  A  rosy-cheeked  boy,  witii 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  standing 
between  our  Two  Vases,  with  a  naked 
arm  reposing  on  each,  In  the  natural 
grace  of  innocence,  and  smilingly 
vratching  our  face  for  a  sigpal  to  dip 
his  hand  into  poetry,  as  if  it  were  un- 
gathered  flowerage  glistening  with 
morning  dew  !  Our  guardian  angel  in 
shape  of  a  human  child.  That  swarthy 
imp  has  vanbhed,  if  indeed  he  had 
been  here,  and  was  not  but  an  image 
thrown  off  from  our  melancholy  tem- 
perament under  the  influence  of  the 
region  lying  beneath  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs.  O  prettiest  Peep-of-day  Boy, 
let  thy  little  right-hand  drop  into  Eu- 
terpe, and  it  will  not  fail  to  enclose  a 
poem  lovely  as  the  lily  or  the  rose ! 

Alfred  DoifMETT.  Who  he  may 
be  we  know  not — for  his  genius  flou- 
rishes nowhere  but  in  Maga  before 
oar  eyes — but  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  he  is  a  Templar— and  if  so,  then 
of  a  verity  is  he  one  of  the  Swans  of 
Thames.  We  could  almost  believe 
the  "Forest  Beauties"  a  vision  of  our 
own,  recorded  in  our  own  words- 
hot  it  cannot  well  be— for  we  do  not 
remember  having  been  in.  the  Back- 
woods of  Upper  Canada.  Stories  have 
been  whispered  in  our  own  ears  by 
staring  people,  utter  stran^rs  to  us,  of 
adventures  of  ours,  notahttle  extraor- 
dinary, inasmuch  as  they  were  credible 
only  on  the  supposition  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  great  laws  of  physical 
nature  having  been  for  a  time  suspend- 


ed for  our  sake,  such  for  example  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Some  folks  are 
so  fidgety  that  they  are  /or  ever  at- 
temptmg  to  **  trace  the  story  to  its 
source.*'  Now  no  story  has  a  source 
—or  rather,  every  story  has  a  hundred 
sources,  all  like  as  pease — and  the  tra- 
veller, involved  among  them,  gets 
**  perplexed  in  Jhe  extreme."  Many 
valuable  lives  are  lost  in  those  fool- 
hardy  enterprises  undertaken  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  tracing  stories  to  their 
sources.  Cut  bonol  Suppose,  for 
a  moment,  a  story  traced  to  hs 
source.  It  does  not  thereon  cease 
to  be  a  story,  but  continues  flowing 
through  a  populous  and  cultivated 
country,  aggravated  by  a  thousand 
tributaries,  while  you  Hre  standing, 
far  away  from  home,  with  not  a  crea- 
ture near  you  but  your  own  impatient 
shadow  beside  a  source  the  size  of  a 
nutshell.  Therefore  we  say  again 
that  we  never  w^re  in  the  Backwoods 
of  Upper  Canada.    It  must  have  been 

THE  TlOBS. 


THE  FOREST  BEAJJTOS 
WBITTEN    m    BBOOLLECTION    OF   A    80- 
J0T7SN  IN  THE  BACKWOODS   OF  XTPFEB 
CAHADA,     IN    THE     WINTER    OF    1888 
AND  1884; 

Let  me  their  lovely  forms  recall ! 
I  love  them  each— 1  love  them  all ! 
The  First,  she  is  a  maiden  tall, 
With  swan-like  neck—a  neck  of  snow; 
A  slender  rounded  form,  an  eye 
Mostly  in  modest  dignity 
Down  dropt,  albeit  of  loving  e;low ; 
A  mien  so  proudly  unpretending. 
The  lofty  with  the  lowly  blending ! 
♦  «  *  *  * 

The  Second  is  a  gentle  creature, 
More  rustic — ^yet  as  sweet  of  feature ! 
Reserved,  and  sparing  of  her  speech ; 
Yet  eloquence,  no  voice  could  reach. 
Instils  a  face,  whose  features  fair 
Seem  all  absorbed  in  eyes  and  hair — 
Such  large  dark  eyes— such  long  dark 

hair !  , 

Her  long  dark  hair  luxuriant,  wound 
With  classic  taste  her  head  around ; 
With  iaste  she  knows  not  of— so  rare  I 
With  carelessness  surpassing  care  I 
Her  eyes— their  darkly  burning  light 
Doth  overflow  the  pupils  bright ; 
And  when  downcast,  fills  all  between 
The  dark-fringed  lids  with  jetty  sheen! 
Dear  eyes,  their  earnest  tenderness 
Not  sweet  reserve  can  quite  supprev  I 
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Oh  deareft !  fot  therein  joa  see 
Love  stnigsling  with  timidity  I 
What  though  mtbituallj  an  air 
Compo8ed»tfay,alino6tgrave,8hewear8b 
A  rebel  glance  will  now  and  then 
Sleal  upward  from  its  crystal  den. 
And  tell»  io  spite  of  her  control, 
Her  deep  devotedness  of  soul  I 
Her  lip--her  cheek— oh !  words  are 

weak 
To  paint  her  lip,  her  brow,  her  cheek  1 
Not  form'd  by  perfect  rule  yet  far 
More  lovely  than  more  regular  I 
Who  would  not  change  the  beauties 

shown 
On  canvass  oft— so  oft  in  stone— 
For  features  fresh,  wherein  may  be 
A  sweet  peculiarity  1 
For  lineaments  in  which  we  trace 
A  marked*  an  individual  grace — 
Something  we  do  not  elsewhere  find 
In  loveliest  of  womankind ! 
But,   oh!    that   $omeikmgl    no  one 

knoweth 
From  whence  it  comes,   wherein  it 

gloweth ! 
In  conscious  strength  it  seems  to  sit 
Defying  us  to  fathom  it ! 
Love— curious  wonder^-and  delight 
So  rouse  each  other— so  excite— 
We  gaze  with  joy,  again,  again, 
That  almost  deepens  into  pain. 
So  much  we  long,  yet  stnve  in  vain, 
The  subtle  secret  to  explain ! 
So  torture  thought  to  make  it  tell 
In  what  consists,  wherein  may  dwell. 
The  sweetness  we  can  feel  so  well. 
The  fascination  of  the  spell ! 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  Third  is  lively,  young,  and  gay ; 
In  form— oh  what  more  like  a  Fay  I 
With  eyes  of  sweetly  glimmering  grey, 
Whereon  long  lashes  blackly  lie 
Like  fir-tree  tops  on  moonlit  sky! 

*  •*  ♦  ♦  »  • 

Dear  maidens !  what  though  ye  were 

bred 
Where  forests  like  an  ocean  ^read. 
Your  friends — yoar  models— such  as 

live 
In  Backwoods,  where  no  polish  ijs,* 
I  know  no  charms  dense  cities  give, 
Of  heart  or  person,  that  ye  miss  t 
So  well  you  know  your  proper  due, 
Your  own,  and  that  of  others  too ! 
Retiring  still,  still  self-possessed, 
With  unassuming  prudence  blest. 
And  cheerfulness,  the  quietest ! 


With  sofiness,  spirit,  socombined 
As  both  to  rouse  and  soothe  the  mind. 
Is  yours— a  modesty  refined ; 
And  y£  are  simple,  frank,  and  kind ! 
Of  tempers  so  sedately  sweet 
That  grief  or  pain  you  seldom  meet ! 
The  thorns  that  harsher  objects  tear. 
Wound  not  the  soft  elastic  air ! 
Content's  a  thing  to  vou  unknown. 
Because  it  is  so  much  your  own  I 
The  insect  bred  within  the  roee. 
How  sweet  its  home  it  never  knows, 
Until,  on  scentless  breezes  tost. 
It  learns  too  late  the  fragrance  lost ! 

Farewell,  sweet  Bfaidens !  when  alooe^ 
Far  down  beneath  the  torrid  zoocb 
Dear  thoughts  of  you  shall  with  me 

glide, 
Like  stars  that  travel  by  our  side 
At  midnight  when  we  swiftly  ride^ 
Stop  when  we  stop,  observant,  tme. 
And  when  we  move,  move  onward  too! 
Furewell!  Farewell!  my  native  shore 
I  seek,  and  ne'er  shall  see  you  more ! 
Not  Me  you,  but  remember  still 
With  love  d^)ending  not  on  will  i 
I  could  not,  if^I  would,  forget 
A  place  I  leave  with  such  remt  t 
I  could  not  coldfy  call  to  mind. 
Dear  friends,  so  beautiful  and  kind ! 
No !  I  shall  love,  where'er  I  roam, 
Those  kind  dear  friends,  that  Ikr  eff 

home  ! 
West  Springs,  Virginia,  Mf,  1834. 

And  what  right  had  we  to  sa^  that 
we  could  almost  believe  that  vision  to 
have  been  our  own,  and  recorded  in 
our  own  words?  None  at  all.  Yet 
we  have  seen  such  sights,  and  pictured 
them  in  such  colors  in  dreams.  In 
sleep  all  men  are  poets,  but  the  name 
is  allowed  only  to  them  who  are  so 
when  wide  amke.  A  fly  comes  bio- 
zinff  over  our  bed,  and  the  moment  he 
setUcs  on  our  nose  we  cease  to  be  a 
poet  We  catch  him,  and  keeping 
him  enclosed  in  our  palm — ^for  never 
had  man  in  his  character  less  of  the 
Domitian — we  relapse  into  Uie  wtxid 
of  sleep  and  song,  and  pity  poor  Shak* 
speare.  It  is  not  the  **  agdity"  of  the 
soul  in  sleep — ^Lord  Brougham's  ar- 
gument—that to  us  proves  its  inunor* 
tality— but  thedlvinedelight  c^  dreams 
so  &r  beyond  its  powers  to  create  to 
itself  in  the  waking  world.    Audits 


*  This,  of  coarse,  lefers  to  a  period  previous  to  the  ioflox  of  asDigimnt?  into  those 
parts,  who  haive  carried  the  polished  roaaners  aad  aiaay  of  the  comforts  of  Old  Eng- 
land into  the  depth  of  Amencaa  forests. 
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tanrore  too  I  No  waking  hell  on  earth 
80  dreadful  to  the  sinner  as  that  whose 
ffates  are  opened  b  j  the  hand  of  Sleep. 
In  that  doleful  region  Conscience  is 
Remorse—and  to  him  who  has  under- 
gone that  torment,  the  vulture  gnaw- 
fiig  man's  liver  seems  but  an  image  of 
srasuous  suffering  which  might  be  en- 
dured with  scorn. 

Ccnduroy  breeches  we  have  often 
worn,  but  corduroy  roads  never,  though 
we  have  been  a  good  deal  Jolted  on 
our  journey  through  life.  We  rejoice 
to  be  spun  along  royal  macadamized 
roads  to  philosophy  at  the  rate  of  fif- 
teen knots,  lolling  back  with  our  arms 
akimbo  in  our  Imrouche  behind  four 
Mood  bays  with  black  fetlocks,  and 
OQ  each  forehead  a  star.  Curse— or, 
if  that  be  too  strong— confound  all 
rail-roads.  Only.thmk  of  a  train 
of  five  hundred  bagmen  shot  from 
London  to  Liverpool  within  the  ten 
hours— and  thence  with  equal  velocity, 
io  detached  parties  in  ail  directions, 
80  that  there  is  no  safety  in  remotest 
placesb  or  rather  no  reaK>te  places  in 
the  Eknpire  at  all,  all  places  beine 
**  drawn  into  friehtfui  neighborhood,^' 
and  London  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  John  O'  Oroats !  Our  sole  hajpe 
now  is  in  a  series  of  shocking  acci- 
dents on  a  great  scale.  Yet  our  sole 
hooe  is  but  a  faint  one,  for  no  imagi- 
nable  mangling  will  induce  a  manu- 
fisu^turing  and  mercantile  people  to 
moderate  the  velocity  of  their  rate  of 
transit,  when  all  they  have  to  do  is  to 
turn  a  pin.  We  have  rarely  Imown 
an  evil  cure  itself,  or  a  chimney  devour 
its  own  smoke ;  therefore  we  shall  be 
off  with  Alfred  'Domett,  and  enjoy 
the  corduroys  of  the  AUeghimiea. 


rAXCT  m  ▲  STAOB-OOAGH. 
WBITTEN  AMONO  THE  ALLEOHANUS, 

1834. 

AlWKBlflSEP  TO— WHOMEVSB  THB 
BEADEB  LIKES  BEST. 

There  is  a  weary  Ustless  hour 

For  those  who  roam  by  land  or  sea, 

Wh^i  most  they  sink  beneath  the 
power 
Of  travel's  dull  monotony. 

When  jarring  boat  or  jolting  stage 
Have  been  a  torment  many  a  league; 

When  fdeasant  views  n^  more  engage. 
And  sights  and  sounds  alike  fiitigue ! 

What  then  can  rouse,  revive,  attraoti 
Tis  Fancy !  her  green  grafts  endue 
VOL.  xLn  40 


The  worn-out  stem  of  barren  Pact, 
And  bid  it  bloom  with  joy  anew ! 
But  most  of  all  those  day-dreams  dear. 
Which  own  the  lordship  of  the  will. 
Most  dear  are  those  which  feign  thee 
near, 
My  love,  my  fond  employment  still ! 
Suppose  to-day,  some  cruel  fate 
Had  made  that  tender  frame,  those 
frail 
And  delicate  limbs,  the  costly  freidit 
Of  our  rude  coach,  which  crawlslike 
snail 
Across  the  Alleghanies'  brow. 
Where  rocks  through  flowers  their 
gray  heads  thrust ; 
Suppose  the- searching  heat  as  now 
Burn'd  on  the  cheek«-the  stifling 
dust 
In  yellow  clouds  obscured  the  view ; 

The  jolting  coach  incessantly 
From  side  to  side  our  bodies  threw ; 

And  then  wert  thou  alone  with  me— 
O  gentle  creature !  could'st  thou  bear 

The  troubles  of  the  painful  way  t 
To  see  such  gentle  creature  there, 

Alas !  were  greater  pain  than  they ! 
What  could  I  do  but  make  thee  rest 
Within    my    arms,    aroCind    thee 
spread— 
What  ebe  but  make  my  anxious  breast 

A  pillow  for  thy  precious  headi 
With  planted  foot,   now  here^   now 
mere^ 
Observant  meet  each  sudden  shake^- 
And  firm  and  quick,  with  cautious  care, 
The  force  of  each  concussion  break  ? 
And  when  the  sun's  remorseless  beam 
Had  made  thee  weak  and  very  feint. 
How  would  I  bless  the  limpid  stream 
*   That  still  with  self. conversing  plaint. 
Survived  a  six- weeks' summer  drought, 
And  fiU'd  its  streak'd  and  sandy 
track 
Across  the  high-road  pencili'd  out, 
With  spirit  neither  dim  nor  slackt 
By  heat,  by  thick  dust  unefiaced 
.  (Fair  type  of  cheerful  innocence 
That     meekly    walks     misfortune's 
waste!) 
And  water  I  would  gather  thence. 
For  want  of  better  cup  to  choose. 

E'en  in  the  bright  Un  pail,  I  wis. 
Which  for  their  horses  arivers  use 

To  dip  in  wayside  brooks  like  this ; 
Andputting back thr raven  hair 

With  tender  skill  by  true  love  eiven, 

Would  I  not  bathe  thy  temples  fair, 

So  white,  with  veins  as  biue  as  hea^ 

veni   - 

Kay—make  a  fhn  of  chestnut  boughs, 

And  bid  the  winnowing  breezes  wo< 
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Those   soft-seal'd   lids,   those  meek 
curved  brows, 
Sweet  cheeks,  and  lips   unparted 
too! 
Oh!   I  would   nurse  thee,   I  would 

brood 
•    On    thy    distress    with     fondness 

fraught. 
With    searching    watchfulness    that 
would 
Anticipate  thy  very  thought ! 
With  more  devoted,  delicate  care 
Than   mothers   give,  than  InfiEUits 
ask — 
Delight  so  deep,  such  rapture  rare 

Would  so  endear  the  gentle  task  ! 
And  I  would  soothe  thee  all  the  while 
With  broken  words  of  whisper'd 
love;  . 
And  thou  at  last  would'st  faintly  smile^ 
And  those  fbll  lids  would  slowly 
move 
Their  fringes— and  thy  languid  eyes 
Would  yield  one  tender  thankful 
dance. 
Then  close  again :  but  I  would  prize 

Thy  looks  revived— thy  countenance 
Resigned    though   faint — ^in   tranquil 
rest; 
Not  now  exhausted — ^pallid— ^sad ; 
And  gazing  on  those  features  blest, 
How   thankful  I  should    be— and 
glad! 
Then  would  my  lips  sink  down  on 
thine. 
For  their  sweet  warmth  and  softness 
burning. 
And  cling,  until  they  grew  to  mine 
With  Uiirst  as  deep,  with  kindred 
yearning ! 
I  hear  thy  heart's  thick  panting  then— 
*♦»♦♦♦ 

Nay,  Fancy !  wherefore  thus  deride 
mel 
The  coach  *has  stopped— cmd  worldly 
men 
Are  talking  politics  beside  roe ! 

Cherub  mine!  for  ours  thou  art, 
"  thy  beauty  makes  us  glad."  'Tis  a 
wonder  thy  being  here ;  jret  we  have 
ceased  to  wonder,  so  fhmiliar  in  one 
hour  hast  thou  become  with  all  around 
thee  in  this  lonely  room,  as  if  thou 
wert  native  here,  and  not  a  child  of 
Heaven.  Oh !  speak  not«-for  we  fear 
to  hear  thy  voice.  At  moments  we 
can  hardly  bear  that  smile !  'Tis  not 
the  sunshine  that  envelopes  thee,  for 
the  sunshine  dazzles ;  and  that  light  is 
milder  than  moonlight,  or  that  of  a 
dewy  star.   Where  dost  thou  sleep!  or 


dost  thou  ever  sleep  t  Thoseeyeslook 
as  if  they  might  never  close — ^peipetual 
their  open  beauty — ^nor  needmg  their 
radiance  the  restoration  of  slurob^— 
nor  ever  bedimmed  by  a  single  tear ! 
God  in  heaven  bless  and  pitv  u»— to 
at  our  words  thou  weep'st !  we  know 
and  feel  now,  that  thou  art  even  a  child 
of  earth. 

What!  a  whole  lapful  at  ODce! 
Crystjlls  fbom  a  Cavern  ?  'lis  the 
unmistakeable  handwriting  of  that 
New  Contributor — but  all  is  in  verK 
—and  though  we  knew  he  was  a  poet, 
we  hardly  expected  (his.  Child  ct  our 
soul !  take  thy  seat  at  our  knee— and 
look  in  our  face  while  you  listen-r 
that  we  may  the  more  profoundly  fed 
the  whole  meaning  of  these  beautiful 
words. 


THE  MOSS-BOSE. 

1. 

Mossy  rose  on  mossy  stone, 
Flowering  'mid  the  ruins  lone, 
I  have  learnt,  beholding  thee, 
Yoath  and  age  may  well  agree. 


Baby  germ  of  freshest  hue, 
Oat  of  roin  issoing  new; 
Moss  a  long  laborious  growth, 
And  one  stalk  supporting  both. 

8. 

Thus  may  still,  while  fades  the  past, 
Life  come  .forth  again  as  fa.<st; 
Happy  if  the  relics  sere 
Deck  a  cradle,  not  a  bier. 

4. 

Tear  the  garb,  the  spirit  flies, 
And  the  heart,  nnshelter'd,  dies ; 
Kill  within  the  nursling  flower, 
Scarce  the  green  surriTes  an  hour. 

5. 

Ever  thus  together  live, 
And  to  man  a  lenon  give, 
Moss,  the  work  of  vanished  years. 
Rose,  that  but  to-day  appears. 


Moss,  that  covers  dateless  tombs ; 
Bat,  with  early  sweet  that  blooms ; 
Childhood  thas,  in  happy  rest, 
Lies  on  ancient  Wisdom's  breast 


Moss  and  Rose,  and  Age  and  Yoath, 
Flush  and  Verdure,  Hope  and  Tnuh, 
Yours  be  peace  that  knows  not  strife, 
One  the  root  and  one  the  iifie. 
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Child!  kiss  the  old  man!  No 
chaam'is  between  its— no  abyss.  These 
eyes  c«n  clo8e--and  thou  art  asleep. 

**  Childhood  thus  in  happy  revt 
Lies  on  aocient  Wisdoms  breast." 

— Wisdom!  alas!  for  the  wise  in 
their  generation — ^better  for  their  me- 
mory that  no  epitaph  be  on  their 
tomb ! 

A  song  simg  in  a  lowly  voice  will 
not  disturb  thy  slumbers— and  so  still 
art  thou  now,  that  thy  breath  is  in- 
audible as  that  of  a  fK>wer  folded  up 
for  the  night.  We  make  tunes  of  our 
own,  forg^ten  soon  as  ceases  our  tre- 
mt^ous  and  somewhat  broken  voice, 
for  every  sweet  song  that  touches  our 
heart  or  takes, our  fancy ;  no  measure 
in  such  moods  comes  amiss,  but  falls 
at  once  into  music ;  though  we  can- 
not pretend  to  emulate  an  Irish  friend 
of  ours,  who  used,  he  said,  when  sink- 
ing in  solitude,  to  accompany  himself 
on  the  flute. 


And  with  this  mjrsterioos  strain 
Would  entrance  thy  weary  brain, 
LoYe'<  own  music,  dearest ! 


No  Phoenix  alas !  will  hover, 
Sent  from  the  mornin?  star ; 
And  thou  must  take  of  thy  lover 
A  gift  not  brought  so  far : 
Wanting  bird,  and  gem,  and  song. 
Ah !  receive  and  treasure  long 
A  heart  that  loves  thee,  dearest  1 

We  have  more  than  once  somewhat 
savagely  denounced  that  unhappy  class 
of  compositions  in  verse  witn  which 
the  Annuals  have  been  iofested,  be- 
ginning with  the  cuckoo-like  iteration 
of— The  Sea!  the  Sea!— the  Winds! 
the  Winds!— the  Moon!  the  Moon! 
&c.  No  silliness  can  be  more  disgust- 
ing— ^yet  we  forgive  and  forget  the 
many  small  shabby  sinners  for  sake 
of  the  following  most  noble  stanzas 
**  constructed  on  that  model." 


TBS  DEAniST. 


Ohl  thatfVom  far-away  mountains 

Over  the  restless  waves, 

Where  bubble  enchanted  fountains. 

Rising  from  jewellM  caves, 

I  could  call  a  fairy  bird, 

Who,  whene'er  thy  voice  was  heard, 

Should  comC'to  thee,  deirest ! 


He  should  have  violet  pinions, 
And  a  beak  of  silver  white, 
And  should  bring  from  the  sun's  domi- 
nions 
Byes  that  would  give  thee  light 
tIiou  shoaldst  see  that  he  was  bom 
In  a  land  of  gold  and  mom 
To  be  thy  servant,  dearest  I 

3. 

Oft  should  he  drop  on  thy  tresses 
A  pearl  or  diamond  stone, 
And  would  yield  to  thy  light  caresses 
Blossoms  in  Eden  grown. 
Round  thy  path  his  wings  would  shower 
"Now  a  gem  and  now  a  flower, 
And  dewy  odors,  dearest ! 


He  should  fetch  from  his  eastern  island 
The  songs  that  the  Peris  sing. 
And  when  eveniog  is  clear  and  silent, 
Spells  to  thy  ear  would  bring. 


THB  lots. 


1. 


A  thousand  years— a  thousand  years ! 

So  long  a  time  has  worn  away, 
And  o'er  the  hardening  earth  appears 

Green  pastures  mix'd  with  locks  of 
grey; 
And  there  huge  monsters  roll  and  feed. 

Each  frame  a  mass  of  sullen  life; 
Through  slimy  wastes  and  woods  of  reed 

They  crawl,  and  tramp,  and  blend  in 
strife. 

2. 
A  thousand  years — a  thousand  years ! 

And  o'er  the  wide  and  grassy  plain, 
A  human  form  the  prospect  cheers, 

The  new-sprung  lord  of  earth's  domauu 
Half-clad  in  skins  he  builds  a  cell. 

Where  wife  and  child  create  a  home ; 
He  looks  to  heaven  with  thoughts  that 
swell, 

And  owns  a  Might  beyond  the  dome. 

3. 
A  thousand  years— a  thousand  years ! 

And  lo !  a  city  and  a  realm : 
Its  weighty  pile  a  temple  rears, 
And  walls  are  brignt  with  sword  and 
helm: 
Each  man  is  lost  amid  a  crowd ; 
Each   power  unknown  now  bears   a 


And  laws,  and  rites,  and  songs  are  loud  > 
And  myriads  hail  their  monarch's  fame* 
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4. 


A  thoasand  years^a  thousand  yeais  f 

Ajid  now  beside  the  rolling  sea, 
Where  many  a  sailor  nimbly  steers, 

The  eager  tribes  are  bold  and  free. 
The  graceAU  shrine  adorns  the  hill : 

The  square  of  cooncil  spreads  below  , 
Their  theatres  a  people  fill, 

And  list  to  thotight's  dimmest  flow. 

5- 

A  thousand  years— a  thousand  years  I 

We  live  amid  a  sterner  land, 
Where  lawsordain'd  b^  ancient  seers, 

Have  trained  the  spirit  of  command ; 
There  pride  and  policy  and  war, 

With  haughty  fronts  are  gizing  slow, 
And  bound  at  their  triumphal  car, 

O'ermasCer'd  kings  to  darkness  go. 

6. 
A  thousand  years —a  thousand  years ! 

And  chivalry  and  faith  are  strong; 
And  through  devotion's  sorrowing  tears, 

Is  seen  high  help  for  earthly  wronff. 
Fair  gleams  the  cross  with  sunny  lignt, 

Beneath  a  dim  cathedral  arch: 
'Tis  raised  the  burgher  Staff  ot  Right. 

And  heads  the  stately  feudal  march.  ^ 

7. 
A  thousand  years !— Hpw  swift  the  chain 

That  drags  along  our  slight  to-day ! 
Betore  that  sound  returns  again 

The  pres^int  will  have  streamed  away, 
And  all  our  world  of  busy  strength 

Will  dwell  in  calmer  halls  of  Time, 
And  then  with  joy  will  own  at  length, 

It's  course  is  fiz'd,  its  end  sublime. 

Shelley  was  a  poet  but  not  a  great 
one.  No  great  poet  was  ever  pur- 
posely obscure.  But  he  hugged  nim- 
self  in  clouds  of  bis  own  raising — 
when  all  around  was  clear  as  day. 
Shakspeare  is  never  obscure— it  is 
on\j  tne  text  that  is  corrupt — nor 
Isaiah  the  Poet.'  As  for  Prophecies, 
they  are  clear  only  when  fulfilled — 
and  then  but  to  eyes  touched  by  an 
angel.  Shakspeare'3  soul,  reflecting 
human  life^  was  like  Windermere  in 
the  state  spoken  of  by  Wordsworth — 

'*  All  that  uncertain  imagery  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  Mtsadf  lake.** 

You  may  look  for  hours  down  such 
a  beautiftu  and  elorious  abyss  before 
you  well  know  what  jrou  see— for  all 
IS  there  **  in  most  admired  confusion" 
that  earth  and  sky  can  shadow.  But 
all  in  truth  is  orderly — all  is  clear — 
and  you  must  not  find  fault  with  the 
Creation. 


Shelley's  Lament  for  Keats  contains 
some  very  beautiful  passages*  but  we 
question  if  it  has  ever  drawn  a  Imt* 
True  that  there  are  thoughts  "^tbat 
lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  but  In  thepnv 
founds  of  the  soul ;  and  when  brought 
forth  up  into  the  day,  they  brightea 
or  darken  it,  because  by  their  own 
radiance,  or  their  own  sloom,  they  are 
all  at  once  made  intelligible  in  knre 
or  awe,  in  dread  or  in  delight,  and  we 
feel  that  the  poet  has  giyen  us  a  r^ 
velation. 

The  poem  we  auote  now  is  ante- 
rior to  any  of  Shelley's.  It  does  doC 
need,  but  it  deserves  a  commentary— 
and  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  upinitiitttid 
will  it  seem  obscure. 


WIIL  FOB  DJBIULUS. 


Wail  for  Dndalus.  all  that  is  ikireal  I 
All  that  is  tunernl  in  air  or  ware ! 

Shapes  whose  beauty  is  trueat  aad  raren, 
uannt  with  your  lamps  aad  qwUshis 
grave! 


Statues,  bendljrour  heads  in  sorrow. 
Ye  that  glance  'mid  ruins  old, 

That  know  not  a  past,  nor  expect  a  1 
row 
On  many  a  moonlight  Grecian  wdd! 

3. 

By  sculptured  cave  and  darkea'd  river 
Thee,  Daedalus,  oil  the  nymphs  recall ; 

The  leaves  with  a  sound  of  winter  quiver. 
Murmur  thy  name,  and  withering  ialL 


Yet  are  thy  visions  in  soul  the  grandett 
Of  all  that  crowd  on  the  tear-dimn'd 
eye, 


Though,  l^ssdalns,  thou  no  more  eosh 
mandest 
New  stars  to  that  ever-widening  sky. 

5. 

Ever  thy  phantoms  arise  before  us. 
Our  lorticr  brothers,  but  one  in  blood; 

By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o'er  us 
With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good. 

6. 

They  tell  us  and  show  us  of  man  victo- 
rious 
O'er  all  that's  aimless,  blind,  and  base; 
Their  presence  has  made  our  nature  glo- 
rious. 
And  given  our  night  an  illumined  flice. 
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*rhy  toil  has  won  them  a  godlike  quiet ; 

Tbod  hast  wrought  their  path  to  a  lovely 
sphere ; 
Tboir  eyes  to  calm  rebuke  our  riot, 

And  shape  us  a  home  of  refuge  neve. 

8. 
For  Daedalus  breathed  in  them  his  spirit ; 

In  them  their  sire  his  beauty  sees ; 
We  too,  a  Toan;^er  brood,  inherit 

The  gifts   and   btessing  bestow'd   on 
these. 

Bat,  ah!  their  wise  and  bounteous  seem- 
ing 
Recalls  the  more  that  the  sage  is  gone ; 
Weepin|[  we  wake  from  deoeitful  dreaoH 
ing. 
And  find  our  Toiceless  chamber  lone. 

10. 

Daedalus,  thoa  from  the  twilight  ileest, 
Which  thou  with  risions  hast  made  so 
bright; 


Seldom  ye  sound,  and  then  death  rejoices, 
For  he  knows  that  then  the  mifihtiest 
fiU. 

I  Our  modern  poetry  has  been  ac- 
cused of  want  01  thought — of  want  of 
intellectual  powec — and  perhaps  not 
with  absolute  injustice.  But  the 
charge  is  not  true  if  brought  asainst 
the  best  of  Cowper,  Crabbe,  Words- 
worth, Byron,  and  some  others,  and 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  Our 
modem  poets  of  a  lower  order  show 
little  nJnd,  but  much  feeling  and 
foncy ;  while  our  modem  poetasters 
show  nothing  but  facility  of  smooth 
versification  acquired  by  ^rpetual 
practice,  and  though  sometimes  ad- 
mirable, not  more  so  than  such  skill 
at  marbles— <i  more  complicated  game 
than  most  people  are  aware  of— as 
may  be  seen  exhibited  in  the  pave- 
ments of  our  town  and  city  streets,  by 
performers  in  other  natural  and  ac- 
quired powers  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
urchins.  *  It  is  fortunate  for  them  that 


Ai^wben  no  more  those  shapes  thou  fei^t^    they  have  no  thoughts-for  a  single 
Wantmgthme  eye  they  lose  their  hght.      Ig^gb^would  give  them  a  pere3l 


11. 

Ev'n  in  the  noblest  of  man's  creations, 
Those  fresh  worlds  round  those  old  of 
ours. 
When  the  seer  is  gone,  the  orphanM  na- 
tions 
Know  but  the  tombs  of  perish'd  Powers. 


headach.  Nor' do  we  believe  that 
their  stomachs  are  so  constantly  out 
<»f  order  as  they  would  fain  make 
believe— though  we  cheerfully  grant 
to  some  of  them  such  inspiration  as 
dyspepsy  in  fretfhl  patients  may  pro- 
duce. 

Here  are  Thoxtohts  m  Vsbsb — 
call  them  Cbtstals  fbom  Cavbem8» 
or  by  any  other  name  you  choose.  • 
We  take  twenty  out  of  some  three- 
score,  and  in  good  time  the  rest  will 
see  the  light,  for  the  hand  of  our 
**  sweet  litue  cherub"  will  be  sure  to 
fall  on  them— and  at  this  moment 
at  our  beck  he  is  dropping  them  into 
CUo. 


12. 

Wail  for  Daedalus.  Earth  and  Ocean  t 

Stars  and  Sun,  lament  for  him  I 
Ages,  quake  in  strange  ooromotion! 

All  ye  realms  of  life,  be  dim  I 

18. 

Wail  for  Daedalus,  awful  voices. 
Prom  earth's  deep  centre  mankind  ap- 
pal! 

BABTH  AMD  HSAVEIf  • 

There  is  a  World  of  Death  beneath  our  feet ; 
There  is  a  World  of  Life  above  our  heads ; 
Here  mins,  graves,  dry  leaves,  fallen  blossoms  meet ; 
There  God  in  light  and  air  his  glory  spreads. 

FAITH  Ain>  nmOIDSHIP*, 

Still  let  me  love  thee,  though  thou  art  no  more 
Such  as  when  first  we  learnt  our  boyhood's  lore ; 
Though  all  thy  many  thoughts  and  feelings  gone 
Have  left  thy  pale  and  shivering  Self  alone, 
Yet  art  thou  still  an  image  that  recalls 
What  once  thou  wert  in  youth's  illumined  halls ; 
StUl,  when  I  see  thee  not,  the  fiiith  will  rise, 
In  Power,  unowned  by  tlm,  beyond  the  skies. 
To  lift  thee  far  those  early  dreams  above, 
And  fill  and  light  thy  soul  with  life  and  Lore. 
4»* 
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UOBT  AlID  DABXHESS. 

Darkness  is  death  to  Light,  and  when  it  dies, 
Man  with  his  taper  hids  the  ghost  arise. 

THIS  WOBLD. 

This  world  is  all  a  symbol ;  Man  alone 

On  earth  both  knows  and  is  what  there  is  Aawn. 

TBOVGfSn  AND  DEED. 

How  swift  and  bright  the  Thought !  but  slow  bdiind 
The  dull  Work  lag^  and  mocks  the  fervid  mind. 
Yet  still  the  Work  is  good :  to  One  alone 
The  wing*d  and  blooming  phantom  Thought  is  known ; 
But  the  pale  image  to  earth,  sea,  and  air* 
Proclaims  an  unseen  Spirit  hovering  there. 

TIMI  AHD  XTERHITT. 

Time  is  that  desert-mist  in  which  we  see 
The  shapes  and  cdors  of  Etemitr. 
The  morning  breezes  roll  away  the  show. 
And  all  it  saem'd  endures  and  lives  below. 

UTB. 

Man  on  an  isthmus  stands ;  on  either  side 
A  lake  oi  wondrous  aspect  opens  wide. 
Forms  from  a  magic  glass  he  cuts  on  each, 
Lively  as  Thought,  and  voluble  as  Speech ; 
And  while  the  shadows  on  the  right-nand  lake 
Drop  as  from  clouds^  new  tints  of  light  they  take. 
To  lair  enduring  P^^^eants  smoothlv  rise, 
And  sail  away  to  join  the  Eastern  slcies. 
But  o'er  the  left-hand  pool  the  phantom-train 
Spread  from  the  sad  Magician's  glass  in  vain ; 
Like  stasnant  slime  the]^  lie,  or  tost  and  brcAeD« 
Perish  lile  words  by  poison'd  madness  spoken. 
The  narrow  land  is  Life ;  the  left-hand  flood, 
Time  and  its  Death,  the  right  Eternal  Good. 

GOOD  AlVD  ILU 

Two  tasks  are  ours,  to  know  and  understand 
Evil  and  Good,  and  name  their  various  band ; 
But  worthier  fkr,  with  cheerful  will  to  choose 
Whatever  is  Good,  and  all  the  111  refuse. 

THE  FUTUBB. 

TIs  well  the  Future  is  not  ours,  but  His, 
With  whom  Time  is  not.    Therefore  Imve  we  trust. 
That  what  shall  be  may  overleap  what  is, 
Though  all  that's  most  in  man  be  less  than  dust. 

SUB8TA1KB  AMD  SBADOW. 

That  man's  a  shadow,  old  Ezj)ertenoe  eries ; 
The  earthly  shadow,  wiser  Faith  rq^ies, 
Of  an  eternal  substance  in  the  skies ! 

SOMETHING  AKD  NOTHING. 

Dust  are  we,  by  the  one  Almighty  hand 
Thrown  into  ^ing ;  but  a  grain  of  sand 
On  the  waste  margin  of  Infinity 
Is  more  than  boundless  Chaos ;  such  are  we. 

IWItllBT. 

¥niat  boots  mi<|iiiry  1    By  the  wHl  of  Heav^ 
One  clear  appointed  path  to  all  is  givtti; 
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To  do  for  all  what  all  around  us  need 

Alone  is  Virtue,  and  is  wise  indeed. 

Ay  !  but  what  are  the  needs  of  all,  to  each 

The  enquiring  heart  alone  avails  to  teach ; 

For  every  passion  claims  its  own  desire, 

And  these  to  feed  but  adds  new  flame  to  fire. 

The  peace,  the  hope  that  Conscience  stiU  denies,  ^ 

Its  voice  commanos  to  pray  for  from  the  skiee. 

This  is  the  need  of  us  and  all,  and  this 

To  teach  is  Duty,  and  to  know  is  Bliss. 


PULMTS  AHP 

What  is  a  Leaf  1    It  is  a  little  world, 
Tom  from  the  whole,  and  so  to  ruin  hurl'd. 
What  is  a  Seed?    Within  that  boundless  wholes 
Itself  a  world,  a  live  unconscious  soul. 
What  is  a  Flower  1    It  is  that  life  in  bloom. 
Issuing  with  shapely  light  from  Nature's  gloom. 
What  IS  a  Fruit  1    The  blossom's  corpse,  and  both 
Cradle  and  embryo  of  another  growth. 
What  then  is  Man  1    The  leaf  without  a  root, 
Tom  from  the  whole ;  or  else  seed,  flower,  and  fnrit 
He  may  be  either  as  he  wills  to  be, 
Entomb'd  in  dust,  or  like  the  flower  set  i^ree ; 
And  nobler  far,  not  only  lives  and  grows, 
But  Grod's  own  Life  partakes  at  once  and  knows. 

THE  PAINS  OF  KHOWLEDGB. 

As  up  the  Tower  of  knowledge  slow  we  rise^ 
How  wide  and  fair  the  opening  landscape  lies ! 
But  while  the  view  expands  the  path  grows  steeper, 
The  steps  more  slippery,  and  the  chasm  is  deeper. 
Then  why  climb  on  1    Not  for  the  prospect's  beauty, 
Not  for  the  triumph,  but  because  'tis  duty. 

BOPB  AMD  FAITH. 

Hope  without  Faith !    a  blind  man's  noonday  dream 
Of  light  that  ne'er  has  lent  his  heart  a  §rleam. 
Faith  without  Hope !  an  open  eve  by  mghu 
That  looks,  yet  sees  not,  though  endow^  with  si^t. 
But  Hope  and  Faith  in  one,  the  vision  clear. 
Of  spoitful  child,  and  grey  prophetic  seer. 

Om  UFE  IN  ALL. 

A  vision  of  great  caves,  and  blasted  pines^ 

Of  endless  snows  o'erarching  lava  mines. 

Of  clouds  from  whence  the  unseen  eagle  screams^ 

Where  liehtning  flashes  through  the  red  moonbeams, 

This  on  the  formless  flat  of  daily  life 

Fills  all  my  soul  with  Nature's  awful  strife. 

Does  then  some  sorcerer  on  the  mountain's  head 

Convulse  with  ^lls  the  distant  land  1  tread  ! 

Can  he  with  glaring  eye,  and  withered  hand. 

By  fateful  word  my  bosom's  cells  command  t 

Ob  !  deem  not  so.    'Tis  not  a  human  breath 

Wavering  an  instant  on  the  brink  of  death. 

That  thus  can  teach  my  thoughts  to  heave  and  quake. 

And  bid  new  worlds  within  my  world  awake. 

The  same  dread  Life  that  thrills  in  everjr  vein, 

And  makes  each  fibre  own  its  ghostly  reign. 

Works,,  too,  with  deep  immeasurable  power 

In  wilds  remote,  where  savafe  tempests  lour; 
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Through  waves  and  rocks,  through  moontams,  doodSyand  winds, 

Id  odo  unending  chain  all  beine  binds : 

And  joining  hign  and  low,  and  best  and  WOTSt, 

Present  and  future,  last  alike,  and  first. 

Its  chief  dominion  claims,  where  human  thought 

Mirrors  ail  else  in  all  emtence  wrought. 

Here  life  repeats  whatever  earth  includes, 

Of  glowing  wealth,  or  stormy  solitudes. 

The  sk;^  with  phantoms  fills,  or  bids  them  go 

And  paints  creation  in  a  moment's  show, 

Here  loves  to  image  all  its  might,  and  roll 

Planets  and  suns  through  man's  ca[)aciou8  sooL 

THE  FLOWES  JJXD  STJLB. 

The  Flower  beheld  the  Star  above. 
And  lonff'd  to  reach  its  airy  love. 
But  longed  in  vain.    A  dewdrop  fell 
Into  the  soft  and  fragrant  cell ; 
And  then  the  star  was  imaged  there. 
As  if  it  dropt  from  upper  air ; 
And  gliding  down  from  Heaven,  has  come 
To  find  on  earth  a  kindred  home. 

JOT  IN  EVIL. 

A  painted  laz^r-house — a  dome-crown'd  tomb 
Jangling  with  festal  bells — the  sunset's  bloom 
Brigbtening  a  lonely  ship  in  ocean  sinking, — 
Such  are  the  symbols  bom  of  mournful  thmking^ 
When  I  behold  the  Joy  of  canker'd  minds, 
And  Evil's  plumes  that  flaunt  on  summer  winds : 
For  Death  at  these  with  hoarsest  laughter  raves, 
And  Hades  answering  thrills  in  all  his  caves. 

WREBB  TO  LOOK. 

Bend  not  thy  light-desiring  eyes  k>eIow ; 
There  thy  own  shadow  waits  upon  thee  ever ; 
But  raise  thy  looks  above  to  Heaven,  and  lo  t 
The  shadeless  sun  rewards  thy  weak*  endeavor. 
Who  seeks  the  dark  is  dark ;  but  turn  towards  Hgfat, 
And  thou  becom'st  like  that  which  fills  thy  sight. 

NATT7RB  AND  OOD. 

Is  not  the  world  a  perfect  Heaven  below, 
Ezclaim'd  my  friend,* would  we  but  think  it  so? 
No,  I  replied,  the  world  by  Nature's  law. 
Is  Hell  m  harness,  and  compel  I'd  to  draw. 
Forced  within  bounds,  and  turn'd  to  heavenly  uses, 
By  Him  whose  will  from  evil  good  educes. 

FAITH  IK  PBBIL. 

This  outward  life,  with  all  its  busy  forms. 

Whirling  like  flakes  of  snow  in  Alpine  storms, 

Confuses,  chills,  and  in  a  shifting  grave 

Entombs  the  spirit  that  the  Eternal  gave. 

Yet  look  through  these  to  Him,  undaunted  strive, 

Through  drift  and  darkness,  saving  Faith  alive,  x 

And  He  will  be  beside  thee  still,  uphold. 

Enlighten,  cheer,  with  Love  and  Hope  make  bold. 

And  m  worst  hours  of  fear,  before  His  eye 

The  mountain-ice  and  gulfs  of  snow  shall  fly ; 

Thou  oA  His  rock  shalt  stand  secure,  and  raise 

Thy  wings  towards  Heavoa,  and  hear  its  songs  of  praise. 
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THOtiaHT  AMD    LOVE. 

The  more  by  Thought  thou  l^v'st  the  crowd  behind. 
Draw  near  by  deeper  Love  to  all  thy  kind ; 
So  shall  thy  neart  lo  lowly  peace  be  still. 
And  earthly  wisdom  serve  a  heavenly  wiXL 

If ATVBl  IMEVITABLB. 

.  O !  Nature,  I  have  sought  to  turn  from  thee, 
And  other  worlds  withm  myself  to  see. 
But  there  1  found  again  in  dim  disguise 
Thy  meditive  brow  and  ever  youthful  eyes. 


"  Thougbto!    That  like  spiiiCa  traokleM 
come  aod  go"— 

is  a  fine  line  of  Charles  Lloyd's.  But 
no  bird  skims,  no  arrow  pierces  the 
air,  without  producing  some  ehanse 
in  the  Universe,  which  will  last  to  the 
day  of  doom.  No  coming  and  going 
is  absolutely  trackless ;  nor  irrecover- 
able by  Nature's  law  is  any  consci- 
ousness, however  ghostlike ;  though 
many  a  one,  even  the  most  blissful, 
never  does  return,  but  seems  to  be 
buried  among  the  dead.  But  they  are 
not  dead — but  only  sleep ;  though  to  us 
who  recall  them  not,  they  are  as  they 
had  never  been,  and  we,  wretched  in- 
grates,  let^themlie  for  ever  in  obli- 
vion! How  passing  sweet  when  of 
their  own  accord  they  arise  to  greet 
us  in  our  solitude ! — as  a  friend  who^ 
having  sailed  away  to  a  foreign  land 
in  our  youth,  was  thought  to  have 
died  many  long  years  ago,  may  have 
suddenly  stood  before  us,  with  face 
•tUl  fiuniliar  and  name  reviving  in  a 
moment,  and  all  that  he  once  was  to 
us  brought  from  utter  forgetfblness 
close  upon  our  heart  1 

An  hoar  ago  we  wrote  down  the 
word — Remorse.  Here  is  a  Lyric, 
by  the  same  pen  that  has  now  been 
enriching  our  pages,  that  awakens 
many  ofthe  dreadM  thoughts  that  lie 
ooQcned  in  that  passion  like  wild 
beasts  driven  into  one  den,  then  tear- 
ing one  another  to  pieces,  or  rushing 
fcnih  with  howls  into  the  wilderness. 


1. 
Shadoof  the  part! 
Why   wilt   thoa   not  lie  still  within  thy 

grave? 
Wha)  omnioas  hell-bora  blast 
Has  driven  the  forth  from  thy  sepulchral 

caye, 
Where  thoa  a  oorse  wert  cast! 


Thou  crimson  hand. 

Why  dost  thott  rise  between  siy  sool  and 

peace? 
As  thy  gannt  fingers  spann'd 
The  moon  and  all  the  stars  their  shining 

cease ; 
Thoa  darkenest  sea  and  land. 

r 

s. 

Thoa  art  a  flitting  ghost, 

Like  my  steed's  tramps  or  like  my  vessel's 

wake, 
Following  from  ooast  to  coast ; 
And  circl'mg  all  things  like  the  elinial 

snake,  ^ 

Thoa  tamest  all  to  frost 


Thin  as  thoa  art, 

Unclogg'd  and  aniversal  even  as  air, 

Thou  flAst  the  presence  swart 

Of  some  great  iron  pyramid ;  thy  stare 

Loads  like  a  rock  my  heart 

5. 
In  the  I  see 

Not  one  bat  many  faces  ;|yet  all  have 
The  same  dire  eye,  on  me 
Too  coldly  fiz'd  for  hate,  which  I  dare  brave 
Although  a  fiend's  it  be. 


'Tis  not  a  power 

From  which  I  stand  apart,  and.nerre  my 

breast 
Full  sWolleu  for  battles  hour : 
From  my  own  heart  their  strength    my 

enemies  wrest ; 
Before  mys^f  I  cower. 


Dear  Chd  in  heaven !  me  seems 

A  whisper  pierces  through  the  root  of  pain. 

Subdued  anits  screams : 

Faint  as  the  music  of  a  bee,  again 

It  rises  o'er  my  dreams, 

8. 
It  cries,  In  Tain,  O  man, 
Thou  seekest  to  undo  the   aocoraplish'd 
past: 
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Not  even  heaven's  highest  can 
Repair  one  miserable  moment's  waste, 
Sin  stands  where  it  began. 


Letlbrmee  agonic  dwell 

tn  their  abyss.     Through  Faith  to  Hope 

and  Love 
Rise  thou,  and  all  is  well. 
The  Past  can  never  reach  thy  home  above; 
Cluit  then  its  native  hell. 

Wo  never  could  write  a  song  or  a 
sonnet  worth  a  doit  in  our  days— nor 
yet  a  ballad.  Southej,  Scott,  Camp- 
bell are  the  best  at  a  ballad  of  our 
Hying  Minstrels.  Here  is  a  spirit-stir- 
ring one— still  from  the  same  pen. 


5. 

They  loaded  many  an  En^lisk  kmse 

With  wealth  of cilies  fair; 
They  dragged  from  many  a  father^ 

The  daughter  by  her  hair.  * 
And  English  slaves,  and  gems  and  gold, 

Were  gathered  ronnd  the  feast : 
Till  midnight  in  their  woodland  nold» 

Oh !  never  that  riot  ceased. 

6. 

tn  stalk'd  a  warrior  tall  and  rode 

Before  the  belted  kings ; 
"Ye  Lords  and  Earls  of  Odin's  brood. 

Without  a  harper  sings. 
He  is  a  simple  man  and  poor, 

Hot  well  he  sounds  the  lay. 
And  well,  ye  Norsemen  chiefs,  be 

Will  ye  the  song  rqpay.** 


▲LmiO  TBI  HARPSm. 


Dark  fell  the  night,  the  watch  was  set, 

The  host  was  idly  spread. 
The  Danes  aroand  their  watchfires  met. 

Drank  deep,  and  fiercely  fed. 
They  feasted  all  on  English  food, 

And  qnaff 'd  the  English  ale  ; 
Their  hearts  leapt  up  with  burning  blood 

At  each  old  Norseman \ale. 


The  chiefs  beneath  a  tent  of  leaves, 

And  Qathrum,  king  of  all, 
Devonr'd  the  flesh  of  England's  beeves, 

And  drank  high  festival. 
Each  warrior  proad,  each  Danish  earl, 

In  mail  and  wolf-skin  clad. 
Their  collars  white  with  plundered  pearl, 

Their  eyes  with  triumph  mad. 


A  maoe  beside  each  king  and  lord 
Was  seen  with  Wood  bestain'd  ; 

From  golden  cupi  upon  the  board 
Their  kindling  wmo  they  drain'd. 

Ne'er  left  their  sad  storm-beaten  coast 

V    Sea-kings  so  hot  for  gore  ; 

*Mid  Sel  wood's  oaks  such  dreadful  host 
Ne'er  burnt  a  track  before. 


From  Humber-land  to  Severn-land, 

And  on  to  Tamar  stream. 
Where  Thames  makes  green  the  towery 
strand, 

Where  Medway's  waters  gleam,— 
With  hands  of  steel  and  mouths  of  flame 

They  sack'd  the  kingdom  through  j 
And  where  the  Norseman  sickle  came 

No  crop  but  hunger  grew.  * 


In  trod  the  bard  with  keen  cold  loo^. 

And  glanced  along  the  board. 
That  with  the  shout  and  war-cry  shook, 

Of  many  a  Danish  lord. 
But  thirty  brows,  inflamed  and  stern. 

Soon  bent  on  him  their  gaze, 
While  calm  he  gazed,  as  if  to  learn 

Who  chief  deserved  htt  praise. 

8. 
Loud  Onthnunspake,— Nay,gaseaoctkis^ 

Thou  Harper  weak  and  poor ! 
By  Thor !  who  bandy  looks  with  us 

Must  worse  than  looks  endure. 
Sing  high  the  praise  of  Denmark's  host. 

High  praise  each  dauntless  Earl ; 
Praise  those  who  stun  this  English  coasi 

With  War's  unceasing  whm. 

9. 

The  harper  sat  upon  a  block, 

Heap'd  up  with  wealthy  spoil. 
The  wool  of  England's  helpleB  flock, 

Whose  blood  had  stained  the  soil. 
He  »at  and  slowly  bent  his  head, 

And  touch'd  his  loud  harp-stnag ; 
Then  raised  his  lace,  and  boldly  sud, 

'*  Hear  thou  my  lay,  O  king  ! 

10. 

"  High  praise  from  all  whose  gift  is  song 

To  him  in  slaughter  tried. 
Whose  pulses  beat  in  battle  strong, 

As  if  to  meet  his  bride. 
High  praise  from  every  mouth  of  man 

To  all  who  boldly  strive. 
Who  fall  where  first  the  fi^t  began, 

Ahd  ne'er  go  back  alive. 


11. 


lire, 


'^  But  chief  his  fame  be  strong  i 

Be  wide  as  is  the  sea. 
Who  dares  in  blood  and  pangs  expire. 

To  keep  his  country  free. 
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To  such,  great  Earls,  and  mighty  King ! 

Shall  praise  in  heaven  belong ; 
The  starry  harps  their  praise  shall  ring, 

And  chime  to  mortal  song. 

12. 

**  Fill  high  your  cops,  raise  loud  the  shoat, 

At  famoDs  Regnlir's  name ! 
Wlio  led  his  host  to  bloody  ront, 

"When  he  to  Hamber  came. 
Busmen  were  chased,  his  sons  wereslain, 

And  he  was  left  alone. 
They  bound  him  in  an  iron  chain 

Upon  a  dnngeon-stone. 

18. 

"  With  iron  links  they  bonnd  him  fast } 

With  snakes  they  Ml'd  the  hole, 
That  made  bis  flesh  their  long  repast, 

And  bit  into  his  soal. 
They  tore  him  all  with  poisonous  blows, 

They  barrowM  in  his  oreast, 
While  still  he  sang  and  corsed  his  foes, 

And  long'd  for  Odin's  rest. 

14. 

'Hjkeatchief8,why  sink  in  ^loomyour  eyesi 

Why  champ  yoar  teeth  in  pain  1 
Still  lives  the  song  though  Regnar  dies  I 

Fill  high  yonr  cups  again. 
Ye  too,  perchance,  O  Norseman  lords  1 

Who  foaght  and  swayed  so  long, 
Shall  soon  bat  live  in  minstrel  words. 

And  owe  yonr  names  to  song. 

15. 

"  This  land  has  graves  by  thousands  more 

Than  that  where  Regnar  lies. 
When  conquests  fade,  and  rule  is  o'er, 

The  sod  must  close  your  eyes. 
How  soon,  who  knows  1    Tsoi  chief,  nor 
bard. 

And  yet  to  me  'tis  given. 
To  see  your  foreheads  deeply  scarred. 

And  guefs  the  doom  of  heaven. 

16. 

"  I  may  not  read  or  when  or  how, 

But  Earls  and  King's  be  sure 
I  see  a  blade  o'er  every  brow. 

Where  pride  now  sits  secure. 
Fill  high  the  cups,  raise  loud  the  strain ! 

When  chief  and  monarch  falls, 
His  name  in  song  shall  breathe  again. 

And  thrill  the  feasiful  halls. 

17. 

"  Like  Gk>d's  own  voice,  in  afler  years 

Resounds  the  warrior's  fame, 
Wboee  deeds  his  hopeless  country  cheers, 

Who  is  its  noblest  name. 
Drain  down,  O  Chiefs  I  the  gladdening 
bowl! 

The  present  hour  is  yours; 
L^  death  to-morrow  take  the  soul, 

If  joy  to-day  endures." 


18. 


Grim  sat  the  chiefs;  one  heaved  a  groan, 

And  one  grew  pale  with  dread, 
Hii  iron  mace  was  grasp'd  by  one, 

Bv  one  his  wine  was  shed. 
And  Guthrum  cried,  "  Nay,bard,  no  more 

We  hear  thv  bodiog  lay ; 
Make  drunk  the  song  with  spoil  and  gore ! 

Light  ap  the  joyous  f^ay ! 


19. 


burst  the 


"  Pierce  throbs  my  brains- 
song— 

"  To  hear  the  strife  once  more. 
The  mace,  the  axe,  thejr  rest  too  long; 

Earth  cries  my  thirst  is  sore. 
More  blithely  twang  the  strings  of  bows 

Than  strings  of  harps  in  glee; 
Red  wounds  are  lovelier  than  the  rose. 

Or  rosy  lips  to  me. 

20. 
*'  Oh  I  fairer  than  a  field  of  flowers. 

When  flov^ers  in  England  grew, 
Would  be  the  battle's  marshaU'd  powen 

The  nhiin  of  carnage  new. 
With  all  its  deaths  before  my  soul 

The  vision  rises  fair ; 
Raise  loud  the  song,  and  drain  the  bow]  1 

I  would  that  I  were  there  t 

21. 

"  'Tis  sweet  to  live  in  honor'd  might. 

With  true  and  fearless  hand ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  fall  in  freedom's  fight, 

Nor  shrink  befeie  the  brand. 
Bat  sweeter  far,  when  girt  by  foes, 

Unmqved  to  meet  their  frown. 
And  count  with  cheerfalthoughtthe  woes 

That  soon  shall  dash  them  down." 

22. 

Loud  rang  the  harp,  the  minstrel's  eye 

Roll'd  fiercely  round  the  throng ; 
It  seem'd  two  crashing  hosts  were  nigh, 

Whose  shock  aroused  the  song. 
A  golden  cup  King  Guthrum  gave 

To  him  who  strongly  play'd : 
And  said, "  I  won  it  from  the  slave 

Who  once  o'er  England  sway'd." 


KineGuthmm  cried,"  'TwasAlfred'sown; 

Thy  song  befits  the  brave: 
The  King  who  cannot  guard  his  throne 

Nor  wine  nor  song  shall  have." 
The  minstrel  took  the  goblet  bright, 

And  said, "  I  drink  the  wine 
To  him  who  owns  by  justest  right 

The  cup  thou  bid^  be  mine. 

24. 

"  To  him,  your  Lord.  Oh  shout  ye  all  t 
His  meed  be  deathless  praise  I 

The  King  who  dares  not  nobly  fall, 
Dies  basely  all  his  days. 
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The  King  wbo  dare*  not  guard  his  throne, 

May  curses  heap  his  head ; 
Bat  hope  and  strength  be  all  his  own 

Whose  blood  is  brayely  shed." 

20. 

<'  The  praise  thon  8peak's^"  King  Oath- 
mm  said, 

*'  With  sweetness  fills  mine  ear*, 
For  Alfred  swift  before  me  fled. 

And  left  me  monarch  here. 
The  ro]ral  coward  nerer  dared 

Beneath  mine  eye  to  stand. 
Oh.  wonld  that  now  this  feast  he  shared, 

And  aaw  me  role  his  land!" 

96. 

Then  stem  the  Minstrel  rose,  and  spake, 

And  glared  upon  the  King,-- 
"  Not  now  the  golden  cap  I  take, 

Nor  more  for  thee  I  sing. 
Another  day,  a  happier  hoar, 

Shall  brinff  me  nere  again. 
The  cop  shall  suy  in  Oathram's  power 

TiU  I  demand  it  then.'' 


27. 


The  Harper  tam*d  and  left  the  i 

And  shook  his  locks  of  brown, 
And  one  who  mark'd  his  Tisage  said 

It  wore  a  ghastly  frown. 
The  Danes  ne'er  saw  that  Harper  more, 

For  soon  as  ntoming  rose. 
Upon  their  camp  King  Alfred  bore, 

And  slew  ten  thoasand  ft>ea. 

Our  little  goardiui  angel  is  gam, 
and  the  room  looks  desw^e.  On 
Two  Vases  haye  sunk  tliroagfa  the 
floor,  and  we  feel  as  if  in  unfurnidBd 
lodgings.  A  few  leaves  lie  scattered 
on  our  desk,  but  we  hare  not  the  heait 
to  read  them ;  and  tbous^  wake&i, 
what  is  left  for  us  but  to  lie  ddwn  and 
endeavor  to  be  dead.  Should  ^wr  en- 
deavors  fidl,  then  let  us  repose  on  oar 
laurels.  Laurels  indeed !  Oh!  fiv  a 
couch  of  heather  in  Gleii-Btive ! 

What  leaf  is  this  t 


Hon  ASD  HIIfOBT. 

Enjoy  the  Future  firee^  secure, 
By  no  foreboding  cursed. 
But  leave  the  Past  to  me ;  'tis  sure 
At  least  I  know  its  worst 

So  speaks  the  gloomy,  fkithless  heart : 
Wiser  methinks  twould  be 
To  cry,  let  all  beside  depart, 
So  hq)e  remain  mth  me. 

Y^  even  this  is  scanty  lore: 
Hope  ne'er  with  man  will  dweU, 
If  Memory  have  not  built  before 
The  Angel's  earthly  oelL 
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FOZTRT  BT  0T7R  HEW  CONTBIBTrrOB. 


Agb  is  the  season  of  Imagination, 
youth  of  Pa&sion ;  und  having  been 
loDg  young,  shall  we  repine  that  we 
are  now  old  t  They  alone  are  rich 
who  are  full  of  years — the  Lords  of 
Time's  Treasury  are  all  on  the  staff  of 
Wisdom ;  their  commissions  are  enclo- 
sed in  furrows  on  thi^ir  foreheads,  and 
secured  to  them  for  life.  Fearless  of 
fate«  and  far  above  fortune,^  they  hold 
their  heritage  by  the  gieat  charter  of 
nature  for  behoof  of  all  hor  children 
who  have  not,  like  impatient  heirs, 
to  wait  for  their  decease,  for  every 
hour  dispenses  their  wealth,  and  their 
bounty  is  not  a  late  bequest  but  a  per- 
|>etual  benefaction.  Death  but  sanc- 
tifies their  gifts  to  latitude ;  and  their 
worth  is  more  clearly  seen  and  pro- 
foundly felt  within  the  solemn  gloom 
of  the  grave. 

And  said  we  truly  that  Age  is  the 
season  of  Imagination  ?  That  Youth 
18  the  season  of  Passion  your  own 
beating  and  bounding  hearts  now  tell 
jrou— your  own  boiling  blood.  Inten- 
sity is  its  characteristic ;  and  it  burns 
like  a  flamfie  of  fire,  too  often  but  to 
consume.  Expansion  of  the  soul  is 
ours,  with  all  its  feelings  and  all  its 
''thoughts,  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity;" nor  needeth  then  the  spirit  to 
have  wings,  for  power  is  given  her, 
beyond  the  dove  or  the  eagle,  and  no 
weariness  can  touch  her  on  that  hea- 
venward flight. 

Yet  we  are  all  of  *Mhe  earth 
tarthly,"  and,  young  and  old  alike, 
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must  we  love  and  honor  our  home. 
Your  eyes  are  bright— ours  are 
dim ;  but  **  it  is  the  soul  that  sees," 
and  '*this  diurnal  sphere*'  is  visible 
through  the  mist  ol  tears.  In  that 
light  how  more  than  beautiful— how 
very  holy — even  this  world  appears ! 
All  sadness,  save  of  sin,  is  then  roost 
sacred ;  and  sin  itself  loses  its  terrors 
in  repentance,  which,  alas !  is  seldom 
perfect  but  in  the  near  prospect -of  our 
graves.  Temptation  may  intercept 
her  within  a  few  feet  of  her  expected 
rest,  nay,  dash  the  dust  from  her 
hand  that  she  has  gathered  from-  the 
burial-place  to  strew  on  her  head ;  but 
Youth  sees  flowery  fields,  and  shining 
rivers  far-stretching  before  her  path, 
and  cannot  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
among  life's  golden  mountains  there 
is  many  a  Place  of  Tombs !        *     * 

But  let  us  speak  only  of  this  earth 
— ^this  world — this  life — and  is  not  Age 
the  season  of  Imagination  1  Imagina- 
tion is  Memory  imbued  by  joy  or  sor- 
row with  creative  power  over  the  past, 
till  it  becomes  the  present,  and  then 
on  that  vision  ''tar  off  the  coming 
shines**  of  the  future,  till  all  the 
spiritual  realm  overflows  with  light. 
Therefore  was  it  that,  in  illumined 
Greece,  Memory  was  called  the  Mo- 
ther of  the  Muses;  and  how  divinely 
indeed  they  sang  around  her  as  she 
lay  in  the  pensive  shade  f 
You  know  the  words  of  Milton— 
"  Till  old  experi<*Dce  doth  attain 
To  something  like  prophetic  strain  f 
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and  you  "know,  while  reading  them, 
that  Experience  is  consummate  Me- 
mory,  Imagination  wide  as  the  world, 
another  name  for  Wisdom,  all  one 
with  Genius,  and  in  its  ''prophetic 
strain" — Inspiration. 

We  woiAd  fain  lower  our  tone — 
and,  on  this  theme,  speak  like  what  we 
are,  one  of  the  ht^m  blest  children  of 
Mother  Earth.  We  cannot  leap  now 
twenty-three  feet  on  level  ground  (our 
utmost  might  be  twenty-three  inches), 
nevertheless,  we  could  "put  a  girdle 
round  the  globe  in  forty  minutes," — 
ay,  in  half  an  hour,  were  we  not  un- 
willing to  dispirit  Ariel.  What  are 
feats  done  in  the  flesh  and  by  the 
muscle  ?  At  first — worms  though  we 
be — we  cannot  even  crawl — disdain- 
ful next  of  that  acquirement,  we  creep, 
and  are  distanced  by  the  earwig — pret- 
ty lumbs,  we  then  totter  to  the  terror  of 
our  deep-bosomed  dams— till  the  wel- 
ken  rings  with  admiration  to  behold, 
flans  leading-strings,  the  weanlings 
walk — like  wildfire  then  we  run—for 
we  have  found  the  use  of  our  feel — 
like  wild-geese  then  we  fly — for  we 
.  may  not  doubt  wo  have  wings — in  car, 
ship,  balloon,  the  lords  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky,  and  universal  nature.  The  car 
runs  on  a  post — the  ship  on  a  rock — 
the  "air  hath  bubbles  as  the  water 
hath"— the  balloon  is  one  of  them, 
and  bursts  like  a  bladder— and  we 
become  the  prey  of  sharks,  surgeons,  or 
sextons.  Where,  pray,  in  all  this  is 
there  a  single  symptom  or  particle  of 
Imagination  1  It  is  of  Passion  "all 
compact." 

True,  this  is  not  a  finished  picture 
— 'tis  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  season 
of  Youth — but  paint  it  as  you  will,  and 
if  faithful  to  nature,  vou  will  find 
Passion  in  plenty,  and  a  dearth  of 
Imagination.  Nor  is  the  season  of 
Youth  therefore  to  be  pitied— for 
Passion  respires  and  expires  in  bliss 
inefiSaible,  and  so  far  from  being  elo- 
qaent  as  the  unwise  lecture,  it  is  mute 
as  a  fish  and  merely  gasps.  In  Youth 
we  are  the  creatures — the  slaves  of 
the  senses.  But  the  bondage  is  borne 
e^Lultingly  in  spite  of  its  severity ;  tor 
erelong  we  come  to  discern  throuj^h 
the  dust  of  our  own  raising,  the  pin- 
nacles of  towers  and  temples  serenely 
ascending  into  the  skies,  high  and 
holy  places  for  rule,  for  rest,  or  for 
religion,  where  as  kings  we  may 
re^D,  as  priests  minister,  or  as  saints 
adore. 

We  do  not  deny,  excellent  youth* 


that  to  your  eyes  and  ears  benutifol 
and  sublime  are  the  sights  and  words 
of  Nature — and  of  Art  her  angel.  En- 
joy thy  pupilage,  as  we  enjoyed  ours, 
and  deliver  thyself  up  withouten 
dread,  or  with  a  holy  dread,  to  the 
gloom  of  woods,  where  night  for  ever 
dwells — to  the  glory  of  ^ies,  where 
morn  seems  enthroned  for  ever. 
Ck>ming  and  going  a  thousand  and  a 
thousand  times,,  yet,  in  its  familiu 
beauty,  ever  new  as  a  dream — let  thy 
soul  span  the  heavens  with  the  ram- 
bow.  Ask  thy  heart  in  the  wildemesB 
if  that  "thunder,  heard  remote,"  be 
from  cloud  or  cataract ;  and  ere  ft  caa 
reply,  it  may  shudder  at  the  shudder- 
ing moor,  and  yuur  flesh  creep  upoa 
your  bones,  as  the  heather  seems  to 
creep  on  the  bent,  with  the  awe  of  a  pas- 
sing earthquake.  Let  the  seamew  be 
thy  guide  up  the  elen,  if  thy  deb'gfat  be 
in  peace  profounder  than  ever  sat  with 
her  on  the  lull  of  summer  waves! 
For  the  inland  loch  seems  but  a  v^ 
overflowing  with  wondrous  light— 
and  realities  they  all  look — these  trees 
and  pastures,  and  rocks,  and  hills,  and 
clouds — not  softened  images,  as  they 
are,  of  realities  that  are  almost  stem 
even  in  their  beauty,  and  in  their  sub- 
limity overawing ; — look  at  that  preci- 
pice that  dwindles  into  pebbles  the  gra- 
nite blocks  that  choke  up  the  shore  ! 

Now  all  this,  and  a  million  times 
more  than  all  this,  have  we  too  done 
in  oiur  Youth,  and  yet  'tis  all  nothing 
to  what  we  do  whenever  we  will  it 
in  our  Age.  For  almost  all  that  is 
passion ;  spiritual  passion  indeed— 
and  as  all  emotions  arc  akin,  they  all 
work  With  and  into  one  another^s 
hands,  and,  however  rcnK>tely  relat- 
ed, recognise,  and  welcome  one  ano- 
ther, like  Highland  cousins,  when- 
ever they  meet.  Imagination  is  not  the 
Faculty  to  stand  aloof  from  the  rest, 
but  gives  the  one  hand  to  FVrncy  and 
tlie  other  to  Feeling,  and  sets  to  Psft> 
sion,  who  is  often  so  swallowed  up  in 
himself  as  to  seem  blind  to  their  m- 
d-v»«,  till  all  at  once  he  hugs  all  the 
Three,  as  if  he  were  demented,  and  as 
suddenly  sporting  dos^d-do* — is  off  on  a 
gallopade  by  himself  right  slick  away 
over  the  mountain-tops. 

You  still  look  incredulous  and  un- 
convinced of  the  truth  of  our  position 
— ^but  it  was  estabb'shed  in  our  first 
three  paragraphs— and  the  rest«  though 
proofs  too,  are  intended  merely  for 
illustratk)n8.  Ase  alone  undentandi 
the  language  or  old  Mother  Earth— 
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Ebr  Age  aloae,  from  his  own  expe- 
rience, can  imagine  its  meanings  in 
titjuble  or  in  rest^-oflen  myslerious 
enough  even  to  him  in  all  conscience 
— but  intelligible  though  inarticulate 
— nor  always  inarticulate— for  though 
sobs  and  sighs  are  rH^,  afnd  whispers 
and  murmurs,  and  groans  and  gurg- 
Ung,  yea,  aometlkn^  yells  and  cries, 
as  if  the  oM  earth  were  undergoing  a 
violent  death—yet  ipany  a  time  and 
oft,  within  these 'few  years,  have  we 
beard  her  slowly  syllablinff  words  out 
of  the  Bible,  and  as  in  listening  we 
looked  MP  to  the  shTy,  the  fixed  stars 
responded  to  their  truth,  and,  like 
Mercy  visiting  Despair,  the  Moon 
bore  it  into  the  heart  of  the  stormy 
clouds. 

And  are  there,  then,  have  there 
never  been  young  Poets  1  Many ;  for 
Passion,  so  tossed  as  to  leave,  perhaps 
to  give  the  sufierer  power  to  reflect 
on  his  ecstasy,  grows  poetical  because 
creative,  and  loves  to  express  itse^  in 
**  prose  or  numerous  verse,"  at  once 
its  nutriment  and  relief.  Nay,  Na- 
ture sometimes  gifls  her  children  with 
an  imaginative  spirit  that,  from  slight 
experiences  of  passion,  rejoices  to 
idealiKe  intentions,  and  incidents,  and 
characters  all  colored  by  it,  or  sub- 
ject  to  its  sway ;  and  these  are  Poets, 
not  with  old  heads  on  young  shoulders, 
but  with  old  hearts  in  young  bosoms  ; 
yet  such  premature  genius  seldom 
escapes  blight,  the  very  springs  of 
life  are  troubled,  and  its  possessor 
sinks,  pines,  ftides,  and  dies !  So  was 
it  with  ChattertoQ  and  Kealeft-^  alike, 
hut  oh !  ho^  different !" 

It  may  be,  after  all,  tliai  we  have 
only  proved  Ag^e  to  be  the  strongest 
season  of  Imagination ;  and  if  so,  we 
have  proved  all  we  wish,fbr  weseek  not 
to  deny  but  to  vindicate.  Knowledge 
is  power  to  the  poet  as  it  is  power  to 
all  men-4iDd  iijdeed  without  Art  and 
Sdeoce  .what  is  poetry  1  Without 
cultivation  "the  faculty  divine"  can 
have  but^imperfect  "vision."  "The 
inner  m  wliich  is  die  bliss  of,  soli- 
tude" m  dependent  on  the.  outward 
eye,  t6t^  famHiar  with  material  ob- 
jects—a finer  sense,  cognb.ant  of  spi- 
rhoalities^  j)ut  acquired  by  the  soul 
from  constant  communion  with  sha- 
dows—innate the  capacity,  but  awa- 
kened iDto*^  power  by  gracious  inter- 
course with  Nature.  Thus  Milton  saw 
— after  he  became  blind. 
But  know  that  Age  is  not  made  up  of 


a  multitude  of  years— though  that  bef 
the  vulgar  reckoning— but  of  a  multi- 
tude of  experiences ;  and  that  a  man 
at  thirty,  if  good  for  much,  must  be 
old.  How  long  he  may  continue  in 
the  prime  of  Age,  God  decrees ;  many 
men  of  the  most  magnificent  minds-^- 
for  example,  Michael  Angelo— have 
been  alUglorious  in  power  and  majesty 
at  fourscore  and  upwards — but  one 
drop  of  water  on  the  brain  can  at  any 
hour  make  it  barren  as  desert  dust. 

Believe  that  this,  the  true  creed,  is 
as  cheering  to  the  young  as  consola- 
tory to  the  old— and  that  in  its  spirit . 
Age  looks  on  Youth  with  delight  and 
love.  Youth  on  Age  with  reverence 
and  gratitude. 

"The  light  that  never  was  on  earth  or 

sea— 
The  consecratioa  and  the  poet's  dream/' 

it  never  was  allowed  very  young  eyes, 
of  thefmselves,  to  see— very  young 
hearts  to  conceive — very  young  lips 
to  utter ;  but  when  shown  to  such 
eyes,  and  inspired  into  such  hearts  by 
the  initiated,  the  neophyte  sees  and 
feels  in  the  power  of  the  priest,  and 
erelong,  his  own  lips  may  be  touched  ' 
with  a  coal  from  heaven. 

The  love  of  poetry  is  almost  uni- 
versal — the  poetic  power,  in  such 
measure  as  to  merit  the  name,  rare ; 
but  the  love,  like  the  power,  is  divine, 
and  fhe  poet  feels  his  strength  in  the 
sympathies  of  his  kind— the  sources  in- 
deedofall  his  inspiration.  His  heart,  all 
hislifelong,has  fed  on  theirs— and  thus 
millions  draw  inspiration  and  delight 
from  thfe  genius  oi  one — which  embo- 
dies to  each  the  emotions  of  all,  and 
not  merely  "  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature,"  but  beautifies  that  Nature's 
self  into  an  Ideal  true  as  any  indivi. 
duality,  and  eternizes  it  here  on  earth 
in  son^. 

Genius*  is  genius  still,  shining  by 
its  own  light,  bo  it  like  a  star  in  the . 
sky,  or  a  glowworm  in  the  sward.' 
One  often  hears  the  "Minor  Poets'* 
spoken  of  with  a  sneer.     Yet  all  who 
have  ever  sung. are  Minor  Poets,  com- 

Sared  with  Homer  and  Milton,  and 
hakspeare  and  Spenser,  and  with 
about  as  many  more :  Demigods  are 
not  dwindled  by  the  side  of  Uods,  nor 
Heroes  confused  with  common  men, 
though  they  draw  not  their  birth  from 
heaven.  Friends,  countrymen,  and 
Romans,  would  you  not  lend  us  your 
ears,  long  as  they  are,  to  purchase  a 
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place  among  the  poets  any  where  be- 
tween  Pindar  and  Pomfret  1 

Last  monlh  we  drew  from  "  Clio" 
not  a  few  compositions  which,  in  our 
opinion,  proved  the  author  of  Gbts- 
TALs  FROM  A  Caveen,  a  Pott.  Yes- 
ternight a  packet  came  to  hand,  with 
his  superscription,  and,  though  *•  Odr 
Two  Vases'*  made  mouths  to  devour 
itt  we  broke  the  seals  with  a  resolu- 
tion 10  make  a  Leading  Article  of  it 
by  Itself ;  to-day  we  have  spent  de- 
lightfully in  assorting  the  pages  ac- 
cording to  certain  principles  of  selec- 
tion ;  and  never  put  your  trust  in  us 
again  should  you  rise  disappointed 
from  what  we  now  lay  before  you  as 
a  Feast-^of  which  we  may  say  with 
Milton— 

"  Those  are  not  frnits  forbidden ;  no  in- 
terdict 

Defends  the  touching  of  those  viands 
pure  J 

Their  taste  no  knowledge  works  at  least 
of  evil  J** 

and  with  Pope— . 

"  The  tables  in  fair  order  spread  ; 
Viands  of  various  kinds  sal  ate  the  taste, 
Of  choicest  sort  and   savor,    rich   le- 
pasi !" 

The  discovery  of  a  New  Star  ia 
the  constellation  Maoa  is  an  event  ia 
astronomy  ;  and  'you  can  see  it  on  a 
clear  night  with  the  nuked  eye,  close 
to  North. 

Words  are  wanting  to  express  our 
delight — at  this  time  of  day — in  hail- 
ing A  New  Contributor.  Alas  !  we 
had  almost  said — 

*«Onr  lanelal  brethren  all  are  dead  !** 

Those  who  are  gone  our  grief  be- 
lieves to  have  been  the  best-^and,  un- 
gratefully forgetful  of  the  survivors* 
groans,  "i4//  are  buried  !" 

The  Poet  will  not  fail  to  admire 
the  tasteful  skill  with  which  we  have 
gathered  a  few  of  his  stray  strains 
about"  Poets  and  Poetry,  negligently 
scattered  here  and  there  through  what 
'twould  be  a  misnomer  to  call  an  MS. 
volume ;.  and  these  we  first  present  to 
the  admiration  and  love  of  all  our 
friends,  youn^  and  old,  hinting  to 
them  that  they  must  read  slowly,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  effusion  pause  and 
))onder,  for  here  is  much  meaning  in 
tew  words— in  modern  poetry  a  rare 


merit— nor  less  so,  we  fear,  if  cor 
own  be  an  average  specinoen,  ia  mo- 
dern prose. 


FBOSE  AHD  SOMG. 

I  looked  upon  a  plain  of  green. 
That  some  one  called  the  Land  «f 
Prose, 

Where  many  living  things  were  seen. 
In  movement  or  repose. 

I  looked  upon  a  stately  hill 

That  well  was  named  the  Mount  of 
Song, 
Where  golden  shadows  dwelt  at  will 

The  woods  and  streams  among. 

But  roost  this  feet  my  wonder  bred. 
Though  known  by  all  the  nobly 
wise. 

It  was  tho  mountain  streahis  that  fed 
The  fair  green  plain's  amenitiet. 

THE  SHAFTS  OF  SOHQ. 

Thou  who  deem'st  the  poet's  lay 
Should  be  always  sotl  and  cooing. 

And  no  harsher  word  should  say 
Than  befits  a  beardless  wooin^- 

Think,  the  bee  can  sting  the  foe. 
Who  would  rob  its  honey 'd  bowers. 

And  Apollo  bears  a  bow, 
Tiiough  his  bead  be  crown'd  with 
flowers. 

Seas  that  win  a  fine  devodont 
Whelm  our  too  adventurous  kind  ; 

And  the  sun,  whose  radiant  motion 
Feeds  the  world,  can  strike    thee 
blind. 

DREAMmO   AND  WAXIKG. 

I  dreamt  a  green  and  golden  earth, 
A  still  renewed,  immortal  birth. 
But  'mid  that  world  so  fairly  beaming, 
I  knew,  with  grief,  that  I  was  dream- 
ing. 

That  grief  awc^e  me,  and  I  A>and 
A  lovelier  vision  spread  around, 
And,    sweeter    than   my    slumber^ 

flowers, 
Bedeck'd  this  comnion  world  of  oon. 

THE  POET. 

Bard,  the  film  so  tbin  and  brightf 
Woven  in  thy  conscious  loom, 

Wanting  superhuman  light. 
Is  a  cobweb  in  a  tomb. 
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am  TO¥B  OF  SXMOHIDES. 

>  !  fltrang^r,  tatn  thou  not  away ; 

^imoni(}^  is  here  afdeep. 

^ould  he  bat  hr£tatlie  his  pMolivelay, 

Thou  ^needs  imist  pause  and  weep. 

Eiefuse  not  to  the  Poet's  grave 

The  tear  his  song  would  surdy  have. 

D  !  stranger,  could  thy  fancy  know 
The  dre^maof  bun  who  sleeps  below, 
They  must  so  bright  and  lovely  be, 
To  dwell  with  one  so  pure  as  he, 
That  thou  would'st  surely  loqg  to  go 
And  rest  with  him  who  sleeps  below. 
But,  ah  !  his  visions  none  may  see. 
Save  souls  that  are  as  pure  as  he. 

I  HE  poet's   home. 
la  the  cavem'ff  lotaely  lutll, 
By  the  iui|:hty  waterfall. 
Lives  a  sDirit  shy  and  still, 
WhMi'^  8Cf(lepM  tmirmurs  thrill^  . 
Heard  w^tb'the  twilight  tdrnk,    :     "" 
liike  Wl9lmic  of  a  btook. 

Poet !  thus  seqnester'd  dwell, 
In,. thy  fancy's  Daunted  cell, 
'That  the  floods  abroad  may  be 
Lake  a  voice  of  peace  to  thee. 
While  thou  giv'st  to  Nature's  tone 
Soul  and  sweetness  all  thy  own. 

Hear,  but,  ah !  intrust  thee  not 
To  the  waves  beyond  thy  grot, 
Lest  thy  low  and  wizard  strain 
Warble  through  the  storm  in  vain, 
And  thy  dying  songs  deplore 
Thou  must  see  thy  cave  no  more. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  pee- 
mala  dukia  it  especially  delighteth  us 
to  dwell  on,  though  we  believe  that 
all  between  are  beautiful ;  for  they 
express,  in  finer  form  and  fairer  co- 
lors, thoughts  we  ourselves  have 
more  than  once  imperfectly  uttered — 
these  to  live,  oursKo  perish.  All  our 
peat  proee-wrilM^  owe  the  glorv  of 
meir  power  to  our  great  poets.  Even 
Hobbes  translated  Homer  as  well  as 
Thucidydes— the  Epic  in  his  prime 
after  he  was  eighty— the  History  at 
fony ;  and  it  is  fearful  to  dream  what 
the  brainful  and  hearties*  metaphysi- 
oiaa  would  have  been  had  he  never 
heard  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
ynm&'  jb,  the-  iteatest  of  the  ^eat 
prose-writers  in  comparison  with  a 
0Mt;feeH^Na)i^we  shall  Qot  b^ 
deterred  I7  the  1%  or^Qlfcoiitradie-, 
tioDifrom  asking  who  is  a  gretUptam^ 


writer  t  We  cannot  name  one ;  they 
all  sink  in  Shakspeare.  The  human 
mind  is  seen  transcendent  solely  in 
song. 

But  our  poet  has  a  wider  scope  in 
his  philosophical  verses,  and  speaks  of 
the  whole  of  human  life. 

"  Without   the  smile  from   partial  beauty 

won, 
Oh  !  what  were  man  7    A  world  without  a 

sua"— 

finely  asks  and  answers  Campbell ; 
and,  suppose  the  world  without  poet- 
ry, truly  exclaim  we,  how  absurd 
would  look  the  sun  t  Strip  the  word 
"phenomena"  of  its  poetical  mean- 
ing, and  forthwith  the  whole  human 
race,  "moving  about  in  worlds  rea- 
lized," would  be  as  Bagmen.  But* 
thank  Heaven  !  we  are  Makers  all. 
Inhabiting,  we  verily  believe,  a  real 
and  substantial  and  palpable  world, 
which,  nevertheless,  shall  one  day 
perish  like  a  scroll,  we  build  our 
bowers  of  joy  in  the  Apparent — and  lie 
down  to  rest  in  a  drapery  of  dreams. 
"  The  Poet's  Home !"  We  have 
a  poem  of  our  own — if  the  honorable 
gentlemen  will  allow  us  to  call  it  so 
—with  that  title  lying  by  us— five 
thousand  lines  of  blank  verse — which 
we  shall  leave  to  our  executors,  with 
nermifsion  ot  our  motiis  and  mice, 
we  are  satisfied  with  our  popula- 
rity as  a  **  warbler  of  poetic  prose" — 
not  the  sole  point  of  resemblance, 
surely,  in  us  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney — 
and  look  forward  with  pleasing  ap- 
prehension to  our  posthumous  fame 
as  a  poet,  when,  by  some  fortunate 
chance,  some  indefatigable  antiquary, 
in  course  of  a  life-long  dedication  to 
the  restitution  of  decayed  intelligen- 
ces, shall  dig  up  our  Remains.  Mean- 
while, let  us  expand  our  wings,  and 
crushing  through  our  cage,  be  off  like 
an  eagle  to  the  mountains ! 

"  And  set  the  prisoner  free  V* 

A  simple  line,  but  glorious — and  we 
bless  the  name  of  Mercy  as  we  cleave 
the  clouds.  Higher  than  the  Andes 
we  hang  over  Westmoreland,  an  un- 
observ^— but  observant  star.  Moun- 
tains, hills,  rocks,  knolls,  vales,  woodsL 
groves,  single  trees,  dwellings,  all 
asleep !  O  Lakes  !  but  ye  ans  in* 
deed,  by  far  too  beautiful !  O  Fortu- 
nate Isles !  too  fair  for  human  habi- 
tation, fit  abode  for  the  Blest !  It 
will  not  hide  itself— it  will  not  sink 
into  thiB  ea^-^U  will  im,  and  risen, 
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it  will  stand  steady  with  its  shadow 
in  th^  overpowerinff  moonlight,  that 
One  Tree!  That  One  House — and 
well  mifiht  the  sight  of  ye  two  to- 
gether— were  it  harder — break  our 
heart.  But  hard  at  all  it  is  not — 
therefore  it  is  but  crushed. 

Sweet  Rydul  Mount!  Thou  risest 
pitifully  to  withdraw  our  soul  from 
beauty  too  severe,  and  already  we  feel 
Ihy  . 

"  Pine  fit  imaffe  of  a  poet's  bouI, 
So  still,  so  sofemn,  so  serene  !*' 

Can  it  be  that  there  we  are  utterly 
forgotten !  No  star  hanging  higher 
than  the  Andes  in  Heaven— but  sole- 
sitting  at  midnight  in  a  small  cham- 
ber—a melancholy  man  arc  we — and 
there  seems  a  smile  of  consolation,  O 
Wordsworth  !  on  thy  sacred  bust. 

Candles  are  the  cheerfplest  of  all 
lights,  and  so  felt  Shakspeare  as  he 
said  "Heaven's  candles  are  burnt, 
out."  Ours  are  yut  half  a  foot  lung; 
and  being  about  as  thici^'s  our  wrist, 
will  enable  us  id  putwatcMhe  Bear 
and  to  blind  Booi^^.     WhS^Hs  queer 


name  for  the  caiiital  jDf  anjjund— • 
Wick!  Yetar<;  aU^neji  ^k-f^d— a 
most  vile  pun,  atjtJ  fld,  i\^%v  Dusly 
Miller.  "Thou  fliin4ji?-,f^JP^t<^''C 
thank  you  for  i3lurninattn|,^  t^Lsome- 
what cramped  aijtl  cmbbed  fniilfcjcript 
— 'tis  the  "greets  hi^lit"  f )s§iarr1oved 
to  think  on  ait<  r  his  loris  of  eyea. 
Coleridge  attributed  the  beautiful 
words  to  Wordsworth  ;  but  Darwin 
borrowed  them  from  the  Son  of  .lie 
Mist,  and  now  they  are  the  common 
property  of  the  race  pf  men.  ^ 

Look  ia  ci4C.1^3^  Number — and  in. 
•^  Our  Two  Vases,"  and  you  will  find 
some  fine  stapzas  entitled  **  Remorse." 
Here  is  their  noble  counterpart— 
"Penitence." 


THE  PENITENT.       ^   ^ 

Within  a  dark  monastic  cell 
A  monk's  pale  corpse  was  calmly  laid, 
His  lips  or  quiet  seemed  to  tell,*^ 
And  light  ftbove  the  forehead  played. 

Upoa  the  stone  bt^o^ath  his  hand 
Was  laid  a  smairifri  written  scroll, 
And  he  whose  eyet^  record  scanned 
From  this  dini  part  must  guess  the 
•whole. 


And  bids  the  shaped  of  sleep  be  gene^ 
A  Thought  that's  more  than  Thou^ 

a  sight 
On- which  the  sun  has  never  sbooeu 

A  pale  stern  face,  and  sterner  far, 
Because  it  is  a  woman's  face : 
It  gleams  a  waning  worn-out  star, 
That  once  was  bright  with  momiD^ 
grace. 

An  icy  image,  calm,  and  cold. 
The  sprite  of  vanished  hours  itaeemf ; 
It  brines  to  me  the  times  of  old. 
That  look   like,   but   that    are   not 
dreams. 

It  brings  back  sorrows  long  eone  by, 
And   roily  stahied  not  m&ed  with 

tears'; 
Years  fail  away  like  leaves,  and  die— 
And  life's  bare  bony  stem  appears. 

Dark  face !    Thou  art  not  all  a  shade 
That  fancy  bids  beside  me  be  ; 
The  blood  that  ence  in  passion  pla^red 
Through  my  young  veins,  beat  mgk 
for  thee. 

Now  changed  and  withered  all !    My 

sighs 
Round  thee  have  breathed  a  sicklied 

air, 
And  sad  before  my  saddening  eyes 
Thou  show'st  the  hues  of  my  despair. 

Still  prayers  are  strong,  and  God  is 

good; 
Man  is  not  made  for  endlesa  ill. 
Dear  Sprits  !  my  soul  to  pain  subdued 
Has  yet  a  hope  thou  cans't  not  kilL 

Repentance  clothes  in  graasand  flowers 
The  grave  in  which  the  Past  is  laid ; 
And    close   to   Faith's   old  minster 

4  towers 
The  Cress  lights  up  the  ghostly  shade. 

AiDund  its  foot  the  shapes  of  fear, 
V^ose  eyes  m^  weaker  heart  appal, 
As\ister  suppliants  thrill  the  ear 
With  cri6s  that  loud  for  mercy  call. 

% 
Thou,  Grod,  wilt  hear !  Thy  pangs  an 

meant 
To  heal  the  spirit,  not  destroy. 
And  fiends  from  hell  for  vengeance 

sent. 
When  thou  commandesty  work  for  joy. 


There  comes  a  Thought  at  dead  of    Were  you  ever  perfectly  happy !  As 
night*  bappy  as  the  iooaginatioa  of  man  oooli 
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conceiTe  man  to  be  on  earth  or  in 
heaven?  Answer  "Yes."  So  must 
"we  have  been — though  we  may  not 
reroember  when,  where,  how,  or  with 
^whom — for  otherwise  we  could  not 
feel  as  we  now  do  the  exquisite  truth 
of  the  following  Rapture. 


tHE  HlFFT  HOUB. 

The  life  of  man  has  wondrous  hours 
Revealed  at  once  to  heart  and  eye;, 
"When  wake  all  being's  kind  led  powers, 
ADd  joy  like  dew  on  trees  and  flowers 
With  freshness  fills  the  earth  and  sky. 
With  finer  scent  and  softer  tone 
The    breezes   wind   through  waving 

leaves ; 
By    friendlier  beams  new  tints  are 

thrown 
On  furrowed  stem  and   mouldering 

stone  : 
The    gorgeous   grapes,  the  jewelled 

sheaves 
To  li\ing  glories  turn. 
And    eyes   that,  look   from    cottage 

eaves, 
*  Through  shadows  green  that  jasmine 

weaves, 
With  love  and  fancy  burn. 
The  broad  smooth  river  flames  with 

waves. 
Where  floats  the  swan,  an  opal  sprite. 
And  marble  shapes  on  silent  graves 
Seem  starting  towards  the  light. 
The  distant  landscape  glows  serene ; 
The  dark  old  tower  with  tremulous 

sheen 
'  Pavilion  of  a  seraph  stands. 
The  mountain  rude,  with  steeps  of 

gold, 
And  mists  of  ruby  o'er  them  rolled, 
Up  towards  the  evening  star  expands. 
.   The  ocean  streaks  in  distance  grey 
With   sapphire    radiance    sparkling 

play, 
And  silver  sails  hold  on  their  way 
To  unseen  fairy  lands. 
And  those  who  walk  within  ttie  sphere, 
The  plot  of  earth's  transfigured  green, 
like  angels  walk,  so  high,  so  clear. 
With  ravishment  in  eye  and  mien. 
For  this  one  hour  no  breath  of  fear, 
Of  shame  or  weakness  wandering  near 
Can  trusting  hearts  annoy : 
Past  things  are  dead,  or  only  live 
The  life  that  hope  alone  can  give^ 
And  all  is  faith  and  joy. 
'TIS  not  that  beauty  forces  then 
Her  blessings  on  muctant  men, 


But  this  great  globe  with  all  its  might, 
Its    awful    depth    and   heavenward 

heifcht,         . 
Seems  but  my  heart   whh   wonder 

thrillinjl^ 
And  beatmg  in  my  human  breast; 
My  sense  with  inspiration  filling, 
Myself— beyond  mv  nature  blest. 
Well  for  all  such  hours  who  know. 
Ail  who  bail,  not  bid  them  go, 
If  the  spirit's  strong  pulsation 
After  keeps  its  nobler  tone. 
And  no  helpless  lamentation 
Dulls  the  he^rt  when  rapture's  flown ; 
Jf  the  rocky  field  of  Duty 
Built  around  with  mountains  hoar. 
Still  is  dearer  than  the  Beauty 
Of  the  sky-land's  colored  shore. 

Turn  we  to  the  childhood  of  the 
creature  capable  of  such  tianscen- 
dent  bliss  of  Thought  and  Fueling-^the 
creature  only  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels.  "Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  kenven," 
Words  so  sticred,  that  we  almost 
feared  to  write  them  down — words  so 
sweet  that,  written  down,  their  quota- 
tion here  is  justified — nor  can  they 
ever  •*  fade  into  the  light  of  common 
day."  Of  such,  too,  is  the  kingdom 
of  the  earth.  And  singing  of  that 
sway,  the  poet  is  accordant  with  the 
saint. 


TO  A  CHILD* 

Dear  Child !  whom  sleep  can  hardly 

tame. 
As  live  and  beautiful  as  &ime, 
Thou  glancest  round  my  gi-aver  hours 
As  if  thy  crown  of  wildwood  flowers 
Were  not  by  mortal  forebei;d  worn^ 
But  swift  on  summer  breezes  borne, 
Or  on  a  mountain  streamlet's  waves 
Came  glistening  down  from  sparry 

caves. 

With  bright  round  cheek,  amid  whose 

glow 
Fancy  and  Wonder  come  and  go» 
And   eyes  whose  inward  meanings 

play 
Congenial  with  the  light  of  day. 
And    brow  so  calm,    a  home  for 

Thought 
Before  he  knows  his  dwelling  wrought ; 
Not  wise  indeed  thou  Beem'stt'  but 
.  made 
With  joy  and  hope  the  wise  to  aid. 
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That  riioot  prodainM  the  tmdoirtitiij^ 

mind;  /       . 

That  laughter  leaves  no  ache  behind ; 
And  in  thy  look  and  dance  of  glat^ 
Unforc'd  ]jnthoueht  of  ecstacy, 
How  idly  weak  the  proud  endeavor 
Thy  soul  and  body's  bliss  to  seftef] 
I  hail  thee,  Childhood's  very  Spri&, 
One  voice  and  sense  of  true  del^ht 

In  spite  of  all  foreboding  sadness 
Thou  art  a  tUpg  of  present  gladness ; 
And  thus  ta  be  enjoyed  and  Known 
As  is  a  pebbly  fountain's  tone, 
As,  is  the  forest's  \eafy  shade. 
Or    blackbird's   music   through   the 

flade; 
e  odor,  breeze,  and  sun  thou  art, 
A  gush  from  Nature's  vernal  heart 

And  yet,  dear  Child,  within  thee  lives 
A  power  that  deeper  feeling  gives 
That  makes  thee  more  than  light  or 

air, 
Than  all  Ihiogs  sweet  and  all  things 

fair ; 
For  sweet  and  fair  as  aught  may  be, 
A  human  promise  dwells  in  thee. 
And  'mid  thine  aimless  Joys  began 
The  perfect  Heart  and  Will  of  man. 

Thus  what  thou  art  foreshows  to  me 
How  greater  far  thou  soon  shalt  be ; 
And  while  amid  thy  blossoms  breathes 
A    wind    that   waves    the   fragrant 

Wreaths, 
In  each  faint  rustling  sound  I  hear 
A  mighty  Spirit  journeying  near, 
That  dawns  in  every  human  birth— 
A  messenger  of  God  to  earth. 

Alas!  well  might  that  great  poet 
mourn  to  think  **  what  man  has  made 
of  man  !"  Think  what  man  has  made 
of  ••  children."  Crabbe  and  Cowper 
have,  each  in  his  own  dark  or  delight- 
ful way,  described  the  moods  of  their 
own  minds,  arising  from  the  perusal 
of  a  Newspaper,  r^either  of  them  has 
excelled  in  forceful  painting  the  writer 
of  Ats^nor  Wordsworth's  self,  in  his 
Lyrical  ballads — ^though  we  say  so 
with  the  concluding  lines  of  **  Sunon 
Lee"  in  our  heart. 

<*  I've  heard  of  hearts  ankind,  kind  deeds 
Withcoldne«s  still  retaming: 
Alas  I  the  gratitude  of  man 
Hath  oftcner  left  me  mourDing.'* 

OH  RXADniG  A  NEWSPAPKE. 

Such  deeds  there  be  of  grief  and  crime 
That  rise  within  the  bounds  of  time, 


A^'wtose'Uul  flpund  we  well  mifl^ 

^der    •''- 
HifiaVeki  dctfp  ^  not  i>urst  with  yells  of 

thunder. 
WhatW  in  hcrrid  glee  n  done. 
When  men  ^icult  for  cities  won, 
Wiien  fiendish  lust,  and  vengeful  strife, 
Are  curdling  up  the  heart  of  life  ; 
Or  in  the  dim  and  silent  nooks 
On  which  no  sunshine  ever  looks, 
Tho  cold  hard  selfishness  that  wears 
Young  spirits  into  gray  despairR, 
When  custom,  avarice,  pride,  destroy 
All  natural  freedom,  guiltless  joy. 
When  some  fair  girl,  compell'd  to  wed, 
Mounts  the  rich  graybeard's  loath- 
some bed ; 
Or  one  as  fair  is  made  the  prey 
Of  him  who  wooed  but  to  betray. 
And  then  is  thrown  in  scorn  away, 
In  death,  or  misery  tenfold  worse. 
Learns  Nature's  dearest  gifts  to  curse. 
While  he  who  slew  her  hopes,  elate 
Walks  envied  by,  and  mocks  her  fioe. 

Such  too  the  sight,  when  I  behold 
The  throng  a  Factory's  walls  enfcdd. 
Where  parents  sell  their  children's 

breath, 
And  youthful  blood   to  long-drawn 

death; 
And  wealthy,  honored,  spotless  men. 
Keep  each,  unblamed,  his  human  den, 
And  make  of  infants'  fevered  screams 
A  strain  to  lull  luxurious  dreams. 
'Tis  worse  to  hear,  as  oft  we  can. 
Some  highborn,  affluent,  sated  man. 
Who  vindicates  his  awful  right. 
Hung  over  thousands  like  a  blight, 
Affirming  truths  of  holiest  sense 
With  solemn  tone  of  smooth  pretence, 
Till,  turning  with  a  sneer  away. 
At  dice  and  bets  he  wastes  the  day. 
And  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  to  see 
The  crowds  who  clamor  to  be  free. 
Poor,  hungry,  lewd,  bewildered  throngs 
For  good  uncaring,  mad  with  wrong, 
Whose  ulcer   'tis   they   ne'er   were 

taught 
What  all  men  need,  what  all  men 

ought. 
While  leaders,  whom  as  gods  they 

hail. 
Delude  them  with  a  drunken  tale^ 
Proclaiming  still  the  frantic  vaunt 
That  Power— more  Power — is  all  tiiej- 

want. 
To  me  such  sights  and  sounds  as  ther 
Are  worse  than  life's  most  sore  dis- 


And  I  could  pray  to  close  mine  eyei 
On  all  that  moves  beneath  tbeakm 
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And  rather  than  such  vkloDs,  ble» 
The  gloomiest  depths  ef  Dothiii|^e8t. 
But  somethiDg  whispers  still  within— 
The  dream  is  vain,  tne  wish  were  sin ; 
Tis  worth  a  wise  man's  best  of  life, 
Tis  worth  a  thousand  years  of  strife, 
If  thou  catist  lessen  but  by  one 
The  countless  ills  beneath  the  sun. 

Elliot !  these  lines  will  please  thee 
— unsnaring  expurgator  of  the  bloat- 
ed booy  of  vice !  All  that  sin— all  that 
wo— can  it  all  be  owing  to-— the  Bread 
Tax!  ••Yea!  Christopher,  all  the 
e?ilsof  the  Factory  Sy:jtera !"  **Upen 
the  ports,  Ebenezer,  still  greed  will 
glut  Itself  on  its  prey."  But  we  see 
frowning  a  face  that  we  love  host  to 
look  on  when  it  sadly  or  somewhat 
sternly  smiles— -so  turn  with  us.  O 
Splendid  Villager !  to  a  clear  pool  in 
a  verdant  forest,  and  forgetting  for  a 
little  while  this  work-day  world,  only 
to  remember  and  behold  it  more  faith- 
fully than  before,  ^ze  on  the  solitary 
maid  and  on  her  image — fair  as  one 
of  thine  own  creations,  when  Love, 
unhaunted  by  Hate,  bids  Beauty  bless 
thine  eyes,  and  ••sink  like  music  **  in 
thy  heart. 

THB  TWO  MIBBORS. 

There  is  a  silent  pool,  whose  glass 
Reflects  the  lines  of  earth  and  sky ; 

The  hues  of  heaven  along  it  pass. 
And  all  the  verdant  forestry. 

And  in  that  shining  downward  yiew« 
Each  cloud,  and  leaf,  and  little 
flower, 

Grows  'mid  a  watery  sphere  anew, 
And  doubly  lives  the  summer  hour. 

Betide  the  brink,  a  lovely  maid. 

Against  a  furrowed  stem  is  leaning 
To  watch  the  painted  light  and  shade 


That  give  the  minror  fimn  and 
meaning. 

Her  shape  and  cheek,  her  eyes  and 
hair 
Have  caught  the  splendor  floating 
round ; 
She  in  herself  embodies  there 
.All  life   that  fills  sky,  lake,  and 
ground. 

And  while  her  locoes  the  crjrstal  meets, 
Her  own  fair  image  seems  to  rise ; 

And,  glass-like,   loo»   her  heart  re- 
peatB 
The  world  that  there  in  vision  lief. 

In  our  day  the  Shepherd— Heaven 
bless  his  soul !— was  the  sweetest  singer 
in  the  School  of  Fairy  Poetry— as 
Tom  Warton,  we  think,  called  it ; 
and  ••  Kilmenv'*  will  never  die.  Re- 
mote in  the  Nowhere  of  Nature  lies 
the  Land  of  the  Silent  People— were 
the  universe  mapped  as  minutely  as 
the  small  county  of  Clackmannan,  yoa 
could  not  place  your  finger  on  it- 
were  you  to  seem  for  a  moment  to  see 
it,  and  for  a  moment  to  trust  your 
eyes,  that  very  moment  you  would 
lament  the  disappearance,  and  abuse 
the  manufacturing  town  that  in  lieu 
thereof  presented  its  cotton-mills. 
Oriental  Fairy  Fables  are  somewhat 
cold  in  their  glitter— ours  of  the  West 
—find  of  the  West  above  and  beyond 
all  the  beloved  North— have  warmth 
as  well  as  light — ^not  the  warmth  of 
human  blood — the  light  of  human  life 
— but  of  some  element  mysteriously 
allied  to  both— rarified  hf  Fdncy,  but 
not  too  thin  tol>e  breathed— by  Fancy 
tempered,  but  not  too  fine  to  be  felt  by 
the  human  heart. 

Yet  there  is  neither  cold  nor  glitter 
—there  is  both  balm  and  beauty  in 


THS  SPICE  TBEB. 

The  spice  tree  lives  in  the  garden  green, 

Beside  it  the  fountain  flows ; 
And  a  fair  Bird  sits  the  boughs  between 

And  sings  his  melodieus  woes. 

No  greener  garden  e'er  was  known 

Within  the  bounds  of  an  earthly  King- 
No  lovelier  skies  have  ever  shone 
Than  those  that  illumine  its  constant  spring. 

That  coQ-bouhd  stem  has  branches  three, 
On  each  a  thousand  blossoms  grow ; 

And  old  as  aught  of  time  can  be, 
The  root  stands  fest  in  the  rock  below. 
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la  the  apicj  riiade  ne'er  seems  loliro 

The  UHini  that  builds  a  8ilv«nr  dooie^ 
And  flakes  of  purple  and  ruby  m 

Gush  out  and  sparkle  amid  the  foaoL 

The  lair  white  Bird  of  fl*ming«rei|< 

And  azure  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 
Has  known  fbr  ages  mfpAae  of  rest 

But  ifogs  the  lamentihat  he  framed  of  old. 

**  O !  Princess  bright !  how  long  the  night 

Since  thou  art  stmk  in  the  waters  clear ; 
How  sadly  they  flowih>m  the  depths  below, 

How  long  must  I  sing,  and  thou  wilt  not  hear  ? 

^  The  waters  i^y,  and  the  flowers  are  gay. 

And  the  skies  are  sunny  above ; 
I  would  that  all  could  ikde  and  ftll, 

And  I  too  cease  to  mourn  my  love. 

^O !  many  a  year  so  wakeflil  and  drear 
I  have  sorrowed  and  watched,  beloved,  for  thee ! 

But  there  comes  no  breath  from  the  chambersof  death* 
While  the  lifeless  fount  gushes  under  the  tree.'* 

'the  skies  grow  dark,  and  g^lare  with  red, 

The  tree  shakes  off  its  spicy  bloom. 
The  waves  of  the  fount  in  %  black  pool  spread. 

And  in  thunder  sounds  the  garden's  doom. 

Down  apriqgs  thtf  fiM  wkh  a  long  shrill  cry 

Into  tne  sme  and  angry  flood, 
And  the  fiaoeef  ths  pool,  as  he  falls  from  hight 

Curdles  int^rding  slisns  of  blood. 

But  sodden  again  uMwells  the  fount, 
Hi^erand  higher  the  waters  flow. 
In  a  glittering  diamond  arch  they  mount, 
^   Aftff  iround  it  the  ci^Jrs  of  morning  glow. 

^JRner  and' finer  the- watery  mound 
Softens  and  melts  to  a  tnin-spun  veil, 
And  tonesof  nrasic  eircle  around, 
.   r  And  bear  to  th*  stars  the  fountain's  tale. 

And  swift  the  eddying  rainbow  screen 

Falls  in  dew  on  the  grassy  floor ; 
Under  the  spice-tree  the  Garden's  Queen 

Sits  by  her  Lover,  who  wails  no  more. 

We  think  so  well  of  human  nature,  bad  actions.  The  best  dajrs  of  ordi- 
that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  nary  men  bear  fruit  worth  the  gather- 
creature  belonging  to  it,  whose  liib  ing  ;  and  what  a  treasure  would  be  a 
**  is  calm  and  innocent,"  that  does  not  faithful  journal,  yet  free  from  all 
daily  experience  gracious  visitings  trivkil  fond  records,  of  the  thoughts  of 
worthy  of  being  preserved  in  verse,  them  who  daily  reap 
Our  most  barren  days  produce  some-  ,,  _.  ^  k.^_*  «f  .  ^i^ 
thing  good,  that  is  not  «till-bom ;  nor  TUt  broS's'S'lTe^'oS'S'^  he«t' 
can   we  praise  that  Father  of  the 

Church  wno  said  that  **  Hell  is  paved  **  Moods  of  my  own  mind  "  shoaM 

with  good  intentions  "—««bm1  rather  be  pronounoed^^n^th  that  enphasis; 
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and  here  are  the  embodimenta  of  a 
few  out  of  many — peculiar  and  cha. 
racteristic— though  we  never  saw^aDd 
never  may  see  the  writer's  face  >*- 

IXION  AHD  THX  CEIIXAUB«. 

Izion  clasp'd  a  cloudy  form. 

And  Heavea's  high  Queen  in  fiincy 
woo'd; 
But    when    he    saw    the    Centaur 
swarm, 
Not  such,   he  knew,  were  Here's 
brood: 
In  man's  creative  genial  mood 

How  oh  he  dreams  of  heavenly  joy! 
But  all  his  visionary  good, 

The  following  monster-births  de- 
stroy. 

.  EARTH  AND  AIK. 

The  dweller  'mid  material  pelf. 
All  touch,  and  wanting  eye  and  ear 

And  longing  heart,  would  build  him- 

^  .    self 

A  world  without  an  atmosphere. 

THE  TWO  OCEANS. 

Two  seas  amid  the  night. 

In  the  moonshine  roll  and  sparkle, 
Now  spread  in  the  silver  light, 

Now  sadden,  and  wail,  and  darkle. 

The  one  has  a  billowy  motion. 
And  from  limd  to  land  it  gleams ; 

The  other  is  sleep's  wide  ocean. 
And   its  glimmering   waves   are 
dreams. 

The  one  with  murmur  and  roar 
Bears  fleets  round  coast  and  islet ; 

The  other,  without  a  shore. 
Ne'er  knew  the  track  of  a  pilot. 

THE  DBKAM S  OF  OCEAN. 

Ocean,  with  no  wind  to  stir  it, 
Sleeping  dreams  of  tempest  nigh. 

And  the  railer's  boding  spirit 
Quakes  within,  he  knows  not  why. 

OABES  AND  DATS. 

To  those  who  prattle  of  despair, 
Some  friend,  methinks,  might  wisely 
say. 

Each  day,  no  question,  has  its  care, 
But  also  every  care  its  day. 

LEAVES  AND  SEED. 

Leaves  that  strew  the  wintry  chase, 
Still  the  seed  ye  warm  and  nourish ; 
And  in  their  succeeding  race, 
Ye  anew  wiU  greealy  flooriih. 


TSBSPQINIR. 

With  my  babe  beside  me  sleeping. 
Quick  my  thrifty  wheel  J  ply  : 

Would  the  thread  1  spin  with  weej^ig 
Were  his  tearless  destiny. 

THE   HUSBANDMAN. 

Thou  who  long  hast  dug  the  soil ! 

Time  has  longer  delved  at  thee : 
May  the  harvest  of  his  toil 

Surer  than  thy  harvest  be. 

THE   BEOGAB. 

Beggar,  he  by  whose  commands 
Alms  with  scorn  to  thee  are  given. 

Knows  not  that  all  being  stands 
But  to  have  its  dole  from  heaven. 

THE  SOUTABT. 

Lonely  pilgrim,  through  a  sphere, 
Where  thou  only  art  alone, 

Still  thou  hast  thyself  to  fear. 
And  can'st  hope  §x  help  firom  none. 

THE  WORTH  OF  LIFE. 

A  happy  lot  must  sure  be  his, 
The  ford,  not  slave,  of  things, 

Who  values  life  by  what  it  is. 
And  n6t  by  what  it  brings. 

£TE»  AND  STABS. 

It  never  was  my  lot  to  see 

The  eyes  whose  beams  illume  the 
eve; 
But  eyes  I  know,  well  worth  to  me 

The  stars    that   can    sudi   faati 

'  achieve. 

NIGHT  AND  DAWN. 

Bright  are  the  dreams  of  the  sleeping 
Night, 
Though  she  ne'er  can  paint  their 
forms  in  air; 
She   dreams    of   the   many-colored 
light. 
Of  j;olden   towers  and  phantoms 
fair. 

Whple  hours  she  broods  with  long- 
ing eyes. 
And  at  last  the  sky  begins  to  glow ; 
But  Night,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
dies. 
And  bequeaths  to  Morning  the  leve- 
ly  show. 

Pompoeo  never  reads  Magazine 
poetry— nor,  we  presume,  ever  looks 
at  a  field  or  wayside  flower.  He 
studies  only  the  standard  authors.  lie 
walks  only  in  gardens  with  high  brick 
waOt— ami  then  admires  only  at  a  Unl 
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from  the  bead-gardener.  Pompoeo  does  men  of  the  agd  have  not  diadaioed  to 
not  know  that  many  of  the  finest  poems  belong  to  the  brotherhood  ; — and  this 
of  our  day  first  appeared  in  maga-  the  hovel  holds  what  must  not  be 
zines — or,  worse  still,  in  newspapers —  missing  in  the  hall — the  faroitore  d 
and  that  in  our  periodicals,  daily  and  the  cot  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  palace 
weekly,  equally  .with  the  monthlit^  — and  duke  and  ditcher  read  their 
and  quarterlies,  is  to  be  found  tlie  lessons  from  the  same  page, 
best  criticism  of  poetry  any  where  ex-  **Mi]k  for  babes,  strong  meat  fo 
tant,  superior  far,  in  that  unpretend-  men;*'  undon  theroadoflife,otte&at 
ing  form,  to  nine-tenths  of  the  learned  laborious  and  wearisome*  and  more 
lucubrations  of  Glcrmany  —  though  discouraging,  down  as  up-bill  work- 
many  of  the  rest  are  eood,aiid  some  ex-  here  is  vicUxcum  for  the  wallet  of  tbe 
cellent,aImo6t  as  the  beartcould  desire,  wayfarer,  which  he  may  eat  by  tk 
Whatis  the  circulation  even  of  a  popu-  wayside  well— As  ^ood  men  as  tk 
lar  volume  of  verses — if  any  such  there  Pedlar  in  the  Excursion  have  carried 
be— to  that  of  a  number  of  Maga?  a  wallet — but  we  spoke  figunitifdj, 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  at  home,  pe-  and  meant  nothing  personal  to  tie 
luae  it  before  it  is  a  week  old — as  many  said  Pedlar,  the  Solitary,^  or  the  Be- 
abroad  ere  the  moon  has  thrice  renew,  cluse.  The  truth  is,  we  bad  Ouisebei 
ed  her  horns;  and  the  series  ceases  in  our  eye,  and  many  a  mile  bare 
not — regular  as  the  seasons  that  make  we  trudged  in  our  time  on  a  ovti 
up  the  perfect  year.  Our  periodical  but  we  think  w  Be  now  near  aboit 
literature-*-say  of  it  what  )ou  will—  the  end  of  our  journey. 

S'vea  light  to  the  heads  and  heat  to  Fii  reading,  too,  for  the  atudeah 

e  hearts  of  twenty-four  millions  of  bower  :— 
living  souls.    The  greatest  and  best 

scri*ncs  and  spectbis. 
Lean  Sceptic,  bating  spectres,  white  or  sable. 
Thou  bidd'st  all  phantoms  from  thy  world  depart. 
Perhaps  in  f<iar  lest  they  may  turn  the  table. 
And  thou  be  seen  the  spectral  thing  thou  art 

Or,  as  existence  all  is  mist  and  dreams 
To  one  whom  nothing  real  moves,  or  warms, 
Thou  dread'st  perhaps  lest  ghostly  shapes  may  seem 
The  moir:king  copies  of  thy  life's  vain  forms. 

Do  I  then  credit  ghosts  1 — I  well  brlieve 

The  spirit  of  the  piist  for  ever  lives ; 

The  dull,  dead  eye  its  night-mure  n^asks  deceive; 

Fresh  life  to  living  eyes  its  vital  presence  gives. 

A  BOOK. 

What  is  a  book  ?    It  is  a  thought  infipressed 
In  signs  that  speak  alike  man's  worst  and  best. 
From  the  true  heart,  and  kindling  reason  bonif 
It  shines  one  beam  of  the  Eternal  Morn. 
But,  else,  a  shape  not  live  enough  to  die, 
A  devil's  mockmg  dream,  a  life-begetting  lie. 

THB  CLOUD  EMBRACED  AND  THE  CLOUD  OOHFILLID. 

Thou  brain-sick  dreamer  in  a  world  of  dream 
Where  nothing  solid  braves  the  windy  shock, 
Thy  fancy  ne^s  to  learn  that  Jove  gfopreme 
Compels  the  donds,  but  sits  upon  a  rock. 

TEE  OAK  OF  JUDAH. 

How  slowly  ripen  Powers  (nrdain'd  to  last  I 
T)M  old  ma  J  daeb  kui  omtt  bavf.  lived  Mbie : 
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"  So  Moeet  in  the  vale  an  acorn'cast, 
And  Christ  arose  beneath  the  tree  it  l)ore. 

THB  BULB  OF  ACTION. 

In  silenqe  mend  what  ills  deform  thr  mind ; 
But  all  thy  good  impart  to  all  thy  kmd. 

GAUT. 

O !  sacred  Cant  1  how  canting  men  declaim* 

As  if  thou  wert  but  emptiness  and  shame ! 

In  thee  the  image  of  all  truth  we  trace* 

As  io  a  mask  the  copj  of  a  face ; 

And  earth  is  fixed  thy  proper  home  to  be, 

For  Heaven's  too  good,  and  Hell  too  bad  for  thee. 

The  heart  that  Cants  not,  for  all  hope  unfit* 

Rejects  the  name  of  aught  more  pure  than  it ; 

And  he  who  dreads  his  own  lile-withering  scoff 

Must  realize  his  Cant,  not  cast  it  off. 

AFBS  AXD    EAQLBS* 

The  crowd  to  him  their  fondest  deference  pay, 
Who  knows  not  much,  yet  something  more  tnan  they, 
But  watch  with  vague  dislike  and  jealous  awe, 
The  hearts  that  mounting  spurn  the  vulgar  law. 
Thus  Apes  obey  the  Ape  who  climbs  a  height, 
But  mock  and  chatter  at  the  Ecigle's  flight. 

TEB  DBSTBOTBBS. 

Those  foes  of  truth,  they  joke,  and  die,  and  mine, — 
The  mighty  tree  they  soon  will  overthrow ! 
Nay  fear  not,  friend,  thoujgh  hosts  their  toil  combine, 
Thef  move  the  earth,  and  help  the  tree  to  grow« 

THE  POWBB  OF  WOBDf). 

O !  mighty  Words,  in  wise  men's  mouths  ye  raise 
The  earth  towards  heaven  on  nearer  stars  to  gaze ; 
From  flameless  lips  ye  conlure  down  the  skies 
To  hang  with  deadly  weight,  and  crush  our  eyes. 

steAv  LAin>. 
There  is  an  engine,  huge  and  dark. 

That  mutters,  while  it  heaves  and  strains^ 
•*  I  think  profoundly  !    Don't  you  mark 

How  strongly  work  my  metal  brains  ! 

••  My  wheels  are  Truths,  my  piston  Duty, 

Pm  bedded  deep  on  Faith's  foundation ; 
My  pdish  is  the  li^ht  of  Beauty, 

My  smoke  is  weird  Imagination." 

I  watched  and  longed,  my  fancy  puzzling 

What  marvel  from  such  power  should  ^ 
When  lo !  a  piece  of  printed  muslin, 

like  any  vulgar  engine's  tissue. 

This  wonder  broke  my  soul's  sedateness. 

When  hoarse  the  Thing  exclaimed  in  rage, 
**  Fool !  I  am  England's  modem  greatness. 

And  this  thin  woofs  her  noblest  page." 

AXLAB  AUD  JOVB. 

How  many  giants  each  in  turn  have  sought 
T6  bear  the  world  upoD  their  shoulders  wide^ 
XUL  51 
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King,  conqueror,  priest,  and  he  whose  work  is  thought ; 
Ana  all  in  turn  have  sunk  outworn,  and  died. 
And  yet  the  world  is  never  telt  to  move^ 
Because  it  hangs  suspended  from  above; 

sBBUfo  Ain>  noixe. 
We  stood  upon  the  mountain's  open  side 
And  saw  the  plain  below  expanded  wide, 
Cut  through  with  channelled  roads,  in  which  a  throir 
Of  travellers  journeyed  on  with  shout  and  song. 

Mj  fnend  exclaimed,—^  How  narrow  are  the  ways 
By  many  trod,  with  banks  that  cramp  the  gaze ! 
On  this  fair  mountain  free  we  stand  and  view 
The  several  pathways  that  the  crowd  pursue.'* 

"  True,  friend,"  I  answered,  **  yet  we  but  behold. 
While  others  move  on  journeys  manifold. 
Our  eyes  indeed  are  free,  but  we  are  chained 
B^  pride  that  keeps  us  on  .this  height  detained. 
If  we  would  seek  an  end,  and  journey  to  it. 
Through  those  deep  roads  below  we  must  pursue  it." 

*  THE  PABT  AMD    THE  WHOLE. 

If  Death  seem  hanging  o'er  thy  separate  soul. 
Discern  thyself  aa  part  of  life's  great  Whole  f 
But  if  the  world  is  all  in  semblance  dead, 
From  wells  within  new  life  around  thee  spread. 

THE  SHJCLBSS  WORM. 

The  silk-worm  weaves  itself  a  silken  tomb ; 

Thy  shroud,  thou  idler,  tasks  another's  loom.^  • 

THE  ▲SntONOKBE. 

Astronomer !  thy  mind  I  covet  not. 
That  makes  the  universe  one  heavenless  spot ; 
But  thou,  true  Sager  for  ever  honor'd  be. 
Who  still  believ'st  a  heaven  thou  canst  not  see. 

THE  DESERT^  USE. 

Why  wakes  not  Life  the  desert  bare  and  lone  1 
To  show  what  aU  would  be  if  she  were  gone. 

POMFSn. 

The  burning  cone  that  pours  its  ashes  down. 
Turning  to  tombs  ^eld,  garden,  palace,  town. 
Buries  even  graves.    How  strange  I  a  buried  grave  f 
Death  cannot  from  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  save. 

THE  BOTTND  OF    THE  WHIEL. 

The  miller  feeds  the  mill,  the  mill  the  miller ; 
So  deiOh  feeds  life,  and  life  too  feeds  its  killer. 

CALM  AND  STORM. 

The  stormy  blast  is  strong,  but  mightier  still 

1^  €xlm  that  binds  the  storm  beneath  its  peaceful  will. 


The  childish  smile  is  feir,  but  lovelier  fer 

The  smiles  which  toll  of  griefe  that  nowjio  longer  are. 
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Now,  dearly  beloved,  do  not  all  of  has  presented  the  public  with  inch 
set  yourselves  down  to  compose  specimens  of  a  style  or  thought  and  ex* 
**  Thoughts  in  Verse"  for  Maga  after  ecution,  in  which  success  may  not  seem 
the  foshion  of  our  New  Contributor,  of  very  difficult  achievement— <tZi  you 
We  must  insist  on  your  being  ori-  try.  But  we  beseech  you  again  dont 
ginals.  Imitate,  copy,  what  you  try,  for  the  most  sensible  people  are 
will*  in  sympathetic  admiration  of  him  seldom  aware  of  their  ^Rikires,  provid- 
or  Thuddy  Jon^  but  we  must  not  ed  they  have  not  stuck  &st  in  the  mud 
have  either  caricatured  within  our  altogether,  but  have  managed,  some- 
cover  ;  therefore  seek  admittance  into  how  or  other,^  to  flounder  through ; 
some  rival  journal.  Rival  Indeed!  and  nothing  in  prose  or  verse  was  ever 
The  idea  is  preposterous.  Not  that  yet  worth  a  wisp  to  rub  down  the  wri- 
our  New  Contributor  himself  was  ter  with,  produced  in  "a  fit  of  «ym- 
without  models  to  work  by— German  pathetic  admiration."  With  even  more 
poetry  is  rich  in  such  ruminations,  fervent  earnestness,  we  implore  all 
and  so  is  our  old  English  poetry,  as  in  young  men  of  literary  propensities  to 
every  thin^  else  that  i^  good,  but  no  beware  being  bitt^  by  any  of  the  fol- 
modem  writer  among  us  that  we  know  lowing  Eleven  Triads : — 

TBUDI. 

Three  Furies  are  there.  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Hate, 
That  vex  with  iron  hands  our  mortal  state. 
Yet  are  they  guardians  of  a  heavenly  gate. 

TRIAD  u. 

Three  ^Graces  ure  our  stars.  Love,  Be  Ju^,  Truth* 

Primeval  sisters,  bright  in  endless  youth. 

That  cheer  man's  slavish  toils  with  Peace  and  Ruth. 

TBIAD  m. 

Young  Abel  lies  a  wreck  in  childless  death ; 
Cain  withers  in  his  own  envenom'd  breath ; 
Yet  hopeM  Eve  is  yearning  still  for  Seth. 

TRIAD  IV. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  together  work  in  gloom ; 
What  Faub  believes,  Hope  shapes  in  fonn  and  bloom, 
And  Love  sends  forth  to  dayligot  from  the  tomb. 

TRIAD  V. 

To  hide  the  life  of  man  in  leprous  crust, 

Three  Gorgons  are  there,  bred  from  Hell's  dark  lust, 

Potent  ofdeath,— Despair,  Selfscom,  Distrust. 

TRIAD  TI. 

The  Rain  that  wets  the  summer  leaves. 
The  B^m  that  dries»  the  Wind  that  heaves. 
Each  gives  a  charm,  and  each  receives. 

TRIAD  vn. 
Three  Destinies  are  throned  o'er  all  supreme, 
Life^  Death,  and  Growth.  Wide  shapesof  cloud  they  seem 
Yet  rule  each  starry  age,  and  moment's  dream. 

TRIAD  Vm. 

Thought,  Peelinfl:,  Will,— by  thesetnyself  I  know 
Not  some  thin  vision's  transitory  show. 
Not  slave,  but  subject  of  all  joy  and  wo. 
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TEIAD  DC. 

Three  Natioos  are  there  in  the  world  of  old 
Who  from  their  graves  all  earth's  dominion  hold« 
The  Jew  devout,  wise  Greek,  and  Roman  bold. 

TRIAD  X. 

Three  growths  from  seeds  without  man's  call  appear* 
Grain,  Flower,  and  Tree :  one  sives  his  body's  cheer; 
One  decks  his  bride;  one  yielm  his  roof  and  bier. 

TBUD  zi. 
Prose,  Song,  and  Gabble  are  three  modes  of  speech, 
The  only  ones  on  earth  for  all  and  each. 
Sense,  Essence,  Nonsense,  as  they  can,  to  teach. 


All  the  beauty  and  sublimity  on 
earth— over  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World— is  not  worth  a  straw  if  valued 
against  a  good  harvest.  An  average 
crop  is  satisfactory ;  but  a  crop  that 
soars  high  above  an  average — a  golden 
year  of  golden  ears— sends  joy  into 
the  heart  of  heaven.  No  pratmg  now 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  potato.  We 
can  sing  now  with  our  single  voice, 
like  a  numerous  chorus,  of 

"  Potatoes  dretrt  both  ways,  both  roasted 
and  boiled;" 

Sixty  bolls  to  the  acre  on  a  field  of 
our  own  of  twenty  acres — mealier 
than  apy  meal — Perth  reds— to  the 
hue  on  whose  cheeks  dull  was  tibat 
oil  the  fiace  of  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  when  she  blushed  to  confess 
to  Burn-y-win'  that  hand-over-hip  he 
had  struck  the  iron  when  it  was  hot, 
and  that  she  was  no  more  the  Glover's. 
O  bright  are  potato  blooms !— O 
green  are  potato-shaws  !— O  yellow 
arc  potato  plums !  But  how  oft  are 
blighted  summer  hopes  and  broken 
summer  promises!  Spare  not  the 
shaw — heap  high  the  mounds — ^that 
damp  nor  frost  may  dim  a  single  eye 
— so  that  all  winter  through  poor 
men  may  prosper,  and  spring  see  set- 
tings of  such  prolific  vigor,  that  they 
shall  yield  a  thousandfold— and  the 
sound  of  rumble-te-thumps  be  heard 
all  over  the  land.  Nay— dont  look 
so  glum  at  our  gaietv—- our  fun  has 
been  found  fault  with  as  vulgar  and 
uproarious — now,  dry  humor  we  can 
understand,  though  we  prefer  wet — 
but  elegant  still  fun  **  saw  we  never 
none" — so  let  girls  giggle  with  us  and 


boys  guf&w. 
Hush— I 


hear  the  Husbandman. 


THE  HUSBANDIUM. 

Earth,  of  man  the  bounteous  mother. 
Feeds  him  still  with  corn  and  wine ; 


He  who  best  would  aid  a  brother. 
Shares  with  him  these  gifts  divine. 

Man^  a  power  within  her  bosom 
Noiseless,  hidden,  works  ben^eUh; 

Hence  are  seed,  and  lea(  and  bkis- 
som. 
Golden  ear  and  clostered  wreath. 

These  to  swell  with  strength  and  beau- 

Is  the  royal  task  of  man ; 
Man's  a  king,  his  throne  is  duty* 
Since  his  work  on  earth  began. 

Bud  and  harvest,  bloom  and  vintage, 
These,  like  man,  are  fruits  of  eorai; 

Stamped  in  clay  a  heavenly  mintagBi 
All  from  dust  receive  their  birth. 

Barn  and  mill,  and  winevat'a  trea- 
sures, 

Earthly  goods  for  earthly  lives. 
These  are  Nature's  ancient  pleasnren 

Which  her  child  from  het  derirea. 

What  the  dream,  but  vain  rebeUinf^ 
If  from  earth  we  sought  to  rise  ? 

'Tis  our  stored  and  ample  dwelling. 
'Tis  from  it  we  see  the  skies. 

Wind  and  frost,  and  hour  and 
Land  and  water,  son  and  shade, 

Work  with  these,  as  bids  thy 
For  they  work  thy  toil  to  aid. 


Sow  thy  seed  and  reap  in  dado 
Man  himself  is  all  a  seed ; 

Hope  and  hardship,  joy  and  aadnesib 
Slow  the  plant  to  ripeness  lead. 

We  could  write  a  commentary  on 
these  stanzas  somewhat  better  worth 
ink  than  our  prefatory  '^daffin ;"  but 
we  hear  the  lmnter*8  horn  and  hollo— 
the  Boatswain's  whistle— and  the  Sea- 
man's yo !  heave !  O !   , 


P0€iry  hfi  mr  Ntyf  C0'UriM0fk 

THB  HUITKX* 

Merrflj  winds  the  hunter's  horn. 

And  loud  the  ban  of  dogs  repljintt^ 
When  before  the  shout  of  the  fleet-ioot  motfli 

The  shadows  of  night  are  flying« 

Sullen  the  boar  in  the  deep  green  wood* 
And  proud  the  stag  that  roams  the  forest; 

And  noble  the  steed  with  his  warlike  blood|  ' 

Tfatit  exults  when  the  toil  is  sorest. 

Fair  is  the  land  of  hill  and  plain. 
And  lonely  dells  in  misty  mountains ; 

And  the  crags  where  eagles  in  tempest  rtigDy 
And  glittering  lakes  and  fountains. 

These  are  the  Joys  that  hunters  find, 
What'er  the  sky  thalfs  bending  o'er  them, 

When  they  leave  their  cares  on  their  beds  behind. 
And  earth  is  all  fresh  before  them. 

Bay  ever  chases  away  the  night, 
And  wind  pursues  the  waves  of  ocean, 

And  the  stars  are  brother-iike  hunters  bright, 
And  all  is  in  ceaseless  motion. 

Life  is  a  chase,  and  so  'tis  Joy, 
And  ho}>e  foretells  the  hunter's  morrow; 

*Tis  the  skill  of  man  and  the  bUss  of  boy 
To  gallop  away  from  sorrow. 


Raise  we  the  ^rard  and  ply  the  oar« 

The  breeze  is  calling  us  swift  away ; 
The  waters  are  breaking  in  foam  on  the  shore; 

Our  boat  no  more  can  stay,  can  stay. 

When  the  blast  flies  fast  in  the  clouds  on  high. 

And  billows  are  roarinff  loud  below, 
The  boatman's  song,  in  the  stormy  sky. 

Still  dares  the  gue  to  blow,  to  blow. 

The  timber  that  frames  his  fidthful  boat. 
Was  dandled  in  storms  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

And  in  storms,  with  a  bounding  keel,  'twill  float, 
And  laugh  when  the  sea^fiend  shrieks,  and  shrieks. 

And  then  in  the  calm  and  glistening  nights. 
We  have  tales  of  wonder,  and  Joy,  and  fear, 

And  deeds  of  the  powerfiil  ocean  sprites, 
With  which  our  hearts  we  cheer,  we  cheer. 

iV)r  often  the  dauntless  mariner  knows 
That  he  must  smk  to  the  land  beneath. 

Where  the  diamond  on  trees  of  coral  grows, 
In  the  emerald  halls  of  Death,  (^  Death. 

Onward  we  sweep  through  smooth  and  storm; 

We  are  voyagers  all  in  shine  or  glooqi ; 
And  the  dre!^raer  who  skulks  by  his  chimney  warm, 

Drifts  in  his  sleep  to  doom,  to  doom. 
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These  are  not  Hunters'  and  Seamen's 
songs— Dor  are  they,  we  suspect, 
songs  at  all— or  if  they  be,  they  are 
songs  not  to  be  set  to  music,  and  above 
all  things  in  this  world,  not  to  be 
sung.  We  have  heard  crisp  critics 
^  chirp  and  chatter  in  ridicule  of 
Dramas  not  intended  by  the  author 
for  representation  in  any  '*  Wooden 
O."  Why  so  wittyl  The  "great 
globe  itself  is  not  in  Drury  Lane, 
nor  yet  in  Covent  Garden;  nor  ex- 
cept in  Shaksp^re's  sense,  are  *«aU 
the  men  and  women  merely  players,' 
that  it  inhabit;  and  grand  Dramas 
were  acted,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word, 
before  the  cart  of  Theepis.  The  acted 
Drama— rather  a  tautological  ezpres* 
sioo — preceded  the  written ; — for  men 
lived  for  some  ages  without  letters, 
and  Adam  and  ^e  were  not  idle- 
even  in  Paradise;  but  the  written 
Drama — intended  sol  to  be  acted  on  a 
stage,  before  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries 
—4s,  or  may  be,  a  much  more  natural 
and  adequate  representation  of  what  it 
means  to  represent,  namely,  human 
life  in  action,  than  any  thing  ever 
brought  on  the  boards.  As  for  songs 
and  sinking,  and  indeed  music  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  to  us  a  puzzle:  and 
how  they  arose  we  cannot  form  a  con- 
jecture. People  nowada3rs  do  dance 
and  siag,  after  a  fashion,  on  hearing 
unexpected  good  news,  out  of  all  mea- 
sure; but  then  they  do  so  because  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  are 
at  once  animated  and  guided  by  pre- 
cedent ;  and  the  origin  of  all  such  un- 
seemly vagaries  lies  shrouded  in  mys- 
tery. Art  has  lost  sight  of  nature.  A 
man,  under  the  instigation  and  tuition 
of  nature,  would  dance  like  a  bear,  for 
Bruin,  when  moved,  sports  biped ;  so, 
«*  with  a  difiereoee,"  would  a  woman. 


But  think  of  Yestris  or  Tagliooi !  A 
written  dance  intended  not  to  be 
danced  is  therefore  no  absurdity ;  for 
it  may  be  either  an  imitatioD,  with 
variations,  of  natural  dancing,  like  a 
bear's,  and  therefore  unfit  for  serioas 
Opera:  oriathestyleufHeberl^aod, 
therefore,  though  captivating^  what 
never  could  have  been  approved  of 
nor  understood  by  Eve.  Besides,  a 
written  dance^ — that  is,  a  dance  on 
paper,  may  beat  Bruin  blind,  even  with 
a  pole  in  his  paws;  and  it  amy 
transcend  even  the  toes  of  Tag^ioow 
with  all  the  advantage  to  boot  of  t 
spring-board.  A  song,  again,  writ- 
ten to  be  sung,  seenos  a  strange 
thini?  indeed;  for  natural  singing 
whether  glad  or  sad,  disdains  words 
with  any  definite  meaning;  the  na- 
tural singing  of  a  man  being  in 
that  respect  the  same  as  that  of  a 
bird.  Only  the  music  then  is  natuni, 
though  that  cannot  well  be  said  of  the 
music  to  which  words  now  are  sel— 
and  as  for  the  words,  if  you  call  them 
natural,  we  are  willing  to  give  m  at 
once  the  argument  and  the  atxt 
The  only  natural  sort  of  song  is,  there- 
fere,  manifestly,  a  song  written  not  to 
be  sung— like  "The  Mariners"  and 
"The  Hunter"  given  above;  and  we 
beg  to  add,  "Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land." "The  Battle  of  Hohenlisden," 
and  "  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,**  which 
to  sing  is  sacrilege,  but  to  chant— as 
we  do— sufficient  to  make  the  coward 

"  Stan  op  a  hero  from  the  patriot  smua." 
We  acknowledge  that  we  have  not 
exhausted  the  subject,  and  tiiat  song- 
singing  is  defimsibleoDother  grounds; 
but  listen  to  us,  we  pray  you,  white 
wechant  orcrosa  this  beautiful  bal- 
lad. 


THE  ROSE  AKD  THE  OAUHTLBT. 

Low  spake  the  Knight  to  the  peasant  maid, 
*'0 !  be  not  thus  of  my  suit  afraid ! 
Fly  with.me  from  this  garden  small. 
And  thou  shalt  sit  in  my  castle-haU. 

"Thou  shalt  have  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  pleasure, 
Joys  beyond  thy  ftin(^^s  measure ; 
Here,  with  my  sword  and  horse  I  stand, 
To  bear  thee  away  to  my  distant  land. 

"Take,  thou  fairest!  this  full  blown  rose, 
A  token  of  love  that  as  ripely  blows." 
With  his  glove  of  steel  he  plucked  the  token. 
And  it  fell  from  the  gauntlet  crush'd  and  broken. 


The  maiden  exclaimed^*'  TImu  aee^t.  Sir  Kiug|it« 
Tby  fingers  of  iron  can  only  smite ; 
And,  like  the  rose  thou  hast  torn  and  scattered* 
I  in  tby  grasp  should  be  wieck'd  and  shatter'd.'' 

She  trembled  and  blash'd,  and  her  glances  fell. 
But  she  tum'd  from  the  Knkht,  and  said,  **  farewell:" 
**  Not  sok"  he  cried,  ^  will  1  lOBe  my  prise, 
I  heed  not  thy  words,  but  i  read  thine  eyes." 

He  lifted  her  up  in  bis  grasp  of  steel, 
And  he  mounted  and  spurred  with  fiery  heel ; 
But  her  cry  drew  forth  her  hoary  sire, 
Who  snatched  his  bow  from  above  the  fire. 

Swift  from  the  Talley  the  warri«r  fled. 
But  swifter  the  bolt  ii  the  cross-bow  sped  ; 
And  the  weijght  that  pressed  on  the  fleet-fod  hone, 
Was  the  living  man,  and  the  woman's  corse. 

That  morning  the  rose  was  bright  of  hue ; 
That  rooming  the  maiden  was  sweet  to  view ; 
But  the  evening  sun  its  beauty  shed 
On  the  witherra  leaves  and  the  maiden  dead. 


Ifti 


^- '  Sir  Walter  would  have  liked  that; 
for  'tis  quile  in  the  spirit  of  many  fine 
things  in  Percy's  Reliques,  and  in  the 
Minstrelsy  of  the  Border.  It  smacks 
of  the  olden  time— and  that  is  suffi- 
cleiit ;  it  has  enough  of  a  modern  air 
to  show  that  the  writer  was  not  too 
intent  on  the  imitation  of  his  models 
—and  that  too  is  the  charm  of  Sir 
^  W^alter's  ballads ;  the  Lays  indeed  of 
the  last  Minstrel. 

The  following  is  a  finer  ballad ;  a 
l)allad  it  surely  is,  though  hardly  so 
either  in  measure  or  in  diction ;  but 
the  feeling  throughout  is  such  as  per- 
vades the  true  antique  heroic  ballad ; 
the  Lady's  Offer-*]perhaps  an  histo- 
rical fact,  is  nobly  ifiusti^tive  of  the 
'  spirit  of  such  an  aee,  and  the  triumph- 
ant close  stirs  like  the  sound  ot  a 
trumpet. 

THE  LAmr  OF  THE  CASTLE. 

The  Leaguer  round  the  castle  wall 
Had  oft  beheld  its  bravest  fall. 
While  week  on  week  went  by ; 
Nor  fraud  nor  onset  aught  availed, 
Those  walls  of  granite  never  quailed, 
Tl^oee  men  were  sworn  to  die. 

The  castle's  Lord  was  far  away. 
But  still  its  Lady  roused  the  fray. 
Steel  heart  in  lovely  breast ! 
And  many  a  fiery  rush  was  vain. 
And  spent  the  arrows'  piercing  rain 
Against  that  rocky  crest. 

But  sickness  came,  and  biting  n^edy 


That  tames  the  forward  spirit's  deed, 
And  slacks  the  strongest  hand. 
With   hollow  looks  their  foes  they 

eyed, 
And  wasted  limbs  were  nerv'd  by 

pride, 
That  scarce  could  wield  the  brand. 

One  night  the  moon  was  hid  in  cloud, 
The  mountain-wind  was  speaking  loud. 
The  sky  was  drear  and  chill. 
When  sudden  word  went  round  the 

towers, 
That  all  must  ioih  with  banded  powers 
And  charge  adown  the  hill. 

Then  trembling  hands  and  fidnting 

hearts. 
And  souls  that  only. woke  by  starts 
Were  scared  and  droop'd  away. 
The  banner  buns  a  powerless  rag, 
'Mid  men  who  orE  around  that  flag 
Had  drench'd  in  blood  the  clay. 

Upon  his  lonely  watch  there  stood 
An  aged  man  of  sullen  mood. 
But  known  in  many  a  fight,— - 
Old  Mark  the    Graybeardt  dee|riy 

scarr'd 
With  wounds  that  much  his  fhce  had 

marr'd. 
Yet  strong  with  ling'ring  might. 

To  him  the  Lady  gliding  came, 
A  pale  and  solitary  dame, 
And  spake  with  glancing  eye&— 
"  Iliou  know'st,  my  friend,  our  need 
soaore. 
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Tbou  kDow'stall  odier  hope  is  o'ar. 
Except  what  Will  supplies. 

<«Thou  stand  dia  first,  and  lift  thy 

sword ; 
Two  hundred  men  will  own  thy  word 
And  rush  upon  the  foe." 
Stem  Mark  repUed«   ''My  cravings 

speak 
Am  clear  as  thou,  but  I  am  weak ; 
By  Heaven !  I  will  not  go !" 

A  moment's  pause,  a  passing  thought 
Deep  change  upon  her  spirit  wrought, 
Though  crossed  by  fear  and  shame ; 
And  soon   with    downcast  eye  tit 

said,— 
''Then  I  alooe must  give  thee  aid ; 
May  God  forgive  the  blame  I 

"Thou  lov'st  mv  son,  my  only  child. 
Who  oft  upon  toy  arms  has  smiled^ 
And  watched  thy  plume  go  by : 
My  breast  now  scaroe  can  yield  him 

food. 
For  I  have  none  to  cheer  my  blood ; 
But  thou  shalt  drain  it  dry/' 

The  soldier  on  the  lady  gazed. 

And  shook  with  awe;— his  swcnrd  he 

raised. 
And  swiftly  turned  awav. 
With  tramp  of  strecgth,  and  battle- 
cry, 
He  drew  the  band  beneath  his  eye^ 
And  hurrying  sought  the  fray. 

Before  that  charge  of  pale  despair. 
The  lusty  hosts  collected  there 
Were  torn,  and  dashed,  and  driven ; 
And  sweeploff  up  the  vallev  came, 
With  lances  fixed  and  torcnes'  flame, 
The  Chief  restored  by  Heaven. 

Between  thoee  double  poweis  hem- 
med in. 

The  foes  were  crushed  with  shrieks 
-      and  din. 

And  trampled  down  to  gore. 

Ami4  them  Mark  was  pierced,  and 
fell. 

While  loud  the  trumpet  rang  to  tell 

His  slayers  lived  no  more. 

In  other  years  that  noble  bo^. 
His  sire  and  mother's  only  joy. 
The  tale  by  her  was  told ; 
For  life  the  sword  of  Mark  he  wore, 
And  when  he  died,  his  tombstone  bore 
The  blade  in  shrine  of  gold. 

Burke's  bode  about  the  Frenph  Re- 
volution is  the  greatest  Prose  Work, 


out  of  all  sight— since  wImiI  Ay  t 
name  its  equal.  It  is  Truth.  But 
who  of  mortal  kind,  if  not  inspired  di- 
rectly fiom  Heaven,  ever  spoke  the 
Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  Truth,  respecting  any  one  era 
of  this  world's  destinv,  any  one  chap- 
ter  in  the  history  of  the  fiOe  of  man  f 
Destinv  t  Fate  !  Dark  words  and 
dreaduil — ^yet  may  the  Christiaii  ass 
them— for  the  myst^  they  denote  is 
not  cleared  up  by  ftevelation  and 
finite  intelligence  strives  to  take 
refuge  from  terrors  unendurable  and 
not  te  be  oveicome,  in  any  creed 
that  seems  to  afford  any  shelter, 
though  it  hears  God  Ifimaelf  drivipi 
it  forth  in  thunder,  or  drawing  it  wtth 
"a  still  small  voice"  within  the  sha- 
dow of  His  love.  That  what  was 
written  might  be  fidfilled !  That  is— 
decreed— announced— come  to  pass. 
Of  all  human  agencies  man  may 
speak,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known  to 
him ;  how  far  that  mav  be  in  the  ease 
of  whole  nations,  let  him  think  who 
has  all  his  life-loog  been  bafifted  in  the 
attempt  to  knqw  one  individual— 
himself!  Thomas  Carlisle  seems  to 
care  little  for  Edmund  Burfce^  hot 
Christopher  North  cares  much  for 
Thomas  Carlisle.  We  must  speak  out 
erelong  on  "  The  French  Revolutkii, 
a  History  in  three  vdumes.**  He  as- 
sumes as  foots,  somewhat  too  flpomful- 
ly,the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  all 
other  h&orians,  somewhat  too  haiight> 
ily  his  own  Icnowledge  and  his  own 
power.  Many  terrible  truths  he  otters^ 
out  the  terror  assuredly  lies  not  in  their 
being  new  to  this  generation;  white  he 
painte  pictures  of  many  "ao  ugly 
customer,"  as  if  they  had  been  amoM 
his  familiars,  and  he  had  been  hand 
and  glove  with  the  men  of  blood. 
Nor  murderer  nor  murdered  comes 
amiss  to  this  critic  of  pure  xeason. 
He  understands  nuug  st  in  cats  each 
cut-throat  as  he  tramps  by  on  hk  voca- 
tion with  tucked-up  shirt^eeves,  and 
looks  after  him  with  a  philosophic 
smile.  Danton  is  one  of  his  darlinn 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  huee  bun, 
vast  voice,  hideous  aspect,  aiKl  prodi- 

fious  tout  auemble ;  Mirabeau,  whom 
e  knows  better,  he  is  never  weary  of 
describiofl^,  hy  his  physical  qualities^ 
and  stands  with  open  mouth  and  up- 
lifted palms,  "  wondering,  and  of  his 
wonder  finds  no  end,"  at  that  black 
bushy  fell  of  hair.  Now,  here  are 
two  sets  of  stanzas,  which  we  venture 
to  prefer  to  all  he  has  wzitten  about 
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tbe  same  porsoDages  in  bis  portentous  too,  knows  Louis  XT.,  and  what  is 

prose — prose  tliat  may  defy  the  world,  more,  Miral>eau,  every  whit  as  weU  as 

The  one  set  are  simple,  tbe  other  ela-  himself  without  either  of  us  making  as 

borate,  but  both  effective ;  and  our  ex-  much  fuss  about  the  matter  as  if  we 

eellent  Carlisle  must  admit  that  our  had  found  a.mare^s  nest,  with  a  brood 

New   Contributor,   and   Christopher  <^  foals  just  chipping  the  shell. 

LOUIS  XY. 

The  King  with  all  the  kingly  train  had  left  his  Pompadour  behind, 
And  fortn  he  rode  in  Senart's  wood  the  royal  beasts  of  chase  to  find. 
That  day  by  chance  the  Monarch  mused,  and  turning  suddenly  away, 
He  struck  alone  into  a  path  that  far  from  crowds  and  courtiers  lay. 

He  saw  the  pale  green  shadows  pla^  upon  the  brown  untrodden  earth ; 
He  saw  tbe  birds  around  him  flit  as  if  be  were  of  peasant  birth ; 
He  saw  tbe  trees  who  know  no  king  but  him  who  oears^  woodland  axe ; 
He  thought  not,  but  he  looked  about  like  one  who  still  in  thinking  lacks. 

Then  close  to  him  a  footstep  fell,  and  glad  of  human  sound  was  he, 

Por  truth  to  say  he  found  himself  but  melancholy  company ; 

But  that  which  he  would  ne'er  have  guessed,  before  him  now  most  plainly  came  i 

The  man  upon  his  weary  back  a  coffin  bore  of  rudest  frame. 

^  Why,  who  art  thou  V*  exclaimed  the  king,  **  and  what  is  that  I  see  thee  bear  ?" 
**  I  am  a  laborer  in  the  wood,  and  'tis  a  coffin  for  Pierre. 
Close  by  the  royal  hunting  lodge  you  may  have  often  seen  him  tofl; 
But  he  will  never  work  again,  and  I  for  him  must  dig  the  soQ." 

The  laborer  ne'er  had  seen  the  King,  and  this  he  thought  was  but  a  maiii 
Who  made  at  first  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  anew  his  talk  began ; 
^I  think  I  do  remember  now, — he  bad  a  dark  and  glancing  eye. 
And  I  have  seen  his  sturdy  arm  with  wondrous  strokes  the  pick-axe  ply. 

**Pray  tell  me,  friend,  what  accident  can  thus  have  killed  our  good  Pierre  I'* 
^  O !  nothing  more  than  usual,  sir,  he  died  of  living  upon  air. 
Twas  hunger  killed  the  poor  good  man,  who  lon^  on  enipty  hopes  relied  $ 
He  could  not  pay  OabeUe  and  tax  and  feed  his  children,  so  he  died." 

The  man  stopped  short,  and  then  went  on — **  It  is,  you  know,  a  common  storji 
Our  children's  food  is  eaten  up  by  courtiers,  mistresses,  and  plory." 
The  King  lodced  hard  upon  tne  man,  and  aiterwards  the  coffin  eyed. 
Then  spurred  to  ask  of  Pompadour,  how  came  it  that  the  peasants  died ! 

Not  oft  before  has  peopled  Earth  sent  up  so  deep  and  wide  a  groan, 
Ab  when  the  word  swept  over  France-^^the  lifeof  Mirabeau  is  flown  t*' 
From  its  one  heart  a  nation  wail'd  for  well  the  startled  sense  divined 
A  grater  power  had  fled  away  than  aught  that  now  remained  behind. 

The  scathed  and  haggard  face,  and  look  so  bright  and  strong  with  swcnrdlike 

thought, 
Ifod  been  to  many  a  million  hearts  the  All  between  themselves  and  naught; 
And  so  they  stood  aghast  and  pcde,  as  if  they  saw  the  azure  sky 
Come  shattering  down,  and  show  beyond  the  black  and  bare  Infinity. 

Por  he,  while  all  men  peer'd  and  gazed  upon  the  Future's  empty  space, 
Had  strength  to  bid  above  the  void  the  oracle  unveil  its  face ; 
And  when  his  voice  could  rule  no  more,  a  thicker  waste  of  darkness  fell. 
And  tombed  in  its  sepulchral  vault  the  wearied  master  of  the  spell. 

A  myriad  hands  like  shadows  weak,  or  stiff  and  sharp  as  bestial  claws, 
Had  sought  to  steer  the  fluctuant  mass  that  bore  his  country's  life  and  lawi ; 
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Tbe  rudder  felt  hli  giant  hand,  and  quailed  beneath  the  living  giraap 

That  now  must  drop  the  helm  of  Fats,  nor  pleasure's  cup  can  madly  daap. 

France  did  not  reck  how  fierce  a  storm  of  rending  passion  blind  and  grim 
Bad  ceased  ils  audible  uproar  when  death  sank  heavily  on  him ; 
Nor  heeded  they  the  countless  hours  of  toiling  smoke  and  blasting  flaoie, 
That  now  by  this  one  final  hour  were  summ'd  for  him  as  guilt  and  shame. 

This  wondrous  life  that  flow'd  so  lone  a  stream  of  all  comnruxtures  vile, 
Had  seem'd  for  them  in  morning  light  with  gold  and  crystal  waves  to  smile. 
It  roll'd  with  mlghtv  breadth  and  sound  a  new  creation  through  the  land. 
Then  sudden  vanish'd  into  earth,  and  left  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 

The  world  at  first  to  them  appeared  aground,  and  lying  shipwrecked  there. 
And  freedom's  folded  flag  no  more  with  dazzling  sun-burst  filled  the  air ; 
But  'tis  in  afler  years  for  men  a  sadder  and  a  greater  thing, 
To  muse  upon  the  inward  heart  of  him  who  lived  the  People's  King. 

O !  wasted  strength !    O !  light  and  calm,  and  better  hopes  so  vainly  given! 
Like  rain  upon  the  herblesssea  poured  down  bv  too  benignant  heaven — 
We  see  not  stars  like  clouds  betossed,  and  craHh  in  aimless  thunder  peals, 
But  man's  large  soul,  the  star  supreme,  in  guideless  whirl  how  oft  it  reds. 

The  mountain  hears  the  torrent  dash,  but  rocks  will  not  like  water  run ; 
No  eagle's  talons  rend  away  those  eyes  that  Joyous  drink  the  sun ; 
Yet  Idan,  by  choice  and  purpose  weak,  upon  bis  own  devoted  head 
Calb  down  the  flash,  as  if  its  fires  a  crown  of  peaceful  glory  shed. 

Alas  !-H^et  wherefore  mourn  1    The  law  is  holier  than  a  sage's  prayer ; 
The  godlike  power  bestowed  on  men  demands  of  them  a  godlike  care ; 
Ann  noblest  ^ifts,  if  basely  used,  will  sterniiest  avenge  the  wron^. 
And  grind  with  slavish  pangs  the  slave  whom  once  they  madedivmely  atroog. 

The  lamp  that,  'mid  the  sacred  cell,  on  heavenly  forms  its  ^lory  sheds, 
Untended  dies,  and  in  the  gloom  a  poisonous  vapor  glinmiering  spreads. 
It  shines  and  fiares,  and  reeling  ghosts  enormous  through  the  twilight  sweU, 
Till  o'er  the  withered  world  and  heart  rings  loud  and  mow  the  dooming  Imell, 

No  more  I  hear  a  nation's  shout  around  the  hero's  tread  prevailing. 
No  more  I  hf^ar  above  his  tomb  a  nation's  fierce  t>ewildered  wailing ; 
I  stand  amid  the  silent  night,  and  think  of  man  and  all  his  wo, 
With  fear  and  pity,  grief  and  awe,  when  I  remember  Mirabeau. 

We  are  all  given  to  self-glorifica-  had  prudently  absconded  '  from  the 

tion,  private  men  and  public,  indivi-  field,  and  after  many  centuries  of  rs- 

duals  and  nations ;  and  every  one  era  tirement  in  ^  a  cave  on  acxne  wild  dis* 

has  been  prouder  than  anotner  of  its  tant  shore,"  reappeared,  rather  late  in 

achievements,  firom  that  of  Babel  to  the  day,  and  still  in  a  state  of  nudity, 

that  of  Bentham.    To  hear  the  Pre.  in  the  open  air—- a  Peoh  among  Gtanta. 

sent  Generation   speak,   an   elderly  We  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  an 

gentleman  like  us  wonders  where  and  exhibition ;  but  so  many   millions  of 

when  can  have  happened  the  accident  this  Six  Foot  Club  of  a  generation  have 

of  our  birth.    We  seem  to  trace  it  seen  us  grafw,  that,  though  naturally 

back   to  remote  antiquity ;  and  re-  sanguine,  we  could  not   hope    to  be 

membering  to  have  read  in  Sir  Rich-  enabled  to  purchase  a  comfortable 

ard,  that  annuity  ^ith  the  proceeds.    Dwarfs 

„  .      .      ,        w  .      «     .        ^3  *ro  said  seldom  to  die — in  our  case 

w  J  u'i?'^  ""^^  ^T^I'^^^^'^^^^A   n«ver;  and  we  live  on,  through  all  the 
Which  from  a  naked  Pict  his  sire  had    ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  W^^,|  ^^  ^ 

*  New,  in  an  infinite  series  of  lodnngfl^ 

we  begin  shrewdly  to  suspect  that  like  the  least  of  all  possible  St.  Leobs 

we  may  be  that  very  naked  Pict,  who,  —the  wecu  wee  wandering  Jew. 

on  the  loss  of  that  very  pahited  vest,  But  wm  this  Present  Cieneration— 
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this  Race  of  Giants— have  the  good- 
ness- to  tell  08  when  it  first  saw  the 
light  1  In  what  Anno-Mund  ¥ras  it 
breeched  1  In  what  Anno-Christ  did 
it  discharge  its  daidley  1  In  what  An- 
no-Diaboi  came  it  of  agei  It  is  but  a 
yokel  of  yesterday— at  the  farthest,  a 
Johnny  Raw  of  Friday  was  a  week.  It 
claims  no  inspiration  from  Heaven, 
which  indeed  it  does  not  patronise; 
the  wisdom  of  its  ancestors  it  treats 
^th  contempt, 

*'  And  the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the  va- 
cant mind." 

Pigmy  as  we  are,  we  plead  guilty  to 
the  prejudices  of  pigmy ;  but  without 
any  wish  to  add  an  inch  to  our  stature, 
for  which  there  is  so  necessity — and 
without  standing  on  tiptoe,  we  give 
the  Present  Generation  a  slap  on  the 
cheek,  and  crying  emphatically  **  take 
that,  thou  great  taby,  from  Maga!" 
shoulder  the  crutch. 

We  offer  to  back  the  Past  Genera- 
tion against  the  Present  Generation — 
at  any  feat  the  Present  Generation 
chooses  and  give  the  long  odds.  At 
poetry !  Well,  then,  at  poetry.  We 
bring  to  the  scratch,  as  the  champions 
on  our  side,  Beattie,  Cowi)er,  Crabbe, 
Rogers,  Bowles,  Bums,  Baillie,  Camp- 
bell, Grahame,  Montgomery,  Scott, 
i3oathey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Hogg,  Cunningfaame,  BloomiSeld,  **atid 
the  Rest." 

"  All  with  waistcoats  of  red,  and  hreeches 
of  blue. 

And  mighty  long  Tails  that  come  swing- 
ing through." 

And  lo!  at  sight  of  the  cavalcade— for 
each  poet  is  on  bis  Pegasus— the  cham- 
pions of  the  Present  Generation — rid- 
ing in  corduroy  kilts  and  top-boots  on 
animals  which 

"  Well  we  know,  but  dare  not  tell," 
wheel  to  the  right  about,  and  with 
**  one  dismal  universal  bray,"  take  up 
a  position  in  the  rear,  while  the  Pre- 
sent Generation,  panic-stricken,  would 
fiun  bring  the  affair  to  a  wrangle,  and 
insists  on  drawing  the  stakes. 

"  O !  the  great  goodness  of  the  knights  of 
old,*' 

the  Heroes  of  the  Past  Genetution. 
Exceeding  Happiness  to  have  been 
bom  among  such  Births— to  have 
lived  among  such  lives— to  die  among 
such  DeathS— to  be  buried  among  such 
Graves! 
O!  great  i^cry  to  kavia  seen  si»eh 


stars  rising,  one  after  another,  large 
and  lustrous— at  times,  when  dilated 
with  delight,  more  like  moons  than 
stars— scorm-proof  in  their  radiant 
calm — like  angels  hovering  over  the 
earth  they  loved,  though  seeming  so 
high  up  in  heaven ! 

To  whom  now  may  the  young  en- 
thusiast turn,  as  to  Beings  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  an  higher  order,  and 
therefore  with  a  love  that  ^rs  no  sin 
in  his  soul's  idolatry — hymning  their 
praise  in  strains  inspired  by  the  genius 
ne  adores,  and  elevated  by  looking 
humbly  upwards,  waxing  great  even 
in  that  act  of  worship  ? 

The  young  enthusiast,  alas!  must  turn 
not  to  the  living  but  to  the  dead.  The 
dead  know  not  of  his  love^  and  he  can 
hold  no  communion  with,  the  grave. 
But  great  poets  never  die — immortal 
in  their  works,  the  library  is  the  world 
of  spirits--<-there  they  dwell,  the  same 
they  were  in  the  flesh  when  most  by 
meditation  cleansed  and  purified— yet 
with  some  holy  change,  it  seems— not 
in  them  but  in  us,  for  we  are  stilled  by 
the  stillness,  and  attribute  something 
supernatural  to  the  Living  Dead* 

The  tide  of  thought  is  flowing  in 
with  bold,  bright,  beautiful  billows 
along  the  shell-strewn  shores  of  our 
memory,  but  we  may  not  indulge  the 
dream — Here,  lying  on  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  is  a  IV>em  by  our  New 
Contributor  with  the  thle  of  "Joan 
D'Arc."  Forty  years  ago  we  were 
startled  by  the  name  c^Southey — and 
our  heart  leaped  up  at  the  first  line  of 
his  First  Great  Poem, 
"  There  was  high  feasting  held  at  Vau- 
coulenr;" 

and  yet  higher  It  swelled  within  us  at 
entrance  of  the  Maid — 

"  I  can  deliver  France!" 
Then  came  Thalaba,  and<  Madoc,  and 
Kehama,  and  Roderick— and  thick 
now  the  unblasted  laurels  are  rustling 
round  his  head.  With  benignant  eyes, 
"  O !  Thou  that  with  surpassing  glory 
crowned,"  regard  this  Lay  of  one  who, 
well  we  know,  honors  thy  genius  and 
venerates  thy  virtues. 

joAir  d'asc. 
Many  a  lucent  star  sublime 
In  the  vault  of  earthly  time ; 
Many  a  deed,  and  name,  and  iGice 
Is  a  lamp  of  heavenly  grace, 
And,  to  us  that  walk  beneath. 
Cheers  with  hope  the  vale  of  Death. 
Lo!  the  great  aerial hoat 
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WboiB  our  bodil  jT  ejm  have  lost. 
To  the  apirit  reapp^r 
With  their  glory  shinioff  here : 
Bearded  saints  from  holy  cell ; 
Warriors  who  for  Duty  full ; 
Thoughtful  devotees,  in  youth 
Spell^Dound  by  a  glance  of  Truth* 
And  to  whom  all  else  has  been 
But  a  thin  and  changeful  scene ; 
All  to  whom  the  many  shows 
That  the  years  of  earth  disclose, 
Are  but  gleams,  for  moments  gtvent 
Of  an  ever-present  heaven. 

High  amid  the  dead  who  give 
Better  life  to  those  that  live. 
See  where  shines  the  Peasant  Bfaid, 
In  her  hallowed  mail  arrayed. 
Whom  the  Lord  of  Peace  and  War 
Sent  as  on  agflaming  car 
From  her  father's  fold  afar. 
Her^s  the  calm  supernal  faith, 
Braving  ghastliest  looks  of  death ; 
For,  O !  loveliest  woodland  flower. 
Ever  bruised  in  stormiest  hour ! 
Guardian  saints  have  nerved  thy  soul 
Battling  nations  to  control ; 
And  the  vision-gifted  eye, 
That,  communing  with  the  sky» 
Sank  when  human  steps  were  nigh, 
Now,  in  face  of  fiend  and  man, 
Must  the  camp  and  city  scan,  j 
And  lead  on  the  rushing  van. 

Pause  not,  ffentle  Maiden,  now ! 
Awful  hanc»  have  marked  thy  brow ; 
And,  in  lonely  hours  of  prayer, 
'Mid  the  leafy  forest  air. 
Boundless  Powers,  Eternal  eyes. 
Looks  that  made  old  prophets  rise, 
Have  inspired  thy  solitude 
With  a  rapt,  heroic  mood, 
And  have  taught  thy  bumble  weakness 
All  the  strength  that  dwells  in  meek- 
ness; 
And  with  how  devouring  sway, 
Right,  oppressed  by  long  delay. 
Bursts  out  in  a  judgment-day. 
Thus  thy  heart  is  hi^h  and  strong. 
Swelling  like  cherubic  song. 
For  thou  art  so  low  and  small. 
It  roost  be  the  Lord  of  All 
Who  can  thus  a  world  appal. 
Race  and  country,  daily  speech, 
That  makes  each  man  dear  to  each. 
Friends  and  home,  and  love  of  mother, 
Grandsire's  grave,  and  slaughtered 

brother. 
Fields  &miliar,  native  sky. 
Voices  these  that  on  thee  cry : 
Winds  pursue  with  vocal  might. 
Stars  will  not  be  dumb  by  n^^t. 
And  the  dry  leaf  on  the  ground 


Has  a  tongue  of  pealhig  sovnd. 
Loud  from  God  commanding  thee^ 
(jOt  and  set  thy  nation  free ! 

Battle's  blast  is  fiercely  blowing. 
Clarions  sounding,  coursers  boundini^ 
Pennons  o'er  the  tumult  flowinffy 
Host  on  host  the  eye  astound tnic. 
Wave  on  wave  ttiat  sea  confounding 
And  in  headlong  fiiry  going. 
Mounted  kingdoms  wildly  dashing 
Lance  to  lance,  and  steed  to  atmd ; 
Now  must  haughtiest  champions  bleed. 
And  a  myriad  swords  are  flashing 
Loud  OD  shield  and  helmet  clashing; 
Ne'er  had  Ruin  nobler  spoil 
On  earth's  broad  and  bloody  soiL 
As  the  storms  a  forest  crushing. 
Oaks  of  thousand  winter's  griod. 
So  the  ir(»i  whirl  is  rushing. 
Shouts  before  and  groans  b^ind. 
Still  amid  the  dead  and  dying 
All  in  shattered  ridses  lyin& 
Pride,  Revenge,  and  youthral  Dbtib^ 
And  their  Cause  and  Country's  Name, 
Drive  them  on  with  sweep  unspar- 
ing,— 
Nought  for  life,  and  all  for  fame ! 
Still  above  the  surge  of  battle 
Breathes  the  trump  its  fatal  gale* 
And  the  hollow  tamtwars  rattle 
Chorus  to  the  deadly  gale. 
Still  is  Joan  the  first  in  glory. 
Still  she  sways  the  maddening  fight, 
Filling  all  the  crowded  story 
With  an  unimagined  might. 
S<^uadrons  furious  close  around  hei^ 
Siill  her  blade  is  waving  free ; 
Sword  nor  lance  avails  to  wound  hfliv 
Terror  of  a  host  is  she. 
Heavenly  Guardian,  maiden  Wonder  I 
Long  shall  France  resound  the  day. 
When  thott  camest  clad  in  thunder. 
Blasting  thy  tremendous  way. 
Yet,  who  closer  marked  the  'fece 
That  o'er-ruled  the  battle-plaoe. 
Much  bad  marvelled  to  discern 
Looks  concentered,  calm,  and  st^n. 
For  no  flush  of  hot  ambition 
Stain^  her  soul's  unearthly  missioii. 
Raging  hate,  and  stubborn  pride, 
WarliEe  cunning,  life-long  tried. 
Low  before  that  |)re8eBce  died. 
For  within  her  saintless  heart 
Nought  of  these  had  found  a  part. 
God  had  willed  the  land  to  firee  ; 
Handmaiden  of  God  was  she. 
Ne'er  so  snriooth  a  brow  belbre^ 
Battle's  darkening  ensim  wore; 
And  'twas  stBl  the  gtoum  eye 
Went  when  evening  veiled  the  ohj^ 
In  the  wbisperiiig  mde  to  see 
Angels  haunt  the  looely  tree. 
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liood  o'er  Oliand's  rampart  swells 
If usic  from  her  steeple  bells, 
lioad  to  Fraoce  the  1  riumph  tells ; 
Aod  the  vehement  trumpets  blending, 
With  the  shouts  to  heaven  ascending. 
Hail  the  maid  whom  seraphs  bless, 
CoDsecrated  Championess ! 
Sound  from  heart  to  heart  that  tingles, 
Echoing  on  without  a  pause ; 
While  her  name  like  sunshine  mingles 
With  each  breath  a  nation  draws. 
All  the  land,  with  joy  on  fire. 
Blazes  round  the  festal  march. 
Till  ther  meet  the  priestly  choir 
Under  Kheims'  cathedral  arch. 
Ancient  towers,  and  cloisters  hoary, 
Gleam  and  thrill  above  the  king  ; 
Beauteous  rite  and  blazoned  story. 
On  his  crown  their  lustre  fling, 
With  an  old  resurgent  glory. 
Laws  and  Freedom  hallowing. 
Therefore,  Baron,  Count,  and  Peer, 
Priest  and  Pame  no  more  in  fear, 
All  assemble  wondering  here ; 
And  a  sea  of  common  men, 
Feasting  all  with  greedy  ken, 
Kow  behold,  in  pomp  appear, 
Smilikkg,  not  without  a  tear, 
Joan,  the  dearest  sight  to  see, 
First  of  all  the  chivalry, 
Bearing  low  her  bannered  spear. 

Dizz^  with  their  full  delight. 
All  disperse  ere  comes  the  night. 
Charles  and  all  his  train  are  met, 
Revelling  in  royal  hall ; 
Shield  and  pennon  o*er  them  set» 
Many  a  doubtful  fight  recall ; 
And  the  thronged  and  clanging  town, 
For  the  rescued  land's  renown, 
Keeps  a  sudden  carnival. 
Ask  ye,  where  Iho  while  is  Joan  1 
She  within  the  Minster  lone. 
To  the  silent  altar  steals. 
And  before  it  trembling  kneels ; 
And  amid  the  shadows  dim. 
Faithfully  she  prays  to  Him  ' 
Who  his  light  m  dark  reveals. 
Now  again  ner  home  she  sees, 
Domremv  with  all  its  trees. 
Where  the  ancient  beach  is  growing. 
And  the  haunted  fount  is  flowme, 
And  the  Meuse  with  equal  sound 
Breathes  its  quiet  all  around. 
Won  again  by.  weeping  prayer, 
Lo  !  her  loved  protectors  there, 
Catherine  mild  and  Margaret  fkir. 
Over  them  a  light  is  streanung,    . 
On  their  gracious  foreheads  ^ming, 
Flowing  from  an  orb  unseen, 
To  which  Heaven's  but  a  screen ; 
All  our  human  sight  above, 
Not  beyond  our  human  love ; 
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And  firom  thenoe  the  hears  a  voice 
That  can  make  the  dead  rejoice  ; 
— **  Give  not  way  to  Pride  or  Fear, 
For  the  end  of  all  is  near  !" 

End  with  many  tears  implored  I 
'Tis  the  sound  of  home  restored ! 
And  as  mounts  the  angel  show, 
Gliding  with  them  she  would  gO) 
But.  again  to  stoop  below, 
And,  returned  to  Green  Lorraine, 
Be  a  shepherd  child  again. 
Now  the  crown  of  Charles  is  wob, 
Now  the  work  of  God  is  done. 
Angel  wings,  away !  away  ! 
Lift  her  home  by  close  of  day,  , 
And  upon  her  mother's  breast 
Give  her  weary  spirit  rest. 
Then,  with  vernal  thickets  nighi 
And  the  waters  glistening  by. 
In  smooth  valleys  let  her  keep 
Undescried  her  quiet  sheep. 
This  the  promise  to  the  maid 
By  the  heavenly  voice  convoy'd : 
O !  how  difiering  far  the  doom ! 
O !  how  close  the  bloody  tomb ! 
Thus  men  hear,  but  not  discern, 
What  heaven  wills  that  they  should 

learn; 
And  the  Time  and  Deed  alone 
Make  the  eternal  meaning  known. 

Wail,  ye  fields  and  woods  of  France  ! 
Rivers,  dim  your  sunny  glance  ! 
All  of  strong,  and  fair,  and  old 
That  the  eyes  of  men  behold, 
Mountain  grey,  and  hermit  dell. 
Sun  and  stars  unquenchable. 
Founts  whose  kisses  woo  the  lea. 
Endless,  many-flooded  sea. 
All  that  witnesses  a  power 
To  o*erawe  the  importunate  hour, 
Human  works  devoutly  wrought 
To  unfold  enduring  thought. 
Shrines  that  seem  the  reverend  birtk 
Of  an  elder,  holier  earth. 
Mourn  above  your  altars  dear, 
(Quaking  with  no  godless  fear ! 
And,  thou  deepest  heart  of  man. 
Home  of  Love  ere  Sin  be^an, 
Faith  prophetic,  Mercy  mild. 
Patriot  passion  undefiled. 
Mourn     with     righteous    grief   the 

day 
When  was  hushed  your  choral  lay ! 
When  the  skyev  guardian  band 
Of  the  liberated  land. 
Radiant  kings  were  seen  to  wane, 
And  were  eyeless  clouds  again ; 
When  the  fo^,  who  far  recoiled. 
By  a  maiden's  presence  foil'd, 
Rushed  aeain  in  grim  despair 
From  his  Dumlng  blood-stained  lair, 
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And  madto  pro^  of  ber  whoee  word 
Was  80  oft  a  living  sword. 

Woeful  end,  and  conflict  long  I 
Stress  of  aeonizing  wrong ! 
In  the  black  and  stifling  cell,. 
Watched  hy  many  a  sentinel^ ' 
Not  a  saint  is  with  her  now 
Beaming  light  from  locks  and  brow ;. 
No  melodious  angel  calls 
Through  the  huge  un^akeu  walls ; 
But  the  brutal  sworder  jeers, 
Mdcing  merry  at  ber  tears^ 
And  the  priests  ber  faith  assail 
Till  it  fiMurs,  bui  cannot  &il. 
So  the  hopeful  cheer  she  wore 
like  a  rooe  of  state  before— 
Brandi  and  leaf,  and  summer  flower,. 
Perish  from  ker  hour  by  hour. 
But  the  firm  sustaining  root 
Dies  not  with  the  teenung  shoot. 
So  survives  her  soul— but  O ! 
Fierce  the  closing  gust  of  wo, 
When  beneath  the  eyes  of  day 
Thousands  {;ather  round  her  way — 
And  a  host  m  steel  array. 
When  the  captive,  wan  and  lowly, 
Walks  beside  her  gaoler  slowly. 
Till  before  the  expectant  pilo 
Weak  she  stands,  with  saddest  smile  v 
And  her  steady  tones  reply 
To  the  cowled  tormentor's  lie» 
**  God  commanded  me  to  go, 
And  I  went,  as  well  you  know, 
To  destroy  my  country's  foe  1" 
While  she  clasps  the  saving  rood 
Fiercer  swells  the  murderers^  mood,. 
Till,  through  rising  smoke  and  flame 
Comes  no  sound  but  Jesu's  name — 
Jesu-^Jesu— oft  renewed, 
OA  by  stifling  pain  subdued. 
Soon  that  cry  is  heard  no  more^ 
And  the  people,  mute  before. 
Groan  to  Heaven,  lor  all  is  o'er. 

Word  untrue  I    That  All  can  ne'er 
Have  its  close  and  destiny  here. 
All  that  can  be  o'er  on  earth 
Is  the  shtftinff  cloudland's  birth ; 
Dream  and  shadow,  mist  and  error, 
Joy  unblest,  and  nightmare  terror — 
Passionflr  blent  in  ebostly  play. 
Twinklings  of  lifiB*8  gusty  day— 
Glitteriag  sights  that  vaguely  roll, 
Catch  the  eve,,  but  mock  the  soul — 
Griefl  and  nopes  ill  understood^ 
Tyrants  of  man^s  weaker  mood, 
Folly's  loved  portentous  brood — 
Thesa»  and  an  the  aims  they  cheridi« 
In  their  native  tomb  may  perish. 
Phantoms  shapelesa  huge,  and  wild. 
That  beset  the  my  beard  child-^ 
Loud  usurpers,  mrce  and  mean, 
BoUng  an  unstable  soeM ; 


Blinding  hats,  corroding  hist, 
Lies  that  cheat  our  wiser  trust. 
These  may  cleave  to  formless  dost; 
But  the  earth,  oppressed  so  long 
By  the  heavy  steps  of  Wrong, 
Send*  an  awtbl  voice  on  high 
With  a  keen  accusing  cry, 
And  appeals  to  him  whose  lore 
Tells  the  All  can  n'er  be  o'er. 

Faithful  maiden,  gentle  heart ! 
Thus  our  thoughts  of  srief  depart ; 
Vanishes  the  place  of  death ; 
Sounds  no  more  thy  painful  breath ; 
O'er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Mease 
Melt  the  silent  evening  dews. 
And  along  the  banks  ai  Loirs 
Rides  no  more  the  arm'd  destroyer: 
But  thy  native  waters  flow 
Through  a  land  unnamed  below,. ' 
And  thy  woods  their  verdure  wave 
In  the  vale  beyond  the  grave, 
Where  the  deep-dyed  western  sky 
Looks  en  all  with  tranquil  eye» 
And  on  distant  dateless  hilb 
Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow. 
And  o'er  allthebeeeh  crown'daieadow, 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  moom 
In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 
JoinM  with  Fame's  selected  few. 
Those  whom  Rumor  never  knew. 
But  no  less  to  Conseience  true ; 
Each  gray  prophet  soul  sublime. 
Pyramids  of  elder  Time ; 
Bards  with  hidden  Bre  possess'd. 
Flashing  from  a  wo-wom  breast; 
Builders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  not. 
Now  with  strength  appeas*d  and  pure^ 
Feel  the  Law  of  Right  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  train^ 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellow  rays 
Sphered  afar  firom  mortal  praise ; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child. 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild. 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne'er  beguiled. 
And  with  them  the  Champion^makl 
Dwells  in  that  aerenest  glade ; 
Danfi^r^  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Fret  ber  life's  unearthlv  shore  ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  notcease. 
Breathe  but  peace,  and  ever  peace; 
While  above  the  immortal  trees, 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sses 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies ; 
And  more  near,  in  greyer  light, 
HonorM  Catherine^  Marnret  bright, 
Agnes,  whom  her  loosenM  hair 
Bobes  like  woven  amber  air— 
Sistor  of  her  childhood  come 
To  her  lasteteraal  hone. 
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AD  AMICm  CAIVTABRIOIBHI^. 
EFISTOLA. 

QAJTDf  Fanni,  siccis  tandem  tibi  Granta  diebus 
Visa  tua  est  1  .  Quid  agis  ?    Quo  jam  vestigia  flectis 
Puras  per  plateas,  per  desolata  domorum  1 
Yecordine*  vacas  (O  terrea  corda !)  Mathesi, 
Euclidesf  et  adbuc  vestris  dominatur  Athenisi 
^*  Plusque  minusque"  aures  rumpuDt?  FrustraDtur  ooellos 
.    I^^ftara  \^p\  .£gyptiacas  imitata  figuras, 

Vel  quibus  iodocto  oum  conjuge  rustica  Phoebe, 
Nupta  modd,  ADnales  deformat  Pontificales, 
Et  noroen  vocat ! — 

Hoc  pescitte  silva  Academi 
-Scilicet,  ut  recto  possis  dignoscere  curvum-^ 
Ut  numeros  (velut  add  ictus  jurare  T'siractyn) 
Callens  excutias  examine  Pythagoreo— 
Annorum  Solisque  vices,  errantiaque  astra — 
Unde  Cometarum  veniat  chorus,  et  redeat  qu5— 
Artis  mechanicae  libramina — numen  aquarunv— 
Quar^  poma  petant  terram— quantum  decimales  • 

IVactursB  valeant---quorsum  Logarithmica  Napier 
<Repperit — an  circi  possit  quadrarier  orbit — 
Hse  tibi  sunt  artes  I  Et  csetera  de  genere  eodem 
Plura  — etiam  pejora !   Tuuto  laesura  cerebrum 
Farrago  I 

Fortunatos,  sua  si  bona  n6rfnt« 
Alma  parens  Rhedvcina  sinu  quod  educat,  atque 
Ibis,  arundineum  Musis  bacchata  fluentum  t 

areta  mathematicis  forsan  loca!  Sed  meditator 
iltus  in  his  carmen  juvenis,  labentibus  annis 
Gloria  venture  generi,  atque  argenteus  anser 
Thamesis  argutos  interstrepiturus  olores ! 
Adsis,  O  Fanni,  vesana  Canicula  messes 
Bum  coquit,  et  Musas  paulisper  linque  severasl 
Sedulus  O  nimium,  somnos  atque  otia  mecum 
Interdum  carpas,  et  munera  lacta  Vacunse; 
Inde,  fatieati  ludo,  vicina  petamus 
Oppida,  dum  latS  plusquam  civilia  fervent 
Bella — Petitores  lenes  nine  inde  susurros 
Auribus  instillant  hominum,  risuque,  jocisque 
Porrecta  et  vnlgi  captant  siiffragia  dextrii 
II  li  (gens  simplex,  et  apertse  nescia  fraudis, 
A  tereo  intere^  quos  multa  ciconia  pinsit !) 
Blanditiis  inhiant,  et  seque  suosque  beatos 
Credentes,  spe  veoturi  pascuntur,  inani ! 

Committunt  linguas !— Hinc  Totus  PorciuB  urget 
•**  Anglorum  officium,  violataque  jura  popelli, 
Cruoelis  et  Patricioe — Suffragia  plelns 
Libera,  et  arcana,  atque  sequali  jure  domorum 
Partita — annonam  et  vilem,  censumque  minutum— 
Atque  novas  tabular,  atque  annua  Padiaroenta — 
Et  demptis  virgis  iasces,  demptduque  securi !" 

Hinc,  certus  servare  locum,  nimiosque  perosus 
Progressus  rerum,  StcUius  sufflamine  multo, 
Ecce,  rotam  stringit,  gaudensque  insistere  priscis 
Usque  viis,  nonvult  leges  mutarier  Anglas, 
Ipse  sed  eversamcunctandorestituet  rem — 
*•  Quid  !  Poterunt  ficti  speciosfit  pelle  Catones 
Fucum  Anglis  facere,  et  vestram  celerare  ruinam  ? 
Quid  1  Regno  insttltare,  au&que  libldine  sununam 
Rerum  sic  regere,  et  dociles  ad  fraena  MiniHrot^ 

»  On  the  Arehomkip  of  Euclid,  v.  ClintoB's  Fcftit.  Hell.  B.  a  403. 
t  Eonios  ip.  Ck.  Tuec.  h  18. 
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Egregid*  caudatus  homo  V*  Prdh  tempora,  et  Angli 
«*  Degeneres !  O  lingua  minax  et  larga  Cooelli 
Copia  Verborum !  O  nuUo  temerata  rubore 
AereafroDs! 

"  Viden'  1"  hie  in  duro  carcere  lugeot 
** Gives!  Quidmeriti?  Quo  pendunt  crimine  poenas ? 

Scilicet  srumnis  et  paupertate  laborant ! 

Parte  ali&  Hispanas  acies  et  mutua  tela, 
Et  cauponantes  bellum,  non  belligerantes 
(Justa  Valentinus  qu^  moverat  arma)  Britannos 
Aspicite  I  Heroa  et  non  falso  nomine  dictum 
Evanumt  amissis  nuper  oui  evanuU  armis ! 
Hinc  oculus  tenerum  Meliburni  fascinat  Agrntm^ 
Non  vetulce,  credo,  sed  quali  lumine  Siren 
Ducit  cunctantes  in  saxa  latentia  nautasi 
mine"— 

Sed  fermit  baud  patiens  opprobria  vulgus 
Nee  lingul  Statins,  neque  adbue  poterlt  commotse 
Majestate  roanOs  fecisse  silentia  turbse — 
^         Preecipitesque  ruunt,  pontes  et  ovilia  f rangunt, 
Et  saxa,  et  centos  vibrantes  dimidiates, 
••  Porcius"  hinc,  **  et  jura !"  boant»  *•  pro  legibus^"  illiiic» 
**  Et  Statio !"    His  acuunt  civiles  vocibus  ira8» 
His  gaudent  jura  at^ue  ipsas  evertere  leges ! 
At  nova  si  videas  miracla  libentii^s  artis 
Ore  alio  si  indicta  juvent^en,  luoet,  eanras 
Linea  qudi  campos  ferrate  tramite  jungit 
Semoto8,t  curruque  viam  fugient^  vaporat ! 

Attonitae  mirantur  eves ;  et  bucera  (monstrum !) 
Saecla  vident  proprio  prseterlabentia  motu 
Carpenta,  et  pice^  caligine  conglomeratas 
Plaustrorum  series — Equus  ast  incredulus  adstat 
(luscius,  heu,  fati,  pereunUs  et  utilitatis 
Ipse  suse !)  rapidos  et  cursu  provocat  axes. 
Nequicquam — pergit,  pergetque  volubilis  ordo ! 
.  Rides !  at  vidi :  sens! !    Per  millia  centum 
Non  sueto  tenuive  volutus  in  axe  volabam, 
(Experto  mihi  crede)  volabam  quatuor  horis: 
Jamque  recensebam  lapides,|  (qui  praBterierunt, 
AurigSi  velut  in  mediis  currente  sepulchris, 
Hinc  atque  hinc  monumenta  moveri  crebra  videntur)  : 
Et  jam  noomentis  numerabam  tempora :  jamque 
Subductis  cursum  rationibas  emetiebar. 
Novisti  partes,  quas continet  bora,  mintUa»7 
Dense  transierant :  ct  millia  lenga  viai 
Septem  perpetue,  compl^rat  machina  motu  ! 
Nusquara  ali&s,  credo,  prsceps  ruit  impete  tanto 
Turba  viram :  nusquam  tantes  dat  epistolasaltus, 
Seu  priscis  Persarum  ^  angariata, 

Seu  pila  (>|Uod  tandem  aetati  vidisse  priori 
Contigit)  mclusam  lusoria  traxerit  ur^ 
Et  gry llatorum}  manibus  jactata  vol&ret ! 

'[^EUitum  vis  ran  potuit  suadere  vaporis ! 
Tantumque  ignis  et  unda  valent !    Utrum<]ue  elementum,! 
Post  tempestatum  rabiem,  post  fulmina  et  imbres,. 
Utriusque  requirit  opem,  et  conjurat  amicd ! 

At  fu^it  interei  non  exora'biletempus, 
Posthabitoque  vocant  tandem  nos  seriailudo— 
Vive !  Vale, !  memor  o  nostri,  memer  et  studiorum ! 

•  "  Mad.  Malhesis."    Pope  t  Hor.  Epist.  i.  16,  7. 

t  "  What  charchyard  are  we  goioe  throof  h  )"    "  I  guess,  tbem  be  tlit  milestoBCS 

M  passing  as  so  slick  !"—  Yankee  Story. 

f  iUigl.  CrUktten :  this  was  done  for  a  wager  by  old  GL 
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Mr  friend,  have  you  heard  of  the  l&<t  new  inventioDSi 
That  France  has  found  out  to  astonish  mankind« 

Which  put  to  tho  hlush  all  the  paltry  pretensions 
Of  people  that  once  were  considered  refined  ? 

All  hase  imitations-flf  iMiture  despising* 

And  free  from  the<^ain8  of  experience  and  tnithy 
«Unawed  by  the  shams  of  our  fathers'  devisinR, 
.     They  whirl  in  the  hdiday  ^-eedom  of  youtL 

Men  sometunes  have  thouglit  that  this  planet  incurs 

Is  made  of  too  dull  and  demoralized  stuff; 
But  now,  so  improved  are  the  critical  powers, 

The  world  that  we  live  ia  Is  not  bad  enough. 

And  therefore  the  bvsinees  «n  hand  is  to  fashkm 

An  earth  of  a  worse  New|;iite.Calendar  kind ; 
Impossible  horrors  must  heighten  each  passion,  ^ 

And  new  patent  madness  embellish  Uie  mind. 

ff  Shakspenre  could  now  be  more  modem  and  tendeiv 
And  his  beauties  to  our  high  standard  increased, 

You  would  find  at  the  end,  in  a  scene  of  great  spleDdor« 
That  Julifit  Is  Romeo's  grandmother «t  leasts 

a  father  in  liquor  beats  one  of  his  daughters, 
We  tell  how  when  sober  he  nurdeved  the  three; 
Vor  black  eyes  and  red  noses  we  substitute  slaughters, 
And  mix  prussic  acid  with  very  weak  tea. 

^  love  in  pure  minds  always  leads  to  adultery, 

And  incest  and  trigamy  happen  for  fun. 
And  so  to  all  men  whose  emotions  are  sultry. 

Are  machines  by  which  night-maresof  guilt  may  be  wgm^ 

Of  chimeras  wbese  beauty  proclaims  them  as  real, 
Is  a  heart,'  which  lobg  trained  in  the  styes  of  the^evil, 

Has  feelings  so  purely  and  grandly  ideal. 
They  would  shrink  in  despair  from  the  whisper  of  evil. 

Thus  we  find  a  poor  girl«  ¥^o  is  tainted  with  vioes, 
To  make  any  ^d-nishioned  wig  stand  on  an  end* 

With  three  or  four  owners,  at  three  or  four  prices, 
And  who  now  and  then  tknightlessly  poisoi»  a  firieai; 

.  Tben  swift  as  the  twist  of  a  harlequin's  wand. 
For  sonae  reason  the  awthor  is  sworn  not  toteU, 
We  see  her  so  chastely  eenfidins  and  fond. 
As  if  just  arisen  from  Truth's  deep^t  weH. 

The  rouge  -and  white-Iead  disappear  from  the  chec^ 
Where  ior  ten  •r  twelve  years  tliey  have  hung  like  a  (rigB» 

And  we  stare  at  a  blush  that  of  modesty  speaks^ 
Which  indeed  it  were  eiAierwise  hard  to  divine. 

The  hero  to  match  must  he  hideous  and  savage, 

A  rhffian  with  fiashes  of  seraph  devotion. 
And  tho  ground  that  ^ey  tread  on  by  earthqatdEeand  ravage 

Is  made  to  resemble  an  offal-stained  ocean, 
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The  skies  must  be  green*  and  the  stars  most  be  smdkiDg ; 

Each  fountain  must  rite  in  a  water-spoot  flood ; 
And  what  to  my  taste  would  be  very  provoking, 

Every  bottle  of  wine  must  be  flavorod  with  bl< 

So  away  with  old  Nature's  out-voted  perspective ! 

Away  with  all  keeping !— except  as  to  dames —  * 
And  deepen  and  pye-baU  with  scheme  more  reflective. 

All  quiet  dear  hues ;  and  let  earth  be  all  flames. 

Which  puts  me  in  mind  of  my  call  on  an  artist. 

With  the  genius  in  fashion  pecuLiarlv  blest ; 
Who  at  twelve  years  of  age  was  a  fixed  Bonapartist, 

But  at  twenty  considers  democracy  best 

I  found  a  lank  lad  with  some  holes  in  his  breeches^ 

And  wearing  a  helmet  alarmingly  red, 
Who  after  the  first  introductory  speeches, 

Took  up  a  blue  eye-glass  to  study  my  head. 

*"  Tis  the  face,"  he  exclaim'd,  **  I  have  sought  fbr  so  long. 
To  a  point  what  I  want  for  my  picture  of  Hannibal ; 

Half  Tartar,  half  Jew— but  the  shaving  is  Mrrong— 
Ye  gods !  that's  sublime — the  expression's  quite  cannibaL  ** 

And  straightway  he  showed  me  a  half-finish'd  work, 

Where  the  African  stood  at  the  top  of  an  Alp  ? 
He  was  obviously  meant  to  be  fierce  as  a  Turk, 

But  wanted  a  turban  to  cover  his  scalp. 

Beside  him  three  Romans,  whom  he  had  just  slain, 
Lay  dead  as  the  proofs  of  his  new  won  dominion ; 

And  a  shepherd  in  rags,  who  had  come  to  complain. 
Was  eating  the  loaf  of  the  kind  Carthagenian. 

ClDse  by  a  Protfessor-like  Elephant  stood, 
And  tore  some  young  Didos,  whose  garments  were  scant ; 

And  for  contrast  a  blackamoor  gave  hira  his  food. 
Which  he  munch'd  as  if  still  at  the  JanUn  dei  fUnUeu, 

The  Ckmimander  himself  was  as  naked  as  Cupid, 
For  the  purpose  of  showing  a  map  of  the  muscles; 

He  had  folded  his  arms  in  a  way  that  look'd  stupid ; 
But  they  aeem'd  very  fit  to  assist  him  in  tosdes. 

Before  him  a  barrel  was  fiz'd  on  the  roek. 

And  neatly  recall'd  a  most  chemical  story. 
For  the  vinegar  ran  in  a  stream  from  the  cock. 

And  pour'4  like  the  tide  of  the  conqueror's  glory. 

I  gaaed  in  delight,  till  I  saw  the  new  Titian 

Begin  on  his  canvass  to  make  me  immortal. 
When  feeling  that  height  was  beyond  my  ambition. 

Great  Hannibal  slipp'd  through  a  very  small  portal. 

B.Sra 
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THE  VWW  SJBULVS.       . 

I  HAD  a  vision  of  a  man  who  made 
Bricks  by  the  thousand,  for  his  daily  trade, 
And  he  was  fat  and  sleek,  and  sold  his  bricks 
To  all  who  did  not  build  with  stones  or  sticks, 
While  near  a  ragged  hungry  urchin  lay. 
Gathering  the  fragments  of  the  brick-man's  clay. 
With  this  he  shaped  all  forms  that  pleased  his  eyes^ 
Of  beasts  on  earth  or  those  that  wing  the  skies, 
Of  beast,  or  flower,  or  man,  or  chiliH  or  woman, 
And  gave  a  beauty  e'en  to  what  is  common ; 
And  when  he  wanted  food,  he  would  implore 
The  man  for  relics  of  his  ample  store. 
Who  gave  him  crumbs  and  pairings,  but  no  more. 
Of  leavings  of  the  clay  he  ne'er  could  want, 
But  leavings  of  the  food  were  very  scant : 
With  narrow  needs  more  narrowly  supplied,     . 
At  last  the  starving  model  maker  diea  ! 
To  save  the  burial-fee,  and  stop  infection, 
The  brick-mun  sold  the  body  for  dissection  ; 
Then  went  aud  made  a  speech,  and  gave  a  shilling 
To  civilize  all  tribes  that  are  unwilling. 

Next  day  a  patron,  for  his  judgment  known,  ^ 

Passed  by  where  those  clay-images  were  thrown. 
*•  Why?  How  1"— he  said—"  What  works  of  Art  are  these!"— 

••  O  trash  !  sir,  trash !— my  bricks  Pm  sure  would  please." 
"  They're  broken,  but  the  genius  still  is  fine." 

"Ingenious— ay— No  bricks,  sir,  equal  mine." — 
"  How  came  they  here  t    Who  did  them  ?    Tell  me,  pray."— 

"  O !  the  boy's  dead.    Such  bricks  must  always  pay." 
**  Bricks !  those  from  Babylon  are  cheap  enough." 

"  No  doubt,  dirt-cheap ;  but  they're  not  lasting  stuff."— 
••  Not  last !    They've  stood  three  thousand  years,  or  nigh." — 

••  Ay,  so  they  tell  you,  sir,  to  make  you  buy." — 
**  I've  seen  them ;  there's  no  vestige  of  decay." — 

"  Ah  !  sir,  those  foreigners  haven't  the  London  clay." — 
"  But  for  these  terra-cotta's,  what's  the  price  !"— 

"  Per  thousand,  sir  1    TU  tell  you  in  a  trice." — 
*•  Per  thousand ! — Pooh — What,  thousands  such  as  these  t" — 

"  No,  bricks  I  meant.    Those  things  i    O !  what  you  please.."- 
*•  No  artist  living  could  exceed  their  grace."— 

"  Why,  sir,  he  could'nt  have  kept  a  pot-boy's  place."— 
*•  And  so  the  sculptor's  dead,  you  say,  or  sick  !"— 

"  Dead— true,  he  always  skulk'd  the  making  brick."— 
*«  He  died,  and  younsTf  too— did'nt  you  tell  me  sof '— 

**  We  couldfn't  be  always  feeding  him  you  know." — 
•*  I'll  give  a  guinea  for  each  figure  here." — 

•*  A  guinea  each !  Why,  bricks,  sir,  an't  so  dear  ;"— 
*•  I'd  offer  more,  but  really  I  cant." — 

••  O !  take  them,  pray.    Dear  me !  he  died  of  want."— 
*  I'll  carrr  them  myself.    See,  here's  the  money."— 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  sir — Well  now  that's  funny ; 
It  almost  looks  as  if  I'd  played  a  trick. 
So  rich,  too,  and  not  buy  a  single  brick ! 
I  wish  I'd  known  the  lad  could  earn  a  penny, 
And  I'd  have  been  as  kind  to  him  as  any. 
But  honestly  to  me  the  cash  is  come. 
And  Charity,  no  doubt,  begins  at  home. 
'Twas  willed  by  Providence  his  death  should  be, 
And  by  its  will  this  money  comes  to  me." 

&.8.B. 
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Cbowds  in  the  lighted  street. 

And  the  ch&riots  cruth  and  roll. 
And  the  stifling  throng  as  when  num- 
bers meet. 

With  one  impulse  of  soul ! 
I  plunged  into  that  tide 

As  it  rush'd  resistless,  where 
The  proud  theatre's  |)ortals  wide 

Shook  to  the  stunning  air  ; 

And  borne  by  the  living  wave. 

Which  thundering  there  heaved  in. 
Then  broke  to  calm  as  in  ocean  cave 

The  surge  resigns  its  din. 
I  sank  before  the  curtain'd  stage 

On  which  ten  thousand  eyes 
Were  fixM— the  soft,  the  sensual,  sage, 

Alike  in  earnest  guise. 

Slowly  that  curtain  rose, 

A  woman  there  stood  lone, 
'Mid  a  pulseless  hush,  such  as  marks 
the  close 

Of  some  warning  trumpet's  tone: 
Parted  her  lips,  and  from  that  hour 

My  life  alone  began ; 
And  I  shuddering  bow'd,  for  I  felt 
God's  power 

Descendmg  unto  man ! 

That  victress  toss'd  her  radiant  arm, 

And  with  melodious  shout. 
Wonder  and  power,  and  joy's  wild 
charm. 
Triumphantly  eush'd  out ! 
She  gazed— and  tuey  who  caught  that 
gaze, 
Flashing  through  liquid  jet, 
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Their  ikscinatad  heart's  amase 
Shall  never  more  forget ! 

Down  roll'd  her  cloudy  hair. 
Like  midnight  looeed  at  nooii« 

And,  with  drooping  head,  she  bada 
Despair 
Walk  murderous  in  the  beioob  : 

Sweet  Desolation  from  her  lipi» 
Fainting,  in  music  spoke. 

Till  with  broken  gasp  and  wiingiaf 

grip 
Our  startled  souls  awoke ! 

Love,  love  is  bom  agahi ! 

Clap  thy  glad  hands^  O  earth  i 
The  exulting  burst  of  that    <^onl 
strain 

Has  given  the  Rose-winged  birth ! 
Enchantress  Queen  !  no  more ! 

Trembling,  we  own  thy  art ; 
Go,  shroud  tny  glory  up  before 

We  lose  all  power  to  part. 


A  cry  through  the  land  at  night- 
Through  strong  men's  hearts  a  Oli- 
ver— 
As  though  ice  had  diained.   In  its 
rushmg  might. 
Some  worid-rejoicing  river ! 
Back  to  the  depths  of  Heaven, 

Thou  ray  from  Jehovah's  brow. 
That  but  lit  earth's  gloom,  lOce  ths 
flashing  levin. 
To  deepen  the  darknev  now  I 
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When  the  Whigs  accepted  office  in 
1630,  the  nation  waa  amused  and  de- 
luded with  the  loudest  professions  of 
patriotism  and  purity.  So  much  had 
been  said  about  the  national  debt,  so 
much  had  been  uttered  against  Tory 
extravagance,  so  many  sighs  had  been 
audibly  emitted  over  the  miseries  of 
the  nation,  that  the  people  were  con- 
vinced we  were  either  rumed  for  ever, 
or  else  in  such  a  position  as  defied 
salvation  from  any  hut  the  hands  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  country  had  so  long 
been  stunned  with  incessant  clamor 
about  the  pension-list  and  the  dock- 
yards, that  many  began  to  believe  that 
m  truth  there  was  '^  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark."  When, 
therefore,  Lord  Grey  condescended  to 
return  to  official  station,  and  to  accept 
that  power  which,  in  1606,  he  and  his 
Whig  friends  had  possessed  without 
displaying  any  peculiar  economy,  the 
joy  was  marvellous  and  great ;  for  it 
became  fashionable  to  consider  the  re- 
turn of  Whig  Government  as  the  sure 
commencement  of  a  political  millen- 
nium and  as  the  death-blow  to  patron- 
age, corruption,  and  intrigue.  We 
were  told  thatParliament  should  b^  re- 
formed, and  being  reformed  would  be 
regenerated;  we  were  informed  that 
all  those  arts  should  vanish,  which  the 
Whigs  themselves,  under  Walpole, 
had  silently  brought  to  perfection. 
Whippers-in  were  no  more  to  be  need- 
ed ;  secret  service-money  was  to  be 
omitted  in  the  estimates;  nepotism 
was  to  disappear ;  merit  was  to  he  the 
•nly  title  fo  promotion  ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, «*  the  only  source  of  all  legitimate 
power,"  were  to  be  the  sole  support 
of  every  future  Cabinet.  In  one  word, 
we  w«»  to  have  a  "No  patronage" 
'  Government.  The  promise  was  given 
by  the  whde  host  of  Liberal  candi- 
dates at  their  electipns,  it  was  vocife- 
rated by  the  press,  hinted  in  Parlia- 
nient,  and  geaerally  believed  in  the 
country.  More  than  one  Minister 
declined  his  salary,  several  declared 
they  .should  shudder  at  the  offer  of 
a  retiring  pension,  and  many  patri- 
otically commenced  their  work  of  re- 
trenchment hj  reducing  their  own 
salaries  of  L.5000  per  annum  to  the 
very  small  sum  of  L.4,500.  Great 
was  the  national  delight.     Nothing 


was  heard  but  blessings  on  the  purity 
of  the  Whigs,  and  curses,  loud  rather 
than  deep,  on  the  terrible  corruption 
of  the  Tories.  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Glenelg,  who,  with  feline  tena- 
city of  existence,  had  saved  their  poli- 
tical lives  in  all  sorts  of  dangers,  oiffi- 
culties,  and  changes;  who  had  been 
partakers  of  any  Tory  criminality  that 
had  existed  during  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  were  lauded  as  the  **  vir- 
tuousest,  discreetest,  wisest,  best;" 
Lord  B(elbourne,who  had  been  kTqij 
Secretary  for  Ireland ;  Lord  Ripon, 
who  had  b^n  a  ToryChancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  Lord  Lansdowne,  'who 
had,  in  1606,  doubled  the  income-taz« 
and  had  served  with  Canning ;  Lord 
Plunkett,  who,  after  opposms  the 
Union,  turned  Tory,  and  clung  nrmly 
at  all  times  to  the  prosperous  party  ; 
Lord  Anglesea  and  the  Duke  or  Rich- 
mond, who  had,  during  the  greater 
part  of  their  lives,  been  ultra-Tories, 
having  now  miraculously  been  meta- 
morphosed into  Whigs,  were  declared 
to  be  models  of  morality  ;  while  they 
were  complimented  witn  the  asserUoo* 
that  in  former  days  the  proceedings 
they  shared  were  base,  profli^te,  and 
peculating.  The  Grey  Cabinet,  in- 
cluding ail  these  persons,  together 
with  several  who  were  tetall]^  untried, 
was  reverenced  as  a  palladium,  and 
eulogized  as  a  society  c^the  most  vir- 
tuous  men  in  the  nation.  There  were, 
indeed,  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career, 
a  few  signs  of  worldiy-mindedness ; 
there  were  one  or  two  causes  of  suspi- 
cion, but  these,  of  course,  were  unheed- 
ed. Lord  Brougham,  after  valorously 
asserting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  no  change  of  Government  could 
make  any  difference  to  him,  and  that, 
on  a  given  day,  he  would  produce 
his  own  Reform  Bill,  was  silenced 
before  the  next  evening  with  a  Peer- 
age and  the  seals  of  the  Chancellor ; 
but  this  was  passed  by  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment  as  an  affiur  which 
doubtless  admitted,  though  it  never 
produced,  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Lord  Althorp,  after  having  advocated 
the  immediate  repeal  of  tlu)  houseand 
window  taxes^uddenly  discovered  that 
such  a  measure  was  altogether  out  of 
the  qpestion  ;  Lord  John  Russell  finind 
it  necessary  to  recant  all  the  deliberate 
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aentimentfl  of  his  book  on  the  ConstU 
tuiion ;  and.Mr.  EUice  oame  into  office 
tainted  with  the  stigma  of  •tock-job* 
biog  and  Greek  loan  notoriety;  but 
these  things  also  were  oreflooked,  and 
ttiil  the  Grey  Cabinet  was  declared  to 
be  disinterested,  uncontaminated,  and 
honest. 

Retrenchment,  Peace,  and  Reform, 
were  ostentatiouri^  promised ;  and  th^ 
people  almost  universally  agreed  to 
forget  that  the  Duke  of  Welliujgton 
had  diminished  the  public  expenditure 
in  the  most  rigid  manner;  that  he  had 
preserved  peace  inviolate  without  com- 
promising the  honor  of  England; 
andt  hat  if  he  hadcwposed  what  modern 
Liberalism  denominated  refbrm,he  did 
•0  in  conjunction  with  nearly  every 
man  in  the  new  Ministry.  The  report 
was  spread,  and  sedulously  circulated 
among  all  classes,  that  tne  pure,  hal- 
oyon,  and  aknest  Utopian  days,  so  long 
prophesied,  by  the  fimatic^l  in  the 
time  of  CromweU,  were  about  to  ap- 
pear: for  human  nature  was  to  lose 
Its  selfishness,  power  was  to  be  used 
for  patriotic  purposes  alone,  and  no 

tne  whole  system  of  Government.  In 
vain  the  Conservatives  declared  to  the 
ooontry,  that  if  there  had  been  for- 
anerlT  abuses,  there  was  now  no  secu- 
rity ior  their  discontinuance  or  discou- 
ragement, ibr  th^t  in  every  large  party 
and  in  every  Government  there  must 
be  some  s^nsh  peculatorswho  contrive 
secretly  to  plunder.  In  vain  it  was 
declared  that  Sir  Robert  Psel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  their  pen- 
sionsi  in  their  administration  of  pa- 
tronage, in  their  estimates,  had  dis- 
played a  carefbl  spirit,  and  a  correct 
economy,  which  tne  Whigs  could 
only  imitate,  and  could  not  im- 
prove. The  assurances  offered  that 
experience  would  prove  the  Whigs  to 
be  no  more  disinterested  than  the 
distinguished  men  they  displaced,were 
received  with  contempt ;  the  assertion 
that  Ittstory  proved  the  Whiff  party  to 
be  a  haughty,  gra«>ing  Migarchy, 
was  scorned  as  an  idle  fallacy ;  and 
the  reference  to  former  Whigdeeds^ 
the  India  bill,  the  Grenville  lob,  the 
dishonest  coalition  with  the  Aunisters 
who  sacrificed  Americi^ — ^was  noticed 
only  by  a  fiunt  afEectation  of  incredu- 
lity. ««No  Patronage*'  reverberated 
through  the  land ;  and  with  that  motto 
on  their  banners,  and  that  ridiculous 
pretence  in  their  policy,  they  sought 


and  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
pesple. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  the  extieiDS 
to  look  to  subsequent  events  for  aoj 
justification  of  this  lofty  promiae;  hit 
It  was  net  unreasonable  to  expect  thit 
the  WhiffB,  after  having  boasted  n 
xery  loudly,  would  not  prove  them. 
selves  more  rapacious  and  peculatiof 
than  any  of  their  predecessora.  it 
surely  was  a  very  fair  and  modentt 
anticipation  that  the  party  so  liberal  ia 
profession  would  not  be  peculiarly  dis- 
konest  in  practice ;  and  diat  those 
who  delighted  in  the  appellatioD  of 
pure,  par  excdlenoe^  would  not  prove 
moessant  patrons  of  corruptioti.  Bat 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  even 
this  just  hope  has  l>een  binerij  dnp- 
pointed.  We  have  now  been  afflicttd 
with  ••liberal"  rule  fbr  about sfeves 
years,  and  in  that  time  some  of  the 
rrossest  jobs  have  been  perpetnted 
Uiat  ever  power  was  permitted  to 
sanction.  At  a  Conaervatife  nieetio| 
in  NorffA,  an  old  influeotia]  WbKi 
Lord  Charles  Townshend,  puUidy 
declared  ••  that  he  had  been  in  Firiia- 
ment  twenty  years  as  a  Whig,  oppos- 
ing the  Tones,  but  he  could  somnly 
d^lare  that  he  never  bad  occasoo  to 
vote  against  lobs  so  flagitiooa  and  so 
numerous  as  the  present  Minirtersbai 
smugflied  through  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons.^'  There  have  been,  it  is  tne, 
OTilv  few  cases  in  which  the  "Liberal 
ana  enlightened  Reformers'*  hafenot 
been  successful  in  their  endeevon 
to  complete  their  nefarious  schema 
One  is  still  in  the  recoltectionrf 
all:  a  certain  City  agitator,  named 
Key,  was  made  a  baronet  for  tari* 
ing  Whig  while  Lord  Mayor  of  hfi- 
dcm ;  he  subsequently  manac^  ^£| 
into  Parliament  through  the  nwj 
of  the  ten-pound  voters  ;  and  ^^f^^ 
he  contrived  to^irocure  some  load  « 
contract  for  supplying  Govemmeat 
with  stationary ;  but  this  would  w 
satisfy  the  voracious  maw  of  the  d»- 
iaterested  Liberal,  so  he  swore  thata 
SOB  of  his,  being  seventeen,wa8tw«»J 
one,  and  having  done  so,  procured  je 

Elace  of  inspector  of  paper.  ITwaW 
ither  supplied  and  the  son  eanused, 
the  necessary  quantity  of  statiooay 
and  nothing,  therefore,  was  more^ 
tering  than  the  report  of  every  swet 
Unfortunatdythe  register  of  the  yotf« 
gentleman's  birth  by  accident  waa^ 
covered ;  the  bubble  burst,  andwa 
pure  Whigs,  who  had  snugly  aoc"^ 
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the  ¥ote  of  one  restive  ni«iiber  of  the 
reformed  House  of  Commoiis,  pro* 
tested  yehemently  that  they  wereper- 
^sctly  Innoceat  throughout  the  whole 
traosactioD.  This,  it  must  be  owned, 
10  almost  a  singular  instance  of  so  gla- 
ring and  bold  prostitution  of  patron- 
age being  diseoveredt  when  Jesuitical , 
cSnix  and  ready  falsehood  were  enga- 
ged in  the  task  <of  its  concealment ; 
yet  it  must  not  be  thought  it  is  a  soli- 
tary case  of  profligacy  which  can  be 
cleaiiy  demonstrated.  It  will  not  be 
at  all  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Whigs 
luLve  adopted  a  wholesale  system  of 
peculation  and  corruption;  and  if 
direct  testimony  of  the  fiict,  or  extort- 
ed admissions  be  ever  wanting,  to 
sustain  the  charge,  the  strongest  pre- 
mimptive  evidence  will  be  easily  ob- 
tained. We  undertake  tosubstantiate 
the  accusation,  that  the  Whigs,  who 
kave  brawled  so  much  about  Tory  ex- 
travagance, have  been  guilty  of  con- 
triving and  carrying  on  a  vast  system 
of  corruptionin  every  branch  of  public 
aervice  from  which  they  have  not  been 
excluded  (as  from  the  army)  by  cir- 
cumstances they  could  not  control. 
We  can  with  ease  show  a  case  against 
the  Whigs  such  as  they  never  were 
able  to  produce  against  their  oppo. 
Bents,  and  it  remains  then  to  be  seen 
what  excuses  or  palliations  can  be 


offored  ft>r  conduct  so  gross,  and  mean, 
ness  so  despicable.  What  cloak,  what 
pretence  can  the  Whijgs  steal  to  con- 
ceal their  baseness,  if  it  be  ^hown  that 
they  have  tampered  with  patronage, 
discouraged  merit,  adopted  a  wide  sys- 
tem of  nepotism,  for  mere  narrow, 
factious  purposes,  or  for  private  paltry 
views  1  What  apology  will  avail  them 
if  their  actions  bespeak  a  petty  and 
wretched  love  of  pelf,  a  contemptible 
anxiet^r  for  the  wages  of  place,  and  a 
disgusting  negligence,  even  of  decency, 
in  their  administration  of  the  power  it 
gives  themi  They  may  bluster  about 
B^orm,  they  may  cant  about  Justice 
to  Ireland,  but  the  people  will  scorn 
their  proiiMsions,  because  they  caa 
watch,  and  know  their  motives. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  proof.-*- 
First,  we  will  look  to  the  expenses  and 
nature  of  their  commissions.  Since 
they  have  been  in,  they  have  issued 
40,  as  Mr.  Baring  acknowledged  in  the 
last  Parliament ;  and,  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  that  admission,  another  (mak- 
ing 50  as  the  'bottle  of  the  whole") 
has  been  sent  forth,  under  pretence  of 
enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  haad- 
loom  weavers.  The  return  published 
by  the  Treasury,  on  the  motion  of  a 
Conservative  member,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  statement  of  Whig 
and  Tory  economy. 


CoifMnaom  of  Enquiry. 

An  Account  of  the  Expense  of  Commissions  of  Enquiry  in  each  Year 

,  from  1807  to 

1836,  both  inclusive;— 

Tear.                                                          Amount.    Year. 

Amount. 

1807       .        •        .        .        L.88.028   1822 

L.64,994 

1808       . 

31,027    1828 

65,796 

1809        . 

80,289    1824 

82,544 

1810        . 

48,048   1825 

89,758 

1811 

81,726    1826        ..        . 

91,840 

1812       . 

58,667    1827        ..        . 

75.887 

1818        . 

20,990   1828        .        .        .        . 

68,401 

1814 

26,820   1829 

66,299 

1816       . 

44,397   1830        . 

65,275    . 

1816 

28,225   1881        ..        . 

62,600 

1817 

28,837   1882 

66,722 

1818 

81,668   1888        ..        . 

67,297 

1819 

63,880   1884 

76,279 

1820 

44,6^7   1885       . 

92,618 

1821 

66,452   1836       ..        . 

127,937 

This  ja  a  Whig  statement,  and  is 
there^nre,  very  probably,  framed  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Liberals.  But  taking 
It  as  correct  in  all  its  parts,  we  find 
the  following  conclusions  result  from 
its  data:— 

The  largest  amounts  charged  in  the 


whole  account,  8nre  those  for  the  two 
years  of  Lord  Melbourne's  Qovem- 
ment. 

In  the  first  of  these  years  the  sums 
expended  was  L.92,618 ;  in  the  second, 
L.127,937;— Hmakingan  aggregate  fbr 
commissions  in  two  years  only,  of 
L.220|560.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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wdmatM  framed  in  tlM  two  jreara  of 
the  Wellington  Administration  are 
L^29d,  and  L.65,275»  making  an 
Aggregate,  not  of  L.290,550,  but  of 
L.12l374! 

TI1U8,  under  the  Whig-Radicala,  the 
average  per  annum  is  now  L.110,275» 
while  the  average  sum  per  aunum, 
under  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
only  L.60,7871 

The  average  sum  expended  by  the 
Whigs  during  their  six  years  of  official 
power  since  1881,  has  been  L.78,574; 
the  average  of  the  six  years  from  160T 
(When  the  return  commences)  to  1812, 
was  no  more  than  £88,793— less  than 
half  as  much  as  the  disinterested, 
patriotic  Whig  Expenditure ! 

In  the  former  six  years  the  **  No 
Patronage**  Government  have  spent 
L.471,4&  of  the  public  money ;  the 
much  abused  Tories  in  the  ttoelve  years 
from  1807,  spent  only  L.407,591 ! ! ! 

Into  whose  pockets,  then,  do  all  these 
enormous  sums  find  their  way  1  Not 
into  those  of  a  vast  number  of  hard- 
working men,  but  into  the  well-stored 
purses  of  a  few.  There  is  a  certain 
circulating  medium  of  commissioners, 
and  these  are  tossed  about  from  Ire- 
land  to  England,  and  from  England 
to  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland  to 
Wales;  now  sailing  to  Malta  to  en- 
quire  Chere,  now  travelling  to  Canada 
to  scrutinize  in  that  country.  One 
month  they  are  found  publishing  some 
heavy  folio  volume,  and  transmitting 
it,  through  a  well  fed-Secretary,  to  all 
parts  of  Europe,  as  a  present  from  the 
record  commission;  the  next,  they  may 
be  seen  counting  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  third,  bullying  a  cor- 
poration. All  the  information  which 
formerly  was  amply  collected  by  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet  ob- 
tained privately,  by  selecting  those 
persons  who  could  furnish  most  in- 
struction from  experience,  is  now 
slowly  divuleed  by  commissions  of 
enquiry.  There  are  ecclesiabtical 
commissions,  with  foes  of  the  Estab- 
lishment amon^  their  members ;  legal 
commissions,  with  several  men  in  them 
completely  divested  of  all  necessary 
knowledge ;  and  in  these,  and  all  other 
commissions,  the  fortunate  secretaries 
find  themselves  allied  with  briefless 
Whigs,  who  have  no  definite  time  fixed 
for  their  labors,  who  may  in  fact 
extend  them  for  years,  or  finish  them 
in  weeks,  as  may  suit  their  private 


oonvenienee.  Whenever  any  qQ» 
tion  arises  which  the  Govenuneot 
finds  itself  indisposed  ,to  settle,  aa 
ex  parte  commission  is  issued,  which 
is,  of  course,  expected  to  make,  lor 
the  benefit  of  its  patrons,  an  ex  pam 
report  We  scarcely,  then,  can  woi. 
der  that  suspicion  is  cast  on  then 
jobs.  The  very  names  of  the  chitf 
participators  in  the  spoil  are  aioifr 
cant  or  selfishness  and  poverty.  Tet 
the  Whigs  would  fain  penokde  tk 
people  that  there  is  notliing  bat  a 
legitimate  desire  for  infonnatioo,  in 
all  the  system  of  crusading  and  ioqU' 
sitorial  commissions.  We  most  tiw 
be  dull  and  deluded  if  we  can  ref^ 
this  foolish  assertion  without  a  smile. 
Fifiy  commissions,  nearly  haif-aiojl- 
Uon  of  money,  all  necesBary  and  ve* 
ful!  The  Whigs  roust  have  bea 
ignorant  indeed  if  they  required  cs- 
pensive  commiaoons  to  acquire  fiv 
them  knowledge  on  fifty  subjedi! 
How  ridiculous  is  the  notion,  tbatpoor 
creatures  who  are  placed  by  Wof 
favor  on  commissions,  and  who  haw 
no  other  means  of  existence,  w 
really  have  no  other  object  in  view  thai 
the  speedy,  efiectual  fulfilment  ofMf« 
easy  task  !  Who  can  avoid  pityjof 
the  barristers  who  stoop  so  low,  a«» 
feed  on  the  public,  year  by  y« 
through  the  instrumentality  w  a  cob- 
mission,  and  under  the  shallow  aoplw- 
tioal  pretence  that  it  is  needful  wr 
the  interests  of  the  State  that  they 
should  draw  five  guineas  a-day  andan 
annual  sum  for  travelling  «l*^ 
It  never  was  said,  in  the  time  onje 
former  Govemnnents,  that  Mr.  wa- 
ning, Mr.  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  WeUuf- 
ton,  or  Sir  Robert  Peel  were  ignoww 
of  the  bearing  of  political  q«^^ 
or  were  ininiiical  to  enquiry  when  « 
was  needed,  but  the  Whigs  havifla* 
the  bright  discovery,  that  by  coram* 
sions  they  can  employ  the  i<il«*»*°CJ^ 
on  of  their  party,  and  thct^ 
periodically  the  hosts  of  the  briefly 
are  sent  forth  to  scour  the  coonnj 
and  to  prove  Whig  purity,  n&ij 
the  charge  made  by  Lord  Mclbouroes 
Government  of  £127,000  for  omJ^ 
sions  in  1836 ;  henco,  too,  the  Ijb^ 
ism  of  so  many  gentlemen  Gitwm 
robe.  .ji^ 

But,  let  us  turn  from  commi^J" 
to  the  House  of  Commons  itselt,  ^ 
encourages  and  sanctions  tb^  "r 
us  see  if  there  be  in  that  bss^^ 
much  proof  that  the  Whigsshnnkitfe 
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prudes    from   wuoing    members   bv 

S ranting  favors.  Alas.!  we  shali 
od  but  a  small  portioo  of  honesty 
among  the  Reformers !  Whenever  a 
member  accepts  a  place  of  importance 
he  must  resign  his  seat,  and  conse* 
qveotly  the  Liberals,  in  most  cases,  are 
oompelied  to  receive  advantages  from 
the  Whigs  bf  deputy.  Mr.  Hume 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Lenard  found  it  incon- 
venient to  abandon  their  parliamentary 
importance,  and,  therefore,  the  nephew 
of  the  one,  and  the  brother  or  the 
other,  were  placed  on  the  Charity 
commission;  while  Mr.  Harvey  of 
Southwark,  bein^  not  quite  so  faith* 
ful  a  Ministerialist,  was  refused  all 
connexion  with  the  body.  Mr.  Eve- 
lyn  Dennison  having  well  deserved  of 
tne  Government,  and  not  being  in 
holy  orders,  was  compelled  to  see  his 
brother,  instead  of  himself,  created 
Bishop  of  Salisbury;  Mr.  Lefovre 
having  a  particular  objection  to  aban- 
don Hampshire,  was  content  in  the 
same  manner  to  see  his  brother  made 
one  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners. 
But,  oa  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Blamire, 
after  having  helped  the  Whigs  to  carry 
their  Tithe  bill, and  assisted  theni  in  the 
moeit  disinterested  spirit,  Ibund  himself, 
when  the  act  came  into  operation,  so 
much  pressed,  that  he  resigned  his  seat, 
and  accepted  the  office  created  for  him 
by  the  measure;  and  Mr.  Macoolay 
having,  as  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  framed  the  India  bill  of 
183S,  and  having  provided  in  it  for 
the  appointment  of  another  official  in 
Bengal,  with  the  trifling  salary  of  ten 
thousand  a-year,  was  condescending 
enough,  so  soon  as  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  to  expatriate  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  enjoying  the  new 
situation.  The  arts  of  the  Whigs  are 
various ;  somedmes  they  reward  mem- 
bers with  a  peerage^  at  others  they 
transport  them  from  affection  ;  some 
raerobera  are  paid  for  resigning,  s<*me 


are  remunerated  for  remaining.  &f  r. 
Kennedy  was  good  enough  to  resign 
Tiverton  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in 
about  a  year  after,  that  act  of  friendly 
patriotism  was  reciprocated  by  the 
noble  Lord's  appointing  the  Liberal 
gentleman  to  a  valuable  post  in  Ha- 
vana, wherein,  if  report  speak  truth, 
there  is  very  much  dignity  and  no 
labor.  It  was  found,  when  the  Mel- 
bourne Ministry  came  in,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  was  needed  in  Parlia- 
ment; so  Colonel  Fen,  a  gentleman 
who  doubtless  had  often  groaned  at 
rotten  boroughs  and  Tory  corruption, 
resigned  his  seat  to  his  Lordship,  and, 
in  turn  received  an  eas^  place  in 
the  Ordnance  Office.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  Whigs  were  defeated  at 
Devizes,  and  panted  to  retrieve  their 
character;  they  therefore  appointed 
Sir  Philip  Durham,  a  distinguished 
officer,  one  of  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers, Port-Admiral  at  Portsmouth* 
and  assured  him  he  must  resign, 
as  no  official  person  in  any  dock- 
yard couM  have  time  to  attend  to  his 
duties  k\  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Pbdip  complied  with  the  request 
thu'  hinted,  and  Captain  Dundas,  a 
W^igf  was  elected  in  his  room ;  but 
beh<Md!  immediately  afterwards,  the 
said  Liberal  was  made  flag-captain  to 
the  same  Sir  Philip  Durham,  and  was 
nevertheless  permitted  to  keep  his 
seat;  and  so,  in  the  same  manner, 
Captain  Berkeley,  the  Whig  member 
for  Gloucester,  being  desirous  of  Ui king 
a  cruise,  was  appointed  to  the  Her- 
cules, 74;  and  permitted  to  sail  about, 
while  he  remained  representative  of  an 
important  city.  Very  often  officers  and 
lawyers,  and  even  clergymen,  are  re- 
warded  for  their  eflbrts,  even  when  not 
successful  at  elections,  and  still  more 
are  they  encouraged  if  their  cause 
have  triumphed.*  Captain  Towns- 
hend,  who  opposed  Sir  Robert  Pet;l  at 
Tamworth  without  a  chance  or  hops 


♦  The  history  of  the  late  election  woald  afford  a  carious  developement  of  the  Whig 
attach  men  I  to  ihe  iodepcndent  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Not  only  was  the  Secret 
Service  Money  raised  to  ibe  onusaal  sam  of  L.35,000;  hot  patronafre  was  scattered 
or  withheld,  as  seemed  most  advisable  lor  the  interest  of  the  Gk)verDmeBt  candidates. 
In  Westminster  the  warrants  of  the  Coart  Tradesmen  were  suspended,  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Househ  )ld  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Radical  committee. 
In  Plymouth,  Mr.  Soltan,  the  organ  of  Government,  declared  that  ths  Ministry  would 
employ  none  o(  its  opponents;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  boroughs  wlierein 
there  IS  Ministerial  patronage,— Portsmouth,  Pevonport,  Hytlie,  Dover,  Sandwich, 
Chaiham,  Windsor^  and  Harwich— wore  carried.  Truly,  we  live  in  days  of  great 
parity  and  public  virtue! 
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of  victory,  and  who  afterwards  libelled 
and  then  apologized  to  his  opponent, 
was  iDstantly>  in  return  for  such  meri- 
torious conduct,  appointed  to  a  twenty- 
eight  gun  frigate.  Lord  Clarence 
P^et,  having  ineffectually  contested 
Southampton  on  Liberal  principles, 
was  suitably  encouraged  by  a  similar 
appointment.  Mr.  Fitzsinnon,  the 
son-in-law  of  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell, 
rather  than  interfere  with  Lord  Bra- 
bazon's  election  for  the  county  of  Dub- 
lin,  retired,  and  shortly  afterwards, 
doubtlessmuchtothesurpriseof  himself 
and  his  friends,  was  created  clerk  of 
the  Hanaper  office :  a  place  of  some 
trust  and  more  profit.  Admiral  Sir 
J.  E.  Ommaney,  apparently  not 
heedless  of  the«e  signs  of  the  times, 
contested  South  Hampshire,  and 
when  defeated  was  consoled  by  being 
made  Admiral  of  the  Fleet  on  the 
Lisbon  station.  Admiral  Elliot,  one 
of  the  junior  admirals  on  the  list, 
who  has  been  no  more  than  a  year 
In  possession  of  his  rank,  was  useful 
in  securing  the  return  for  Roxburgh- 
sAiire ;  and  his  brother,  t>ie  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  in  conauiera- 
tion  of  such  great  national  servkes, 
sent  him  off  as  Admiral  on  the  African 
coast.  The  exertions  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh  being  expected  in  his  native 
county ,tbe  Whigs  felt  that,a8  hisGrace 
had  no  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
Scotch  Peer,  they  could  not  do  less 
than  create  him  an  English  earl.  Dr. 
Stanley,  an  accomplished  man,  assu- 
redly, with  some  influence  from  pro- 
perty in  Anglesea,  made  sundry  elec- 
tioneering speeches  from  the  hustings 
during  the  contest  there  in  April  iast, 
and  verilv  he  had  his  reward,  for  he 
was,  within  two  months  after  that 
event,  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

Why  do  we  mention  these  things  1 
not  because  they  are  the  worst  cases 
we  know,  not  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  we  can  trace,  but  because 
they  are  evidences  of  a  widespread 
svstem  of  parliamentary  corruption. 
Doubtless  there  are  numberless  little 
boons  craved,  and  jobs  effected,  which 
operate  secretly  on  votes  without 
being  known,  which  bring  candidates 
in  the  field  where  they  were  unex- 
pected, and  give  them  support  they 
did  not  hope  for.  The  most  of  these 
naturally  remain  concealed,  but  suffi- 
cient numbers  are  revealed  to  prove 
the  worthlessness  and  the  absurdity 
^ci  Whig  professions.    We  point  out 


particular  cases,  more  as  apecimeos 
than  ns  a  list  of  all  that  can  be  pro- 
duced. We  will  advance,  therefore, 
a  step  farther,  and  assert  that  it  is 
capable  of  proof,  that  the  Whig  oiea- 
sures— one  and  all,  from  their  fmi 
admission  into  office,  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  schemes  for  the  augmen* 
tation  of  Patronage,  and  accompanied 
with  the  establishment  of  numerous 
places  which  have  acted  as  baits  lo 
the  Legislature,  inducing  members  to 
vote  for  a  bill,  in  the  knowledge  tluu 
their  friends  and  the  Ministers  would, 
through  its  means,  have  many  oppor- 
tunities of  favoring  and  asnaang 
their  supporters,  we  say  the  Whig 
measures  generally,  because  we  know 
of  no  exception,  and  believe  that  the 
assertion  is  capable  of  being  sustained 
byjproof. 

The  measures  of  Lord  Grey^s  Go- 
vernment appear  to  be  peculiarly  opea 
to  the  charge.  The  Slave  Emaod- 
pation  act  gave  twenty  millions  as 
compensation,  which  was  doled  out 
(after  a  complete  job  having  beea 
made  of  the  inquiry  into  the  average 
value  of  slaves  in  the  different  island^ 
dLC.);  situations  were  made,  cleriEs 
were  appointed,  and  a  snug  harvest 
of  patronage  was  reaped.  Mc»eovert 
ihe  apprenticeship  system  which  re- 
plajced  the  dd  slavery  practice,  was 
attetxied  with  the  novel  appointment 
of  some  hundreds  of  stipendiary  ma- 
gistraies,  at  L.400  per  annum  each. 
Thus  the  Whig  Ministers  and  their 
friends  had  bo  reason  to  repent  having 
passed  the  measure  for  emancipating 
the  slaves. 

The  Reform  bill  itself,  besides 
giving  occasion  to  the  Boundary  com- 
mission, created  also  the  registratkni 
system,  by  which  a  very  large  body 
of  barristers  receive  yearly  a  quiet 
opportunity  of  gausing  a  oonsidcrabk 
sum. 

The  Irish  Church  Reform  bill  was 
the  cause  of  a  commission,  anU  as  it 
effected  many  practical  alterations,  it 
rendered  necessarjr  the  appointment 
of  several  new  officials. 

The  India  bill,  for  altering  the  East 
India  Company's  charter,  gave,  as  we 
have  remarked,  L.  10,000  a-year  to  Mr. 
Macaulay,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Board  of  Control. 

The  new  t'oor-law  bill  was  the  fo- 
tile  source  of  extensive  patronage.  It 
has  occasioned  the  appointment  of 
coomiissioners,  secretaries,   assistanr 
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commissioners,  clerks,  &c.,  and  if  it 
has  entailed  obloquy  on  its  authors, 
they  have  no  reason  to  say  that  it  iias 
not  also  produced  its  benefits. 

The  Factory  bill  of  Lord  Althorp 
gave  birth  to  sundry  sitqations,  some 
important,  some  minor  ones,  and  left 
the  Whigs  no  cause  to  complain  of 
their  policy  in  conceding  the  measure. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
System  of  Education  in  Ireland  was 
accompanied  with  the  no  less  suspi* 
cious  increase  of  patronage.  A  board, 
including  Papists  and  Protestants 
alike,  was  formed,  and  very  many 
other  oflSces  were  necessarily  called 
into  being  by  it. 

The  far-famed  failure,  the  Bank- 
ruptcy  bitl  of  Lord  Brougham,  created 
aaew  Court,  and  several  dozen  situa- 
tioDs  for  persons  styled  official  assig- 
nees. 

The  English  Tithe  bill  caused  fresh 
commissioners  to  exist,  and  a  new 
office  to  be  created  ;  it  produced 
registrars,  secretaries,  and  clerks  ad 
inJinUum. 

The  Marriage  and  Registration  bills 
gaye  the  Whiffs  an  opportunity  of 
rewarding  all  their  pett^  peculating 
parish  agitators,  by  appointing  them 
auperintendents,  and  dignifying  them 
with  salaries  and  power. 

The  English  Municipal  bill  ex- 
tended the  registration  system,  by 
applying  itto  the  municipal  franchise, 
and  ^ve  the  Crown,  after  having 
occasioned  an  expensive  commission, 
considerable  patronage  of  recorders, 

The  Local  Courts  bill,  as  proposed 
by  the  Liberals,  would  have  covered 
the  country  with  swarms  of  pert  offi- 
cials, and  thrown  into  the  hands  of 
Government  a  vast  quantity  of  addi- 
tional power. 

The  Imprisonment  for  Debt  bill,  as 
first  concocted  by  Sir  John  Campbell, 
was  intended  to  create  innumerable 
places,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very 
valuable  description. 

The  Irish  Constabulary  bill,  before 
it  was  amended  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr. 
Hume  to  be  one  of  the  most  extra- 
.  vagant  measures  ever  framed  ;  the 
places  it  proposed  to  establish  were 
numerous,  the  salaries  heavy,  and  the 
whole  scale  ofduty  light. 

The  measures  that  failed  last  ses- 
sion, the  Church-rate  bill  and  the  Irish 
Tithe  bill,  had  the  same  tendency. 


The  Whigs  continue  grasping  at  pa- 
tronage, and  perverting  it  when  ob- 
tained. They  now  threaten  the  coun- 
try with  an  Equity  Court  bill  creating 
a  few  more  places,  and,  among  others, 
reviving  the  Lord  Keepership  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  and  not  content  with 
this,  they  are  preparing  a  bill  for  the 
alteration  of  the  patronage  of  the 
army,  so  as  to  render  it  completely 
their  own. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  find  the  evi- 
dence of  our  enjoying  a  "  No  Patron- 
age ''  Government  ?  It  is  not  too  bold 
to  assert  that  no  previous  Cabinet  ever 
proposed  so  many  schemes  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
Ministers  as  the  Whigs  since  1880. 
Even  the  Whigs  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle's time,  who,'  as  fiubb  Dodding- 
ton  in  his  Diary  declares,  did  any  thing 
for  "quarter-day,"  were  not  so  un- 
wearied in  their  ingenious  designs  to 
preserve  their  ill-gotten  authority. 
Never  were  there  more  places  than 
at  the  present  time.  Certain  salaries, 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  began 
the  work  of  summary  retrenchment, 
were  perhaps  higher  than  they  are 
now,  but  there  never  were  so  many  re- 
cipients of  petty  wages — there  never 
were  so  many  needless  expenses,  and 
such  numerous  dependents  on  the 
miembers  of  Parliament.  Our  Liberals 
have  no  objection  to  retrench  where 
they  themselves  escape  the  curtail- 
ments ;  they  do  not  object  to  lower  the 
relief  awarded  to  the  poor,  to  regulate 
the  workhouse  diet,  and  to  scrutinize 
the  fees  of  every  cringing  official ;  but 
they  know  and  feel  that  the  only  way 
to  preserve  their  party's  power  is  to 
accumulate  patronage,  and  to  use  it 
unscrupulously  for  their  secret  ends. 
They  tell  the  country  that  they  are 
Reformers,  yet  they  never  carry  any 
reforming  measure,  unless  there  be  a  ^ 
hope  of  improving  thereby  the  position 
of  their  faction.  They  came  into  office 
declaring  their  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe ;  yet  during 
the  period  of  their  rule  they  have  in- 
terfered in  every  foreign  and  domestic 
quarrel,  they  have  profligately  ex- 
pended the  public  money  in  rendering 
their  neutrality  a  mockery,  and  have 
employed  our  fleets  and  our  marines, 
from  a  mean-spirited  desire  to  exert 
authority  whenever  they  possess  it,  in 
vexatious  and  sometimes  dishonorable 
service. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  we 
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could  pass  over  these  evidences  of  cor- 
ruption, if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  many  si^^ns  of  most  dangerous  hos- 
tility to  the  Church  Establishment. 
We  admit  to  the  Dissenters,  that  if 
the  ministers  of  the  Church  do  not 
perform  their  duty  they  constitute  the 
worst  foes  to  it.  We  are  sensible  that 
if  the  hierarchy,  if  tho^e  who  have 
the  greatest  influence,  have  no  interest 
ip  upholding  the  Church  from  affec- 
tion to  its  principles,  their  proceedings 
necessarily  must  stigmatize  and  in- 
jure the  institution. 

During  the  six  years  the  Whigs 
have  possessed  power,  the  bishops 
who  have  died  have  included  Arch- 
bishop Magee,  the  stanch,  able,  and 
single-minded  champion  of  Protest- 
antism ;  Dr.  Elrington,  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  the  learned  and  indefatigable 
example  of  virtue  to  his  diocese  and 
his  people ;  Dr.  Jebb ;  Dr.  Ryder ;  Dr. 
Gray  (of  Bristol)  ;  Dr.  Burgess;  men 
of  renowned  and  lonff-honored  piety, 
"  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches ;" 
Dr.  Brinkley,  the  ornament  of  Irish 
science,  and  the  disinterested  and  holy 
laborer  in  tlie  vmeyard  of  truth  ;  and 
Dr.  Van  Mildert, whose  great  liberality 
and  expanded  benevolence,  whose  so- 
lid worth  and  unsullied  character  have 
been  long  owned  and  admired  even  by 
the  rancorous  enemies  of  the  Church 
he  upheld  and  adorned.  When  we 
think  of  these  men  as  the  bishops  who 
have,  during  six  years,  been  taken 
from  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  erudition,  the  virtues  of  many  that 
remain— Howlcy,  Summers,  Trench, 
Bloomlield,  Monk,  Kaye,  &c. — we 
cannot  but  be  firmly  convinced  that 
nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  asperse 
tbe  system  of  appointments  in  bygone 
times.  Among  the  names  wo  have 
mentioned,  many,  indeed  the  largest 
proportion,  have  risen  from  humble 
stations  by  unuided'  merit ;  and  nny 
one  of  them,  we  may  assert,  without 
hesitation,  would  honor  any  cause, 
and  cast  lustre  even  on  a  Church.  It 
is  sad,  to  consider  that  we  now  live 
under  men  who  are  guided  by  no  mo- 
Uves  but  party  attachments  and  politi- 
cal interest.  The  Whigs  openly  pro- 
cLnim  that  none  shall  receive  from 
them  any  patronage  who  will  not 
sanction  spoliation,  and  become  fac- 
tious partisans.  The  evil  is,  there  is 
now  no  dispensation  .of  rewards 
among  the  meritorious  clergy  ;   there 


is  every  encouragement  oflered  to  the 
Church  assuming  a  mere  politicai 
aspect.  We  cannot  expect  Mioistets 
to  appoiiit  their  foes  to  sitoatioos  in 
whichjiifluence  can  be  exerted  agiiost 
them,  but  we  do  think  that  the  horn. 
ble  and  blameless  clergy  who  biie 
piursued  the  even  tenor  ot  their  wiy, 
without  connexion  with  party,  or  deie. 
liction  of  duty,  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  that  on  them  the  door  of  prefer- 
ment is  securely  and  for  ever  cloied. 
It  is  said,  and  we  have  every  reasosto 
believe  with  correctness,  that  whea 
the  see  of  Hereford  was  vacant,  ber 
Majesty  was  desirous  of  filling  it  by 
appointing  her  preceptor,  a  most  war* 
thy,  amiable,  and  upright  man,  the 
Dean  of  Chester,  to  the  dtatioo,  but 
that  Lord  Melbourne  firmly,  tboogii 
respectfully,  declined  to  reconuneod 
sucn  a  proceeding,  alleging  thattk 
Ministry  felt  compelled  to  select  eoee 
for  preferment  who  would  not  beartOj 
co-operate  in  the  House  of  Uxk 
The  Queen  is  reported  to  have  urged 
thut  Dr.  Daveys  was  a  man  far  renoT- 
ed  in  sympathy  from  &ctk)us  strife, 
and  in  temper  from  worldly  cootei- 
tion ;  still  the  Premier  remaioed  firm. 
and  thus,  though  a  Minister  may  ap- 
point his  tutor  to  a  bishoprick,  tkap 
Lord  Melbourne  or  Lord  AlthorpntJ 
enjoy  the  privilege,  it  is  deuted  tot 
Queen  of  England,  because,  fonoollit 
the  interestii  of  a  desperate  and  vio- 
lent party  compel  them  to  diseoii- 
rage  neutrality,  to  sanction  the  prosti- 
tution of  patronage,  and  to  tempt  |be 
clergy  by  valuable  rewards  fipoinw' 
hcrence  to  their  conscientious opioioiis. 
The  Dean  of  Chester,  in  his  simplicitT 
of  mind  and  fervid  spirit,  is  but  t^ 
cimen  of  hundreds  more,  men  of  unob- 
trusive piety,  of  gentle  sensibilities, « 
retiring  and  humble  dispoeitioD^of 
steady  faith  and  unswerving  principle; 
such  men  never  can  become  tbesU«s 
or  the  tools  of  a  Ministry,  though  Ihqr 
might  be  ornaments  of  a  dwcese,  aiw 
blessings  to  the  nation.  Yet  now  tu 
such  priests  of  our  Church  are  tan^t 
to  know  that  they  possess  no  qualifica- 
tion, no  recommendation  forsituatioOK 
of  trust  and  dignity,  as  none  butpjj- 
tisans  are  henceforth  to  be  promotwr 
and  none  but  politicians  can  be  bi- 
shops. We  earnestly  long  for  .^J 
days  when  a  noble  sense  of  a  hip 
responsibility  will  animate  and  guide 
the  distributors  of  public  patronage, 
and  especially  of  the  patronage  coo- 
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lected  with  the  Church.  In  former 
lays  we  had  in  every  Ministry  men 
ike  Mr.  Perceval,  Lord  Harrowby, 
jord  Bex  ley,  and  others,  statesmen 
vho  deeply  felt  the  difficulties  of  their 
ofty  stations ;  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
hat  if  a  Conservative  Government 
vere  to  resume  the  administration  of 
iffairs,  we  should  again  be  blest  with 
•ulers  intent  on  honoring  God.  Now, 
lias !  the  Church  patronage  is  possess- 
;d  merely  as  an  element  of  political 
trength,  and  is  valued  from  no  other 
rause.  At  the  present  day  we  need 
nore  than  ever  an  honest,  pious,  and 
vorking  hierarchy ;  one  that  will  be 
nstant  "in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son ;"  liberal,  zealous,  and  single- 
ninded.  We  want  not  men  who  are 
nsincere  in  their  attachment  to  the 
IJhurch  Establishment,  who  are  great- 
y  prejudiced  against  i!,  who  are  ne- 
cessarily regarded  with  suspicion,  who 
ire  disciples  of  the  new  school  that 
vould  banish  the  Bible  from  our 
ichools,  and  rob  the  clergy  to  support 
;uch  Atheistical  education ;  we  want 
lot  brawlers,  popularity-hunters,  vain- 
glorious scribblers,  or  empty  casuits, 
br  we  live  in  times  when  nothing  can 
ivail  the  institutions  we  are  defending 
)ut  constant  protection  from  secret  as 
veil  as  open  foes.    The  foot  of  Popery 

9  on  the  threshold  of  our  temple,  the 
)rofaning  hand  of  Infidelity  has  been 
ified  against  it,  and  it  is  needful  that 
ill  who  have  enjoyed  peace  beneath 
ts  shadow  should  resist  the  encroach- 
nents  thus  threatened ;  and  yet  the 
jrovernment,  thus  bartering  the  inte- 
ests  of  the  Church  they  are  sworn  to 
)rotect,  for  the  temporary  applause  of 
ts  enemies,  is  to  be  considered,  and 
las  often  professed  to  be,  a  pure  and 
ncorruptible  Cabinet,  ruling  without 
egard  to  patronage,  and  by  the  force 
tf  public  opinion ! 

We  know,  unfortunately,  of  no 
^und  for  hope  that  the  Whig-Radi- 
tal  Government  will  ever  be  able  to 

10  its  duty  to  the  Church,  and  to  dis- 
ribute  patronage  justly ;  for  it  is  allied 
vith  those  (and  cannot  live  but  in  the 
unshine  of  their  favor)  who  are  in- 
erested  in  the  demolition,  per  fas  aut 
yrfasy  of  the  National  Establishment. 
Phe  Ministry  may  boast  of  its  horror 
if  corruption,  but  its  deeds  condemn 
t ;  it  may  boast  of  its  attachment  to 
he  Church,  but  its  necessities  contra- 
lict  the  possibilitx  of  such  an  attach- 
oent  being  displayed.    It  is  imposBi- 


ble,  so  long  as  the  Whigs  waver  be- 
tween proving  their  friendship  for  the 
Church,  and  their  gratitude  to  its  foes, 
that  the  former  can  ever  be  shown, 
because  self-interest  dictates  the  latter 
and  condemns  the  former.  Ahd  this 
is,  we  apprehend,  the  secret  of  all  the 
corruption,  and  all  the  prostitution  of 
patronage,  discernable  in  the  present 
Government  Thejr  cannot  afford  to 
be  honest.  Their  necessities  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  Cabi- 
net, their  tenure  of  office  is  more  pre- 
carious, their  temptations  to  evil  are 
consequently  much  stronger,  and  their 
virtue  is  not  sufficiently  firm  to  resist 
the  blandishments  and  secret  motives 
which  constantly  assail  them. 

Had  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  in  a 
minority  of  about  ten  in  the  last  Par- 
liament, so  degraded  himself  as  to 
scatter  baits  and  bribes  in  the  shape 
of  patronage,  among  the  needy  and 
greedy  of  his  opponents  ;  had  he  so 
far  stained  his  character  as  to  pro- 
cure the  retirement  of  some  mem- 
bers, the  absence  of  others,  and  the 
sudden  conversion  of  more,  he  might 
have  so  far  altered  the  temper  of  the 
immaculate  reformed  party,  as  to  have 
diminished,  if  not  have  abolished,  the 
strength  of  the  Opposition.  He  scorn- 
ed to  do  so  ;  he  left  office  without 
enabling  the  most  slanderous  tongue 
to  sneer  at  his  proceedings,  and  with- 
out supplying  to  the  most  avaricious 
of  censure  the  slightest  grain  of  food. 
With  all  their  affectation  of  convic- 
tion that  the  Tories  were  corrupt  and 
prodigal,  with  all  their  pretended  be- 
lief that  the  return  of  the  Conserva- 
tives to  power  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  revival  of  any  sinecures 
time  had  extinguished,  the  Whigs 
could  not  find  one  deed  of  profligacy* 
one  act  of  extravagance,  or  one  ac^on 
of  meanness  to  denounce  and  pui)lish. 
Yet  it  will  be  said  the  necesnties  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  equalled  Hoc  difficul- 
ties of  Lord  Melbourne/  Not  so. 
Sir  Robert  Peel's  positif^i  was  a  high 
and  lofty  one— it  wc^  a  position  of 
much  dignity ;  and  ft  was  no  part  of 
his  policy  to  keep  place  at  any  price 
and  any  sacrifice.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  making  an  experiment  whether 
the  nation  vas  yet  wearied  of  inc^- 
sant  inno^'ation  and  excitement.  He 
did  not  itesire  to  hold  office  if  ite  re- 
tention imposed  the  necessity  of  pan- 
dering  to  popular  passion  ;  he  wm  con- 
tent to  retire  if  the  experiment  fiuled, 
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convioced  that  if  he  prematurely  ad- 
hered  to  power,  it  might  remove  still 
fJEirther  the  prospect  of  a  subsequent 
permanent  return  of  that  happy 'spirit 
and  contented  mind  under  which  a 
Conservative  Government  can  most 
beneficially  act,  The  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  influenced  by  other 
considerations,  and  are  impelled  to 
other  deeds  than  those  which  distin- 
guished Sir  Robert  Feel.  They  know 
that  if  the^  can  protract  the  hour  of 
their  dismissal,  the  interval  can  be 
employed  in  strengthening  their  party, 

S'ving  fresh  ardor  and  power  to  the 
emocracy,  and  diminishing  the  force 
of  the  bond  of  union  among  their 
foes.  Every  year  gained  to  the  Whigs 
is  employed  in  augmenting  patronage, 
.  in  consolidating  strength,  in  conceding 
to  the  more  doubtful  portion  of  their 
friends,  and  in  preparmg  greater  dif- 
ficulties for  their  successors.  If  the 
Court  oppose,  they  refuse  to  resign ;  if 
the  House  of  Peers  condemn  them,  they 
still  cling  to  place ;  if  their  majority  so 
wane  in  the  House  of  Cgmmons,  that 
they  cannot  carry  any  single  measure, 
and  are  compelled  alternately  to  owe 
their  preservation  to  the  Conservatives 
and  the  Radicals,  they  yet  adhere  to 
power,and  by  intrigue,amid8t  the  scorn 
of  the  country,  creep  through  each  Ses- 
sion, merely  to  enjoy  in  the  recess  op- 
portunities of  fresh  secret  corruption. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Conservatives 
to  be  a  firmly  resisting  party,  and  in 
an  age  of  innovation  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  principle 
of  resistance  should  constantly  be  re- 
ceiving fresh  supporters.  The  Whigs 
know  this,  and  experience  proves  it. 
That  alteration  m  public  opinion 
which  is  called  the  reaction,  is  simply 
the  perpetual  desertion  from  the 
movement  party  of  individuals  whose 
desiie  for  change  is  now  satisfied. 
When  Lord  Ripon  left  Lord  Grey's 
Governn^Qt,  he  declared  it  was  time 
for  every  man  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  tide  of  revolution,  for  there  never 
would  be  anT  further  fooling  ;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  feeling  of  every 
man  who  abandont  the  Lil)erals  ;  the 
appetite  for  altera?x)n  is  appeased, 
and  a  desire  to  preserve  all  tnat  re- 
niains,  compels  an  immediate  conjunc- 
tion with  the  resisting  party.  Lord 
Melbourne  sensibly  feels  thb  gradual 
weakening  of  his  atrenftb,  aad  sees 
with  diamaTi  supporter  after  supporter 
deiertt  so  that  he  is  oompeUed  lo  re- 


cruit  elsewhere ;  and  as  neceaaity  in- 
creases on  him,  hb  desperation  grows, 
until  he  at  length  finds  himself  indo. 
ced  to  borrow  aid  from  many  he  has 
before  despised,  and  from  many  ob 
whom  he  has  trampled.  His  necessi. 
ties  and  difficulties  are  the  causes,  mc 
the  apologies  of  his  conduct,  ffis 
fault  lies  not  so  much  in  allowiog 
himself  to  stoop  down  to  the  level  of 
those  necessities,  but  in  acceptine  t 
position  to  which  such  evils  are  adhe- 
rent. He  does  not  mistake  his  poUqr 
when  he  props  up  his  sinking  P^^7  ^ 
artificial,  and  sometimes  disgrac^ 
means ;  but  if  he  were  sincere  in  his 
professions  of  purity,  in  his  promisai 
of  *^No  Patronage,"  he  did  grievoorij 
mistake  the  difficulties,  and  under-nie 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  be  ae- 
oepted.  Our  province  is  to  inquire 
into  the  fact,  and  to  maintain  the 
charge,  that  the  Whigs  having  enta- 
ed  office  with  lofty  promises,  having 
excited  expectations  of  much  puritj, 
and  of  honest  govemmeot,  have 
gained  confidence  only  to  abuse  it, 
and  have  acquired  power  only  to  per- 
vert it.  And  more  than  this,  that 
as  their  professions  were  more  boW 
than  those  of  the  Conservatives,  so 
have  their  practices  been  worn. 
Many  honest  men  remaining  among 
the  Whigs  may  excuse  to  themselfcs 
deeds  their  moral  sense  condemns,  by 
the  reflection,  that,  however  evil  they 
may  be,  they  are  forced  on  them  bj 
the  times;  and  with  this  justificatioo 
of  the  expediency  of  their  conduct, 
they  may  be  contented  to  overlook 
the'fallacy  and  the  wickedness  of  its 
principle.  We  do  not  deny  that 
among  the  old  Whig  party  there  was 
much  of  patriotism,  thouj^h  distorted 
by  prejudice,  mingled  with  evil  ten- 
dencies and  mistaken  doctrines;  but 
we  can  affirm  that  the  present  state  of 
parties  prohibits  any  individual  who 
has  sufficient  sense  to  think  for 
himself,  and  sufficient  courage  to  act 
on  his  own  opinions,  oontinuinf  in 
the  ranks  of  Lord  Melbourne,  whfle 
professing  abhorrence  of  oorruptioo. 
The  unscrupulous  may  remain  with 
him ;  the  selfish  may  follow  him  ;  the 
dishonest,  the  place-hunters,  the  slaves 
of  faction  may  ^bide  with  him ;  bat 
jusffce  and  honor  command  every 
man  of  high  feeling  and  spirit  to  come 
out  from  among  the  contaminating 
band  of  Revolutionists,  who,  ondar 
pretence  of  being  f>urs^  are  lanctioii' 
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Ln{^  profligacy ;  aDd  who,  with  cunning 
pjrotessioos  of  constitutional  attach- 
ments, are  slowly  destroying,  piece- 
meal* every  institution  the  ancestry  of 
Britain  won. 

Let  us  look  at  the  practices  of  the 
Illiberal  Ministry  in  relation  to,  and 
as  exemplified  in  their  tampering,  first 
vrith  the  Peerage,  secondly  witn  the 
Navy,  and  thirdly  with  Ireland. 

When  Lord  urey,  on  the  corona* 
tioD  of  King  William,  created   the 
usual  batch  of  new  Peers,  he  found 
bimaelf  compelled  to  omit  draughting 
many  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  were  influential  there,  and  whd 
bad  the  best  claims  on  him  for  prefer- 
ment and  elevation.    His  choice  was 
limited  to  the  Commoners  out  of  Par* 
liament,  for  he  dared  not,  by  giving 
Peerages  to  sitting  members,  hazard 
defeats  in  the  places  they  represented. 
Instead  of  adding  weight  to  the  Peer- 
asce^  he  was  thus  constrained  to  dimi- 
msb  the  dimity  and  influence  of  his 
order.    Besides,  he  felt  all  the  diffi- 
culty of  his   position,  which   might 
compel  him  to  attempt  swamping  the 
Lords,  by  creating  a  large  body  of 
new  ones,  and  he  was  desirous  of  re- 
serving his   more  important  friends 
among  the  Commoners  for  that  pur- 
pose.      Had   Lord.  Grey,   in    1831, 
given   his    Peerages   to    such   men 
as  Mr.  Portmaa,  Mr.  Coke,"^  and  Mr. 
Byng;  to  Mr.  Methven,  Sir  Gilbert 
deauioote,  Mr.  Hanbury  I'racy,  CoK 
Kemyss  Tynte,  and  to  such  men  only, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  have  re- 
ceived an  accession  of  ereat  strength, 
wealth,  influence,  and  character ;  but 
Lord  Grey  could  not  do  this,  because 
his  ranks  in  the  House  of  Commons 
could  bear  no  reduction  of  reputation, 
and  were  already  ludicrously  ragged. 
The  Conservatives  need  be  influenced 
by  no  such  considerations ;   they  are 
oot  so  veak   in   the   country,  and 
in   the   class   of    their    supporters, 
that  doing  justice  to  the   House  of 
Lords  must  occasion  them  a  sad  re- 
verse of  moral  influence  in  the  House 
of  Commons.      If  Sir  Robert  Peel 


have  to  create  the  Coronation  Peers 
(and  we  know  no  reason  why  vigor- 
ous measures  should  not  be  taken  to 
demolish  the  Whig-Radicals  before 
the  time  appointed  for  that  exertion 
of  patronaee),  he  could  send  to  the 
House  of  Lords  many  men  like  Sir 
W.  Wynn,  Colonel  Grant  of  Grant, 
Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Mr.  Bethel, 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Mr.  Kerr  of 
Downpatrick,  Mr.  Daly  of  Galway, 
Sir  Charles  Coote,  Sir  James  Grah|iro, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Thomas 
Acland,  dzo.,  &c.,  without  being  in 
any  degree  injured  in  the  aspect  of 
his  paily  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  m  its  available  strength  in  the 
country.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no 
interest  in  degrading  the  Peerage,  and 
feels  no  necessity  to  do  so.  The  Whigs 
feel  both.  They  are  painfully  aware 
that  the  more  they  strengthen  the 
Peerage  by  judicious  creations,  the 
more  influential  will  be  its  voice 
against  them;  and  they  know, too, 
that  their  supporters  In  the  House  of 
Commons  already  contain  so  many 
the^  must  despise,  that  it  would  be 
ill-judged  and  injurious  to  take  any  of 
the  most  respectable  from  the  assem- 
bly .  Besides,  the  Whig  Min  isters  feel 
that  they  cannot  trust  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  few  independent  and  high- 
spirited  friends  who  adhere  to  them, 
for  already  many,  as  was  frecjuently 
proved  last  Session,  are  becommg  dis- 
contended  with  the  yoke  of  the  Irish  de- 
magogue, and  suspicioa<9  of  his  selfish 
policy.  Those  who  will  stoop  to  be 
hacks,  and  those  who  have  proved  by 
past  subserviency  their  meanness,  and 
by  veering  about  with  every  taction 
the  pliability  of  their  principles,  may 
look  for  preiferment,  and  will  receive 
it.  Those  who  move  in  fashionable 
society,  without  funds  to  sustain  the 
characters  they  act,  and  having  fed 
long  on  the  public,  expect  to  derive 
still  further  advantages,  and  therefore 
remain  constant  to  their  masters,  are 
the  only  individuals  among  whom  pa- 
tronage is  scattered.  The  noble  spurn 
it,  the  wealthy  reject  it,  and  the  vir- 


♦  These  two  gentlemen,  who  were  then  overlooked,  together  with  another  of  the 
same  class,  Mr.  Littleton,  have  since  been  added  to  the  Peerage ;  bat  it  was  not  until 
they  had  retired  from  Parliament,  or  were  on  the  point  of  doins  so.  Were  the  patron- 
see  of  the  Whigs  always  bestowed  on  ^ntlemen  as  inflnential,  and  as  mneh  respeot- 
d,  the  hostility  of  the  many  would  be  diminished,  if  not  disarmed.  Mr.  Portman  and 
Bir.  Coke  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general  role ;  and  as  new  influential  Whig 
Peers,  are  now  likely  to  remam  so. 
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tuou8  despise  its  possessors.  But  it  is 
a  calamitous  thidg  that  the  fountain  of 
honor  should  thus  be  corrupted,  and 
its  stream  pollmted.  Were  the  avowed 
Radicals  in  office,  we  should  expect  of 
them  the  mockery  and  the  degradation 
of  the  Peerage;  we  should  expect  at 
their  hands  every  blow  at  our  institu- 
tions their  ingenuity  could  suggest; 
but  when  the  Whigs  are  the  Cabinet 
Ministers,  we  scarcely  look  for  insults 
to  Ahe  noblemen  whose  ancestry  is  in- 
terwoven  so  closely  with  their  own,  and 
whom  they  profess  to  admire  and  re- 
gard. The  House  of  Lords  is  now  the 
great  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of 
revolution,  the  chief  hope,  as  it  is  the 
firmest  guardian  of  the  nation.  We 
know  that  it  will  remain  so ;  and  we 
rejoice  in  the  conviction  that  its  popu- 
larity and  influence  have  increased, 
despite  the  calumny  of  its  foes,  and 
the  vile  treachery  of  the  Whigs ;  yet 
we  lament  that  the  avenue  to  its 
heights  is  over  a  rough  and  crooked 
Toad,  and  that  the  entrance  is  liesieged 
by  many  who  never  can  procure  ad- 
mission but  to  debase  and  contaminate 
the  temple.  If  the  prepent  Minis- 
ters are  destined  to  bestow  the  titles 
Which  the  coronation  will  render  ne- 
cessiry,  the  Peerage  will  again  be 
inundated  with  ud venturers,  and  dis. 
honored  by  truckling  lirne-servers, 
while  the  rightful  successors  to  Par- 
liamentary honors  will  be  neglected 
and  forgotten.  They  will  dignify  with 
Peerages  only  the  respectable  men 
they  can  spare,  and  these  will  be,  un- 
fortunately, few ;  and  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals placed  amidst  our  Herberts, 
Devereuxs,  Courtenays,  Douglasses, 
and  O' Neils,  will  be  as  low  in  grade 
as  in  feeling.  It  would  be  useless  for 
the  Radicals,  or  for  any  party  what- 
ever, to  assail  the  Peerage,  if  it  were 
constituted  as  it  once  was,  or  if  it 
remain  constituted  as  it  is  even  at 
present.  The  wealth  of  the  chief 
noblemen  on-  both  sides — the  Nor. 
thumberlands,  Buccleuchs,  Lons- 
4ales,  Hertfords,  Dartmouths,  Hol- 
ies, and  Nejwcastles  of  the  one  party : 
the  Sutherlands,  Devonshires,  and 
Clevelands  of  the  other,  render  them 
completely  independent  of  the  Minis- 
terial patronage  and  power;  their 
names  are  associated  with  the  noblest 
remembrances  of  Britain— they  are 
actuated  by  a  resolution  to  maintain 
their  family  reputationa— and  they 
a  nKNral  iafluence  in  society 


superior  to  any  that  desperate  Ac- 
tion can  bring  to  bear  a^iost  them. 
If,  however,  the  House  of  Lords,  by 
a  continuation  of  a  prostitution  of 
patronago,  were  at  length  to  eontara 
such  a  mixture,  were  to  be  composed 
of  such  tesselated,  heterogenous  mste- 
rials,  that  the  people  would  begio  to 
hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  its  preservation,  the  advocates 
for  organic  changes  would  find  very 
little  difficulty  in  turning  the  scale  ie 
public  opinion,  and  sweeping  awsj 
the  whole  institution  together.  By 
abusing,  then,  the  confidence  of  w 
Sovereign,  and  by  perverting  the  pw 
rogatives  exercised  under  their  advice^ 
the  Whigs  have  it  in  their  power  to 
lessen  the  dignity,  and  coosequeotly 
to  diminish  the  influence  and  stabilicy 
of  the  Peerage.  But  will  the.  remnant  of 
the  old  Whig  party  permit  conduct  so 
flagitious  and  dangerous  as  thisi  Will 
the  ancient  Peers  who  remain  with  the 
present  Government  allow  their  order 
to  be  swamped,  their  privileges  pe- 
rilled, their  associates  degraded,  for 
no  crime  but  a  conscientious  adher^ioe 
to  sincere  opinions,  and  an  earnest  ad- 
miration of  the  constitution  1  We  tniBl 
not.  We  cannot  think  that  the  noble- 
men who  are,  through  old  prejudice, 
through  the  ties  of  ibrmer  friendship 
or  close  connexion,  leagued  with  the 
Whigs,  will  sanction  the  debaseroem 
of  the  Assembly  where  their  fathers 
have  struggled  for  the  national  rigbts, 
to  which  we  owe  our  country's  gran- 
deur. 

During  the  life  of  our  late  lamented 
monarch,  the  Whigs  found  so  orach 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  sanction  to 
measures  of  mischief,  that  their  powers 
of  evil  were  peculiarly  limited  ;  the 
Peerage,  therefore,  was  saved  for  a 
time,  and  suffered  only  under  occasioo- 
al  insults.  Its  chief  misfortune  now 
lies  in  the  prospeet  before  it.  With 
the  service  to  which  we  are  about  to 
albide,  the  case  is  different.  The 
navy  is  already  the  victim  of  Whig 
corruption.  In  Scotland,  to  expHua 
our  meaning,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  it  is  under  the  control  df  Ijord 
Minto ;  to  that  nothing  need  be  added 
to  any  one  who  knows  his  Lordship^ 
family*  or  has  traced  his  kindred 
winding  themselves  sinuously  ims 
every  cleft  and  hole  their  creepicur 
propensities  can  discover.  But  afi 
our  readers  may  not  be  so  enliehteoed 
on  the  £llk>t  diaracter  and  hisCory. 
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>rd  Miolo  himself  is  a  living  momi- 
ent  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
^Uigs  carry  their  coDtempt  of  patron- 
;e ;  with  his  brothers  aod  endless 
»usiii8,  he  forms  the  sixth  geDeration 
'  placemen.  The  Whigs  could  not 
ive  chusen  for  the  First  Lord  of  the 
dmirulty  under  a  **No  Partonage" 
'Stem  a  more  fit  person ;  his  history 
aa  his  recommendation,  and  his  con- 
jct  has  fully  confirmed  the  testi- 
lony  it  afforded.  He  has  made  the 
ivy-list  a  truly  curious  compilation, 
Niucing  the  number  of  names  of 
srsons  on  active  service  to  the  small- 
it  possible  extent,  and  using  these  in 
le  roost  regular  succession.  The 
agets.  Greys,  Russells,  Careys,  Ot- 
Bys,  Elliots,  Howards,  and  D'Eyn- 
Mirts,  appear  in  nearly  every  ship, 
od  OQ  evenr  station.  The  seamen 
iio  have  fought  under  the  British 
ag  during  years  of  arduous  contests 
^inst  Gallic  ambition— the  heroes 
iioe&  scars  speak  more  eloquently 
lan  a  thotisand  tongues,  of  dut^, 
atriotism,  valor,  and  merit,  are  laid 
y  and  neglected,  to  make  way  for  the 
cioDs  of  nobility  and  the  sons  of  as- 
iring  supporters.  To  contrast  a  for- 
ler  navy-list  with  the  one  of  the  pre- 
ttit  quarter,  is  to  heap  ridicule,  efifect- 
al  though  silent,  on  the  brawling  pro- 
asnons  of  the  Liberal  party,  la  for- 
ler  doys  the  Reformers  spoke  much 
gainst  Lord  Melville,  and  insisted 
mt  patronage  in  his  hands  was  con- 
latently  perverted  and  abused ;  there 
fere  incessant  declamations  against 
m  partiality,  and  much  virtuous  in* 
ignation  was  expended  on  his  sup- 
osed  delinquencies  ;  yet  a  glance  at 
tie  proceedings  in  the  navy  during 
[le  time  will  (temonstrate  that  though 
lie  Ministers  did,  as  all  Ministers 
lay  and  ever  will  do,  promote  many 
mong  their  friends,  many  who  were 
lost  strongly  recommended  to  thenn 
et  that  the  aspect  of  the  navy-list  was 
ssen'iially  different,  and  the  influence 
f  the  Grovernment  on  the  service  di- 
ectly  the  reverse.  In  one  solitary 
eesel,  the  commander.  Lord  John 
lay,  is  connected  with  a  Ck>n8ervative 
imily,  but  he  owes  not  his  post  to  his 
nrvices,  his  well-tried  bravery,  his 
ccomplished  mind,  but  to  the  remark- 
ble  circumstance  that  Sir  John  Hob- 
ouse  is  his  brother-in-law.  The  rest 
f  the  ships  afloat  (and  thanks  to  the 
on-intervention  policy,  their  number 
not  small)  are  officered  by  Whigs  or 


^  Whigs  and  somethlbg  more" ;  they 
are  filled  with  tender,  but  noble  pupils 
of  the  official  schoolmaster;  by  rejected 
candidates,  decayed  politicians,  or 
^*  suffering  Papists."  By  these  worthies 
throughout  the  navy,  the  farce  of 
**  No  Patronage"  is  daily  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  her  Majesty. — 
A  yatch,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  fri- 

Site,  and  a  summer  cruize  in  the 
edkerraneao  at  the  public  expeiue, 
is  now  a  very  usual  and  fashionanls 
amusement;  Lord  Minto  has  kindly 
consented  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
roents;  no  trouble  is  given  to  the 
amateur  seamen,  and  every  thing  is 
carefully  prepiured  for  their  comfort 
and  idleness.  Great  care  is  taken 
that  the  tempers  of  the  young  gentle- 
men shall  not  be  ruffled,  for  no  one  of 
oj^osite  political  sentiments  is  per- 
mitted on  board ;  and  equal  prudence 
is  displn  ved  in  securing  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  any  gales  of  wmd, 
for  the  calmest  seasons  and  the  most 
peaceful  seas  are  chosen  for  their  ex. 
peditions.  Should  they  desire  to  en- 
jO¥  the  diversion  and  pastinae  of  war, 
wneroin  one  party  is  the  aggressear« 
and  the  other  is  expected  not  to  fire  in 
return,  they  may  land  on  the  north  of 
l^fwdn ;  and  then,  occupying  a  steamer, 
may  sail  up  sofne  river  with  tbe 
union-jack  nying;  and  then  when 
the  natives  recognising  the  banner  of 
an  old  ally,  are  prepsured  to  salute, 
they  have  mil  permission  to  display 
their  courace,  by  delivering  some 
broadsides  ror  the  honor  of  ttie  €h>- 
vemment  pledged  to  neacoi  reform, 
and  retrenchment!  Of  late  there 
have  been  so  many  applications  for 
participation  in  these  creclitable  cruizes 
that  the  navy  estimates  have  been  in- 
creased to  supply  the  reqtiisite  addi- 
tion of  money  and  sailors.  Lord 
Minto  and  the  Whigs  have  been  dis- 
posed at  all  times  to  comply  with  re- 
quests from  gentlemen  to  whom  they 
are  indebted,  and  have  patriotically 
resolved  that  the  vessels  so  long  con- 
fined to  the  dock^yards  shall  be 
launched  forth  on  the  deep,  not,  as  in 
days  of  yore,  toecour  the  ocean,  or  to 
encounter  the  opponents  of  Britain's 
sovereignty  of  the  seas,  but  to  be  play- 
ed with  as  toys,  by  official  dandies 
and  slavish  partisans.  The  navy  of 
England  has  hitherto  been  deemed  the 
noblest  service  in  the  world,  and  tha 
firmest  bulwark  of  the  country ;  and 
who  could  have   expected  thiftt  the 
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Whigs,  the  loud  professors  of  impar. 
tiality  and  justice,  the  raating  advo- 
cates for  searching  reform  in  every 
department,  would  be  the  men  to 
strike  the  blow  at  this  service,  so  often 
lauded    by    themselves?    The    first 

rch  Lord  Erskine  ever  made  from 
bar,  was  in  defence  of  the  naval 
officers,  and  against  the  profligate  ad- 
ministration of  the  Admiralty.  It  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  having 
been  made  by  a  post-captain  to  ex- 
pose the  corruption  practised  at  Green- 
wich Hospital  that  the  Whig  advocate 
thus  spoke— 

^  My  Lords,  this  matter  is  of  the  last 
importance.  I  speak  not  as  an  advo- 
cate alone,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man ;  as 
a  member  oi  a  state  whose  very  exist- 
ence depends  upon  her  naval  strength. 
If  a  mi£^overnment  were  to  fall  upon 
Chelsea  Hospital,  to  the  ruin  and  dis- 
couragement of  our  army,  it  would  be 
no  doubt  to  bo  lamented ;  yet  I  should 
not  think  it  fatal;  but  tf  owr fleets 
are  to  be  dipped  by  the  baniful  influenee 
of  elections^  we  are  lost  indeed !  If  the 
leaman  who,  while  he  exposes  his  body 
to  fatigues  and  dangers,  looking  for- 
ward to  Greenwich  as  aa  asylum  for 
infirmity  and  old  age,  sees  the  gates  a[ 
it  blocked  up  by  corruption,  and  hears 
the  voice  and  mirth  of  luxurious  lands- 
men drowning  the  groans  and  com- 
plaints of  the  wounded,  helpless  com- 
panions of  his  glorv,  he  will  tempt  the 
seas  no  more.  The  Admiralty  may 
press  his  body^  indeed,  at  the  expense 
of  humanity  and  the  constitution ;  but 
they  cannot  press  hU  mind ;  ihej  cannot 
press  the  heroic  ardor  of  a  Britbh  sail- 
or ;  and,  instead  of  a  fleet  to  carry 
terror  all  round  the  globe,  the  Admi- 
ralty may  not  much  ioager  be  able  to 
amuse  us  with  even  the  peaceable  un- 
substantial pageant  or  a  review."*'' 
Where  now  are  the  Whigs  by  whom 
this  eloquence  was  applauded ;  where 
now  is  the  evidence  that  they  think  our 
fleets  should  not  suffer  *'  by  the  bane- 
ful influence  of  elections?"  Let  the 
defeated  candidates  at  sea  reply  ! 
Our  third  consideration  of   Whig 

Eractices  refers  us  to  Ireland.  We 
ave  lately  seen  there  a  magistrate 
dismissed  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace  in  Tyrone,  for  drinking  a  toast 
m  Armagh  ;  and  if  few  such  cases  will 
in  future  happen,  the  cause  will  be, 
that  in  tbe  present  reign  the  commis- 
sion will  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  all 


who  may  be  inclined  so  seriooslT  to 
sin  against  the  laws.  Lord  Hulgnve 
will,  doubtless,  be  careful  that  tbe  rt- 
bels  of  1796  shall  never  be  remiDded 
of  their  defeat,  and  will  be  equally  so- 
licitous to  protect  all  free-spoken  per- 
sons  who  may  think  it  neeessary  to 
libel  the  clergy — 

"  That  ia  the  captain's  bat  t  dideric 

word, 
Which  in  ihe  priTale  is  rank  Wasphoiy.' 

Beware,  then,  O  Protestants  of 
Ireland  !  how  you  venture  to  pM 
th^  majesty  of  Uie  people,  or  to  qoes- 
tion  the  freedom  of  electioor  whes 
your  liberties  are  ppostraied  bf  a 
relentless  moh!  You  may  Mdlj 
lift  your  hands  againrt  the  figOut 
officers  of  the  law ;  you  may  rob  tbi 
**  parson,"  and  publi^  the  joke  :y(n 
may  utter  sedition,  attack  the  legis- 
lature, clamor  for  a  repeal  of  tk 
union ;  but  beware  how  yoa  piesoaK 
to  organize  your  strength,  to  exera» 
the  right  of  self-defence,  to  wkispert 
recollection  of  former  victories  owr 
Popery,  in  the  field  or  the  senate! 
Trtte,  your  church  is  assaulted,  maiif 
of  its  ministers  have  perished,  ytw 
franchise  is  nullified,  your  proper^* 
threatened,  your  brethren  have  been 
slaughtered,  or  have  fled  in  dofieir! 
but  venture  not  to  hint  diflafecoo^ 
presume  not  to  repine ;  be  lojalaM 
quiet,  for  your  loyalty  shall  be  arened 
contentment,  and  your  tranquKH? 
acc^^uiescence  in  revolution !  We  hi« 
arrived,  it  seems,  at  days  ^hen  tie 
only  path  to  power  in  Ireland  s 
througn  distinction  in  prodialouU^ 
or  political  agitation.  The  law  officers 
of  the  crown  are  Roman  Ca^*®' 
their  feet  are  on  the  steps  of  the  benrt 
and  their  grasp  on  the  whole  ©woo'* 
table  at  the  Castle.  The  Govenwjent 
exists  only  by  sufferance,  and  diags 
out  a  miserable  existence  bvdispeo- 
singpatronage  indiscriminately  amog 
the  foes  of  the  public  peace,  and  tt« 
enemies  of  tbe  National  Church.  Were 
it  for  a  single  month  to  ceaae  snpwr- 
ing  those  who  are  at  once  its  tnaswj 
and  its  tools  with  power,  it  would  »u 
through  their  desertion.  W  ^ 
slightest  encouragement  is  gi^J" 
the  humble  but  industrious^ubw»»- 
vantt  if  he  be  neutral  in  po"^'^i^ 
the  slightest  prospect  of  ^^^^ 
is  presented  to  the  lawyer  who  atteojp 


*Lord  Erskine's  speech  on  Captain  Baillie's  Case  io  1778. 
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nerely  to  his  professional  avocatioins 
to  hope  of  elevation,  or  even  of  sup- 
tort  m  cases  of  emergency,  is  pre- 
cDted  to  any  individual  on  the  con- 
tabulary  establishment,  who  fulfils  his 
rust  with  firmness  and  impartiality. 
?he  magistrates  are  selected  from  the 
^orst  class,  from  those  who  have  been 
•r  are  popular  candidates;   all  the 
;entlemen  dismissed  from  the  com. 
nission  of   the   peace   under   Lord 
knglesea  and  Lord  Wellesley  (being 
'apists),   have   been   restored;    the 
jdges*    recommendations    of   high- 
herlfis  are  unheeded ;  and  though  the 
^rotestants    do    undeniably    possess 
lineteen-twentieths  of  the  land  in  the 
»untry,  yet  the  sheriffs  are  selected 
hiefly  from  the  Roman  Catholics; 
hey  are,  in  fact,  men  of  the  very 
mallest  pretensions  to  influence  or 
tation.  The  assessors  at  the  poll- booths 
ire  of  the  same  kind ;   the  revising 
canisters  are  almost  invariably  parti- 
ans  of  the  most  violent  order ;  the 
ihairmanships  of  counties  are  given 
o  factious,  ignorant,  and  often  un- 
:nown  men.    The  inspectors  of  pol ico 
tre  frequently  individuals  who  have 
wen  accused  of  breaking  the  laws, 
nd  are  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
lation  of  the  Rebel  Association.    No, 
nquiry  is  ever  made  whether  a  can- 
Lidate  for  office  belong  to  that  illegal 
K)dy,   although  the   impartial    Lord 
tlulgravc    had    uniformly     marke-d 
tvery  man  for  exclusion    who   had 
oined  the    Orange  Society.    Mean- 
vhile    the  Court   is   filled  with  the 
lumerous  aides-de-camp  of  the  Lord 
lieutenant,  with  Popish  bishops  and 
»riest8,  with  the  most  approved  spout- 
rs  at  the  Com  Exchange,  all  expect- 
ng  some  mark  of  fovor,  and  solicit- 
ng  some  proof  of  Whig   "No  Pa- 
ronage."    In   every  ramification  of 
he  public  service  the  same  system 
»f  espionage,  of  injustice,  partiality, 
nd  favoritism,  is  at  work;  in  every 
orner  of  the  country  it  is  felt ;  it  ex- 
ends  to  trifles,  and  ascends  to  the 
no6t    important    matters;    afiectinj^ 
van    newspapers,    irritating   indivi. 
iuals,    and    disturbing   the   regular 
ou  rse  of  duty.    Withal,  nevertheless, 
be  Govemnlent  professes  to  be  based 
•n    popular   qfrinioh,    to   be   strong 
nough  to  spurn  all  petty  arts,  and  to 
)e  indepenaent  of  all  purchased  assist- 
nee.     Oh  yes!  it  is  perfectly  inde- 
endent ;   it   is   independent   of  all 
sttled  principles,  of  all  definite  pur- 
oeeSf  of  all  honesty,  liberality,  and 


disinterestedness;  its  object  is  the 
retention  of  place,  the  augmentation 
of  the  patronage  it  pretends  to"  de- 
spise, and  the  demolition  of  all  the 
interests  that  oppose  it.  Tn  Ireland, 
as  in  England,  there  are  a  special 
favored  .few,  who  are  more  particu- 
larly benefited  by  the  favorable 
notice  of  the  stage-struck  Lord  Mul- 
grave;  bask  securely  in  the  sun  of 
vice-regal  partiality,  and  applaud,  with 
sincerity  that  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
benignant  authority  they  enjoy ;  but 
the  main  body  of  the  people  in  the 
nation  are  either  controlled  and  de- 
luded by  the  priesthood,  and  the  other 
favorite  servants  of  the  administra- 
tion;  or,  being  Protestants,  are  dis- 
trusted and  insulted,  though  their  de- 
fence of  the  British  connexion  is  the 
only  genuine  support  on  which  a 
government  can  permanently  rely. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  party, 
even  the  present  Ministry,  would  in 
this  manner  disgrace  themselves,  and 
injure  the  country,  if  they  wore  not 
sensible  of  a  pressing  necessity  to 
stretch  their  patronage,  to  use  every 
exertion  of  trick,  manoeuvre,  and  in- 
trigue, in  order  to  save  their  offices 
and  to  carry  on  their  vacillating 
policy  ?  Would  any  set  of  men  stoop 
to  actions  so  unworthy  of  nominal 
statesmen,  if  they  were  not  actuated 
and  impelled  by  urgent  motives  of  sel- 
fishness? Would  commissions  be 
thus  abused,  parliaments  be  thus  de- 
graded, the  chi*rch,  the  peerage,  the 
navy,  the  Irish  people  be  thus  injured 
by  professors  of  public  virtue,  if  there 
were  not  hidden  agencies  behind  the 
scenes,  or  evil  motives  undivulged? 
Surely  not  The  plea  of  "  No  Pa- 
tronage" would  not  be  so  grossly 
ridiculed  in  practice,  if  difiiculties  not 
otherwise  to  be  dispelled  were  not 
pressing  heavily  and  anxiously  upon 
them.  But  what  avails  this,  after  all ! 
Has  it  secured  Whig-Radical  power, 
has  it  rendered  their  tenure  of  office 
permanent,  or  even  strong?  No! 
these  daily  mean  and  petty  expedients 
have  not  prevented  their  numbers  de- 
creasing,  and  their  remaining  friends 
sinking  rapidly  in  credit  and  popu- 
larity. And  what'  effect  have  they 
had  on  the  income  of  the  country,  on 
the  expenditure  the  Whigs,  on  acced- 
ing to  power,  promised  to  retrench  1 
Let  the  following  facts  speak. 

The  most  remarkable  charges  which 
the  whigs  have  managed  to  increase, 
are  these  ;^ 
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Police  and  Criminal  Pro6ecutioD8» 
Foreign  Ministers'  Salaries  and  Pensions, 
The  Navy,  effoctive  and  non-effective, . 
Public  Works,      .        .        .        •       . 
Post-Office  charge  of  collection,  . 
MiaceUaneoua  services^  <f^.   . 


Charset  in  1836. 

1837. 

247,605 

329,&«)l 

176,015 

IQrvlOl 

4,099,430 

4,2(^728! 

280,600 

316341 

686,141 

7123)4 

1,194,031 

2,213,902! 

IPimporie!  the  duty  on  British 
spirits  has  increased  nearly  half-a- 
miilion,  and  that  on  malt  nearly 
double  as  much :  we  therefore  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  our 
criminal  prosecutions  are  increasing, 
so  also  is  our  intemperance;  and  if 
•«  No  Patronage"  is  marvellouslv  aug- 
menting the  roost  suspicious  charges 
in  the  public  eipenditure,  the  cost  of 
that  intemperance  will  supply  the  re- 
quisite  dehciency!  We  have  had  a 
had  year  for  trade,  and  much  profes- 
sion of  economy  from  the  Whigs,  but 
who  will  presume  to  say  any  thing 
disrespectful  even  if  the  navy  be  in- 
creased,and  foreign  ministers  hatched, 
and  "*  Miscellaneous  services"  per- 
formed at  an  enormous  expense,  m  a 
season  of  profound  peace  1  Of  course 
we  must  remain  contented,  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  ^  Liberals" 
are  our  rulers,  and  that  if  we  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  trust  them,  we  well 
deserve  to  sutfer  for  our  credulity. 

If,  however,  wo  seriously  visw  the 
state  of  affiiirs  in  another  light,  if  we 
have  resolved  to  be  deluded  no  more, 
these  facts  should  be  properly  and 
thoroughly  published  in  contrast  with 
the  plausible  pretences  of  the  Whig 
party.  Wo  ask  our  fellow  countrymen 
if  this  great  nation  is  not  acting  with 
unbecoming  timidity  in  bowing  to  tho 
priest-ridden  and  corrupt  Gorernment 
that  now  lords  it  s(b  unfortunately  in 
the  land,  to  the  discouragement  of 
Protestantism  and  the  peril  of  the 
Constitution  ?  The  Whigs  stand  be- 
fore the  people  condemned  and  ridi- 
culous; the?  have  violated  pledges, 
and  leagued  with  perjurers  to  obtain 
assistance  in  so  doing.  Their  jobs 
have  been  flagitious  in  their  character, 
extensive  in  number,  and  peculiarly 
disgraceful  fn)m  beinff  perpetrated 
while  the  echo  Rtill  was  neard  of  dif- 
ferent professions.  The  nation  has 
been  patient  too  long ;  we  trust  that  it 
has  now  resolved  to  be  duped  no 
«  more.  Our  rulers  have  dishonored 
their  stations,  perverted  alike  their 
ability  and  their  power ;  rendered  the 
country's  wellare  subservient  to  a  fac 
tioa's  interest,  and  robbed  the  paoploi 


after  obtaining  confidence  by  falaeaiid 
mean  pretences.  We  have  shown  that 
the  necessities  of  their  position  compd 
them  to  continue  the  same  cares  d 
mingled  wickedness  and  folly;  \m. 
we  cannot  think  that  the  day  is  distant 
which  shall  dash  them  from  the  places 
they  secured  by  intrigue,  aud  have 

E reserved  only  by  corruption.  Th^ 
ave  one  single  hope,  thai  tbe  deooa- 
gogue  they  have  propitiated  by  hum- 
ble submission  in  Ireland — whose  nu- 
nions  they  have  patronised,  whose 
tools  they  have  promoted,  whose  ini- 
quitous designs  the)r  have  sanctiooed 
— will  be  able,  in  defiance  of  the  voice 
of  Protestant  England,  to  sustain  them 
in  the  bad  eminence  to  which  they  have 
climbed.  They  are  contented  to  be  sa- 
ved by  the  man  whose  touch  they  coB- 
sidered  pollution,  whose  bas»)  and  aordid 
actions  have  stamped  him  wiih  a  maik 
as  broad  and  deep  and  revolting  as  the 
burning  brand  of  Cain;  and  Uieir  deeds 
in  office,  if  secured  by  his  agency,  wfil 
doubtless  be  worthy  of  their  renewed 
connexion.  The  venerated  instito- 
tions  of  the  land  will  be  sacrificed  to 
his  anti-national  and  iofumous  ambi- 
tion ;  the  highest  offices  of  ibc  State 
will  bo  placed  as  gifts  upon  his  shrine ; 
and  the  consummation  will  ensue  of 
tlmt  terrific  policy  which  compasses 
Protestant  extermmatioo,  tbe  surren- 
der of  our  citadels,  the  annihliaikw 
of  our  rights,  and  the  disastrous  de- 
struction of  tjie  altar  at  which  oor  Wi- 
thers knelt  and  worshipped.  Weinre 
to  ourselves,  then,  to  tmcestral  memo- 
ries, to  the  future  welfare  oi  our  land, 
to  repel  and  to  conquer  the  insidioaB 
foes  who  threaten  and  surround  ne. 
Lot  them  tempt  some  fiew  deserters  l^ 
the  glittering  baits  (^  patronage  end 
pay ;  let  them  urge  on  the  wavertof 
Dy  the  mieerable  manoeuvre  of  aeedU 
ing  their  monarch's  name,  and  eo- 
giaving  its  royal  initials  on  their  piraie 
banner;  but  the  oonBtiiutional  pha- 
lanx will  remain  firm,  unshakao  ia 
constancy,  unequalled  in  coucafe^ 
while  the  heterogeneous  masses,  ploB- 
dering  the  public  and  revolutianisqg 
the  nation,  will  divide  and  waste  away, 
or  fidi  ia  fury  and  deeperation. 
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CALAIS— 

lET    ADVENTIZRES,  FLSAStTBES,  AND  EMBARRASSMENTS — THITBBB,  THERE,  AND 

BACK.* 


BT  AN  OLD  CONTRIBUTOB. 


London,  Sept.  1837.       that  could  speak  French— bah  !  that 
Dbar  Christopher,  was  bad,  certainly ;  then  there  were 

CoNCEiviNo  that  at  that  particular   the  usual  train  of  (/esc^r^meTM — ^search- 


time  of  the  year,  and  juncture  of  pub- 
lic aflfairs,  London  would  not  miss  me 
for  a  fortnight  or  so,  I  slipped  quietly 
away  to  Dover,  with  my  wife  and 
little  son,  and  his  attendant,  on  the 
10th  of  August  last.  On  the  ensuing 
Sunday  afternoon,  about  two  o'clock, 
you  might  have  seen  me  perched  upon 
the  summit  of  Shakspeare's  Cliff, 
gazing  from  that  silent,  celebrated 
eminence,  through  the  clear  air,  at  the 
outline  of  the  French  coast,  dim  in  the 
distance.  Never  had  I  seen  it  before, 
and  many  things  did  the  sight  of  it 


ing,  and  registering,and  so  forth :— -but 
my  mind  was  made  up,  and  could  not 
easily  be  turned  from  this  great  enler- 
prise. 

Monday  the  14th  August  opened 
calmly  and  beautifully.  The  sea 
seemed  smooth  as  a  polished  mirror — 
a  sight  that  not  a  little  comforted  me 
on  account  of  my  companions,  as  we 
passed  along  the  shingly  shore  a  little 
after  seven  o'clock,  on  our  way  to  the 
harbor,  where,  lo !  two  steamers  were 
making  sputtering  and  smoking  pre- 
parations  for  starting — one  an  English 


suggest  to  mo.    Upwards   of  thirty    boat,  the  other  the  French  mail-packet 
years  had  I  lived  in  the  world,  without       "  Sare,"  said  in  a   low    tone   the 


naving  seen  more  of  it — I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  write  it  down — than  Eng- 
land, Wales,  (where  I  was  born,)  and 
Scotland.  Never  had  I  been  so  near 
Prance — our  ancient  professed  enemy, 
our  present  equivocalfriend— and  shall 
1  lose  this  opportunity,  thought  I,  as 
I  discerned  the  Calais  packet  like  a 
little  hissing  tea-kettle  making  its  way 


for  Dover,  of  placing  my  foot  upon    — **  I  think  1"' 
Monsieur's  territory — and  that,  too,  at       "  Beautiful 

ancient  Calais ;   of  hearing   foreign   fine  boat" 

people  speaking  a  foreign  language 
in  a  foreign  place — even  if  it  bo  for  but 
a  day — of  seeing,  in  short,  how  they 
carry  on  the  war  1 — Ham ! — To  Calais 
will  I  verily  go  on  the  nwrrow  by  the 
eight  o'clock  boat,  if  1  am  alive  and 
well,— and  my  wife  will  part  with  me, 
without  fearing  that  her  Majesty  would 


captain  or  steward  of  the  latter,  step- 
ping  up  lo  us  as  we  approached— ••  if 
you  shall  go  wit  me — bien  ! — we  shall 
take  you  for  five  shilling— the  oter 
charge  you  ten  shilling— and,  cer- 
tainement ! — we  shall  be  there  one  half 
hour  first — Sare!  we  carry  the  maille!" 
he  added,  with  an  important  air. 
••  No— I— I  think,"  said  I  hesitating 


boat,  sare !  mi  ladi,  ver 


We  passed  on  to  make  inquiries  into 
the  real  state  of  the  question  as  to  fares; 
and  I  soon  found  that  the  Frenchman 
had  taken  the  great  liberty  to  tell  me 
a  greater  lie;  for  the  English  boat 
charged  only  hve  shillings  instead  of 
ten  shillings ;  and  her  Captain  seem- 
ed  such     a   hearty   thorough-goingr 


have  born  another  loyal  subject,  dur-    Englishman,  that  forth t^ith  we  step- 


ing  our  brief  absence,  on  my  account ; 
—nay,  peradventure  my  wife  would 
choose  to  accompany  me ;  and  if  she 
does,  I  am  sure  my  little  son  shan't 
be  lefl  behind — and  then  his  maid 
must  go— whew !  here  was  a  regular 
^air  upon  my  hands  all  at  once! 
3iU  tic  visum.  My  wife  (I  shame  to 
say  it,)  was  the  only  one  of  the  four 


ped  down  the  accommodation-ladder 
— and  wer6  soon  on  our  way,  having 
the  start  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
did  not  follow  for  several  rninutesb 
Our  Captain  was  wroth  enrju^ti  when 
I  informed  him  of  the  attempifid  im- 
position of  his  ri^l.  *'  Oh,  sir,"  said 
he,  "if  you'll  believe  mo,  those 
Frenchmen  are  the  biggest  liars  God 


*  We  are  as^sured  by  oar  quaiat  correspoDdenc — aad  we  believe  him — ihat  notbiag 
is  set  down  in  this  paper,  evea  to  the  miautest  details,  thai  ilid  not  actually  occur  to 
him  ia  bis  brief  trip  to  Calavt.  It  were  to  be  \f  ishad  that  oar  numberless  toorists 
were  equally  faithfal— ani  obserwuU^^,  N. 
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Almighty— or  rather  the  devil  ever 
made !  Many  end  many's  the  passen- 
ger  they've  done  me  out  of  in  thatway ." 

"  And  —  hem !  —  how  many  have 
you,  Captain,  doncj  them  out  of? — 
Eh  !  you  understand  1 " 

"  None,  sir— never !— honor  bright !" 
he  answered  with  a  serious  air— and  I 
believed  him.  At  length  we  beheld 
Monsieur  coming  out  of  the  harbor ; 
and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  curious  to 
see  which  was  the  better  sailer— union - 
jack,  or  tri-color. 

"Which  is  the  quicker' boat  1"  I 
asked  of  the  Captain,  as  we  both  stood 
looking  over  the  stern  at  our  compan- 
ion. 

"Why — much  about  the  same; 
perhaps — if  there  is  any  difference, 
certainly — why,  sometimes  one  has  it, 
and  sometimes  the  other,  vou  see  !" 

**  Which  will  get  to  Calais  first  to- 
day, d'ye  think  V^ 

"  Why,  we  shall — not  a  doubt  of  it. 
Monsieur  won't  fetch  up  this  start, 
anyhow — let  him  puff  and  blow  as 
haVd  as  he  likes !" 

**  His  is  a  very  good-looking  boat, 
ehV 

"Ay,  ay,— no  doubt;  all  outside 
though — like  all  the  French  !  Our 
inside  and  engines  are  five  tinges  the 
strength  of  his.  His  boat  is  just  fit 
for  this   sort  of  thing;    but   I'd  go 

round  the  world  in  mme,  ril  be 

if  I  wouldn't !" 

For  about  twelve  miles  the  two 
boats  preserved  the  same  relative  dis- 
tance; and  I  felt  a  kind  of  school- 
boy's intereiit  in  standing  and  watch- 
ing our  competitor — whom,  by  and  by, 
I  regretted  to  see  certainly  beginning 
to  gain  upon  us.  By  the  time  that 
we  were  about  two-thirds  on  our  way 
the  fellow  had  positively  got  up  to 
us. 

"Ah,  Captain — 'tis  no  use;  we're 
overmatched;  I'm  afraid  the  tri-co- 
lor  is  rather  too  much  for  the  unioo- 

jack" 

"Tri-color  a  match  for  the  union- 
jack  ?  D — d  if  she  is,  though, — and 
none  knows  it  better  than  she,  or  she's 
had  a  mighty  lot  of  lickins^  without 
learning  her  lesson !"  he  added  with  a 
disdainful  air. 

"  But  still  I'm  afraid  that  on  this  oc- 
casion" — - 

"  If  she  does  get  in  first  it's  because 
Ufs  don't  try  it  on  with  her.  I  don't 
care  a  button  which  f^ts  into  harbor 
first.  What  does  it  signify  1  I  never 
took  the  trouble  to  race  with  her  !^ 


This  might  be ;  but  shortly  after- 
wards  he  sauntered  carelessly  tor- 
wards,  and  in  passing,  evidently  wbis* 
pered  something  to  the  engine-mao 
below — and  we  certainly  a  liule  in- 
creased  our  speed.  By  and  by  1  ob- 
served the  Captain  looking  occasiooal- 
lywith  affected  indifference  at  his riTal, 
somewhat  stimulated,  nevertheless,  bj 
the  interest  his  passengers  appeared  to 
take  in  what  looked  uucommonlylike 
a  race  between  the  two  boats.  M 
'twas  of  no  use— Monsieur  graduallj 
passed  us!  His  triumph,  however, 
was  of  short  duration ;  for  as  soon  is 
ever  the  mist,  which  had  come  over 
us  suddenly,  and  completely  hid  the 
French  coast  from  sight,  began  to  clear 
away,  lo !  Monsieur  was  seen  to  have 
run  himself  a-£round,  having  mistakeo 
his  course  in  the  mist,  and,itm4:btbe 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  race,oautted(o 
sound  as  he  went  on ;  .through  the 
which  negligence  we  also  were  with- 
in a  hair's  oreadth  of  incurring  the  hfe 
mishap: — ^but  a  vigorous  effort— the 
helm  ported — the  lead  in  the  water 
every  half  minute,  got  us  out  of  oar 
danger — and  we  left  our  friend  to  en- 
joy his  novel  and  inlerestiag  poatioo 
at  his  leisure.  So  that,  after  all,  we 
ffot  first  into  harbor,  our  Captain  carc> 
iessly  hinting  something  atwut  ni^e- 
rior  sailing. 

The  mist  melted  away  soddenljr- 
and  then  we  found  ourselves  malaog 
direct  for  Calais  harbor,  ruoniog 
along,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile's 
distance,  a  low  sandy  shore,  with  no 
signs  of  human  existence.  Cahiis  lies 
low  and  far  in ;  it  has  raiher  a  pr^J 
appearance  from  the  sea.  The  pier, 
which  is  narrow,  and  of  wood,  comes 
out  about  a  mile,  making  an  excellcot 
entrance  to  the  harbor.  There  were 
two  or  three  well-dressed  men  stand- 
ing at  its  extremity,  one  o(  *^ 
shot  a  gull  as  we  passed,  which  m 
into  the  water  ^ithin  a  few  feel  oi 

Atler  paying  our  fiare  tothestewjud 
(L.  1  for  all  of  us,)  I  obtained  from  bm 
a  Itttle  French  silver— some  five-franc 
pieces,  francs,  and  half-frtncs,  as  affl. 
munition  with  which  to  open  the  cam- 
paign. . 

•*  May  I  ask,  sir,  where  you're  go- 
ing to  put  up  at  Calais,"  said  he,  •as 
you've  never  been  in  Prance  before . 

"  Ah,  by  the  way,  that  is  a.  question. 
Why,  really,  what  would  you  adwse 
me  to  do?  Tve  made  no  arrange- 
ments whatever !    What  hotel!" 
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**  Why,  sir,  thex'e  are  plenty  of 
hotels ;  there's  the  Hotel  Bourbon, 
and  Dessein's,  and  Meurice's,  and 
Quilliucq's,  and  Roberts'  English 
Hotel — all  good  ones." 

**  I  should  preler  a  French  one,  as 
I  want  to  see  as  much  of  the  French 
style  of  doing  things  as  I  can  in  a 
few  hours.** 

**  Then  Quill iacq*s  is  a  very  gen- 
teel, comfortable  family  hotel,  sir — 
quite  first-rate;"  and  upon  it  I  decid- 
ed. ''And  now,  sir,  you'll  see  a 
great  hubbub  when  we  land,"  he  con- 
tinued,  ••  I  suppose,  in  course,  you 
speak  French  r* 

*•  Why-— not,  perhaps,  exactly — 
that  is,  not  fluently,  you  understand 
— hem  !"  The  tact  was  that  I 
<:ould  not  ^peak  twenty  words  in 
French. 

•*  Well,  well,  sir,  it  don't  much  sig- 
nify, for  they,  most  of  them,  speak 
English — but  see,  we're  coming-to. 
What  luggage  have  you  on  board,  sirt" 
"  Only  that  carpet-bag  with  our 
night-things— I  brought  as  little  as 
possible." 

*♦  That's  right,  sir.  You  must  leave 
it  on  deck|  sir,  and  the  Commissioner 
will  fetch  It  for  you  in  about  an  hour's 
time.  When  you're  going  ashore, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  shouting  out 
and  jabering  to  you,  only  call  out 
*  Quuliacq  /'  and  you'll  not  be 
troubled  any  more.  You'll  see  a 
man  in  a  blue  smock,  who'll  come  and 
lead  you  away — he  is  M.  Quilliacq's 
servant." 

By  this  time  we  had  got  alongside ; 
an  accommodation-ladder  was  thrust 
down ;  forthwith  a  military-looking 
personage  with  a  brisk,  important  air, 
leaped  upon  deck,  spoke  rapid l]f  in 
French  to  the  Captam,  and  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  as  we  ascend- 
ed. Sure  enough  we  did  encounter  a 
strange  clamor — not  a  word  could  I 
understand ;  so,foIlowin^  the  steward's 
advice,  I  called  out  with  an  impera- 
tive air,  "  Quilliacq !"  It  was  just  as 
he  had  said.  A  man  in  a  blue  smock 
came  instanly  forward,  touching  his 
hat,  exclaiming,  as  my  wife  told  me, 
**  I  am  from  M.  Quilliacq,  sir — fol- 
low, if  you  please  !"  and  in  a  twink- 
ling we  all  stood  upon  French  ground. 
Following  our  guide,  and  flanked  by 
a  personage  in  military  costume, — a 
glazed,  sugar-loaf  shaped  black  eap, 
green  dress,  with  a  belt  and  small 
sword — who  kept  his  eye  constantly 
upon  us,  we  marched — I,  my  wife, 


child  and  servant,  to  the  passport- 
office,  about  thirty  yards  distance  from 
the  spot  on  which  we  had  landed.  I 
fancied  myself  under  arrest,  as,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  were  for  the  time 
beinff.  Into  the  "bureau"  wo  eiK 
tered  forthwith,  and  were  arranged 
before  three  gentlemen  with  great 
books  open  before  them. 

"  Vous  ^tes  Anglais  1"  inquired  one 
of  them. 

••Oui,  Monsieur  1"  I  answered  con- 
fidently enough. 

*•  Voire  nom  et  designation  !" 

I  eave  my  Christian  and  surname, 
which  he  wrote  down. 

••  Quel  age  avez  vousi" 

I  told  him — down  it  went. 

"Votre  profession,  Monsieur?" 

Observing  me  hesitate  as  to  the 
proper  answer,  he  added  in  English, 
"  Sare,  what  are  you  1" 

My  wife  gave  me  the  word,  and  he 
noted  it  down  with  rather  a  more 
courteous  air  than  he  had  belore  ex- 
hibited.  , 

"Votre  femme,"  pointing  to  them 
severally,  *■  enfant,  domestique,  Mon- 
sieur V* 

"  Oui,  oui !" 

"  Sare,  your  passport,  if  you  plizz !" 
I  told  him  that  we  neither  had  nor 
required  one ;  on  which  he  bowed 
politely,  motioned  us  to  the  door,  and 
we  sallied  forth,  once  more  at  our 
liberty,  attended  only  by  M.  Quil- 
liacq's emissary,  who  walked  before 
us  m  silence.  It  was  now  about 
eleven  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  bright 
and  cheering.  I  felt  in  an  entirely 
new  scene—nothing  English,  or  Eng- 
lish-like about  us.  The  curious 
antique  entrance-gate,  celebrated  by 
Hogarth,— the  appearance  of  the 
houses — the  narrow  streets,  with  no 
flags — the  strange  aspect  of  the  shops, 
with  inscriptions  and  sign-boards  all 
in  French— the  rapid  unintelligible 
pronunciation  of  the  same-  language 
on  all  sides  of  us — the  women,  v«ith- 
out  any  bonnets,  but  all  in  snowy 
prim-looking  caps,  and  little  blue 
cloaks ;  then  a  swarthy  soldier  of  the 
line,  in  green  jacket  and  red  trowsers. 
Yes,  here  we  were  in  Calais— old 
Calais ;  it  sounded  big,  but  we  were 
unquestionably  now  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try (!)  And  it  was  just  as  I  had  been 
remarking  the  rolls  of  bread  a  yard 
and  a-half  long,  or  so,  in  a  baker's 
shop,  that  it  occurred  to  me,  for  the 
first  time,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
our  financial  affairs.    Certainly  I  had 
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managed  them  with  signal  prudence ; 

for  L.3,  lOs.  was  positively  all  that 

*     we  had  about  us.    My  wife  was  in 

constemaiion;  I  rather   non-plussed. 

•*  Really,  Mr. ,  this  is  execs- 

sively  provoking  !  But  it's  just  like 
*  you  !  It's  always  so  !  You're  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  sit  poring  over  your 
stupid  books — what's  to  become  of 
us  1  rU  never — no  never  !  trust 
money  matters  to  you  any  more^"  &c. 
Slc.  &c.  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  all ; 
so  I  suffered  in  silence.  I  might  cer- 
tainly as  easily  as  not  have  put  a  L.5 
or  L.IO  note  into  my  pocket  before 
quitting  Dover ;  but,  as  my  wife  snid, 
I  had  not  wit  enough  to  think  of  it ! 
So  I  walked  by  her  side  with  a  peni- 
tent foolish  air. 

We  neither  of  us  could  guess  oo 
what  scale  our  expenses  were  likely 
to  be;  and  I  felt  rather  flustered  as 
we  were  ushered  into  the  large  old- 
fashioned  '« Hotel  Quilliacq,"  where 
we"  were  instantly  attended  by  Mon- 
sieur  and  Madame,  and  one  or  two  of 
their  household.  We  were  shown  at 
once  into  a  suite  of  apartments  on  such 
an  extensive  and  handsome  scale  as 
made  me  instinctively  thrust  my  hands 
into  my  pocket,  to  ascertain  that  even 
my  precious  little  store  was  safe. 
Moved  by  what  I  was  there  reminded 
ot  I  contrived  to  find  some  objection(!) 
to  the  rooms  that  were  being  exhibited 
to  us,  and  we  were  shown  up  to  others, 
certainly  somewhat  inferior,  but  still 
exceedingly  comfortable,  and  rather 
elegantly  furnished — a  sitting-room 
and  two  bed-rooms,  en  tuite.  These 
we  chose. 

"Madame  ne  desire-t-elle  rieni" 
inquired  the  waiter,  obsequiously,  as 
,.  we  sat  down.  My  wife  told  me  the 
nature  of  his  enquiries,  and  at  my  re- 
quest,  informed  him,  that  as  we  bad 
just  come  off  the  sea,  a  little  cogniac, 
some  water,  and  a  few  biscuits  would 
satisfy  our  present  necessities.  ••  And 
vat  vill  you  dine,  sare — and  when  viil 
you  have,  sare  V*  he  enquired — for, 
observing  me  incapable  of  addressing 
him  in  his  own  language,  he  began  to 
murder  mine.  But  I  was  delighted, 
and  inquired,  •*  What  have  you  V* 
He  presently  produced  a  bill  of  fare, 
and,  after  due  consideration,  we  de- 
termined on  having,  first,  a  sole,  with 
a  very  fine  long  name  ;  secondly,  a 
fricandeau  ;    thirdly,  a  roast    fowl ; 


fourthly,  a  sweet  onielettfe  ;  a  pint  of 
vin  ordinaire  (t. «.  weak  red  ink),  and 
a  bottle  of  Champagne — Silkry— all 
to  be  ready  by  ^ve  o'clock.  Thw 
charged,  he  withdrew ;  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  again  to  count  my  stoie, 
and  curse  my  folly.  There  it  wa»- 
L.8,  lOs.  6d.— but  we  intended  to 
return  at  eight  on  the  ensuing  mom- 
ing ;  yet  there  was  the  fare  back  to 
pay  out  of  it,  which  would  leave  us 
about  L.3,  7s.  to  meet  all  continseiK 
cies !  It  migTu  be  enough  :  but  bow 
did  we  know  the  rate  at  which  we 
should  bo  charged — the  imposition 
that  might  be  attempted  ? 

••  What  is  to  be  done,  Mr.  — —  f ' 
enquired  my  wife. 

•♦  Why, '  I  replied,  after  a  puzzled 
pause,  **  do  you  think  we  could  aaoer- 
tain  beforehand  what  they  charge  for 
the  rooms  and  dinner  V^ 

^  Nonsense !  nonsense !  It  would 
be  beggarly  to  a  degree." 

•*  Well,  tnen,  why  not  tell  them  ovr 
real  situation — ^the  oversight  I  have 
committed  1" 

^  Poh  !  They  would  think  us  im- 
postors !  especially,  by  the  way,  when 
they  tec  the  immense  quantity  of  lug- 
gage we  have  brought— «  carpet-bag 
not  a  third  filled !" 

Certainly  that  was  a  clincher  ;  but 
nevertheless,  after  looking  for  a  f&w 
monnents  in  my  wife*s  anxious  &ce,  I 
could  not  help  bursting  out  a-laugbtng. 

"  Indeed,  Mr. ,  it's  no  laughing 

matter,!  can  tell  you." 

At  that  moment,  after  a  tap  at  the 
door,  entered  the  Commissioner,  a 
gentlemanly-looking  person,  whcswith 
a  polite  bow,  came  up  to  me  and  said. 
••Bare,  if  you  plizz,  your  key.'* 

••Eh  !  my  key !  Pardonnez— my 
key  \  Why  1  What  key  1  I  en- 
quired,  infinitely  surprised. 

••Oh,  sare,"  he  replied  smiting, 
••  it  is  the  key  of  your  luggage,  at  the 
bureau— to  bie  search" 

M  Oh^bien  !  I  understand,"  I  an- 
swered, much  relieved — surrendered 
the  key,  and  he  withdrew.  To  return 
to  my  money,  or  rather  my  itani  of 
money.  I  would  at  that  moment  have 
paid  fifty  per  cent  interest  for  the  loan 
of  a  L.5  note  till  that  time  on  the  next 
day.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me.  that 
if  I  could  find  out  the  Captain  of  the 
steam-boat  he  might  be  inclined  U> 
assist  me  in  this— to  me  not  ]aughal>le 
— emergency;    for   though   he   had 
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never  seen  me  till  that  morning,  I 
could  take  him,  immediately  on  my 
return  to  Dover,  to  my  lodgings,  and 
nepay  him  with  interest  whatever  sura 
he  might  choose  to  advance  us.  Forth 
I  sallied  on  that  errand,  and  after  some 
difficulty  found  my  way  to  the  steam- 
boat, on  which,  however,  there  was 
only  an  old  man  scouring  the  deck  ; 
and  he  informed  me  that  he  knew  nei- 
iher  where  the  Captain  was,  nor  when 
he  would  return.  That  was  gratify- 
ing! 

I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  return 
to  the  hotel,  and  trust  that  something 
ivould  turn  up  in  our  favor.  Let 
the  worst  come  of  it — 'twas  but  stop- 
ping at  Calais  till  1  could  receive  a 
remittance  from  London ;  for  though 
we  had  sufficient  funds  at  Dover, 
they  were  accessible  to  none  but  our- 
selves ;  but  then,  again,  there  were 
rc^asons  why  I  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  delay  our  return  to  England.  Thus 
situated,  howevei^,  I  began  *to  feel  as 
if  I  had  no  right  to  be  at  Calais  I  as 
if  I  could  not  pay  my  way  !  I  flow 
infinitely  vexatious ! — the  first  time  I 
had  ever  been  on  the  continent^!) — with 
so  many  novel  and  interesting  objects 
and  feelings  without  and  within — so 
much  to  observe, — to  see,  hear,  and 
think  of;  at  Calais— old  Calais,  so 
fraught  with  historic  recollections  and 
aflsociations  to  an  Englishman,  more- 
over, with  only  a  few  hours  at  his 
command,  and  to  be  thus  crippled  in 
tho  sinews  of  war — but,  positively, 
there  is  my  redoubtable  vavKXnpog  \ 
Welcome,  thou  bluff  Englishman  in 
this  quaint  strange  land  I 

"  Ah,  Captain,  how  d'ye  do  again  1" 
I  exclaimed,  approaching  him,  as  ho 
stepped  out  of  a  dusky  liqueur  shop. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  d'j;e  think  of  Ca- 
lais 1    Rum  town,  an't  it,  sir  ?" 

"  Very— very  !  But— a — a— Cap. 
tain,"  1  added,  lowering  my  voice, 
^  do  you  know  I've  been  down  to  the 
steam- boat  on  purpose  to  see  you  ;  I'm 
very  unpleasantly  situa" 

••Eh,  sirl  what?  In  trouble  aU 
ready,  sirl  why,  what's  the  matter, 
sirV 

«•  pimply  this— I'm  almost  ashamed 
to  tell  you,  Captain— but  I  was  fool 
•nough  Bot  to  bring  sufficient  money 
with  me."    He  burst  out  a-laughing. 

••Lord,  sir,  is  that  all?  Never 
you  mind,  sir ;  I'll  take  care  of  you, 

never  fear  it !  I'll  be if  a  fellow- 

countryman  shall  get  into  trouble  «ut 
64* 


of  old  England  for  the  want  of  a  pound 
or  two— what  d'ye  want,  sirl  I've 
plenty  !" 

I  brought  forward  my  budget  in  no 
time — would  our  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  equally  prompt,  sinu 
ple,  and  faithful ! 

"Oh,  Lord,  sir,  you  needn't  fear, 
you'll  have  quite  enough — how  can 
you  spend  what  you  have  betwixt  this 
and  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  morning, 
unless  to  be  sure  you're  a-going  to  live 
like  a. Lord,  and  buy  jim-cracks  and 
that  sort  of  thing  1  It  can't  be,  nohow. 
But,  hows'ever — whatever  you're  short 
of,  I'll  let  you  have— with  pleasure  I 
I'll  bo  with  you  in  the  morning  a 
quarter  before  eight— at  (luilliacq°a — 
and  set  you  all  smooth  and  straight,  if 
you  want  it — depend  on't,  sir  1" 

"Thank  you.  Captain!  I'll  re. 
member  your  kindness — that  you  shall 
find.  Whatever  you  lend  me,  you 
can  be  repaid  within  ten  minutes  of 

our  landing  at  Dover.    I  have 

Cottage,  and  you  can  go  or  send  a 
man  with  me." 

"  Pshaw,  sir,  I  an't  afraid  lo  trust  a 
gentleman.  Hillo,my  hearty,"  address- 
mg  a  man  who  approached,  "  how  are 
you  all  ?"  and  hastily  taking  leave  of 
me,  we  went  different  ways.  I  felt 
"  myself  again."  With  a  loud  ♦*  hem  I" 
I  looked  every  one  I  met  in  the  face, 
and  with  a  sort  of  an  atV,  scrutinized 
all  the  shops.  I  re-entered  Quilliacq's 
^ith  far  more  confidence  than  I  had 
originally  entered  it.  It  was  a  large 
hotel  with  an  immense  number  of 
windows,  each  having  heavy  shutters, 
painted  a  faded  green  color.  It 
stood  between  two  small  and  rather 
inferior  streets,  into  both  of  which  h 
had  an  entrance — but  not  such  an  en- 
trance ViS  such  an  hotel  would  have 
had  in  England.  You  would  have 
thought  yourself  going  by  the  back- 
door into  a  kind  of  wharf  or  ware- 
house-yard. On  entering,  you  found 
yourself  in  a  kind  of  square,  each  side 
of  which  consisted  of  the  hotel  offices. 

Having  taken  d  little  "cogniac" 
and  water,  and  a  biscuit,  we  issued 
forth  to  explore  the  town.  The  Com- 
missionaire, whom  we  met  at  the  door, 
advised  us  to  go  first  to  the  church ; 
and  he  politely  mystified  us,  in  very 
broken  English,  with  directions  to  go 
first  to  the  right — then  to  the  left- 
then  again  to  the  right,  and  so  forth, 
till,  lo !— I'^llse !  Of  course  we  im- 
mediately lost  our  way ;  but  my  wife's 
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inquiries  set  us  right  Then  wrong 
again — again  recourse  to  my  wife ; — 
once  more  at  fault ; — but  now,  a  little 
nettled  at  having  to  depend  so  abso- 
lutely upon  her  superior  powers,  I 
resolved  to  try  my  own  resources. 

*•  Mademoiselle,"  said  I,  to  a  cheer- 
ful-looking  decent  young  woman  whom 
we  met,  in  our  extremity,  *•  s'il  vous 
plait — hem  ! — montrez-moi — the  way 
to  the— the  church— ^gllse  1" 

••  Ah — bien  !  bien !  Je  comprends ! 
II  faut,"  &JC.  &c.  *•  Monsieui*— Si  la 
main  gauche— droile — les  Ramparts — 
voila — ^I'eglise !" 

•*Ma  fille,  je  vous  remerciez,"  I 
stammered,  not  having  caught  above 
a  word  or  two ;  and  turning  with  an 
air  of  vexation  to  my  wife,  I  told  her 
she  might  ask  the  remainder  of  our 
way  alK)ut  Calais  herself.  I  seemed 
to  have  become  suddenly  tongue-tied 
— I,  too,  who  find  no  lack  of  words  at 
home — hem  !  For  the  thousandth 
time  I  deplored  the  folly  that  had  led 
me  always  to  disregard  the  study  of 
the  French  language  I 

At  length,  however,  we  reached  the 
church.  Its  exterior  has  nothing  worth 
notice,  or  unlike  a  similar  structure 
in  England.  Men  and  women  were 
busily  scouring  one  side  of  the  church 
(there  is  no  gallery)  ;  while,  at  the 
upper  extremity,  on  plain  rush-bot- 
tomed chairs,  were  a  number  of  men 
and  women — principally  the  former, 
and  of  the  inferior  sort — kneeling, 
their  hands  with  prayer-books  resting 
on  the  backs  of  the  chairs,  their  faces 
directed  towards  the  altar  and  the 
shrines  of  particular  saints — in  silent 
praver.  A  tall  feeble  old  man,  in  a 
cocked  hat  and  long  thread-bare  blue 

greatcoat,  over  which  was  thrown  a 
elt,  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  walking, 
stick,  approached  us  soon  after  our 
entrance,  and  began,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
point  out  to  us  the  various  objects — 
shrines,  images,  pictures,  &c.  Before 
the  first  shrine  was  a  small  triangular 
table,  with  a  number  of  spikes,  on 
which  were  stuck  wax  candles,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  burning — some  burnt  out 
— and  which,  I  found,  were  offerings 
to  the  grim-looking  saint  before  whom 
they  were  placed.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  turn  any  one's 
religious  observances  into  ridicule, 
especially  where  one's  curiosity  had 
been  so  civilly  and  freely  gratified, 
but  really  I  cannot  help  intimating 
1k>w  painfully  absurd  many  things 


appeared,  especially  the  tawdry  tinn 
and  trumpery  with  ^iiich  each  sftiet^ 
niche— and  even  the  altar — ^was  aj^  I 
relied !  Madame  Tussaud's  exhibitia ! 
though  of  a  somewhat  similar  mattii 
contained  nothing  half  so  paltry.  TbR  | 
infinitely  amused  my  little  son,  hai- 
ever,  who  accompanied  us,  and-ii 
was  only  two  years  old — was  sostrodt 
with  the  queer  objects  about  him,t]& 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  kneeiii| 
devotees,  he  exclaimed  irrevereadf 
enough,  «*  Oh !  look,  papa  !  nianun' 
look !"  Every  eye  was  instantly  i- 
rected,  ft^r  a  moment,  towards  tke 
ungodly  little  Englishman. — ^As  m 
passed  one  quarter  of  the  church,  vi 
saw  a  fat  woman  quittins;  the  cooiisi- 
sional,  the  priest,  tall  and  stately,  pre- 
sently following  her,  in  canonicah- 
He  passed  us  with  a  solemn  air,  aii 
on  reaching  the  front  of  the  high  altar, 
opposite  which  was  placed  a  chair,  k 
deliberately  kneeled  on  it  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  looked  earnestly  at  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  crossed  himsd( 
and  withdrew. 

The  church  is  worth  seeing;  not 
so  much,  however,  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  value  or  interest  of  any  of 
the  objects   it   contains,  as  for    the 
illustration  it  supplies  of  the  geaius. 
the  spirit,  and  character  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion.    Our  ancient  guide 
had  whispered  to  us,  in  French  and 
broken  English,  explanations  of  what 
he  pointed  out,  none  of  which  I  had 
understood.  The  objects hadexplained 
themselves.    On  quitting  the  churdi 
I  gave  him  a  franc,  and  be  was  abun- 
dantly satisfied.    We  then  bent  our 
steps  towards  the  Ramparts,  and  a 
very  pleasant  promenade  they  afforded. 
They  are  a  kind  of  slope,  containiof 
three  parallel  walks  of  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  each  about  three  feet  hi^ 
than  the  other,  and  separated  by  gar- 
den hedges,  with  numerous  plots  of 
flowers,  and  benches.  Theyconunaod- 
ed  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea  and  sur 
rounding   country,   which,  kovevar, 
was  rather    flat    and    uninteresting. 
After  remaining  there  a  riK>rt.time, 
we  returned  to  tne  hotel ;  and  foresee- 
ing that  the  time  would  hang  ratbff 
heavily  on   our  hands — as    there  is 
really  scarcely  any  thing  at  Calais  to 
feed  the  curiosity  of  profesaed  sigbt^ 
seers — we  ordered  dinner  to  be  read^ 
at  four,  instead  of  five  o'clock.    Tius 
done,  we  walked  to  the  harbor,  where 
we  paned  garrulous  groups  of  fish- 
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woroeD,  all  in  spruce  whjte  caps,  and 
with  long  heavy  gold,  or  gold-looking, 
ear*  rings,  and  presently  m^held  a  knot 
of  French  sailors  qurarellingwith  those 
on  board  of  a  Dutch  vessel.  Such  a 
strange  nasal  and  guttural  hubbub! 
We  then  walked  along  the  pier,  which 
is  of  wood,  and  very  narrow.  As  we 
sauntered  along  it,  enjoying  the  brisk 
sea-breeze,  we  were  rather  surprised 
to  see  about  twenty  boys  and  men 
bathing,  and  swimming  to  and  fro, 
directly  in  sight  of  every  one  that 
passed  along  the  pier.  On  reaching 
the  extremity  of  it,  we  found  about  a 
dozen  people  sitting  aroimd  it.  Soon 
alter  1  had  taken  a  vacant  place,  a 
stupendous  German — as  he  proved  to 
be---well,  dressed,  opened  his  closed 
eyes  upon  me  with  a  drowsy  air,  and 
then  slightly  leaning  against  ine  (!) 
with  a  sort  of  stupid  nonchalance, 
crossed  his  hands  over  his  corpulent 
paunch,  and  presently  began  to  snore 
aloud !  I  looked  at  my  wife  in  wonder. 
A  young  and  elegant  French  girl,  who 
had  watched  the  performance  of  the 
German,  looked  at  us,  and  hurst  out  a- 
laughing,in  which  I  heartily  joined,and 
shimd  my  position.  The  man  moun- 
tain, mean-time,  seemed  surprised  that 
his  support  was  gone,but  soon  closed  his 
sluggish  eyes  again,  and  fell  a-snoring. 
Immediately  opposite  sat  an  elder^ 
gentleman,  evidently  suffering  from 
gout — his  feet  in  large  list  shoes — his 
countenance  wearinga  languid  and  not 
over-good.natured  expression.  Before 
be  had  opened  his  lips,  I  felt  certain 
that  he  was  a  fellow-cx>untryman ;  and 
I  was  not  mistaken,  for  he  presently 
exclaimed  to  a  gentleman  near  him, — 
••  Well !  the  Whfgs  have  caught  it 
prettily  in  the  counties— eh?  Ah ! 
you  don't  half  like  it  1  see.  Ha,  ha, 
ha  !"  with  a  grim  leer.  He  soon  satis- 
fied me  that  he  was  an  arrant  Tory ; 
and  being  myself  somewhat  that  way 
inclined,  I  contrived  to  get  into  con- 
Tersation  with  him,  and  told  him  all 
the  latest  election  news,  at  which  he 
was  greatly  delighted.  We  agreed  in 
everv  topic  we*  touched  upon.  Before 
I  left  he  had  got  into  a  great  debate 
with  a  fierce,  raffish-looking semi-mili- 
taire— a  Frenchman — concerning  the 
relative  advantages  of  republicanism 
and  monarchy, which  latter  the  French- 
man, with  an  excited  air,  pronounced 
to  be  utterly  unsuited  for  the  genius 
€^  the  fVench,  as  I  gathered  from  the 
EDglishman's  answer,  and  from  my 


wif^,  who  was,  as  usual,  my  interpre- 
ter. On  returning  to  our  hotel,  just 
as  we  entered  the  street  in  which  it 
was,  my  wife's  foot  unfortunately  dis- 
lodged a  stone,  and  her  stocking  was 
instantly  covered  with  muddy  water. 
Here  was  a  dilemma !  These  were 
the  only  stockings  she  had  brought 
with  her ;  and,  low  as  were  our  funds, 
it  was  evidently  necessary  that  I  should 

Set  her  another  pair.  I  was  forthwith 
espatched  upon  that  errand.  After 
peering  about  for  a  suitable  shop,  I 
found  one  in  the  market  square.  A 
pretty ish  girl,  about  eighteen  or  twen- 
ty, sat  behind  the  counter  sewing. 
Imagine  my  awkwardness,  for  I  did 
not  know  the  French  for  stocking. 

"Mademoiselle,"  I  commenced, 
calmly  enough,— *^S'il  vous  plait^je 
besoin  —  humph  !  —  a  pair  of —  of — 
voila  1"  poking  with  m^  stick  at  a  pair 
of  stockings  that  hung  in  the  window. 
She  took  tnem  down,  and  said  some- 
that  I  could  not  understand. 

"Oui  —  oui,"  I  replied,  at  a  ven- 
ture,— •*  petite !  pour  une  dame,  ma 
femme !" 

"Je  vous  remerciez,  Monsieiur,  je 
comprends  bien  ;*'  and  she  forthwith 
opened  several  packets  containing  la- 
dies' stockings,  silk,  cotton,  plain,  and 
worked. 

••How  mucht"  1  inquired,  point- 
ing at  once  to  my  purse,  and  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings. 

"Neuf  francs.  Monsieur!  I  could 
only  ^rin,  for  I  did  not  know  what 
she  said.  Spreading  some  silver  on 
the  counter,  I  mentioned  her  to  count 
out  the  requisite  sum — to  my  alarm, 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence !  I  shook 
my  head.  She  smiled  good-natured- 
ly, and  got  me  a  pair  ofcomraon  cot- 
ton stockings,  counting  out,  at  the 
same  time,  two  shillings.  But  that 
was  as  much  under  the  mark.  1  fore- 
saw that  my  wife  would  never  have 
put  on  such  coarse  things.  Again  I 
shook  my  head  and  put  aside  the  ar- 
ticles. 

**Ah!"  she  exclaimed,  good-na- 
turedly, "Vous  6tes  Anglais?  Sare,  I 
speak  non  ver  bad  Anglais.  Vil  yoa 
avez,  Monsieur,  some  scoshtrid  V* 

**Eh,  ma  fiUe!  ecoshtrid,  what  is 
thail 

"Scoshtrid,  voila!**  unfolding  aiio« 
ther  packet. 

"  Ah,  bien  !*'  I  sighed,  adding,  in 
despair,  "Ma  filie,  je  suis,  ^  I'hotel 
Quilliacq.    Will  you  oome  avee  moi. 
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and  la  dame  will  choose  pour  her- 
aelfr 

"S'il   vous    plait.  Monsieur,"  she 
replied,  after  a  little  hesitation  ;  and 
beckoning  to  an  old  woman  to  conoe 
from  within  and  take  her  place,  she 
threw  a  very  shabby  old  green  cloak 
over  her  shoulders,  put  her  packages 
of  stockings  under  her  arm,  and  whe- 
ther  I  would  or  not,  though  I  once  or 
twice  quickened  my  pace  to  throw  her 
into  the  rear,  walked  cheek  by  jowl 
with  me  all  the  way  to  my  hotel,  en- 
deavoring at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
verse  with  me.    She  skipped  nimbly 
up  stairs  after  me,  and  in  a  twinkling 
had  her  merchandize  spread  before 
my  wife,  who  soon  selected  a  pair  of 
the   myslrrious   ••scoshtied,*'  —  t.  e. 
Scj|tch-thread  stockings, — and  so  re- 
paired her  disaster.    As  she  was  tired, 
she  laid  down  on  the  sofa,  and  I  went 
out  again  to  look  about  me.    I  saun- 
tered  through  every  street  in  Calais. 
What  a   blessing  is  speech  to  man ! 
How  often  did  I  long  to  chat  with  the 
good-natured  looking  people  I  met; 
Dutt   alas !    "  vox  faucibtis  hasii^"  in- 
deed.     Watching    my    opportunity 
when  no  observers  were  near,  I  stop- 
ped at  an  open  window,  where  a  tidy, 
cheerful  old  woman  was  sitting  selling 
fruit,  and  meditated  attempting  to  en- 
ter into  something  like  conversation 
with  her.    But  'twas  in  vain,  and  with 
a  silly  smile  I  stole  oflF  ridiculously. 
Almost  every  third  or  fourth  shop  bore 
the  inscription,  "  M.   D.    Epicerie ;" 
and  after  great  consideration,  I  satis- 
fied myself  that  it  meant  dealer  (Mar- 
chand)  in  groceries,  a  title,  however, 
which  was  frequently  not  in  the  least 
warranted  by  Uie  appearance  or  con- 
tents of  the  shop.    The  better  trans- 
lation of  the  latter  word   would   bo 
•*  Things  in  general."    Bat  of  all  the 
extraordinary  sounds  it  has  ever  been 
my  fatQ  to  hear  from  i.:en  or  animals, 
save  roe  from  the  cry  of  the  French 
lishwomen  !  While  I  was  quietly  en- 
deavoring to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing <^  some  placards  stuck  on  the  wall, 
1  ahnost  started  off  my  feet,  for  there 
burst  upon  me,  from  a  wonwn  close 
at  my  elbow,  in  a  blue  dress,  with  cap, 
ear-rings,  and  a  great  basket  on  her 
shoulders,  such  a  shrill  scream  as  I 
&ncied  could  have  issued  only  from  a 
mad  macaw.    Positively,  I  followed 
the  ehtquent  speaker  down  a  couple  of 
streets*  to  note  her  astounding  cries. 
AddiscND,  in  one  of  his  Spectators,  has 


some  humorous  observations  on  some 
English  street  cries ;  but  what  1  h«ird 
mijst  have  utterly  stunned  that  seosi. 
tive  and  delicate  personage ! 

Alter  strolling  about  for  some  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer,  I  observed,  opposite 

a  house  in  the  Rue ,  a  lilUe  crowd. 

I  went  up  and  beheld  a  dozen  people, 
chiefly  old  women,  sitting  demurdj 
round  a  large  dresser,  or  table,  by  tbe 
open  window  of  a  house,  surrouiided 
by  about  fifty  or  sixty  by-standen. 
A  man  sat  at  the  head  of  it,  witbt 
book  open  before  him  and  pen  and  ink, 
exclaiming  in  a  quiet  low  tone,  what  I 
presently    made   out  to  be,  "Troii 
cents,  quatre  cents,  cinq  cents,  se^ 
cents,  franc,  franc  et  demi,"  &c  Kvj. 
dently  an  auction  was  going  on.  Woo- 
dering  whether  (it  was  the  sale  of  & 
m)or  tenant's  effects  for  rent,  or  whit 
itmight  be,— "S'il  vous  plait,"  said  1 
to  a  decent  man  beside  me,  **  Qu'esi 
ce  (jue  c*est  1"  he  replied  briskly  wd 
rapidly.    I  bowed  when  he  had  doDe, 
as  if  I  had  understood  him,  but  I  bad 
not   caught    one    intelligible  word. 
Presently  I  bethought  my^f  of  a  word 
that  might  produce  a  short  answer. 
I  again   be^ke    him,  —  ♦•Pourqaoi, 
Monsieur  1"  he  answered  rather  sharp- 
ly, doubtless  surprised  that  I  could 
ask  Such  a  question  after  hearing  what 
he  had  told  me,  but  this  tinne  1  caught 
the  words,  •«  Une  femme  morte  I"  M 
length  a  dispute  arose  about  a  crazy 
kettle  that  had  been  put  up,  and  such 
a  hubbub !  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
walked  off,  and  turning  the  comer « 
the  street,  found  myself  unexpectedly 
on  the  Ramparts  again.    It  was  now 
about  half-past  three  o'clock,  the  sun 
shining  clearly,  and  I  began  to  feej 
rather  jaded,  and  hungry  to  boot  1 
determined  to  walk  homeward  by  the 
way  of  the  Ramparts.    At  a  little  dis- 
tance I  beheld  a  toll,  dark fifure slow- 
ly approaching  me,  dressed  in  clerical 
costume,  a  large  three  cornered  »t, 
black  crape  bands  with  white  borderji 
a  long  black  cloak  reaching  dou^o  al- 
most to  the  ankles,  black  stockiflC^ 
and  great  buckles  on  the  shoes,  n^ 
hands  were  joined  behind  his  b«ci» 
and  he  appeared  in  meditation,  hj 
was  tall  aad  well  proportioned,  about 
the  middle  age,  with  a  sallow,  me- 
lancholy,  and  rather  intellectual  coun- 
tenance.   He  eyed  me  steadilVi  h« 
not  ofiensively,  in  passing;  ""^"^ 
cognised  in  hnn  the  priest  ^^J 
Jiad  seen  quitting  the  confeiskwaJ  m 
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morning  at  the  churcb.  We  passed 
and  repassed  one  another  several  times 
in  that  long  shady  walk.  Once  we 
hoth  stopped  within  a  few  yards  of 
one  another,  to  watch  the  motions  of 
a  party  of  soldiers,  who  at  a  few  hun- 
dred yards'  distance  were  practisine 
firing  with  muskets.  Just  then  I  had 
half  made  up  my  mind  to  attempt  en- 
tering into  conversation  with  him  ;  for 
I  thought  it  not  impossible  that  he 
might  speak  a  little  English,  or  that, 
at  all  events*  we  might  be  able  to 
make  one  another  understood  in  Latin. 
All  I  had  heard  and  read  of  foreign 
ecclesiastics  came  across  my  mind — 
he  might  be  a  bigot,  and  hate  a  here- 
tic like  me  ;  so,  on  the  whole- 
While  thus  occupied,  a  merrv  voice 
broke  in  upon  me  suddenly,  '*  Pa — pa ! 
My  Pa— pa !  dear  Papa  I"  it  was  my 
little  son,  who  at  the  same  time  clasp- 
ed his  arms  round  my  leg,  having 
with  his  nurse  approached  me  unex- 
pectedly from  tne  adjoining  walk., 
Never  were  his  little  prattle  and 
pranks  so  dear  and  welcome  to  me  as 
at  that  moment,  when  I  had  for  some 
hours  felt  rovself  to  be  a  kind  of  so- 
Ktatre,  cut  off  from  my  wonted  inter- 
coarse  with  my  fellow-men,  between 
whom  and  me  there  was  no  commu- 
nkm  of  speech,  lost  in  a  reverie  of 
novel  and  chilling  thoughts  and  spe- 
culations. After  despatching  him,  I 
walked  on  towards  the  further  end  of 
the  Ramparts,  and  seated  myself  on  a 
bench  which  commanded  a  very  pretty 
▼iewof  the  town  of  Calais.  As  I 
gazed  at  It,  my  thoughts  insensibly 
travelled  to  those  passages  in  English 
history  which  made  such  memorable 
Baentkxi  of  it.  Nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago  had  our  victorious  Edward 
III.  made  Calais  his  own  !  Flushed 
with  the  glories  of  Cressy,  methought 
I  saw  him  watching  the  progress,  and 
considering  the  effect  of  his  ^rmidable 
jiaes  of  circumvallation,  round  which 
bis  galled  and  baffled  rival  Philip  ho- 
vered in  vain.  Then,  lo  !  a  dismal 
jght,— the  six  bur|es8e8,  death-doom- 
W,  bearing  their  halters,  dressed  in 
w^eir  shrouds,  and  bringing  the  keys 
oj  the  city  to  its  furious  conqueror  ; 
then  his  tender  and  merci(ul  queen, 
'Jelting  his  cruel  purpose  concerning 
them.  1  was  deep  in  these  recollec- 
tions, my  arms  folded,when  the  church 


clock  near  me  struck  four  ;  and  look- 
ing suddenly  up,  my  eye  lit  upon  the 
dark  figure  of  the  priest,  who,  from 
above  the  hedge  of  the  adjoining  walk, 
was  standing  and  gazing  at  me.  On 
observing  my  motion,  he  slowly  turn- 
ed away  and  walked  on,  I  also  step- 
ping down  into  the  town  and  hurry- 
ing to  my  hotel.  I  could  not  help 
noticing,  as  I  passed  along,  the  chime 
of  the  churoh*bells,  and  gradually  re- 
cognised the  air  of  an  old  French 
waltz ! 

"  Depuifl  long  temps  j'timais  Annette." 

They  do  certainly  manage  thoM 
matters  queerly  in  France!  Their 
church-bells  houriy  sounding  forth — 
a  waltz !  ^ 

But  dinner!  dinner!  how  hungry  I 
was !  How  glad  to  see  the  fitting  pre- 
parations completed,  and  in  cleanly 
and  comfortable  style  !  My  toilet  did 
not  occupy  me  long,  and  down  we 
^sate,  ready  to  do  ample  justice  to 
Monsieur's  purveyance.  Expect  n«t, 
however,  dear  Sir  Christopher,  any 
curious  criticisms  on  the  art  gastro- 
nomic, such  as  lately  astonished  the 
quiet  readers  of  the  Quarterly.  I 
have  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
experience,  and  am  mindful  of  an  old 
friend's  caution— 

"Nee  eibi  ccBnaram  qniviB  temere  trroget 

arteoD, 
Nod    priut    ezacti    tenui    rttione    sap*- 

rum!"* 

I  have  as  keen  a  relish  as  any  one 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  for  good 
things,  but  care  little  about  the  art  of 
producing  them :  that  I  leave  in  bet- 
ter hanos — Lord  Sefton's  and  his 
cook's.  But  to  return.  The  vin  or- 
dinaire was  soon  ordered  off  the  table 
—it  was  filthy,  and  set  our  teeth  on 
edge.  It's  place  was  supplied  bjr 
Champagne  only.  The  fish  and  fn- 
candeau  were  very  fair — both,  how- 
ever, somewhat  too  acrid,  the  latter 
being  entirely  smothered  in  sorrel 
sauce.  As  for  the  fowl— ofc,  Lori^ 
that  fowl  I  it  grieved  me  to  behold 
it !  It  must  have  died  of  the  pip  ! 
Such  skinny  legs  and  wings— such 
a  meagre  trunk — we  dissevered  and 
mangled  it,  only  in  charity  to  our  suc- 
cessors ;  a  thing,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, that  I   do  invariably.     We 
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had,  however,  an  omelette  in  reserve, 
and  it  was  excellent.  A  little  Gruydro, 
and  the  ordinary  et  ceteras,  especially 
a  thimbleful  of  eau  de  vie  de  Dantzic, 
wound  up  our  brief  and  modest  re- 
past.  I  bad  some  cause  to  feel  elated, 
for  my  wife  had  left  me  all  th«  Cham- 
pagne to  discuss,  except  about  two 
glasses  and  a-half.  For  a  while  I  felt 
less  lonely  than  I  had  been  during  the 
day. 

Dinner  done,  I  sate  at  the  open 
wmdow,  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  street.  Presently  came  the  sound 
of  a  horn,  accompanied  by  the  rattling 
of  heavy  wheels,  and  lo  !  the  Paris 
Diligence  !•- a  great  lumbering  vehicle 
drawn  by  three  horses,  and  two  horses 
abreast,  crammed  with  passengers  and 
luggage — there  was  evidently  an  Eng- 
liwman  peeping  out  of  the  banquette  I 
How  vastly  inferior  the  whole  affair 
looked  to  our  light,  compact,  and  even 
graceful  public  vehicles !  A  few  mi- 
nutes  aAer  this  the  waiter  came  in 
and  told  us  that  the  voiture  was  at 
our  service,  if  we  were  disposed  to 
take  a  drive  through  the  suburbs  of 
Calais.  This  was  an  excellent  idea  ; 
in  a  trice  ray  wife,  the  child,  and  ser- 
vant got  into  the  voiture,  a  capacious 
old-fashioned  looking  glass-coach, 
drawn  by  two  excellent  horses.  Un- 
derstanding from  the  waiter  that  the 
driver  could  speak  English,  I  got  on 
the  box  beside  him.  rasing  beneath 
the  covered  gates,  and  over  the  draw- 
bridges, somewhat  reminded  me  of 
Portsmouth  and  Chatham.  A  good 
many  soldiers  were  sauntering  about, 
and  the  towns-folk  were  abroad  in  con- 
siderable force,  enjoying  the  delight- 
fid  cool  of  the  evening. 

**  Which  way  are  you  going  1" 
said  I  to  the  driver,  as  we  approached 
a  part  of  the  road  that  branched  off 
into  two. 

••  Non,  Monsieur  !'*  he  replied,  with 
a  stupid  air,  quietly  smacking  his  well- 
fed  horses. 

"Whr — ne  parlez  vous  pas  An- 
glais V  1  inquired,  rather  sharply. 

"  Non,  Monsieur,"  he  grunted. 

"  The  deuce  take  the  fellow" 

"Oui,  oui.  Monsieur,"  he  replied, 
with  a  matter-of-fact  air. 

I  burst  out  a-laughing.    He  modest* 
.  ly  smiled. 

I  felt  so  annoyed  at  this  that  I  was 
almost  resolved  to  get  inside ;  still, 
however,  the  air  was  pleasant,  and  I 
could  see  infinitely  more  than  if  I 


were  within,  so  I  endeavored  to  re- 
concile myself  to  my  hard  fate.  The 
driver  now  and  then  spoke  to  me  in 
French — I  dare  say  he  considered  me 
QUeer  and  taciturn  enough,  for  I  sei- 
dom  answered  him,  and  could  not 
make  him  understand  distinctly  that  I 
spoke  French  no  more  than  he  spcto 
English.  Our  road  was  open  and 
cheerful — a  very  broad  highway, with 
houses  and  shops  on  each  side — some- 
thing resembhne  Ratclifie  high  way, 
or  Whitechapel  road,  but  not  so 
crowded,  or  with  such  mean-looking 
houses.  About  a  mile  and  a-half  from 
Calais,  on  the  left-hand  side,  stood  a 
church.  The  driver  pointed  to  it,  and 
said,  in  his  usual  dull  phlegmatic  man- 
ner, as  I  understood  him — 

**  Ne  verrez-vous  pas  PegHse,  BIoo- 
sieur?" 

•«  Oui,'*  I  answered ;  and  presently 
our  voiture  drew  up  at  the  gato  of  the 
churchyard,  where  we  au  got  oat 
Heavens,  what  a  marvellous  appear- 
ance had  that  churchyard  on  first  en- 
tering it !  It  was  crammed  with  large 
wooden  crosses,  painted  black  and 
white,  with  inscriptions  on  tfaena — so 
totally  different  in  aspect  and  charac- 
ter from  our  white  grave-stones — ^look- 
ing, in  the  fading  daylight,  like  a 
Crowd  of  jzhosts,  all  with  outstretched 
arms  !  They  struck  a  kind  of  awe 
into  my  soiu,  as  I  passed  through 
them  !  We  entered  the  church,  unat- 
tended by  any  one.  I  found  about 
thirty  or  forty  women,  chiefly  elderly 
and  of  humble  station,  kneeling  on 
chairs,  in  silent  prayer — nevertheless 
curiously  eyeing  us  as  we  stepped  f»ist 
them,  lookmg  at  the  same  moumfoUy 
foolish  objects,  as  I  considered  them, 
that  had  presented  themselves  to  me 
at  the  Calais  church.  One  thing 
pleased  me — the  perfect  equality  in 
point  of  place  and  position — whoever 
came  to  the  church  must  sit  in  one 
place,  and  on  the  same  description  of 
seat,  a  rush-bottomed  chair :  so  diffe- 
rent from  our  inclosed  luxurious  pews, 
and  free  seats !  Altogether,  there  was 
some  thing  very  strikmg  in  the  scene 
in  which  we  were  placed :  the  strange 
unearthly  aspect  of  the  churchyard  ; 
not  a  living  figure  visible  :  not  a  sound 
audible ;  the  mellow  declining  sun- 
light ;  the  calm  summer's  evening ; 
the  humble-looking  antique  churcE; 
the  simplicity  and  silence  within  :  the 
motionless  figures  of  the  devotees ;  two 
large  tapers,  recently  lighted,  burning 
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Tain tly  before  the  dusky  altar-piece; 
>Be  or  two  grotesque- looking  shrines ; 
— I  watched  all  this  with  deep  interest 
ind  presently  quilted  it  with  a  subdued 
md  lonely  feeling.  We  re-entered 
>ur  vehicle,  and  drove  off  after  a  little 
colloquy  between  me  and  the  driver, 
n  which  we  in  vain  endeavored  to 
anderstand  one  another's  wishes  and 
Tieaning.  Observing  the  country  to 
[ook  very  pleasant  towards  the  right, 
I  pointed  in  that  direction,  and  he 
presently  turned  down  a  by-road,  on 
:he  right ;  and  drove  beside  a  narrow 
but  rapid  stream,  on  the  borders  of 
Mrhich  stood,  as  I  thought,  a  paper- 
mill.  We  met  a  kind  of  Irish  jaunt- 
ing  car,  a  queer,  but  very  neat  turn- 
out ;  and  the  driver  and  his  eroom, 
who  sat  back  to  back,  were  palpably 
fellow-countrymen  of  mine — that  is  to 
say,  fellow- &ri/o/ia — for  they  were 
3vidently  Irish,  and  I  Welsh!  By- 
ind-by  the  door  of  a  very  small,  mean- 
looking  cottage  opened,  and  there 
issued  forth  a  middle-aged  woman, 
vrery  neatly  dressed  in  cap  and  shawl, 
aiccompanied  by  apparently  her 
laughter,  a  girl  about  six  years  old, 
Iressed  as  elegantly  as  a  voung  lady 
df  some  station,  in  England,  attired  for 
DL  ball !  They  were  evidently  going 
to  a  little  ball,  or  evening  pfirty.  In- 
deed, a  little  further  on,  from  several 
sinall  houses  on  the  right,  issued  ihe 
Bound  of  music,  and  through  the  open 
doors  1  saw  the  figures  of  young  men 
and  women  dancing.  Soon,  however, 
we  lefl  those  houses  behind,  and  found 
Durselves  fairly  in  the  country,  only 
X  distant  farm-house  visible  here  and 
there,  with  a  windmill  or  two;  la- 
tx>rer3  and  farmers  *' homeward 
wending  their  weary  war,**  with 
sickles,  rakes,  &c. ;  and  laden  teams 
jogging  slowly  along  towards  the  town. 
Our  road  lay  between  a  kind  of  heath, 
bordered  by  corn-fields,  but  the  whole 
surrounding  scenery  seemed  rather  flat 
uid  cheerless.  There  was  nothing 
here  to  remind  us  that  we  were  not 
in  England.  As  it  was  getting 
3hilly,  and  the  shades  of  evening  de- 
scending fast  upon  us,  and  my  little 
boy  had  had  a  long  and  wearisome 
lay  of  it,  I  directed  the  driver  to  re- 
:urn,  ^nd  by  about  half-past  seven  we 
were  safely  housed  again  at  our  hotel. 
[  gave  the  man  a  franc,  with  which  he 
seemed  quite  satisfied,  and  we  were 
charged  in  the  bill  only  three  francs 
ht  the  Yoiture. 


It  wa«  now  getting  rather  dusky, 
and  my  wife  was  tired  with  her  day's 
peregrinations.  My  curiosity,  how- 
ever,  was  not  yet  sated,  and  I  had  only 
three  old  stale  numbers  of  Galig^ 
nanVs  Messenger  wherewith  to  occupy 
the  time;'  so  after  our  cafi  au  tot/, 
once  more  I  sallied  forth  alone  to  view 
the  humors  of  the  town.  I  bent  any 
steps  towards  the  harbor.  About 
twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  of  the  line 
were  clustered  about  the  great  gate. 
They  seemed  a  swarthy,  stunted  set  of 
fellows,  with  nothing  like  the  air  and 
physique  of  our  own  soldiers ;  never- 
theless, as  Lord  firougham  would  say, 
^  though  rum  uns  to  look  at,"  doubt- 
less they  would  prove  "good  uns  to 
go"  when  the  occasion  required.  On 
reaching  the  iish-^iarket  place,  there 
seemed  to  have  recently  arrived  a 
car^o  of  oysters;  and  I  joined  a  group 
of  tishwomen,  who  were  surrounding 
four  small  heaps  of  large  coarse-look- 
ing oysters,  which  were  evidently  be- 
in^  sold  by  auction,  the  auctioneer 
bemg  a  grey-headed  fish  woman,  who, 
with  her  arms  akimbo,  with  a  serious 
matter-of.fact  air,  and  in  a  quiet  au- 
thoritative tone,  scarce  above  a  whis- 
per, was  saying,  *»  deux  francs — trois 
francs  et  demi— quatre  francs — cinq — 
six — sept  francs,"  &c.  &c.  A  buxom 
good-looking  young  fishwomaq  just 
before  me,  with  huge  ear-rings,  and 
very  neatly  dressed,  was  declared  to 
be  the  purchaser,  and  the  little  clus- ' 
ter  of  by-staoders  dispersed.  She  in- 
stantly whipped  out  a  large  clasp- 
knife, — took  up  an  oyster  in  her  hand, 
struck  it  heavily  with  the  back  of  her 
knife,— the  point  of  which  she  then 
forced  into  the  fracture, — and  forth- 
with opened  the  oyster,  to  the  mani- 
fest peril,  as  I  fancied,  of  her  left 
hand ;  gulped  down  the  astonished  na- 
tive, and  then,  in  like  manner,  opened 
several  more,  which  she  distributed  at 
a  trifling  price  to  one  or  two  of  the 
people  standing  by.  With  a  good- 
numored  smile  she  offered  me  one  of 
the  finest  that  came  to  hand.  I  mo- 
tioned,  however,  that  I  had  no 
money. 

••  Sacre !"  she  exclaimed,  proudly, 
still  extending  the  open  oyster  to  me, 
which  it  would  have  sickened  me  to 
put  to  my  lips,  for  •*  the  full  stomach 
loathes  a  feast" — **  II  faut  donner  au 
gentilhomme !"  But  I  excused  my- 
self, notwithstandidg,  as  civilly  as  I 
knew  how,  and  she  desisted,  whisper* 
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inff  to  a  companion  something  like— 
"Montement  {  c'est  un  Anglais !" 

I  now  retraced  my  steps  towards 
the  town,  and  sauntered  slowly  about, 
peering  into  the  various  shops,  in 
which  lights  «eere  beginning  to  make 
their  appearance.  In  a  l>ookseller's 
window  I  beheld — shall  I  be  foolish 
enough  to  mention  it  ? — a  French  edi- 
tion of  a  certain  little  work  of  mine 
own,  and  the  first  volume  of  Mr.  Hal- 
lam's  late  work  on  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeeth  centuries — 
selling  each  of  them  for  four  or  five 
francs,  if  I  recollect  rightly.  Seeing 
the  owner  of  the  shop,  as  I  fanciec^ 
standing  at  the  door,  a  civiUlookine 
well-drdssed  youne  man,  I  ventured, 
in  a  sneaking  kind  of  way,  to  point 
him  to  my  book,  and  say  **  Je  vous 
prie,  hem  !  Do  you  sell — a— a — plu- 
sieura — de— de — ce  livre  1" 

•*  Oui  —  assez  bien  —  passable- 
menl !  r 

It  served  me  right.  He  then  took 
up  Mr.  Hallam's  book,  and  showine  it 
to  me  addressed  me  very  volubly, 
doubtless  eulogistically,  concerning 
that  able  and  very  learned  perform- 
ance ;  but  scarce  a  word  of  his  pane- 
gyric could  1  understand.  What  an 
odd  mode,  by  the  way,  they  have  of 
suddenly  raisins  the  pitch  of  their 
voice  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sen- 
tence, running  the  word  off  into  a 
kind  of— euh!"  And  then  Ihey 
talk  with  such  rapidity !  But  to  re- 
\urn.  Wishing  to  appear  capable  of 
saying  somelhing  that  should  appear 
fine,  I  answered  a  long  harangue  of 
his  by  gravely  observing,  in  a 
very  calm  (>nd  confident  tone,  "  Bar- 
bara   celarent   Darii   ferio    baralip- 

umur 

" Precisement,  Monsieur!"  he  re- 
plied blandly ;  adding,  however,  after 
a  moment's  pause — ^••Mais— je  ne 
parte  pas  I'ltalien !" 

"Bon  soir!"  we  both  exclaimed, 
with  a  bow,  and  separated.  A  little 
way  on  I  beheld  a  dog,  apparent- 
ly of  the  terrier-breed;  and  being 
something  of  a  naturalist,  felt  a  gre^t 
desire  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
bark  with  a  French  accent,  or  not. 
For  this  purpose  (  followed  it  in  its 
little  peregrination,  and  presently  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  utter  a 
short  sharp  bark  precisely  after  the 
manner  or  an  English  dog.  This  I 
carefully  noted,  and   will   maintain 


against  all  gainsayerB.  I  likewise  av 
a  cat ;  but  though  I  tried  to  make  i: 
mew,  I  did  not  sucoeed.  I  nov 
sauntered  about  the  market-place,  a 
very  larjfe  open  square,  where  Uttk 
parties  of  decent  townsfolk  were  pro> 
menading  to  and  fro.  A  good-lookiDs 
middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  a  blue 
surtout  and  white  tiowsers,  suddeolj 
stopped  near  me,  and  placing  on  tbe 
ground  a  small  box  he  had  carrkd 
under  his  arm,  be  opened  it,  and  dis- 
played small  packages  apparently  d 
corn-plaster.  One  of  them  he  took 
in  his  hand ;  then  he  removed  his  bat, 
which  he  placed  on  the  eround  b»de 
him — displaying  a  bald  bead  and  ei- 
cellent  forehead — placed  himself  iotiie 
attitude  of  a  public  speaker  (!)  and, 
addressing  me  and  a  little  boy,  be^ 
— "  Messieurs"  (! !)— the  rest  I  cooM 
not  understand.  He  went  on  witli 
great  energy  and  ftuency,  evidortlj 
commenting  on  the  virtues  of  tlie 
article  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  about 
three  minutes*  time  he  had  ooHeded 
an  attentive  little  auditory  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  people,  whom  he  ha- 
rangued with  infinite  emphasis  and 
gesticulation  for  about  ten  minutes, 
without,  however,  having  persuaded 
any  one  to  purchase  any  thing.  So 
he  presently,  with  a  graceful  air,  but 
some  slight  chagrin  in  his  features, 
shut  up  bis  box,  replaced  his  hat  on 
his  head,  politely  bowed  in  doing'  so— 
and  his  late  hearers  instantly  dis- 
persed. 

J  was  standing  near  the  Place 
d'Armes,  where  several  soldiers  were 
sauntering  about.  Six  drums  woe 
lying  on  the  ground ;  and  as  the  clock 
struck  eight,  they  were  instantly 
seized  and  buckled  in  front  of  six 
drummers,  who  stood  before  a  drum- 
major.  He  waved  hiscaims  formally, 
and  they  began  to  beat  the  drum, — 
such  an  admirable  roll  I  never  heard. 
I  nevei^  heard  such  drumming  in  Eng- 
land-^uch  precision,  and  even  cc 
pression — the  drums  seemed  tp  speak ! 
— and  all  done  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  sang-froid.  They  remained  thus 
epgaged  for  about  &yQ  minutes — ^I 
was  infinitely  struck  with  the  startling 
effect  that  such  a  stem  martial  alarum 
was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  peaoe- 
ftil  town,  at  dusk— and  then  the  drum- 
major  gave  the  word  of  command — 
they  face  about,  and,  he  leading  the 
way,  they  marched  of^  still  beating 
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the  retrmt^  I,  and  a  straggling  crowd 
5f  children,  following  in  their  rear. 
The  hour— the  place^the  deepening 
shades  of  evening— the  feelings  and 
issocialions  excited  hy  the  military 
nueic— I  a  foreigner— these  consider, 
itioos  took  such  a  hold  on  my  fancy, 
iiati  followed  the  music  down  two 
itreets,  and  then  stopped  to  listen  to^ 
he  sound,  growing  gradually  fhinter 
[they  perambulate  the  town  thus  every 
evening),  till  in  the  distance  it  was 
>nly  an  indistinct "  rap  tap— tap,  tap, 
ap ;  ra—ra— rap,  rap— tap,  tap,  tap !" 
md  I  bent  my  steps  towards  the  hotel, 
or  there  was  nothing  olse  to  be  seen 
—no  theatre  or  place  of  public  amuse- 
nent,  and  I  was  getting  rather  fa- 
igued.  I  found  a  couple  of  tall  iwax- 
ights  standing  guard  over  my  wife, 
vho  was  asleep  on  the  sofa ;  so  I  sate 
nyself  down  in  an  ample  arm-chair, 
hmking  over  what  I  had  seen  during 
he  day.  I  had  not  been  disappointed^ 
iVhat  I  had  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt, 
vaa  quite  difierent  from  any  thing  I 
lad  be/ore  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt.  I 
lad  witnessed  French  manners  in  a 
^rnplete  French  town.  The  inhabit 
ants  seemed  generally  gay  and  active, 
be  place  cleanly  and  orderly ;  I  felt 
difficulty  in  pitchia^  on  any  town  in 
England  similarly  situated,  and  of 
tmilar  pretensions.  Still  I  could  not 
ave  spent  a  second  day  at  Calais :  I 
Bit  that  I  had  exhausted  it.  A  little 
oise  I  made  in  movine  my  cliair  at 
jngth  awoke  my  wife  from  her  nap ; 
nd  she  prudently  -suggested  that  as 
re  should  have  but  little  time  to  spare 

1  the  morning,  having  to  slart  at  half- 
ast  seven,  we  should  settle  with  M. 
tuilliacq,  overnight.  I  ordered  the 
ill,  therefore,  to  be  brought,  and  it 
-as  presented  to  us  in  a  few  minutes' 
me.  The  sight  of  it  not  a  little  com- 
irted  us.    Here  it  is : — 

"AoAt  14. 

mer  [3] 8 

Champagne  Silkry,    -    -    -    -  8 

2  Vin  [ordinaire], 1 

aadc  vicdcDantzic,  -    -    -    -  I 

a^Ul 1    50 


Soda,  Sucre,  Cogniac,  -    -    -    -    3    50 

Boagic8,  -. 2 

Logemeni^    - iq    so 

Promenade  en  Voitare,  ....    3 


Dome8tique,f 

Diner,  and  1-2  de  vin.    -    - 
Th6, 1    .    . 


2    25 
1 

40    75 


Seven  francs  we  gave  to  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  having  taken  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  (whether  my  wife 
took  any  of  it,  in  a  wine  glass,  is  a 
matter  entirely  between  her  and  me, 
and  the  reader  has  no  concern  with 
it,)  and  talked  over  a  few  of  our  little 
adventures,  we  betook  ourselves  to 
our  bedroom  about  ten  o'clock,  pass- 
ing through  that  in  which  our  little 
son,  with  his  dear  ruddy  cheeks  and 
curly  hair,  and  his  arms  fancifully 
disposed  over  the  pillow,  was  lying, 
the  image  of  blessed  innocence,  hn 
thoughts,  perhaps— who  can  tell  whe- 
ther children  dream  1  Dear  little  boy, 
thought  I,  as  I  bent  over  him  for  the 
first  time  in  a  foreign  land— my  first- 
born,  and  only  son— Pshaw !  perhaps 
the  reader  is  not  a  parent— but  you 
are,  Sir  Christopher!  We  had  a 
double-bedded  room,  so  we  took  a  bed 
a-piece,  for  they  were  very  small.  I 
lay  awake  for  several  hours.  How 
tired  1  was  of  the  eternal  •*  Depuia 
long  temps,"  chimes  of  the  neigh- 
boring  church  !  Towards  two  o'clock 
we  both  began  to  get  drowsy  ;  when 
a  dog,  as  if  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  my  scepticism  for  ever,  commenced 
such  a  continued  barking  and  howling^ 
as  dispelled  sleep  indefinitely  » 

"E !"  I  exclaimed,  in  alow 

tone,  to  my  wife,  "are  you  asleep  V 

»*  Asleep  1  How  can  you  ask  roe » 
when  that  abominable  dog" 

[Bow,  wow!  wow!  wow!  who— 
0—0—0!  Who— 0-0!  Bow,  wow, 
wow — wow !] 

«  Perhaps  it's  an  English  dog  that  is 
bcihered  here,  and  cannot  agree  with 
his  French  companions  1" 

"Stufl^    Mr.    !      I'm    really 


♦  The  RUreat-^io  sammon  all  the  soldiers  that  may  be  about  the  town  to  their 
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.   v„        "DinerderenfimtjIfr.SO," 
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too  vexed  to  laugh.    So  tired  as  one 

is  with   a  long" However,  the 

noise  ceased  tor  a  time.  I  began  to 
forgot  where  1  was  ;  then  my  half- 
opened  eye  would  settle  for  a  moment 
drowsily  on  the  alabaster  vas^s  and 
mirror,  dim  glistening  in  the  rush- 
light lustre  over  the  mantel-piece ;  a 
delicious  feeling  of  fast-rtttreating  con- 
sciousness came  over  me —  -  -  - 
when  such  a  long  lamentable  howl 
burst  upon  my  startled  ear,  as  satis- 
fied  me  that  the  devil  owed  me  some 
particular  grudge. 

"Mr.    !    Mr. :-!  what 

ia  that  dreadful  sound?*'  exclaimed 
my  wife,  starting  up.     "Where  are 

we  1    Oh "  1  also  got  up,  almost 

in  a  cold  sweat.  "  Depuis  long  temps 
— J*aimais  Annette,"  said.  Or  rather 
sung  the  church — and  out  went,  at  that 
particular  juncture,  our  rush- light. 
-  -  -  Black — dark — pitch-dark — 
silent ! — *•  nol  a  mouse  stirring  /"  *  * 
I  recollect  nothing  more,  till  my  wife 
came  to  rouse  me,  exclaiming,  **  Pray, 

Mr.  ,  do  you  know  that  it  has 

struck  seven  o'clock,  and  we  must  be 
on  board  by  eight  1" 

Having  brought  with  me  nothing 
but  tooth  and  hair  brushes,  and  a 
comb,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  "seek  a 
shaver;"  and  quitting  the  hotel,  I 
found,  in  the  adjoinmg  street,  the 
place  I  wanted-ra  small  neat  barber's 
shop,  the  shutters  of  which  had  just 
been  removed.  "S'il  vous  plait — • 
rasez-moi !"  I  exclaimed  to  a  genteel 
young  man,  who  was  standing  within, 
twirling  about  and  combing  his  hair. 
He  proved  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
premises ;  and  seemed  about  twenty- 
five,  very  good-looking,  but  rather 
effeminate,  with  his  hair  plastered 
down  into  a,  large  curl  over  each  ear ; 
he  seemed  to  have  neither  beard  nor 
whiskers;  and  rings  on  each  little 
finger,  and  in  his  ears — why  had 
be  none  in  his  nose?  You  would 
have  laughed  to  see  me  surrender  my- 
self into  his  hands,  having  in  vam 
cndeavbred  to  make  him  understand 
how  precious  my  time  was !  Before 
he  began,  he  put  a  little  eaude  Co/cj^e 
over  his  fingers,  which  were  soft  and 
delicate;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
he  brought  a  basin  of  water,  into 
which  he  freely  poured  some  eau  de 
Cologne^  and  fragrantly  cleansed  my 
cheeks  and  chin.  Short  as  was  my 
time,  a  sudden  whim  seized  me  of 
having  my  hair  cut,  which  was  not  at 
all  necessary,  by   the   way!    All  I 


could  signify  of  my  wishes  was,  bv 
running  my  hand,sciS8ors-like,throuei! 
my  hair.  Before  commencing:  he 
made  me  an  earnest  speech,  wbidi  I 
could  not  understand;  bat  atieoj>th 
1  ascertained  that  he  was  asking  lae 
whether  I  would  hove  my  hair  cut  in 
French  or  English  fashion.  1  poiiled 
to  his  own  hair,  and  shook  my  beid, 
exclaiming,  "i    TAnglaise— in^ 

"  Oui,  oui,  oui !  Oui,  Monsieur;  je 
comprends  bien !"  he  replied,  and 
began.  As  we  could  not  talk  to  one 
another,  I  fell  into  a  brown  study  by 
the  time  that  he  had  done.  Lord! 
Lord !  how  he  had  twisted  and  pin- 
tered  my  poor  hair !  I  could  not  help 
laughter,  as  I  looked  at  myself  in  a 
glass  which  he  held  for  me,  and  ob- 
served  the  confident  air  with  wbidi 
he  was  regarding  his  handiwork. 
Not  wishing  to  hurt  his  feelings  by 
altering  the  entire  disposition  of  n^ 
hair,  I  clapped  my  hat  on,  gave  hbi 
a  shilling,  with  which  he  seemed 
abundantly  satisfied,  sneaked  across 
the  street,  and,  once  got  into  my 
room,  soon  brought  my  hair  back  ioto 
something  like  its  usual  dispositkw. 
My  hmg  absence  had,  I  found,  sone. 
what  alarmed  Tny  wife,  who  fenciw 
that  I  had  got  into  "some  queer  ad- 
venture  or  oth'^r,"  and  lost  mvHf,  or 
"  made  no  note  of  time."  Having 
fastened  up  the  carpet-bag,  1  ga^  >^ 
to  the  waiter,  who  tbilowed  us  down 
to  the  quay.  On  reaching  the  steaffl- 
boat,  the  Commissionaire  of  M.  Quil- 
liacq  presented  himself,  and  with  i 
polite  air,  said,  "  Monsieur  —-^ 
you  shall  give  me,  if  you  P^»^^ 
shilling,  for  your  expense."  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  his  demand  wy 
one  of  course,  1  immediately  paid  t,' 
and,  wishing  us  a  pleasent  passage 
he  withdrew,  and  we  got  on  boartf. 
The  morning  was  cod  and  pleasaflt: 
there  *  was  evidently  a  brisk  bree» 
stirring,  of  which  we  should  W 
more  when  we  got  out  to  sea,  andw 
which  the  people  on  board  prop** 
taking  advantage,  as  the  sails werew 
ready  to  be  hauled  up  at  a  moraciRj 
notice.  There  were  about  twengr 
passengers,  all  respectable  pcop^ 
with  the  exception  of  some  three  J 
four  old  Frenchwomen,  that  lnoK« 
arrant  smugglers!  Aswepa^ed^ 
the  harbor  and  got  sight  of  the  j* 
I  saw  how  matters  were  likely  tow, 

the  water  was  evidently  very  ro«P» 
and  the  wind  blowing  rtrtber  W»' 
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As  we  rounded  th&  jetty,  up  went  the 
sails,  and  presently,  wbewt — pitch — 
pitch— heave, — up  and  down,  lurch 
went  the  vessel,  with  that  thrilling, 
quivering  accompaniment  always  pre. 
sent  to  a  steam- tnoat. 

In  less  than  a  minute  four  ladies 
had  laid  themselves  down  upon  the 
deck  in  all  the  direful  agonies  of  sea- 
sickness ;  which  in  about  five  minutes' 
time  attacked  and  overthrew  my  wife, 
the  child,  and  his  attendant ;  as  for  me, 
I  had  passed  too  frequently    between 
Leith  and  London,  and  been  too  much 
00  the  water  at  the  sea-side,  to  suffer 
easily  ;   and  I  escaped— to    observe 
my  rcllow  passengers !    There  was  a 
tall  pale  geDt1eman,apparently  about 
thirty-five,   very  philosophical,  with 
spectaclef^.on,  and  who  had  caused  it 
to  be  understood  that  he  had  found  out 
a  method  of  preventing  sea-sickness. 
Well,  amid  all  the  horrid  pitching, 
and  rolling,  and  quivering  of  the  ves- 
sel, he  satt  leanine  forward,  resting 
his  face  on  his  hands,  his  fingers  com- 
pressing his  eyes— in  this  posture  he 
continued  motionless  for  upwards  of 
an  hour  and  a-half, during  which  time' 
&e  vessel  pitched  about  much  more 
than  1  could  have  thought  a  steam- 
boat could— so  much   so,  that  it  re- 
quired sonoe  nave  in  moving  about,  to 
prevent  being  jerked  off  one^s  feet,  and 
hilinf^  overboard.    But  to  return  to 
the  philosopher  and  his  experiment — 
yeSf  there  he  continued  motionless — 
evidently  in  a  desperate  humor,  ad- 
hering to  his  system.    Ah,  me!  that 
dismal   lurch— alas,  my  philosopher, 
are  you   the  first  whose  theory  has 
failed  1     *    *    • 

Near  where  I  generally  stood,  sat  a 
rather  stout  French  Gentleman,  of 
middle  age, — wearing  a  fur  travelline 
cap,  with  a  gold  band  round  it,  and 
wrapped  in  a  roquelaire,  smoking  a 
cigar.  He  could  speak  a  little  Eng- 
lish— and  I  had  usked  him,  soon  aAer 
starting,  whether  he  expected  to  be 
sick. 

^NoD,  sare,  I  will  not  be  seek, 
De  8(ra  and  I,  sare,  are  ver  better 
friends  than  for  fall  out  with  each 
oter — I  am  ver  well  I"  and  he  puffed 
his  cigar  vigorously. 

"  An,  but  do  you  think,  sir,  you 
will  keep  well  in  this  shocking  mo. 
lion  V* 

«•  I  believe,  sare  !"  he  replied,  some- 
what drily — and  I  left  him; — but  I 
kept  a  sheep's  eye  on  him ! — For  an 


hour  or  so  he  held  Up  bravely— latter- 
ly, however,  looking  somewhat  keenly 
at  me  as  I  passed  and  repassed  him — 
he  landed  i  was  maliciously  watch- 
ing !  At  length  he  laid  aside  his  cigar, 
and. folded  his  arms;  then  I  fancied 
he  had  lost  a  little  color ;  by  and  by 
a  queerish  expression  canne  into  his 
eye — it  was  languid  and  unsteady. 

"  That  toas  a  plunge,  wa'n't  it,  sir  1" 
said  the  Captain  to  bim,  as  we  were 
almost  both  of  us  pitched  several  feet 
forward  by  the  shock.  The  French- 
man attempted  no  reply,  but  suddenly 
rose  from  his  seat— exclaimed  faintly, 
"  Sacre  !— oh,  mi  Got  I" — rushed, 
with  the  Captain's  assistance,  to  the  lee 
side  of  the  vessel  with  a  desperate  air 
*    ♦    ♦    ♦       . 

There  was  a  lively  genteel  looking 
lad,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  OS  merry  as  a  bird  for  about  half 
an  hour,  here,  there,  and  every  where 
— blithely  whistling  and  humming,  and 
amusing  his  mother  with  his  antics. 
She  was  a  very  agreeable  person,  and 
we  chatted  a  ^od  deal  together. 
Neither  of  us  was  sick  at  all,  or  ap- 

groachioff  to  it.  But  her  son — **oh, 
ow  he  liked  the  motion !  He  hated 
smooth  sailinff— ^ts  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  he  liked.  It  was  suck 
fun !— Mother  I  only  look,  see  what  a 
height  we  are  out  of  the  water — then 
down  again — how  1  wish  Tom  were 
here !" 

"Don't  be  too  confident— you  may 
be  a  sufferer  yet,"  said  his  ooother, 
with  a  smile. 

**I1  never  trouble  yourself!  Hike 
it,  of  all  things-^it*s  as  good  as  any 
swing!"  Very  probably ;  but  about 
ten  minut  .'s  afterwards,  happening  to 
cast  my  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
larboard  side  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
crowded  with  invalids,  1  saw  a  lad*8 
face  directed  towards  us  for  a  moment, 
pale  as  a  sheet — then  his  back  sud- 
denly turned.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
anv  more  of  him. 

My  wife  and  child  suffered  very 
severely.  I  began  to  be  seriously 
alarmed  for  the  former— but  happily 
all  ultimately  passed[off  well.  For  my 
part,  the  passage  home  was  delightful, 
—marred,  a  littlo,  it  is  true,  by  the 
painful  spectacles  of  desperate  indis- 
position around  me.  I  hate  steam- 
boats, both  great  and  small ;  I  am 
always  nervous  when  on  board  them, 
and  involuntarily  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  an  explosion.    This  is  weak— but 
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I  cannot  help  it.  For  my  taste,  give 
me  a  taut  vessel,  wiad-impelied  by 
bellying  canvass.  See  her,  glorious 
creature — 

"  Forth  to  the  breeze  she  unbosoms  her 

*  sail, 
Aod.  her   pennon  str^amg  onward  like 
Hope  in  the  gale  !'' 

bounding  bravely  over  the  heaving 
and  roaring  waters — however  they 
may  fiishion  themselves ! — Instead  of  a 
black  smoky  fabric  obstinatelv  ^runt 
— grunt—gruni — grunting  with  nide- 
ous  noi3e?,  steam  and  smoke — the  old 
Leith  smacks  forever! — 

"Ah,  perett     qaicanqae    steam-boca 

paravit, 
Primos  et  invito  gurgite  fecite  iter."^ 

We  entered  Dover  harbor  about 
twelve  o'clock,  the  wind  still  blowing 
freshly,  but  the  sun  shining  brightly. 
A  host  of  inquisitive  peoj^  peered 


down  at  tis  from  the  pier-hoad  as  we 
passed.  We  lo<^ed,  with  figures  still 
prostrate  on  the  deck— something  like 
a  ship  just  coming  out  of  action !— Mr. 
Theodore  Hook  has  a  smart  sketch  of 
such  a  scene,  in  his  *'Jack  Brag." 
After  paying  the  fare,  and  one  or  two 
roii^or  etceteras,  I  found  I  had  not  one 
farthing  left  in  my  purse;  andmytri^ 
had  cost  me  exactly  L.4,  2s.  6d.  M 
however,  I  shall  get  fifty  guineas  firaa 
you,  generous  Christopher!  for  this 
description  of  i^  I  dont  care.  If 
this  letter  shall  have  amused  an  idle 
hour,  I  shall  be,  delighted ;  but  if  job 
shall  really  consider  it  worth  inserBog 
in  Maga — 

"  Sablimi  feriam  sidera  vsrtirt!'' 

I  am,  dear  Christopher,  with  greet 
respect  and  remembraocss  to  jroor 
secret  and  faithful  conclave,  roost  if- 
fectiooately  youra, 


Thb  time  is  not  long  past,  when  the 
word  **  Circassia*'  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  the  European  public  rather 
a  vague  idea  of  some  semi-fabulous 
region,  the  scene  of  poetic  fancy,  than 
of  a  country  almost  contiguous  to  their 
own;  and  likely  one  day  to  become  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  nations  of  the 
West.  If  thought  of  at  all,  it  was  re- 
garded  only  as  a  far  distant  land  cf 
rugffed  mountains  and  smiling  valleys, 
the  Dirth-place  of  a  race  whose  daugh- 
ters, paragons  of  female  loveliness, 
supplied  the  harems  of  the  Mussul- 
man with  terrestrial  Houries,  and 
whose  sons,  fair  as  the  day,  were  ha- 
bitually sold  or  carried  off  to  become 
the  slaves  and  favorites  of  Turkish 
Pashahs. 

But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  in- 
vestigation, which  has  braved  alike  the 
polar  ice  and  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  is  not  in  these  enlightened 
days  to  be  arrested  by  the  barriers  of 
political  jealousy;  and  the  hour  is 
fast  approaching,  yea,  is  now  at  hand, 
when  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land in  particular,  shall  become  fami- 
liar  with  the  secrets  of  the  Caucasus, 


t 

and  learn  to  appreciate  the  worth  of 
those  brave,  though  greatiy  slandeied 
mountaineers  who  mive  so  long  stood 
up  unaided,  but  undaunted,  indefeooe 
of  their  freedom  and  indepeodeooei 
aj^ainst  the  assaults  of  a  nugfaty  as- 
pire; and  have  proved  the  only  oB- 
cient  barrier  to  its  ambitious  project 
of  sweeping  conquest  in  Asiar-a  sw- 
vice  not  as  yet  adequately  underrtooa 
or  valued. 

Even  to  the  ffew  whose  thirst  of 
knowledge  might  excite  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  sre^ 
mountainous  tract  which  occupies  U» 
space  between  the  Euxino  and  «« 
Caspian  seas,  the  sources  of  infoms- 
tion  have  hitherto  been  meagre  sw 
imperfect.  The  works  of  Pw» 
Klaproth,  Parrot,  Remeggs,-  «Cj 
though  they  afford  many  fects  « 
statistics  and  natural  history,  iu«  ^ 
together  insufficient,  were  they«J« 
free  from  political  bias,  to  describe  t 
country  naturally  difficult  of  access, 
and  filled  with  many  tribes  varying 
from  each  ther  in  habils,  langiwg 
and  religion.  Of  later  years  the* 
regions  have  been  rendered  unpcf' 
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vious,  and  almost  unapproachable,  by 
the  systeiinrof  hostility  aod  exclusion 
which  has  been  adopted  against  them 
by  Russia,  and  which  has  exasperated 
the  passionate  love  of  freedom  which 
characterises  their  inhabitants,  into  a 
fierce  jealousy  of  all  strangers,  that  has 
been  misconstrued  into  natural  intrac- 
tability and  inhospitality. 

But  truth  is  irresistible,  and  ever 
prevails  in  the  end.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  the  east,  and  the 
lesults  of  her  late  political  and  mili- 
tary exploits,  particularly  on  the  side 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  have  attracted, 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  led  its  states- 
men to  regard  with  interest  points  to 
which  hitherto  no  great  attention  had 
been  paid.  Among  these,  it  was  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Caucasus,  illustrated  as  it  was  by 
a  continued  and  desperate  struggle 
between  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
resolution  on  the  other,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  half  a  century ;  and  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  overlook  the 
Caucasus,  or  rather  to  regard  it  as  a 
sort  of  appendage  to  Georgia,  which 
was  admitted  to  be  a  Russian  province, 
began  gradually  to  wonder  at  the  ob- 
stinate intrepidity  of  the  rebels,  and 
then  to  entertain  the  question  of  whe- 
ther thoy  were  in  reality  to  be  consi- 
dered as  rebels,  or  as  wild,  but  still  un- 
subdued, and  consequently  indepen- 
dent  tribes  in  arms  for  their  freedom 
and  their  rights. 

But  it  was  not  until  lately  that  the 
subject  began  to  receive  a  portion  of 
its  due  consideration  from  this  coun- 
u-y,  when  certain  of  its  functionaries, 
in  contemplating  the  general  bearings 
of  British  interests  in  Asia,  and  the 
dangers  which  appeared  to  threaten 
them,  were  struck  with  the  position  of 
Circaasia,  and  the  remarkable  success 
with  which  its  tribes  had  opposed  the 
arms  of  a  power  that  had  proved  re- 
sistless in  other  quarters;  and  were 
led  to  examine  not  only  the  justice  of 
their  poniplaints  against  their  oppres- 
sors, but  the  causes  of  so  persevering 
an  oppression.  Curiosity  once  awa- 
kened, a  multitude  of  inquirers  arose, 
and  some,  more  enterprising  than  the 
rest,  r»9oived  to  attempt  exploring  a 
region  so  promising  in  subjects  of  in- 
terest and  excitement.  The  objects 
of  these  inquirers  were  various :  some 
were  traden),  who  sought  for  a  new 
'field  of  commeFcial  adventure ;  others, 
Biore  enthusiastic,  regarded  the  Cir- 
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cassians  as  persecuted  patriots,  whose 
cause  was  that  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
and  to  aid  whose  struggles  was  the 
duty  of  all  right- fueling  men;  while 
others  again  were  impelled  by  a  gene- 
ral thirst  of  information,  and  the  wish 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes  a  race  whose 
courage  and  constancy  under  every 
kind  of  privation  had  gained  them,  in 
spite  of  their  comparative  obscurity, 
so  high  a  reputation.  But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  whatever  might  lie  the 
primary  object  of  these  travellers,  all 
of  them  have  returned  in  full  accord 
on  one  point,  and  that  is,  in  their 
admiration  of  the  Circassians— their 
indignation  at  their  implacable  op- 
pressors, and  a  fervent  wish  for  the 
complete  success  of  their  efforts  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

Among  these  travellers  was  Cap- 
tain Spencer,  the  author  of  the  work 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  visited 
the  coast  of  Circassia  under  circum- 
stances of  great  advantage  in  some 
respects,  for  he  was  permitted  to  ac- 
company.  Count  Woronzoff,  the  Go- 
vernor-uenoral  of  New  Russia,  in  a 
steamer,  farming  part  of  a  squadron 
with  which  fhat  nobleman  made  the 
tour  of  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  see  all 
the  Russian  posts,  and  form  his  own 
judgment  of  the  effect  of  the  warfare 
then  carrying  on  upon  the  Russian 
troops.  But  this  very  circumstance 
prevented  him  from  making  his  obser- 
vations at  liberty ;  and  his  curiosity 
being  stimulated  by  so  imperfect  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  of  promise,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  the  country  by 
himself,  and  improve  his  knowledge 
of  its  inhabitants  and  resources  from 
actual  intercourse  with  themselves. 
Accordingly,  having  traversed  the 
Crimea,  ho  returned  to  Odessa,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  by  Bessarabia 
and  Moldavia,  to  Galatz,  where  taking 
the  steamer  which  plies  between  that 
place  and  the  Bosphorus,  he  proceed- 
ed with  her  as  far  as  Varna.  There 
he  found  another  steamer,  the  Cres- 
cent, bound  for  Trebizond,  in  which 
he  reached  that  port ;  and  after  a  short 
stay,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Genoese  physician  from  Constanti- 
nople, once  more  took  shipping  on 
board  a  Turkish  brigantine,  bound  qd 
a  trading  voyage  to  Circassia.  Afler 
a  fiivorable  run,  and  on  escaping  from 
the  pursuit  of  a  Russian  cruizer,  he 
landed  at  Pchad,  a  port  still  in  the 
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power  of  the  Circassians,  and  from 
thence  comcnenced  his  land  travels, 
which  are  recorded  in  his  second  vo- 
lume. But  before  adverting  further 
to  these,  we  think  we  shall  t^  render- 
ing an  acceptable  service  to  the  ma- 
jority of  our  readers,  in  laying  before 
them  a  succinct  account  of  the  coun- 
try and  people  of  this  region,  of  their 
peculiar  political  position,  and  its  im- 
portance, especially  at  the  present 
juncture,  to  the  European  world  in 
(general,  and  to  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular. 

That  tract,  or  isthmus  of  land, 
stretching  from  the  Black  to  the  Cas- 
Dian  Sea,  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
koor  and  Pbasis  on  the  south,  and  the 
Terek  and  Kouban  on  the  north,  is 
occupied  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
well-known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Caucasus,  which  extends  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  ^ives  birth  to  the  rivers 
which  bound  it.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral ridge,  whose  elevation  is  about 
12,000  feet,  but  which  throws  up  many 
peaks  to  still  greater  attitude;  that 
of  the  Eiborz  and  of  Casbeg,  for  in- 
stance, which  attain  tho  height  of 
from  16.000  to  17,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  face 
of  this  central  chain  is  abrupt ;  falling 
almost  precipitously  into  the  plains 
of  Mingrelia  and  Immeretia,  with  the 
exception  of  partial  and  scattered 
gri>ups  of  hills.  On  the  north,  a  course 
of  secondary  'mountains  attaining  an 
altitude  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  ex- 
tend from  the  central  chain,  and  are 
in  turn  succeeded  by  inferior  ranges, 
which  at  length  sink  into  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kouban  and  the 
Terek.  These  mountains,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  east, 
extend  themselves  in  breadth  from 
the  course  of  the  Kour,  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  great  plain  of  4he 
Chow&l  Mogftm,  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Terek.  The  great  mountain- 
ous face  which,  declining  from  the 
high  central  chain,  is  thus  presented 
to  the  Caspian  Sea,  togvther  with  its 
slope  intoSheerwan  on  the  south,  and 
to  the  Terek  on  the  north,  comprises 
the  difficult  province  of  Daghistan,  in 
which  arc  the  strong  places  of  B&k&u, 
Derbent,  &c.  &c.  On  the  west,  the 
central  ridge  almost  reaches  the  Black 
Sea  at  (ragra,  where  it  terminates  in 
a  lofly  peak  almost  overhanging  the 
beach.  Thus,  when  coasting  along 
from  north  to  south,  the  highest  peaks 


are  seldom  visible,  in  conseqoeaee  of 
intervening  heights ;  but  after  nmniog 
a  few  miles  south  of  Gagra,  thewiM)le 
of  the  ereat  range  thus  turned,  oooes 
suddenly  into  view  over  the  low  bad 
of  Mingrelia. 

The  sunmiits  of  the  central  cUd 
consist  principally  of  bare  roclK,a 
great  part  of  which,  as  well  as  tbe 
more  elevated  peaks,  are  oo?ered  vilb 
perennial  snows.  Those  of  tiie  seoon- 
dary  mountains,  on  tbe  north  ade, 
when  the  snow  disappears,  are  found 
to  be  covered  with  fine  pasture,  aod 
their  sides,  where  not  cleared,  lie 
clothed  with  forests.  In  &ct,  tbe 
whole  country  on  this  side  mar  be 
described  as  an  extensive  iKUoed 
plat^tu,  precipitously  intersectod  in 
all  directions  by  numerous,  deep,  umI 
narrow  valleys  or  chasms,  wbid  vk 
the  channels  of  rapid  streams,  aod  are 
extremely  difficult  of  accesB.  The 
eminences  thus  separated  are  ridi  is 
pasture,  wood,  and  soil  suited  ibrcul 
tivation  ;  and  t>eing  defended  by  the 
almost  impassable  ravines  that  «ft- 
rate  them,  afford  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
flocks,  and  herds,  and  families  of  the 
inhabitants,  when  the  lower  couDtrj is 
invaded  by  an  enemy. 

The  whole  of  this  extensifc  trad 
of  mountain  is  inhabited  by  a  number 
of  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  ifl 
race,  in  creed,  and  language;  vaiyioj 
also  considerably  in  degrees  of  hardi- 
hood and  courage,  but  all  uniting  w 
u  love  of  liberty  and  independence, 
which,  however,  all  have  not  beffl 
equally  successful  in  preserving,  w 
the  east,  Daghestan  is  peopled  by  a 
very  fierce  and  hardy  race,  kDo*^ 
generally  by  the  name  of  ^^^^^ 
although  subdivided  into  a  number* 
tribes  and  septs  bearing  other  desig- 
nations. These  tribes,  althoufh  as- 
sailed by  all  the  power  and  vindicUTC 
force  ofi  the  Russian  Govemroent  in 
this  quarter,  have  never  been  subduM. 
The  strongholds  of  Derbent  aw 
B&k6,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  hands « 
the  Russians,  and  by  means  of  coo* 
stant  efforts,  and  a  frightful  sacrifice 
of  men,  they  have  gained  tfi^lP^ 
advantages,  and  driven  the  inh»W| 
tants  of  villages,  and  even  of  w»r 
districts,  into  the  mountains,  desUjr 
ing  their  cultivation  and  homwJ  w 
no  sooner  does  a  change  of  «e*^*r 
of  circumstances  aflford  an  o^oito- 
nity,  than  down  come  the  I/»gn» 
from  their  strongtwldflb  sweeping  ^^ 
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h9£ore  thani»  aod  the  whole  work  has 
to  be  done  over  again. 

During  the  late  Persian  war,  the 
Lesghees  besieged  Derbent  and  B&Jl6, 
altrough  from  want  of  skill  and  sup- 
port they  were  unable  to  effect  any 
thing  decisire.  They  frequently  sur- 
prise Russian  detachments,  and  always 
put  to  death  thoee  of  that  country 
who  fall  into  their  hands.  They 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country 
which  has  submitted  to  Russia ;  and 
it  is  not  many  months  ago,  since  the 
Lesghees  made  an  inroad  on  a  dis- 
trict in  the  close  vicinity  of  TefliB, 
and  plundered  some  villages  within  a 
few  miles  of  that  capital.  The  Les- 
ghees of  Jar  and  Belikhan  are  nearest 
to,  and  most  within  the  Russian  pow- 
er ;  and  as  their  country  is  less  mac- 
oeasible  than  other  parts  of  Lei^hees- 
.  tan,  they  are  occasionally  forced  into 
a  temporary  submission,  particularly 
during  the  severity  of  wmter;  but 
spring  and  summer  always  see  them 
again  in  arms.  Those  of  Kist,  on  the 
olber  hand,  and  the  Tchechenses,  the 
Suidgees,  and  the  tribes  who  occupy 
the  range,  from  the  road  of  Vlade- 
eaucase  to  the  face  which  slopes  to  the 
Caspian,  are  wholly  unsuodued  by 
.Russia,  the  troops  of  which  have 
never  been  able  to  penetrate  their 
inaccessible  country,  although  the 
attempt  to  reduce  them  has  cost  her  a 
multitude  of  men. 

To  the  westward,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  great  route  from  Teflis  to 
Vladecaucaso,  are  found  the  Osseti- 
nians,  the  least  warlike  of  the  Cau- 
casian tribes,  who,  consequently,  have 
fallen  entirely  under  the  dominiim  of 
Russia,  and  she  has  in  some  degree 
organized  a  portion  of  them  as  troops 
to  oe  used  amnst  their  brethren. 

The  whole  remaining  space  from 
the  country  of  the  Ossetinians  to  the 
Black  Sea,  is  occupied  by  a  race 
which,  by  whatever  name  their  sub- 
divisions may  be  known,  ^are  recog- 
nised by  Russia  under  the  two  general 
terms  of  Tcherkeat  or  Circassians, 
suod  AbMzeekst  or  Abassians.  The 
first  inhabit  the  noKh  face  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain,  and  possess  all  the 
country  between  the  crest  of  that 
ehain  and  the  Kouban  river.  They 
consist  of  an  endless  number  of  tribes, 
smd- septs  or  subdivisions,  who,  as 
Captain  Spencerinforms'us,know  each 
other  by  the  ceoeral  appellation  of 
AlUghaif  hot  wbo  recosnise  no  one 
paiamonnt  authority*  wbxn^  they 


look  up  to  the  Princess  of  tlie  two 
Kabaraas  as  the  purest  of  their  race. 
When  any  expedition,  however,  is  on 
foot,  they  choose  a  chief,  who  is  impli- 
citly  obeyed ;  and  at  other  times 
the  elders  of  villages  or  tribes  are  the 
authorities  looked  up  to  for  dispensing 
justice  and  maintaining  good  order. 

The  Abazecks  occupy  the  southern 
face  of  the  mounudn^us  chain  over- 
hanging the  plain  of  Afingrelia,  and  a 
portion  of  the  sea-coast  to  the  south- 
ward of  Gagra,  as  far  as  Anakria. 
Though  of  the  same  race  as  the  Cir- 
cassians, they  have  always  been  at 
variance  with  them,  and  thus  weaken- 
ed the  resistance  which,  conjointly, 
they  might  have  opposed  to  a  foreign 
invader.  The  loss  has  principaUy 
fallen  upon  the  Abazecks,  who,  in 
consequence  of  the  more  easy  access 
obtained  to  their  country  through  the 
plains  of  Mingrelia,  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  subdued  by  the  Rus- 
sians. These  have  so  &r  obtained 
possession  of  the  low  countries,  that 
resistance  there  has  ceased;  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  still  maintain  their 
love  of  independence  having  retired 
to  the  rugged  clefts  of  the  more  inac- 
cessible mountains. 

There  remains  to  notice  the  greater 
and  lesser  Kabardas,  which  are  com- 
paratively level  districts ;  the  former 
lying  on  the  northern  slope  or  foot  of 
the  mountains,  bet^en  the  upper 
pari  of  the  rivers  Terek  and  Kouban ; 
the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  Uie 
former  river.  In  these  districts  also, 
the  nature  of  the  ground  has  been  fatal 
to  the  independence  of  its  inhabitants, 
aud  the  Kabardas  have  to  a  certain 
extent,  been  reduced  to  submission  bj 
Russia.  Yet  that  this  submission  is 
neither  voluntary  nor  perfect,  may  be 
inferr^  from  the  frequent  and  suc- 
cessful inroads  made  by  the  Circas- 
sians in  that  quarter,  and  certainly  not 
resisted  by  the  Kabardians,  upon  the 
inhabitants,  Cossacks,  and  others,  who 
have  been  located  by  Russia  on  the 
line ;  and  from  the  fact,  that  the  post 
from  Teflis  to  Southern  Russia,  which 
goes  by  the  route  of  Vladicaucase, 
and  passes  through  the  lesser  Kabarda, 
is  never  permitted  to  travel  without  a 
detachment  of  infantry  and  guns, 
with  lighted  matches,  ready  to  repel  at- 
tack. 

The  amount  of  peculation  of  the 
Caucasus,  that  is,  the  mountain  tribes, 
ezcludin|[  the  Georgian  provmoes,  has 
been  vmnousl j  statedt  yet  by  nose 
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who  have  venluMd  to  do  so  «upon  mif- 
ficient  grounds.  By  Russians  and 
Hussian  writers  the  number  is  under- 
rtated  upon  principlet  at  little  more 
than  a  million  in  all ;  while  the  €ir- 
oassians  themselves,  from  opposite 
motives,  probably  overstep  the  mark, 
when  they  assert  the  aggregate  to 
amount  to  four  millioDs.  There  ap- 
pear  to  be  grounds  for  believing  that 
they  really  exceed  three  millions, 
but  fall  short  of  four.  Of  these  the 
Circassians  and  Abazecks  are  es- 
timated to  amount  to  more  than  one 
and  a-half  millions.  The  Lesghees 
and  tribes  to  the  eastward  of  Vladi- 
oaucase,  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt  to 
reckon,  for  of  them  even  less  is 
Imown;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  tribes  in 
•ubjection  to  Russia,  does  not  greatly 
exceed  balf-o-million  \  and  thus  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  there  exists  a  popu* 
lation  of  nearly  three  millions,  not 
(Hily  unsubjected  by,  but  imbued 
with  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to- 
wards Russia,  and  in  possession  of  the 
most  inaccessible  part  of  the  Cau- 
casian Isthmus. 

To  the  acquisition  of  this  region 
and  the  subjugation  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  Russian  CroVernment,  from  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  until  the  pre* 
sent  moment,  has  n^ver  ceased  to  turn 
its  anxious  attention  ;  and  for  the  last 
forty  years  and  more,  in  particular, 
has  devoted  to  this  object  a  very  larse 
portion  of  the  military  resources  of  the 
empire.  But  since  the  annexation  of 
Qeorgia  to  its  dominions,  in  1800, 
and  the  occupation  of  Derbent,  B^k6, 
and  Sheerwan,  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  of  Mingrelia,  which  submitted  in 
1803,  the  Russian  arms  have  made 
little  real  progress.  In  almost  every 
instance,  possession  is,  confined  to  a 
circle  witliin  the  range  of  their  cannon, 
Mid  even  the  great  road  from  Teflis 
to  Vladicaucase,  which  they  acquired 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Ossetinians,  is 
held  to  be  unsafe  for  any  passengers 
without  a  guard  of  Cossacks. 

The  political  state  of  the  Caucasian 
isthmus,  and  the  country  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  may  thus  be 
i^ortly  stated.  The  comparatively 
plain  .  or  accessible  country,  to  the 
south,  comprehending  Mingrelia,  Im- 
mcretia,  Georgia,  Shekee  and  Sheer- 
wan,  which  d(^  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
include  any  portion  of  the  Caucasian 
range,  is  in  submission  to  Russia — not 
wUSng^  however,  as  is  proved  Xaj  tbe 


late  bold,  thoi^  unsacoeBalVil  ooo- 
spiracy  in  Georgia.  On  the  north 
side,  in  like  manner,  the  level  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Terelc,  of  the  Ka- 
bardas,  and  on  the  rights  or  north 
bank  of  the  Kouban,  has  been  partiaUy 
subdued ;  and  the  military  line  of 
Russia  stretches  along  the  latter  river, 
and  crosses  the  greater  Kabarda  to 
the  former  stream.  On  the  eastern 
face  of  the  mountains,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  set, 
some  progress  has  been  made  (as  we 
have  said  above)  towards  ocoupatioD 
by  Russia,  her  success  being  chiefly 
due  to  her  possession  of  the  coast  and 
the  vipinity  of  Teflis,  and  h«r  military 
depots.  ^ 

In  the  central  division  of  the  chain, 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  Vladicaucase 
road  is  inhabited  oy  the  Ossetinians, 
who  are  in  submission  to  Russia,  and 
who  are  understood  to  number  aboat 
80,000  families. 

This -completes  the  list  of  Russian 
acquisitious  in  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
whole  mountainous  district,  extending 
from  the  line  of  the  Vladicaucase 
road  eastward,  to  the  Russian  posts  in 
Daghistan,  comprehending  the  greater 

Sart  of  the  Lesghee  country,  that  of 
Lhist,  of  the  Tchechenses,  Suidjees, 
&c.,  still  unsubdued.  And  on  the 
west,  all  that  is  contained  between  the 
OssetiDian  line  and  the  Black  Sea, 
stretching  north  to  the  Koiiban,  and 
includinK»  on  the  south,  the  central 
range  of  Caucasus,  with  part  of  its 
southern  face,  remains  hitherto  inde- 
pendent, embraclug  the  whole  Circas- 
sian tribes,  with  those  oi  the  Aba- 
zecks who  have  yet  maintained  their 
freedom.  These  large  portions  of 
the  country  have  hitherto  sucoessluUy 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Ruaoa  for 
their  subjugation.  On  Circassia,  in- 
deed, the  part  more  particularly  under 
notice,  and  for  the  conquest  of  whidi 
the  greatest  exertions  have  been  made 
she  has  scarcely  made  a  visible  io^ 
pression  ;  for  though  she  has  succeed- 
ed in  planting  some  insulated  posts 
along  the  coast,  the  garrisons  pf  which 
are  actually  in  a  constant  state  of 
siege,  and  must  be  supplied  by  sea, 
the  true  Russian  boundary  is  at  this 
day  the  same  as  it  was  half  a  oentory 
ago— namely,  the  Koulmn  river,  and 
the  line  oi  ihe  TohemomorBki  Cob-' 
•acks. 

Nor  has  this  ill  suocen  been  ooet* 
«med  liy  any  iiJ«jiidyd  eoosMnj  of 
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military  resources,  for  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus  has  at  all  times  been 
large  and  well  appointed.  The  force 
established  on  this  frontier  by  Prince 
Potemkin  amounted  to  nearly  sixty 
thousand  men.  In  1792,  the  Tcherno- 
•  morski  Cossacks  were  removed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  those  of 
the  Kouban,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  watching  and  checkiue  the  inroads 
of  the  Circassians;  and  their  effective 
force  was  lately  rated  at  50,000 
men.* 

In  the  years  1821-2,  the  army  un- 
der command  of  General  Yermoloff 
-was  reputed  to  amount  to  80^000  men ; 
but  this  included  all  the  troops  on 
both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  as  far 
asAstrakan;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  did  not  include  the  Cossack  and 
Tartar  cavalry  of  the  line.  A  state- 
ment considered  as  authentic,  and  but 
lately  published,  sets  down  the  army 
of  the  Caucasus  at  seventy-seven  bat- 
talions, besides  the  cavalry  of  the 
line ;  and  this  is  quite  independent  of 
bodies  of  troops  sent  thither  for  spe- 
cialpurposes, which  frequently  amount 
to  9^000  or  30^000  men.  Within 
these  few  months  we  have  heard  of  a 
muster  of  60,000  men,  in  Southern 
Boasia,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
finrce,  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelm- 
ing the  devoted  Circassians;  and 
these,  no  doubt,  will  be  supported,  if 
required,  by  the  troops  collected  for 
the  imperial  reviews  at  Vosnesensk. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  have  been 
the  fruits  of  this  unceasingly  sustained 
wai^fare,  conducted  by  the  best  gene- 
rals of  the  empire,  provided  with  re- 
sources so  ample,  and  waged  against 
this  assemblage  of  rude  moiuntaineers, 
unpo'^sessed  of  any  means  of  resis- 
tance save  those  which  are  furnished 
by  their  own  fortitude  and  ingenuity. 
The  few  expeditions  attempted  into 
&e  heart  of  their  xxnintry  have  proved 
dgnal  failures ;  and  the  number  and 
extent  of  the  Russian  acquisitions 
amounts  to  eight  insulated  posts,  con- 
structed along^  a  coast  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  m  length,  in  which  the 
garrisons,  shut  up  within  their  walls, 
dare  not  stir  beyond  them,  without 
the  risk  of  being  picked  off  by  the 
CJircassians,   wl:^  continually  watch 


their  movements  and  cut  off  snuill 
parties,  so  that  neither  ^xkk),  water, 
nor  forage  can  be  obtained  without  a 
skirmish  and  Ipss.  The  description 
given  of  these  posts  by  Captain  spen- 
cer, and  other  eye-witnesses  on  whom 
we  can  implicitly  rely,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  warfare,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  Russian  acquisitions 
in  Circaseia. 

The  cost  of  these  barren  acquire- 
ments of  the  Russian  empire,  in  blood 
and  treasure,  is  scarcely  to  be  calcu- 
lated, but  a  few  facts  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  it.  It  is  admitted 
Uiat,  between  disease  and  the  sword  <^ 
the  enemy,  the  army  of  the  Caucasus 
requires  to  be  renewed  once  in  every 
four  or  five  years.  8o  that,  taking  the 
standing  force  ^d  special  expeditions 
together,  at  an  average  m  80,000 
men,  the  annual  loss  may  be  estimated 
at  about  15,000  men— a  figure  which 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  at  all  too  high. 
This,  in  forty  years,  wouldgive  a  loss 
on  this  account  alone  of  60i0,000  mea 
and  officers.  The  expense  of  mam- 
taining  such  an  army,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances large,must  here  be  incalcu- 
lably increased,where  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  them  with  all  the  pecessaries 
and  munitions  of  war  from  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Russia,  at  a  prodi- 
gious cost  in  carriage  as  well  as  loss 
of  materiel ;  where,  thouffh  surround- 
ed by  abundance,  even  me  very  hay 
which  feeds  their  horses  at  the  posts 
and  camps  on  the  coast,  must  be  sent 
them  by  sea.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
enormous  loss  in  horses  and  cattleu 
expended  in  these  operations,  we  shall 
have  some  pprounds  for  comprehend- 
ing the  dram  occasioned  by  the  Cir- 
cassian war  on  the  resources  of  the 
empire.  It  is  said  by  some,  indeed, 
that  the  Government  does  not  feel 
this  drain,  because  the  men  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  among  those 
who  have  been  already  doomed  to 
destruction — the  discontented — ^the  in- 
subordinate—the suspected — and  the 
Poles,  who  are  sent  here  to  die ;  and 
that  they  are  supported  by  the  south- 
ern provinces  hi  a  manner  not  felt  by 
the  revenue.  But  were  this  altosether 
the  case,  which  it  cannot  be,  for  the 
stores  and  horses,  and  much  of  the 


*  Mr.  Spencer  says  their  effective  foree  has  been  reduced  by  disease  and  by  the 
sword  to  u,000  fighting  mea.  They  have  been  reduced,  bat  that  number  mn^  osly 
apply  to  the  force  in  tear  of  doty. 
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pay,  must  come  from  tbe  imperial 
twswry — it  would  not  lie,  aud  has 
XK>t  bet'Dt  the  leas  a  drain. 

But  we  shall  accompany  Captain 
Spencer  in  his  voyage  to  the  coast, 
and  shortly  describe  these  Russian 
posts.  The  first  of  these  which  the 
aquadron  reached  after  leaving  Kertch, 
was  Anapa,  the  earliest  of  uie.  Rus- 
sian possessions,  which,  after  various 
captures  and  recaptures,  was  at 
lengthy  treacherously  delivered  up  to 
them  }iy  its  Turkiih  ^vemor,  in  the 
ir«ar  1828,  after  a  vigorous  defence 
by  its  Circasaian  earrison.  Tte 
fiurtress  had  been  built  upon  the  ruins 
•fan  old  Genoese  structtire,  by  the 
Turks,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
0itablish  a  post  there  for  the  protee* 
tion  of  their  conimierce  with  the  Cir* 
eassians,  which  was  endangered  by 
the  attacks  of  the  neighboring  pre- 
datory Tartars.  It  is  situated  on  a  high 
cliff,  the  west  and  s«uth  faces  being 
•a  the  verge  of  the  precipice^  while 
tie  north  and  eastern  ones  \ook  to- 
wards the  plain.  In  form  it  is  a 
pwrallelo^m,  with  corner  bastions 
rather  ruinous,  and  it  mounts  80  pieces 
of  cannon.  At  the  time  in  question 
tiie  garrison  consisted  of  1200  men, 
of  whom  100  were  Cossack  cavalry. 
The  town  was  a  mere  mass  of  huts ; 
ttie  anchorage  is  exposed  and  insecure, 
and  the  water  shallow.  In  spile  of 
tlie  extent  of  military  preparations  in 
te  country,  such  was  the  vigilant 
koatility  of  the  Circassians,  that  no 
egress  from  the  fort  was  safe  without 
ftrong  escorts.  Circassian  scouts  were 
seen  stationed  on  a  lofty  barrow,  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  fortress,  who 
signalized  all  movements  to  others  in 
their  rear ;  and  their  douU,  or  hamlets, 
were  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles 
distant,  beyond  the  nearest  heights* 
"^The  heights  around  the  fortress  of 
Anapa,"  says  Captain  Spencer,  who, 
it  appears,  was  not  permitted  to  land 
here,  **  being  in  possession  of  the  hos- 
tile  tribes  of  ue  Cauoasus^  were 
.covered  with  armed  men,  who  seemed 
much  amazed  at  the  appearance  of 
our  little  fleet,  and  probably  mistook 
the  sailors  and  passengers  for  soldiers, 
as  horsemen  were  seen  galloping  in 
every  direction,  as  if  to  alarm  the 
inhabitants.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever,  they  disappeared,  leaving  none 
behind  save  a  few  solitary  sentiiu^ 
on  the  most  prominent  situations,  evi* 
dently  for  the  purpose  of  watching 
our  movements.     1  founds  however^ 


by  the  aid  of  a  powerfid  gkae^  te 
the  dense  forests  on  the  shore  and  tk 
sides  of  the  hills  were  filled  witk 
armed  men ;  no  doubt  with  the  iDten- 
tion  of  giving  us  a  warm  roceptioo,if 
we  extended  our  visit  beyond  ti« 
walls  of  the  fortress."  It  was  under, 
stood  that  the  garrison  was  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  dispirited  by  sevent 
late  se^rere  leverses. 

Soujouk  Kalet  about  thirty  mils 
south-east  of  Anapa,  is  by  the  B» 
sians  reckoned  another,  and  the  not 
in  succession,  of  the  posts  in  oocuM> 
tion  by  them ;  we  shall  see  herealter 
with  what  justice.  The  fiae  bay  tf 
Soujouk  Kale,  which,  little  more  thu 
a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  enaodi 
to  a  considerable  size  bebiod,  tSfxh 
safe  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  tis. 
Though  somewhat  exposed  towotedy 
winds,  it  appears  to  be  the  beA  lw> 
bor  on  this  coast  of  the  Black  Bm^ 
and  it  opens  inland  to  an  exteoave 
valley,  thickly  inhabited  and  well  co^ 
tivated,  which  oommnnicatifa  will 
several  other  glens  that  ran  far  ini» 
the  Caucasiaii  chain.  The  fbrt,  it 
this  time  a  total  ruin,  is  situated  oi 
the  north  point  of  the  eatrance  to  tie 
bay,  and,  like  Anapa,  had  onoebesi 
a  Turkish  establishment,  the  ereoMB 
of  which  hf^d  been  permitted  by  t 
Circassiaa  chief  for.  comnercialp^ 
poses.  It  had  more  than  once  bett 
defended  by  a  Circassian  force, Jroa 
the  attacks  of  Russia ;  but  diaga^wii 
Captain Speooer  tells  us, not flWT^ 
the  cowardice  and  ill  conduct  of  ttir 
allies,  but  also  by  the  frequent  w^ 
ducticm  of  the  plague  by  Uiem,  »e 
Circassians  drove  them  out  and  coo- 
pletely  demolished  thehr  fort  A  !»<>• 
sition  had  been  taken  up  bv  the  wa- 
sian  General  WUliamecnoi  wiiban 
army  of  15,000  men,  and  t^ 
pieces  of  cannon,  only  ^^^  „ 
hefere  the  3quadr&n'$  arrival,  nSitx^ 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  aw 
Circassians,  and  a  heavy  loss  w  ni»t 
but  abandoning  the  ruinsof  tie  iw 
ish  fort,  the  army  had  intreached  \m 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  valley  or  »• 
Doha  on  the  south  side  of  the  wf» 
while  a  squadron,  consistiogof  « iwg 
firigate,  two  corvettes, two  bnp*?* 
a  cutter,  commanded  by  Adffl«« 
Palinolt^,  lay  at  anchor  in  wf, »»L 

At  the  time  of  the  Counts  w 
there  were  but  4000  men  in  ^^^^ 
rest  being  absent  in  detadiineB»  "g 

a  system  <i<^^'^''^^Z^ 
hereaHei  deacribe;  buttw  ■»« 
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which  was  tndtoRted  by  the  ookimDs 
'Of  smoke  which  still  arose  trom  the 
baroing  villages  of  the  inhabitants  in 
flight  oi'  the  camp.  1'he  intreiichfnent 
and  its  subsidiary  posts  were  envel- 
ic^d  by  the  Cireasiaans,  who  ha- 
nssed  the  troops  by  continual  alarms. 
Several  hundred  men  bad  already 
pcriskicd  in  these  skirmishes,  and  a 
severe  loss  had  been  sustained  by  one 
andden  attacic,  while  on  the  march 
€rom  the  Russian  fort  of  Abyn,'  to 
another  called  Nichola3refsky.  The 
«nemy  were  always  found  present,  but 
never  tangible,  and  the  Russians  were 
thos  entirely  confined  to  their  posi- 
tions where  their  sentries  were  oAen 
^lot  on  the  walls  without  being  able 
to  see  an  enemy.  Not  a  movement 
could  be  undertaken,  even  in  sight  of 
the  lines,  except  in  force  and  with 
artillery.  Yet,wiih  their  army,  besides 
te  complement  of  officers,  there  were 
a  number  of  volunteers  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  even  of  the  Imperial  Guard ; 
and  Captain  Spencer  gives  an  animat- 
ed account  «>f  the  brilliant  scene  which 
the  camp  alforded. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Soujouk  KaU 
In  July.  Before  the  end  of  October, 
we  know  from  other  sources  than  the 
meagre  note  in  Captain  Spencer's 
book,  vol.  ii.  page  266,  that  the  place 
was'  abandoned  !  Stores  and  provi- 
sions had  failed,  sickness  raged,  the 
murderous  attacks  of  the  Circassians 
were  unremitting ;  and  Williameenof 
came  to  the  determination  of  with- 
drawing bis  troops.  In  his  retreat  to 
-the  lu>uban,  be  was  harassed  by 
large  bodies  of  the  mountaineers. 
His  losses  were  immense ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  obtainable  accounts  of 
the  result,  a  very  small  portion  of  his 
force  ever  reached  the  Ruftdan  line. 
The  entrenchments  were  destroyed, 
and  not  a  Rus8ian  soidier  nor  stifect 
remained  in  the  bay  in  (he  November 
follomng.  This  is  what  the  Russian 
Ckyvernment  calls  possession  ofa  coun- 
try—occupation  ! 

Gbelen^k,  tbe  third  port  in  suc- 
cession, claimed  by  Russia,  is  only 
sixteen  miles  distant  from  Soujouk 
Kal^.  The  bay  is  smaller  than  the 
last.  Captain  Spencer  compares  it  in 
fldlape  to  an  oyster-shell*  and  is  high  in 
commendation  not  only  of  its  beauty, 
tat  its  excellence  as  affording  safe  and 
«ood  anehorage.  In  this  particular, 
however,  other  authoritieB  aiflfer  from 
liim,  asserting  that  it  is  less  secure 
tdMui  the  tey  of  Soujouk  Kal6,  from 


the -abrupt  shelving  of  its  bottom,, 
while  it  is  equally  open  to  westerly 
gales.  Nevertheless,  the  Russians  have 
made  it  their  chief  and  permanent 
naval  station  on  this  coast.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  country  of  exquisite 
beauty.  An  attempt  was  lirst  made, 
it  appears,  to  colonize  the  shores  of 
this  bay;  but  that  being  found  im- 
practicable, a  simple  intrenchment  of 
earth  and  palisades  was  thrown  up 
breast  high,  embracing  three  sides  of 
a  square,  the  third  being  leA  open  to 
the  sea  and  defended  by  gun- boats. 
This  with  its  eight  guns  serves  to  pro- 
tect  the  garrison,  consisting  ot  two 
weak  battalions,  who,  though  Captain 
Spencer  does  not  particularly  say  so, 
we  know  from  other  sources,  were 
suffering  much  from  sickness.  The 
quarters  of  the  men  were  wretched 
wooden  cabins,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  magazine  for  stores;  so  that  the  sadks 
of  grain  were  disposed  in  heaps,  and 
thatched  over  as  a  defence  against  the 
weather.  Like  Soujouk  Kale,  thfa 
position  was  beset  by  the  CircassianSi 
who  held  the  garrison  pent  up ;  and 
only  the  day  preceding  that  of  the 
squadron's  arrival,  a  detachment  sent 
out  for  some  purpose  had  returned 
with  a  loss  of  two  officers  and  many 
men.  So  completely  were  comniuni- 
cations  with  the  neighborhood  cut 
off,  that  intelligence  could  not  be  pro- 
cured from  Pchad,  a  place  only  twelve 
miles  distant  along  tne  coast. 

From  Ghelenjeek  to  Ga«;ra,  a  dis- 
tance of  160  miles,  there  is  not  one 
spot  occupied  by  Russia,  or  by  any 
foreign  power.  A  descent  was  at- 
tempted in  1833,  in  the  small  bay  of 
Tuap,  with  two  battalions,  four  ships 
of  war^  and  some  transports ;  but  they 
were  beaten  off  by  the  murderous  fire 
of  the  Circassians  who  immediatdy 
assembled  iti  numbers  at  the  spot. 
At  the  defile  of  Gagra«  the  mountains 
close  down  upon  the  sea  so  as  to  leave 
but  a  narrow  beach, which  is  occupied 
by  a  quadrangular  fort,  three  sides  of 
which  belong  to  a  very  ancient  ruin. 
The  third,  or  sea  face,  is  formed  of 
fascines,  and  mounted  with  six  guns. 
There   are  also  guns  at  the  angles^ 

E laced  to  infilade  the  walls,  so  that  it 
as  about  twenty  cannon  in  all,  with  a 
^rrison,  at  that  time,  of  700  men. 
The  fort  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  dark 
gorge  in  the  secondary  mountains, 
wb^h  is  closed  behind  by  a  stupen- 
dous peak  of  the  highest  chain ;  and  it 
is  80  compl«tely  commanded  by  the 
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neighboring  heightsi  that  mea  are 
not  uofrequentiy  killed  or  wounded 
within  the  walls,  and  even  in  the  hos- 
pital, by  the  fire  of  theCircassians  who 
occupy  them.  Gagra  is  a  noost  un- 
healthy station,  fevers  andd3rsenterie8 
carrying  off  great  numbers,  and  keep- 
ing the  hospital  always  crowded :  of 
eighteen  officers,  eight  had  died  in  the 
preceding  ten  months,  and  between 
weakness  and  the  fierce  attaclcs  of 
their  enemies,  the  garrison  was  some- 
times unable  to  fetch  fresh  water  from 
the  gorge  behind,  to  ekeout  the  scanty 
supply  which  was  to  be  had  nearer  at 
hand.  Seven  soldiers,  who  had  strayed 
to  a  little  distance  on  the  day  preceding 
that  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron, 
had  been  taken  or  killed.  This  is  the 
last  fort  on  the  scene  of  actual  and 
constant  warfare,  as  here  terminates 
the  Circassian  coast,  strictly  so  called, 
and  that  of  the  Abazecks  commences. 

The  first  station  on  this  coast  is 
Pitzunda,  a  small  fort  without  cannon, 
and  garrisoned  with  120  men,  about 
a  mile  inland  from  a  small  bay,  and 
surrounded  by  a  lovely  and  romantic 
country.  At  Bombori,  eleven  miles 
further,  there  is  a  redoubt  of  two  guns 
and  sixty  men  upon  the  shore ;  and 
two  miles  inland,  a  fort  with  a  ^rri- 
son  of  600  men,  which  maintains  a 
small  traffic  with  the  neighboring  in- 
habitants. But  there  is  little  confi- 
dence on  either  side.  The  mountain- 
eers make  inroads  occasionally,  and  in 
1834,  they  destroyed  the  village  and 
carried  off  many  prisoners  from  under 
the  very  guns  of  the  fort. 

Secboom  (or  Souchoom)  Kal6j  is  a 
dilapidated  fort  with  a  garrison  of 
400  men,  and  mounted  with  several 
cannon,  situated  upon  an  open  and  in- 
secure bay,  which  is  liable  to  vk>lent 
fi(}ualls  of  wind  from  the  high  land  be- 
hmd.  Communications  with  the  sur- 
rounding country  were  quite  unsafe 
without  a  strong  escort.  Soldiers  go- 
ing to  the  smallest  distance  beyond 
the  walls  were  daily  shot  by  the  Cir- 
cassians or  Abazecks  lying  in  ambush 
around ;  and  but  a  few  days  before-the 
arrival  of  the  squadron,  a  party  of 
fifty  men  escorting  a  prisoner  of  state, 
was  attacked  and  routed  with  the  loss 
of  half  its  number  and  two  officer*. 
This  is  the  last  post  in  Abazia.  The 
whole  of  them  are  most  unhealthy,aQd 
the  garri8ons,subjected  to  great  priva* 
tions,  were  sickly  and  desponding  in 
the  extreme. 

At  Anakria,  to  the  looth  of  So. 


ohoero  Kal^  the  proWoee  of  Miogrdfe 
commences,  exhibiting  an  exteosHe 
plam  covered  apparently  with  innpe- 
netrable  forests,  but,  when  the  scpeen 
which  these  present  towards  the  cent 
is  passed,  found  in  reality  to  be  finely 
varied  with  excellent  cultivation,  aai 
thickly  inhabited.  The  const  ts  rea- 
dered  sickly  by  the  swamps  creaiBi 
by  the  overflow  of  rivers  and  stream^ 
whose  course  towards  the  sea  is  im- 
pelled by  bars  of  sand.  The  militaiy 
posts  of  Russia  being  generally  siis- 
ated  at  the  mouths  of  these  rivers,  are 
all  dreadfiiUy  unhealthy,and  their  gar* 
riiM>n8,a8  has  been  seen,8uffer  eoormooi 
loss.  This  district,  however,  bdog 
beyond  the  line  to  which  our  sketch 
more  particularly  refers,  we  shaU  hese 
terminate  it  and  return  to  Captain 
Spencer's  observations. 
The  voyage  was  continued  southwaii 
to  RedoubtKale,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Phasis,when  a  change  oi  weather  inda- 
ced  theGovernor-G^ieralaDd  his  party 
to  shape  their  course  lu^hward  agaia. 
During  its  whole  cruise  from  Anapa 
to  this  point,  the 'squadron  had  kept  so 
close  in-shore  as  to  enable  those  m 
board  to  dislingush  the  minutest  fe^ 
tures  of  the  landscape,  and  occaaioa* 
ally  to  fecetve  a  hint  from  the  bodifli 
on  the  beach,  in  the  shape  ot  a  boUet, 
that  they  hod  approached  nK>re  than 
prudently  near.The  scenery  is  describ- 
ed as  combining  everf  thing  inEiagki- 
able  of  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  gnmd. 
Not  a  sterile  spot  was  to  be  seen.  All 
was  rich  pasturage,  and  roagnificeat 
wood  intermingled  with  tracts  of  oA- 
tivation  rising  lo  tho  tops  of  the  high- 
est hilts.  DauU,  or  hamlels  and  vil- 
lages,  were  scattered  thickly  all  over 
the  country,  and  as  they  approached 
the  mouths  of  the  valleys^bodiesof  am 
wore  seen  hastily  assembling  oo  the 
beach,  to  receive  the  strangen;  if 
friends,  or  to  oppose  them  if  enenuoi. 
In  several  places,  and  particularly  at 
Pchad,  the  masts  of  many  vessek  worn 
observed,  rising  above  the  banks  ef 
creeks  and  streams,  into  which  they 
had  been  dragged  across  the  bars  at 
their  mouths,  out  of  danger's  way,  aad 
there  they  lay  in  deep  water,  pardy 
concealed  behind  heaps  of  cut  wood 
cnrbuiriies.  Tliey  were  chiefly  Turkirii 
boats  from  Anatcdia,  which  trade  wi^ 
this  coast  fa  salt,  amoKmitioOt  aiii 
some  other  nece88aries,^in  spite  oif  te 
Russian  cruisers. 

The  inferenoe  drawn  br  Captain 
Spencer  and  otheia  fiom  aU  thef  WW 
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and   heard   during   this   expedition, 
amounted  to  this, — that  the  country  is 
populous,  very  fertile,  and  abounmng 
not  only  in  the  means  of  maintaining 
liib,  but  in  valuable  produce,  such  as 
com,  cattle,  fruits,  &c. ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants,  so  far  from  being  barba- 
rous and  irreclaimable  savages,  are  in 
reality  an  industrious  people,  disposed 
to  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  other  nations ;  possessed  of  many 
virtues,  and  perfectly  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment; that,  like  many  other  moun- 
taineers, they  have  imbibed  a  taste  for 
plunder,  particularly  of  theirlowland 
neighbors,  and,  jealous  of  their  li- 
berty, they  defend  it  when  attacked 
with  fierceness ;  but  that  the  spirit  of 
implacable  hatred  and  insatiable  re- 
venge which  they  have  evinced  to- 
wards the  Russians,  has  been  provok- 
ed by  a  course  of  aggression  and  in- 
jury, which  has  necessarily  tended  to 
exasperate  all  their  evil  propensities, 
while  it  must  gradually  weaken  every 
better  feeling. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  imagined 
more  atrocious,  or  worse  calculated  to 
promote  the  views  professed  b^  Russia, 
than  its  conduct  towards  this  people 
during  the  long  period  of  its  attempts 
to  force  its  yoke  upon  their  unwilhng 
necks  ;  and  the  cold  and  well-weighed 
project  9f  extermination  which  has  of 
fate  been  seriously  proposed,and  is  now 
in  process  of  execution,  forms  a  con- 
sistent terrhination  to  a  forty  years' 
wnr  of  fire  and  sword,  of  murder  and 
desolation  ;  and  deserves  to  be  held  up 
to  the  world  as  an  admirable  specimen 
of  the  means  by  which  that  parental 
^vernment  would  attach  the  nations 
over  which  she  seeks  to  extend  her 
sway,  as  well  as  of  the  blessings  they 
would  be  likely  to  enjoy  under  such 
protection. 

When  experience  had  convinced 
the  Russian  cabinet  that  Circassia  was 
not  to  be  subdued  so  long  as  her  sons 
could  procure  arms  and  ammunition 
to  use  in  her  defence,  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
sources  which  had  titherto  supplied 
them  with  these.  A  blockade  or  the 
3oast  was  therefore  formed,  and  orders 
pvere  issued  to  intercept  all  vessels 
radJng  to  the  Circassian  coast,  not 
ynly  in  munitions  of  war,  but  in  other 
lecessaries,  especially  salt;  for  this 
irticle  being  chiefly  imported,  its  ex- 
fluBion  was  expected,  as  in  fad  it  did 
»rove,  to  be  a  very severejMrivatioQto the 
▼oxm  xui  o6 


Circassians.  The  vessels  employed  in 
this  trade  beine  chiefly  Turkish  boau 
from  Trebizond,  the  owners  of  which 
were  too  poor  or  insignificant  lo  hope 
for  attention  to  their  complaints  in  case 
of  capture,  and  the  Porte  being  too 
much  in  dread  of  Russia  to  make  a 
demand  for  satisfaction,  or  too  little 
interested  in  the  trade  to  think  of 
questioning  her  right  to  maintain  such 
a  blockade,  the  captures  made  no  stir* 
while  those  vessels  which  were  sue* 
cessful  repaid  their  owners  well  for  all 
risks,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the 
Circassians.  The  Russian  cruisers 
appointed  to  this  service  found  it  irk- 
some and  dangerous,— the  small  boats 
eluded  their  slow  and  clumsy  grasp, — 
some  of  the  men-of-war  were  wrecked 
in  attempting  to  catch  and  capture 
them, — and  at  last,  especially  in  winter 
time,  they  retired  into  harbor,  leav- 
ing the  sea  open  for  the  more  skilful 
and  adventurous  Greeks  and  Turks 
who  were  engaged  in  the  trade,  so 
that  Circassia  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied. It  was  remarked,  that  during 
the  whole  voyage  of  this  squadron, 
though  in  the  heigfit  of  summer,  not  a 
single  Russian  cruiser  was  met  or  seen 
at  sea.  The  resistance  of  the  Circas- 
sians was  undiminished,  and  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  blockade 
by  sea  was  a  failure.  What  then  was 
to  be  done?  Bvery  body  admitted  that 
an  efficient  blockade  was.indispensable, 
for  that  while  arms,  ammunition,  and 
salt  found  their  way  into  the  country, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  contest ; 
on  the  other  band,  deprived  of  these, 
it  was  iudged  that  they  must  be  forced 
into  suomission,— -yet  how  was  this  ex- 
clusion to  be  effected  1 

In  this  dilemma,  two  plans  were  pro- 
posed to  the  Emperor  by  two  opposite 
parlies,  one  of  a  mild,  the  other  of  a 
very  opposite  character.  The  former 
partv,  lamenting  the  enormous  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  empire, 
and  referring  to  long  experience  in 
support  of  their  opinion  that  conquest 
by  force  was  hopeless,  counselled  mea- 
sures of  conciliation,  and  a  renewal  of 
former  (though  at  those  times  ineffec- 
tual) attempts  at  establishing  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  country,  jn  or* 
der  to  humanize  the  Circassians. — 
They  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  block- 
ade and  the  exclusion  or  foreign  in- 
terference ;  for  their  object,  like  that  of 
the  other  parties,  was  not  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Circassians,  so  much  as 
their  aubjugation  and  the  aggrandisi. 
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ment  of  Russia.  They  therefore  pro- 
posed  the  maintenance  of  some  forts 
on  the  coast,  but  in  other  respects 
suggested  mild  rheasures,  a  free  be- 
stowal of  favors  and  benefits,  with 
the  further  temptation  of  honors  and 
personal  advantages  to  individuals ;  all 
of  which  they  conceived  might  in  time 
reconcile  these  mountaineers  to  regard 
Russia  as  their  sovereign  and  supe- 
rior. To  this  party  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  Count  Woronzoff  ad- 
hered, and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
that  amiable  nobleman  was  inclined  to 
the  most  humane  measures. 

The  proposals  of  the  other  party, 
on  the  contrary,  were  conceived  m  the 
spirit  of  the  most  uncompromising  se- 
verity, and  breathed  nothing  but  fire 
and  sword.  At  the  head  ol  this  was 
General  Williameenoffi  who  gave  in  a 
plan  by  which  he  pled^^ed  himself  to 
reduce  the  whole  of  Circassia  within 
seven  years,  provided  the  means  he 
required  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
His  project  was  as  follows.  An  ef- 
fectual land  blockade  was  to  be  estab- 
lished alpng  the  coast,  by  means  of  a 
line  of  posts  strongly  garrisoned,  and 
connected  by  a  military  road.  For 
this  blockade  service  ten  complete  bat- 
talions were  required,  with  a  squadron 
of  two  steam-boats,  and  transports 
provided  with  guns  and  stores  to  sup- 
port them.  With  this  force  it  was  in- 
tended to  attack,  scour,  and  occupy 
the  principal  valleys  between  Ghelen- 
jeek  and  Gagra. 

In  the  second  place,  a  certain  dis- 
trict was  to  be  selected,  and  surround- 
ed with  lines  of  forts  in  communica- 
tion with  each  other :  and  when  these 
communications  should  be  complete, 
the  military  force  was  to  be  employed 
in  clearing  the  country  so  inclosed^  by 
fire  and  stoord ;  that  is,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  habitation,  and  the  ex- 
termination or  expulsion  of  every  in- 
habitant. Now,  this  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  truly  Russian  system — root 
and  branch- work,  no  mincing  the  mat- 
ter  here !  For  this  branch  of  the  war- 
fture  the  General  required  a  force  of 
15,000  effective  men,  with  a  suitable 
equipment  of  guns,  stores,  6lc. 

It  IS  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that 
the  last  of  these  two  plans  of  opera- 
tion was  the  one  resolved  upon.  Ac- 
cordingly, somewhat  less  tnan  three 
years  ago  from  the  time  we  write,  the 
General  commenced  work  by  marking 
out  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is 
formed  by  the  river  Kouban,  from 


Olgynsk  to  the  sea,  and  is  about  fifty, 
five  English  miles  in  length.  Another 
runs  from  Olgynsk  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Doha,  in  the  bay  of  Soujouk  Kale, 
a  distance  of  forty-five  miles.  The 
third  runs  from  the  Doha  to  the  rooutli 
of  the  Kouban,  an  extent  of  thirty, 
eight  miles.  According  to  the  scheme, 
these  three  culminating  points  were 
to  be  connected  by  lines  of  posts  from. 
sixteen  to  eighteen  versts  asunder ;  and 
some,  particularly  that  of  Abyn,  on 
the  streani  of  that  name,  thirty-three 
versts  from  01gynsk,and  Nicolayefsky, 
sixteen  further  on,  have  been  coo- 
structed  on  the  base  of  the  triangle.— 
Yet  it  was  on  this  very  line,  between 
Abyn  and  Nicolayefsky,  that  the 
army  suffered  a  heavy  loss,  just  pre- 
vious to  the  visit  of  the  sc[uadroQ ;  aod 
the  result  of  two  campaigns  was,  that 
Williameenoff,  in  spite  of  having  the 
sea  open  behind  him  for  supplies,  was 
forced  to  retreat  from  Soujouk  Kale, 
behind  the  line  of  the  Kouban,  with- 
out having  gained  one  point,  except 
the  establishment  of  Abyn,  which, 
after  his  retreat,  became  an  insulated 
spot,  the  garrison  of  which  was  re- 
duced nearly  to  starvation.  All  this 
was  foreseen  last  year  by  all  unpre- 
judiced persons,  and  that  the  army 
must  always  winter  behind  the  Kou- 
ban leaving  the  new  and  insulated 
posts  to  be  but  so  many  mere  sinks  of 
treasure,  and  tombs  fof  the  Russian 
soldiers,  who  die^'of  sickness  and  star- 
vation— securing  not  a  fool  more 
ground  than  they  can  stand  upon,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  but  for  a  time. 
We  have  already  seen  the  condition 
of  these  garrisons  in  July ;  an  ^i^' 
may  be  formed  of  what  their  suflferings 
and  their  losses  must  have  been  before 
the  winter  terminated.  If  such,  then, 
has  been  the  fate  of  Williameenoff^ 
efforts  at  their  outset  in  the  lower  and 
more  approachable  country,  what  m 
the  Russian  Governmeot  hope  w, 
when  he  shall  find  himself  forced  to 
grapple  with  the  increasing  difficulues 
of  the  higher  and  remoter  regions! 

The  idea  of  subduing  the  Ci^ 
sians  by  means  so  revolting,  or  redu- 
cing them  to  submission  by  privations, 
is,  we  trust  and  believe,  as  vain  as  it 
is  unprincipled.  They  may  be  cxasp^ 
rated  to  greater  excess  of  hatred  m 
revengei  but  experience  has  provej 
that  by  no  force  yet  applied,  are  th^ 
to  be  coerced  or  intimiaated  into  m- 
mission.  The  necessaries  of  \i^  ih^ 
possess,  and  cannot  be 
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thero.  EVeQ  salt  they  will  learn  to 
extract  or  manufacture  from  resources 
within  their  own  reach.  They  al  ready 
manufacture  gun* powder  and  arms, 
and  all  attempts  to  exclude  these  will 
but  sharpen  iheir  ingenuity  to  more 
successful  efforts.  Their  true  and 
strongest  means  of  defence  lie  in  their 
implacable  hatred  to  their  oppressors, 
and  their  own  indomitable  spirit. 

Already,  in  fhct,  have  these  effects 
become  v isiblei  in  their  increased  acti- 
vity, and  the  very  vigorous  measures 
they  have  of  late  had  recourse  to. 
Sensible  of  the  immense  disadvan- 
tages of  disunion,  they  resolved  to 
get  rid  of  them  at  all  sacrifices.  Feuds 
and  family  quarrels  were  buried  in 
oblivion ;  the  claims  of  personal  and 
individual  interest  abandoned ;  and 
every  feeling  or  indulgence  that  in- 
terfered with  the  great  object  of  effec 
tual  resistance  to  their  foes,  was  given 
up  without  a  murmur.  In  the  autumn 
of  18d4)  a  convocation  of  princes  and 
chiefs  of  clans  was  summoned,  a  rare 
event  in  the  history  of  their  country ; 
and  a  confederation  was  entered  into, 
every  member  of  which  bound  himself, 
hj  the  most  sacred  oaths,  to  main- 
tain the  liberty  of  his  country  against 
Russian  aggression  with  his  best  blood. 
Thirteen  tribes  who  have  joined  this 
confederation  are  enumerated  by  Mr. 
Spencer.  At  another  assembly,  held 
io  the  following  year,  expressly  to 
delibejrate  on  the  best  means  of  re- 
sisting their  invaders,  and  preserving 
their  independence,  a  solemn  interdict 
was  placed  on  all  intercourse  with  the 
enemv,  under  pain  of  the  most  signal 
punishment  A  limited  trade  had,  as 
appears,  been  maintained  in  some 
quarters  with  the  Russians,  even  at 
the  worst  of  times,  for  salt  and  a  few 
other  necessaries ;  but  this  was  now 
to  be  abandoned  in  spite  of  all  incon- 
veniences. Even  families  which  had 
received  benefits  from  their  foes,  were 
forced  to  join  the  league ;  and,  ns  a 
proof  of  their  determination,  the  whole 
propert3r  of  an  invalid  who  had  ^one 
for  medical  assistance  was  committed 
to  the  flames.  The  scabbard,  in  short, 
of  that  sword  which  has  so  lone  been 
bared,  is  now  thrown  away,  and  Rus- 
sia has  already  felt,  and  will  feel  still 
more,  the  force  of  hatred  strengthened 
by  desperation. 

Yes — disguise  it  as  she  may,  Rossia 
has  felt,  and  will  deeply  feel  the  long 
sustained  effort  of  so  disastrous  a  war- 


fare.   Though   the  victims  may  be 
those  whom  she  desires  to  get  rid  of 
— though  the  wretched  Poles  be  sent 
in  droves  to  the  Caucasus,  as  to  a 
land  of  forgetful ness  more  hopeless 
than  Siberia  itself, — to  perish  miser- 
ably in  a  vain  attempt  to  rob  others  of 
that  independence  which  they  them- 
selves  have  lost — still    must    Russia 
feel  the  fatal  drain — and  what,  it  will 
doubtless  be  asked,  can  be  the  motive 
of  Russia  for  submitting  to  so  serious 
an  evil — for  continuing  a  game   so 
ruinous  1     What  advantage  could  she 
derive  from  the  whole  range  of  Cau- 
casus were  she  its  undisputed  mistress 
to-morrow  1    It  is  notorious  that  even 
the  trans-Caucasian  provinces,  which 
are  comparatively  tranquil  and  sub- 
missive, so  far  from  adding  to  her 
revenue  or  resources,  are  sources  of 
actual  outlay  and  anxiety ;  and  what 
then  can  she  reasonably  expect  from 
a  country  ten  times  more  inaccessible 
and  unproductive,  and  which    must 
ever  remain  so  to  her,  whether  swept . 
clear  of  inhabitants  by  the  sword  of 
extermination,  or  continuing  to  shelter 
a  remnant  of  hostile  tribes  imbued 
with  inextipguishable  hatred  against 
the  destroyers  of  their  families  and 
kinsmen  ?    Can  it  be,  that  mere  lust 
of  conquest,  or  wounded  pride,  has  re- 
concile her  to  such  heavy  sacrifices 
for  so  valueless  an  acquisition  ?    No 
one  who  has  marked  the  career  of 
Russia,  and  comprehended  her  policy, 
will  for  a  moment  believe  it.    No- 
Russia  must  have  views  beyond  the 
range  of  cursory  observation — ulterior 
objects  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  war- 
rant   the    enormous   outlay  already 
lavished,  and  which  must  still  be  ex-  , 
pended  on  the  conquest  of  this  moun- 
tainous tract.     And  if  other   proof 
than  what  these   efforts   themselves 
afford,  were  required  of  the  existence 
of  such  views,  we  need  but  remember 
the  extreme  disturbance  and  displea- 
sure  betrayed  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, and  expressed  to  Lord  Durham 
on  hearing  the   reports  of  English 
agents  having  been  seen  in  Circassia, 
who  were  said  to  be  encouraging  the 
inhabitants  to   resistance ;   and    the 
sensation  created  in  Russia  by  the 
affair  of  the  Vixen.     Such  views- 
such  motives,  then,  assuredly  do  exist ; 
and  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  it 
must  be  most  important  to  ascertain 
what  they  may  be.    This  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  in  our  next  number. 
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THE  8TOBT  OF  BAB-ET-BUK. 


BAB-ET-Btm,  at  three-and-twcnty 
years  of  age,  found  himself  no  higher 
in  life  than  a  tailor's  journeyman  in 
the  great  city  of  Bagdad.  That  he 
had  made  no  higher  advance  wi\s  hy 
no  means  his  fault.  If  ever  ambition 
burned  in  a  human  heart,  it  was  in 
that  of  Bab-e)r.buk;  his  waking 
thoughts  were  of  sceptres  and  thrones, 
achieved  by  his  own  talents;  his 
dreams  at  ni^ht  were  of  strange  dis- 
coveries of  his  being  the  son  of  some 
mighty  prince  or  sultan,— for  he  had 
read  so  many  stories,  of  which  similar 
incidents  formed  the  staple,  that  he 
had  persuaded  himself  it  was  very 
likely  to  occur  in  his  own  case.  A 
spirit  of  this  aspiring  nature  to  be 
confined  to  the  low  drudgery  of  a 
tailor's  shop  was  something  like 
chaining  an  eagle.  He  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  emancipate  himself,  and 

five  full  scope  to  his  abilities ;  for 
e  felt  within  him  those  proinptings 
of  ambition  which  are  the  proofs,  and 
the  stimulants,  of  the  most  exalted 
genius. 

"Allah  hu!  God  is  great,  and  I 
will  not  remain  a  tailor."  But  while 
thus  giving  utterance  to  bis  secret 
thoughts,  a  qualm  came  across  him. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  haa- 
died  the  needle;  his  workmanship 
was  beyond  all  question  the  best  in 
Bagdad;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  forced  himself  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  the  art  in  which  he 
excelled.  But  the  spurrings  of  am- 
bition were  more  powerful  than  the 
recollections  of  his  youth.  At  one 
time  he  thouf;ht  of  uniting  the  two, 
and  commanding  armies  and  clothing 
them  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was 
a  mixture  of  the  monarch  and  the 
tailor  which  he  left  to  some  western 
potentate  nearer  home.  He  relin- 
quished once  and  for  ever  the  thimble 
and  shears,  and  resolved,  with  the  first 
money  he  should  be  able  to  save  out 
of  his  earnings,  to  purchase  a  sword. 
In  the  shop  of  Muley  Hassan,  the 
pawnbroker,  there  were  many  dis« 
played  for  sale.  One  in  particular — 
a  sabre  so  prodigiously  crooked,  that 
it  looked  more  like  a  gigantic  hook 
than  any  thing  else — had  attracted  h^^ 
especial  admiration.  It  was  studded 
with  stars  of  gold,  and  the  hilt  was 


adorned  with  some  strings  of  pearls 
that  depended  from  long  tassels  of 
silken  threi^d.  When  he  had  collected 
what  he  thought  an  adequate  sum,  he 
proceeded  with  fear  anditrembline  to 
the  stall  of  Muley  Hassan ;  for  heha4 
affixed  in  his  own  mind  such  a  value 
to  the  sword,  that  he  hardly  dared  to 
hope  it  came  within  the  limits  ol  his 
fortune.  Muley  Hassan  laid  aside  his 
pipe  as  his  customer  entered  the  shop. 

"Good  evening, sir,"  said  Bab-ey- 
buk ;  "  I  have  passed  your  window 
very  often ;  you  have  observed  me,  I 
dare  say." 

"The  eyes  of  so  many  men  are 
turned  to  my  shop  that  I  cannot  re- 
collect any  one  in  particular." 

"What!  not  mel"  relied  the 
tailor :  "  why,  I  have  stood  for  hoars 
admiring  all  the  fine  things  hung  id 
at  the  door— your  shawls  and  scarv 
and  caftans ;  by  the  by,  that  caftaa 
there,  of  the  blue  and  red,  is  not  voy 
well  sown — they  ought  never  to  lie 
done  long  stitch." 

"Do  you  wish  to  buy  it,  sir  t  yoa 
shall  have  it  very  cheap." 

"  No ;  but  you  have  an  artide  i& 
your  shop  I  wish  I  were  able  to  par* 
chase." 

"  Oh,  you  mean  my  stock  of  Eiig^ 
lish  needles— they  are  chaiming,  I 
assure  you.  Allah  has  given  those 
giaours  a  genius  for  the  making  of 
needles— their  thimbles,  too,  are  ad> 
mirable." 

"  No,"  no  replied  Bab-ey-buk,  some- 
what  nettled,  "  I  can't  imagine  why 
you  think  I  should  care  about  needks 
and  thimbles — I  want  a  swcH-d." 

"  Your  glory  is  a  warrior !  Which 
does  your  valor  particularly  fancy  t 
Here  is  a  blade  of  Damascus-^the 
best  steel  in  the  universe—it  will  cut 
fviQ  inches  into  a  hard  stone  in  the 
hand  of  a  child  of  six  years  old." 

"  I  don't  like  that  one ;  the  sheath 
is  too  plain." 

"  Oh«  then,  here  is  just  the  one  to 
please  you.  A  sabre  I  bought  oH  a 
merchant  in  Balsora,  who  boi^ht  it 
of  a  dweller  in  Calcutta,  who  l>ougltt 
it  of  a  shipman  from  Engleuid,  who 
told  him  it  was  made  in  the  manufac- 
tory where  all  things  are  most  splen* 
didly  ornamented — he  called  the  place 
Brumm-a^jumm." 
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••  And  the  pnce  of  it  1"  asked  Bab-ey-- 
buk. 

**  Consider,  sir,  the  magnificence  of 
the  handle ;  and  if  you  have  respect 
for  great  men,  consider  its  history,  sir. 
This  sabre  hung   at  the  side  of  the 

freat  English  G^eneral  Ducrow  when 
e  commanded  the  troops  of  the  desert 
a^inst  Timour  the  Tartar.  The 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought  was 
called  Astlego.  The  shipman  who 
brought  the  sabre  saw  it  at  the  side 
of  the  General  several  times,  for  the 
battle  was  renewed  night  after  night." 

"  I  fear  it  is  too  dear  for  me  to  pur- 
chase." 

••  No  ;  your  glory  seems  desirous 
to  have  it,  and  Muley  Hassan  is  no 
skinflint  extortioner.  Your  magna- 
nimiiy  shall  have  it  for  twelve  rupees." 

The  heart  of  Bab.ey-buk  jumped 
up  •  with  delight.  He  had  expected 
to  be  charged  at  least  double.  He 
grasped  the  sabre  tightly  in  his  hand, 
and  pulled  out  the  money  from  his 
belt. 


« You  will  give  me  this  caftan  to 
the  bargain,"  he  said^  trying  to  hide 
his  satisfaction  1 — •»  'tis  wretchedly 
sewed,  and  must  be  turned  before  it  is 
fit  to  wear.  The  man  that  made  it 
was  an  ass !" 

Muley  Hassan  nodded  assent,  and 
received  the  rupees. 

'•Shall  I  send  it  home  to  your 
mightiness !" 

•*0h!  no,"  said  Bab-ey-buk,— 
I*  I'm  not  at  all  afraid  to  carry  it.  It 
isn't  like  those  dangerous  little  pistols. 
It  won't  go  off  when  you  don't  expect 
it."  So  saying,  Bab-ey-buk  put  his 
new  possession  quietly  under  his 
cloak,  and  proceeded  to  his  home,  fill- 
ed with  anticipations  of  his  future 
greatness. 

*'  Well,"  said  Muley  Hassan,  pull- 
ing  his  tongue  from  his  cheek,  wnere 
he  had  involuntarily  stuffed  it  while 
making  the  bargain,  "  God  is  great ; 
but  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before 
this  young  man  is  converted  into  a 
hero." 
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But  Bab-ey-buk  was  by  no  means 
of  that  opinion  hinoself.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  and  reasoned  well.  And 
on  many  occasions  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  tailor  was  a  great  help  to  his 
philosophy.  **  There  are  only  three 
things  needful  to  the  formation  of  a 
^Ttcat  man,"  he  said  one  day  musing- 
ly, while  mendfng  a  pair  of  trousers 
o(  Sidi  Hamet  the  jeweller—*' only 
three  things,  a  sword,  high  birth, 
and  fine  clothes — a  sword  I  have 
got^— fine  clothes  I  can  make  for  my- 
self-—and  as  to  high  birth,  I  really 
can't  imagme  what  right  my  mother 
had  to  marry  a  watercarrier."  Yet, 
as  according  to  all  systems  of  logic  or 
arithmetic,  two-thirds  of  a  thing  are 
better  than  nothing,  he  consoled  him- 
self very  raticmally  for  the  want  of 
high  descent,  and  kept  his  sword- 
sheath  beautifully  polished,  and  saved 
up  as  much  money  as  he  could,  in 
order  to  buy  materials  for  a  magnifi- 
cent dress.  Honesty,  in  the  long  run, 
18  sure  to  meet  with  its  reward;  and 
accordingly, after  a  few  months*  perse- 
verance m  active  industry  and  careful 
economy,  an  opportunity  fell  in  his 
way  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  de- 
sires. The  Sultan's  brother,  who  had 
been  in  rebellion  for  some  years,  was 
at  last  induced  to  come  to  court  md 
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put  an  end  to  hostilities.  Great  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  entry  of 
the  Prince,  and  all  the  jewellers,  sad- 
dlers, and  tailors  in  Bagdad  were  kept 
busy  night  and  day.  Among  others, 
a  magnificent  robe,  to  be  worn  by  the 
Sultan  himself,  was  sent  to  be  newly- 
ornamented  to  the  shop  of  Bab-ey- 
buk's  master.  That  discerning  gentle- 
man saw  in  a  moment  that  no  Journey, 
man  in  his  employment  was  worthy  of 
the  task  except  Bab-ey-buk,  and  the 
mantle  was  intrusted  to  his  care.  A 
look  at  it  was  sufficient.  He  felt  that 
the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  come.  All 
his  dreams  of  fine  clothes  had  never 
reached  so  extravagant  a  height  as  the 
robe  of  state  of  an  emperor.  He 
gazed  at  it  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  the 
needle  idle  in  his  hand,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  his  heart  beating  with  a  multi- 
tude of  conflicting  thoughts.  Some 
noble  resolution  at  last  seemed  to  thrill 
his  whole  soul ;  he  dashed  away  the 
needle,  as  if  it  had  been  a  musquitto, 
clutched  the  object  of  his  admiration 
closely  to  his  nosom,  and  with  the 
pious  ejaculation  **  God  is  great !  I 
Knew  I  should  not  remain  a  tailor"— 
he  slipt  noiselessly  out  of  the  shop,  and 
hurried  to  his  home.  Here  he  un^ 
folded  the  treasure,  tried  it  on,  atii 
had  only  the  single  drawback  to  his 
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happiness  ttiat  it  was  a  fiill  yard  too 
long.  But  wbea  a  tailor's  soul  is  once 
determined,  there  are  few  obstacles  too 
ereat  for  it  to  surmount.  The  tail  of 
it  was  carefully  tucked  up  to  the  re- 
quisite length — ^the  sword  attached  to 
his  side — ^the  money  he  had  been  so 
zealous  in  saving  fixed  in  his  belt,  and 
Bab-ey.buk  felt  that  he  was  every 
inch  a  hero.  To  be  sure,  a  very 
minute  qu&ntity  of  heroism  was  all  that 
was  required  to  stock  so  very  small  a 
quantity  of  inches,  for  Bab-ey-buk 
was  not  one  of  those  useless  plants  that 
waste  all  their  energies  in  adding  to 
their  heijB;ht.  He  was  barely  five  reel 
hi^h— slightly,  yet  strongly  made— - 
with  the  most  astonishing  pair  of  bandy 
legs  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
Bagdad.  His  countenance,  however, 
was  good  ;  and  if  there  was  any  iault 
to  be  found  with  it,  it  was  that  it  was 
too  grand  and  manly-looking  for  the 
body  it  belonged  to.  It  seemed  rather, 
indeed,  to  have  belonged  to  some  per- 
son of  gigantic  size ;  and,  after  his  de- 
capitation, to  have  .been  fixed  by 
some  enchantment  on  its  present  sup- 
port. Above  all  things,  Bab-ev-buk 
was  proud  of  his  nose.  It  wa^  a  large, 
high-booked  sort  of  proboscis,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  as  Roman  in  its 
ambition  as  in  its  shape,  and  to  have 
made  a  conquest  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  countenance.  In  fact,  it  began  to 
develope  itself  far  up  in  the  forehead, 
so  that  by  the-  time  it  got  down  oppo- 
aite  the  eyes,  the  bridge  had  raised  its 
enormous  height  and  divided  the  face 
into  two  equal  parts,  as  bv  a  wall  of 
demarcation.  Spain  and  France  were 
not  more  effectuallv  separated  bv  the 
Pyrenees  than  the  left  eye  of  Bab-ey- 
buk  from  the  right  by  his  mountain 
of  a  nose.  If  we  add  to  this  descrip- 
tion that  his  walk  was  slow  and  solemn, 
and  his  head  kept  perpetually  back 
upon  his  shoulders,  we  shall  have  a  to- 
lerable idea  of  his  outward  appearance. 
The  Sultan's  robo  was  once  nH>re 
plac^  in  a  bundle,  and  tucked  under 
Lis  arm;  the  sword  hidden  beneath 
his  own  very  common- place  mantle, 
and  with  stately  steps  and  slow,  Bab- 
ey-buk  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Bagdad  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother. 
That  old  lady  was  a  devout  believer  in 
the  Koran,  and  also  in  Bab>ey-buk. 
Whatever  either  of  them  said  was  law 
to  her.  On  this  occasion  she  received 
bim  with  ^reat  delight,  for  she  had 
n0i  seen  him  for  many  days.    Buther 


rhapsodies  were  speedily  cut  riioit 
by  the  voice  of  her  son  oomroandiiig 
her  to  be  silent.  **  Mother,"  said  Bab- 
ey-buk,  **I  come  to  ask  you  a  Um 
Questions.  Answer  them  truly  as  yon 
read  my  displeasure.  Are  you  not 
ashamed  to  look  me  in  the  face  t" 

^  God  is  great  !*'  replied  tbe  poor 
old  woman,  half  afraid,  **  there  is 
nothine  to  be  ashamed  of  in  having  t 
son  wiui  too  large  a  nose." 

^  Woman!  you  misunderstand  me," 
said  Bab-ey-buk.  **I  mean  are  yoo 
not  ashamed  of  yourself  to  act  the  pait 
of  a  vain  impostor  so  long,  and  to  have 
boasted  that  I  am  your  son  1  Confess 
— ^there  ia  no  use  in  denying  it  any 
longer— confess  that  you  are  not  my 
mother,  but  that  I  am  the  aon  of  a 
prince" — 

**Ali,  the  water-carrier,  was  no 
prince  that  I  ever  heard  of.  But  why 
do  you  ask  such  extraordinary  ques- 
tions, Bab-ey.buk  V* 

"  Because  I  feel  that  I  am  an  extras 
ord  inary  man .  I  disbelieve  your  story 
of  the  water-carrier ;  I  disbelieve  yonr 
story  about  being  my  mother.  I  am 
the  son  of  a  suUan  and  a  princess. 
There  is  no  need  for  your  saying  res 
or  no— [  tell  you  I  am,  and  all  tnat 
you  have  to  do  is  to  say  who  were  my 
parems.'* 

*<  Alas,  alas,  my  son,  the  praises  of 
your  master,  Mustapha  the  tailor,  have 
turned  your  head.  You  are  an  exceUent 
plyer  of  the  needle — every  one  sblj^ 
so.  'Twas  only  the  other  day  I  heard 
such  wonders  of  your  skill  in  mending 
old  Hassan's  trowsers.  But  wo  is 
me  !  your  pride  has  made  you  forcet 
your  poor  old  mother."  The  od 
woman  turned  aside  and  wept. 

"You  are  my  mother,  theni"  said 
Bab-ey-buk,  musing;  ^'well,  be  it  so 
— I  own  you!"  saying  this  he 
stretched  forth  his  hand  m  a  conde* 
scendine  manner,  and  helped  the  agi- 
tated old  wonum  to  a  «eat  on  the 
divan.  *' But  confe^  now — that 
miserable  old  man — ^Ali  you  call  him 
— the  water-carrier— come,  come — ht 
was  not  my  father." 

«*  By  the  head  of  the  holy  Prophet ! 
by  the  beard  of  the  Galipfa !  by  the 
tip  of  the  Dronoedary's  tail !  I  swear 
to  you  that  Ali  was  your  fitther.  Why 
do  you  ask?  Has  any  one  putibUr 
into  your  nead  1  Oh !  no  one  couUi 
doubt  who  your  &ther  was  that  looked 
for  a  moment  at  your  legs— tbe  same 
graceful  bow,  the  flame  out-turned 
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knee;  and  your  nose ^ even  your 
noee  is  just  the  same,  only  a  little 
higher.  Ah !  Bab-ey-buk  I  is  it  be- 
cause YOU  are  first  jouroeyroan  of 
Mustapna  that  you  despise  your  own 
mother  r 

"My  mother  I  care  not  for,"  re- 
plied the  ambitious  son  ;  ''and  even 
my  father  I  consent  to  acknowledge, 
but  his  father  and  his  father's  fathers 
were  all  kings  and  emperors  from  the 
days  of  No6.  Answer  me  not!  for  I 
will  maintain  the  truth  of  it  with  my 
sword." 

**A  sword,  my  son?  Be  not  too 
daring,  light  of  my  eyes ;  ^ou  know 
leas  of  the  management  of  it  than  of 
jour  needle;  and  'tis  far  less  dan- 
gerous to  cut  long  slices  of  silk  and 
▼elvet  with  your  shears  than  to  hack 
at  the  flesh  of  armed  men." 

But  Bab-ey-buk  was  undeterred  by 
all  that  his  mother  could  say ;  and 
throwing  off  his  cloak,  he  suspended 
the  crooked  scimitar  by  a  scarf^of  silk 
to  his  side,  and  unwinding  the  bundle 
he  had  held  in  his  lefl  hand  during  the 
cooference^  he  took  from  out  it  the  im- 
perial mantle,  and  slung  it  over  his 
shoulder. 

•*  Do  you  se^  any  likeness  now  be- 
tween me  and  Ali  the  water-carrier  ? 
Am  I  Bab-ey-buk  the  tailor,  or  Bab- 
ey-buk  the  master  of  armie&— the  ruler 
of  men  r' 

''Bismillah!"   exclaimed   the  old 


lady,  following  the  stately  march  of 
her  son  with  eyes  of  inexpressible 
delight,  *"tis  a  miracle  to  see  how 
nobly  you  furbish  up  old  clothes ;  any 
one  might  swear  it  was  new,  and  in- 
tended for  a  grand  vizier ; — and  your 
turban,  too,  and  your  sword  1 — Oh  I 
Bab-e^-buk!  if  you  can  afford  such 
fine  things  when  you  are  only  a  jour- 
neyman,  what  will  you  not  do  when 
you  are  a  tailor  on  your  own  account? 
You  will  be  a  great  man." 

"  1  know  it,"  said  Bab-ey-buk,  ••  but 
my  greatness  will  not  arise  from  hav- 
ing a  tailor's  shop.  You  see  clearly 
now  what  nature  intended  me  for; 
and  you  shall  hear  of  me  'soon.  But, 
in  the  mean-time,  if  any  inquiries  are 
made  after  me  by  Mustapha,  tell  him 
that  I  have  taken  the  mantle  for  two 
days  to  the  country,  and  that  the  Sul- 
tan must  wait  till  my  return." 

»•  And  when  will  you  return  ?" 

^  Too  soon,  perhaps,  for  the  sultan's 
happiness ; — at  the  head  of  an  army, 
mother,  and  if  you  dare  to  recognise 
me,  or  say  one  word  to  me  or  to  any 
one  else  aoout  Ali  the  water  carrier, 
I  will  sew  you — I  mean  I  will  have 
you  sewn  in  a  sack,  and  cast  into  the 
river.    Hear  me  and  tremble  I" 

So  saying,  Bab-ey-buk  strutted  buf! 
of  the  miserable  hovel,  and  as  it  was 
now  dark,  pursued  his  way  out  of  ths 
ciijt  and  walked  all  ^ght  without 
taking  a  moment's  rest. 
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Wkh  the  early  dawn  he  found  him- 
self in  an  unknown  reeion,  a  long  way 
from  the  capital.  He  was  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  very  much  tired  with  his 
exertions,  but  a  fear  of  pursuit  gave 
wings  to  his  speed,  and  prevented  him 
from  giving  himself  any  sort  of  repose. 
When  byaccidenthe  met  anypersonat 
that  early  hour,the  looks  of  awe  and  ad- 
miration  with  which  he  was  regarded, 
marching  majestically  in  a  mantle  of 
such  surprising  magnificence,  acted 
in  the  place  of  refreshment,  and  he 
walked  more  firmly  for  many  a  mile 
after  some  companies  of  simple  pea- 
sants  had  fidlen  on  their  faces  before 
him.  As  the  day,  however,  advanced, 
and  the  villages  through  which  he  tra- 
T^ed  were  mled  w^h  a  waking  popu- 
lation, the  symptoms  of  respect  with 
which  he  was  received  were  mingled 
with  very  evident  tokens  of  surprise ; 


nay,  once  or  twice  it  did  not  escape  * 
Bab-ey-buk's  observation  that  the  sa- 
laams of  the  spectator  were  some- 
times acconmanied  with  a  grin,  and, 
indeed,  even  his  own  idea  of  his  digni^ 
fied  appearance  could  not  hide  from 
him  that  there  was  something  ex^ 
treroely  grotesque  in  the  figure  he 
cut.  sometimes  he  thought  of  taking 
off  the  cloak  and  sword,  and  carry- 
ing them  in  a  bundle ;  but  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  admiration  he  encounter- 
ed was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
an  immunity  from  the  ridicule  of  a 
few.  On  he  went,  returning  the  salutes' 
of  the  inhabitants  as  if  he  were  really 
some  prince  or  potentate  making  a 
royal  progress  through  his  dominions, 
till  at  last  fatigue  entirely  overcame 
him,  and  he  determined,  as  the  best 
means  of  securing  both  his  ease  and 
dignity,  to  purchase  a  steed  with  the 
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remainder  of  bis  coin.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  occurred  to  Bab-ey-buk  was 
the  danger  that  might  accrue  to  him 
from  any  eauestrian  achievements,  as, 
unfortunately,  his  knightly  education 
had  been  totally  neglected,  and  he  had 
never  even  mounted  a  horse.  At  one 
of  the  villages  he  came  to  he  saw  an 
animal  which  he  thought  he  might 
bestride  with  pc^rlect  safety,  as,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  quite 
blind,  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to 
shy ;  and  as  it  was  a  little  lame,  he 
flattered  himself  it  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  run  away.  As  these  were  the 
two  perils  of  horsemanship  which  he 
chieny  dreaded,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  horse  incapable  of  producing 
either  of  them,  with  no  little  satisfac- 
tion, and  after  concluding  the  bargain 
and  refreshing  his  internal  man,  he 
climbed  into  the  saddle,  and  proceed- 
ed onward  with  more  pride  and  grati- 
fication than  ever.  All  that  day  he 
jogged  on  without  meeting  with  any 
adventure.  The  wayside  salutations 
were  now  unmingled  with  any  thing 
but  the  nK)st  profound  respect,  and 
Bab-ey-buk  had  little  difficulty  in  per- 
suading himself  that  he  was  a  lineal 
descendent  of  Rustan  or  Iskander, 
and  that  Ali  the  water-carrier  was  an 
infamous  impostor.  Next  Wrning,  he 
bad  not  proceeded  very  f«r  when  his 
ears  were  saluted  by  the  quick  tramp 
of  a  horse  galloping  behind  hirp.  In 
a  moment  his  prophetic  soul  conjured 
tip  a  messenger  from  the  Sultan — an 
arrest  for  his  audacious  theft — and  the 
bastinado,  waiting  for  him  when  he 
should  be  reconducted  to  the  city.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  look  round, 
as  his  experience  in  the  art  of  riding 
had  not  yet  enabled  him  to  lift  his 
eyes  from  the  ears  of  his  charger,  but 
his  heart  beat  higher  and  higher  as  he 
heard  his  pursuer  approach.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  applying  his  heels 
to  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  trying  to 
escape  by  flight,  but  a  ^runt  of^  expos- 
tulation was  all  that  his  utmost  exer- 
tions could  extract  from  the  patient 
and  forgiving  quadruped.  Then  he 
thought  of  dismounting  and  trusting 
to  his  own  heels  for  fiis  safety,  but 
Giva,  as  ho  had  called  his  steed,  was 
of  great  hei|;ht»  and  the  labor  of 
gettmg  down  from  the  high  peaked 
saddle  was  always  of  considerable 
duration ; — and  in  the  midst  of  these 
musings  the  stranger  overtook  him, 
and  pulled  up  his  foaming  charger 


when  he  came  alongside.  Bab-cy-hok 
looked  at  his  new  compankm  with  no 
slight  apprehension,  but  was  imme- 
diately reassured  by  the  extremely 
good-natured  expression  of  the  young 
and  handsome  horseman.  He  wa» 
plainly  equipped— with  a  gleaming 
pair  of  pistols,  however,  at  his  beH> 
that  recalled  for  a  nnoment  all  Bab- 
ey-buk*s  original  fears.  The  horse 
he  rode  was  a  superb  black, — breath- 
ing fire,  and  stepping  with  such 
pride  and  dignity  that  Bab-ej-buk 
wondered  very  much  how  any  one 
could  venture  on  an  animal  so  very 
dififerent  form  Giva.  That  most  se- 
rene of  quadrupeds  flowed,  by  an  a<i* 
ditional  liveliness'  in  his  gait,  that  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  honor  of 
having  so  beautiful  a  companion ;  and 
the  stranger,  after  a  dubious  stare  for 
a  moment  or  two  at  the  horee  and 
cloak,  and  very  perturbed  appearance 
of  Bab-ey-buk,  saluted  him  very  po- 
litely, and  entered  into  cooversatioD. 
By  the  first  words  he  spoke,  he  show- 
Pid  that  all  Bab-ey-buk's  terrors  of  an 
immediate  arrest  were  unfounded,  and 
accordingly  the  bosom's  lord  of  that 
very  ambitious  gentleman  again  set 
litthtly  on  his  throne.  The  courtesy 
or  the  stranger  delighted  him  mt 
more  than  the  lowliest  obeisance  he 
had  received  ih  the  whole  course  of 
his  journey.  With  an  increased  feel- 
ing of  gratification  at  the  wisdom  of 
bis  proceeding,  he  threw  his  mantle 
more  gracefully  round  him,  and  bore 
his  part  in  the  conversation  without 
the  least  embarassment  or  fear. 

**  Your  charger,  noble  sir,"  said  the 
stranger,  '*  seems  somewhat  weaiy. 
Have  you  travelled  farV 

"Yes,"  replied  Bab-ey-buk,  **  Giva 
and  I  have  wandered  many  a  tboii^ 
sand  miles  tocether.  But  I  beg  to  as- 
sure you,  neimer  he  nor  I  was  ever  io 
Bagdad  in  our  lives." 

"Indeed!"  replied  the  other. 
"That  seems  very  strange,  as  yoo 
are  so  near  it,  and  on  the  direct  way 
from  it!" 

"Never,  I  assure  you,  sir.  Wc 
belong  to  quite  a  di&rent  country, 
and  know  nothing  about  any  tiding 
that  has  happened.  Any  nsfwa^ 
sirl" 

"News?  ay,  such  as  have  not 
been  heard  for  many  a  year.  The 
Sultan,  you  have  no  doubt  beard, 
was  to  be  reconciled  to  bis  brother  f 

"Oh!  yes,  I  know  that  great  pre- 
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paratioDs  were  makioff  for  the  cere- 
mony— new  robes  and  niantles ;  and 
some  indeed  sent  to  be  repaired." 

•*  Well  !  the  brother  on  the  ap- 
pointed day — that  was  yesterday — 
made  his  entrance  into  the  city — all 
the  inhabitants  were  at  the  great  gate 
of  the  Mosque  to  see  the  meeting — 
the  retinue  on  each  side  was  splendid 
and  numerous ;  and  when  the  noble 
brothers  approached  each  other,  the 
sky  was  rent  with  acclamations !  But 
raddenly  a  difibrent  cry  arose.  Shouts 
burst  out  from  all  quarters  of  the  city; 
the  guards  of  the  emperor  were  over- 
powered ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
coniiuion  it  was  discovered  that  some 
sacrilegious  hand  had  deprived  the 
Sultan"—  • 

"I  knew  it!"  exclaimed  Bab-ey- 
buk,  **  I  knew  it !  How  could  the  loss 
of  such  a  thing  escape  observatwn? 
And  did  they  suspect  wajr  one,  sir!" 

**  It  needed  no  suspicion.  Prince 
S^m  acknowledged  the  deed.  He 
did  it  with  his  own  hand." 

"Did  whati"  inquired  Bab-ey- 
buk.**  Took  the  Sultan's  mantle  1  Did 
be  acknowledge  that  ?" 

"No — I  don't  speak  of  mantles. 
He  took  the  Sultan's  life  ;  he  stabbed 
him  with  his  own  dagger,  and  is  now 
himself  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
ihl.    I  am  his  friend." 

"Oh,  so  am  I,"  said  Bab-ey-buk; 
"I  think  it  was  an  excellent  aevice. 
Bo  you  know,  sir,  whether  Black 
Hassan,  the  master  of  the  robes,  is 
killed  ?" 

"No— I  know  not." 

"He  is  a  confounded  traitor,  air ; 
and  if  jou  would  have  the  kindness  to 
have  him  bow-strune  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
obligation." 

"A  traitor?    How!" 

"Never  mind  his  treason— hang 
him  first,  the  dog.  He  keeps  an  in- 
ventory  no  doubt,  of  all  the  Empe- 
ror's clothes;  and  knows,  to  an  old 
jacket,  how  many  suits  he  has.  Now, 
if  you  would  do  me  the  favor  to 
strangle  him  before  he  recovers  from 
his  aston"— 

**  I  strangle  a  black  slave  1  Yarn 
Bra  jesting,  sir.  Who  thinks  of  jack- 
^  or  clothes,  or  black  eunuchs  at  a 
time  like  this  V* 

"Nobody,  I  hope  most  sincerely," 
1^  Bab-ey.buk,   consoling  himself 


with  the  belief  that  in  the  bustle  of  so 
sudden  a  revolution,  his  theft  of  the 
Sultan's  mantle  would  escape  detec- 
tion. Under  the  influence  of  this  happy 
feeling,  he  enacted  the  part  of  a  gay 
young  cavalier  entirelyto  nis  own  satis* 
faction,  and  somewhat  also,  it  must  be 
confessed  to  his  companion's  surprise. 
The  riding  together  for  some  hours 
had  shaken  them  into  somethinff  like 
fomiliarity,when  they  reached  a  niadr 
place  at  the  side  of  the  main -road, 
where  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
rest  for  a  short  time.  The  stranger 
unsaddled  his  black,  and  taking  the 
bridle  off  his  head,  allowed  him  to  go 
where  he  chose;  while  Bab-ey-buk 

guzzled  himself  in  vain  how  to  un- 
uckle  the  girths  of  the  sober  Giva, 
and  uncaparison  him  to  allow  tiim  am 
equal  liberty.  After  many  efforts  he 
succeeded  in  getting  off  the  bridle,  and 
eiving  the  poor  animal  a  stroke  witlu 
his  switch,  expected  it  to  follow  the 
other's  example,  in  availing  itself  of 
its  freedom.  But  the  want  of  sight 
kept  him  doggedly  standing  in  the 
same  place,  till  Bab-ev-buk,  with  ex- 
treme good-natuie,  led  him  to  a 
greener  portion  of  the  grass,  and  left 
him  to  fill  himself  at  his  leisure.  As 
Bab-ey-buk  returned  from  this  occii«> 

Eation,  his  companioDtWho  had  thrown 
unself  on  the  ground,  surveyed  hioa 
with  an  expression  of  renewed  sur- 
prise. While  perched  upon  the  saddle^ 
the  length  or  his  bod^,  and  great  size 
of  his  head,  had  deceived  the  stranger 
as  to  his  height.  He  had  thouglft 
him  a  miserable  horseman,  and  could 
not  imagine  what  collocation  of  dr. 
cumstances  could  have  brought  sudi 
a  mantle  in  contactwith  such  a  wearer, 
and  such  a  horse.  But  when  he  saw 
him  waddling  towards  him,  his  majes- 
tic cloak  drawn  round  him  with  one 
hand,  and  his  sword  sheath  supported 
in  the  other ;  his  huge  nose  increased 
in  its  apparent  monstrosity,  from  the 
now  diminished  body  to  which  it  be- 
longed ;  and  above  all,  the  knees  per^ 
forming  their  rounds  as  if  he  were 
walking  upon  hoops,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  dimculty  he  could  prevent 
himself  from  bursting  into  a  laugh. 
He  managed,  however,  to  preserve  his 
gravity,  and  Bab-ey-buk  seating  hinik 
self  at  his  side,  renewed  the  conversa* 
tion  in  the  following  words. 
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*•  'Tk  fortunate,  gallant,  sir,  for  Os 
both  that  we  have  ridden  in  company; 
-for  in  case  of  any  attack,  two  swords 
are  better  than  one." 

The  stranger  looked  at  the  scymitar 
whichBab-ey-buk  touched  as  he  spoke, 
but  said  nothing. 

**  Yes,"  continued  Bab-ey-buk,  "  I 
think  1  have  perceived  that  you  re- 
joked  in  the  additional  security  afford- 
ed you  by  my  society;  for  robbers, 
they  £»ay,  are  plentiful  here  as  tassels 
on  a  Uiema's  mantle." 

**  Has  a  Ulema  tassels  on  his  man- 
tle 1"  inquired  the  stranger. 

"God  is  great  I"  exclaimed  Bab- 
ey-buk  in  the  extremity  of  his  sur- 
prise ;  "  where  in  the  world  have  you 
lived  not  to  know  that  t  They  are 
■ewed  on  with  the  strongest  silk,  for 
the  bulb  of  them  is  very  heavy.  You 
have  not  been  much  in  town  1" 

**No— I  have  lived  among  men. 
1  know  more  of  the  temper  of  steel 
than  the  sewing  on  of  tasseb." 

«*Oh!  so  do  1— of  course,"  said 
Bab-ey-buk.  «  That  seems  a  splendid 
iabre  at  your  side.  Don't  you  think 
it  too  heavy?— «nd  the  sheath,  how 
sough  it  is;  it  will  wear  all  tlie  left 
leg  of  your  trousers  threadbare — 
lu»¥ever,  that  can  soon  be  mended^  if 
jou  have  kept  a  '  breadth'  of  the 
material." 

"  I  like  a  heavy  sword,"  replied  the 
tftranger,  without  attending  to  Bab- 
ey-buk'seconomical  observations  about 
we  trousers ;  **it  can't  indeed  be  too 
hMvy  if  you  have  strength  enough  to 
wield  it,  and  it  is  sharp  at  the  same 
time.  It  sni^  off  a  head  as  a  miser- 
able tailor  snips  off  the  end  of  a  thread 
with  the  most  keen-edged  of  his  scis- 
aors." 

«*  Sir,"  said  Bab-ey-buk,  "  I  don't 
Imow  what  you  mean  by  talking  of 
tailors — a  set  of  wretches  unworthy  to 
be  named  in  heroic  society;  but  at  the 
aame  time,  nobody  uses  his  scissors  to 
cut  off  the  ends  of  the  thread—for 
what  purpose  has  Allah  given  men 
teeth?" 

'*To  bite  off  thread,"  replied  the 
stranger  ;  "  I  never  thought  of  that — 
you  are  a  philosopher,  sir." 

**I  don't  know  whether  I  am  or 
not,"  said  Bab-ey-buk,  not  exactly 
knowing  what  philosopher  meant;'**but 
this  I  know,  I  am  a  warrk)r  in  search 
of  adventures,  and  should  feel  very 


much  obliged  to  you  if  ]^ou  woeld  tdl 
me  where  such  commodities  are  to  be 
found." 

"In  the  desert,"  answered  the 
stranger.  "  There  is  no  music  like 
the  bell  of  the  camel — a  sight  equal  to 
the  white  tents  of  the  crowdea  cars- 
van.  If  you  are  really  anxious  for  a 
life  of  honor,  go  eight  days'  jouroej 
to  the  south — ^tnere  you  wiU  ask  your 
way  to  the  spring  of  the  Date-trees— 
you  will  join  a  bold  band,  and  make 
the  waste  your  empire.  Ah  I  would 
I  might  lead  you  to  it  myself !" 

^  And  why  not,  sir  %    'twodd   be 

Eleasanter  going  together, — ^for  per- 
aps  one  of  those  same  geatlemen  at 
the  Date-spring  might  take  a  &Dcy  to 
my  property— my  sword,  for  instaace^ 
or  my  mantle." 

•*  Let  the  one  save  the  other,"  said 
the  stran^r,  with  a  smile ;  **  he  that 
trusts  to  his  sword  needs  no  otiier  pro- 
tection." 

Bab-ey-buk  paused  for  a  while,  as  if 
considering  the  advice  offered  him  bj 
his  friend. 

♦•  And  you,  sir,"  he  said  at  length, 
**  why  can't  you  go  back  with  me  ?  I 
should  like  to  owe  my  introdoctioD  to 
yourself." 

*<0  'tis  a  lone  sto^,"  replied  die 
stranger,  **  and  ois  time  to  think  of 
sleep." 

"  A  long  story,"  said  Bab-ey-buk, 
«« is  the  thing  that  I  delight  in.  How  it 
makes  the  needle — I  mean  how  it 
makes  time  fly !— do  tell  it,  sir." 

**  Well  then,  you  must  know  that  I 
have  led  for  the  last  few  years  a  very 
strange  sort  of  existence;  never  out  d 
the  saddle,  seldom  without  the  sword 
in  my  hand!,  and  always  with  one  great 
engrossing  thought  in  my  heart  My 
father"— 

*»  Exactly  my  own  case,"  interposed 
Bab-ey.buk;  '*I  wish  I  had  never 
known  him." 

**  Alas  !"  cotinued  the  other,  *•  I 
have  been  lonely  upon  the  earth--aod 
dont  even  know  tne  name  I  ought  to 
bear— and  I  have  heard  nothing  of  my 
family  except  from  m}^  guardian  Eln 
Bey.  My  first  recollections  are  of  that 
grim  and  sanguinary  tyrant,  whose 
only  virtues  were  fidelity  to  his  word, 
and  a  love  to  his  own  child.  Zoraide 
and  I  were  brought  up  together— it 
seemed  as  if  nothing  pleased  the  father 
more  than  the  love  he  saw  ^ringing 
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up  between  us.  When  I  was  sixteen 
year^dd  he  called  me  aside,  and  told 
vne  that,  as  he  was  goin§  on  an  expedi- 
tion from  which  he  might  never  re- 
turn, he  would  inform  me  of  as  much 
of  my  history  as  he  found  himself  at 
liberty  to  communicate.  On  the  day 
that  you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
he  said,  go  to  the  hill  beyond  Mecca, 
called  the  Hill  of  the  Camel ;  you  will 
there  meet  with  your  father,  who  will 
recognise  you  for  his  son  by  your 
giving  him  this  sacred  ring  with  the 
words  stampt  on  it  *  faithful  and  true.' 
As  he  said  this,  he  gave  me  the  ring 
carefully  wrapt  up  in  a  roll  of  silk.  I 
put  it  in  my  bosom,  and  there,  through 
all  my  dangers  and  difficulties,  1  have 
worn  it  ever  since." 

**Is  it  sewed  up  in  the  silk,  sir,"  in- 
quired Bab-ey-buk,  intensely  interest- 
ed, **  or  is  it  only  rolled  up  in  it  1" 

•♦Oh,"  said  the  other,  "'tis  sewed 
in  such  a  beautiful  way,  that  1  have 
never  opened  it  in  case  of  not  being 
able  to  get  it  stitched  up  again." 

**  Well  sir,  and  what  then  V*  inquir- 
ed Bab-ey-buk,  looking  very  wise. 

•*  Nothing.  The  bey  returned  from 
his  expedition;  but  his  manner  to- 
wards me  was  completely  changed. 
He  was  harsh  and  cruel,  and  forbade 
all  intercourse  between  me  and  the 
beautiful  Zoraide.  Our  grief  at  this 
separation  was  mutual,  and  we  found 
means  to  meet  in  spite  of  his  jealous 
precautions.  One  night  we  were  dis- 
covered by  an  eunuch  of  the  palace,— 
and  though  it  was  impossible  for  the 
bey  to  bring  the  guilt  of  meeting  home 
to  us,  he  suspected  that  all  was  not 
right,  from  finding  the  head  of  the  eu- 
nuch at  some  distance  from  his  body, 
and  the  blade  of  my  scimetar  clothed 
with  blood." 

Bab-ey-buk  looked  at  the  face  of 
the  narrator,  and  groaned—**  Did  you 
slay  him,  sir  1" 

'♦His  neck  seemed  made  of  wax," 
replied  the  young  man ;  **  his  head 
flew  off  at  a  blow.  But  the  precau- 
tions against  our  seeing  each  other 
were  now  redoubled,  and  we  resolved 
to  fly.  One  night  we  slipt  out  of  the 
palace  throush  the  pipe  of  a  huge 
water  course  fortunately  dried  up,  and 
we  were  on  the  very  pomt  of  mounting 
our  horses — my  noble  Murviza  that 
you  see  so  tranquilly  browsing  before 
us,  was  the  steed  I  had  chosen— when 
suddenly  the  guards  rushed  upon  us 
in  great  numbm>— we  were  separated 


in  the  confusion,  and  I  only  kno^  from 
the  fatigue  of  my  arm,  and  the  dints 
on  my  blade,  that  I  had  fought  d^s  be- 
comes a  brave  man.  After  they  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  shrieking 
Zoraide,  they  left  me  to  myself.  From 
that  hour  I  have  vowed  vengeance  on 
Elfi  Bey,  and  'twas  but  a  few  days 
since,  on  joining  the  party  of  Prince 
Selim,  who  is  now  the  vicar  of  Allah, 
that  I  heard  of  the  destruction  of  my 
foe,  and,  alas !  I  fecur  also  of  my  bride 
— the  young,  the  bright,  the  loving^ 
— — ^The  stranger  rested  hb  head 
mournfully  upon  his  hand,  and  sighed. 

**And  you  are  now  on  your  way 
to  the  Hill  of  the  Camel  beyond 
Mecca,  to  be  recognized  by  your 
father  1" 

**  Yes,"  replied  the  young  man  in  a 
desponding  tone ;  **  but  the  happiness 
of  knowing  my  father  comes  too  late* 
I  must  first  go  to  the  ^cene  of  my 
youthful  joy,  to  ascertain  what  has 
befallen  Zoraide.  I  hope  to  hear 
where  she  has  gone  to,  and  to  find  my 
way  to  the  appoifited  place  of  meeting 
in  proper  time.  I  have  now  eleven 
days,  for  my  birth-day  is  the  second 
of  the  next  moon,  and  I  am  to  be  at 
the  mountain  at  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer." 

"But  if  you  find  Zoraide  in  the 
mean-time,  and  cannot  arrive  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  you  will  lose  your 
father." 

**  I  shall  find  my  Zoraide,"  replied 
the  young  man  with  a  smile ;  *»  and 
one  glance  of  her  eye  is  worth  a 
thousand  fathers.  Ah !  till  I  heard 
of  the  death  or  capture  of  Elfi  Bey,  I 
longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
know  who  were  my  parents;  but 
now" 

**  Have  you  no  other  clue  but  the 
ring  ?"  inquired  Bab-ey-buk. 

••  No— yes — ^my  name,  Omar ; — but 
now,  my  friend,  I  must  sleep  for  an 
hour.  Murviza  and  I  have  many  a 
day's  gallop  before  us,  and  after  W6 
are  a  httle  refireshed  by  to-day's  easy 
pace,  we  must  scour  like  lightning." 
Ere  the  words  were  well  out  of  his 
mouth,  the  eyes  of  Omar  closed 
heavily,  and  m  another  minute  he 
gave  unequivocal  signs  of  being  sound 
asleep. 

**  Well,"  said  Bab-ey-buk,  musingly, 
**this*youne  gentleman's  history  is  ex^ 
actly  the  thing  I  have  sighed  for  all 
my  days.  A  uither  lie  km>ws  nothing 
about— perhaps  a  prince!  Ah  I  what 
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would  I  gire  to  be  in  the  same  situa- 
tion! How  I  should  like  to  have  a 
look  at  the  little  ring !  He  wears  it 
Id  his  bosom.  How  sound  he  sleeps ! 
dreaming  of  Zoraide,  I  suppose.  His 
falher  never  saw  hinci--so  that,  who- 
ever carries  the  ring,  is  the  long  lost 


son.  WelU  Omar  is  certainly  a  capi- 
tal sleeper.  He  hasnt  stirred  a  mus- 
cle though  I  have  unbuttoned  his  vest ; 
he  has  a  purse  there  too ; — how  pret- 
tily sewed  the  silk  is ; — ^how  astooisli- 
ed  he'll  be  when  he  awakes !" 


ChJlPTBB  V. 


The  sun  had  beeun  to  send  the  long 
shadow1)f  the  Hill  of  the  Camel  over 
the  broad  plain  above  which  it  rose, 
when  a  single  figure,  which  had  hither- 
to  escaped  observation  in  the  vastness 
of  the  landscape,  was  perceived  walk- 
ing slowly  up  the  gentle  aclivity  «n 
which  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
tents  were  pitched.  The  figure 
marched  slowly  and  proudly,  envel- 
oped in  a  mantle  which  glittered  with 
the  most  splendid  ornaments,  and  the 
accomplished  warrior  was  easily  re- 
cognised by  the  proud  sort  of  darine 
with  which  he  carried  in  his^eft  hand 
a  sabre  of  a  peculiar  make.  When 
he  reached  the  nearest  tent,an  old  man 
of  majestic  presence  met  him,  and  in 
a  voice  trembling  with  emotion,  ex- 
claimed,—  **  Stranger,  brings't  thou 
aught  to  a  father's  heart  V 

"Venerable  sir,"  replied  Bab-ey- 
buk,  ••  I  take  it  you  are  my  father ; — 
I  bring  you  a  ring  sewed  up  with 
very  considerable  skill  in  a  piece  of 
superfine  silk." 

•  And  you  !— you're  my  son  ! — my 
loved  ! — my  lost ! — my  brave ! — Prince 
Omar !" 

"Prince,  said  youl  Ah  !  I  always 
knew  how  it  was!— Old  gentleman, 
you  are  crumpling  the  lappet  of  my 
mantle.    Who  are  you,  my  father  !" 

"  I  am  sultan  of  a  kingdom  far  off 
in  the  east.  When  you  were  bom, 
my  son,  my  kingdom  was  in  danger; 
I  was  chased  from  the  throne  by  a 
usurper,  and  confided  you  to  the  care 
of  Eifi  Bey,  for  there  was  a  prophecy 
that  foretold  great  danger  to  you  till 
you  had  reached  your  twenty-first 
Dirth-day.  But  here  I  see  you  safe 
and  happy,  and  a  father's  heart  is 
overflowing  with  joy." 

"And  mine  too,  your  gracious 
majesty ;  open  the  silk  and  look  at 
the  ring ;— *  faithful  and  true'  i^  the 
motto  on  the  stone.  You  see  I  know 
itaU." 

**!  see  jou  4o;  and  thoMfiire  I 


conclude  you  are  my  Omar.     And 
Elfi  Bey".^— 

"  Gone  to  the  devil,  the  confouflded 
old  rascal.  I  cot  off  the  head  of  one 
of  his  eunuchs  at  a  blow.  You  would 
have  thought  his  neck  was  made  of 
wax." 

"  What  had  the  poor  slave  dooet" 

"  He  was  too  fond  of  peeping,  and 
twigged  me  one  day  when  I  was  ^• 
livanting — gium !" 

"Bui  you  never  ask  for  your 
mother." 

"Oh,  confound  the  old  baggage — 
hem !  I  mean  I  shall  be  happy  to  see 
the  old  lady.    Is  she  here  t" 

"  No ;  I  left  her  as  regent  till  my  re- 
turn. And  now,  my  son,  1  will  pre- 
sent you  to  your  subjects." 

But  before  the  Sultan  could  fulfil 
this  intention,  his  eye  was  caught  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  horizon  by  ti(e 
appearance  of  a  horseman  rushing^ 
wards  the  encampment  at  full  speed. 
He  paused,  and  gazed  on  the  features 
and  figure  of  iSib^ey-buk,  and  from 
whatever  cause  it  mieht  have  been, 
whether  from  gratified  love,  or  dis- 
appointed hope,  the  old  Sultan  sighed 
very  deeply, 

"Hold!  hold!"  cried  the  strafig^l* 
as  he  lent  from  his  paniins  steed,  imd 
rushed  turiously  up  the  hill. 

"Father!"  he  cried,  kneeling:  t«f 
the  venerable  Sultan,  "  there  is  sonae- 
thing  in  my  heart  that  tells  me  I 
ought  to  love  thee.  Let  me  know  that 
I  am  thy  son." 

"How? — no— this  is  incredible! 
What  mean  you  young  man?  My 
son  is  at  my  side." 

"Ha!  have  I  found  you?"  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  starting  up  and 
fixing  eyes  glowine  with  rage  on  the 
countenance  of  Bab-ey-buk.  "  I  sus- 
pected you  when  I  found  the  ring 
taken  out  of  my  bos<»n ;  and  now  i 
have  found  you,  my  eabre  shall  get 
drunk  on  the  blood  of  your  heart.** 

*For  goodneas*  sal^  fhthert  sav^ 
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me  from  that  murderer.  He  will  kill 
ma  to  a  certainty.  Don't  believe  him  ; 
1  know  him  very  well." 

*•  You  know  him  1"  said  the  Sultan. 
•*  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  1  Who 
are  youl  Are  you  Omar  my  sonl 
And  who  is  he,  thisstran^r?  You 
say  you  know  him,  speak  V^ 

"Why,  if  you  wish  to  hear  the 
whole  truth,"  said  Bab-ey-buk,  seeing 
that  the  matter  grew  serious  and 
urged  on  by  despair,— "there  is  no 
use  in  concealing  it.  This  youne 
man,  who  swag^rs  so  loudly  about 
my  heart's  blood,  is  a  half-silly  fellow, 
one  well  known  in  Bagdad ;  his  name 
is  Bab-ey-buk,  and  his  trade  is  that  of 
a  tailor." 

"l! — I  a  tailor!*  exclaimed  the 
real  Omar.  "  By  the  beard  of  Maho- 
met, you  shall  answer  for  this  insult. 
He  steals  my  birthright !  Noble  sir,'* 
he  continued,  turning  to  the  Sultan, 
"  he  robbed  me  of  the  silken  envelop 
while  I  slept,  and  now  has  the  inso- 
lence to  call  me  a  tailor.  Try  us, 
noble  sir  ;  eive  us  but  space  to  run  a 
course — ^witn  lance  or  sabre !  Oh, 
how  my  scimitar  would  revenge  my 
wrongs  in  the  cowardly  heart  of  the 
iiipoQtor  I" 
"No,   no,"   cried  Bab-ey-buk,   "I 

\     K^e  you  the  rjng— what  other  proof 

[  dp  you  require  1  If  you  trust  to  any 
otper,  you  might  have  balf  a  dozen 
SODS  instead  of  one.  I  would  not  de- 
grade my  sword,"  he  added,  with  a 
look  of  scorn  on  his  opponent,  "by 
drawing  it  upon  a  tailor." 

"You  are  right,  my  son,"  replied 
the  Sultan,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Bab-ey-buk;  "I  must 
rest  contented  with  the  proofs  you 
bring  me,  and  must  treat  this  Imnd- 
SDOie  young  cavalier  as  a  deceiver. 

'  If  ft  had  pleased  Allah  that  he  had 
been— but  no  matter.  Let  the  guards 
teize  this  stranger  and  carry  him  in 
chains.  Prince  Omar  I  heir  ol  my 
throne,  guard  and  honor  of  my  kini^- 
dom,  mount  the  proudest  charger  in 
my  train,  and  lead  onward  where  your 
mother's  heart  is  beating  to  embrace 
you  I" 

The  shouts  of  the  numerous  attend- 
ants rent  the  air.  Coldly  and  proudly 
Omar  resigned  himself  to  the  fi;uards 
who  surrounded  and  disarmed  him, 
and  whistling  very  loudly  as  he  turned 
way,  a  noble  charger  rushed  up  to 

I       bis  side,  and  whinAied  in  evident  des- 
1^,  XLp.  67 


pair  when  his  master  did  not  leap  into 
the  saddle. 

"  Tis  a  magnificent  horse,"  said  tlM 
old  Sultan,  gazing  on  the  faultless 
form  and  i)roud  bearing  of  |tfurviza ; 
"mount  mm,  my  son,  no  statelier 
charger  ever  dashed  up  the  dust  of  the 
desert, 

"I !  pardon  me,"  cried  Bab-ey- 
buk,  gazine  in  dismay  on  the  fiery  eye- 
balls of  Murviza;  "  no— far  be  it 
from  me  to  ride  a  horse  that  has  car- 
ried a  tailor.  In  fact,  I  am  not  par* 
ticular  about  riding  at  all,  saddles  are 
so  confoundedly  hard,  especially  at  a 
trot." 

"Howl"  said  the  Sultan  in  sur- 
prise, and  turning  his  eye  regretfulHy 
on  the  indignant  demeanor  of  poor 
Omar,  as  he  marched  forward  in  ai* 
lenqe.  "You  are  jesting,  my  son; 
'tis  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  warrior  to 
walk.    Mount,  I  say,  and  lead  on." 

Bab-ey-buk  saw  but  one  chance 
left. 

"If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
send  one  of  your  slaves  to  the  tree  you , 
see  at  the  distance  yonder,  he  will  find, 
an  anjmal  to  which  I  am  much  attach- 
ed— a  gidlant  horse— quite  as  tall  a» 
that  black  stallion,  and  a  gr^eat  deal 
more  steady.** 

"As  you  will,"  replied  the  Sultan 
with  a  sigh :  and  a  groom  in  a  mo» 
ment  was  cleaving  his  forward  way  on 
a  white  mare  ai  Yemen.  But  grecit 
wa9  the  surprise  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage when  the  venerable  bundle  of 
skin  and  bones  which  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Giva  made  its  appearance, 
limping  most  painfully,  and  carrying 
its  nose  high  in  the  air,  af^er  the  man- 
ner  of  the  blind  of  its  species. 

"God  is  great!"  said  the  Sultan, 
now  in  complete  dismay;  "but  how 
this  son  of  mine  will  do  to  command 
my  armies  I  cannot  understand." 

In  the  mean-time  the  tents  had  been 
struck,  the  forces,  marshalled  by  their 
leaders,  formed  in  marching  order* 
while  Bab-ey-buk  exhausted  his 
strength  in  vain  endeavors  to  climb  in- 
to the  saddle.  ^ 

"I  wonder  the  wise  men  thatin^ 
vented  horses  did  not  invent  a  laddeir. 
at  the  same  time  to  mount  by.  In  mr 
opinion  a  horse  of  three  feet  hign; 
would  be  quite  as  handsome,  and  a 
great  deal  more  convenient.  Dont, 
you  think  so,  fath^  V 

"  Help  Prince  Omar  to  his  seat,^ 
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exclaimed  the  old  Sultan,  and  dashing 
spurs  into  his  horse,  set  off  full  gallop, 
without  paying  any  more  attention  to 
the  distresses  of  his  son. 

Two  grooms  had  disnK)unted,  and 
busied  themselves  in  giving  their  as- 
sistance. 

^  You,  siv^''  said  Bab^-buk,  **  with 


the  yellow  turban,  bold  the  stirrup 
verjr  steady — and  you,  my  friend  with 
the  ill-made  trousers,  give  me  a  push 
behind.  Gently  there,  gently — thank 
you.  And  now,  Giva,  my  gallant 
courser,  now  that  you  are  qarrying  a 
prince,  how  do  you  find  yourself  1" 


Chapter  VI. 


•<My  son."  said  the  Sultan  to  Bab- 
ev-buk,  *"tis  a  strange  thing  how 
obstinate  your  nM>ther  is." 

**0h !  rve  told  her  the  same  thing 
a  dozen  times,  but  they  are  all  alike." 

**  I  was  not  aware  you  had  seen  her, 
except  in  the  public  Reception,  when 
ahe  denied  so  positively  you  were  her 
diild." 

"  Let  her  deny  it  if  she  likes.  Did'nt 
I  give  you  the  bit  of  silk  and  the  ring 
in  it!  that's  all.*' 

«*  You  did,  and  I  feel  I  have  no 
right  to  demand  any  other  proof;  and 
to  show  you  how  convinced  I  am  by 
th^  token,  and  how  little  I  care  for  the 
opposition  of  my  wife,  I  have  resolved 
I  to  marry  you  to  a  captive  of  the  most 
ravishing  beauty,  who  has  been  for 
some  weeks  the  wonder  of  our  Court." 

**  Hem— just  the  thing ;  I  was 
always  a  favorite  with  the  girls.  Is 
she  well  shaped  1*' 

<*  Like  a  houri." 

«•  Clothes,  of  course,  fit  her  welll 
Nothing  is  so  becoming  to  a  young 
lady  as  well-made  clothes." 

4  have  already  expressed  my  inten- 
tion to  her  of  bestowing  her  upon  my 
son." 

*•  And  what  did  she  say  to  thati" 

"  For  a  long  time  she  only  wept— 
she  has  done  nothing,  indeed,  but  shed 
tears  since  she  has  been  among  us; 
but  when  I  told  her  your  story — that 
your  name  was  Omar,  and  that  you 
bad  been  protected  by  Elfi  Bey,  she 
screamed  aloud  with  rapture." 

"Ah!  they  are  always  so  ambi- 
tious ;  and  she  was  delighted  with  the 
tbobghts  of  marrying  a  prince,  eh! 
What  work  it  will  be  for  the  tailors ! 
Who  is  the  chief  of  the  trade  in  this 
city  1" 

•*  Omar,  my  son,  refrain,  I  beseech 
you,  from  this  frivolous  mode  of  talk- 
ing ;  be  in  the  great  Divan  in  an  hour, 
and  there  I  wiU  present  you  to  your 
bride.  You  shall  there  also  make 
your  fint  eaqperimeat  in  diq)eDiiDg 


justice  to  your  future  subjects.  The 
first  cause  you  will  try  is  the  impobi- 
tion  of  that  unfortunate  young  man, 
Bab-ey-buk  of  Bagdad.  'Tis  odd  that 
he  should  be  a  tailor." 

With  these  words  the  Sultan  retired, 
and  Bab-ey-buk  betook  himself  to  his 
toilet 

In  the  mean-time  the  beautiful 
slave  was  introduced  into  the  private 
apartment  of  the  Sultana. 

She  was  gorgeously  attired ;  and  as 
she  raised  herself  from  her  prostration 
at  the  foot  of  the  Sultana's  tnrone,  her 
fi&ce  was  radiant  with  smiles. 

**Lady,"  said  the  Sultana*  •'I sent 
for  you  to  offer  you  my  condc^ences ; 
the  hardest  part  of  captivity  is  yet  to 
come." 

"  How  !  madam  ?  Ah  !  but  ^ou 
know  not  what  causes  I  have  for  joy. 
Your  son — the  brave,  the  beautiful — 
is  the  delight  of  my  soul.  Oh  /  we 
have  loved  each  other  since  childhood* 
and  now  to  be  reunited  aHer  our  aad 
separation  ! — The  happiness  is  too 
much  for  me  to  bear." 

••  I  have  been  deceived  in  you,"  said 
the  Sultana,  coldly;  "a  woman  who 
could  love  the  person  you  are  to 
marry  is  tm worthy  even  of  my  iiity. 
ReUre  :" 

"To  marry!  Is  it  not  Prioce 
Omar,  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Elfi 
Bey— the  tail  of  form,  the  bold  of 
heart?" 

"Tall!  bold!  hear  I  aright!  and 
how  know  you  Elfi  Bey  !  •'Twas 
indeed  to  his  care  my  infant  son  was 
committed.  Come  nearer,  maiden; 
your  name!" 

"  Zoraide ;  alas !  alas !  the  daughter 
of  Elfi  Bey.  When  we  were  defeated 
and  my  father  slain^  and  I  became  a 
slave  in  the  sordid  hands  of  mer- 
chants, I  had  resolved  to  bury  my 
name  in  everlasting  silence,  and  I 
longed  unpatiently  for  death.  But 
when,  after  beinff  purchased  by  your 
mighty  husband*  I  beard  that  I  was  to 
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be  wedded  to  his  son,  and  in  his  de- 
scription of  that  son  recognised  my 
Oniar,  then  all  my  sorrows  were  re- 
paid." 

••But  you  saw  him  not?  flwi— 
the  Omar  they  mean  to  giye  you  to  ? 
But,  hy  the  goodness  of  Allah,  you 
have  revealed  yourself  in  time.  I  will 
this  moment  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  with 
you,  beautiful  Zoraide,  to  assist  me,  I 
do  not  now  despair  of  overthrowing 
the  evidence  of  the  ring." 

But  before  they  had  proceeded  fhr 
in  the  plans  they  were  concocting,  a 
messenger  summoned  them  to  the 
great  Divan,  where  his  Majesty  wished 
Uieir  presence.  All  were  silent  when 
they  entered  the  great  hall  of  audience. 
The  officers  of  state  stood  with  eyes 
bent  on  the  around,  and  arms  folded 
across  their  bosoms. 

••  Sultana  of  the  world  !"  said  the 
Sultan,  *•  and  you,  loveliest  of  ladies, 
I  have  sent  for  you  to  present  to  you 
a  son— and  husband." 

Zoraide  looked  up,  and  on  seeing 
the  vast  nose  of  the  admiring  Bab-ey- 
buk,  screamed,  and  feirinto  the  arms 
of  the  Sultana. 

••  Excuse  her,  sir,"  said  Bab-ey-buk, 
with  a  look  of  perfect  self-satisfaction, 
•*  her  joy  is  too  much  for  her.  It  isn't 
every  day  that  a  young  female  is  to 
be  married  to  a  prince,  or  sees  such  a 
splendid  mantle  " 

••  Wretch !  I  disown  you,"  cried  the 
Sultana,  ••though  you  had  brought 
with  you  a  hundred  rings.  You  are 
not  my  Omar." 

••  All  that  you  are  likely  to  get  fbr 
him,"  replied  Bab-ey-Buk;  ••so  make 
the  most  of  him.  As  to  your  friend, 
tlie  tailor,  youUl  soon  see  bow  I'll  pass 
judgment  on  him.  But  you,  beautiful 
lady,  I  beg  you  won't  take  on  so. 
Lord !  if  she  taints  at  me  now,  what 
will  she  do  when  she  sees  my  green 
and  gold?" 

••  Take  her,  Prince  Omar ;  she  is 
thine !"  said  the  Sultan,  knitting  his 
brows,  and  looking  menacingly  at  his 
wife. 

**  Approach  her  not !  "  cried  the 
Sultana ;  ••  she  is  intended  for  my 
sod!" 

••  Away,  away !"  screamed  Zoraide ; 
••you  are  not  ray  lover,  my  friend,  my 
hero!" 

••  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  am  not  at  all  par- 
ticular.  One  woman  is  just  as  good 
as  another ;   but  since  they  are  ali 


crying  but  so,  I  advise  your  Majesty 
to  let  me  have  thehr  favorite  one. 
Bab-ey-buk  I  mean,  brought  in,  and 
I'll  settle  the  business  in  less  than  no 
time." 

••  Ite  is  without— let  him  approach !" 
said  the  Sultan,  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted with  the  heir  to  his  throne  that 
fortune  had  given  him. 

Omar.pale  and  emaciated,but  retain- 
ing  all  the  original  pride  and  haughti- 
ness of  his  demeanor,  marched  slowly 
up  the  hall,  and  paused,  after  having 
l>owed  respectfully  to  the  Sultan. 

A  faint  scream  was  heard  from  the 
beautiful  Zoraide,  and  the  ladies  im- 
mediately pulled  down  their  veils. 

«*I  have  ordered  ybur  presence 
here,  unfortunate  and  vain  young 
man,"  said  the  Sultan,  ••to  confront 
you  with  Prince  Omar,  and  bring  your 
pretensions  to  the  proof." 

••  Thanks,  mighty  king  !  since  I 
dare  not  call  you  father.  I  expected 
no  less  from  your  nobleness.  Give  me 
Marviza  and  a  sword!  The  proof  will 
soon  be  finished." 

••Nay,  that  was  scarcely  what  I 
meant,  unless  Prince  Omar  consents 
to  it  himself." 

••  /  consent  to  it !"  said  Bab-ey-buk ; 
••  a  pretty  way  of  judging,  truly,  to 
have  oners  throat  cut  No,  no,  there 
would   be  no   great   amusement   in 

Erincedoms,  if  every  wandering  tailor 
ad  it  in  his  power  to  ofier  com- 
bat. The  case,  your  majesty,  seems 
to  be  very  plain.  I  am  your  son 
because  I  brought  the  true  testi- 
monials. This  fellow  is  somebody 
else's  son — most  likely  old  Ali  the 
water-carrier's — because  he  brought 
no  testimonials  at  all.  Therefore,  my 
judgment  is,  that  I  am  the  true  prince 
and  this  man  is  the  tailor,  and  I  sen- 
tence him  tb  perpetual  banishment, 
and  to  give  me  tnat  gold-laced  turban. 
'Tis  admirably  made,  and  will  fit  me 
to  a  hair." 

••  This  crook-legged  dwarf,  who  per- 
suades you  he  is  your  son,"  began 
Omar,  indignantly,  ••  has  reilised  the 

Eroof  I  offered  htm — man  to  man-* 
orse  to  horse.    Is  there  no  other  trial 
that  can  be  made  between  us  V 

••  Yes  !"  exclaimed  the  Sultana, 
stepping  forward,  •^I  offer  another;  and 
if  your  majesty  consents  to  it,  Zoraide 
is  willing  to  abide  the  issue." 

••  Zoraide  !"  cried  Omar.  •«  Did  I 
hear  the  name  1" 
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>  ••  Yes ! — -OoMup ! — Save  me,  save 
me  from  the  degradation  of  marrying 
that  wretched  dwarf !" 

The  lovers  were  prevented  from 
rushine  into  each  other's  arms ;  and 
Ihe  Sultana,  having  obtained  her  hus- 
hand's  permission,  proceeded  to  pro- 
pose a  mode  of  distmguishing  which 
of  the  rivals  was  the  pretender. 
•  •*  The  prince,  since  you  so  call  him," 
said  the  Sultana,  ^  has  refused  the  chal- 
lenge given  him  so  nobly,  to  maintain 
his  pretensions  with  his  sword.  Will 
^ey  both  consent  to  rest  their  claims 
mi  who  shall  make  the  best  pair  of 
trousers?" 

**  Death  sooner  than  dishonor  1" 
^claimed  Omar.  **  This  is  adding 
cruelty  to  injustice.  What !  I  that 
have  wielded  the  sword  i^ce  bovhood 
to  apply  me  to  the  needle  nowt'"^ 

*«  And  why  not  V*  said  Bab-ey-buk ; 
**  for  my  part,  ( think  it  is  an  exquisite 
device,  and  I  am  quite  ready  toaccept 
tlie  terms." 

•<The  terms  are  these-— that  he 
whose  workmanship  is  best,  shall  slay 
his  adversary  with  his  own  hand/' 

"  Just  the  thing,"  exclaimed  &ib- 
ey-buk;  **rvean  Ekiglish  sword  here 
that  will  slice  off  his  Imd  in  a  moment. 
And  when  shall  we  show  our  work  ?" 

**  In  an  hour  from  this  time,"  said 
the  Sultana,  and  the  assembly  was 
dissolved. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  rivals 
were  again  confronted.  With  hi6  fea- 
tures glowing  with  rage  and  shame, 
Omar  strode  iato  the  hail. 

*"  Your  work  ?"  said  the  Sultana. 

•«  Away  with  this  mockery,"  he  re- 
filled, "  let  m^  die,  but  not  dishonor- 
ed—let it  not  be  by  the  hands  of  a 
cowardly  impostor.  I  have  left  the 
needle  untouched." 

"More  fool  you  !"  exclaimed  Bab- 
ef -buk,  unrolling  a  small  parcel,  and 
*  displaying  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  Sultan  a  pair  of  trousers  admirably 
sewn ;  •*  I  knew  how  it  would  be.  If 
I  had  had  a  little  more  time  I  would 
have  embroidered  the  leg  a  little 
more." 

The  whole  assembly  were  struck 
dsmb  with  wonder.  But  the  Sultana, 
recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  said 
tauntingly  to  her  husband*  *'  Do  you 
doubt  any  longer  which  of  these  is  the 
prince  1" 

The  Sultan  was  piqued  at  his  own 


want  of  penetration,  and  answered, 
''  Yes,  Madam,  I  still  doubt,  and  wMl 
doubt,  as  long  as  I  see  fit." 

But  his  wife  added,  still  more  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  court,  by  appa- 
rently agreeing  with  the  Sultan,  tud 
saying  to  Bab-ey-buk,  **  Go^  tbcEuaad 
reap  the  fruits  of  your  victory,  and 
slay  the  impostor  with  your  own 
band." 

•*Slay  himi"  said  Bab-^-buk ; 
**  oh,  by  no  mecms — I  hate  slaying  peo- 
ple ;  lEesides,  he  misht  resist." 

**He  is  bound,  and  will  submit.  Go 
up  to  him  and  slay  him — unless  you 
do  so,  the  terms  are  unfulfilled,  and 
you  are  not  entitled  to  Zoraide." 

**  Impossible,  ma'am,"  saidBab-ey- 
buk ;  "*  I  should  be  happy  to  do  any- 
thing to  oblige  you,  but  aa  to  kilting 
him — DOW  that  it  really  coeoes  to  the 
push— i  won't ;  and  that's  the  wMe 
of  if 

**This,  certainly,  k  the  most  puz- 
zling matter  I  ever  met  with,"  aaia  te 
Sultan ;  **  why  can't  you  slay  him  I 
and  how  did  yon  manage  to  make 
those  garments  so  well  f  Hear  me, 
all  my  sul^ects !  I  hereby  ofifer  a  purse 
of  ten  thousand  sequins,  a  house  in  vy 
capital,  and  all  the  patronage  of  m 
court,  to  whichever  of  these  two  men 
is  the  tailor." 

••  Say  ^ou  so  1"  exclaimed  Bab^- 
buk,  leaping  into  the  air,  **  then  Fm 
your  man  I  I'll  never  be  a  prince 
again  as  long  as  I  live  ;  though  I  al- 
ways felt  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
I  sfiould  rise  to  be  a  great  man.  That's 
the  ticket—- the  genuine  article— the 
real  Omar.  Now  for  the  ten  thooaand 
se^uins^  and  let  him  have  the  fair  Zo- 
raide. Happy  to  have  the  making  of 
the  marria^  dresses — beat  noateriu— 
lowest  pricea— how  Mustapha,  my  old 
master,  will  wonder !" 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 
The  Sultan,  greatly  tcF  people's  asto- 
nishment, kept  his  word,  and  gave  all 
he  had  promised  to  the  overjoyed 
Bab-ey-buk.  In  a  short  time  aner 
that  eventful  day  a  board  was  seen  on 
one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  eky, 
bearing  the  following  inscription  >— 
**  Bab-ey.buk,  late  of  Bagdad,  maker 
of  inexpressibles  to  bis  Uig^baess 
Prince  Omar,  the  beautiful  Priooess 
Zoraide,  and  the  jest  of  tbe  Boyal 
Family." 
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CiJIPAlBN  OF  1806. 


The  Cainpai|Q  of  1808,  which  ter- 
minated in  toe  Convention  of  Cintra, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  but  bril- 
liant episode  in  the  life  of  Wellington. 
It  was  comprised  within  a  period  of 
fourteen  days,  during  which  he  landed 
his  army  on  a  difficult  and  dangerous 
coast,  advanced  on  the  eneiinr,  dis- 
lodged him  from  a  position  of  great 
strength,  defeated  his  whole  army  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and,  had  he  not  been 
superceded  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
would  in  all  probability  have  driven 
him  from  Lisbon  in  the  course  of  a 
few  davs.  While  the  army  continued 
under  nis  command,  every  operation 
was  successdi] ;  and  thou^  the  pero- 
ration of  the  campaign  was  undoubt- 
edly less  felicitous  than  theexordnihi, 
yet  this  comparative  failure  must  be 
attributed  to  causes  which  he  could 
not  control,  and  for  which  he  certain- 
ly was  in  no  degree  responsible. 

There  can  exist  no  doubt  that  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  ill-treated  by 
the  Government.  The  whole  burden 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  plan  of  operations,  were  made  to 
devolve  on  him  alone,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  officer  who  was  destined 
ultimately  to  be  only  fourth  in  com- 
mand. In  truth,  the  wavering  proceed- 
ings of  the  Ministry  were  unjust  to  all 
parties.  To  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
was  directed  to  form  projects  which 
he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  to  con- 
clusion. To  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
i^ho  found  himself  placed  in  command 
of  an  army  already  engaged  in  opera- 
tions for  wnich  he  was  not  responsible. 


and  of  which  he  miffht  not  improbably 
disapprove.  To  Sir  Harry  fiurrard, 
who  was  unexpectedly  called  on  to  di- 
rect movements  against  an  enemy  of 
whom  he  knew  little,  in  a  country  of 
which  he  knew  nothing.  In  short,  by 
a  singular  infelicity  of  judgment,  Loi4 
Castlerei^gh  contrived  to  place  every 
one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  army 
in  Portugal  in  a  fiedse  posiition,  and 
so  to  neutralize  their  talents,  as  to 
render  any  honorable  or  advantageous 
result  impossible. 

Certainly  no  two  officers  could  be 
thrown  together,  by  chance  of  service, 
under  circumstances  loss  auspicious  to 
zealous  and  cordial  co-operation  than 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley.  The  former  could  not  but 
feel  annoyed  that  all  the  honors  of 
victory  should  devolve  on  his  junior 
in  command,  and  was  consequently 
little  disposed  to  admit  him  to  his  con- 
fidence,  or  act  on  his  advice.  The 
latter  felt  his  own  claims  too  strongly, 
and  was  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  counsel,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  not  to  resent  their  rejection. 
That  such  sentiments  existed  on  both 
sides,  we  find  abundant  evidence  in 
the  correspondence  before  us.  We 
learn  by  it  that  it  was  ipropoeed  to 
detach  Sir  Arthur  to  the  Asturias, 
that  he  might  report  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple  on  the  military  means  of  de- 
fence  possessed  by  that  province,  and 
sugeest  a  plan  by  which  these  means 
might  be  efficaciously  employed.  This 
service  he  declined ;  on  what  grounds 
the  following  extracts  will  show. 


Lieui.'Oeneral  the  Hon,   Sir  A.  Welleslm  K.B.^  to   LieiU.^Colonel  Murray, 
QuarteT'Maiier'  General 

**  Mt  Dbah  Su,  Zambujal,  6th  September,  180B. 

**I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  arrangement  for  the  performance 
of  the  duty  required  from  me  in  the  Asturias,  for  which  I  deem  myself  inca- 
pable. If  it  were  not  so,  I  believe  your  experience  of  the  zeal  with  which  I 
served  Lord  Cathcart  would  convince  vou  that  I  would  not  decline  performhig 
any  duty  which  the  Qovemment  could  require  from  me.  I  shall  not  conceal 
from  you,  however,  that  I  consider  myself  in  a  very  difierent  situation  in  this 
army  from  that  in  which  Lord  Cathcart  placed  me;  and  I  acknowledge  that 
Icanoot  venture  to  do  many  thinnwliieli  I  did  for  him|  because  it  is  evidoAt 
67» 
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that  there  exists  a  want  of  confideDtie  which  never  existed  in  respect  to  me  ia 
any  former  instance.  This,  however,  did  not  affect  my  decision  in  the  serme 
required  of  me  yesterday,  which  I  certainly  should  have  undertaken  if  I  had 
been  capable  of  performing  it    Believe  me,"  &c. 

We  nnd  the  same  sentiments  even  more  forcibly  expressed  ia  the  follow- 
ing passage  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  :— 

**In  respect  to  your  wish  that  I  should  go  into  the  Astarias  to  examine  the 
country,  and  form  a  judgment  of  its  strength,  I  have  to  ntention  to  you  that  I 
am  not  a  draftsman,  and  but  a  bad  hand  at  descnption.  I  shouia  have  m 
difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  that  countir, 
provided  I  was  certain  that  it  would  be  executed.  But  it  would  be  an  idle 
waste  of  my  time,  and  an  imposition  upon  you,  if  I  were  to  go  into  that  cooo- 
try  with  a  pretence  of  giving  you,  or  any  general  officer  you  should  eoipkif 
there,  an  idea  of  the  country ;  and  it  would  t^  vain  and  fruitless  to  form  a 
plau  for  the  defence  of  the  country  which  would  depend  upon  the  executioa 
of  another.  Indeed,  this  last  would  only  bring  disgrace  upon  me,  and  woaJd 
disappoint  vou. 

** Under  these  circumstances,  I  have  told  Sir  Hew  Dairy mple  that  I  was 
not  able  to  perform  the  duty  in  which  you  had  desired  I  should  be  empltiyed; 
Ulat  I  was  not  a  topographical  engineer,  and  could  not  pretend  to  describe  in 
writing  such  a  country  as  the  Asturias ;  and  he  appeared  to  think  thatsomeof 
the  gentloroen  of  the  QAiarter- Master-General's  department  mieht  be  more 
usefully  employed  on  this  service.  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  that  I  feel  any 
disinclmation  to  performing  any  service  in  which  you  may  think  I  can  be  of 
use  to  you ;  and  that  1  have  discouraged  the  idea  of  employing  me  on  that  pro- 
]M>sed,  solely  from  my  incapacity  of  performing  it  as  it  ought  to  be  performed, 
add  from  a  certainty  thatyou  were  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  service  whick 
you  required  from  me  when  you  wrote  to  Sir  Hew  Dairy  mple.  Believe  me,  dLc" 

Sir  Arthur  having  declined  the  appointment  to  the  Asturias,  it  became  the 
wish  of  Sir  Hew  that  he  should  be  sent  to  Madrid,  to  arrange  and  recommend 
some  general  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  allied  armies.  The  reader 
will  discover  something  of  the  feeling  to  which  we  have  alluded  in  the  cold, 
caustic,  and  half-contemptuous  tone  of  the  following  letter. 

Ltevd^'Oemral  the  Honorable  Sir  A.    Weiksley,  K.B,,  to  Lima^^Otneral  Sir 

Hew  DairympU, 
^  Sib,  Zambujal,  10th  September)  IQOBl 

**■  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving,  in  the  night,  the  letter  which  you  wrote  to 
me  yesterday.  My  wish  is,  at  all  times,  to  render  myself  as  useful  as  may  te 
in  my  power  to  the  officer  under  whose  command  I  may  be  serving ;  and  this 
desire  is  limited  only  by  the  doubt  which  1  msy  entertain  of  my  fitness  for  the 
employment  held  out  to  my  acceptance.  Xhe  view  which  I  have  taken  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Spain  has  long  ago  su^esU^  to  me  the  propriety  of  placing 
in  that  kingdom  a  person  of  the  description  stated  by  yourself,  possessing  full 
(powers,  ttie  means  of  exerting  them  on  all  parts  of  Spain,  and  of  communica- 
xiBZ  and  treating  with  all  the  local  juntas  of  Government. 

«*  In  order  to  be  able  to  perform  the  important  part  allotted  to  biro,  thb 
person  should  possess  the  confidence  of  those  who  employ  him ;  and  above  all* 
in  order  thut  he  may  recommend,  with  authority,  a  plan  to  the  Spaniards,  he 
^ould  be  acquainted  with  those  of  his  employers,  tne  means  by  which  they 
propose  to  carry  them  into  executk)n,  and  tlK>se  by  which  they  intend  to 
enable  the  Spanish  nation  to  exectite  that  which  will  be  proposed  to  them. 

**  1  certainly  cannot  consider  myself  as  possessing  those  advantages,  per^ 
•(Mmlly,  which  would  qualify  me  for  the  situation  you  have  proposed  for  roe; 
mA  you  must  be  the  biest  jadge  vi^hether  you  have  made  up  your  own  nundr 
asd  areenabledto  ioatruct  me,  and  are  inclined  to  confide  in  me,  to  the  extent 
which  in  my^  opinioD  wiU  be  necessary,  in  order  to  derive  any  general  advaii' 
ttige  from  such  a  mission.  It  is  true  that  one  might  be  undertaken  with  moie 
Imiitt  d  views  amdobjeets  than  those  «hcve  ad  verted  to;  $od  which  are  Uiscusi- 
ad  in  thelettar  whkh  I  have  had  the  honor  to  receive  fnm  you^  and  k  niii^ 
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be  confined  to  the  mere  arrangement  with  General  Castanos,  or  the  militanr 
cofnaiiuee  at  Madrid,  of  a  plan  for  the  remaining  part  of  the  campaign.  This 
mission,  however,  would  reouire  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of  views  and 
means ;  the  person  who  unaertakes  it  must  have  the  confidence  of  his  em- 
ployer, and  must  be  certain  that  the  plan,  which  he  would  arrange  under  these 
circuiii^stiinces,  would  be  carried  into  execution. 

••  I  beg  that  you  will  consider  me  read^  to  be  employed  in  any  manner  you 
ma^  tbink  proper ;  and  i  have  above  pomted  out  the  powers  and  instructions 
which  can  alone,  in  my  opinion,  rc/ider  the  employment  of  any  person,  in  the 
Auation  which  you  have  held  out  to  me,  at  all  useful  to  the  army  or  to  the 
oouDtry.    r  have  the  honor  to  be,"  &c. 


Of  course  h  could  not  be  agreeable 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  to  serve  under 
an  officer  whose  confidence  he  did  not 
possess.  Accordingly,  soon  afler  the 
termination  of  the  negotiation,  be  de- 
sired  leave  to  quit  the  army,  and  re« 
turned  to  England. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  intention  to 
enter  en  the  vexaia  questio  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Cintra.  However  judici- 
ous mi^bt  be  the  views  which  led  to 
it,  and  bowever  advantageous  on  the 
whole  its  results  were  to  tlie  interests 
of  the  comnrKMi  cause  in  the  Penin- 
sula, ;here  can  be  no  doubt  that  alto- 
gether it  lowered  the  reputation  of  our 
arms  tltrou^hout  Europe.  Under  the 
most  liivorable  aspect,  it  presents 
nothing:  to  be  proud  of;  while  it  con- 
fessedly made  concessions  to  a  cunning 
end  rupncious  enemy,  of  which  a  hi^h- 
spiriteu  nation  might  reasonably  feel 
ashamed.  The  name  of  Sir  Arthur 
Welk'sley  having,  from  the  position 
be  occupied,  been  unfortunately  mixed 
op  with  these  inglorious  transactions, 
it  becomes  important  (for  the  reputa- 
tion of  Wellington  is  national  pro- 
perty) that  it  should  be  publicly  and 
uistincily  known  to  what  extent  he 
participated  io  the  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  Convention.  For  this 
purpose  we  find  ample  materials  in 
the  work  before  us.  We  learn  fipom 
ijt  not  only  whatWellesley  thought  of 
{je  Convention,  when  it  subsequently^ 
o^came  the  subject  of  public  investi- 
gation, but  what  he  said  and  thought 
at  the  moment,when  it  was  impossible 
^anticipate  that  publicity  would  ever 
*^  given  to  his  opmions. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  necessity  of  liberating 

Mt  DsAm  Lous  Yimieiro,  20tb  Aug.  1909. 

**  Anstruther  is  on  shore,  and  I  expect  him  in  camp  every  moment.  I  shall 
hg  Bear  Mafra  to-morrow.  The  enernj  have  their  advanced  guard  in  front  of 
Torres  Vedras,  and  the  main  body  of  their  army  collected  in  the  rear  of  that 
town.  I  understand  that  they  have  got  together  every  thing  that  Portugal 
ean  afford. 


Portugal  by  convention  (supposing  it 
to  have  existed),  arose  solely  from  a 
disregard  of  the  advice  tendered  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  It  was  his  in- 
tention from  the  first  to  march  direct 
on  Lisbon,  to  give  battle  to  the  enemy 
wherever  he  met  him,  and,  if  success- 
ful, to  enter  the  capital  with  the  re- 
treating army.  The  force  he  com- 
manded was  quite  adequate  to  effect 
this  object ;  and  it  was  one  from  which 
he  never  swerved.  His  correspon- 
dence in  the  cIo8et,and  his  rpovements 
in  the  field,  equally  illustrate  this. 
For  instance,  on  the  night  of  the  17tb, 
after  the  engagement  of  Roli9a,  the 
corps  of  Loison  and  La  Borde  effected 
a  junction,  and  retired  beyond  Torres 
Vedras.  On  the  Idth  Wellesley  had 
his  whole  force  under  arms,  and  the 
order  for  the  march  had  actiuUly  been 
igeued,  when  he  learned  that  the  corps 
under  Acland  and  Anstruther  was  on 
the  coast.  It  had  formed  part  of  his 
original  plan  to  employ  that  corns 
in  the  siege  of  Peniche,  or,  shoi^ld 
that  operation  be  found  unnecessary, 
to  send  it  down  the  coast  to  effect 
a  landing  in  rear  of  the  enemy, 
while  with  the  force  under  his  own 
immediate  command,  he  should  press 
them  in  front.  But  being  disappomted 
in  his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the 
Portuguese,,  he  determined  to  land 
Acland's  troops  and  unite  them  to  his 
own. 

On  the  18th,  therefore,  he  moved  to 
Lourinha,and  having  communicated 
with  General  Anstruther,  proceeded 
on  the  10th  to  Vimieiro.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  will 
show  what  his  intentions  were  when 
^e  junction  was  effected. 


664  Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  {Not. 

**  Colonel  Brown,  who  has  got  charge  of  my  letters  to  jou,  has  not  had  an 
opporiunity  of  going  on  board  ship  till  this  day.  I  intended  to  have  sent  them 
by  my  aide-de-camp,  Captain  Campbell,  in  order  that  he  might  get  the  promo- 
tion usual  on  sach  occasions ;  but  I  hope  that  I  shall  have  another  and  a 
better  occasion  to  send  him  home ;  if  I  should  not,  I  trust  that  he  will  not  lose 
his  promotion  by  my  having  omitted  to  send  him  on  the  present  occasioii. 
Believe  me,"  dtc. 

His  instructions  to  Captain  Bligh  were  of  a  similar  import. 

Mt  Dbab  Sib,  Yimieiro,  20th  Aug.  1908.    Half-past  Rleven,  A.it. 

**  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday.  I  have  just  beei 
down  at  Maceira,  where  I  hope  that  you  will  land  the  bread,  ammunition,  &e. 
and  the  saddles.  It  appears  a  very  good  landing  place,  and  there  is  a  good 
road,  and  it  is  no  great  distance  from  thence  here ;  but  if  you  should  think  that 
place  inconvenient,  I  will  contrive  to  communicate  with  any  other  phice  at 
which  you  may  land  them. 

**  I  propose  to  march  to-morrow  towards  Mafra :  I  shall  be  glad  if  yoa  wOl 
be  off  Ericeira  to-morrow  evening.  I  shall  contrive  to  communicate  with  you 
either  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  fix  on  the  next  place  of  rendezvous. 

**  I  apprehend  no  accidents ;  but  I  should  like  to  keep  the  transports  for  a 
few  days,  in  the  case  of  the  occurrence  of  any.  They  might  also  be  useful  in 
turning  any  position  the  enemy  might  take  in  the  noighl)orhood  of  the  rock  of 
Lisbon,    believe  me,  &c. 

**P.  S. — If  Creneial  Acland  should  join  you,  keep  him  with  you,  and  desife 
liim  to  let  me  know  it  immediately." 

On  the  eveningofthe20th  Sir  Harry  them;  and  by  the  time  Sir  Harry 

Burrard   arrived,  and     immediately  Burrard  reached  the  field,  they  were 

assumed  the  command.    Sir  Arthur  defeated  ;  Ferguson  had  cut  off  two 

informed  him  of  his  intended  move-  whole  battalions,  and  Hill  occupied 

ment  in  advance,  but  found  Sir  Harr^  the  direct  road  to  Torres  Vedras. 

immovnbly  opposed  to  it.    Had  this  Here,  then,  was  a  combination  of 

not    been    so,    the    British    advanced  circumstances    which,    if  any  thing 

ffuard  tDould  that  day    have  occupied  could,  must  have  chanxed  the  deter- 

mafra,  and  thus  have  turned  the  posi^  mination  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard.    The 

tion  cf  Torres  Vedras^  the  enemy*s  battle  was  fought ;  the  game  was  in 

chief  stronghold.    Indeed,  it  was  evi-  our  hands ;  the  enemy  completely  dis- 

dent  that,  under  any  circumstances,  a  comfited,  while  one-half  of  the  British 

battle  must  take  place,  and  on  the  issue  force  had  not  been  engaged.     What, 

of  that  battle  must  depend  the  success  then,  said  Sir  Harry  to  this  state  of 

of  the  enterprise.  matters  ?    Did  he  alter  his  determina- 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  down  tion  to  renmin  stock  still  at  VinHetro? 

came  the  French  army  by  theLourin ha  No,  no.     Hear  his  evidence  on  tlds 

road.  Wellesley  was  prepared  to  meet  matter  before  the  Board  of  Inquiry. 


**  About  the  close  of  the  action,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  i 
be  every  where  repulsed.  Sir  Arthur  came  up  to  me  and  proposed  to  advance ; 
I  understood  he  meant  the  movement  to  be  from  our  right  and  towards  Torres 
Vedras,  with  some  circumstances  I  cannot  now  relate,  as  they  are  in>perfect  hi 
my  memory,  it  not  having  struck  me  at  the  time,  or  till  very  lately,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  account  for  every  thing  that  passed  on  this  subject :  I 
answered  that  I  saw  no  reason  for  altering  my  former  resolution  of  not  ad- 
vancing, and  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  I  added  that  the  same  reaaoDios 
which  before  determined  me  to  wait  for  the  reinforcenients,  had  sfill  its  fuu 
force  in  my  jndgment  and  opinion.''. 


We  give  also  the  testimony  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

should  appear  that 


•(  Q,.  From  the  suggestion  mr ntioned  by  you  as  having  come  from  Ifojor- 
General  FergusoD»  for  following  the  French  on  the  left,  it  shoulf 
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some  pause,  if  not  a  close  of  the  actioo,  had  then  taken  place ;  whence  did  that 
cessation  occur  1 

*»  A.  When  the  enemy  were  beaten  on  the  left,  I  went  to  8ir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  who  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  proposed  to  him  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  I  diU  it  in  the  way  of  continuance  or  a  renewal  of  the  discussion  I 
bad  had  with  him  in  the  Brazen  ori  the  preceding  evening,  and  I  told  him  that 
that  was  his  time  to  advance ;  that  he  ought  to  move  thu  right  wing  to  Torres 
Vedras,  and  pursue  the  beaten  enemy  with  the  lefl.  I  also  stated  to  him  that 
we  had  twelve  days'  provisions  in  camp,  and  plenty  of  ammunition  for  another 
battle.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was  of  opinion  that  our  advantages  ouffht  not  to 
be  followed  up,  much  for  the  same  reasons  as  he  had  stated  the  night  before, 
and  he  desired  that  I  would  halt  the  troops  on  the  ground  which  they  then 
occupied ;  at  this  time  the  71st  and  82d  were  in  a  valley,  the  40th  and  36th 
immediately  in  their  rear  on  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  other  troops  formed 
in  succession  for  their  support.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  last  attack 
was  made  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  inrantry  upon  the  71st  and'^d,  and  w& 
repulsed,  as  is  stated  in  my  report  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and  it  was  after  that, 
as  well  SES  I  can  recollect,  that  General  F^9rgU80Q  sent  his  aide-de«canip.  Cap- 
tain Melllsli,  to  inform  me  that  creat  adFanta^ea  mt^t  be  derived  from  the 
continuance  of  our  advance ;  and  I  took  Captain  Mellish  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
to  endeavor  again  to  prevail  upon  him  to  allow  tis  to  cootinue  in  the  pursuit 
of  oar  advantages." 

Sir  Harry  Burrard's  memory  must  and,  we  believe,  a  brave  man.  Peaoe 
have  been  very  defective,  for  it  appears  -  to  bis  manes ! 
that  the  circumstances  connected  with  So  far  then  the  reputation  of  Wei- 
the  only  important  occunrence  of  his  lesley  stands  clear.  He  had  gained  a 
Hfe,  made  but  slight  and  transient  vk:tory,  and  was  urgently  solicitous 
innfiressloo  on  it.  Little  indeed  did  to  be  permitted  to  reap  the  full  fruits 
he  imagine,  when,  on  the  field  of  Vi-  of  it.  By  an  immediate  advance,  a 
mieiro,  he  rejected  the  entreaties  and  considerable  portion  of  the  French 
^(fated  the  arguments  of  Sir  Arthur  army  misht  have  been  cut  off.  Ano- 
Wellesiey,  and  this  decision  would  be  ther  batUe,  which  must  have  been 
imperishably  embodied  ui  the  page  of  fought  by  the  enemjr,  with  an  arnnr 
hiMory,  and  would  cause  his  name  to  weakened  and  diM>irited  by  defeat, 
be  remembered  a  thousand  years  after  under  mamr  disadvantages!,  and  the 
all  hb  posterity  had  lived,  and  died,  liberation  of  Portugal  would  have  been 
and  been  forgotten.  Some  men  are  accomplished.  A  more  favorable 
bcnm  celebratM ;  some  achieve  cele-  conjuncture  can  scarcely  be  imaffin^, 
brity;  and  others  have  celebrity  thrust  but  it  was  a  conjuncture  whicb  re- 
apon  them.  In  this  last  category  quired  to  be  taken  immediate  advao- 
mnst  Sir  Harry  Burrard  be  included,  tage  of.  Even  an  bour'a  deUy  was 
la  the  course  of  a  lone  and  respect-  sufficient  to  change  the  whole  ajipect 
able  life  this  worthy  officer  was  called  of  affidrs.  And  it  did  change  it. 
opon  to  decide  on  only  one  measure  of  On  the  28d,  Sir  Arthur  no  lon|;er 
^eat  and  paramount  importance^  and  considered  an  advance  to  Torres  Ved- 
&11  that  is  now,  or  will  hereafler  be  ras  to  be  a  measure  attended  by  the 
^wn  of  bim,  is,  that  he  decided  same  advantages  as  would  have  be- 
wrong.  But  we  would  willingly  say  longed  to  it  on  the  21st.  His  opinion 
nothing  which  could  be  thought  in-  on  tnis  matter  was  thus  clearly  stated 
suiting  to  the   memory  of  a  good,  to  the  Board. 

**  Although  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  roost  decisive  consequences 
would  have  resulted  from  the  march  as  proposed,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  eneipy 
on  the  2l8t  of  August  after  the  battle,  yet  it  does  not  follow  that  the  measure 
Of  allowing  the  French  to  evacobte  Portugal  was  not  right  on  the  evening  of 

"Oq  the  2l8t  of  August,  the  enemy  were  defeated  and  in  confusion ;  and  I 
have  explained  the  grounds  which  I  have  for  thinking  that  the  most  advanta* 
geous  consequences  would  have  resolted  from  a  pursuit  On  the  22cL  in  the 
Bveaing,  when  the  question  of  the  evacuation  was  considered  and  decided,  the 
Bnemy  was  no  longer  in  confusion,  and  they  had  resumed  the  position  of  Ca- 
be^a  e  Montachique  between  us  and  liiboo. 
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^  The  relative  situatioa  of  the  two  armies  was  then  to  be  taksa  into  < 
deration,  as  well  as  in  the  other  case ;  but  that  of  the  French  army  had  beea 
materially  improved  by  our  omitision  to  pursue  our  advantages ;  and  we  were 
then  to  look  to  our  relative  means  of  annoying  each  other»  and  our  own  objects. 
I  have  already  detailed  to  the  Court  in  a  former  statement  the  relative  situa- 
tion and  means  of  the  two  armies  at  that  period  of  time,  and  I  conceive  tl^ 
Uie  battle  of  the  21st  of  August  could  be  talcen  into  consideration  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  question,  whether  the  French  should  be  allowed  to  evacuate  Por- 
tugal, or  not,  only  in  this  way,  viz. — ^that  it  was  a  trial  of  strength  between 
the  two  contending  armies,  and  it  proved  the  superiority  of  that  of  his  Majatj. 
It  was  also  clear  to  me  that  the  French  woula  not  risk  another  action ;  that 
their  object  was  to  secure  a  retreat  across  the  Tagus ;  and  that  they  would  or 
their  positions  in  front  of  Lisbon  to  facilitate  and  secure  that  object. 

**  As  I  have  already  explained  to  the  Court,  we  had  no  means  on  the  23d  of 
preventing  them  from  effecting  that  object,  from  which  1  did,  and  do  &Ul  thinks 
It  was  important  to  us  to  precUide  them,  excepting  a  Convention  for  the  era- 
cuation  of  Portugal." 


With  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  from  Lisbon,  there  is  no  doubt 
Uiat  it  might  have  been  effected  at  any 

time;  nor  was  there  much  chance  that    ^ 

Junot,  having  been  once  defeaited»would  be  the  removal  of  the  French  annjr 


unmolested  retreat,  that  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  did  lend  his  powerful  sanc- 
tion to  an  armistice,  and  to  a  conven- 
tion, the  principle  of  which 


— when  the  dilatory  movement  of  his 
enemy  left  himtheoptionof  retreat&om 
Lisbon— have  tried  the  perilous  expe- 
riment of  another  battle  with  an  army 
which  by  rehiforcements  had  become 
80  superior  to  his  own.    In  a)l  proba- 


firom  the  Portuauese  territory.  A 
saw  that,  difficulties  almost  ii»iiper- 
able  existed  to  the  pursuit  of  die 
enemy  to  the  frontier ;  that  the  for- 
tresses of  Elvas  and  Almeida  cadd 
enly  be  wrested  from  them  b^  renter 


bility  he  would  have  retired  across   siege^  for  which  the  materials 


the  Tagus,  and  have  entered  Spain 
by  the  route  leading  through  the  Alen- 
tejo  to  Elvas,  and  have  occupied  that 
frontier  fortress,  as  well  as  Almeida. 
Another  route,  however,  was  open  to 
them,  namely,  that  leading  by  Santa- 
rem  and  Arantes.  It  was  with  the 
view  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  re- 
treat that  Sir  Arthur  so  strongly  urged 


wanting,  and  that,  consequently,  a 
long  period  must  have  elapsed  befoe 
Portugal  could  be  free,  and  the  force 
employed  in  its  liberation  be  enabled 
to  co-operate  with  the  Spanish  amies- 
By  the  convention,  these  objects 
were  at  once  effected,  and  Sir  Arthur 
was  of  opinion  that  the  measure  eC 
permitting  the  French  to  evacuate  the 


that  the  force  under  Sir  John  Moore,  kingdom  was,  on  the  whole,  advanla- 
then  (the  20ih)  in  the  offing,  should  be  geous  to  the  interests  of  the  Allies, 
sent  to  Santarem,  at  which  point  the  But  though  General  Wellesley  un- 
enemy  might  have  been  intercepted  on  doubtedly  concurred  in  the  leatUog 
either  route.  This  advice,  however,  principles  of  the  measures  in  ouestkn* 
had  been  peremptorily  declined  by  yet  he  b^  no  means  approved  of  ^ 
f^  Hew  Dalrymole,  and  Sir  John  details  either  of  the  armistice  or  the 
Moore's  force  was  directed  to  join  the  convention.  In  fiict,  it  appears  bj  the 
main  bod;^  of  the  army,  already  quite  documents  in  these  volumes,  that  m  all 
strong  enough  for  every  useful  purpose,  the  discussions  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
It  was  under  these  circumstan-  pie,  regarding  the  terms  to  be  toanied 
oes,  and  when  no  prospect  remained  on,  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  ex- 
of  achieving  results  more  advanta-  isted  between  these  officers.  Mors- 
geous  by  a  continuance  of  hostile  over,  it  appears  that  Sir  Arthur  never 
operations  against  an  enemy  possess-  even  sato  the  convmitioo,  as  uhiroatelv 
ing  at  any   moment   the   power  of  negotiated,  till  his  arrival  in  England 

''Oh  the  29lb,  in  the  morning.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  sent  for  me  to  Ramal- 
hal,  where  I  went  to  take  into  consideration  a  Convention  which  had  been 
agieed  upon  between  General  Eellerman  and  Colonel  Murray,  and  had  been 
ratified  by  General  Junot,  dated  the  28th  of  August.  There  were  present  at 
head-quarters.  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  John  Moore,  Ueutenant-Geoeral  Hope, 
lieutenant-General  Fraser,  and  myself;  and-  the  Convention  was  takes  iBla 
consideration  article  by  article. 
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**  It  was  altered  in  many  important  particolars. 

**  1st.  The  article  respecting  property  was  placed  on  a  proper  footing ;  the 
French  were  to  bo  allowed  to  carry  off  only  their  military  equipments ;  and 
were  to  restore  property  of  all  descriptions  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
•charches  or  inhabitants  of  Portasal. 

**2dly.  The  security  given  to  the  purchasers  of  property  from  the  French 
was  not  afforded  by  the  alteration  made. 

**  8dly.  The  French  were  to  find  the  transports  for  their  own  cavalry. 

*^  4thly.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  engaged  to  use  his  good  offices, 
instead  c^  stipulating;  for  indemnity,  for  ihe  mhabitaats  of  Portugal  in  the 
French  interest,  dunng  the  time  they  shoidd  remain  in  Portugal. 

**5thly.  The  French  were  requir^  to  evacuate  all  the  forts  on  the  right  of 
the  Tagus  immediately,  as  for  up  as  Belem ;  and  Lisbon  itiol^  when  the  second 
division  should  embark. 

*'  I  was  most  anxious,  and  pressed  upon  Sir  Hew  Dalrvmple  that  they  should 
be  reauired  to  evacuate  Lisbon,  and  to  cross  the  Tagus  forthwith,  according  to 
the  plan  recommended  in  the  paper  which  I  had  given  him  on  the  23d,  in  order 
to  give  us  possession  of  the  harbor,  and  the  use  of  the  navigation  of  the  river ; 
because,  as  I  told  him,  he  would  not  be  able  to  conduct  the  service,  and  do  all 
that  would  be  necessary  to  refit  the  army,  unless  he  should  have  a  free  and 
easy  communication  between  eveiy  corps  of  the  army  and  the  transports ;  that 
this  would  be  impossible  even  with  the  possession  of  Belem,  if  the  French  were 
to  continue  in  Lisbon  with  a  circuit  of  three  leagues ;  and  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Tagus,  at  an  early  period,  was  necessary  in  a  view  to  the  future  opera- 
tioDs  of  the  army. 

**  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  overrated  this  proposition  of  mine,  and  directed  that 
the  article  might  stand  as  I  have  above  stated,  viz.,  ([iving  to  the  French  a  cir- 
cuit of  two  leagues  round  Lisbon,  with  a  league  of  distance  between  tjieir  posts 
and  ours ;  and  to  us  the  possession  of  all  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tagus,  including  Belem. 

**  I  beg  that  the  Court  will  not  understand  that  this  meeting  of  the  Lieut.* 
Generals  of  the  army,  at  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  quarters,  or  that  any  of  like 
meetings  which  I  had  with  him  during  the  course  of  these  ne^ociations,  were 
at  all  of  the  nature  of  councils  of  war.  They  were  merely  meetmgs  of  General 
Officers  with  whom  the  Commander  of  the  Forces  chose  to  converse  on  the 
subjects  then  under  his  consideration ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
any,  or  the  whole  of  those  officers,  he  decided  for  himself;  and  in  this  last  meet- 
ing of  the  29th  of  August,  he  decided  for  himself  upon  ever^  proposition. 

**  I  never  knew  for  what  reason  the  imptovements  made  in  the  Convention 
in  this  meeting  of  the  29th  August  were  not  carried  into  execution.  I  re- 
turned to  Torres  Vedras  after  the  meeting  was  concluded  ;  headquarters  were 
moved  there  on  the  following  day,  the  30th ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  Commander- 
iu-Chie£  and  I  marched  to  ^bral  with  ray  division  on  the  morning  of  the  dlst« 

^  When  I  was  near  Sobral,  I  received  a  message  from  the  Commander-in- 
Chie^  acquainting  me  that  the  Convention  had  arrived,  signed  by  General 
Kellerman  and  Colonel  Murray,  and  desiring  to  see  me ;  but  I  was  so  far  from 
Torres  Vedras,  that  I  conceived  I  should  not  be  able  to  arrive  there  in  time, 
and  I  did  not  go ;  and  the  Court  will  see  that  my  name  is  not  in  the  list  of 
those  officers  who  were  present  at  this  meeting,  as  read  by  Sir  Hew  Dalrym]}le. 
jf  understand,  however,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  ratified  the  Convention 
on  that  day,  without  any  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  meeting  of  General 
Officers  on  the  29th  of  August ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  1  never  saw  the  Conven- 
tion till  I  arrived  in  England." 

We  have  now  done  with  the  dis-  sent  into  Castile  under  command  of 

tasteful  subject  of  the  Convention  of  Sir  John  Moore,  where  it  was  joined 

Clntra.    The  French  troops  embarked  by  an  additional  force  under  Sir  David 

amid  the  execrations  of  the  people,  ^rd.    With  the  details  of  that  unfor- 

When  the  last  division  quitted  the  tunate  expedition  we  have  nothing  to 

Portuguese  territory,  shouts  of  triumph  do.    The  result  is  well  known.    Sir 

rent  Uie  air,  and  Lisbon  was  illumm*  John  Moore,  afler  a  calamitous  retreat 

ated.    The  British  army  thus  became  to  Corunna,  fell  in  the  moment  of  vic- 

dispoMtble  for  other  mnkeB,  and  was  tory,  and  1^  a  name  of  which  hit 
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country  is  Justly  proud.    ThQ  follqw-  does  it  illustrate  the   fact*  that  the 

ing  letter  to  that  distinguished  officer  great  mind  of  V(^ellington  was  iiici- 

18  one  of  these  portions  of  Colonel  pable  of  jealousy,  even  of  a  reputatien 

Gurwood*s  work  which  imperatively  which  overshadowed  his  own  ! 
demands  quotation.    How  thoroughly 

Lieut.-Q€ner(d  fhe  Hon,  Sir  A.  WelUsley,  K,  B^  to  IAeiU.'Generdl  Sir 
John  Moore,  K,  ]^, 

"  My  DiAm  Gbhxbai^  Lomlar,  17th  Sa>t.  188^ 

^  1  write  to  you  on  the  subject  to  which  this  letter  relates,  with  the  same 
freedom  with  which  I  hope  you  would  write  to  me  on  any  point  in  which  ym 
might  think  the  public  interests  concerned. 

**  It  appears  to  me  to  be  (juite  impossible  that  we  can  go  on  as  we  are  now  coo- 
stituted  ;  the  Commander-m-Chief  must  be  changed,  and  the  country  and  the 
army  naturally  turn  their  eyes  to  you  {as  their  commander.  I  underFtand, 
however,  that  you  have  lately  had  some  unpleasant  discussions  with  the  King's 
Ministers,  the  effect  of  which  might  be  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  command  of  this  army,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  best, 
and  would  enable  you  to  render  those  services  at  this  moment  for  which  you 
are  peculiarly  qualified. 

**  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  talk  to  you  respecting  the  disscussions  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  in  order  that  I  may  endeavor  to  remove  any  trace 
which  they  may  have  left  on  the  minds  of  the  King's  Ministers  having  Oe 
effbct  which  I  have  supposed. 

**  Although  I  hold  a  high  office  under  Government,  I  am  no  party  man ; 
hut  have  long  been  connected  in  friendship  with  many  of  those  persoDs  who 
are  now  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  England ;  and  I  tnink  I  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence over  them,  that  they  may  listen  to  me  upon  a  point  of  this  descriptioB, 
more  particularly  as  I  am  convinced  that  they  must  be  as  desiroos  as  I  can  he 
to  adopt  the  arrangement  for  the  command  of  this  army  which  all  are  agreed 
is  the  nest. 

**  In  these  times,  my  dear  General,  a  man  like  you  should  not  preclude  him- 
self from  rendering  the  services  of  which  he  is  capable  by  any  idle  potDt  of 
form.  Circumstances  may  have  occurred,  and  might  have  justified  tne  dis* 
cussions  to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  none  can  justify  the  continuance  of  the 
temper  in  which  they  are  carried  on :  and  yet,  till  there  is  evidence  that  it 
is  changed,  it  ap[)ears  to  be  impossible  for  the  King's  Ministers  to  employ  you 
in  the  high  situation  for  which  vou  are  the  most  fit,  because  during  tite  conti- 
nuance of  this  temper  of  mind  there  can  be  no  cordial  or  confidential  inter- 
course. 

**  In  writing  thus  much  I  have  perhaps  gone  too  far,  and  have  taken  the 
permission  for  which  it  was  the  intention  of  this  letter  to  ask ;  but  I  shall  send 
It,  as  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  be  apprized  of  the  view  which  I  have 
already  taken  of  the$e  discussions,  as  far  as  I  have  any  knowledge  of  them,  ia 
deciding  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  talk  to  you  anjr  fiirther  about  tli^ni.  If 
you  should  do  so,  it  would  probably  be  most  convenient  to  us  both  to  meet 
at  Lisbon,  or  I  can  go  over  to  you,  if  that  should  suit  you  better.  Believe 
me,"  &c. 


ATTACK  IVn  CAPTT7XX  OF  OFOBTO. 

While  Moore  was  in  Spain,  vainly  the  city  of  Oporto  on   the   2Qth  of 

attempting  to  check  the  onward  cur-  March,  1809.    The  Government  and 

rent  of  the  French  arms.   Sir  John  thejpeople  were  seized  with  alarm,  and 

Cradock  was  appointed  to  command  theitegency  having  urgently  entreala^ 

the  British  force  still  remaining  In  assistance  from   the  Brlti^  natioB, 

Portugal.    After  the  battle  of  Corunna  reinforcements  were  sent  out  under  tha 

that,  country  again  became  the  seat  of  command  of  Sir  Arthur  Welledey. 

active  military  operations.    Soult  en-  On  the  22d  of  April  he  reached 

tered  it  firom  Gailicia,  and  seized  on  Lisbon,  and  amid  the  douht^  djffiopty. 
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and'distradtioii,  fliMi  sornmoded  him  prdbtt!rf|r  have  caused  the  embarkatioa 

in  that  capttaK  he  prepared  for  action,  of  the  British  army,  and  given  a  new 

TlKHjgh  Souit,  by  the  pos9e!i:$ion  of  aspect  to  the  war. 

Oporto,  held  a  nnost  formidable  posi-  It  was  under  such  circumstances 

tion,  still  his  army  was  at  that  moment  that  Sir  Arthur  Weilesley  assumed  the 

isolated,    for  the  whole  interreninff  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Por- 

popolation  being  hostile,  he  could  hold  tugal.    He  at  once  perceived  that  the 

no  communication  with  Victor,  who,  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy 

having  defeated  Cueto  at  Medellin,  was  neutralized  by  the  separation  of 

was  then  in  the  neighborhood  of  Al-  their  corps ;  and  while  the  movements 

jcantara.    The  plan  arranged  between  of  Lapisse  and  Victor  were  cautious 

these  leaders  was,  ihat  Soult  should  and  hesitating,  he  determined,  by  a 

advance  through  Coimbra  upon  Lis-  prompt  and  rapid  movement,  to  attack 

bon,  while  Victor,  marching  on  Ab-  Boult,  and  drive  him  from  Oporto, 

rantes^  should  secure  that  fortress,  and  His  views,  at  the  moment  of  commen- 

continue  his  progress  to  the  capital,  cing  operations,   will  be  found  fully 

Many  delays  occurred,  however  in  the  detailed  in  the   following  interesting 

execution  of  this  project,  which  had  it  des[)atch  to  Mr.  Hookham  Frere,  then 

been  promptly  carriedinto  efi^t, would  minister  at  Madrid. 

••  Mv  DBAm  Sib,  Liftbon,  24th  Aim1,  1809. 

**  I  arrived  here  the  day  before  jrcsterday,  and  I  propose  to  take  the  com* 
ttand  of  the  army  in  this  country,  as  soon  as  1  shall  nave  communicated  with 
Sir  J.  Cradook. 

**  I  conclude  that  Sir  John  has  kept  you  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
French  in  the  north  of  Portugal.  1  do  not  find  that  there  has  been  any  mate. 
rial  alteration  lately  in  their  position.  They  have  not  passed  the  Vouga,  to 
the  southward,  nor  have  they  extended  themselves  into  Tras-os-Montes  since 
the  loss  of  Chaves.  But  they  have  made  some  movements  towards  the  Tama- 
ga,  which  divides  Tras-os^Montes  from  Minho ;  and  it  is  supposed  they  intend 
to  acqaire  for  themselves  the  option  of  retreating  into  Spain  through  Tras-os- 
Montes,  if  they  should  be  pres9^  by  the  British  troops. 

*•  I  intend  to  move  towards  Soult,  and  attack  him,  iff  should  be  able  to  make 
any  arrangement  in  the  neighborhood  of  Abrantes,  which  can  give  me  any 
security  for  the  safety  of  thfe  place  during  my  absence  to  the  northward. 

«*  I  nm  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  1  should  not  do  more  good  to  the 
general  cause  by  combinim;  with  General  Cuesta  in  an  operation  againt  Vic* 
tor  i  and  I  believe  I  should  prefer  this  last,  if  Soult  were  not  in  possession  of 
apart  of  this  country  which  is  very  fertile  in  resources,  and  of'^the  town  of 
Oporto;  and  if  to  com^ert  the  operations  with  General  Cuesta  would  not  take 
time  which  might  be  profitably  employed  in  operations  Sjgainst  Soult 

*^  I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  Soult  will  not  remain  in  Portugal  when 
I. shall  pass  the  Mendeso :  if  he  does,  I  shall  attack  him.  If  he  should  retire, 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  common  cause,  that 
we  should  remain  on  the  defensive  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  act  vigorous* 
ly  in  co-operation  with  Cuesta  against  Victor. 

<*In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  that,  singly,  T  should  be  equal  to  the 
French  force  in  Galicia ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  movement  of  the  British 
foroe  into  that  province,  inasmuch  as  it  would  oblige  the  French  to  collect  their 
force,  would  put  an  end  for  the  moment  to  the  war  of  the  peasantry,  which 
has  hitherto  been  so  successful,  has  been  so  distressing  to  the  enemy,  aiMk  in 
^ct,  prevents  them  from  doing  all  the  mischief  which  their  position  n^ilf 
ienabte  them  to  do. 

**•  An  operation  affainst  Victor  is  attended  by  these  advantages.  If  success^ 
fdiU  it  effectually  relieves  Seville  and  Lisbon,  and  in  case  afifairs  should  tali^ 
such  a  turn  as  to  enable  the  King's  Ministers  to  make  another  great  effort  for 
the  relief  of  Spain,  the  corps  underbuy  command  in  Portugal  will  not  be  rey 
moved  to  such  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations  as  to  render  its  co-opera* 
tion  impossible,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  effect  of  a  great  effort  made  by  a 
combined  and  conceatrated  foroe. 
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670  DespUck^  ef  0$  Duke  of  WMi^gif^  \lim. 

•«  It  Is  trae,  tliat  Qdick  aiKl  otber  parta,  wiiick  nlfbt  be  r«li^ 
ftrent,  and  a  more  dispersed  application  of  our  force,  will  cootioue  fiv  some 
time  loDKer  ia  the  posseseioD  or  the  enemy ;  but  this  must  be  recollected,  tkit 
4ie  relief  of  Galicia  is  certaio,  if  this  great  efiforf,  which  I  have  supposed  ntj 
he  made,  should  be  successful ;  and  it  is  probable  that  relief  procured  bj  thne 
means  would  be  permanent 

^  I  am  convinced  that  the  French  will  be  in  serious  danger  in  Spain,  ooljr 
when  a  great  force  shall  be  assembled  which  will  oblige  them  to  collect  \ki 
troops ;  and  this  combined  operation  of  the  force  in  this  country,  withtk 
under  General  Cuesta,  may  oe  the  groundwork  of  further  measuiev  of  tiie 
same,  and  a  more  extended  description. 

**  I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  if  you  will  communicate  to  ne  UT 
information  you  may  have  of  the  sti*ength  and  position  of  the  different  Fieoa 
corps  now  in  Spain.    Believe  me,*'  &jc* 

Almost  immediately  subsequent  to  successof  the  enemy  rendered  acbaoge 

the  date  of  the  preceding  letter,  the  of  movenoent  necessary,  and  fiero- 

beadquarters  of  the  British  army  quit*  ford,  with  6000  men,  chteflr  Pvta- 

ted  Lisbon,   and  on  the  2d  of  May  guese,  was  directed  to  march  by Vizeo 

were  at  Colmbra.    The  intelligence  on  Lamego. 

then  received  by  Sir  Arthur  was  un-  Nothing  is  more  remarbible  in  ^ 

fiivorable.      It    appeared    that    the  correspondence  connected  witk  tto 

enemy  had  forced  the  bridge  at  Ama-  operations,  than  the  complete  ooofi- 

ran te,and  that  Silveira  had  been  d  riven  dence  of  success  which  is  every  wboe 

across  the  Douro.      The  position  of  apparent  in  it.     We  give  two  iboit 

Amaraote  was   most  important,   for  specimens.    One,  a  note  to  Matsw 

while  held  by  the  Allies,  the  most  fa-  Beresford,  which  treats  ligfadfof  tbe 

yorable  roaa  for  the  retreat  of  the  bad    condition    of    the  Portoguoe 

Vrench  was  closed  against  them*  This  troops: — 

•*Mt  Dbar  Bbbbmpord,  Ck>imhra,  6di  May,  1809.    l-2paft  1,  f.S; 

**  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Douglas ;  I  have  besides  received  a  letter  fron  m 
stating  that  he  will  be  this  day  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mealbada  with  oar 
^enos.    I  have  appointed  him  to  be  near  Fornos,  at  half  past  six  this  evouig. 

** I  likewise  send  you  some  letters  from  Trant.  You  have  omitted  tolMie 
me  a  statement  of  the  rations  of  your  troops,  or  an  account  of  the  period  to 
which  they  are  victualled.  You  have  also  omitted  to  tell  me  where  the  inter- 
preters attached  to  the  brigades  are  to  get  horses  and  mules. 

"I  wish  much  to  see  Arentschild. 

**  Your  troops  made  but  a  bad  figure  this  morning  at  the  review.  Tn 
battalions  very  weak,  not  more  than  800  men ;  the  body  of  men,  P*^^^ 

of  the regiment,  very  bad ;  and  the  officers  worse  than  any  toiog  1  u^ 

seen.    Believe  me,  &c 

••  P.  S.— Mr.  Rawlins  has  informed  me  that  you  have  taken  away  mf 

mules  which  he  had  ^ot  fron^^tho  magistrates  here.    We  must  keep  deer » 

each  other  in  our  requisitions,  otherwise  all  will  sink.    If  our  ^^'"'^f'^Tj 

to  supply  the  Portuguese  troops  when  engaged  in  an  operatkm  of  this  t^ 

'  lire  must  have  all  the  sui4>Ues  the  country  can  afford*" 

'  The  other  to  Lord  Castlereagh  ;— 

"  Mt  Dsae  Loed.  Coimbn,  rth  Miy,  ^ 

#fy  despatch  of  this  date  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  state  of  aflairso^ 
I  think  that  I  shall  soon  settle  this  part  of  the  country  in  some  way  orotwr, 
and  I  shall  then  turn  my  attention  entirely  to  Victor.  I         .  £«tte 

•«  I  think  it  probable  that  Cuesta  and  I  shall  be  more  than  a  match  tor  vb 
French  army  on  the  Guadiana,  ond  that  we.shaU  force  them  to  'f^'^^f'  L 
ienor  of  my  instructions  will  then  become  important;  •'^^  "*****! 2S1  the 
altered,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  halt  at  the  moment  I  shall  bavereox>ved  troonw 
P(Mtuguese  frontier  the  danger  by  which  it  is  threatened;  possibly «"»^ 
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tine  at  which  the  continiianee  of  my  advance  might  be  most  important  to  the 
c^use  of  the  Spaniards. 

*'  I  wish  the  King's  Ministers  to  consider  this  point,  and  to  eive  me  a  lati- 
ttide  to  continue  my  operations  in  Spain,  if  I  should  consider  tnem  important 
to  the  Spanish  cause,  and  consistent  with  the  safety  of  Portugal.  Beliete 
me,**  &c. 

WhfleBeresford  was  moving  on  the  of  the  river,  Soult  imagined  himself 

enemy's  leA,  in  order  to  cut  on  his  re*  for  the  moment  secure.    His  impres* 

treat,  Wellesley,  with  the  main  body  sion  was  that  Weliesley  would  come 

cf  the  army,  continued  to  advance,  round  by  sea  and  effect  a  landing 

On  the  lOih,  the  former  drove  back  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro,  and 

Loison's  corps  on  Amarante.    On  the  Loison  was  ordered  to  maintain  bis 

11th,  the  British  army  halted  with  ground  at  Meganfico  and  Peza   da 

their  advance  on  the  heij^hts  beyond  Kiigoa,  to  prevent  the   river    being 

Cavalleroe,  about  two  leagues  from  the  crossed  at  either  of  these  points. 

Douro.    During  the  night,  the  enemy  Had  Soult's  anticipations  been  co^- 

continued  their  retreat.  rect,  he  would  have  had  full  time  for 

The  movements  of  Welleslejr  were  retreat  into  Galicia,  or  by  throwing 

of  course  observed  by  Soult  with  an  himself  with  his  whole  force  on  Beres* 

anxious  eye.    He  saw  the  danger  of  ford,  he  might  have  crossed  into  Beira. 

heing  enclosed  in  the  north  of  For-  But  Weliesley's  plans  were  very  dif- 

tugai,  and  commenced  preparations  ibrent.    He  determined  to  croMS  the 

for  retreat.    The  sick  and  the  bag-  Douro  at  all  hazards,  and  at  once 

SBge  were  orderod  to  the  rear,  and  drive  him  from  Oporto.    With  this 

aving  destroyed  the  pontoon  bridge  intention,  the  following  were  the  in- 

across  the  Douro,  and  directed  all  the  structions  to  General  Hill  :-^ 
boats  to  be  brought  to  the  right  bank 


"  Mt  Dbab  Hill,  Coimbra,  8th  »(ty,  1809. 

**  We  halted  yesterday  to  give  General  Beredbrd  time  to  get  forward^  and 
we  shall  proceed  with  our  operations  to>morrow«  You  will  receive  from  the 
Quartermaster-General  a  paper»  fully  'explanatory  to  yoa  of  all  that  is  in- 
tended you  shall  perform  ;  to  which  I  have  only  to  add — first,  that  you  will 
find  the  boats  ready  for  you  at  Aveiro^  and  will  have  to  get  boatmen  only,  in 
which  Douglas,  whom  I  send  to  you,  will  assist  you ;  secondly,  that  I  mean 
you  should  bring  up  to-morrow  night  in  such  a  place  as  that  the  enemy  cannot 
discover  vou,  in  that  part  of  the  river  or  lake  of  which  the  banks  are  swampjr ; 
thirdly,  that  you  should  land  your  light  infantry  below  the  town,  where  it  is 
certain  the  enemy  never  is,  in  order  to  secure  the  unmolested  disembarkation 
of  the  remainder  of  your  corps  at  Ovar,  where  it  is  possible  the  enemy  may 
have  a  small  patrole. 

**  I  recommend  to  yon  to  cook  a  day's  provisions  at  Aveiro  for  your  men 
for  the  lOtb,  and  to  refresh  your  men  at  Ovar,  while  you  are  waiting  there 
to  team  tbe  progress  of  General  Cotton  with  his  cavalry. 

*^  Having  communicated  with  that  General,  you  will  then  move  from  Ovar 
by  the  road  which  leads  from  Ovar  to  Feira*  till  that  road  meets  the  great  road 
from  Coimbra  to  Oporto.  You  will  halt  there  till  you  shall  be  joined  by  the 
cavalry.  My  intention  is  to  push  the  enemy  as  fiur  as  I  can  on  the  10th,  even 
into  Oporto,  if  possible.    Believe  me,"  dtc 

To  Beresford  he  wrote  as  follows  :— 

** Mt  DxAm  Bsbssfobd,  Conveiito  do  Orijo,  Uth  May,  1809. 

^  If  the  French  should  weaken  their  corps  about  Amarante  and  Villa  Real, 
80  as  to  |;ive  you  any  reason  to  hope  that  you  can  do  any  thing  against  them, 
then  [  wish  you  to  attack  themt  and  take  any  opportunity  of  getting  possession 
of  either  of  these  points.  But  remember  that  you  are  a  Commander-in-Chief 
ofan  army,  and  must  not  be  beaten;  therefore  do  not  undertake  anything 
with  your  troops,  if  you  have  not  some  strong  hopes  of  success. 

**1  have  a  puta  to  reinforce  thai  point  also,  if  the  French  should  crqes  the 
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Douro,  and  pretend  to  defend  themeelfet  at  Oporie  by  m  doiDg»   BeUette 
me,"  d^r 


^  Then  came  the  grand  denouement. 
General  Murray  was  detached  to  Avio- 
ta8»  a  ford  about  Ave  miles  up  the  river, 
where  he  was  directed  to  cross  with 
bis  brigade.  The  Guards,  mider  Ge- 
neral  Sherbrooke,  wore  to  cross  the 
ferry  below  the  cityandVilla  Nova,and 
the  main  body  of  the  army  at  tne  con- 
vent  of  St.  Augustine  da  Lerra.  To 
protect  the  passage,  several  guns  were 
planted  in  the  garden  of  the  convent. 
It  were  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the 
details  of  an  achievement  of  arms  too 


brilliant  not  to  be  generally  kacnm 
and  appreciated*  It  is  sumcieot  to 
state  generally  that  the  operations 
above  enumerated  were  cocnpleie^ 
anccessfttl.  The  Douro  was  paflsed  a 
open  day ;  the  enemy  fled  in  Uie  greit* 
est  confusion,  with  the  loss  of  their 
side  and  wounded,  a  greai  part  of  their 
baggage,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  guns. 

Thus  wrote  the  victor,  almost  in  the 
moment  of  triumph,  to  one  of  his  \ 
panioBs  in  arms : — 


*<  H T  Dbab  BuBsroBo*  OportO}.  12th  Kay,  18091 

''  1  wrote  to  you  at  twelve,  to  inform  you  that  the  eoem^  had  left  tl^  town*, 
excepting  their  small  guards,  and  that  my  troops  are  passing  over. 

**  As  soon  lis  one  battalion,  the  Bu£B^  had  passed,  the  enemy  made  a  most 
Airious  attack  upon  them,  which  they  continued  for  about  two  houis.  W% 
threw  over  reinrorcemeots  as  fast  as-  we  could^  but  the  most  we  could  do  was 
to  send  over  the  remainder  of  Hill'a  brigade  and  the  Portaguese  battalioar 
which  corps  defended  themselves  meel  gallantly,  and  we  aided  by  obtaining 
a  complete  victory. 

**■  We  have  taken  some  pieces  of  cannon,  how  many  I  cannot  tay,  raanr 
prisoners,  killed  vast  numbers,  aud  the  infttntry  went  on  towards  Valoogoaol 
Amarante  in  the  utmost  confusion.    Some  of  the  cavalry  went  the  same  way. 

**I  am  much  allraid  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  march  till  the  day  after  t^ 
morrow. 

••IbaveieeeiTedyeurlntterof  tbeMi.  Keep  Villa  Real  if  yoa  cm  do  so 
with  safety,  and  depend  upon  my  being  close  upon  the  heelsof  me  Fireach.  I 
shall  state  my  movements  exacily  as  soon  as  I  can.    Brieve  me,"  €lc^ 
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Wb  have  always  had  a  great  re- 
aped for  our  brethren  of  the  United 
mates,  in  a  certain  way.  We  regarded 
them,  for  instance,  as  a  remarkable 
steam-boat  people^  remarkably  rea^ 
at  amosiog  themselves  with  the  sim- 
plicity  of  English  brains,  and  as 
equaily  remarkable  for  thinking  them- 
selves the  first  shots,  soldiers,  sailors, 
philosophers,  and  legisiaiom  under  the 
floooD.  But  their  glory  is  alHHit  to  set, 
their  laurel  about  to  wither,  their 
*«  stars,'*  twenty.six  as  Uiey  are,  are 
9baoit  to  be  lost  in  the  dawn  of  a  genius, 
]m>vokingly  close  to  their  own  fron- 
tier, a  neighbor,  with  all  the  danger- 
ous superiority  of  wit,  sharpened  by 
the  gratification  of  local  rivalry ; — 
even  an  Bagliehman,  writing  in  Nova 
Scotia  the  happiest  of  all  burlesques, 
with  the  best  of  all  intentions,  at  once 
to  raise  an  imperishable,  hut  not  ill- 
tempered  laugh  at  the  Yankees,  and 
to  excile  the  languor  of  his  Nova  Sco- 
tian  friends— to  tell  Jonathan  in  per- 
fect good  bumor  that  the  most  pro- 
fessional of  all  sneerers  may  be  made 
the  subject  ci  the  most  acute  of  all 
ridicule— and  to  teach  the  people  of 
tUat  vast  and  capable  colony.  Nova 
Scotia^  that  they  have  something  worth 
•traggliDg  for— eomething  to  desire, 
and  a  naullitude  of  things  to  mend. 
t9uch  a  volley  coming  from  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  nink  of  their  clever,  and 
rather  self-satisfied  friends,  the  New 
Eogland  States,  must  have  astonished 
them  as  much  as  the  Spartans  were 
astonished  at  the  visit  of  a  Theban  hi- 
vasion,  or  all  Greece  when  it  saw 
Piodar  shooting  up  like  a  meteor  from 

The  volley  is  given  from  the  mask* 
«d  battery  of  the  '•Clockmaker,'*  or 
^Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel 
SItekofSlickville." 

To  let  our  readers  a  little  into  the 
<^racter  of  the  hero,  we  should  men- 
tion that  in  America  the  clockmaker 
is  professionally,  what  the  pedlnr,  the 
blue  beadsman,  or  the  travelling  tinker 
of  England  was  a  hundred  yesrs  aeo, 
ft  veinr  important  personage  among  tne 
old  farmers  and  ineir  old  wives,  ibe 
cwriers  of  London  news,  the  tellers  of 
58* 


old  stories,  and  the  general  circulators 
of  all  sorts  of  the  smaller  trades 
among  the  remote  and  quiet  villages, 
where  neither  a  slage-coach  was  seen, 
nor  a  Sunday  paper  dreamt  of.  But 
the  clockmaker  of  the  «« States"  exhi- 
bits the  improvement  of  the  age.  He 
is  of  a  higher  grade,  yet  with  near#jr 
the  same  profession.  His  business  is 
undoubtedly  to  sell  his  wooden  clocks ; 
hut  his  practice  is  to  he  the  general 
conduit  of  all  opinions  goinff  at  the 
thne,  and  thus  exhibiting  all  the  pec^ 
liaritiesof  the  native  character  in  their 
most  prominent  point  of  view,  to  serve, 
as  circumstances  may  determine,  for 
the  portrait  or  the  caricature  of  the 
Yankee.  The  Tories  told  in  Ameriea 
of  the  dexterity  of  the  clockmaker 
tribe  in  taking  in  purchasers,  in  getting 
off  their  wares,  and  in  the  aeneral  ob- 
ject of  hoodwinking  the  vigikince  of 
mankind,  are  numberless,  and  someaf 
them  capital.  But  Mr.  SHck's  taleelts 
must,  for  the  present,  sfaind  in  place  of 
OUT  memories,  and  we  must  Buffer  the 
world  to  make  acquaintaoce  with  the 
greatest  orighaal  existing  on  its  sor* 
race. 

A  gentleman  riding  on  the  high-road 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  overtaken  by  a  sin- 
|;ular  personage  on  horseback.  This 
is  Mr.  Slick  the  clockmaker,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  intercourse  is  occu- 
pied in  a  journey,  the  journey  being 
occupied  with  the  clockmaker's  opl- 
nions  on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  politics, 
character,  national  habits,  the  country, 
&c.,  all  expressed  in  the  peculiar  dia- 
lect which  the  Yankee  regards  as  the 
aUieiim  of  the  English  language. 

As  the  ♦*  Voluntary  System"  is  now 
the  ihvorite  thenie  of  all  the  half 
Pagans,  half  rebels  in  England,who  de- 
sire to  see  the  **  glorious  days  when  we 
shall  have  neither  Church  npr  King," 
we  shall  tell  thorn,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Slick,  the  ••carrying  out"  of 
the  principte  in  the  land  of  liberty. 
Pointing  to  a  ruined  hovel,  he  says, 
there  might  be  a  grand  spec  made 
there  in  building  a  good  mn  and  a 
good  church. 

•*  What  a  sacrilogfousand  unnatural 
union,"  was  the  hearer's  observation. 
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-  «*Not  at  •U.^'nid  Mr.  Slick— -we 
build  both  on  speculaUon  in  tte 
fitatet,  and  make  a  good  deal  of  profit 
outof'em  too,  I  teu  you.  We  look 
out  a  good  sightly  place  in  a  town  like 
Eallfaz4hat  is  prelt jr  considerably  well 

.peopled  with  folks  that  aregood  marks; 
and  if  there  is  DO  real  right  <k)WD  good 
preacher  aroong  them,  we  build  a 
aandsome  churdi«  touched  off  like  a 

.JNew  York  lioel^-a  real  takiogUook- 
aog  thing— and  then  we  look  out  for  u 
•fiaoher,  a  crack  man,  a  regular  ten 
liorsa-power  chap.  Well,  we  hire 
him,  and  we  have  to  give  him  pretty 
high  wages  too,  say  twelve  hundred  or 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  a-year.    We 

.  lake  him  at  first  on  trial,  for  a  Sabbath 
or  twok  to  try  his  paces ;  and  if  he 
takes  with  the  folkfr— il  he  goes  down 
well — we  clinch  the  baicaint  and  let 

'•od  sell  the  pews  $  and,  I  tell  you,  it 

.pays  well,  and  makes  a  real  good  in- 
vestment.  There  were  few  better 
specs  amoof  us  than  inns  and  churches, 
tuitil  the  nulroads  came  on  the  carpet. 
Am  soon  as  the  novelty  of  tbe  new 
preacher  wears  off  we  hire  another, 
and  that  keepi  up  the  steam."  **! 
trust  it  will  be  lone,  very  long  my 
friend,^  said  I, ''ere  tae  rage  for  speou- 
iation  introduoes  the  monay-chafi^ers 

.lato  the  Temple  with  us."  . 

Sam  Slick,  amongst  the  various  kinds 
of  wandering  wisdom  which  he  ffives 

.10  all  men,  gives  a  lesson  io  the  Irish 

:«nlgraAts,  represented  by  Pat  lAnni- 

.  •*!  OMt  an  Irishman,  one  Ptit  Lan- 
AkaD,  last  week,  who  had  just  return- 
ed from  the  States.  Why,  says  I, 
Fat,  what  on  airth  brought  you  back  ? 
.-^«Bad  luck  to  them,'  says  Pat,  Mf  I 
wam't  nroperly  bit  I'  •  What  do  you 
snt  a  day  in  Nova  Scotia  V  says 
Judge  Beter  to  me.  *Four  shillings, 
four  Lordship,'  says  L  « There  are 
•o  Lords  here,'  says  he, '  we  are  all 
fn^  Well,'  says  he^  *rU  give  you 
as  much  in  one  dav  as  you  can  earn 
thmre  in  two.  I'll  give  you  eight 
shillings.'  ^Lenj  life  to  your  Lord, 
ship,'  says  I.  So  next  day  to  it  I 
went  withra  party  of  men  a-diffging  a 
piece  of  canal,  and  if  it  wasn't  a  hot  oay 
my  namete  not  Pat  Lannigan.  Pre. 
sently  I  looked  up,  and  straightened 
my  back.  Says  I  to  a  comrade  of  mine, 
^lfkk,'says  I,  'rm  very  dry;'  with 
that  says  the  overseer,  *  we  don't  allow 
gentlemen  to  talk  at  their  work  in  this 
country.'    Faith,  I  soon  found  out,  for 


my  two  day^  pay  in  one,  I  had  to^ 
two  day's  work  in  one,  and  to  pay  two 
week's  board  in  one ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  I  found  myself  no  better 
off  in  pocket  than  in  Nova  8aAia« 
while  the  devil  a  bene  in  my  body 
that  did'nt  ache  with  pain  ;  and  as  iv 
my  nose,  it  took  to  bleeding,  sind  bled 
night  and  day  entirely.  'Upon  aof 
soul,  Mr.  Sliok,'  said  he, '  the  poor  la- 
borer does  not  last  long  in  yonr 
country — what  with  new  mm,  haad 
labor,  and  hot  weather,  you'll  see  tte 
graves  of  the  Irish  each  side  of  the 
canals,  for  all  the  world  Uko  two  rone 
of  potatoes  in  a  field  that  have  lof^ 
to  come  up.' " 

Then  follows  the  moral  from  tlM 
lips  of  this  tranoatlantio  8olonMXi« 
whose  wisdom  we  doubt  in  nothing 
except  the  perpetual  panegyric  of  nn- 
tionaltoii. 

"^It  is  a  land,  sir,"  contimied  the 
clockmaker,  *<of  hard  work.  We 
have  two  kinds  of  slaves,  the  niggess 
and  the  white  slaves.  AU  '£nrope«i 
laborers  and  blacks,  who  come  out 
to  us,  do  our  hard  bodily  work,  while 
we  direct  it  toa  profitable  end;  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  high  nor  low,  with  m, 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  Our  whole 
capital  is  in  active  <^ratioQ,  and  onr 
whole  population  is  in  active  emplof- 
ment.  An  idle  fellow  like  PugooeSb 
who  runs  away  to  us,  is  dapc  into 
harness  afore  he  knows  where  he  is, 
and  is  made  to  work  like  a  horse  tfaat 
refuses  to  draw;  he  is  put  into  tbo 
team-boat;  he  finds  some  botoe 
him,  and  others  behind  him ;  be  myst 
either  draw,  or  be  dragged  lo  death." 

The  Americans  come  in  ibra  sharc 
of  the  lash,  whksh  is  very  happily  ad- 
ministered  to  them  in  the  person  4if 
the  okickmaker.  The  success  of  their 
solid  sixty-gun  ships,  which  they  call 
frigates^  against  our  slight  thirty-can 
firigatos,  had  made  all  the  lower  orders 
prodigiously  ^conceited.  We  say  the 
lower  orders,  for  America  has  men  of 
sense  and  education,  who  dospka  ail 
snch  absurdities.  The  dialogue  com. 
meaces  in  the  popular  sty  ie  of  a  Yantoe 
newspaper. 

^Jist  look  out  of  the  door,"  said 
the  clookmaker,  **and  see  what  a 
beautiful  night  it  is— how  calm,  how 
still,  how  clear  it  is— bean't  it  lovely! 
I  like  to  look  up  at  them  'ere  stars 
when  1  am  away  from  home ;  they  put 
me  in  mind,  of  our  national  flag,  and 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  first 
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AigtBteooivaneiMiir.  TbeBrilirii 
can  whip  all  tke  worid^ftBdwe  can 
wbip  tiie  firitiafa.  It's  near  about  the 
prettiest  sight  I  icnow  of,  is  oae  of  onr 
first-^daas  frigates,  mamed  with  our 
free  and  enlignteEied  cicisens,aU  roadf 
tibr  sea ;  it  is  like  the  great  Americaa 
eagle  on  its  perobt  balaocing  itself  lor 
.a  start  oa  the  broad  expanse  oi  blue 
aky*  afisared  of  nothing  of  its  kiiid>  and 
president  of  all  it  surreya.  It  was  a 
good  emblaai  that  weelKiasi  wam^ 

Sr 

There  was  bo  eradrog  so  direet* 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  eeooeited  an 
appeal  as  this,  *^  Gtntainly,"  said  I, 
•*  the  emblem  was  well  chosen.  I  was 
-partieularly  struck  with  it  on  observing 
the  device  on  your  naval  buttons  dur- 
ing the  last  war— an  ee«le  with  an 
anchor  in  its  claws.  That  was  a 
natural  idea  taken  from  an  ordtoary 
accurrenoe— ^  bird  purloining  the 
techor  of  a  frigate,  an  article  so  use- 
ful and  necessary  for  the  food  of  its 
youDg.  It  was  well  chosen,  and  ex- 
hibitra  great  taste  and  judgment  ia 
tbeartist.  The  emblem  is  more  ap« 
propnats  than  you  are  aware  of-*- 
Doastiag  of  what  you  cannot  perform, 
grasping  at  what  you  cannot  attain-^ 
an  enblem  of  arrognoea  and  weak. 
,  of  lll<>directed  ambition  and  vul- 


^^LT  pretensioo/' 

**  It  is  a  common  phrase^"  said  he, 
whh  great  cemposure,  ^  among  sea- 
men,  to  say  d— n  your  bnttonsi  and  1 
guess  it's  natural  mr  you  to  say  so  of 
the  buttons  of  our  navals.  I  guess 
you  have  a  right  to  that  'ere  oath." 

Mr.  Slick  proceeds,  with  the  hap- 
piest caricature  of  American  self-ad- 
miratioa,  to  vindicate  the  soaring  spi- 
rit of  his  coontry;  But  the  eagle 
ttMnf  «^  the  anchor  is  too  much  evea 
lor  him.  He  admits  tlM  it  **  perhaps 
iBigbt,  with  more  propriety,  have  been 
sonply  ponded  on  an  anchor,  instead 
of  blUDg  it  in  its  daws."  However, 
he  supposes  that  the  blandor  was 
^nade  by  some  stupid  foreign  artist 
**  But,"  says  be,  •*  if  this  eagle  is  try- 
ing  to  do  wtiat  be  cannot  do,  it  is  an 
JumorMe  ambition  arter  all."  He 
thus  recovers  his  groand,aDd  proceeds 
to  detail  those  superiorities  of  the 
Yankee,  which  make  htm  the  **  very 
tip^top  of  aU  living,  breathine  man- 
kind." One  of  the  speculaSoos  in 
which  this  promising  genius  era- 
barked  is  a  capital  instance  of  Yankee 
trader  divernfied  in  its  narrative  with 


all  tlMse  add  rambHags  and  eeeeotrla 
actions,  which  make  the  dookmaker 
the  first  of  story. tellers.  He  begiM 
by  talking  erf  an  oflScer  at  Warsaw. 
**ButI  guess  1  must  tell  you  first  why 
1  wrat  there,  'cau$e  that  will  show 
vou  how  we  speculate.  Oae  Sab« 
bath  day,  after  beil-ringin^,  ^hen 
most  of  the  women  had  gone  to  meet* 
ing  (for  they  were  great  hands  for 
pretty  sarraoa^  and  our  Unitariaii 
ministers  all  preach  poetry,  only  they 
leave  the  rhyme  out,  it  sparkles  like 
perry),  I  goes  down  to  Eaut  India 
W  harf  to  see  Captain  Zeek  HancocAi 
of  Naotucketftomquire  how  oil  wasi 
and  if  it  would  bear  ddng  any  thii^ 
in,  when  who  should  come  along  bal 
Jabesh  Green*  Slick,  says  he,  bow 
do  you  dof  isn't  this  as  pretty  a  day 
as  you'll  see  between  this  and  Norfolk 
«— it  whips  j&nglish  weather  by  a  long 
dialk ;  and  then  he  looked  down  at 
my  watch  seals,  and  looked  and  looked 
as  if  he  thought  I'd  stole  'em.  At 
last  he  looks  up,  and  says  he.  Slick,  I 
suppose  you  wouldn't  go  to  Warsaw, 
would  you,  if  it  was  made  worth  your 
while  1  Whreh  Warsaw  1  says  1,  fbr 
1  believe  in  ray  heart  wo  have  a  hun- 
dred of  them.  None  of  oum  at  alU 
says  he^Waraaw  in  Polaad.  Well 
I  don't  know,  says  I ;  what  do  you 
call  worth  whHel  Six  dollars  a-day, 
expenses  paid,  and  a  bonus  of  oae 
thousand  dpliars,  if  speculation  tuiBB 
out  wdl.  I  am  off,  says  I,  whenBver 
vou  say  go.  Tuesday,  says  he,  in  Iha 
Bamburgfa  packet  Now,  says  he, 
I'm  in  a  mmatioB  hurry ;  I'm  goiaga 
pleasurin'  to-dav  in  the  custom-house 
boat*  along  with  Joeiah  Bradforil^s 
galls^  down  to  Nahant.  But  I'll  teU 
you  what  I  am  at ;  the  Emperor  of 
kussia  has  ordered  the  Poles  to  cut 
o£f  their  queues  on  the  1st  of  Jaoiiary ; 
you  must  boy  them  aU  up,  abd  slup 
them  off  to  London  ibr  the  wig* 
Makers.  Human  hair  is  scarce,  and 
risen.  Lord  a  massy,  says  I,  how 
queer  they  will  look,  wont  tberl 
Well,  I  vow,  that's  what  the  sea  folks 
call  sailing  under  bare  Poles  come 
true,  aint  it  t  1  guess  it  will  turn  out 
a  good  spec,  says  he ;  and  a  good  one 
it  did  turn  out--ho  cleared  ten  thoa- 
sand  dollars  by  it." 

Sam  Slk>k  now  and  then  diverat- 
fies  his  wisdom  by  anecdotes  of  other 
lands,  and  amongst  the  rest  gives  us 
a  capital  sketch  of  a  dialogue  between 
a  Uoated  American  Attach^  and  that 
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^letiloiM  of  all  hiUBOiriK^  Om 
kle  well  knowii  AbOTiiethy.  Notbiog 
•an  be  more  exact  ttian  the  paintiDg 
of  this  interview :  the  surprise  of  the 
Yaakee,  whom  he  always  describes  as 
full  of  his  own  importance,  at  the 
bluotoess  of  the  Briton ;  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  one  to  reply*  and  the 
effrontery  of  the  other.  Abemethy's 
style  was  certainly  no  favorite  of 
ours.  Acute  by  nature,  he  was  dog- 
natical  by  habit ;  leased  by  the  follies 
ef  the  numerous  hyppchoodriacsv 
■aade  by  indigestion  in  this  mutton* 
aaciog  CQumry,  be  indulged  hiatself 
la  hectoring  his  patientSi  and  haa  left 
Mund  him  Um  smister  reputation  of 
saying*  among  a  few  wnty  things, 
many  of  the  most  impudent  on  record. 
But  ne  had  professional  merit.  If 
fimtastic  in  tneory,  he  was  accurate 
in  practice.  His  insolence  did  not 
impede  his  humanly ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  numerous  class  of  dis- 
eases to  which  he  had  especially  de- 
vded  himself  was  sound,  practical* 
aad  comprehensive.  Even  the  sneers, 
iot  wiiion  lie  had  a  natural  genius^ 
otei  gave  war  to  good  feeling,  and 
Aoernethy  could  be  as  rational  and 
deoorous  as  he  was  experienced  and 
ialeiiigei^  He  died  about  three 
vears  since ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
m  death  was  caused  by  the  disease 
oti  whose  cure  he  had  founded  his  re- 
potation.  Feebleness  of  the  stomach 
seems  to  have  been  his  malady  through 
Itfe.  His  inaction  and  confinement 
to  the  air  of  London,  promoted  this 
disease;  and  Aberaethj  was  lost  to 
the  public  at  a  time  or  life  when  he 
still  retained  all  the  vigor  of  his  un- 
derstanding. But  we  must  give  Mr. 
nick's  anecdote.  Nothing  can  be 
mord  characteristio  ef  the  parties  ;  it 
iaoapitally  done. 

**Jiid  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Aber- 
nsthy,  a  Britidi  doctor !"  said  the 
olockmaker. 

.  .^  Frequently,"  said  I ;  *"  he  was  an 
eminent  man,  and  had  a  most  exten- 
sive practice." 

••  Well,  I  reckon  he  was  a  vulgar 
cHtten  that,"  he  replied ;  ^  he  treated 
the  trouble  of  Alden  Gobble,  secretary 
to  our  legation  at  London*  dreadful 
bad  once ;  and  I  guess  if  it  had  been 
me  he  had  used  that  way,  I'd  a  fixed 
his  flint  for  him,  so  that  he'd  think 
twice  afore  he'd  fire  such  another  shot 
as  that  'eire  again.  Td  made  him 
make  trades,  1  guess,  as  quick  as  a 


dog  does  a  hog 


from  apolBlol 
He^d  a  found  his^pay  out  of  the  bole  ia 
the  fence  a  plagu  v  sight  quicker  thas 
he  came  in,  I  reckon. 

**  The  honorable  Alden  Gobble  wsa 
dy^ptic,  and  he  suflSsred  great  aa- 
easiness  arter  eaten,  so  he  goes  ta 
AbemethT  for  advk^e.  '  Wbafa  the 
matter  with  you  t'  said  the  Docfioi^ 
Jist  that  wav,  without  even  pasaiag 
the  tune  o'  oay  with  him— ^  whmVi  te 
matter  with  you  V  said  be.  '  Why/ 
says  Alden,  *  I  presume  I  have  the  dys» 
pepsy.'  «Ah  me>'  said  he,  *  I  see; 
a  YanJcee  swallowed  more  doUars  and 
cents  than  he  can  digest.'  M  am  an 
American  citizen,'  says  Alden,  with 
great  dignity ;  *  1  am  secretary  to  our 
Mgation  at  the  Court  of  Bl  Jamea.' 
*  The  devil  you  are !'  said  Ab^nttby  ; 
'  then  you'll  soon  get  rid  of  voor  dy» 
pepsy.'  «  1  don't  see  that  ^ere  inS^ 
rence,'  said  Alden  ;  *  it  don*!  foUow 
from  what  you  predkate  at  all ;  itaoH 
a  natural  consequence,  *  gueas^  that  a 
man  should  cease  to  be  ill*  because  he 
is  called  by  the  voice  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people  to  fill  an  ampst- 
tant  (^oe.?  (The  truth  i%  you  could 
no  more  trap  Alden  than  you  could 
an  Indian^  He  could  see  other  foWs 
trail,  and  made  none  himself ;  be  was 
a  real  diplamatist,  and  I  believe  our 
diplomatists  are  allowed  to  be  the  beat 
in  the  world.)  *  But  I  tell  you  it  does 
follow,'  said  the  Doctor;  « lor  Jo  the 
company  you'll  have  to  kasfi,  you'll 
have  to  eat  like  a  Chriatiao.' 

*«  It  was  an  everlasting  pity  Aldea 
contradicted  him,  lor  he  broke  out 
like  one  raving  distracted  mad.  *  I'll 
be  d— <d,'  said  he,  *  if  ever  I  aav  a 
Yankee  that  didn't  bolt  his  food  wbola* 
like  a  boa-constrictor.  How  ifaa 
devil  can  you  expect  to  digest  food 
that  you  neither  take  the  tjrooble  te 
dissect  nor  time  to  maeticatef  It'a 
DO  wonder  you  lose  your  tieedi,for 
yoa  never  use  them ;  nor  your  dige»' 
tion,  for  you  overload  it ;  nor  your 
saliva,  for  you  expend  it  on  the  caiv. 
pets  instead  of  your  food.  It's  dis^ 
ousting,  it's  beastly.  You  Yankees 
load  your  stomachs  as  a  J^vooahire 
man  cfoes  his  cart — as  full  aa  it  caa 
hold,  and  as  fast  as  he  can  pitch  it 
with  a  dung-fork,  and  drive  off;  and 
then  you  complain  that  such  a  load  of 
compost  is  too  heavy  for  you.  Dys> 
pepAy,  eh  !  Infernal  guzzling,  yoa 
mean.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  take  half  the  tima 
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0  eat  tbaC  jxm  ^  to  dmwl  out  your 
eoriU— chew  year  food  half  as  muoh 
te  you  do  your  filthy  totmcco^  and 
rou'll  be  well  in  a  month.' 

**  *  I  don't  understand  such  Ian- 
;uage,'  said  Alden  (for  he  was  fairly 
yledy  aod  got  hie  dander  up,  and 
f  hen  he  shows  elear  grit,  he  looks 
•gly*  ugly»  I  tell  yeu);  •!  doni 
inderstand  such  language,  sir ;  I  came 
lere  to  consult  youjprofesslonally,  and 
lot  to  be—'  'lyon't  understand  I' 
aid  the  Doctor,  *wby,  it*s  plain  Bng^ 
ish;  but  here,  read  m^  book'-<-and 
le  shoved  a  book  into  his  hands,  and 
efl  him,  in  an  instant,  standing  alone 
n  the  middle  of  the  room."  Mr. 
31ick  considers  the  Doctor  as  a  very 
iUcky  man  in  not  having  had  him  for 

1  patient.  He  would  have  fallen 
irith  heavy  vengeance  on  the  man  of 
he  blue  pill;  and  the  scene  might 
iiave  been  performed  before  its  time, 
in  which  the  mad  student  at  the  medi- 
al exanftination  lately,  made  doubly 
nad  by  being  fkuM^  attempted  at 
mce  to  revenge  himself  and  relieve 
the  oonunonwealth,  by  amiihilating 
tialf'^i-doeen  of  his  examiners. 

So  much  for  Nova  Scotia  and  its  inw 
jiracticabilities.  The  writer  of  the  vo- 
lume is  evidentlv  a  capital  fellow.  We 
i^nt  such  to  throw  a  new  life  even 
into  European  literature.  Oiur  wri- 
iers  are  ainking  imp  insipidity.  The 
Washington  Irving  style,  which  to  us 
tastes  likea  composition  of  treacle  and 
vrater,  sickly  and  sweet,  the  feeble  ef* 
Fasion  of  feelings  which  no  man  ever 
felt  but  afler  a  dose  of  molasses,  ita 
imagination  the  pkture  of  a  night- 
mare, and  its  sensibility  the  feelings  of 
a  nursery,  has  utterly  spoiled  the  vi* 
Bcera  of  the  rising  generation  of  Ame. 
rican  penmen.  They  produce  nothing 
but  Jsrefittdtfef.  Sterne's  Maria  in  a 
wigwanvuid  wHh  a  nelsklace  of  scalpo^ 
is  their  model  of  the  pathetic ;  and  all 
^  bold  novelties  of  nature  in  a  new 
country,  the  vigor  of  thought  which 
might  have  seemed  inseparable  from 
the  struggle  with  the  elements,  the 
wilderness,  and  the  Indian ;  and  even 
the  rude  originality  which  is  one  of 
the  compensations  of  national  igao* 
nuiee,  are  all  swamped  in  the  iniita* 
tion  of  the  style  of  England  in  the  last 
century,  when  tho  geiiius  of  England 
«kd  sunk  to  its  lowest  depths,  when 
Horace  Walpde  was  a  novelist,  and 
wyley  a  poet.  We  say,  let  the  wri* 
tar  of  flUck's  aph<»]sna  try  hii  powen 


ea  a  flul^t  ademmie  toihair  ctmacky. 

Let  him  leave  Nova  Scotia  and  come 
to  England.  Caricaturo  of  the  roost 
canterizing  kind  never  had  ampler  op. 
portunities  than  in  the  public  lire  ofour 
parties.  Let  him  take  in  hand  the 
sullen  vulgarity  of  our  ambitious  rab» 
ble  of  le|;iMative  thinkers ;  let  bis  knifb 
cut  deep  into  the  core  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  q[m  infidel,  and  the  would-be 
robber  against  Church  and  State.  Let 
him  toss  and  gore  the  miserable  slaves 
of  pelf,  the  hacks  of  office  who  ding 
to  every  Administration  for  their  hire. 
What  invaluable  and  ezhaustless  sub- 
iects  would  this  clever  sacrificr  of  bon^ 
bast,  absurdity,  meanness,  and  prei. 
sumption  find  before  him  in  the  men^ 
bers  for  the  metropolitan  boroughs ; 
in  th^  aristocratic  candidates  for  the 
ceurtship  of  the  mob ;  in  the  giddy 
follies  or  the  Whig-Radical  Cabroet; 
in  the{;rim  hypocmy,  obsequious  vil^ 
ness,  and  bitter  malignity  of  the  polk 
tical  Dissenter.  And,  above  all,  whsft 
a  subiect  for  the  rack  and  the  fiamo^ 
ibr  the  most  unsparing  torture  thai 
could  be  inflicted  by  indignant  genius 
and  insulted  patriotism^  mast  he  not 
find  in  the  Popish  c/tjite,  the  Miyurtei^ 
the  branded  slaves  or  the  BiMe^bor»- 
ing  priesthood.  The  fiind  would  be 
inexhaustible,  the  imnulse  manly,  and 
the  service  beyond  all  praise. 

Or,  if  he  must  remain  on  the  other 
aide  of  the  Atlantic,  can  he  not  ffive 
some  share  of  his  talents  to  the  illuv^ 
trationof  our  afiiiirs  in  Canada  1  That 
country,  to  which  Radicalism,  Popery$ 
and  the  guilty  ambition  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  look  with  a  combined  hatred 
of  British  feelings  and  Britain  ;  that 
country  which  enjova  the  councils  ef 
Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Roebuck,  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Papi> 
neau,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  gie^. 
vernment  of  Lord  Gosford.  Then  is 
%  field  for  his  ploughshare  to  run 
through.  There  u  a  mllow  of  weeds 
and  poisons  which,  if  he  will  but  gather 
its  produce  to  bum,  would  be  enough 
for  £une  and  fortune.  The  very  Aanne 
of  that  combustion  of  brambles  would 
throw  a  light  across  the  Atlantic.  Lst 
htm,  or  some  one  like  him,  but  try. 
We  want  to  see  activity,  ardor,  aM 
oonraffe  distinguish  the  good  cause. 
Let  them  be  ahown,  and  success  is 
unqaestk>nable  in  any  country  of  the 
globe. 

J«ni«i  said,  <*  the  British  GonstilM* 
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tioQ  vtt  perfak  wImo  tlie  LegMotffe 
beoomes  more  corrupt  than  tbe  Exe> 
euchre.^  We  are  convinced  that 
ftatesmansbip  has  come  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  when  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
transform  their  offices  into  vulgar 
«lerksfaips»  like  clerks  think  only  of 
the  salary,  and  demdingly  regard  as 
the  great  object  of  Cabinet  anibitioa 
the  permission  to  retain  their  offices, 
by  submitting  to  every  change  of  pub- 
lic principle  required  for  their  reten. 
tion.  Lord  Glenelg  has  thus  been  a 
member  of  eight  Administrations  t 
differing  soccesmvely  from  each  other 
as  widely^  in  ^neral  as  Conservative 
Drom  Destructive,  and  in  particulars 
differing  upon  every  conceivable  point 
of  principle.  Lord  Grlenelg  is  a  Pu- 
ritsji,  a  prodigious  religionnt,  a  saint 
by  profession,  and,  <tf  course,  alto^ 
ther  above  the  human  vices  of  men 
and  BCinisters.  But  how  does  this 
saint  reconcile  his  opinkms  and  his  of- 
ficesi  It  would  be  a  secret  equally 
curious  and  contemptible  to  know  how 
he  reconciles  his  Papist  alliance  with 
his  ultra-Protestant  notions,  or  how 
this  haranguer  at  Bible  Society  meet* 
ings  can  contrive  to  remain,  with  an 
vndisturbed  conscience,  the  supporter 
of  a  Pbpish  ihction  and  the  ally  of  a 
blind  and  bigoted  race  of  spiritual 
fiinatics  who  prohibit  the  Bible,  who 
tear  it  from  tho  hands  of  their  follow- 
•ra,  and  burn  it  when  they  find  it  in 
the  hands  of  any  Protestant  within 
their  power.  Or  is  it  possible  that 
Lord  Glenelg  can  find  any  way  of  re- 
conciling the  principles  of  tbe  eight 
Cabinets  whicn  ho  has  served,  except 
that  simple  one,  that  the  guini«s  of 
them  all  were  very  much  alike ;  and 
that  the  only  matter  to  be  inquired 
into  among  public  men  is  the  amount 
of  pay? 

Thus,  too,  we  have  Lord  Pftlmer- 
sUn,  a  man  more  gibed  at  than  anr 
other  in  England  on  this  very  ground. 
But  still  his  lordship  soes  on  with  his 
old  eouanimity,  bearing  tbe  storm  ot 
tidicule  without  an  attempt  at  reply, 
and  still  bhmderiiiff  on,  but  paid.  Let 
«s  do  justice  to  the  perseverance  of 
his  patriotism.  Lord  Palmerston  has 
already  served  under  the  eight  follow, 
ing  administratioas.  Mr.  Perceval's 
Anti-papist  and  Tory— Lord  Liver- 
pool'sAnti-papist  and  Tory— Mr  Can- 
oing's  Pro-papist  and  Whig-Tory— 
Lord  Godench's  Pro-papist  and  Whig 
^Tha  DiAia  of  WellLigfeMi'b  Anti- 


papist  and  T017,  llnidly  Pro-papist^ 
m  which  change  hb  lordship  swepc 
round  without  a  murmur— LordGrey% 
Pro«papist,  Whig,  and  Anti-O'Coo- 
nellite — Lord  Melboome's  Pro-papst 
and  Whig— Lord  filelboume*s  Wh^ 
Radical,  and  0*ConnelBte !  We  leave 
this  list  of  his  lordship's  services  (la 
his  purse)  for  the  consideration  of 
gentlemen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

A  Bow-Street  investigation  lately 
exhibited  a  happy  instance  of  the 
career  of  one  of  those  **  elegant"  cox- 
combs who  lounge  throng  the  caplti^ 
in  the  desperate  dotenmnation  to  be 
fiuikionahlM ;  who  poison  the  air  wi^ 
their  cignrs,  astonish  the  rabble  by 
their  watch-chains  and  eye-glassea^and 
flense  tailors  and  tradesmeB  innum^ 
rable.  Thib  brilliant  personal^  who 
adopted  the  rather  wiaristocratic  name 
of  Plunket,  and  who  certainly  ought 
to  have  called  himself  Augustus,  8ed- 
ley,  Fitz-Montague,  or  some  sock 
captivating  appellatives  what  trades* 
man,  or  millmer^  apprentice  can  re- 
sist a  romantic  name ! — after  making 
an  experiment  of  his  faculties  for  gu£ 
ling  mankind  in  a  somewhat  t>rivate 
way  in  London,  dashed  down  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  appeared  amoi^  the 
circle  of  the  watering-plaoee,  uke  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  was^ 
however,  any  thing  but  a  fixed  star» 
for  he  revolved  with  brilliant  raptditr 
from  Hastings,  westward,  through  aU 
the  showy  pitNnenades,  and  first- 
rate  hotels,  which  like  a  IxMrder  of 
palaces  fringe  the  whole  aootheni 
coast  of  this  ruined,  broken,  baokrvptt 
•and  iU-repmenud  island  I  But  his 
headquaiiers  were  at  Brighton,  an^  m 
this  he  showed  his  taste,  as  well  in  thS' 
piduresqtie,  as  in  the  table.  F\Br 
Brighton  carries  away  the  pg^m  from 
every  spot  in  England  for  beaoty,  as 
well  as  for  gourmmniite ;  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  is  the 
finest  thhig  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
wbwh  preUy  completely  eettlee  the 
question  as  to  the  glotM.  The  che* 
valier  travelled  wi&  the  w^OtenM 
elegance  that  no  man.  but  thf^  f^ 
lishman  ever  thinks  of  attaannig^or,  of 
course  ever  attains.  His  whole  esta^ 
blishment,  the  perfoction  of  costly 
simplicity — his  travelling  <Aanot,  a* 
utterly  unornamented  aflhir,  but  in 
which  the  nicest  eye  could  not  disoem 
any  thing  to  hang  an  obeervatioa 
iiqpott.    And  this  is  the  Bngiash  idsa 
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f  per&elioii.  In  his  gtoocMi  kit  apartioeDton^<nU»icle,andiyroceed. 
orsee,  his  carnage,  his  establishaienU  ing  up  stairs  bohs  cerenumie,  to  an 
lie  object  of  the  perfectionist  is  not  to  apartment  of  Parisian  pomp,  where, 
axzU;  which  is  the  foreigner's  object,  indaleing  herself  with  the  delicious 
nd  which  the  EngUshman  deems  sea-mw,  lounged  the  Chevalieress  in 
uljar;  but  to  defy  any  man  living  tiie  vimnda.  She  was  a  handsome 
>  fiod  fault  with  any  point  of  the  en-  woman,  and  was  eztrehiely  indignant 
re.  From  this  came  the  grey  coats  at  the  intrusion.  The  stranger  aU 
f  his  grooms,  made  with  the  finest  tempted  to  explain,  but  the  lady 
kill  of  Stultz,  his  dark4>odied  equU  would  listen  to  no  explanation,  and 
age,  in  whose  niche  Mercury  himself  wiis  proceeding  to  caect  him  by  ma- 
MKht  have  acknowledged  the  model  mMd  process,  when  he  told  her  in 
f  lightness  and  ease,  and  in  whose  plain  professional  language,  that  if 
xquisite  varnish  the  Venus  Calypyx  she  refused  to  let  him  examine  the 
light  have  contemplated  all  her  beau-  apartment,  he  must  lock  het  up  too ; 
ies  without  feeling  the  want  of  her  that  he  had  turned  the  key  upon  her 
lirror.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford  husband,  whom  be  had  arrested  on  a 
omprehends  this  state  of  aflbirs;  and  charge  of  forgery  to  a  large  extent, 
ny  one  who  has  seen  the  result  of  and  that  the  wiir  must  put  themtjelires 
iat  noble  person's  studies  in  coach,  en  rmOe  for  London  under  his  charge 
len's  draperies  and  harness,  will  per-  within  the  next  half  hour.  The  poet 
eive  at  once  the  drift  of  our  pane-  sings, 
yric,  and  that  the  noble  marquis  ^na 


"Love,  light  as  air,  at  sight  of  human 

ties. 
Waves  his  white  wings,  and  in  a  moment 

flies." 

He  never  waved  them  more  rapidly 


ot  bojrn  in  vain 

The  Chevalier  Williams  was  cer- 
linly  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
farquis.  But  he  soared  after  him 
8  high  as  his  inferior  genius  suffered ; 

nd  his  britchska,  his  two  postilions,   than  at  the  sight  of  the  Bow-Street 
nd  his  pair  of  ^nrnoms,  not  omitting  officer's  ties,  for  the  first  display  <^ 

showy  Chevalieress  in  the  inside,  his  warrant  instantly  dissolved  tha 
rere  for  their  time  amon^  die  most  connexion.  The  lady  declared  that 
olished  appendages  of  Brighton.  His  she  was  simply  the  Platonic  acquaint- 
ills — but  why  should  such  things  be  ance  of  the  gentleman  ;  that  she  had 
lentioned  in  the  same  page  with  those  a  husband  of  her  own,  from  whom 
children  of  fire  and  offspring  of  the  though  temporarily  parted,  she  had 
on,  *  the  exquisites  of  Be«ent  Street  1  never  thought  of  being  divorced ; 
-umounted  to  some  trif&  above  or  and  that  having  had  the  honor  of 
elow  L.100  a-week.  And  this  was  the  Chevalier's  friendship  but  for  an 
[>ereiy  in  his  private  hours ;  for  he  €Xtren)ely  brief  period,  she  was  deter- 
ras  fond  of  society,  now  and  then  en-  mined  not  to  risk  her  own  peace  of 
srtained  handsomely,  had  a  round  of  mind  by  stirring  an  inch  from  the 
nendshtps  not  unworthy  himself,  and  spot  to  follow  him  to  Jail.  She  ob- 
bough  never  stooping  to  the  6011  vi-  served  that  she  even  thought  herself 
oftf,  yet  could  shine  at  the  head  of  ill-used  in  not  having  been  let  suffi- 
lis  own  sumptuous  tables.  In  other  ciently  into  his  confidence ;  for  she 
Qstances  he  loved  philosophic  retire-  Iwd,  as  she  firmly  protested,  been 
nent,  and  devoted  to  the  Chevalieress  led  to  think  by  his  declarations  that 
ind  one  or  two  select  friends,  clever  he  was  overflowing  with  opulence. 
it  ecartd,  those  hours  for  which  the  The  lady  having  thus  cleared 
ashionable  world  pined.  But  the  her  conscience,  and  fortified  her 
ashionableworld  itself  has  its  changes,  reputation,  stood  at  the  viranda  to 
md,  one  day,  a  remarkably  plain-  have  the  last  indignant  look  at  the 
Iressed  personage,  but  with  a  remark-  '*  too  lovely,  too  perfidious"  Platonic, 
kbly  keen  eye,*  and  a  hurriedly  Investi-  who  had  thus  let  Cupid's  wings  put 
gating  countenance,  alight^  from  a  themselves  in  motion.  The  Chevalier 
>assing  stage  at  the  door  of  the  hotel,  was  whisked  away  in  the  first  passing 
ind  inquired  for  the  Chevalier.  An  stage,  with  the  officer  at  his  side,  to 
nterview  followed,  of  which  the  par-  prevent  his  experiencing  the  embar- 
iculars  are  buried  in  the  most  pro-  rassmonts  of  a  purseless  hero  on  an 
bund  secrecy ;  but  which  ensued  in  Skiglish  high-road ;  and  the  drama  has 
lie  straogar's  lockii^rthe  door  of  the  en&d  for  the  time  in  his 
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to  Newgate,  under  a  lopg 
of  chargett  of  swiodling. 

Every  day  in  London  presents  some 
sew  experiment  in  knavery.  Ring* 
dropping  is  obsolete,  but  some  ingeni- 
ous modificaiions  ot  it  occur  from 
time  to  time,  wbich  exhibit  the  dexte- 
rity of  London  practice.  Some  time 
since,  a  well-dressed  personage,  with 
a  simple  exterior,  and  aitogetner  sans 
pretension,  came  rather  in  a  hurry  into 
the  ooff(!e.room  of  a  theatrical  tavern, 
and  expressed  his  embarrassment  at 
liaving  found  a  pocltet-book,  which 
had  evidently  been  dropt  by  some  one 
going  to  the  neighboring  theatre  of 
Uie  Adelphi.  Some  of  tte  gentlemen 
came  round  to  the  box  where  he  sat, 
md  in  their  presence  he  examined  its 
oontents.  It  contained  several  papers, 
and  among  them  a  bill  of  exchange  of 
8ome*amount,8everal  promissory  notes, 
and  some  fivcpound  notes.  What  to 
do  with  the  money  was  the  question. 
Some  of  the  party  recommended  that 
an  advertisement  should  be  pyt  in 
some  of  the  papers;  others  advised, 
that  as  the  finder  had  exhibited  him- 
self so  much  a  man  of  honor,  he 
should  propose  to  give  it  up  only  on 
receiving  an  adequate  reward.  The 
finder  mated,  that  he  was  in  such  cir- 
cumstances at  the  moment  as  to  ren- 
der  reward  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance to  him,  but  said  that  lie  could  not 
avail  himself  of  it,  as  he  was  about  to 
Set  sail  for  the  East  next  day.  On  this 
a  bystander,  gifled  with  the  spirit  uf 
speculation,  offered  to  purchase  his 
right  for  a  cou|>te  of  guineas,  an  offer 
which  was  finally  accepted,  and  the 
pocket<t>ook  was  mado  over  to  him, 
,  sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  company, 
at  the  request  of  the  finder,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  hands  of  the  landlord. 
The  advertisement  was  then  waited 
Ibr,  but  waited  for  in  vain.  At  length 
fhe  book  was  rc-opened,  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  the  parties  whose 
names  were  on  ^he  bills.  The  dmow* 
mmt  now  approached  rapidly:  the 
parties  knew  nothing  of  them,  the  bill 
and  promissory-notes  were  fbrgeries. 
But  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
five-pound  notes  1  they  were  not  for- 
series,  but  notes  of  a  bank  which  had 
niiled  ten  years  ago.  The  value  of 
the  purchase  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
pocket-book,  and  the  value  of  the 
pocket-book  was  one  shilling. 

Of  an  the  persons  connected  with 
gaaiBf  trattMotioDf^  biliiard^maikefa 


are  the  moat  punctilious  in  poiBt  ef 
oharacter.  When  Mr.  GuUy,  the 
prize  fighter  and  race-horse  Iceeper, 
brought  in  his  charge  of  bribery  and 
oorruption  against  a  member  oi  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  laugh  thaS 
was  raised  a^raiast  him  in  the  Houses 
on  the  occasiop,  was  wrong ;  became 
though  his  indignation  mt^t  be  ridi- 
culous, his  knowledge  was  iodtspo- 
table.  A  betting-book  keeper  moit 
be  acquainted  with  secrets  of  aiti 
which  would  have  astoniriied  Friar 
Bacon  hmwelf.  We  look  upon  Crock- 
lord,  for  instance,  as  a  very  clever 
fellow  for  a  fishmonger,  bat  by  no 
means  equal  in  point  of  scienee  to  the 
late  patriotic  member|ibr  PontefiracC, 
who  has  now  deprived  the  House  of 
the  advantages  of  his  ioTestigatMO  ia 
points  of  conscience,  and  has  returned 
to  his  old  trade  of  the  turf,  with  wits 
sharpened  by  his  new  trade  of  politics. 
But  d  ftropoa  de  not  mouUms.  At  a 
billiard-table  at  one  of  the  clubs,  die 
attendant  marker,  who  was  one  of  the 
first-rate  hands  at  the  cue,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  a  marker  of  inunaco- 
late  honesty,  was  sent  out  by  one  of 
the  players  to  procure  change  for  a 
bill  of  considerable  amount.  Uavfair 
renmined  absent  longer  than  seemei 
necessary,  the  gentleman  who  had 
given  him  the  bill  began  to  be  uneasy. 
The  rest  of  the  party  laughed  at  bis 
suspicion  of  a  rami  whom  be  averred 
to  be  as  honest  as  any  of  themselves 
an  averment  wbich  was  probably  true 
to  the  letter.  The  time  being  pro- 
longed, and  the  gentleman  growinr 
more  uneasy,  one  of  the  partv  ofere^ 
for  a  guinea,  to  guarantee  the  mark- 
er's return.  The  guinea  was  laid 
down,  but  the  marker  was  not  forth- 
coming. At  length  a  stran^r  coming 
into  the  room,  mentioned  his  having 
seen  the  marker  in  a  cal^  going  at 
foil  speed  out  of  town.  The  tnith  was 
quickly  ascertained ;  the  mark^  had 
received  cash  for  the  bill,  put  it  ia 
hispocket,  and  vanished.  TheanrKxiat 
of  the  bet  was  paid,  the  laws  of  ho- 
nor  being  peremptory  on  the  subject 
and  suspicion  was  richer  by  the 
amount  of  the  bill  than  credulity. 

Another  species  of  knavery,  noors 
offensive  than  any  thing  concerned 
with  mere  personal  plunder,  is  tits 
abstraction  of  relics,  omam€»ifs,  and 
letters  from  collections  hospitably 
and  kindly  shown  to  the  pobUe.-* 
There  are  fow  ooUeotofs  or  iiteiafy 
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rarities,  who  hoLve  not  had  to  complain 
)f  those  vilenesses.  In  the  matter  of 
mtiques,  *•  curious  travellers"  are  ea- 
remely  formidable  persons.  A  Scotch 
)aper  thus  mentions  a  discreditable 
ransaction  of  this  order.  "  Thegeti' 
lenum  who  carried  off  an  old  ancf  cu- 
ious  iron  candlestick  belonging  to 
he  collection  in  the  Hall  at  Abbots- 
brd,  is  hereby  informed  that  it  is  only 
i  model  of  that  said  to  have  been  used 
)y  Robert  the  Bruce.  He  is  at  liberty 
o  retain  it,  as  there  is  another  in  the 
wUection,  and  he  may  exhibit  it  as  a 
nemento  of  his  visit  to  Abbotsford, 
tnd  ungentlemanlike  conduct." 

An  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
U>ndon  papers  ^ives  an  extraordinary 
aample  of  reliance,  where  circum- 
itanoes  and  physiognomy  would  have 
nculcated  suspicion,  and  where  cir- 
Mimstance  and  physiognomy  were  in 
he  right  after  all.  The  advertisement 
»ffer8  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
or  the  apprehension  of  the  caitiff  in 
he  employ  of  a  London  house,  who^ 
)eing  sent  to  get  a  L.OOO  bill  cashed, 
VBlked  off  with  nine  hundred  sove- 
eigns,  and  has  hitherto  been  heard  no 
nore  of.  The  description  of  his  per- 
OD  and  habits  argues  a  singular  disre- 
f&rd  of  appearances  in  his  principals, 
or  he  is  described  in  the  first  instance 
IS  down-looking ;  in  the  next,  as  living 
?ith  a  woman  who  was  not  his  wife, 
L  matter  which,  we  think,  should  not 
nerely  have  excited  a  reluctance  to 
employ  him,  but  created  a  pretty 
itrong  suspicion  of  his  morals ;  and, 
astly,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  va- 
riety of  out-of-the-way  places,  a  style 
)f  life  which  it  might  be  supposed  im- 
plied a  blot  in  his  escutcheon.  The 
result  was,  that  his  countenance  told 
involuntary  truth,  and  the  penalty  on 
(lis  employers  for  not  perceiving  it,  or 
for  the  grosser  blunder  of  retaining  in 
their  service  a  man  who  was  living  in 
Qotorious  vice,  has  been  the  loss  of 
oiae  hundred  solid  pounds  sterling. 
^  do  not  manage  their  affairs  quite 
80  loosely  with  reference  to  the  morals 
of  their  clerks.  We  recollect  an  in- 
stance  a  few  years  ago,  where  one  of 
those  oflGicials,  tolerably  hiffh  in  one  of 
those  respectable  London  hanks,  was 
summarily  dismissed,  in  consequence 
of  his  attentions  to  a  pretty  actress. 
This  foolish  fellow,  who  had  a  wife  of 
his  own,  less  indebted  to  nature,  and 
more  to  time,  than  the  ptetty  actress, 
had  made  himsejlf  conspicaous  hy 
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InBet-doux  and  other  absurdities, 
which  probably  proceeded  no  further 
than  the  blockhead's  own  vanity. 
The  old  wife  naturally  took  umbrage, 
and  as  the  ladies  do  not  always  pro. 
ceed  in  the  most  pacific  manner  on 
those  occasions,  she  waylaid  the  act* 
ress,  and  attempted  to  treat  her  in  the 
way  according  to  which  St.Ursula  and 
her  eleven  thousand  virgins  prepared 
themselves  to  escape  the  assaults  of 
the  Saracens.  She  fixed  her  ten  nails 
in  the  cheeks  of  the  dangerous  beauty« 
and  hoped  to  make  her  harmless  by 
depriving  her  of  her  charms.  TThe 
police  interfered,  the  actress  was  res- 
cued, much  frightened  but  little  hurt ; 
the  affair  of  course  got  into  the  papers, 
the  banker's  clerk  became  a  public 
person,  and  the  bankers,  not  liking  ta 
be  mingled  with  the  fracas,  and  justly 
beginning  to  suspect  the  prudence  ci 
a  gentleman  enamored  of  pretty  act- 
resses, dismissed  him  from  their  coun- 
ter. This  was  a  tribute  paid  to  mo- 
rals, and  morals  repaid  the  service, 
for  within  a  few  months  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  ejected  clerk  had  com- 
menced a  new  business  for  himself, 
which  speedily  consigned  him  to  the 
hands  or  a  court  of  justice,  which,  ia 
its  turn,  speedily  consigned  him  to 
New  South  Wales.  The  bankers 
thus  escaped  being  made  the  first  ex- 
ample of  his  ingenuity  in  supplying 
the  expenses  of  a  showy  appendage  to 
the  Green-room.  As  for  the  hero 
himself,  if  he  has  not  been  already 
hanged,  we  have  no  doubt  that  ho  is 
figuring  as  a  patriot  among  the 
Maj^a  Chartaists  of  Sydney,  de- 
claiming, with  free-born  ardor 
against  the  vices  of  Grovernment,  as, 
sorting  the  rights  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, and  ofiering  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  all  the  rabble  regenerators  o- 
the  bankrupt  constitution  of  Englandf 

Let  us  now  do  justice  to  the  tcdent 
of  the  foreigner  by  the  narrative  (^ 
an  incident  stated  in  the  last  accounts 
from  Naples.  Upon  a  height  near 
Venasso,  is  a  convent  of  Capuchins, 
in  which  dwelt  four  canons,  who^ 
amone  the  peasants  of  tUe  neighbor- 
ing  villages,  enjoyed  a  very^  high  re* 
putation  for  exemplarychanty  and  de- 
votion. All  day  lon^  were  heard 
within  their  walls  the  tmkling  of  hells 
and  the  chanting  of  psalms ;  at  all 
hours  the  cbapelof  the  monastery  was 
open ;  tbere^  oefore  a  mira<^ulous  eta- 
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tue  of  St.  Cyprian,  were  almost  always 
found  the  noly  brothers  kneeling  at 
the  altar,  and  inflictine  on  themselves 
the  most  severe  flagellations.  About 
the  beginning  of  last  month  a  Carme- 
lite brother,  accompanied  by  a  mule- 
teer, passed  near  the  convent  of  the 
Capuchins'.  The  mule  on  which  the 
holy  friar  was  seated  carried  likewise 
a  considerable  sum  of  money,  which 
his  rider  had  just  brought  from  Rome. 
The  Carmelite  was  jogging  leisurely 
along,  the  evening  was  fine,  and  thre 
sun  just  abbut  to  set.  The  Afigdus 
sounded;  and  the  good  father  was 
just  replying  devoutly  with  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  when  he  received  a  vio- 
lent blow  on  his  back.  On  his  turn- 
in^  round  in  affright,  two  men  laid 
h<Hd  of  him,  while,  a  few  paces  further, 
two  others  were  seen  with  levelled 
carbines.  The  muleteer  escaped,  and 
concealed  himself  behind  a  bush. 
Alter  a  few  jests,  the  hands  of  the 
Carmelite  brother  were  bound,  and  he 
was  led  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
monastery,  where  the  party  disappear- 
ed behind  some  trees.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Signor  Filiberto,  a  linen- 
draper  at  Naples,  received  from  his 
brorher,  the  Carmelite  monk,  a  letter 
to  the  following  effect: — ^** Signor, — 
At  four  o'clock  this  morning  you  will 
bring  to  the  square  in  front  of  the 
Capuchin  convent  at  Venasso  the  sum 
of  oOO  scudi ;  if  not,  one  hour  later, 
Tou  will  find  there  the  corpse  of  your 
brother.  Silence,  or  death  be  your 
own  portion."  Signor  Filiberto  had 
only  two  hours  oefore  him.  He 
trembled,  for  he  was  well  aware  of 
die  promptitude  with  which  the  Nea- 
politan brigands  are  wont  to  carry 
their  menaces  into  execution.  He 
hastened  to  several  of  his  friends  to 
demand  their  counsel.  He  went  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  ac- 
companied by  a*8trong  body  of  mili- 
tary, they  set  off  for  the  place  indi- 
cated. It  was  already  past  four 
o'clock  when  they  approached  the 
spot.  Filiberto  ran  on  before  his 
companions,  but  on  his  arrival  found 
four  men  with  the  murdered  body  of 
his  brother  still  writhing  at  their  feet. 
••  Per  grazio  del  cielo !"— (You  have 
already  assassinated  him!) — he  ex- 
claimed with  all  his  might.  The  sol- 
diers now  appeared  on  everyside,fligfat 
was  impossible,  and  the  brigands  sur- 
Tendered,withoat  attempting  the  slight- 
est resistance.  They  were  UMded  with 


chains,  and  conducted  to  Naples, 
where  they  confessed  that  they  were 
the  Capuchin  monks  of  the  conveat 
of  Venasso,  and  that  they  had  already 
for  several  years  exercised  the  profes- 
sion of  knights  of  the  road.  Thc^ 
were  tried,  and  condemned  to  deatb. 
The  King  confirmed  the  sentenoe, 
which  on  the  17th  instance  was  carried 
into  execution.  They  were  shot  tt 
sixin  the  morning. 

All  the  world  knows  the  stqry  of 
the  Baron  at  the  card-table*  throo^ 
whose  hand  Lord  Chesterfield  studL 
his  fork,  saying  that  if  there  were  a 
card  under  the  hand  it  would  be  so 
much  the  safer ;  but  if  there  were 
fume,  he  would  apologize  for  the  mis- 
take.  The  card  teas  found  under  tlie 
hand,  and  the  ingenious  German  was 
kicked  down  stairs  in  due  form. 

But  a  more  recent  ccmtrivance  fm 
rectifying  the  caprices  of  fortune  was 
detected  at  one  of  the  |;amfng.clob6iD 
Malta.  A  Baron  Wildeck,  in  one  d 
the  foreign  regiments  in  the  BritUi 
service,  had  distinguished  bimsetf  at 
the  tables  by  a  marvellous  run  ef 
luck.  The  Baron  won  every  thidg. 
His  style  of  talk  was  showy— iis  pray 
was  dashing,  even  his  shuffling  of  the 
cards  exhibited  the  skill  which  seemed 
to  be  native  to  every  movement  of  the 
Baron.  His  carelessness  as  to  winning 
was  remarkable,  yet  it  was  not  less 
remarkable  that  he  always  woo,  how- 
ever  malgri.  And  his  manual  dexterity 
was  looked  on  as  the  more  striking,  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  in  his  hand 
which  compelled  him  to  keep  it  always 
bandaged  with  a  ribb<Mi. 

But  master  as  he  was  of  fortune,  he 
was  not  master  of  those  eyes  which  ill 
fortune  sometimes  gives.  An  officer, 
who  had  seen  the  contents  of  bis  porve 
added  to  the  Baron's  a  few  minates 
before,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
in  an  extremely  ill-humor  with  him- 
self, chance,  and  mankind,  determined 
to  observe  the  Baron's  play.  In  a 
short  time  he  saw  what  he  thought  tke 
corner  of  a  court  card  peeping  out 
from  underneath  the  black  nbboa  oo 
his  hand.  He  looked  more  vigilanHj; 
became  convinced  of  his  &ct ;  spraw 
on  his  fbet,  grasped  the  swindlen 
hand,  and,  fixing  it  down  on  the  table, 
called  the  by  slanders  to  ¥ritDess  tiie 
denouement.  The  bandage  was  strip- 
ped o£E  several  cards  were  discovered 
under  its  fblds,  with  which  the  sdeoes 
of  the  Baron  had  contrived  to  tmrn 
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16  game  on  all  oocasions.  Whether 
le  kaave  made  his  exit  by  the  door 
r  the  window,  is  not  told ;  but  his 
ick  was  stopped  for  the  time;  and 
nless  some  English  heiress  resolved 
a  having  a  title  at  all  risks,  as  is  the 
istom  ot  our  travelled  heiresses,  mar- 
ed  the  Baron,  and  made  him  a  man 
f  fortune  in  spite  of  this  misadven- 
ire,  he  has  in  all  probability  contrived 

>  get  himself  hanged  before  this  date. 
L  man  of  this  order  must  have  made 
imself  conspicuous  in  one  way  or 
ther ;  and  nothing  but  hanging  could 
avecut  short  his  fame,  if  tie  was  to 
ave  followed  the  profession. 

But  why  should  not  Ireland,  the 
ountry  of  genius,  have  its  share  in 
heso  exploiul  If  murder  and  rob- 
bery were  to  make  up  its  laurels,  the 
eports  of  its  tranquillity  under  the 
)^Mulgrave  Government  would  entitle 
t  to  a  rank  that  m  ust  raise  the  jea- 
ousy  of  a  horde  of  Tartars.  Every 
LOur  of  that  ultra-tranquillity  supplies 

>  jcene  of  burning,  as  applied  to  men, 
^tle,  and  hay-stacks,  or  the  lusillade 
>f  shooting  parsons,  the  plundering 
}f  landloros,  and  the  battering-in  the 
skulls  of  constables  with  stones,  that 
proves  the  original  talent  of  Papistry 
x>  have  recruited  itself  to  more  than 
its  original  vigor,  under  the  fostering 
iuspices  of  the  friends  of  freedom. 

But  these  displays  have  lost  their 
Dovelty.      We  have  now  to  give  a 
specimen  of  that  skill  for  which  the 
Ajg;itator  deserves  nK>ro  credit  than  for 
his  warlike  propensities — a  pure  piece 
of  that  art  which  professors  call  bum- 
bug,  but  which  plain-spoken  people 
term  lying.    The  scene  is  sentimen* 
tal,  and  must  have  drawn  tears  from 
aa  inquisitor.    We  fancy  that  we  see 
Mr.  0*Connell,  as  he  composed    it, 
melting  at  his   own  pathos;  Father 
M^Hule  envving  his  faculty  of  fiction ; 
and  the  »*Mo8t  Reverend"  Dr.  Dens 
Murray  protesting  against  the  intru- 
sion on  his  patent  for  grave  absurdity. 
The  narrative  is  worthy  of  the  stage, 
and  we  recommend  it  to  the  dramatic 
prowess  of  Farce.  "Thomas  M*Gee," 
says  this  record  of  patriotism,  "  was  a 
small  farmer  on  Lord  Damley's  pro- 
perty.   At  the  late  Longford  election 
the  Tories  tried   first   to  bribe   him. 
But  the  virtue  of  Thomas  M*Gee  was 
inexorable.    They  next  tried  intimi- 
dation, not,  however,  by  the  gentle 
methods  of  breaking  his  bones,  burn- 
|0g  his  cabin«  aad  houghing  his  cattle. 


This  moderation  is  reserved  for  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  the  Agitator. 
The  Tories  put  in  force  the  more 
atrocious  violence  of  stuffing  him 
with  beef  and  whisky, and  by  the  vil- 
lany  of  thus  at  once  depriving  him  of 
his  appetite  and  his  understanding, 
attempted  to  puzzle  his  conscience. 
But  this  abominable  scheme  failed. — 
Though  the  destined  victim  swallowed 
all  he  could  get,  this  was  evidently 
not  out  of  corruption,  but  of  contempt. 
He  eat,  drank,  and  made  up  his  mind. 
But  the  keenest  knavery  is  not  always 
the  most  successful ;  the  patriotism  of 
a  true  Papist  was  not  to  fail  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  by  any  violence  of  beef- 
steaks, or  artifice  of  strong  drink. 

**  T^onws  M*Gee  at  length  made  his 
appearance  on  the  hustings.  Whe- 
ther his  gait  ^ave  evidence  of  a  tot- 
tering resolution,  or  the  whisky  was 
thought  to  have  penetrated  his  con- 
science, as  well  as  his  cranium,  some 
doubts  evidently  arbse  in  the  patriotic 
crowd  as  to  the  side  on  which  he  was 
about  to  vote.  This  was  an  injustice  , 
to  the  staggering  voter ;  but  to  make 
assurance  doublv  sure,  his  wife,  as 
tipsy  as  himself,  rushed  forward 
through  the  crowd,  caught  him  by 
the  coat,  as  his  foot  was  by  accident, 
of  course,  on  the  step  of  the  Protest- 
ant hustings,  and  pealed  in  his  ear,^ 
*As  you  ^ue  your  soul,  will  you 
vote  against  vour  country,  and  dis- 
grace me  and  mine  1 '  The  voice  of  a 
wife  is  proverbially  Imperative;  the 
voter  paused ;  still  the  matter  was  in 
doubt,  until  another  application  was 
made  to  his  feelings.  The  applicant 
was  his  son,  a  breecbless  boy,  with  a 
countenance,  which,  however,  un  wash- 
ed,  was  unquestionably  patriotic  in 
the  extreme.  'Would  you  have  us 
all  murdered,  and  the  thatch  burnt 
over  us  to-niffht  in  our  beds,  if  you 
vote  for  Le  Foy,  if  you  vote  for  the 
Protestant  1' said  the  boy,  seizing  his 
father  by  the  other  skirt  of  his  coat 
« Would  you  have  father  Murphy 
excommunicate  us  by  book,  bell,  or 
candle?'  screamed  the  wife  in  her 
turn.  *  Would  you  have  the  death's 
head  and  cross  bones  marked  up  at 
your  door  1'  said  the  boy.  *  Would 
you  have  your  sinful  soul  sent  to 
fiamesV  howled  the  wife  in  agony. 
*  Would  you  have  a  brace  of  bullets 
throueh  your  skull,  and  every  mother's 
son  of  us  battered  to  death  with  sticks 
and  stones  before  morning  1'  groaned 
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the  boy,  poindng  to  the  bludgeons  and 
•tones  which  seemed  about  to  be  put 
io  motion  in  honor  of  the  Pope  and 
8t  Patrick.  Nothing  could  resist  this, 
and  Thomas,  when  called  on  for  his 
vote,  voted  like  a  Papist  and  a  hero. 
•I  vote,'  said  he,  'for  Luke  White, 
for  Henry  White,  my  Queen,  and  my 
Country.'  This  was  giving  tour  votes 
instead  of  two,  but  if  plumpers  show 

Sartisanship,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
uplicates  show  loyalty.  The  narra- 
tive now  proceeds,  in  all  the  triumph 
of  patriotism.  "  To  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene,"  says  the  O'Connell 
transcriber,  '*to  tell  of  the  acclama- 
tions, of  the  shouts  of  joy  that  from 
the  Court-house  extended  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  the  town,  wotfid  be  ut- 
terly futile,  M'Gee,  in  conversation 
with  the  agents  of  the  Protestant  can- 
didate at  the  hustings,  exhibited  all  the 
hilarity  of  a  man  who  had  escaped 
from  having  his  head  broken  by  the 
simple  exp^ient  of  turning  his  coat, 
and  gaily  acknowledged  that  he  and 
his  fellows,  while  the  Protestant  can- 
didate expected  their  votes,  lived  on 
the  fat  of^  the  land,  and  had  not  only 
their  beef  and  whisky,  but  a  piper  to 
play  before  them.  When  he  went 
forth  intotho  crowd,  the  old  patriot 
was  hailed  with  universal  rejoicings, 
the  Pats  flourished  their  shilelahs 
about  him,  and  with  his  wife  on  one 
side,  and  his  unbreeched  boy  on  the 
other,  he  was  carried  in  triumph  away 
from  the  hustings  down  the  street,  an 
example  of  those  virtues  that  slumber 
unseen  in  *the  finest  peasantry  in  the 
world,'a  prodigy  of  patriotism,  and  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Papist's  conscience  over  the 
captivations  of  indigenous  beef  and 
smuggled  whisky." 

We  have  no  wish  to  oflfer  any  ex- 
travagance of  praise  to  the  British 
soldier.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
trast him  with  the  foreign  one,  of 
whatever  nation,  without  remarking 
some  distinctions  hi|;hly  to  his  honor. 
At  least  equal  in  intrepidity  to  an^ 
troops  of  the  earth,  he  retains  his 
habits  of  discipline  better  in  the  field, 
under  all  the  vicissitudes  of  successor 
disaster,  better  than  any  of  them.  The 
German  Is  brave,  but  he  is  too  ready 
to  think  his  business  done ;  and  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  dav  seem  to  go 
against  him,  it  is .  remarkably  difficult 
to  induce  him  to  persevere.    In  the 


chief  battles  of  the  French  war  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  the  German  re^imeiits, 
though  frequently  attacking  with  great 
gallantry,  alnnsst  habitually  nxyved 
o£r  the  field  when  they  saw  an  enemy 
approaching  their  flank.  The  Ger- 
mans, too,  were  scandalously  prone  to 
desert,  though  this  occurred  less  fine- 
quently  in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
than  in  earlier  times,  from  the  national 
abhorrence  of  the  French,  The 
French  soldier  is,  of  all  plunderers, 
the  most  merciless.  His  habits  in  an 
enemy's  tH)untry  are  thoee  of  the  fi;ee- 
booter.  He  is  wanton  in  his  inmuts, 
and  unhesitating  in  his  cruelties,  es- 
pecially where  he  has  sufifered  a  re- 
verse,  and  is  compelled  to  retreat. 
But  he  is  brave,  rapidly  rallies,  and 
thouffh  apt  to  loose  heart  after  a  first 
repulse,  yet  is  singularly  capable  of 
recovering  from  the  disorder  even  of 
flieht,  and  renewing  the  battle. 

The  Spanish  soldier  is  the  niost  un- 
accountable of  all.  He  seems  tfat 
creature  of  circumstance,  sometiniei 
daring,  steady  and  persevering;  somo* 
times  flying  at  the  first  shot ;  some- 
times exhibiting  the  noblest  intrepi- 
dity, sometimes  ludicrously  waveriiq^ 
and  beaten  by  the  first  show  of  re- 
sistance; in  all  instances  unwilling 
to  do  any  thing  where  he  can  find  an 
ally  to  hazard  himself  in  his  stead.  In 
the  Peninsular  war  the  Spanish  armies 
were  always  beaten  at  first  sight  br  the 
French,  except  in  the  instance  or  tho 
capture  of  Dupont's  army  at  Baylen. 
They  never  fought  well,  even  wiA 
the  example  of  tne  British,  with  the 
excitement  of  a  succession  of  victorieB; 
and  what  was  more^  than  all,  under 
the  genius  of  Wdlington.  As  if  their 
native  indolence  had  combhaed  with 
their  native  pride,  they  have  neier 
fought  well  side  by  side  with  strangers. 
Yet  when  left  to  themselves,  they  have 
often  displayed  military  qualities, that 
almost  justify  the  pre-eminencf  which 
they  possessed  two  centuries  ago. 
There  were  well-know  instances,  even 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  when  the  seUl 
disciplined  Spaniard  fought  more  like 
a  tiger  than  a  human  being.  The  ei- 
ploiis  of  the  Carlists  at  this  moroeot 
show  of  what  singular  displays  of 
courage,  patience  under  fatigue,  ooo- 
stancy  under  tbe  severest  privatioDS, 
and  high-spirited  loyalty  the  Spaniard 
is  capable.  Among  those  men,  a 
march  of  fifty  miles  a-day  under  a 
scorching  sun,  oirer  sands  and  mocB^ 
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tainfl,  with  little  food,  and  no  rest- 
ingplace  but  the  bare  ground,  is 
not  uncommon.  Tbey  fight  not 
merely  mxh  ^gallantry,  but  with  dis- 
cipline. And  the  dashing  expeditions 
of  Gomez  und  Cabrera,  the  rapid  and 
scientidc  nnovenients  of  the  main  body 
under  Don  Sebastian,  and  the  obstin- 
ate  valor  with  which  the  Biscayan 
Provinces  are  defended,  though  almost 
stripped  ot  all  the  regular  troops  by 
the  movement  on  Madrid,  show  what 
qualities  have  been  hid  in  the  native 
soldiery  of  Spain. 

But  the  Spaniard  has  one  counter- 
acting ijualitity,  which  inflicts  an  inde- 
lible stigma  on  the  national  character. 
He  loves  blood.  Of  all  Europeans 
he  has  the  most  instinctive  recourse 
to  the  da^er.  No  war  since  the 
savagery  or  the  struggles  of  the  Moor 
and  Spaniard  has  been  marked  by 
such  gratuitous  and  horrid  cruelties  as 
the  war  of  the  Christines  and  Carlists; 
and  this  too  in  the  century  which 
justly  boasts  of  having  softened  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  in  tbe  full  remem- 
brance of  the  conduct  of  Wellington 
to  his  prisoners.  The  atrocity  of 
killing  in  cold  blood  men  who^e  re- 
sistance is  at  an  end,  the  majority  of 
them  forced  into  the  service,  and  all 
sons  of  the  same  soil,  has  brands 
both  sides  so  deeply,  that  all  English 
CTrmpathy  for  either  is  at  an  end,  and 
tae  only  wish  felt  in  this  country  is, 
that  this  dreadful  waste  of  life  should 
be  brought  to  a  close,  whether  by  the 
flight  of  Christino  or  the  fall  of  Carlos. 
But  the  Spanish  soldier  is  cruel,  not 
only  to  his  antagonist  but  to  his  friend, 
not  only  to  his  enem^  but  to  his 
officer.  The  assasination  of  at  least 
six  officers  of  high  rank  within  the 
last  few  months,  stamps  the  character 
of  banditti  upon  the  troops ;  and  we 
must  expect  that  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  which  generates  such  new  and 
unnatural  guilt,  must  extinguish  all 
the  moral  feelings  of  Spain. 

The  assasination  of  General  Saars- 
fleld,  one  of  the  latest,  was  one  of  the 
most  startling  of  those  treasons.  Saars- 
fleld  has  some  hold  on  English  recol- 
lections from  his  descent.  His  family 
were  of  those  emigrants  who,  having 
£M]Rht  for  James  II.  in  Ireland,  re- 
tired on  his  defeat  to  France,  and  took 
'aenripein  the  French  army.  They 
had  fought  for  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant  in 
Ireland,  and  the  exchange  mto  the 
service  of  Louis  XXV.,  a  bigot  aad  & 


tyrant,  altefed  nothing  but  their 
climate.  The  124)00  troops  of  James 
who  thus  changed  masters,  but  not 
characters,  formed  the  original  Irish 
brigade,  a  force  of  bold  mercenaries^ 
who  were  exposed  in  all  the  battles  of 
France, were  recruited  constantly  from 
the  superfluity  of  the  Iri^  Papist  po- 
pulation, and  established  their  name, 
as  Irishmen  always  have  done  in  the 
foreign  services,  whether  French, 
German,  or  Austrian,  as  brave,  cal- 
lant  to  the  ladies,  and  faithful  to  their 
masters.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
brigade  ceased  to  be  recruited  from 
Ireland.  Common  sense  told  the 
Irishman  the  ibllv  of  throwing  awav 
his  life  for  the  beiieflt  of  a  Frencn 
kins ;  or  perhaps  comnnon  morality 
might  have  had  its  effect  in  giving 
him  a  distaste  for  the  odious  cruelty 
and  criminality  of  shedding  the  blodd 
of  strangers  in  a  cause  which  had 
nothing  to  ally  him  to  it  but  his  pay ; 
and  the  bri|^aae  dwindled  awa^r  until, 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in 
1789,  it  was  reduced  to  an  insisaifi- 
cant  force.  Taking  the  royal  side,  it 
was  finally  driven  into  emigration, 
and  received  into  the  British  service. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Irish  briffado 
have  long  made  the  groundwork  for  a 
vast  deal  of  that  rhapsodical  declama- 
tion which  the  lower  haranguers  of 
Irish  politics  mistake  for  eloquence» 
and  which  has  obtained  for  itself  the 
luckless  name  of  "  Irish  oratory." 
That  some  of  the  noblest  and  meet 

fen  nine  eloquence  of  modern  times 
as  been  the  giA  of  the  higher  order 
of  Irish  genius  to  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  empire,  no  reader  of  the 
works  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan, 
and  Curcan  can  doubt.  But  if  we 
were  to  write  a  treatise  ^  Do  causis 
corrupts  eloquentise,"  we  know  no- 
thing so  pregnant  with  examples  of 
every  deficiency  of  taste,  conception, 
and  reasoning,  as  the  general  order  of 
harangues  which  the  Popish  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Corn  Exchange,  with  all 
its  affiliated  branches,  pour  out  day  by 
day  to  insult  the  ears  of  the  educated 
world.  It  is  said  that  the  case  of  the 
Irish  brigade  is  to  figure  once  more 
amoitg  the  **  grievances"  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  a  son  of  the  Agitator  has 
been  sent  to  Paris  to  collect  materials 
for  a  manifesto  on  the  subject.  Of 
course,  the  composition,  under  the 
finishing  hands  of  the  Agitator,  will 
be  like  every  thing  that  proceeds  firom 
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the  same  aoarter,  an  anbashatiog 
tissue  of  falsehoods,  insolent  to  the 
whole  Protestant  line  of  the  Bruns- 
wicks,  and  panegyrical  of  the  Papist 
rebels  who  sold  themselves  to  France 
for  their  hire,  and  continued  to  play 
the  mercenary  from  generation  to 
generation.  Of  course,  too.  the  battle 
of  Fonlcnoy,  loHt  by  the  blunderings 
of  the  British  general  after  it  was  ac- 
tually gained  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
British  soldiers,  will  be  among  the 
topics.  But  no  power  of  scurrility 
wul  be  able  to  dispute  the  fhct,  that 
the  Papist,  with  all  his  pretended 
patriotism, left  his  country  behind  him; 
that  the  Papist  with  all  his  boasted 
heroism  in  the  cause  of  the  priest  and 
the  Pope,  was  beaten  out  of  the  field 
by  the  Protestant;  and  that, after  hav- 
ing  shed  his  blood  for  France,  he  was 

glad  to  take  refuge  under  the  protec- 
on  of  the  country,  and  rely  on  the 
toleration  of  the  Church — one  of  which 
he  had  forsaken,  and  the  other  anathe- 
matized. 

Saarsfield  the  Spanish  general,  was 
a  descendent  of  the  officer  of  that 
name  who,  in  the  service  of  James, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Irish  war, 
and  was  afterward  created  Earl  of 
Lucan.  The  Spanish  general  had 
served  under  Wellington  In  the  Penin- 
sular  War  with  some  distinction,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  native  officers; 
but  his  latter  days  were  degraded  by 
habits  unusual  among  the  people  of  the 
south— he  became  a  gross  drunkard. 
Thus,  when  put  at  the  head  of  the 
northern  army  in  Biscay,  he  exhi- 
bited nothing  but  the  dbqiialifications 
of  a  drunkard ; — was  unwilling  to 
move ;  when  he  moved,  was  sure  to 
be  beaten,  and  when  beaten,  was  sure 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  failure  on 
his  soldiers.  Such  a  man  must  have 
been  a  toy  in  the  ^rasp  of  Zumalacar- 
reguy,  the  onlv  military  genius  whom 
Spain  has  produced  within  the  last  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  at  once  scientific 
and  enterprising,  laborious  and  daring, 
calculating  and  brave.  Saarsfield 
was  at  length  dismissed  from  active 
command.  The  ferocity  of  the  Spa- 
nish  soldiery,  in  one  of  the  late  revolts 
for  pt»y,  put  hifn  to  death,  totally 
without  reason,  pretext  of  justice,  or 
any  other  impulse  than  the  ti^rbh 
love  of  shedding  human  blood. 

Some  characteristic  anecdotes  are 
old  of  his  earlier  habits.  One  of  them 
was  a  passion  for  single  combaU    He 


was  a  singulariy  drilfbl  swocdsmm, 
and  this  justly  diminishes  our  praise 
of  his  personal  intrepidity,  if  any  can 
be  given  to  such  brutal  displays.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  would  not  coode- 
sceod  to  know  any  man  as  a  gentle- 
man who  had  not  exhibited  his  spirit 
in  fighting  a  duel.  The  accquaintanoe 
was  accordingly  challenged  oo  tbe 
first  opportunity.  If  he  decliiKHi  thii 
mode  of  proving  his  fitness  for  the 
honor  of  the  Don*s  intimacy,  there 
was  an  end  of  all  intercourse,  and  he 
was  pronounced  a  poltrooo.  If  he 
fought,  and  showed  any  zeal  in  te 
combat,  he  had  passed  the  only  ordeal 
required,  and  was  thenoefbrth  the 
chosen  friend.  Yet  in  all  this  there 
was  obviously  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
fanfaronade.  Saarsfield  survived  aB 
his  swoi'dsmanship  to  be  butchered  in 
old  age  by  the  bayonets  of  his  saya^ 
soldiers,  and  probably  the  hostili^ 
of  his  friends  was  not  nnich  moie 
serious  than  his  own.  The  contineotil 
duel  with  swords  was  generally  ter- 
minated with  a  slight  wound  through 
the  sword-arm.  The  bullet  is  a  more 
formidable  messenger,  and  of  the  bul- 
let foreigners  have  a  dislike,  which 
shows  that  they  )^now  all  the  difisr- 
ence  of  the  perils. 

The  French  are  now  canonsiy 
exemplifying  the  proverb  c€  ** seeing 
the  mote  in  the  eyes  of  others."  At 
this  moment  the  "  beam"  in  the  very 
centre  of  French  sagacity  is  tbie 
seizure  of  Algiers.  It  was  an  act  of 
as  unjustifiable  rapine  as  the  worst  of 
Napoleon's.  It  has  the  nnark,  too,  of 
as  rude  a  policy  as  if  it  had  been  per- 

Ketrated  by  a  Tartar  horde;  and 
itherto  its  consequences  have  been 
only  military  disgrace,  national  ex- 
penditure, and  the  resistless  evidence 
that  F'rance,  under  all  its  govemmeots, 
is  equally  predatory.  A  new  expedi- 
tion is  now  under  sail  for  Africa ;  M 
will,  we  presume,  succeed  tor  the 
time.  The  perseverance  of  the  Euro- 
penn,  with  all  his  wealth,  his  disci- 
pline, and  his  system,  is  always  too 
much  for  the  desultory  valor  of  the 
barbarian,  with  his  poverty,  his  wiM- 
ness,  and  his  want  of  order.  BM 
though  it  is  possible  that  Conatanluie 
may  be  a  French  possession,  and  that 
French  perruquieis,  opera-dancen^ 
and  toymen  may  even  open  their 
exhibitions  in  North  Africa,  we  ea- 
tirely  doubt  that  Prance  wiH  erer 
make  thitt  shore  a  profitable  ooIobj. 
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It  has  already  cost  her  a  vast  mortality 
in  the  field  and  in  the  hospital,  nearly 
ten  millions  sterling,  and  yet  the 
native  powers  are  as  bitter  aserer, 
better  disciplined,  more  united,  and 
more  powerful  year  by  year. 

It  is  clear  that  the  French  attempt 
on  Africa  has  excited  the  attention 
of  more  than  the  European  powers. 
The  sailing  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
Tunis  proves  that  Mahometanism 
is  awake;  and  though  the  direct  oh. 
jects  of  thiit  expedition  may  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  sailing  of  the  French 
squadron  under  Gallois,stiirthe  Afri- 
can Beys  have  learned  from  it  that, 
in  case  of  further  aggression,  they  will 
not  be  left  unassisted.  We  doubt 
altogether  the  advantage  of  Algiers  to 
Prance,  if  it  were  wholly  in  her  pos- 
session  to  morrow.  France  is  not  a 
rich,  powerful,  and  over-peopled 
country,  wanting  a  vast  variety  of 
commodities,  unproducible  by  her 
own  soil.  She  is  a  thinly-peopled 
country,  poor,  and  producing  within 
herself  almrist  all  that  the  simple  wants 
of  her  peasantry  require.  She  has 
com,  wine,  and  oil  for  subsistence, 
wool  forclothing,and  scarcely  requires 
more.  If  she  must  have  cofifee  and 
sugar,  she  could  h\xy  them  at  this  mo- 
ment ten  thousand  times  cheaper  than 
by  a  war  with  Africa,  or  a  peace 
which  will  be  but  a  constant  anticipa- 
tion of  war— a  peace  garrison  of 
30,000  men,  with  a  fleet,  and  thus  a 
constant  drain  alike  on  her  military 
population  and  her  purse.  The  whole 
»  simply  an  aflair  of  national  pride  ; 
the  nation  wished  to  have  something 
to  exhibit  as  a  conquest.  It  is  a  rem- 
nant  of  the  frantic  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon, which  ended  in  his  ruin — a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  ambition  of  France, 
which,  always  beginning  in  injustice, 
always  closed,  aAer  long  vicissitudes, 
in  disgrace.  However  the  tide  of 
success  may  turn  in  her  favor  for  the 
hour,  we  have  no  fear  in  predicting 
that  the  invasion^  even  of  barbarian 
Algiers,  will  yet  be  shown  to  have 
been  as  unwise  as  it  was  unjust ;  that 
after  having  brought  down  ven^nce 
on  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.,  it  will 
bring  down  disaster  upon  that  of  Louis 
Philippe  ;  and  that  Europe  will  at 
once  receive  another  lesson  of  the  ill- 
fertune  of  political  rapine,  and  feel 
that  the  blood  even  of  the  half-savaee 
African— Mahometan  and  Moor  as  he 
it— k  not  to  rush  without  a  voice  into 
teioiL 


But  the  French  journals  areactuallr, 
charging  England  with  a  similar  spirit 
of  rapine,  and  pronouncing  that  we 
are  about  to  take  possession  of  Ceuta, 
••  as  they  have  already,"  so  says  the 
National^  ''made  themselves  masters 
of  Passages  and  St.  Sebastian, and  are 
already  attempting  Barcelona.*'  Such 
are  the  suspicions  to  which  the  infi- 
nitely childish  policy  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  subjects  the  honesty  of  the 
English  character.  But  the  French 
may  be  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Spa- 
nish fortresses :  the  Legion  is  no 
more.  Beaten  first,  and  beggared  after, 
the  speculation  of  Colonel  Evans  is 
bankrupt,  and  the  patriotic  flogger 
himself,  the  I^ero  (!)  of  Hernani,  is 
rep(«ing  on  his  yellow  laurels  in  Bel- 
gium, until  the  {Session  calls  him  back 
to  exhibit  his  patriotism  in  England 
as  richly  as  he  exhibited  his  gallantry 
in  Spain,  and  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Westminster  and  Radicalism,  that 
while  to  flog  even  a  robber  in  uniform 
in  England  is  a  horrible  insult  to  hu- 
man nature,  to  flog  in  Spain  is  per- 
fectly natural,  military,  and  merito- 
rious. The  Colonel  must,  we  presume, 
read  the  late  despatches  from  Biscay ; 
and  if  so,  with  what  remorse  must  he 
read  !  The  wretched  men  whom  he 
led  into  that  wretched  service,  for  the 
most  wretched  of  all  motives — money 
—the  miserable  mercenaries  have  been 
routed,  slaughtered ;  and  in  the  field, 
when  they  were  made  prisoners,  shot 
in  cold  blood.  Thank  Heaven  toe 
have  no  feelings  in  common  with 
pseudo-patriotism  ;  we  cannot  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  Radical  heart ;  but 
if  that  pseudo-patriot  and  Radical, 
whom  the  Westminster  rabble  have 
made  thoir  representative,  has  a  heart 
within  his  bosom,  or  a  spirit  partaking 
of  any  common  sympathy  with  man, 
it  must  be  wrung  by  the  fate  of  the 
uuhappy  beings  whom  he  led  into 
Spain.  If  he  had  a  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  them,  he  would  have  remained 
on  the  Spanish  soil  till  it  was  either 
opened  to  receive  his  corpse,  or  till 
the  last  man  of  the  Legion  had  been 
embarked  for  the  British  shore.  If  he 
could  not  have  continued  as  their 
commander,  he  ought  to  have  conti- 
nued as  their  comrade ;  he  ought  to 
have  taken  off  his  epaulettes,  tossed 
away  the  ridiculous  stars  and  ribbonsi 
which  can  never  dignify  defeut,  and» 
musket  in  hand,  entered  the  ranks  as 
a  volunteer.  He  should  have  felt  it 
his  first  du^,as  &  maaof  honor,  to 
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hftve  lived  and  fought  with  hk  men 
while  ono  of  them  lived  and  fought  in 
Spain.  But  Bruaseb  is  a  oatural 
quarter  for  a  dilapidated  warrior,  and 
we  8h till  have  him  back  on  the  first 
BUiateriog  of  the  O'CoDoelUte  serfs, 
baranguiog,  enthusiastic,  and  heioic 
as  ever. 

The  power,  say  the  French  papers, 
**  which  shall  possess  Ceuta,  as  well 
as  Gibniluir,  will  pcjssess  the  two  keys 
of  the  Med  iter  raneao.**  That  power 
would  be  able  to  close  the  Straits 
against  the  ships  of  all  nations  and  its 
.  oannou  would  sweep  it  like  the  glacis 
of  a  citadel.  Toulon,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Naples,  the  islands  of  the 
Archip<!lago,  and  even  the  Black  Sea 
would  have  need  of  the  permission  of 
En^lnnd  to  pass  the  limits  of  ancient 
navigation,  and  would  be  reduced  to 
carry  on  a  mere  coasting  trade. 

**  This  is  doubtless  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  French  Government, 
wboee  sole  care,  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign relati(»ns,  seems  to  be  to  {^ain  the 
good- will  of  all  the  old  monarchies, 
and  get  itself  acknowledged  bytbem ; 
but  is  of  great  importance  to  Russia, 
which  has  entertained  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury the  project  of  establishing  at  Con- 
stantinople the  seat  of  its  maritime 
power ;  and  which,  if  the  English  were 
to  plant  their  standard  at  Ceuta,  would 
find  itself  deprived  in  an  instant  of  the 
fruit  of  all  the  efforts  that  it  has  made 
stoce  the  reien  of  Catherine. — 2d,  A 
journal,  which  is  printed  at  Paris,  but 
which  appears  not  to  be  a  stranger  to 
the  political  considerations  which  actu- 
ate the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh,  ex- 
tressed  this  morning  great  anger  that 
'ranee  did  not  oppose  the  new  enter, 
prise  of  Great  Britain.  We  believe 
that  the  representative  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  will  hold  the  same  language 
to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  If 
the  English  persist,  it  will  be  obi i^d 
to  break  this  peace  at  any  price,  which 
has  cost  it  most  disgraceful  sacrifices, 
and  to  take  part  in  a  quarrel  in  which 
we  dare  act  only  a  subordinate  port. 
It  will  be  constrained  either  to  second 
the  ambition  of  our  neighbors  by 
closing  against  itself  the  ports  of  that 
sea,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  French 
Idke^  (/)  or  to  follow  in  the  train  ot'the 
greatest  enemy  of  modern  civilisation. 
*«Such  are  the  pqlitical  questions 
which,  at  no  remote  date,  will  jierhaps 
engsffe  general  attention  on  that  coast 
of  Africa  which  our  Government  does 
noiiMre  either  to  r^ect  or  retain.    It 


is  to  be  present  io  tbkdkpute  that  oar 
seamen  are  to  continue  their  cruiie. 
If  other  principles  had  prevailed  among 
us,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  bad  to 
act  a  more  glorious  part«  and  moce  ad- 
vantageous to  France.'* 

All  this  is  dexterous ;  but  it  is  French 
dexterity,  and  the  ambitioo  of  Esg- 
land,  which  does  nothing,  will  not  bet 
set-oflf  against  the  ambition  of  France^ 
which  attempts,  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  to  seize  a  territory  equal  to 
one  of  the  largest  European  kingdom 
~a  vast  country,  500  miles  long,  by 
200  broad-^and  whose  fuU  postjeflskm, 
if  such  it  should  ever  obtain,  m^^ 
enable  our  simple,  yet  rather  ainimg 
neighbors,  to  act  upon  the  whole  line 
of  the  Mediterranean.  However,  it 
now  seems  probable  that  the  expedi- 
tion will  be  retarded  still,  h  has 
reached  the  Algerine  shore  ;  but  there 
it  halts  for  reinforeemmis.  The  cal- 
culations of  the  War  Minister  ait 
thus  acknowledged  to  have  been  an 
too  small  a  scale,  thotigh  he  has  sent 
20«000  men.  The  Ar^  say,  in  their 
style,  that  the  French  can  no  more 
take  Constantino  than  **  a  swarm,  of 
ants  can  take  an  egg  out  of  a  milk 
pot."  So  be  it.  They  have  enovfh 
to  employ  them  in  planting  their  com 
and  pruning  their  vines  in  Europe. 
Cutting  throats  in  Africais  morepam- 
ous,  and  less  profitable. 

The  present  condition  of  Egypt  is 
perhaps  amongst  the  most  remarkuile 
of  any  existing  territory  of  the  wodL 
The  Jewish  prophecies  marked  it  fron 
the  earliest  periods  of  history  as  lying 
under  anathema,  second  only  in  stem- 
ness  and  extent  to  that  of  Judea  itsel£ 
Its  religious  corruptbns,  which  have 
been  sufiSered,  as  if  for  the  purnoseof 
showing  to  what  depths  the  homan 
mind,  in  its  natural  state,  can  descend, 
brought  down  upon  it  the  extraordi- 
nary malediction  that  the  Egyptians 
should  never  be  an  independent  peo- 
ple. Noprophetic  declaration  has  betn 
ever  more  distinctly  fulfilled.  fVir 
nearly  three  thousand  years  the  Egyp^ 
tians  have  been  the  prey  of  adventu- 
rers, successfully  ravaged  by  the  Per- 
sians, tyrannized  over  by  the  Greek 
successors  of  Alexander,  turned  iole 
a  province  by  the  Romans,  ravaged 
by  its  Saracen  Government,  enslaved 
by  its  Mameluke  robbers,  oonqueied 
by  the  French,  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  and  at  this  Jftour  . 
by  a  Turkish  slave. 
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'  Whether  its  long  depression  is  now 
about  to  cease,  or  whether,  as  is  much 
more  probable,  it  is  destined,  on  the 
death  of  Mahomed  All  and  his  son,  to 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks, 
and  feel  the  pillage  of  a  Turkish  Go- 
vernment, is  only  for  the  future  to  de- 
cide. But  the  not  less  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance characterises  Eejrpt,  tnat  it 
of  all  the  regions  of  the  earth,is  perhaps 
the  most  singular  instance  of  a  continu- 
ance oi  fertiuty,and  of  a  perpetual  pro- 
Yision  for  that  fertility.  In  the  midst 
of  a  desert,  the  narrow  land  of  Lower 
^'^P^  presents  to  the  eye  a  territory 
whose  exuberance  scarcely  requires 
the  aid  of  human  labor,  and  has 
scarcely  ever  failed  during  a  course  of 
centuries.  This  is  the  well-known 
work  of  the  well-known  Nile.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  moral 
and  physical  conditions  of  Egypt,  ex- 
hibitmg  the  most  direct  contrast  to 
each  other  since  the  days  of  Pharoah, 
give  decisive  proof  of  tne  fact  that  the 

Sower  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  are 
ependent  on  higher  sources  than  soil 
and  situation.  The  position  of  Egypt 
k  made  for  power.  Inaccessible  by 
land,  with  the  desert*  for  its  rampart ; 
inaccesaible  by  sea,  from  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Nile,  if  the  people  had  the 
spirit  to  defend  either  frontier  or  their 
snore ;  standing  on  the  central  point 
between  the  east  and  west,  and  thus 
commanding  the  opulent  commerce  of 
both  with  the  unexampled  productive- 
ness of  n  soil  utterly  inexhaustible— 
why  has  Egypt  been  a  prey  or  a  pro- 
vince for  nearly  3000  years?  All 
probability  is  against  it;  nature  is 
ai^ainst  it ;  but  fact  is  for  it,  and  pro- 
cy  had  prepared  us  to  expect  it. 
at  designs  of  Providence  may  be 
in  activity  at  this  moment  for  the  res- 
toration  of  the  East  to  its  moral  under- 
standing, and  for  the  extinction  of 
those  horrid,  fierce,  ignorant,  and  god- 
less governments  which  tear  it  to 
meces.  The  thoughts  of  men,  totally 
niee  from  extravagance,  are  turning 
upon  Palestine.  The  days  of  the 
Crusader  will  never  come  again ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  new 
influence  is  turned  towards  regions  on 
which  neitiier  Jew  nor  Christian  can 
look  without  a  mingling  at  once  of  joy 
and  pain,  of  the  loftiest  hope  and  the 
deepest  humiliation. 

The  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the 
Nile  has  lately  taken  place,  and  it  is 
singularly  characteristic. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 


of  August,  the  Nile  having  risen  to 
the  proper  height  for  cutting  the  canal, 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
are  conveyed  into  Lower  Egypt,  a 
large  boat,  having  scaffolding  erected, 
dressed  with  flags,  awnings,  and  car- 
pets for  the  occasion,  and  crowded 
with  people,  was  seen  slowly  ascending 
the  stream  ;  and  presently  another 
large  dressed-out  boat  steered  o£f  to 
the  former ;  both  were  lashed  to- 
gether ;  these  were  preceded  by  an- 
other boat,  having  a  gun  on  her  bow, 
which  continued  firing  during  their 
ascent  up  the  river.  These  three 
were  joined  by  various  other  boats. 
Both  sides  of  the  Nile  were  crowded 
with  lookers-on.  The  Garden  of 
Rhode,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
spot  where  the  waters  are  let  in,  was 
also  densely  crowded.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  vessels  at  this  pohit  they  were 
received  with  a  salute  of  artillery 
stationed  there  for  that  purpose.— 
Through  the  whole  night  boats  had 
been  constantly  passing  up  and  downt 
most  of  them  ^ith  Arab  music  on 
board.  In  fiict«  for  this  one  night  in 
the  year,  the  Nile  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble Venice  in  its  sumn^r  sere^ 
nadinj;. 

At  frequent  intervals,  rockets,  artil« 
lery,  blue-lights,  and  fireworks  of  va- 
rious descriptions  were  fired  through- 
out  the  night.  Close  to  the  spot 
where  the  cut  was  to  be  made^  stand 
the  buildings  which  contain  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  conveyed  to  the  citadel  of 
Cairo.  Those  buildings  seemed,wheii 
the  fireworks  were  playinff,  like  a 
huge  fortification ;  for,  as  they  occa- 
sionally lightened  the  atmosphere^ 
hundreds  of  people  were  seen  on  the 
summits.  As  the  morning  dawned, 
the  boats  with  the  harems  began  to 
appear  with  various  suites  from  dif- 
ferent points.  FiiiBt  came  the  ex- 
sheriff  of  Mecca,  with  his  splendid 
and  paAipered  Arab  horses,  of  the 
true  Neghed  breed,  probably  the 
finest  in  the  world ;  then  came  the 
dervishes  from  Turkey ;  those  wore 
their  handkerchiefs  and  badges  on 
this  occasion.  The  consuls  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  the  subjects 
of  those  nations,  all  repaired  to  the 
spot. 

Next  came  the  military,  civil,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment; and  last,  not  least,  at  eight 
o'clock,  came  Habib  Effendi,  the  ve- 
nerable and  respected  Governor  of 
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Cairo^  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
waters.  His  bakeel  b^an  to  throw 
copper- money  in  bandfufflr  for  the  poor 
into  the  canal.  At  sunrise  the  la- 
borers stationed  to  cut  the  soil  were 
at  their  work ;  and  at  a  quarter  past 
ei^ht  the  waters  rushed  in,  and  in  ten 
minutes  after  a  boat  passed  through, 
and  floated  for  two  miles  inland. — 
Habib  Effendi  then  presented  the  Cadi 
ci  Cairo  with  a  caftan,  or  robe  of 
honor;  and  his  agent  also  gave  other 
robes  to  the  officers  of  the  Cadi.  The 
tents  and  two  roost  beautiful  flags  of 
cloth  of  gold  were  now  struck,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  mul- 
titude had  disappeared.  All  were 
dressed  in  their  richest  costumes,  and 
all  wore  happy  faces.  The  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
at  the  first  gush  of  waters  was  almost 
paralyzing,  joined  as  it  was  with  a 
prayer  to  Heaven  from  nearly  every 
numan  being  on  the  spot,  whose  num- 
beri  probably  amounted  to  250,000. 

While  the  present  extraordinary 
BUiQ  at  the  head  of  Egypt  lives,  aU 
will  go  well ;  but  age  is  already  press- 
ing on  him.  Ibrahim,  his  son,  is 
sicklv ;  and  a  few  years  will  probably 
dissolve  the  whole  fabric,  restore  the 
dominion  of  the  savages  and  the  sands, 
lay  the  power  of  the  great  Viceroy  in 
the  same  hisifric  mist,  where  the 
Talor  of  Saladin  and  the  ferocity  of 
the  Beys  had  been  laid,  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  foundation  for  a  new 
thousand-and-oae  nightly  dreams  of 
Arabs  and  African  splendors,  the 
rhapsodies  of  future  Egyptian  min- 
atrels,  and  the  theme  of  travellers  look- 
ing for  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Ma- 
hommed  All  amons;  the  fragments  of 
bis  towers  and  tombs. 

The  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation at  Liverpool  has  been  among 
the  most  popular  of  those  annNer- 
aaries.  Things  of  this  kind  are  easily 
tamed  into  ridicule,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  some  of  the  com- 
munications read  at  the  meetings 
were  remarkably  trifling.  We  doubt 
whether  the  oratory  of  the  professed 
baranguers  was  much  above  the  com- 
monplace rhetoric  which  usually 
figures  in  all  assemblies,  when  self- 
sufliciency  in  the  speaker  is  corres- 
ponded to  by  noisy  ignorance  in  the 
hearers.  And  we  think  a  much  worse 
symptom,  too.  there  is  in  all  those 
meeting  s — a  tendency  to  set  scripture 
and  science  at  variance,  and  to  assert 


a  silly  superiority  over  pr^jiiidioe,  oa 
the  silly  ground  of  believing  the  non- 
sense of  some  rambling  eeologist,  in 
preference  to  the  declared  and  precise 
language  of  inspiration.    But  at  li- 
verpoof  we  certainl  v  were  spared  the 
ofiensive  folly  of  the  hurrah  of  the 
rabble  of  co^noscenli,ona  clergyman's 
giddily  giving  a  date  and  origin  lo 
the  world  wholly  contradictory  to  tbst 
which  is  expressly  given  in  the  Bible. 
The  point  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, for  if  the  Bible  is  untrue  in 
one  solemn  statement,  what  is  to  sis- 
tain  its  authority  in  others!     And  we 
are  to  observe,  that  the  Mosaic  onask 
of  the  world  is  stated  as  a  fad  in  the 
most  important  and  solemn  docimient 
in  the   Old    Testament.     The   ten 
commandments  is  the  onbf  foct  stated 
there,  and  on  the  statement  of  tlut 
&ct  is  founded  the  institution  of  that 
seventh  day,  which  was  appointed  U> 
be  kept  sacred  to  worship,  and  to  hu- 
man rest  through  all  ages,  for  the  dis- 
tinct emblem  of  the  final  happiness  of 
mankind.     *^  In  six  dmyt  God  mada 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,and  reated  the  seventh  daty." 
Nothing  can  be  more  imequivocal  than 
this  language.     It  is  not  to  be  diluted 
away  \y  any  critical  artifice,  such  as 
that  which  profanely  toys  with  the 
ffeneral  Mosaic  narrative.  If  the  scep- 
tic shelters  himself  under  the  phrase^ 
**  In  the  heginninft**  as  indefimte,  and 
idly  argues  that  it  may  mean  a  thou- 
sand or  a  million  of  years,  there  it 
no  possibility  of  even  the  shadow  of 
such  subterfuge,  trifling  as  it  is  at 
best,  in  the  language  of  the  Decalogue. 
There  the  six  days  comprehend  the 
whole  mighty  operation  ;  and  we  have 
only  to  decide  between  the  direct  worda 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  flippant  conjec- 
tures of  busy  sciolists,  dabbling;  in  io- 
(luirios  confessedly  in  their  infancy* 
investi|:ation8  which  have  not  examin- 
ed a  millionth  part  even  of  the  earths 
surface,  whieh  know  nothing  whatever 
of  its  interior  beyond  a  few  lime-piH 
and  coal-mines,  which  are,  by  their 
own  acknowldgemcnt,  but  banning 
to  have  any  conception  of  the  ereat 
agencies — the  magnetic,electricaXaiHi 
etherial  influences — probably  instni- 
mental  in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
This  presumptuous  philosophy  is  al- 
ready forced  to  feel  that  thereare  other 
agencies  at  work  of  which  man  knovs 
nothing  but  by  their  necessii}-,  and 
which  may  be  as  numerous  as  the 
sands  of  the  sea,  and  as  powerful  and 
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extensive  as  eravitation  itself.  Yet 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  im- 
maturity and  ignorance  that  the  pre- 
tended philosopher  lifU  up  his  pert 
physiognomy,  and  pronounces  his  im- 
pudent  oracle.  The  heavens  and 
earth  were  created  within  the  term  of 
six  days,  or  the  Decalogue  is  untrue. 
If  the  i^logist  puts  his  little  autho- 
ritv  against  this  most  solemn  and  aw- 
ful of  all  Divine  documents,  we  say, 
let  him  beware  of  the  contradiction 
that  amounts  to  blasphemy.  If  the 
ten  commandments  can  be  false,  no- 
thing in  religion  can  be  true.  Is  this 
pitting  down  reason  by  religion? 
No.  It  is  giving  the  greatest  weight 
to  reason  ;  for  it  is  arguing  from  that 
reason  which  proves  that  the  Deity 
cannot  propagate  a  falsehood,  to  the 
fact,  that  what  he  has  declared  must 
be  a  truth ;  that  it  is  infinitely  easier 
for  human  inexperience  to  blunder 
through  want  of^  knowledge,  and  for 
human  vanity  to  blunder  through  want 
of  sense,  than  for  the  Divine  Being  to 
partake  of  human  fallibility ;  and  fi- 
nally,  that  it  is  wise  to  distrust  the 
conclusions  of  inadequate  knowledge, 
and  wiser  still  to  take  as  the  principle 
of  all  investigation,  the  maxim,  that 
the  Deity  can  no  more  deceive  than  he 
can  be  deceived. 

As  to  the  childish  subteifuge,  that 
the  "  Days  of  creation  may  have  been 
incomparably  longer  than  days  at 
present,"  let  the  astronomer  settle  this 

Question.  He  will  tell  the  sciolist 
iiat  the  addition  of  a  month  in  the 
year  would  have  required  a  totally 
different  bulk  in  the  globe,  or  a  vast 
change  in  its  gravitation— and  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  day  by  even  a 
single  second,  or  its  shortening  by  a 
single,  second,  would  have  amounted, 
in  our  era,  to  an  addition  or  dimi- 
nution of  no  less  than  six  hours  in  the 
day— a  change  which  would  totally 
suDvert  the  length  of  the  year,  and 
with  it  the  whole  economy  of  veee- 
table  and  animal  nature.  In  fact,  the 
whole  hypothesis  is  untenable. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  entire  of 
this  subject,  that  of  a  all  the  sciences, 
geology  is  at  present  least  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  science;  that  it  is 
little  more  than  fifty  years  old,  owing 
its  birth  to  Werner  m  the  middle  of 
the  last  century;  that  it  must  be,  from 
its  nature  the  slowest  of  all  sciences, 
it  being  whoUy  a  matter  of  facts  ac- 
quirable only  by  separate,  slow,  and 
txtensiye  inyesugatiCNi  of  the  sorftce 


of  the  globe.  Tet  of  all  the  sciences 
it  is  already  the  most  presuming,  and 
every  trivial  gatherer  of  pebbles  fancies 
himself  master  of  a  theory  of  the  globe. 
It  is  also  disingenuous,  for  it  assumes 
as  facts  what  it  must  know  not  to  be 
true.  It  thus  states,  that  the  globe  is 
covered  by  four  distinct  layers,  the  ag- 
ricultural soil,  a  layer  of  the  remains 
of  animals,  a  layer  of  those  remains 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  rocks,  and  a 
layer  of  solid  granite.  All  this  is  untrue. 
The  inspector  of  any  common  sec- 
tion of  a  mine  will  show  that  the  mix- 
ture of  strata  is  of  the  most  miscel- 
laneous kind.  Again,  we  ask,  has  any 
man  ever  seen  the  supposed  granite 
crust  which  is  supposed  to  envelop 
the  interior  of  the  globe  t  Certainly 
no  man.  If  the  remnants  of  animaiiB 
are  generally  within  a  small  distance 
of  the  surface,  what  other  evidence 
does  this  give,  than  that  they  were  de- 
posited there  by  some  action  not  de- 
scendmg  far  below  the  surface,  a  de- 
luge^ or  sudden  catastrophe  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  1  Even  the  perfect 
state  of  these  skeletons  shows  that  the 
catastrophe  must  have  been  sudden. 
For  slow  decay  dissolves  the  frame- 
work. Unless  the  geologist  adds  to 
his  theory  that  they  were  regularly 
laid  up  in  coffins,  mammoths  and  all. 
But  bodies  of  animals  suddenly  over- 
whelmed, wrapt  in  clay,  and  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  air,  might  last  in 
their  skeletons  for  ages.  All  this  is 
not  said  to  discountenance  the  true 
pursuits  of  the  geologist,  but  the  arro- 
eance  of  the  impudent  and  giddy  infi- 
del who  boasts  that  he  has  found  out 
an  argument  against  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  also  to  remmd  those  of  the  clergy 
who  are  silly  enough  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  propagation  of  such  fol- 
lies, that  they  know  as  little  of  true 
geology  as  they  liave  respect  for  the 
supreme  wisdom  of  inspiration.  We 
say  that  inspiration  and  science  cannot 
be  contradictory.  We  isajthat  true 
wisdom,  where  way  seeming  contra- 
diction appears,  will  wait  for  more 
fact8,and,above  all  things,abstain  from 
the  insolent  absurdity  of  pretending 
that  religion  fetters  the  mind  in  the 
investigation  of  nature. 

This  is  the  true  j^rinciple  of  all  use- 
ful inquiry ;  on  this  principle  Bacon 
proceeded,  and  on  this  alone  true 
science  will  suffer  man  to  ajpproach  its 
wonders— namely,  to  take  it  for  jg;raQt- 
ed  that  the  Deity  understands  his  own 
works  better  than  man  can  under- 
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stand  them ;  and  that  what  He  has  re- 
vealed  to  them  in  the  Scriptures  will 
be  finally  demonstrable  even  to  the 
feeble  comprehension  of  our  limited 
capacities. 

The  Scientific  Associations  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cule. They  certain^  have  exposed 
themselves  to  some  burlesque,  by  the 
bustle  aud  pomposity  with  which  trifies 
have  been  frequently  paraded  before 
the  public.  But  this  will  pass  away 
in  time.  The  intercourse  of  intelh- 
gent  men  always  has  its  advantages  : 
obscure  talent  is  brought  forward ; 
slight  hints  are  improved  into  import- 
ant discoveries ;  important  discover- 
ies obtain  a  publicity  at  once  which 
they  might  have  spent  years  in  ob- 
taining. Mr.  Cross's  extraordinary 
voltaic  experiments  would  probably 
have  remamed  unknown  for  years*  or 
for  ever,  but  for  the  meetingi  at  Bris- 
tol. And  if  the  experiments  which 
we  are  about  to  detail  were  the  only 
results  of  those  ipeetings,  they  would 
be  worth  the  trouble,  and  excuse  per- 
haps largely  even  all  the  pomposity, 
pumug,  and  all  but  the  presumption. 

The  name  of  Mr.  Harris  has  become 
known  through  those  associations,  as 
a  most  ingenious  experimentalist  in 
electrical  matters.  The  disastrous 
efiects  of  lightning  upon  ships  have 
often  b^n  the  theme  of  discussion, 
though  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
turned  to  the  preventive  means  within 
our  power.  Mr.  Harris  at  the  Liver- 
pool meeting,  read  reports  on  the  loss 
of  his  Majesty's  ships  Duke  and  Rus- 
sel,  and  similar  accidents.  He  said 
that  he  could  state  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand cases  of  destruction  by  the  same 
agency,  and  many  ships,  he  had  no 
doubt,  which  had  never  been  heard  of 
from  the  period  of  their  having  set  sail 
bad  been  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 
By  a  very  neat  experiment  he  proved 
the  utility  of  lightning-conductors  as 
applied  to  houses.  He  placed  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  within  a  model 
of  a  house  placed  before  him.  With 
the  conducting- wire  attached  the  fluid 
passed  down  imperceptibly,  but  the 
moment  this  was  removed,  the  gun- 
powder exploded.  After  having  spo- 
ken forcibly  of  the  dangers  to  which 
diips  were  exposed  from  lightning,  the 


lecturer  proceeded  to  show  that  it  was 
possible,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance 
to  adapt  conductors  to  them.  T\m» 
he  said,  consisted  in  placing  copper 
rods  in  a  continuous  line  down  the 
masts  into  the  water.  This  was  also 
illustrated  by  experiments  on  the  mo- 
del of  a  vessel.  The  first  experimeac 
was  briefly  as  follows : — Some  goa- 
powder  was  placed  on  the  malnmait 
of  the  ship.  A  small  quantity  of  per- 
cussion powder  was  put  into  a  littk 
paper  funnel,  about  one-third  down 
the  mast.  The  conducting-chaio  pass- 
ing this,  was  carried  into  a  boat  Boat- 
ing in  the  water,  in  which  also  was 
S laced  a  small  quantity  of  powder, 
[r.  Harris  explained,  tliatby  the  coo- 
ductors  used  on  board  of  vessels  at  sea, 
the  electricity  was  at  once  dissipated 
into  the  water.  In  this  experimeat, 
however,  he  wished  to  show  that  it 
could  be  conducted  further.  An  arti- 
ficial cloud,  represented  by  a  8us|)end- 
ed  mass  of  light  cotton,  was  charged 
with  electricity  from  the  machme. 
This  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mast  of  the  ship,  when  the  powder  oa 
the  cap  of  the  mast,  that  on  the  boat, 
and  not  that  on  the  table,  instanta- 
neously exploded.  The  percussion 
powder  escaped,  the  fluid  having  been 
conducted  past  it.  Mr.  Harris  said  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  this  son 
of  conductor,  and  he  read  several  tes- 
timonials to  its  practical  utility.  The 
last  experiment  was  one  to  diow  the 
efiects  of  lightning  without  a  con- 
ductor. A  model  of  a  ship's  mast 
was  reared  on  the  stage,  with  the 
metal  conductor  fixed  in  a  small  groove 
down  one  side.  A  strong  shodc  was 
applied  without  any  other  effect  than 
the  slight  crackling  sound  that  is 
usuaL  The  conductor  was  then  re- 
moved ;  a  small  quantity  of  gunpow- 
der, it  was  stated,  was  placed  between 
the  two  segments  of  the  divided  man, 
the  shock  was  applied,  and  the  mast 
was  instantly  blown  asunder.  The 
effect  of  this,  we  may  truly  aaj,  was 
electrical.  The  whole  of  these  experi- 
ments were  exceedingly  interestiii& 
and  the  audience  testified  their  delieSt 
by  loud  and  frequent  pleuidits.  'Rus 
noble  chairman  proposed  a  vote  nf 
thanks  to  Mr.  Harris,  which  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 
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Thi  trustees  of  the  National  GaN 
317,  the  great  purveyors  to  the  public 
iste,  have  at  length  made  a  purchase, 
'hey  have  added  three  pictures  to  the 
ollectkm,  a  Salvator  Rosat  a  Murillo» 
nd  a  Rubens.  We  sincerely  hope  that, 
aving  done  thus  much,  and  naving 
Bally  laid  out  a  considerable  sum, 
le^  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  fold 
iieir  arms  and  sleep  for  another  year 
r  so,  to  dream  of  what  the^  have  ac- 
omplished,  but  that  they  will  strena- 
asly  set  to  work  to  increase  the  col- 
action,  that  it  may  be  worthy  of  the 
ation,  and  seriously  propose  to  Pftr- 
ament  to  build  a  gallery  worthy  of 
le  collection.  Upon  that  subject  we 
rfeh  to  say  a  few  words,  believing 
lat  the  public  will  not  long  rest  satis- 
ed  with  the  mutilated  endeavors  in 
rhich  the  scheme  has  terminated ;  but 
:  may  be  as  well  first  to  notice  the 
ictures  that  have  been  within  this  last 
ear  added.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
rincipal  picture  is  the  Murillo.  It  is 
ery  fine— and  none  will  regret  that  it 
as  been  placed  in  the  National  Gal- 
iry.  In  looking  at  this  picture,  we 
ish  to  forget  the  subject,  which  is  too 
igh  for  the  genius  of  Murillo.  It  con- 
eys  neither  the  sanctity  nor  the  mys- 
5ry  of  the  Trimly.  Nor  has  any  one 
haracter  in  it  the  impress  of  divinity, 
'he  attempt  at  the  representation  of 
ehovah  is  even  mean.  Mary  and 
oeeph  are  amiable  peasants,  both 
nthout  dignity ;  the  Mother  of  the 
niknt  Savior,  one  can  readiljr  be- 
ieve  to  have  been  a  portrait,  the 
>eauty  of  ^hich  may  be  questionable ; 
Jid  certainly  the  painter  has  not 
^18^  it  by  any  peculiar  expression 
bove  the  common  cast.  The  Holy 
>l)i)d  is  as^perfect  a  representation  of 
iuman  affection  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
^<>i^reggio  would  have  made  him  tnore 
Jgelio— Raphael  more  intellectual— 
Aurillo  has  thought  of  nothing  but  af- 
^<stlon ;  and  this  figure,  accordingly, 
8  the  most  sweet  and  innocent  per- 
oniflcation  of  human  affection.  We 
*y  human,  for  we  do  not  acknowledge 
•jy  thing  divine  in  the  picture.  We 
hould,  therefore  speak  of  it  as  a  first* 
^  picture  of  the  second  class.  We 
uouldnoiaiake  mmy  words  about 


the  cost  of  pictures,  because,  to  this 
great  countrv,  the  cost  of  a  National 
Qallery  ought  not  to  be  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed ;  but  we  fear  that,  when 
very  high  prices  are  given,  still  higher 
are  likely  to  be  demanded—^nd  thus  a 
serious  obstacle  may  be  raised  against 
the  real  advancement  of  the  National 
Gallery.  Hence  it  happens  that 
pictures  that  are  thought  worthy  (and 
we  are  assured  of  the  ^t)  of  the  Na- 
tional Collection,  are  not  offered  on 
such  terms  as  they  are,  and  would  be^ 
ofiered  to  private  purchasers.  The 
argument  is,  it  is  thought  not  worth 
while  to  go  to  Parliament  for  small 
purchases.  What  we  would  over  and 
over  affain  urge  is,  that  there  should 
be  a  liberal  sum  at  the  discretional 
disposal  of  a  well-formed  committee, 
who  should  industriously  seek  eood 
pictures, — not  only  of  the  very  hignest 
class,  which  are  seldom  met  with,  but 
good  pictures  still,  very  many  of 
which  may  continually  tie  had  for  a 
few  hundi^  pounds,  or  less,  each ;  es- 
pecially if  there  be  no  parade  of  their 
being  wanted  for  the  nation.  We  be- 
lieve this  Trinity  of  MuHUo  and  the 
Rubens,  the  Bitten  by  the  Serpents, 
were  offered  together  at  ei^  thousand 

eionds — that  six  were  given  for  the 
urilio,  and  one  for  the  Rubens.  If 
the  sum  to  be  expended  by,  and  for 
the  nation,  were  limited,  we  should  re- 
gret this  high  purchase,  for  we  believe 
it  to  be  greatly  above  the  value.  But 
as  we  see  no  reason  why  the  expendi- 
ture should  be  very  limited,  we  in  no 
other  way  regret  it,  than  as  it  may 
have  a  tendencv  to  raise  o^er  pur- 
chases. The  Idurillo  is,  however, 
a  great  acquisition.  It  is  beautifullr 
colored,  in  perfect  harmonv ;  and  n 
must  be  a  hard  heart  indeed  that  wilt 
not  be  softened  and  flnade  more  gentle 
under  its  benign  influence.  The  Ru- 
bens, when  we  saw  it,  was  tiot  .in  a 
situation  for  us  to  judge  of  all  its 
merits.  It  certainly  showed  some- 
what conspicuously  aU  the  defects  of 
the  master ;  the  question  is,  what  ithas 
of  his  peculiar  beautiesi  None  were 
visible.  We  do  not  say  they  do  not 
eadst ;  but  it  did  appear  to  be  one  of 
tlmie  pictures  which,  because  hiiloii- 
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cal,  and  vkorously  painted,  with  a 
coarse  display  of  the  naked  figure, 
there  is  a  fashion  to  call  fine;  but 
fipom  which  we  never  yet  met  with 
any  one  bold  enough  to  own  that  he 
received  pleasure^  or  with  which  ho 
entertained  any  sympathy.  We  are 
very  incredulous  of  tnose  sort  of  pic- 
tures being  b^  Rubens's  own  hand. 
We  believe  it  was  a  common  thing 
with  him  to  give  the  design,  and  per- 
haps some  few  masterly  touches— but 
that  the  general  work  was  not  his. 
Wherever  his  own  hand  is  distinguish- 
able, there  was  always  a  wondrous  exe- 
cution and  daring  certainty,  and  such 
clearness  and  decision  of  color,  that 
make  these  master  pieces.  But  where 
he  did  this,  the  pieces  were  of  his  own 
devotion — ^therefore  of  his  genius  ;— 
they  were  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of 
his  common  Historical,  or  of  his  Alle- 
gorical History.  If  ever  the  public 
taste  should  be  emancipated  from  the 
dogmas  of  connoisseurs,  and  the  im- 
posing cant  of  historical  subjects,  we 
shall  find  many  a  vulear  piece  degra- 
ded from  its  too  high  position  and 
estimation — and  the  more  pleasing, 
and  much  more  meritorious  works, 
and  having  infinitely  more  of  the 
stamp  of  genius,  but  more  modest,  and 
less  ostentatious,  that  now  scarcely 
demand  hundreds  of  pounds,  where 
the  otheri  demand  thousands,  raised  to 
their/places  and  value.  How  many 
such  do  we  see ;  there  is  no  country 
80  rich  in  them  as  our  own ;  they 
ma^r  be  purchased  dailv,  and  our 
National  Gallery  enriched  ;  but  there 
18  no  one  to  act,  no  one  to  collect,  and 
our  Gallery  is  left  to  insipid  or  timid 
caterers,  who  must  wait  till  some  strik- 
in£  humbug  arouse  and  impose  uponthe 
public.  The  very  timidity  of  reliance 
upon  private  independent  Judgment 
engenders  rashness  when  there  is  a 
feal  or  fiincied  public  sanction.  The 
thing  will  never  be  done  well  until 
there  be  not  only  good  tastes,  but 
strong  minds  to  do  it— and  until  there 
be  room  and  scope  given  by  Parlia. 
roent,  with  fuU  confidence  in  the 
persons  they  may  judiciously  select; 
and  urge  strenuously  to  do  the  duty 
Intrusted  to  them.  The  other  pur- 
chase is  the  Salvator  Rosa— **  The 
Woodman,"  exhibited  last  year  in  the 
Institution,  Psdl-Blall.  This  has  been 
purchased  at,  we  believe,  sixteen  hun- 
dfed  pounds.     It  would  be  a  good 


price,  were  the  pictoro  po^ct.  We 
are  truly  sorry  to  see  it  in  so  lament- 
able a  state;  and  we  fear  it  is  beyond 
the  art  of  the  cleaner  to  restore  it.  It 
has  lost  all  its  color.  It  is  difficult  lo 
account  for  its  condition;  i(  has  a 
very  peculiar  look,  as  if  it  had  been 
subjected  to  some  chemical  procew, 
which  had  not  only  destroyed  its  o>> 
lor,  but  in  many  parts  the  very  tex- 
ture of  the  paint,  giving  the  appear- 
ance of  rottenness  over  the  suriao^ 
through  to  the  very  ground.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it 
was  painted  with  strong  and  varied 
tints-^that  the  sky  was  of  a  deep  blue^ 
as  well  as  the  distant  mountain&  It 
is  a  noble  composition ;  but  there  ia 
now  nothing  in  it  that  would  not  be 
nk>re  agreeable  to  the  eye  in  a  good 
print — and  we  wish  to  see  it  well  eo- 
ffraved,  and  then  we  hope  there  wiM 
be  some  attempt  to  restore  it.  The 
experiment  may  be  tried  on  a  small 
portion,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  if 
there  be  a  hope  of  success.  We  nnde 
some  remarks  upon  this  picture  last 
year  when  it  was  exhibited  in  F^iU- 
Mall.  We  then  stated  that  we  knew 
of  another  of  the  same  subject — that 
is  full  of  color ;  but  in  the  folias^e  it 
has  not  the  same  beauty  of  composi- 
tion. We  then  remarked  upcm  the 
general  brown  stain  over  the  whole 
surface,  as  of  tobacco  water;  and  it  is 
singular  that  we  have  noticed  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Gainr- 
borough's  pictures,  as  if  purpoaely 
done  to  give  them  the  appearance  olt 
age.  It  would  be  fair  to  preaumei 
that  in  purchasing  this  Salvator  Rosa, 
the  trustees  are  satisfied  that  it  mar  be 
restored,  or  they  would  not  have  given 
such  a  sum  for  it.  We  have  heard 
that  it  once  sold  for  L.2000.  It  is 
astonishing  how  an  accidental  bid- 
ding-up  at  some  celebrated  sale  will 
establish  in  perpetuity  a  hi^value^ 
It  would  be  cunous,  if  the  histonr  of 
some  pictures  were  well  known ;  it  m 
scarcely  credible  what  an  adveotitiotts 
value  is  often  attached  to  works  that 
would  barely  stand  upon  their  own 
merits.  There  are  persons  who  could 
tellstranee  tales;  but  there  are^oomaoy 
interested  in  secrecies.  WecaoDoCtakt 
up  a  catalogue  without  being  convinced 
of  a  certain  humbug.  Itisostentatioaa* 
ly  displayed  that  such  a  picture  is  Urani 
such  and  such  a  collectKNi,  as  if  the 
ftunlly  pedigree  of  Uie 
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siamped  hk  furniture  with  nobilitf. 
We  always  look  upon  thisdbplayas 
silly  vanity,  and  degrading  to  the  true 
dignity  of  the  art,  which  ought  rather 
to  dignify  the  possessor  than  receive 
honor  from  him.  There  are  not  more 
tricks  in  jockeyship  and  horse-dealing 
than  in  pictures — and  it  ever  will  be 
so,  until  the  taste  of  the  opulent  col- 
lectors, and  indeed  of  the  public  in 
ceneral,  shall  be  able  to  walk  without 
feodiog-strings,  and  those  adventitious 
values  be  scouted  by  the  common  sense 
of  all.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  to  lift  a  collection  to  a  high 
humbag  pitch,  especially  if  the  pos^ 
aessors  be  persons  of  high  rank  or 
acknowledged  taste,  or  are  kiK>wn  to 
have  given  large  sums  for  certain  pic- 
tures. A  few  judicioa<)  high  purchases 
will  sell  oCa  whole  collection  of  trash. 
They  are  like  theatrical  stars,  that  will 
make  a  poor  company  pass  muster. 
It  can  but  seldom  hapfidn  that  the 
notoriety  of  a  wholesale  national  rob- 
beary,  or  a  ''Spanish  plunder,"  may 
fortunately  attend  a  collection  to  the 
hammer;  but  there  are  other  ways, 
perhaps  not  less  sure,  of  establishing 
the  value  of  a'coUectioa  intended  for 
the  market.  AVe  will  suppose  a  case, 
and  we  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
who  will  be  ready  to  say  it  is  no  sup- 
position at  all.  A  person  of  some 
rank  or  notoriety,  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  col- 
lection. He  can  afford  to  wait  his 
time.  He  does  his  best  to  make  it 
notorious — perha:ps  makes  a  purchase 
or  two  at  good  prices ;  by  this,  all  in 
hfe  collection  will  at  once  be  invested 
with  a  higher  value.  In  proper  time 
he  brings  the  whole  to  the  hammer . 
Many  will  at  once  sell  very  well  from 
the  eclat  of  the  collection  ;  others  are 
bought  in  by  friendt  at  the  auction, 
whose  names  will  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue, at  very  extravagant  prices.  If 
known  to  have  been  bought  in,  they 
will  be  thought  to  have  cost  great 
flttms,  and  thus  a  stamped  value  is 
given  to  them.  But  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  the  possessor  keeping 
them  long.  These  catalogues,  marked 
with  the  prices,  are  pretty  largely 
circulated  at  home  and  abroad ;  und 
in  good  time  the  pictures  are  sent  to 
proper  places,  either  for  the  home  or 
loreigu  market,  and  the  catalogues, 
^Jth  the  names  of  the  former  pur- 
^ihas^rs  and  prioes*  make   a  sort  of 


minimum  value ;  and  he  is  thought, 
or  thinks  himself  fortunate,  who  can 
get  them  any  thing  below  this  stamped 
yet  fictitious  value.  Another  verjr 
common  mode,  by  which  a  false  esti- 
mation will  frequently  pass  current 
through  the  hands  of  many  dupes,  is 
when  pictures  are  valued  in  exchange, 
thus : — Mr  A.  and  Mr  B.  are  in 
treaty,  we  will  say,  for  a  Raphael ; 
Mr.  A.  wishes  to  purchase— Mr  B.  to 
sell.  Mr  B.  values  the  piece  at  L.IOOO 
Mr  A.  says  I  cannot  give  you  so 
nriuch ;  but  if  you  will  take  pictures 
in  exchange,  I  will  not  object  to  the 
price ;  here  are  two  pictures  I  value 
at  three  hundred  and  hfiy  each,  L.  700, 
and  1  will  give  three  hundred  in  cash, 
so  that  you  will  have  your  L.  lOOO. 
The  bargain  is  concluded.  Mr  A. , 
with  a  sate  conscience,  can  assert  that 
he  purchased  the  Raphael  at  L.1000 ; 
and  Mr.  B.  that  he  gave  L.d50  each 
for  the  two  he  took  in  exchange.  So 
all  these  pictures  go  again  at  some 
convenient  time  into  the  market,  with 
a  warrantinj^  of  these  prices,  as  a  horse 
would  of  his  soundness:  and  thib  will 
hold  its  virtue  through  some  few  hands, 
until  it  be  lost  or  expended  by  being 
in  the  possession  of  some  insignificant 
dupe.  We  once  had  a  picture  of  no 
merit,  and  which  had  been  sold  for 
about  the  value  of  the  frame ;  we 
threw  it  in  a  makeweight  in  an 
exchange  with  a  dealer,  and  a  year  or 
two  afterwards  saw  it  in  a  nobleman's 
collection,  as  a  recent  purchase  at  five 
hundred  pounds ;  it  neither  cost  nor 
brought  us  in  much  more,  frame  and 
all,  than  as  many  pence.  Perhaps  we 
showed  a  lamentable  lack  of  taste,  and 
threw  away  a  treasure ;  but  the  pub- 
lic were  certainly  at  one  time  of  our 
opinion.  We  are  surprised  that  no 
dealers  and  connoisseurs,  in  their  re- 
tirement, have  written  their  adven- 
tures ;  there  must  be  many  histories  of 
the  trade  that  would  be  very  amusing. 
It  is  time  to  turn  from  our  digression 
to  the  National  Gallery.  The  new 
purchases  have  been  freely  remarked 
upon.  There  are  two  presents,  or  a 
present  and  a  bequest,  that  call  for 
some  observntion.  The  bequest  is  a 
very  beautiful  Nicolo  Poussin  ;  as  it 
was  not,  however,  in  so  good  a  light 
that  we  could  see  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, we  will  reserve  our  particular 
criticism  to  another  occasion.  But 
there  is  an  atrocious  present  which 
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calls  forth  more  than  ordinarf  indig- 
nation. It  is  a  portrait  of  a  Mrs. 
Robinson,  said  to  be  by  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence  ;  if  it  be  by  his  hand,  it  was 
at  a  time  when  he  could  not  paint ; 
and  it  is  a  disgrace  to  his  memory  and 
his  high  talents  to  suspend  such  a 
Uiing,  as  his,  in  the  National  Gallery. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  contemptible — 
it  is  .abominably  drawn,  designed,  and 
painted.  If  possible  it  is  worse  than 
the  Troilus  and  Cressida  of  Opie,  to 
which  it  may  be  a  proper  companion  ; 
and  Pandarus  may  fitly  introduce  them 
both.  We  do  not  profess  tu  know  who 
this  Mrs.  Robinson  is  that  she  should 
be  displayed  as  national  property; 
but  if  it  be  the  once  celebrated  Mrs. 
Robinson,  we  think  it  a  gross  insult 
upoh  the  public,  thus  audaciously  to 
blazon  to  the  common  eye  the  utterly 
worthless  production.  We  were  the 
more  vexed  to  see  this  portrait  Sup- 
plying the  place  of  that  of  Schomberg 
by  Gainsborough,  as  it  reminded  us  of 
a  great  loss.  That  portrait  retrieved 
thefiime  of  Gainsborough  from  the 
ill  reputation  it  was  llkley  to  acquire 
from  his  two  vile  landscapes  in  the 
collection,  which,  though  very  costly, 
we  believe  to  be  nearly  worthless, 
especially  the  market-cart,  which  is 

Srobably  as  vul^r  a  subject,  and  as 
1-executed  a  picture  as  ever  came 
from  Galnsboroush's  easel.  The  other 
may  possibly  be  better  than  it  looks  at 
present,  if  the  dingy  stain,  which  is  all 
over  it,  were  removed. 

How  differently  do  the  Claudes 
strike  us  at  different  times ;  we  attri- 
bute this  to  the  lisht,  as  it  may  chance 
to  be  favorable  or  unnivorable. 
The  windows  (we  are  speaking  of  the 
rooms  in  Pail-Mall)  are  large,  and 
the  light  too  much  from  below,  con- 
sequently, unless  it  be  of  a  reduced 
quality,  makes  those  delicately  painted 
pictures  lose  some  of  their  richness 
and  mellowness.  We  thought  even 
the  embarkation  of  St.  Ursula  looked 
harder  in  execution,  and  weaker*  in 
eflect,  than  we  had  ever  before  seen  it. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  fault  is  not 
with  the  picture,  which  had  so  oAen 
fiiscinated  the  eye  with  its  beauty,  and 
come  upon  the  judgment  as  perfect. 
The  embarkation  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  appeared  with  wonderful  lustre 
and  richness.  Indeed  at  this  view  we 
gav9  it  the  preference  to  the  other, 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
this  impressiont  because  it  shows  the 


necessity  ofezerc&ing  no  little  judg- 
ment in  hanging  pictures  c^suefa  gnat 
value ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  in 
a  National  Gallery  a  number  of  rooBH^ 
each  not  too  large  for  single  ptctorei^ 
and  In  which  there  wc^d  be  die 
choicest  and  most  appropriate  li|^ 
Pictures  of  studied  aerial  perapectife 
absolutely  require  that  there  shoall 
be  no  crossing  and  intervening  ligto 
betweeuithem  and  the  eye  of  trc  spee- 
tator.  We  never  can  leave  the  Gal- 
lery without  sitting  down  a  oooadsr- 
abfe  time  before  each  d  the  two  Ccr- 
reggioe,  — the  **  Ecce  Homo, ''  and 
the  "Mercury  instructing  Cupid.'' 
Whoever  has  studied  in  a  small  room 
at  Paima  the  six  beautiful  mctmes  by 
that  wonderful  master,  will  reooaiiBe 
the  full  power  of  hb  genius  in  these 
two,  purchased  from  me  Marqoiiaf 
Londonderry.  We  cannot  but  believe 
them  to  be  the  finest  pictures  the  na- 
tion possess,  and  the  cheapeai  pur- 
chase. 

Perhaps  there  Is  nothinc  in  the 
whole  range  of  art  more  truly  pathe- 
tic than  the  •'Ecce  Hoooo.**  Tbe 
fiEunting  mother  of  the  bound  Re- 
deemer, with  the  sufferings  of  her  sosl 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  coob- 
tenance,  even  when  sense  baa  left  her, 
shows  the  extraordinary  power  dfCor- 
recgio.  The  supporting  figure,  wfaick 
is  but  partially  seen,  is  ejqirearive  of 
the  most  perfbct  sympathy.  These 
two,  the  only  fhmale  figures*  in  tbeb* 
agony  and  love  are  contrasted  widi 
the  tndifierence  of  Pilate,  and  tha 
stem  power  of  the  Roman  sddtor, 
who  stands  by  Him  **  who  is  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter."  The  head 
of  our  Savior  has  been  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  even  be^  said  that 
from  this  source  the  Carracd  and 
their  pupils  drew  the  character  of  our 
Savior.  We  are  sorry  ?re  do  not 
see  this  great  excellence,  exceptii^af 
to  the  color  and  manner  of  painting ; 
we  are  not  so  struck  with  this  figure. 
It  was  one  of  immense  difficulty.  We 
should  rather  say  that  the  whole  power 
of  the  great  master  was  devoted  to 
the  maternal  anguish.  The  aflftietioe 
is  sublime,  and  how  perfisct  is  the 
painting,  even  to  the  hands  ;  and  the 
hue  of  the-  drapery,  especially  that  la- 
describable  blue  near  the  flesh  tonei^ 
make  them  i^ppear  awful  in  suflmBg. 
It  is  taken  from  the  passage^  ■*  Then 
came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  ciown 
of  thorns,  and  the  purple  lobe.    And 
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?ilate  saith  unto  them  *  behold  the 
nan.' "  But  we  should  say  that  the 
nind  of  the  great  painter  was  strongly 
mpressed  with  the -whole  of  bis  sub- 
eel,  and  had  reverted  to  the  prophecy 
>f  the'uged  Simeon  when  he  took 
he  infant  Savior  in  hl<<  arms,  and 
^said  unto  Mary  his  mother,  Behold 
his  child  is  set  foe  the  fall  and  rising 
igain  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  for  a 
lign  which  shall  be  spoken  against — 
ITea,  a  sword sh^ll  pierce  through  thine 
)wn  soul  also."  The  great  sacrifice, 
md  this  completion  of  Simeon's  pro- 
)hecy,  appear  here  brought  together 
—for  in  truth  a  sword  does  pierce 
hrough  the  soul  of  the  agonized 
nother.  Pilate  is  evidently  turning 
iwaj  to  depart,  and  the  bleeding 
3avior  is  left  to  the  consummation 
>f  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  We  see 
lot  the  triumph  over  death,  the  great 
actory  for  mankind.  Here  all  is  suf- 
fering. The  subject  of  this  sublime 
;)icture  is  rather  the  maternal  anguish 
than  the  divine  passion.  Both  these 
|>ictures  are  painted  in  a  most  won- 
ierful  manner,  they  are  so  pure,  so 
xyfcctly  unclogged  with  pny  material 
)f  alloy,  that  they  astonish  by  a  bril- 
iancy  that  greatly  heightens  their 
)ower.  They  are  highly  finished, 
jret  is  the  art  of  their  workmanship 
hroughout  concealed:  The  larger  pic- 
ure,  the  *•  Mercury  instructing  Cupid," 
8  well  known  to  have  been  a  favorite 
lubject  with  the  master.  Ho  is  said  to 
tiave  painted  three.  Onebdescribed  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  pictures  in  White- 
ball,  as  "almost  as  large  as  life."  It 
bas  been  often  copied,  but  most  of  the 
copies  are  of  a  browner  cast.  The 
lightness  and  freshness  of  this  picture 
&re  peculiar  beauties,  and  there  is  a 
sunny  light  on  some  leafage  between 
the  two  figures  Mercury  and  Venus, 
connecting  them  above,  as  the  Cupid 
does  below,  that  is  omitted  in  the 
copies  we  have  seen ;  and  how  won- 
derfully is  the  foliase  designed  and 
colored !  How  very  distinctly  marked 
are  the  three  figures  as  to  their  sub- 
;stantial  forms,  the  graceful  perfection 
of  beautiful  life  in  the  Venus,  the 
quivering  infantine  fiesh  of  the  Cupid, 
and  the  more  masculine  vigor  of 
Mercury.  The  wings  of  the  infant 
god  are  not,  as  we  commonly  see  themt 


stuck  on,  as  if  torn  from  a  partridge 
for  the  purpose ;  they  erow,  and  are 
ffrowing  naturally,  and  you  would 
believe  they  be^an  to  feather  with  the 
first  teeth,  and  that  they  were  already 
helping  the  injfantine  unsteadiness  of 
the  feet ;  and  how  deep  is  the  look  of 
the  child,  though  it  be  downward,  as 
if  conscious  of  a  power  of  teaching, 
rather  than  of  a  love  of  learning. 
The  .surprising  genius  of  Correggio  is 
shown  in  the  perfect  modesty  of  this 

Eicture.  Here  are  three  figures  with 
3SS  drapery  than  it  is  usual  for  art  to 
invest  figures  withal — and  such  figures 
too,  the  love-inspiring  Venus,  and  the 
not  very  nice  Mercury,  and  the  intant 
(jod  of  Love.  And  yet  is  the  picture 
more  remarkable  for  its  modesty  than 
for  its  grace,  which  is  yet  perfect.  We 
confess  we  are  ignorant  of  the  source 
from  whence  Correggio  borrowed  his 
subject.  It  is  like  an  ancient  gem; 
but  we  mean  we  know  not  from  what 
author  he  has  taken  this  introduction 
of  Cupid  to  Mercury  by  Venus  to  be 
taught.  Certainly  the  Heathen  my- 
thology sanctions  the  propriety  of 
bringmg  Cupid  to  Mercury  as  to  hb 
father ;  and  Horace's  ^ish  is,  that  both 
Mercury  and  Cupid  should  attend 
Venus  to  the  house  of  Glycera.  •*  Per- 
vidus  tecum  Puer  " — ••  Mercurius- 
que." — Besides,  Mercury  is  the  Groa  of 
Eloquence  and  Letters.  And  who 
can  deny  the  beauty  of  the  ^  Infant 
School"  under  umbrageous  boughs, 
and  what  is  better,  under  Care  pater- 
nal  and  maternal  ?  We  have  a  very 
old  copy  of  this  picture,  on  seeing 
which,  many  years  ago,  the  good  old 
late  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Hunting- 
ford,  peace  to  his  pious  soul !  wrote 
some  Greek  verses ;  which,  as  we  do 
not  know  that  they  hfitve  ever  been 
published,  we  will  insert,  and  with 
therifi  our  attempt  at  translation.  But 
we  must  give  the  precedence  to  the 
ancient  Greek,  which  it  is  no  lame 
compliment  to  allow  the  modern  to 
follow,  though  be  comes  with  an  in- 
nocent heart  and  Episcopal  dignity. 
We  find  an  Idvll  of  Bion,  in  which 
Venus  brings  tlie  voune  god  to  a 
shepherd  to  ne  taught,  vniicn,  as  it  is, 
like  everything  Greek, a  vivid  pic- 
ture, we  will  transcribe,  with  our  tran- 
slation. 


A  META'AA  ^i  Kiw^tt  H  iweSorrc  m^c 
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'Of  Xlyc,  X'  ^  f^  dTii)<&t» '  lyu  ^  5(ra  /JmcsAiov^, 

12$  «^  vXayCavXov  o  Ildi'i  ok  aiXdy  'AOtfva» 
'Of  X(X«»  '£^fMcair  KlBfov  i*  Wf  d^^f  'AvaXXm^. 

*AXXi  ftot  9ird{  itiScp  ifiOTvikOf  «a2  /('  iliamct 

%iiytav  UXoBo^ap  fitv  ^w  rdf  "Ep&irO  iiiaoKOp* 
*OffffC  ^  *Epa>f  ^'  titSwKSP  IpwriAa,  iroyr*  ^i<Myftry. 

ftoir,  ici^  3. 

As  I  slept  the  ereat  Venus  stood  by  me,  and  said 
(In  her  beautiful  hand  a  young  infant  she  led. 

And  rfaith  it  was  Cupid, 

Who  look*d  very  stupid. 
And  to  the  ground  ever  hung  downward  his  head), 

**  Here,  take  him  good  shepherd,  'tis  Cupid  I  brine. 
So  make  him  thv  scholar  and  teach  him  to  sing.**^ 

.Then  straight  she  departed : 

And  I,  silly-hearted. 
Began,  for  I  thought  the  boy  pleased  with  the  thing* 

I  sane  of  Pan's  pipe,  as  a  true  shepherd  ought. 
Of  Pallas's  flute,  how  his  shell  Hermes  wrought. 

Of  Apollo's  sweet  lyre — 

But  little  desire 
Had  he,  the  sly  urchin,  for  all  that  I  taught. 

But  himself  began  singing— O  delicate  cooinss. 
The  loves  both  of  gods  and  of  men,  the  soft  doings 

Of  Venus,  his  mother, 

I  thought  of  no  other 
Blest  thing  upon  earth  but  of  love-tales  and  wooings. 

All  that  /  should  have  taught  him  from  memory  flec^ 
E'en  the  <^d  shepherd  songs  they  went  out  of  my  ' 

Still  faster  and  faster. 

For  he  now  was  master, 
And  all  that  he  taught  remained  fix'd  in  their  stead. 


If  for  the  Shepherd  we  read  Mercury,  this  Idyll  may  be  not  unaptly  i 
dered  the  subject  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  good  Bishop's  sportive  muse,  and  thoQ^  Puritanical 
eyes,  not  pure^  would  turn  away  from  the  three  fleathen  nudities,  not  so  did 
the  chaster  eyes  of  the  tasteful  Bishop.  *'  Ta  the  pure  all  things  are  psre,  ao 
was  it  with  him. 

Epwr 


Mowf  Ka  ri  onvSiis  Mnrtp  f>^  y^a^trra  iidmnttvt 
Miffctfi*  «i>f  01^,  iravra  xt^ta  xopov, 
Brty^ip  rtpitvopf  Ttfmv6¥  ^akwttoi  rt  fXv«f«!V 
EU  £oi>  yiyM/icrw,  roorfl  9ptmrrm  ioKU. 

Ovriy  c^inyfilf  ra  yXwrwrtirptf  /?«Xif 

E^w  •X«fT*  Mftty  iW  9  Ofi/ttftf-f*  iMttfm  IICMU 

Ak  «<sXa  t^iof  f<f  sSiyvttf  fSi^  ttnm^ 
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Ci^id  b^  that  he  may  not  be  taught  toread  written  oharacter»  (jmmcO 
has: — 

I  cannot  learn,  dear  mother*  pray 
Those  scrawls  and  scratches  take  away ; 
'Tib  Against  my  nature ;  I  was  bom, 
You  know  it  well,  such  things  to  scorn, 
And  labors  of  all  kinds  to  shun,       f 
And  lauffbter,  love,  and  frolic  fun,    > 
As  best  becomes  my  mother's  son.  ) 
What  need  I  learn  ?  untaught  I  sing 
Songs,  such  as  hearts  of  lovers  wring, 
And  with  my  sweet  and  bitter  arrows 
I  pierce  them  to  their  very  marrows, 
O,  take  this  wlse^men's  work  away. 

See  how  they  make  mine  eyelids  wet ! 
Dear  mother,  give  me  back  my  play, 
Your  son  is  but  an  infiuit  yet. 


We  are  not  surprised  that  the  bache- 
or  bishop,  who  defied  the  influence  of 
he  little  arch<divinity,  should  some- 
irhat  mifefs  his  character.  He  looks 
iown  indeed,  but  he  sheds  no  tears, 
tnd  makes  no  entreaty*  He  has  too 
}roud  a  spirit,  and  .too  mventive  a  wit 
br  that;  the  shepherd's  account  of 
lira  is  the  best,  when  he  learnt  of  him 
lis  ^'Amo  amasnmavi."  Doubtless, 
he  bishop,  in  the  days  when  he 
landled  the  birch,  had  many  a  time 
ritnessed,  if  not  caused  tears,  at  this 
nitiative  lesson,  and  could  not  get  the 
dfla  out  of  his  head,  and  ever  made 
x>njuga(ioQ  the  stumbling-block  of 
eve.  His  verses  are  playful,  plea- 
lant,  and  inoocent,  and,  we  dare  to 
lay,  good  Greek. 

We  have  spoken  freely  upon  the 
tiumbug  frequently  practisecf  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures ;  but  there  is  an 
ever  prevailing  absurdity  of  so  wor- 
Bhippin|f  names  deservedly  great,  that 
the  veriest  traidi  by  certain  hands  is 
trumped  forth  as  the  highest  efforts  of 
iiuman  eenius.  Worthless  scrape,  with 
which  tne  artists  themselves  would 
have  lighted  their  fires,  are  treasured 
far  above  gold.  This  is  of  the  rage 
of  autograph  collecting.  But  this 
taste  should  be  left  to  the  minor  dilet- 
tanti. The  caterers  for  the  nation 
should  have  a  far  higher  aim.  We 
make  these  remarks,  ^cause  we  hear 
absurd  sums  mentioned,  at  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  nation  should  pur- 
chase the  collection  of  old  drawmgs 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  That 
a  great  many  of  these  are  very  fine  no 
one  will  deny,  but  they  are  not  of  the 
^cUavagant  value  ascribed  to  them ; 
we  greater  part  are  below  medioci  if  y, 
ttd  there  it  suidi  positife  tmL 


With  very  few  exceptions,  there  is 
little  that  may  not  be  surpassed  every 
day  by  hundreds,  or  more,  of  artists. 
We  hear  indeed  of  such  absurd  sums 
as  twenty  and  thirty  thousand  pounds. 
We  should  be  very  sorry  If  Parlia- 
ment gave  their  sanction  to  such  hum- 
bug. Let  anv  one  look  over  the  col- 
lection  of  Claude's  drawings  in  the 
British  Museum;  if  he  can  have  pa- 
tience to  go  through  them  without 
yawning,  he  must  l^  a  patient  Idola- 
ter indeed.  The  majority  are  utteriy 
worthless  in  every  respect.  We  are 
glad  to  see  a  good  selection  of  theiii, 
as  fac  similes,  and  Mr.  Lewis  has  per- 
formed this  task  wonderfully,  and  has 
chosen  about  twenty.  It  would  puzzle 
him  much  to  go  beyond  this.  If  we 
had  seen  Claude  sketch  the  greater 
part,  we  would  not  have  said  **  thank 
ye"  for  them,  nor  would  we  have  any 
desire  now  to  be  burdened  with  such 
childish  trash — yet  we  know  not  how 
many  thousand  pounds  were  given  for 
them.  So  it  is  with  the  I^wrence 
collection ;  if  they  are  such  wonderfbl 
things,  let  fac-similes  be  made  of  the 
best,  and  largely  circulated,  and  it 
matters  little  what  becomes  of  the 
rest  There  was  much  trick  in  the 
way  in  which  they  were  exhibited ; 
engravings  of  some  were  hung  by  the 
originals,  to  show  how  imperfect  is  the 
transcript.  Very  true,  they  are  im- 
perfectly, badly  engraved— but  the  art 
of  engraving  is  now  another  thing;  and 
we  venture  to  say,  that  there  are  many 
engravers  who  would  make  wonderful- 
ly correct  fac-similes.  We  have  only 
to  revert,  as  we  SdAd  before,  to  Lewir 
Claudes  to  prove  that,  as  well  as  other 
works  of  (he  kind  by  him.  We  do  not 
peiha|issfeakwithaottinK^t  bu^we 
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Mieye  that  there  were  tweWe  exhibi- 
tioDs,  and  perhaps  each  contained  one 
hundn^d  drawings.  In  the  whole,  then, 
good  bad  and  indiflferent«  M^rawls 
sketches  and  scratches,  there  may  be 
about  twelve  hundred,  at  twenty  or 
thirty  thousand  pounds.  It  is  nion- 
strous — and  we  most  sincerely  hope 
the  public  will  not  submit  to  the  im- 
position, l^ut  supposing  they  were 
purchased,  what  are  the  nation  to  do 
with  them  ?  How  are  they  to  have 
access  to  them  1  If  they  are  framed 
and  glazed,  they  will  occupy  a  whole 
National  Gallery— if  they  are  not, 
they  will  be  thumbed  and  spoilt,  in 
portfolios,  particularly  the  chalk 
drawings— and  persons  must  be  con- 
stantly in  attendance  to  watch  that 
they  are  neither  injured  nor  purloined. 
Lock  them  up,  and  make  a  difficulty 
of  seeing  them,  and  they  are  no  longer 
nationafproperty,  and  vet  would  be  a 
roost  expensive  national  purchase.  If 
you  cover  the  walls  witn  them,  nine- 
tenths  could  never  be  seen,  for  they 
ought  all  to  be  level  with  the  eye ;  and 
they  would  evidently  occupy  so  much 
space  that  nothing  else  could  be  seen, 
in  the  present  gallery  at  least ;  and 
would  it  be  worth  while  to  build  one 
a  mile  in  length  on  purpose!  it  is 
very  easy  in  the  public  papers  to  puff 
them,  and  ur^e  the  public  to  purchase 
them  ;  but  it  is  a  downrif:ht  trafficking 

auacker> ,  and  we  must  sincerely  hope 
lat  the  money  which  Parliament  seem 
so  grudgingly  disposed  to  invest  in 
art  will  not  be  directed  out  of  the 
legitimate  channel,  that  of  purchasing 
pictures  of  the  old  masitrn  in  oil,  be- 
cause there  happen  to  be  a  iew  very 
clever  drawings  and  sketches,  very 
imperfect  in  comparison  with  those 
pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  paint- 
ers. Pictures  can  be  seen  without 
being  injured,  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  favor,  or  difficulty.  We  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  if  all  equal- 
ly valuable  sketches  are  to  be  pur- 
cnased  by  the  nation,  successively 
after  the  artists  have  been  dead  a  cen- 
tury, and  on  such  high  terms,  the^  will 
be  so  many,  that  we  must  acquh^  a 
new  and  rather  large  national  debt  to 
pay  for  tho  folly. 

We  learn  by  the  newspapers  that 
there  is  much  disciuskm  goinjg  on,  as 
to  the  laying  out  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  National  Gallery.  We  think 
it  much  more  important  that  the  dk- 
OMiiitn  should  be  as  to  what  is  to  be 


done  with  the  NatkMtal  Galleiy  itadl 
We  have  before  shown,  and  indeed  k 
has  been  fully  shown  before  the  cooa- 
mittee  on  art  appointed  by  Parliaaieot, 
how  utterly  inadequate  it  is  in  all  re- 
spects to  its  purpose.  We  woali 
again  and  again  urge  that  it  be  nvea 
up  to  modern  artists,  and  afibrd  afi  the 
means  of  competing  with  tbeAcaderay; 
— and  let  there  he  a  noble  emulatioo;— 
let  aconmiittee  have  the  maDagezneat 
of  it,  or  give  it  up  to  another,  and 
perhaps  larger  and  better  coomitutei 
body  than  the  Royal  Academy;  or 
make  it  a  public  exhibition  for  afl 
artists,  with  means  for  facilitating  the 
sale  of  their  works.  Include  enn-a- 
vers  and  statuaries.  It  cannot  be  hmg 
a  National  Gallery,  and  ought  not  to 
be  one  at  any  time— it  is  vilely  gob- 
structed  for  the  purpose,  and  never 
can  be  sufficiently  enlarged  tocootaia 
that  which  the  nation  ought  tn  poseas. 
It  is  under  a  strong  impressioa  that 
the  public  attention  will  and  raust  be 
directed  to  the  building  another  gal- 
lery, that  we  insert  an  extract  we  nme 
from  one  of  the  put>]4c  prints,  we  be- 
lieve the  THmes,  in  1833.  We  per 
fectly  agree  with  the  writer.  There 
is  practical  good  sense  in  the  reraaits, 
and  as  the  space  recommended  is  stifl 
unoccupied,  we  think  the  propoasd 
plan  cannot  be  too  often  before  the 
public.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  thtit  idiea 
Piirl  lament  meet,  there  #ill  be  a  new 
committee  on  the  state  of  the  arts,  and 
the  means  of  promoting  them  formed, 
who  will  very  seriously  coosider  the 
subject.  But  we  hope  at  the  same 
time  that  there  will  be  a  better  sefM^ 
ration  of  the  subjects  then  considered, 
and  that  manufactures  and  the  fine 
arts  will  not  be  so  inseparably  jam- 
bled  together,  as  they  were  by  ibe  last 
conmiittee.  The  extract  we  allude  lo 
is  as  follows  :— 

"thb  national  <ui.lbrt. 

"  There  has  been  maeh  discosska  is 
(he  joaniaU  as  to  the  groaDd-plaa  tad 
elevation  of  the  iatended  Natioiial  Gal- 
lery in  Trafalgar  Square;  but  theqaet- 
tioD  whether  that  sitaation  kt  or  is  aot 
the  most  eligible,  s>eeins  bat  liitle  to  coae 
into  examinaiion.  Before  it  ia  too  late, 
it  would  be  well  to  pause. 

*'  The  present  proposed  cramped  site 
appears  to  the  writer,  and  he  thiaki  k 
will  appear  so  to  others  apoa  rpfleetica, 
to  be  objectionabie  on  more  grooads  ckaa 
one.  Its  only  advantage,  that  of  htmg 
etotrioal,  is  not  soch  as  to  coaaicff  balaaet 
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Ls  disadvantage.  A  €kllery  of  Paintings 
s  not  like  an  Exchange  of  merchants, 
rhich  men  of  business  tnuai  daily  attend. 

"  The  ground  at  Trafalgar  Square  is 
nost  yalaable  to  build  on,  and,  without 
.pplying  it  for  shops,  would  produce  a  large 
um,  stul  preserving  a  handsome  elevation, 
A'hich  sum  would  be  available  towards  the 
ixpense  of  constracting  the  Gallery  in  ano- 
her  situation,  and  thus,  by  increasing  the 
luilding  fund,  give  greater  means  of  pro- 
tucing  a  Gallery  wonhy  of  the  nation.       x 

'*  The  Regent's  Park  (the  inner  circle) 
vould  surely  be  a  better  situation.  The 
and  there,  unappropriated,  it  may  be  said, 
vould  cost  nothing,  and  instead  of  hems 
traitened  in  size,  would  admit  of  a  (M- 
ery  at  any  time  being  extended,  to  em- 
>race  futare  demands  for  room  as  the  col- 
ection  shall  increase,  and  the  pictures  would 
)e  presenred  much  better  in  the  finer  air  of 
the  Park.  Escaping  the  great  mass  of 
imok'e,  they  would  require  cleaning  less 
)flen,  a  very  important  matter  in  their  pre- 
servation, to  say  nothing  of  the  frames, 
whose  gilding  would  not  look  worse  from 
ivoidin^  the  dirtying  effects  of  smoke.  A 
laadsome  foblic  building  in  the  centre  of 
the  Regent's  Park  would  be  a  great  oma- 
ment.  At  present  it  is  nearly  surrounded 
}y  terraces,  mostly  oi  equal  architectural 
mportance^  and  there  seems  to  be  a  want 
>f  some  pnncipal  leading  feature,  soch  as 
i  national  building  vonld  be. 

'*As  to  the  distance  that  the  public 
vould  have  to  go  to  see  the  pictures,  that 
8  surely  no  real  objection ;  those  who  are 
Utracted  by  the  loye  of  art  will  not  regret 
the  occasional  walk,  which  is  not  only 
conduciye  to  health,  but  they  would  see 
the  pictures  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
clearer  air,  ana  their  own  enjoyments 
MTould  be  increased  by  its  exhilaration.  A 
ereat  many  tbousandpersons  annually  visit 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  notwithstanding 
Ike  distance  is  considerably  greater.  No 
one  would  complain  of  a  walk  or  ride  in 
pursuit  of  an  asreeable  object 

"  Is  it  not  absurd  to  build  on  a  spot 
where  every  foot  of  Uod  is  woith  pounds 
per  annum,  when  in  another  situation, 
really  preferable,  all  things  considered,  the 
money  value  of  the  land  is*  comparatively 
nothing,  and  the  quantity  unlimited  with 
respect  to  any  probable  demand  7 

"  There  would  be  another  advantage 
in  the  unrestricted  space-^it  wonld  af&rd 
the  opportunity  of  a  gallery  of  casts  from 
the  antique.  We  have  libraries,  where 
the  public  can  have  access  to  books,  and 
there  is  now  a  public  collection  of  pic- 
tares^  but  as  to  statuary,  we  hear  of  the 
'  Apollo,*  the  *  Laocoon/,  the  *  Dying 
Gladiator,'  &c. ;  but  unless  we  take  a 
journey  to  Italy,  we  have  no  means  of 
gratifying  the  eye.  or  ii^proving  the  taste, 
by  seeing  a  semblance  of  those  woiks  of 


art.  The  expense  of  casts,  compared  with 
the  cost  of  originals,  is  scarcely  lo  be 
named  j  and  though  not  possessing  the 
beautiful  material  of  the  marble,  yet,  in 
such  a  collection,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
assemble,  under  one  roof,  exact  copies  of 
ehefs-tPauvre  of  statuary  scattered  over  the 
various  parts  of  Europe ;  an  exhibition 
that  would  be  very  interesting,  and  highly 
improv'mg  to  the  public  taste.'^ 

We  have  but  little  to  add  to  this 
recommeDdaiion,  but  that  we  thiok 
the  very  construction  of  a  National 
Gallery  for  the  Exhibition  of  Pictures 
and  Statues  should  be  reconsidered. 
It  does  appear  that,  hitherto,  too 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
one  display  and  magnificeuce  of  a 
room.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  a  Gallery  for 
statues ;  we  have  never  seen '  one 
whereia  statues  could  be  viewed  wiUi 
varied  lights— or  we  might  be  better 
understo^  by  movable  lights — so  that 
each  statue  might  have  as  many  illu- 
minations as  possible.  But  this  diffi* 
culty  it  is  the  province  of  the  architect 
of  genius  to  overcome ;  and  with  iop 
gar^  to  pictures,  very  Aarge  rooms  for 
small  paintings  ^xe  very  unfit,  aad 
high  rooms  the  most  unfit  of  all.—* 
Most  pictures  should  be  upon  a  level 
with,  or  rather  below  the  eye.  Those 
placed  above  are  sadly  misplaced^ 
they  pain  the  eye»  and  lose  the  best 
part  (tf  their  effeqt.  Again,  how  manir 
are  there  that  should  have  rooms  witn 
peculiar  lights,  and  one  room  each, 
that  cannot  be  seen  in  company  with- 
out both  giving  and  receivmg  injury* 
We  should  prefer  a  great  number  of 
small  rooms  to  a  few  large ;  at  the 
same  time,  we  would  have  ample  space 
forlthose  of  more  imposing  dimensions. 
This  being  the  case,  and  it  being  im- 
possible to  limit  either  the  number  or 
size  of  pictures,  it  would  be  most  desi- 
rable that  the  National  Gallery  be 
built  in  a  position  and  style  that  will 
admit  of  continual  enlargement.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  artists  will  petition 
Parliament  that,  as  onei-half  of  the 
present  National  Gallery  has  been 
given  up  to  the  Royal  Academy,  so 
the  remainder  may  be  given  up  to 
them  ;  and  we  trust  that  one  will 
then  be  built  worthy  the  dignity  of 
the  nation,  and  that  they  will  take 
care  to  fill  it  with  works  worthy  of  the 
building. 
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TO  CBRISTOPHEK  NORTH,  ISO. 


October  14. 1837. 

EzcBLLEifT  SiB« — A  Quarterly  Reviewer*  not  a  great  many  numbenafOt 
stroDgly  reeomineDded  that  some  of  the  Homeric  EaBays  of  Hexpek  show 
be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  public.  The  recommeDdatia 
did  credit  to  its  author;  but  your  contributors,  compared  with  other  roeo, 
remind  one  of  the  Spartan  bc«st  over  the  Athenians  of  old, — **  What  tbej  119^ 
we  do."    Of  this  great  truth  behold  an  evidence  before  you ! 

The  paper  we  have  here  given  out  of  Herder's  "  Schriften  xur  GnakWei 
LitercUur"  is  one  of  his  best.  No  doubt  there  is  a  little  quaintness-a  litde 
obscurity— rn  short,  a  little  Oermanism,  which  your  penetrating  qrtia  will 
detect ;  and  the  good  gentleman  dwells  00  some  things  with  mighty  emphanc, 
which  are  among  the  mere  rudiments  of  Homeric  criticism  at  the  preieotdaj. 
Yet  the  man  of  genius  and  eloquence  is,  we  think,  manifest  throughout  tins 
essay ;  and  if  you,  dear  Kit,  like  the  sample,  we  may  perhaps  furnish  70a  with 
a  little  more  of  the  same  article. 

Thul 


When  Thales  was  asked  what  thine 
he^held  to  be  the  wisest  in  the  world, 
he  answered — **  Time :  for  it  has  found 
out  all  things.'* 

In  accordance  with  this  sentiment 
the  Greeks  gave  to  their  Time-god, 
Chronos,  the  loftiest  and  fairest  titles. 
He  was  the  Father  of  the  Universe-^ 
ike  Diechser  cf  Truth—the  Tbwcfc- 
etone  and  the  Wheietone  of  Thought— 
ihe  lieet  Coutuellor<^  Mortals.  He  was 
the  Alkviator-^the  Improver — ^the 
Judge.  He  it  was  who  brought  the 
wiknown  to  lights  who  let  the  knoum 
iink  into  darknesa. 

So  might  we  say,  in  the  spirit  of 
another  allegory,  that  men  live  in  a 
TOrpetual  strife  with  this  primeval 
deity  ;.  that  many  of  his  children  ar- 
rogate what  he  alone  has  done,  or 
could  have  done  :  and  that,  under  a 
different  appellation,  he  has  often 
sained  for  the  fortunate,  without  their 
looking  for  it,  a  crown  of  the  richest 
glory. 

Who  is  a  stranger  to  those  names 
of  antiquity,  more  than  one  of  which 
appear  to  embrace  within  themselves 
the  discoveries  of  whole  centuries! 
Thaaut,  Theut,  Thoi,  Hermes,  Or- 
pheus ;  there  is  scarcely  an  art  or  a 
science,  that  has  contributed  to  hu- 
manize man's  existence,  whose  com- 
mencement is  not  ascribed  to  one  of 
these.    Such  name  are  comprehensive 


Gonstellatiims  on  the  field  of  a  Utd 
sky— the  great  signs  of  the  Zodiacof 
Time. 

It  is  with  undertakrogs  and  adw 
tures  as  with  discoveriei.  Those  tW 
are  simply  and  solely  Ibe  oftprjgoi 
Time,  we  would  always  fein  refe  to 
individuals.  Romulus  and  Numa,  for 
example,  when  they  buih  the  worn 
and  established  the  religion  of  Boroc. 
must  be  believed  to  have  already  con- 
templated all  that  arose  wittunthoac 
walls  through  the  aid  ofTin»,0T thai 
diffused  itself— through  the  aid  a 
Time— beyond  those  walls  ia  ciwy 
direction !  Alexander,  on  his  enWDce 
into  Asia,  or  at  the  moment  of  wuoj 
ing  a  city  in  Egypt,  must  have  aau^ 
cipated  what  the  slow  evolution  01 
ages  has  hardly  brought  to  pass. 
Thus,  too,  in  the  case  ot  Julius  C«w 
—thus,  in  the  case  of  Mahomet-tH^ 
in  the  case  of  many  another  conqu^; 
lawgiver,  or  teacher  of  new  creefli » 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  even  iw 
actual  productions  of  nnen,  ihe  m» 
proper  and  peculiar  issue  of  their  ^ 
souls,  industrv.and  atnbition-t|W » 
will  speak  ra'ther  by  instances  tMn 
ratiocin:ition.  Let  us  summon  ^wrt 
us  one  of  the  happy  favorites  ot  nwe . 
and,  in  considering  his  cbaracieiw 
will  vemure  to  follow  the  ^n^^ 
wherein  the  thoughts  I  havetojtsic 
developed  themselves  in  my  miiw. 
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1.^ — ^ABI  THB  ILIAD  AMD  ODTSSKT  Br  THJB  SAME  AUTHQE  ? 


When  in  my  early  years  I  read 
Homer  almost  exactly  as  one  would  a 
tale,  I  asked,  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ately, whether  it  were  one  and  the 
same  Homer  who  composed  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ?  •*  Undoubtedly,*' 
was  the  answer ;  **  only  in  the  one 
case  he  was  young,  in  the  other  old  ; 
in  the  one  casp  he  was  the  rising,  in 
the  other  the  setting  sun."  The  an- 
swer pleased  me  well  enou^,  but  I 
interpreted  the  figure  of  the  naiog  and 
setting  sua  (borrowed,  for  au^ht  I 
know,  and  very  aptly  too^  from  Lon- 
dnus)  after  a  fashion  of  my  own. 
Thenceforth  the  Iliad  was  to  me,  as 
its  scene  suggests,  an  Eastern  World, 
the  Odyssey  a  WesUm.  Sn,  said  I, 
do  things  go  on  in  heaven  and  earth. 


Here  it  is  the  same.  The  Eaetem 
Homer  and  the  Homer  of  the  Weei — 
in  my  bosom  both  shall  dwell  together 
at  peace.  I  should  have  to  write  a  lit- 
tle volume  did  I  seek  to  unfold  the  dif- 
ference of  the  two  poems  and  the 
thin^  in  them,both  in  essential  quaUtr 
and  m  outward  form  ;  and,  after  alL 
people  might  be  inclined  to  cry  out« — 
^  You  are  dre<tming  /"  Methinks, 
however,  each  poem  has  its  peculiar 
atmosphere,  its  sky,  its  panorama  of 
objects  in  the  upper,  the  middle,  and 
the  nether  world.  The  one  is  our 
Homerof  the  East  (irf>d(  i^  r'  iMAc^  re), 
the  other  our  Homer  of  the  West 
(wori  C6<^w  htp6tvT0)f  according  to  his 
own  distribution  of  the  universe. 


2.— THE  VAST  ASSBMBLAOB  OP  THINeS  Dl  HOM BK'S  POBTBY. 


When  I  read  Homer  for  the  second 
time,  I  endeavored,  apart  from  all 
theories  and  rules,  to  frame  for  my- 
self a  lively  image  of  his  conienu. 
Then  did  I  wonder  at  the  mingled 
opulence  and  order  of  the  ideas  he 
pours  forth— at  his  prodigious  prospect 
of  the  whole  in  its  minutest  parts.  I 
understood  how  it  was  that  later 
Greeks  exalted  Homer  to  a  god,  and 
his  two  poems  to  an  encyclopsSia  of  all 
human  knowledge.*  Of  a  verity,  it 
is  a  total  world  of  things  and  persons 
in  heaven  and  earth  that  lies  open  in 
his  song.  What  portion  of  man's 
knowledge  has  he  not  touched  upon  1 
He,  father  of  the  Grecian  cosmolofi;v 
and  history,  of  geography  and  herald- 
ry, of  eloquence  and  verse !  •*  How," 
1  excleumed,  **  did  Horner  reach  this 
wide  comprehension  of  things,  toge- 


ther with  their  exactest  portraiture  V 
Not  only  on  Olympus  above,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  shadows  below,  but 
over  the  face  of  the  visible  globe — in 
Troy — in  Ithaca — in  every  bay  and 
valley  of  Greece— he  is  so  familiar  wi^ 
landscapes,  streams,  and  races ;  he 
paints  them  with  such  vivid  and  authen- 
tic strokes;  that  one  may  detect  a  certain 
universality  of  description,  as  far  as 
the  horizon  of  the  Greeks  extended,  to 
have  been  one  aim  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  lays.  Of  theit  ancient  famUy 
something  must  he  said — that  people^ 
yonder  ct/y,  this  scene^  and  the  events 
U  toUnessedy  must  not  be  overlooked! 
All,  it  would  appear,  that  could  inte- 
rest  Greeks  was  meant  to  be  included 
in  the  two  great  poems  ;  and  if  there 
was  no  place  for  any  particular  object, 
it  must  find  room  on  the  shield  of 


*  Witness  one  of  the  aaoBymooa  epigrama  of  the  Anthology  : 

c<  Oe4i  iTtp'Oftiipot,  iy  dSavdroiot  at0ev$<o' 

Is  Homer  god  1  hi^h  'mid  the  gods  enthrone  him  ! 
Is  Homer  man  1  still  for  a  god  we'll  uwn  him  ! 

And  another : 

Great  Nature  gave  him  birtk,  and  ceased  her  pain, 
Foi  Hooter's  getting  emptied  every  vein ! 
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Achttles,  at  the  games  in  honor  of 
Patroclus,  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
earth.  And  so  did  every  thing  find 
joom  so  apt  and  ample,  that  I  am  for- 
ced to  envy  the  old  bard,  as  much  for 
whMi  he  touches  in  the  act  of  passing 
by,  as  tor  what  he  dwells  on  in  the 
most  leisurely  detail.  Try  the  ex- 
periment—go throu|;h  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  with  this  new,  and  you  will 
he  astounded  at  the  copiousness,  the 
concatenatioEi,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  these  allusions  by  the  way. 

^  What !"  said  I,  ••  and  was  Uils 
all-comprehending,  this  nicely  metho- 
dising eenius  the  property  or  a  fti^te 
miMtmV  Clearly,  in  this  rerypomt, 
as  he  single  and  alone.  Hesiod  and 
idl  other  sunrirofs  of  that  primitiYe 


epoch,  compared  to  him,  are  notiuBg 
better  than  crude  masses,  or  materiak 
blown  tog^her  at  random.  And  yet 
Horned  is  the  oldest  DoeC,  aiid  those 
poor  unfinished  yerslners  lived  after 
him  !  I  read  Blackwell's  escheat 
Inquiry,  whereof  one  may  affirm  thsK 
Its  ttutnor  was  the  first  to  entertain  a 
ffreat  conception  of  Homer  and  his  agt. 
He  satisfied  me  in  much,  but  not  m 
erery  thing.  The  same  was  the  im^ 
pression  made  bf  Wood,  although  he 
presses  nearer,  if  I  may  so  wcra  h, 
to  the  birth-place  of  Homer.  And 
thus,  since  the  fountains  of  this  poetry, 
lilce  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  forbade  a 
dose  approximation,  I  was  ocxiteiit  to 
adore  them  at  a  distance. 


8.— HOMER  OONSmSBBD  AS  A  SIXOBS. 


Once  more  it  was  worth  while  to  go 
through  Homer  for  the  sake  oi  the 
melody — a  main  point  in  his  produc- 
tions. These  poems  were  not  com- 
posed to  be  read.  They  were  ^ung. 
They  were  intended  to  be  heard.*  To 
this  aim  is  directed  the  whole  structure 
of  the  heroic  hexameter  —  the  ever- 
varying,  ever-progressive  current  of 
its  forms  and  tones.  From  this 
proceed  the  oft-repeated  words  and 
epithets,  the  recurring  lines  and  half- 
lines,  the  easy  connexion  of  the 
thoughts  through  a  number  of  seem- 
ingly superfluous  particles,which  gave 
continuity  and  movement  to  the  living 
elocution;  and,  lastly, the  entire  art 
of  those  unfettered  periods,  whereof 
the  body  of  Homeric  composition  con- 
sists. The  hexameter  was  made  for  a 
Hnger,  He  could  not,  he  dared  not, 
haft  or  hesitate.  He  was  borne  along 
upon  the  wings  of  song.  Even  the 
focile  and  monotonous  endings  of  the 
verse  allured  him  to  carry  on,  without 


effort,  an  imw  or  a  tale.  A 
of  recurring  lines  and  phrases  gave 
the  minstreftime  for  fiuther  thoQ^^ 
while  they  filled  with  pleasurable 
sounds  the  ears  of  the  audience.  Fss- 
sages  could  be  transplanted— innume- 
rable little  strokes  could  be  brought  for- 
ward again — so  that  he  who  liad  sung 
some  cantos  of  the  Iliad,  might  smg 
the  whole  IVojan  war  in  the  same  noan- 
ner.  The  minstrel  swam  and  d^xnrted 
himself  in  a  most  free  and  open  ele- 
ment. 

'  Well  for  Homer,  who  sane  while 
he  invented,  and  invented  while  he 
sang  !  Well  also  for  his  successors, 
the  Homerides !  The  fountains  of  he- 
roic verse  flowed  inexhaustible  for 
them.  But  how  stand  matters  in  this 
respect,  with  regard  to  the  preserva^ 
tion  of  such  songs  in  the  mouths  of  the 
rhapsodists  f  Suppose  them  to  have 
learned  their  Homer  with  fidelity  the 
most  conscientious,  to  have  repeated  it 
with  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence. 


*  We  need  oot  enter  here  on  the  qnestioD  of  the  sntiqeity  of  an  alphabet  in  Greece 
It  can^e,  no  donbt,  from  Phoenicia^  and  was  probablj  first  employed  lor  the  purpose  of 
writing  in  Ionia.  Bat  only  consider  all  ibat  would  be  requisite  in  order  that  works 
tuck  s&  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  shoald  be  fully  and  accurately  wriuen  out  with  tecteis, 
some  of  which  were  so  late  of  being  introdnced  into  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  pro> 
fessiot  of  the  rhapsodists  were  too  mack  opposed  to  the  art  of  writing,  for  ikem  to  do  any 
thingto  facilitate  its  progress;  jastas  at  Constantinople  the  transcribers  of  the  Koru 
werea  dyerse  iopriiUing,  as  a  sure  means  of  rninini?  their  trade.  After  the  ^neral  ia- 
t redaction  of  writing,  the  minstrel  craft  gradaally  declined.  Prose  came  into  being. 
Pro»e-periods  sprang  from  the  hexameter*  Traditionary  lore  was  introsted  to  letters. 
The  muses,  who,  as  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  had  hitherto  preseryed  andpromulgatad 
the  treasures  of  memory,  were  silenced.    Books  were  the  grays  of  the  B^pos. 
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still  the  facility  of  the  versification, 
aod  of  the  narrative,  of  itself  invited 
change.    Here  could  one  line-— r^gre 
could  another  line  be  foisted  in.    A 
aimilarity  of  harmony  and  cadence 
made  the  adoption  natural.    Besides, 
was  the  Grecian  tongue,  on  all  the 
coasts  and  islands — in  all  the  coun- 
tries and  cities*— wherein  Homer  was 
sung  for  centuries,— was  it,  I  say,  and 
did  it  continue  uniform?     In  Asia, 
throughout  the  Archipelago,  in  Old 
Greece,  and  in  Magna  Grsecia,  wero 
not  the  singers  constrained — ^if  they 
would  have  him  understood— if  they 
would  have  him  fell — ^here  and  there 
to  accommodate   themselves  to   the 
ear  of  the  multitude,  and  so  to  inno- 
vate t    Whoever  has  attended  to  the 
subject,  knows  what  laws  the  living 
presence  of  a  circle  round  him  lays 
upon  a  spealcer.    He  cannot  say  all  in 
one  place  that  he  could  say  in  ano- 
ther ;  or  he  cannot  say  it  in  the  self- 
same way.    And  since  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  rhapsodist  to  become  almost  one 
with  his  auditors — to  pour  from  his  soul 
into  theirs  the  ecstacy  of  Homeric  in- 
sDiration — for  which  purpose  he  ap- 
plied, moreover,  the  resources  of  the 
mimic  art ;  so,  if  we  take  along  with 
this  the  vivacity  of  the  Greeks  in  elo- 
cution, in  narrating,  in  extemporizing 
versified  tales,* — the  notion  or  a  rigid 


recitation  of  lines  learned  by  heart, 
which  were  to  remain  for  ages  among 
all  the  Grecian  tribes  unaltered,  seems 
utterly  untenable*  Hardly  any  story, 
especially  if  told  with  the  fire  of  elo- 
qoence,  can  be  recounted  twice  in  the 
same  words;  and  although,  in  this 
case,  there  were  the  melody  and  the 
measure  of  the  syllables  to  keep  the 
singer  within  certain  boundaries,  yet 
these  boundaries  wero  so  wide,  that  it 
must  have  been  impossible  to  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  machine  for  the  un- 
varying repetition  of  identical  tones. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  our  nature  al- 
ways to  add  something  of  our  own 
to  what  we  have  learned ;  there  is  a 
tendency  to  distinguish  this  particular 
hour,  or  moment,  or  circle,  ny  some- 
thing pectdiar^  even  though  it  should 
be  inappropriate  or  superfluous.  Thus 
all  national  songs  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  become  diversified.  No  pro- 
vince sings  its  own  without  variation. 
Even  our  monotonous  psalms  of  the 
Church,  when  committed  to  memory 
by  the  people,  are  not  free  from  addi- 
tions, interpolations,  and  the  overflow- 
ings of  religious  sentiment. 

Hence,  whoever  can  bring  himself 
to  believe  in  an  original  text  of  Homer, 
as  it  fell  from  Homer *s  lips,  believes  a 
great  deal. 


4. — ^VILLOISON's  homer,     homer  BTVmSD  BT  ME  IN  ITALT. 


Unexpectedly  a  thing  of  great  mo- 
ment made  its  appearance-*- Kt/Zouon'i 
Iliad.  How  amazed  was  I  at  this 
treasare  of  Greek  criticism !  Here '  I 
found  again  that  doubt  of  my  youthful 
days — ^whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
proceeded  from  the  same  Homer,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  whole  sect  of  Grecian 
philosophers,  the  Separaters.  The 
Senparaters  said  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  not  by  the  same  poet. 

In  the  observations  upon  Homer,  I 
discovered  the  notion  of  treating  Ho- 
mer's poems  i^  a  sort  of  encyclopsddia 
of  all  tnat  was  worth  knowing,  expand- 
ed according  to  the  general  opimon  of 
antiquity  to  tliat  eSSsi, 

Finally,  I  almost  shuddered  at  the 


license  which  men  had  for  long  cen- 
turies believed  themselves  entitled, 
nay,  compelled,  to  use  with  the  text 
of  Homer.f 

Villoison's  Iliad  fell  into  my  hands 
in  Italy,  at  a  time  when  I  was  living 
amid  the  monuments  of  Grecian  arU 
and,  consequently,  was  living  in  Ho- 
mer. For,  just  as  the  autumns  of  the 
north  drive  one  to  Ossian,  so  do  the 
Greek  remains,  and  even  the  scenes 
and  manners  of  Magna  GrsBcia,  invite 
one  to  Homer,  as  if  his  spirit  were  j9i 
hoverine  there*  Three  things  espe- 
cially f  gathered  from  these  inesti- 
mable relics  of  the  olden  time,  whick 
proved  of  great  service  to  me  likewise 
in  respect  of  Homer : — 


«  The  vivtctty  of  the  Ghreeks  in  recitation,  narration,  and  eztemporiiinff,  in  now 
from  the  deicnptions  of  many  traveUers,  reco^nieed  as  a  national  trait  In  the  old 
minstrel  timea  it  mast  have  been  immeasoraUy  greater  thaa  it  it. 

t  See,  on  this  iabject,  Wolfs  famoue  Prolegomina,    ^ 
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1.  The  truth,  gknplicitf,  an^  hi  ight- 
ness  of  the  Greek  artistical  represen- 
tation  in  its  beautiful  Homeric  fro-^ 
grestion, 

2.  The  di£ferent  epochs  of  Greek 


art  and  poetr^t  in  both  of  which  ooe 
style  formed  itself  out  of  another. 

3.  The  vahie  and  the  workiogs  of 
the  Grecian  school  in  philosoph  j  aad 
art. 


6.— OF  THS  TBUTH,  8DfFLICITr»  AND  BEI0HTNE88  OF  THE  GREEK  ARTISTICAL  RE- 
PRESENTATION, IN  RELATION  TO  ITS  REAUTIFUL  HOMERIC  PROGRESSION.  * 


Indescribable  is  the  impression  made 
on  us  by  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  conceptions  in  art.  The 
Greeks  were  determined  never  to  say 
too  much;  and,  therefore,  they  said 
every  thing  adequately,  intuitively— 
perfectly.  As  they  did  this  in  their 
art,  so  they  did  it  m  their  poetry.  In 
Homer's  lucid  world  every  thinff 
stands  as  bodily  before  us— gods  and 
men  are  beings  as  real — as  these  sta- 
tues would  be,  were  they  animated. 
The  harmony  that  reigns  in  these 
limbs,  the  truth  that  is  imprinted  on 
this  attitude,  adorn  likewise  the  pic- 
tures in  that  minstrelsy.  Justly  nas 
Winkelmann  pronounced — The  men 
of  Oie  north  apeak  in  imagery^  but  with 
Uie  Cheeks  alone  words  tMrnselvea  are 
images, 

I  enjoyed  the  enchanting  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
and  Capitol !  Here  gods  and  heroes 
lived  again.  My  eyes  beheld  that 
whereot  so  much  had  been  written — 
whereof  I  myself  had  written  at  a  ven- 
ture—the gait  and  gesture  of  the  Gre- 
cian Epos,  the  firm,  smooth  step  of  the 
forms  it  coniures  up.  **  Thus,^'  I  ex- 
daimed,  **did  Apollo  step  forth  in 
Homer ;  thus  sat  Jove  upon  Olympus, 
when  Thetis  came  to  visit  him ;  this 
is  the  head  of  the  queenlike  Juno !  So 
did  Diana  pace  alone— so  the  matron- 
ly Demeter;  and  tnus  did  martial 
Pallas  show  herself!  Here  beams 
the  face  of  Achilles— divinely  beauti- 
ful !  There  is  the  dexterous  Ulysses ! 
Thus  did  Ajax  look  up  to  Jupiter; 
thus  did  he  rescue  the  corse  of  ratro- 
dos!" 

This  beautiful  progreeeion-^wiih 
the  most  sober  simplicity— the  most 
expressive  truth  ana  ease—jpredomi- 
nates  in  all  the  higher  works  of  the 
Grecian  chisel.  Every  where  they 
represent  an  action  going  on — that  has 
■omething  after  it,  something  before 


it,  and  has  hit  the  right  point  in  the 
progression — like  the  critical  moment 
of  me  Epos,  seized  and  immortalized 
by  art. 

Thus  did  the  true  tact  of  the  clkd 
Greek  poetry  impress  itself  upon  my 
soul.  It  sanft  ^  represented^  in  nor- 
ration.  No  idea,  no  part  of  an  idea 
was  allowed  to  linger  on  the  living 
accents  longer  than  the  intuitive  sense 
of  the  hearers  vouchsafed ;  every  linea- 
ment  appeared  in  its  place,  just  as  it 
painted  itself,  in  its  entirety,  on  the 
mental  retina  of  the  audience.  No- 
thing could  be  omitted  until  this  goal 
was  reached ;  but,  this  once  attained, 
the  idea  tarried  not  a  moment  more ; 
the  intellectual  eye  of  the  admirins 
listener  glanced  onward,  and  craved 
for  something  further.  Hence  the 
sustained  and  stately  march  of  Homer ; 
hence  it  is  that,  amid  all  his  re^titions 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  idle,  al- 
though every  thing  appears  so  loose. 
Hence  also,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent facility  of  translating  him.  Ho- 
mer, like  all  poets  who  gang  and  did 
not  write^  remains,  in  this  respe<^  un- 
translateable.  The  mere  hanncMiy  of 
the  versification  is  more  properly  the  • 
oar  than  the  rtulder  of  his  poNStry ;  the 
sensible  progression  of  incident — ^the 
march  of  the  camposiiiont  advancing 
with  each  new  touch— these  constitute 
its  essential  character,  in  contampla- 
ting  which  we  forget  even  the  melli- 
fluous sweetness  of  the  verse,  and  are 
almost  displeased  at  being 
ably  reminded  of  it,  as  of  i 
marked  and  peculiar.  With  the 
minstrels,  had  such  prornvser^ce  been 
given  to  the  harmony,  it  would  have 
impeded  the  working  of  the  Epos. 

The  Epos  toc^  uroe  to  lepreBent 
every  circumstance,  in  order  that* 
wafted  on  the  wings  of  speech,  the 
hearer  might  at  once  hasten  and  delay 
with  equal  enjoyment 
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6.— OF  THE  PBOOBESS  OF  GREEK   ABT   FROM  ONE   STYLE  TO  AMOTHSB,  WITH  RE- 
FEEENCE  TO  HOMER  AND  THE  OLD  MINSTRELS. 


The  visible  progress  of  Grecian  art 
instructed  me  how  it  was  that  Homer 
soared  above  so  many  other  poets — 
his  predecessors,  his  contemporaries, 
and  nis  followers— to  that  pinacle  on 
which,  in  Gre^k  estimation,  he  stood 
alone.  He  reached  that  elevation  as 
an  artist — as  o,  favorite  of  Time. 

Many  of  the  minstrels  before  him 
had  sun^  theogonies  and  cosmogonies, 
deeds  of  the  gods,  adventures  of  the 
Titans  and  the  heroes-r-a  Hercules — 
a  Theseus — ^the  Argonauts.  Proba- 
bly, also,  they  had  sung  the  Trojan 
war,  and  the  return  of  the  Grecian 
chiefs.  Among  their  effusions  there 
were,  no  doubt,  excellent  poems.  But 
through  Homer's  means  arose  an  Iliad 
and  an  Odyssey,  The  history  of 
Greek  art  shows  clearly  how  this  hap- 
pened. 

For  art  likewise  must  have  climbed 
up  from  the  crudest  state,  through 
sundry  stages  of  imperfection— man!, 
fasting,  however,  occasionally,  great 
imaginative  powers — to  that  which  we 
name  the  lotty,  or  heroic  style.  What 
a  tract  had  it  led  behind  it,  in  passing 
from  the  figures  on  the  chest  of  Cvp- 
selus  to  the  decorations  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea,  and  the  Minerva  of  Phidias ; 
or  from  the  sculptures  of  Dsdalus  to 
the  Olympic  Jupiter!  A  little  tract 
was  traversed  by  poetry,  in  advancing 
.  from  the  rudest  lays  in  honor  ^ 
gods  and  chiefs,  to  the  Homeric  Epos. 
To  prove  this,  only  compare  Homer 
and  Hesiod,*  or,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity, the  Shield  <f  Achilles  in  Homer, 
with  the  Shield  of  HercvUs  in  Hesiod 
— a  contrast  as  striking  as  that  be- 
tween Phidias  and  someold  Campanian 
image. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  essence  of  art 
keeps  rising  to  correctness  of  outline — 
to  significant  design — to  jgrace,  feel- 
ing, and  unity.  Insensibly  it  labors 
on,  to  cut  away  the  superfluous,  to 
give  additional  force  to  the  necessary, 
and  so  to  represent  it  with  the  highest 
•degree  of  simplicity,  as  godlike,  noble, 
pleasing,  elegant  Andi  exactly  as,  in 
the  province  of  art,  all  those  grim  and 
grinning  forms  of  death  and  pain» 
together  with  all  the  monstrosities  of 


human  passion,  must  of  necessity  have 
disappeared;  so  in  the  province  of 
sons:,  which  was  a  rival  to  art,  and 
itself  an  audible  species  of  art,  Tita- 
nian  monsters  and  extrava^nt  adven- 
tures were  sure,  by  help  ot  time,  to  be 
banished  or  modified.  Herein  was 
Homer  an  early  model.  He  knows 
the  crude  mythology  of  elder  epochs  j 
but  he  employs  it  very  rarely,  and 
only  in  subordination  to  his  general 
purpose.  His  gods  or  heroes  make 
but  cursory  aflusions  to  it.  It  is 
exiled  to  the  limits  of  the  world.  It 
is  mere  matter  of  hearsay  with  him. 
His  own  representations  are  always 
kept  apart  trom  the  unformed;  they 
are  purely  divine — purely  human. 

Let  us  see  how,  m  this  way,  with- 
out rule  or  maxim  of  Aristotle's,  the 
outline  of  a  Homeric  Epos — in  con- 
ception and  perforo^ance — must  have 
arisen. 

All  lavs  and  legends  (finy),  whether 
thby  refer  to  gods  or  to  heroes,  while  . 
still  unfashioned,  tend  towards  the  tn- 
Jiniie.  They  knot  and  twist  themselves 
together,  or  thoy  break  off  from  one 
another,  without  a  determined  scope, 
in  boundless  space.  It  is  likely  that 
the  old  Greek  traditions — Theogoniei^ 
and  Cosmogonies r-Heracleids  and 
Theseids — Argonautic  and  Cyprian 
poems— even  the  Trojan  war,  and  the 
wanderings  of  the  chiefs  over  endless 
seas — were  set  Ibrth  as  uncircum- 
scribed  series  of  adventures.  But  at 
last  it  must  have  occurred  to  some 
fortunate  minstrel  (whoever  he  may 
have  been),  to  give  bounds  to  this  tn.. 
Jinitif^onn  to  tnese  adventures^-and 
that  in  the  very  easy  way  to  which 
divers  reasons  and  circumstances  in-i 
vited  him. 

First.  Not  all  momenta  of  ftn  inci^ 
dent,  or  of  a  long  adventure,  could  be 
equally  attractive  and  entertaining  to 
the  hearer.  The  muUitiide  gathered 
round  to  listen  to  tl\e  most  interesting. 
They  kept  up  their  attention  with  in- 
creasing delight.  Thus  did  songs  of 
this  nature  conpe  t^o  be  oAenest  supg. 
Thus  Mfas  th^  singer  naturally  drawp 
to  the  improvement  of  such  song%  as 
to  i}\e  crisjs  of  sl  principal  action. 


*  Hesiod,  tboagb  junior,  to  Hom^  ii|  vpi^t  o^  tioije,  is  ol4er  Ui^Q  Komer  iu.  ih^ 
ircideness  and  imperfection  of  his  $tjle,-7-TRANSLAT09^. 
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Secondly.  What  is  true  of  inci- 
dents, is  true  also  of  heroes.  One 
was  more  beloved  than  another.  With 
one  there  were  connected  more  im- 

Eortant  facts  than  with  another.  Hence 
e  became  the  principal  hero  of  a  fa- 
vorite tradition :  his  life  embraced 
moments  of  a  principal  action. 

Thirdly.  To  the  minstrel  himself, 
the  uniting  of  various  songs  th  one 
whole,  was  advantagc^ous  and  agree- 
able. In  this  case  one  song  led  on  to 
another — one  song  grew  out  of  ano- 
ther— one  was  demanded  after  the 
Other.  Thus  the  unity  of  a  princival 
acticn  not  only  became  a  help  for  tiis 
memory,  but  led  also  to  a  substantial 
enlargement  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  the  power  of  attention,  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer.  He  was  borne  along 
from  height  to  height,  or  out  of  one 
charming  labyrinth  into  another.  If 
a  knot  of  the  poem  was  once  tied,  the 
hearer  wishea  to  see  it  loosed ;  the 
minstrel  must  loose  it,  or  he  was  no 
master  of  his  craft. 

Fourthly.  The  songs  adhered  to 
each  ether  more  closely  by  means  of 
this  concatenation.  As  long  as  one 
brought  remembrance  of  another,  and 
annexed  itself  to  it,  the  one  could  be 
forgotten  as  little  as  the  other.  The 
preappointed  aim  of  the  action  be- 
came the  axle  of  the  revolving  wheel, 
the  central  point  {i^<f>a\ds),  uniting  to 
itself  and  carrying  on  with  itself  all 
the  divisions  of  the  shield. 

We  may  observe  the  evidence  of 
this  in  Homer,  as  compared  with  other 
poets. 


Under  the  name  of  Orphem  «e 
have  a  poem — the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  Orpheus  the  mioitrd 
describes  to  his  scholar  MuGsn  a 
renowned  voyage,  in  which  he  him- 
self bore  a  part,  and  the  narrative 
gees  straight  on,  like  the  voyage.  U 
IS  quite  easy,  if  we  don't  mind  the  map, 
to  leave  out  or  add  what  portions  wt 
please.  In  the  end,  however,  we  re- 
turn with  Orpheus  to  his  home. 

In  the  Iliad  all  is  difl^reoL  Noe 
years  of  the  Trojan  war  have  flovB 
away,  to  which  the  singer  makes  oiAf 
episodical  allusioi^s.  His  poem  izmo- 
duces  at  ^nce  at)  action ^  and  a  series 
of  actions  akmg  with  it,  more  or  iess 
firmly  linked  together  until  the  tenni- 
nation.  Even  after  that  tenmnation 
one  is  eager  to  learn  the  end  of  the 
hero,  which  has  in  several  places  been 
announced  to  us  as  approaching. 

As  the  Iliad  selects  the  greatrat  of 
the  Grecian  chiefs  before  Troy,  and 
the  weightiest  period  of  his  life,  so  Hie 
Odyssey  chooses  out  of  all  the  retim- 
ing heroes  the  craftiest,  who  has  ex- 
perienced most  and  can  narrate  heat 
Of  Agamemnon,  Menelaus,and  others^ 
we  hear  now  and  then,  and  what  we 
are  to  hear  is  inserted  epc^odicanj. 
But  around  Ultsses  the  garland  cf 
all  these  legends  of  the  "West  entwines 
itself;  and  so  nicely  is  it  adjusted,  so 
skilfully  woven,  that  it  is  by  no  means 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  this 
or  that  circumstance  is  tokl  by  the 
poet  or  the  wanderer,  by  Circe  or 
Teiresias— alt  is  dexterously  combined 
and  judiciously  ordered. 


7.— OF  THE  COXVKSXION  OF  THE  SOMGS  IK  BOMEB. 


.  The  combination  of  several  lajs  in 
the  Homeric  poems  was  accomplished 
very  easily,  very  loosely— that  is,  it 
was  accomplished  rhapfodically.  Let 
us  mark  what  belongs  to  this  topic. 

The  primitive  Greek  minstrel  (dotSds) 
sung  his  lays  straight  on.  The 
rhapsodist  combines  lays  (jpdirrtt  hotStiv^ 
ioiSAf),  Hence  comes  his  name.  This, 
together  with  recitation  (iirtJ<rp«<ri$), 
ishis  craft.  And  thus,  with  reference 
to  Homer,  all  is  said. 

For  example,  if  you  ask  where 
Homer* s  Iliad  endst  the  answer  is, 
where  you  please.  The  lays  may  be 
taken  independently.  Do  you  wish 
to  stop  where  the  anget  of  Achilles  is 
appeased  (since  the  Anger  of  Achilles 


alone  is  noticed  in  the  Ezordinm)? 
Very  well.  Others  may  still  desne 
to  see  Achilles — raginf  now  no  loneef 
against  Agamemnon,  nut  so  much  ue 
more  bitterly  against  Hector  and  tiis 
Trojans — in  his  revenge*  or  in  hb 
mourn  ins  for  Patroclus— and  tremble 
for  the  Trojan  leader.  The  textan 
of  the  lays  (pa^9i  hot6^)  proceeds  is ,- 
tney  desire.  So  it  is  with  other  lays. 
Would  you  not  read  the  nocturnal 
adventure  of  Diomede  and  Ulysses^ 
the  Doloniadt     Omit  it.     Does  t^ 

Eoem  seem  to  you  loo  much  protracleA 
y  the  games  at  the  grave  of  Patrodoi? 
liet  Patrcclus  rest  without  these  dm 
honors;  which  alone  can  soothe  the 
breast  of  his  fnend.    It  may  wall  baie 
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^n  the  case  that  this  or  that  rhap* 
wd^  was  left  out  by  one  or  the  other 
efaapsodistr  sioce  he  would  sing  now 
me  and  now  another  according  to  the 
}leasure  of  his  audience.  And  yet 
:he  erolutioD  of  M  these  lays  out  of 
)ne  plot^  10  one  spirit  and  one  tone.  Is 
lot  to  be  mistaken  or  denied. 

And  thus,  too,  in  the  Odyssey.  Is 
t  Ithaca  that  attracts  us  t  or  Mene« 
aus  1  or  the  court  of  Alcinous  ?  or 
he  bower  of  Circe  1  or  the  godlike 
iwineherdT  or  Polyphennisl  or  the 
ealrn  of  shadows  1  All  is  open  to 
lur  choice.  All  stands  isolated  be- 
bre  us.  But  yet  in  the  Odyssey,  as 
Q  a  collectioa  of  curiosities,  all  is 
beautifully  ordered  and  arranged. 

Do  you  ask,  why  is  the  enunciation 
if  the  Iliad  so  lax  and  slight  that  it 
an  scarcely  be  said  to  connprehend  the 
irgucnent  of  all  its  lays  1  The  answer 
3i  this  lax  enunciation  was  rhapsodi* 
al.  The  minstrel  stitched  and  strung 
Q  to  the  anger  of  Achilles  whatever 
roceeded  from  it,  whatever  could  be 
onveniently  attached  to  it ;  but  the 
Dger  of  Achilles  was,  and  continued 

>  be,  the  navel  («J/*^  iXoj,  umbilie^xs), 
lat  is  the  centre  of  union  for  all  his 
)ngs  and  legends.  The  Odyssey 
>peRTs  to  be  announced  more  accu- 
itely,  and  yet  the  enunciation  is  far 
om  comprising  the  whole  argument 
'  the  poem.  Even  of  the  chief  end 
!"  the  narrative— the  return  of  Ulysses 

I  Ithaca,  and  of  what  there  befel 
im— it  makes  hardly  any  mention. 
How  remote  are  we  from  the  spirit 
fthe  old  minstrel-times,  when  we 
ould  dispose  these  two  garlands  of 
Kiquitv,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 

>  lightly  and  brightlywoven,  accord- 
g  to  rules  fbund  out  by  a  later  taste 
r  a  kind  of  poetry  unknown  to 
omer— the  so-^mlled  Epopee  of  the 
odern  critics,  wherein  ihey  confound 
id  weigh,  by  a  single  set  qf  scales, 
drks  almost  wholly  heterogeneous— 
e  ifineid,  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
ante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Milton,  Klop- 


stock,  Wielandf  the  Henrrader  and 
Araucana !  Homer's  Iliad  and  Odys- 
sey  are  two  living  armies  (hat  ma- 
nceuvre  now  with  one  battalion,  now 
with  another,  but  still,  in  all  their 
movements,  well  marshalledr  wellr  dis- 
ciplined hosts. 

Apart   from  all  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances    under   which   coherent 
poems  (pa^ai  doiidv)  arosc*  let  us  only 
remember  ^aow  facile  and  liberal  the 
Greek   ta^te   was  in   all   that  they 
named   '-o^tbco^ton,-  (Wr«eci),  whether, 
in  art  o  r  m  science.     Look  at;  Iheilr 
works  i  ja  the  Ibfl^  style— tbeir  gfCaps 
—their    pictures,     in   those  no  one 
object.  croM^ds   upon  another  fpr  'iji^ 
sake    <rf  a  triangular  or  a  cjiaaiidali 
arrFii^Qpient.   The  figucesaro  peace- 
aDiyarr(%qgedbeaiifeeach.othen  The 
eye  of  thespectatoc.caa  enjoy  them. 
trRiiquiUy,ijoa. combine  them  merUaUv. 
^ey  ktiew  aothing  of  the  tapenng 
«rour   pi'.rspective.     Read   Homer^ 
*2es<^'Ption  of  the  shield  of  AchUles. 
Jtfead    Pausanias's    account  of   the 
Amycltean  andOIympic  thrones,  and 
every  passage  wherein  he  treats  of  the 
combination    of  noany  particulars  in 
oae  wholfe.      Peruse'  the  pictures  of 
Phrriostratus.     Every  where  you  .will 
rcnnark  just  such  a  free  and  loos^  co> 
Mrdinatitm   as>  in    the    Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.     Often  you  will  complain 
of  a  want  of  unity  according  to  our 
standard,  whereas  the  Gieeks»  of  all 
easterir  and' western. races,  have  most 
signalized   themselves    in.  true  unity 
and  beautiful  simplicity.    With  them, 
however,  this  simplicity  was  oo  life- 
less mechanism,  but  a  unity  and  siin« 
plicity  of  thought— a  sustained  and 
continuous  senti-iient.    In  their  Epic, 
Lyric   and    Dramatic   poems,   they 
kept   to    this   principle;   evca  their 
apophthegms,  their   dialogues^^  their 
epi^rrams,  aflfect  this  tranqiniLjuxta- 
pc»iiion  of  ideas.  What  ffood  the  He- 
roic schools  operated  in  this  respect— 
for  all  Greece  and  all  posterity--we 
will  now  brie^  indicate. 


8.— THE  VALUB  Ot  THX  SOMBBIO  S0«>0L,  AXD  IT»  MTOCT    ON  QREBCB, 


The  history  of  Grecian  art  demon- 
rates  the  value  and  the  operation  of 
liat  we  term  a  school.  A  monument 
antiquity  is  oi^en  of  middling  merit, 
id  yet  itB  idea  is  greatt  and  so  is  ita 
reel.  The  rule  of  Polyoletut  is  vU 
M0  In  iL    We  cannot  mAm  it  our 


attention.  The  idelity  of  the  Greelts. 
to  this  canon  kept  them  right.  They 
went  not  aalray  like  the  modern^  wlo 
allowed  th^msalves  every  kind  of  U. 
09iwe. 

Homert  by  the  character  of  hit 
niMraiqr,  AuimM  tke  tiya  I 
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School,  which  was  flourishing  down  to 
very  recent  days.  The  Greek  taste 
in  Art,  Poetry,  and  Science,  is  almost 
entirely  derived  from  Honrter  and  the 
Homerides. 

Itere  was  an  OrfkU:  taste  lon^ 
maintained  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Ini- 
tiated. We  have  late  specimens  of  it 
in  fragments  and  hvmns.  But  proba- 
bly none  of  us  would  wish  to  exchange 
the  Homeric  style  for  this,  and  to  see 
the  hitter  universally  predominate. 

Ill  Hesiod  we  have  oiber  specimens 
of  divers  very  ancient  Greek  modes 
of  thinking.  Who  woukl  barter  lor 
these  the  lucid  images,  the  serene  wis- 
dom, of  Homer  1 

Homer  altered  the  primitive  taste, 
inasmuch  as  he  drew  down  Leaven  to 
earth,  and,  while  he  lefl  the  monstrous, 
antiquated  fables  of  a  former  world  in 
their  own  place,  gave  to  all  hiy  own 
figures  an  air  of  pure  humanity.  Out 
of  the  mass  of  heroic  adventures  he 
selected  the  most  recent  of  those  that 
interested  all  Greece.  Of  heroes  he 
chose  the  flower — the  bravest  and  the 
craffkst.  Thus  he  fixed  in  his  poems 
the  seeds  of  a  great  and  spn^nding 
germination,  that  was  to  lixtend  over 
the  whole  circle  of  human  afiairs. 
Around  his  Achilles  clustered  Greece 
and  Troy,  with  a  thousand  destinies 


and  characters  of  men ;  tiiroogli  hii 
Ulysses  was  revealed  to  u^  a  efaart  of 
the  Western  World,  in  tbe  greatest 
diversity  of  aspects,  and  embtacing 
the  most  difierent  conditions  and  leU- 
tions  of  civil  and  domestic  life,anay- 
ed  in  the  noost  exquisite  order. 
Should  some  one  ask  nne,  Whatidid 
Homer  sing  all  thisi  Will  yen  ksve 
it  that  every  stroke  ef  CTcry  verse  is 
from  the  miehty  master?  I  can  eolv 
answer.  If  be  sang  them  not  himseU 
at  least  hewas  the  fathtrof  these  soogSL 
Wherever  there  is  an  epigenesis  tfait 
is,  a  living  growth  of  limbs  and 
strength  in  a  regular  form — there,  at 
the  universe  demonstrates,  must  there 
be  a  vital  principle,  a  genn  ot  nature 
or  of  art,  to  whose  increase  all  the 
elements  joy  ousljr  contribute.  Homer 
planted  such  a  principles, an  epic  germ. 
His  familyt  the  school  ot  tbe  Humer- 
ides,  cherished  and  brought  up  the 
tree :  on  all  sides,  beneath  tbe  bi«a& 
of  minstrelsy,  its  shoots  qpread  out 
in  spite  of  wind  and  storm — amid  tbe 
crowd  of  bands  that  labored  at  it^ 
grafled  it— pruned  it — and  lopped  It 
— it  reached  the  form  and  stature 
wherein  it  now  towers  before  us,  aai 
will  continue  to  stand  as  longi 
tal  cultivation  shall  endure. 


9, — OF  THX    HOMSXIC  CtSCLE  OF  IDEAS. 


That  there  was,  in  the  school  of  the 
Homerides,  an  attempt  to  create  a 
Cffcte — that  is,  a  sort  of  encyclopsedia 
of  all  that  was  worth  knowing,  in 
things  divine  and  human — within  the 
horizon  of  the  then  existing  times, 
will  l>e  impressed  on  every  one  who 
forms  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  contain ;  still  more  if  he 
take  into  account  the  other  works  as 
ascri  bed  to  Homer.  The  Margiiei^  for 
example,  is  the  foremost  of  these.  As 
aftennrards  in  the  theatre  of  Athens, 


at  the  close  of  three  tragedies  of 
heroic  argument,  a  pieoe  ol  a  lighter 
character  was  exhibited,  so  it 
probable  that  the  Margites  wi 
tended  to  hold,  in  the  jocose  and  i 
vein,  the  same  place  which  was  ooco- 
pied  by  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  one 
m  the  princely  taste*  the  other  in  the 
civil  and  domestic  It  wna,  as  it  won; 
to  round  off  the  Epic  cycle.  FMe  hat 
grudged  us  the  possession  of  ttm 
much-to-be-regretted  prodtictioo,*  < 
ten  alluded  to  by  /  '      ' 


*  We  are  believers  in  tbe  genuineness  of  the  Margites.  For,  icrt,taheffcc4 
sal  evidence.  Yoa  have  Plato,  Aristotle,  Diua  Chrysostoin,  SDd  the  amber  of  thi 
Contest  between  Homer  sad  Hesiod,  the  two  former  beior  weighty  witnesses,  ia  is 
ftivor;  yon  have  ooly  Suidas  aod  Ea^tathins  against  it.  ^Next  look  at  the  iaterail 
vroofs.  Theaeby  do  meaas  iDilitate  abeoli^tjely  ai(ain»i  HoBaer's  pretensioss.  "  Dt 
Margites  coald  not  have  been  H*iiner*s,"  rav  8ome,  '*  bteamm  it  was,  accordiif  t» 
,  Aristotle,  partly  composed  ia  iumkie  metre."  Now,  we  reply  to  this  argoseat  in  iM«t 
ways:-«L  Arialoile^s  words  don't  imply  with  certaiDiy  that  tbe  B((argitea  had  saf 
.Iambic  liaes^ia  it  [Poet*  oap.  4  ]  9.  Sopposing  there  were  such  lines,  it  is  aot  i»- 
paesible  that  svea  Honor  composed  Iambic  verses,  for  Archdoekns,  the  reputed  m- 
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And  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  is  vels  of   nature,    survive,    when  the 

easily  perceived.  The  comic  in  human  laugkablet  according  to  the  taste  of 

manners  alters  more  rapidly  than  the  one  age,    vanishes  with    the  age  it 

subjects  of  an  Iliad  or  Odyssey  alter  :  amused,  and  has  no  chirms  for  later 

—gods  and    heroes,    countries    and  generations, 
islands,  realms  and  clans,  and  the  mar- 


ventor  of  that  measare,  may  have  been  Dothing  more  than  an  imprever ;  and  as  the 
ttle  of  this  poem,  thoogh  relating  to  the  present^  appears  to  have  been  thrown  into  the 
Mst  tense  by  its  aathor,  a  mixture  of  meiies  might  Muit  iis  character— the  heroic 
hexameter  being,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  the  pasl^  while  the  brisker  sounds  of  (he 
Iambic  trimeter  wosld  harmonize  with  the  Diisinestt  and  bustle  of  the  preseiU.  3.  The 
original  Margitee  mis^ht  have  been  wholly  in  hexameter  [as  aH  the  extant  verges  are]: 
but'Pigre2>  [B.  C.  350],  to  whom  Saidas  ascribes  lis  authorship,  may  have  interpolatea 
Iambic  lines,  exactly  as  be  introduced  elegiac  verses  of  his  own  into  the  Iliad.  More- 
over,Payae  Kaighis,  argum?nt,derivedfrom  what  he  caiU  the  non-Homeric  argomcm 
of  HviffTaro  in  the  fourth  existing  line,  is  null  and  void,  since  iwUraMi  is  iiot^  as  he 
supposes,  a  compound  verb.  Again,  Mr.  Coleridge's  remark,  that "  Homer's  time  vas 
too  early  lor  pare  satire/'  is  uoptiiiosophical  and  contrary  to  fact.  Satire,  in  one  shape 
or  nnoiher,  is  an  earlynaiural  prodaciioa— as  early,  according  to  Dryden,  as  the  gar- 
den of  Blen;  and  Homer  uttdout>tedly  had  a  turn  b3ih  for  satire  and  for  broad 
humor,  saeh  as  the  Marlfttes  mii>t  have  displayed,  as  his  picture  of  Th^rsitesl^.  name, 
hj  the  way,  analogical  to  that  of  MirgiiesJ  is  sufficient  to  show.  This  is  oue  of  the 
points  ot  similaiiiy  between  Homer,  in  the  dawn  ot  the  Qreek  literature,  and  Chaucer 
m  the  dawn  of  the  Ent^lish. 

A  word  as  to  the  quality  and  remains  of  this  remarkable  production.  The  name 
Ma^inii  [Ctom  itieY°i]  ^^^^  i^  <^^"  Story.  The  poem  must  have  described  the  cha- 
racter ai.d  adventuiesot  a  half-Datural--ODe  who,  like  many  persons  in  that  condition, 
was  not  without  a  certain  smaUeriog  of  knowledge,  and  perhaps  a  sort  of  self-suffi- 
ciency, which  repeated  discomfitures  and  disgraces  could  not  cure.  It  must  have 
been,  then,  a  strongly  charged,  ludicrous  picture  of  a  doltish,  awkward,  belpless  animal, 
takan  from  aUual  not  keroie  life,  thrown  pi obab  y  amidst  a  variety  of  trying?  circum- 
stances  at  home  and  abroad — as  Ulysses  wa^ — and  c  fiering  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
inir^naity,  experienopt  and  success  of  that  favorite  hero  of  Homer's.  And  thus,  in 
two  ways,  the  Margites  was  the  precursor  of  the  old  Qreek  Comedy — as  presenting  a 
view  ot  thi  ridiculous^^ud  &*»  standing  in  the  relation  oC parody  to  grave  heroic  verse. 
Twfnios  calls  it  Homer's  Dunciad     But  this  Dunciad  had  only  ons  hero. 

The  remains  amount  to  only  four  lines  of  aciuil  verse,  preserved  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 

the  Scholiast  on  the  Birds  of  Arisiophines,  and  Clemens  Alexaodrinus.    But  Siiidas 

and  Bustatbius  supply  sundry  other  ^aniculars,  which,  though  not  in  metre,  we  mav 

eombiae  in  a  metrieai  shape,  with  our  version  of  the  four  lines  above  mentioned. 

«  T^us: 

fApvcd^v  OtpAwuv  m)  lKii0SX99*XirdX\uvoSf  jr.  r.  X. 

Squire  of  the  Nine  and  Archer-King, 
The  great  Margites  deedt:  I  sin^ ; 
The  spade  to  wie.d,  the  plough  to  guide, 
Our  hero  had  the  gods  denied ; 
Blest  in  no  earthly  art  with  skill. 
But  still  aUempting— failing  siiU— 
All  things  he  knew— and  all  things  ill! 
With  fingers  five  to  help  his  brain, 
Five  units  could  he  count—and  then- 
Five  units  counted  o'er  acain : 
A  husband  he— beyond  the  door 
Dared  not  to  tread  the  bridal  floor ; 
A  son— but  scarce  so  wise.  I  trow. 
As  sons  who  their  own  fathers  kn^w, 
For  many  a  earious  doubt  had  he 
On  matters  of  paternity  I 

The  story  given  by  Eastatbias  [in  Odys.  K.  p.  1669]  is  too  coarse  to  add.  It 
KOBH  lo  US  to  have  been  the  source  of  oile  of  the  filthiest,  bat  eeruinly  one  of  the 
«MMt  humorous  stories  in  JMctou,  TjuHmuj^tu 
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But  although  a  principal  segment  of 
^whai  belonged  to  Homer's  Cycle  of 
Knowledge  has  thus  perished,  we 
Deed  only  consider  with  attention  the 
niad  nndOdyssey—even  in  those  parts 
which  seem  to  us  the  most  superflu- 
ous— in  order  to  remove  all  doubt 
that  such  a  cycle  existed.  Peruse, 
with  this  view,  the  catalogue  of  Greek 
ships,  provinces,  and  familien — the 
pictures  on  the  shield  of  Achilles — 
the  whole  contents  of  the  Odyssey  i— 
follow  out  both  poems  in  their  similes, 
characters,  manners,  situations,  and 
modes  of  government,  eastern  and 
western ;  then  make  out,  partly  by 
conjecture,  the  substance  of  other 
poems  of  the  most  famous  later  au- 
thors, who  added  to  Homer,  each 
according  to  his  strength,  what  seem- 
ed to  them  deficient  in  his  works,  and 
inethinks,  yo\x  will  find  it  certain,  that 
in  this  series  of  minstrelsies,  n  sort  of 
encyclopeedia,  or  outline  of  know- 
ledge, adupted  to  the  existing  ^here 
of  human  attainments,  was  the  govern- 
ing aim.  Poetry,  and  that  too  iu  the 
ESpic  form,  was  then  the  only  method 
or  instruction.  Hence,  to  this  form 
was  every  thing  reduc4;d  that  men 
knew,  or  thought  worth  knowing. 
Had  we  the  whole  Cycliun  poets  of 
Greece,  of  whom  we  l^ve  not  one, 
we  mij^ht  determine  the  style  wherein, 
both  by  Homer's .  school  and  other 
parties,  thi5»  reduction  was  achieved. 
As  it  is,  we  have  only  a  few,  but  very 
precious  pieces  and  fragments,  under 
the  name  of  Homer,  or  belonging  to 
his  school,  to  help  us  in  this  inquiry. 
Under  the  name  of  Homer  we  posse^ 
for  instance,  a  BatiU  of  Fro^s  and 
Mice,  Whoever  may  have  written  it, 
it  reminds  one  not  only  of  many  jests 
and  pleasantries  (vmiypia)  imputed  to 
the  gcKxi  old  master,  but  also  of  the 
whole  manner  in  which  he  treats  gods 
and  men.  Its  style  is  liRht  and  gay. 
It  made  an  admirable  third,  in  the 
Homeric  school,  to  the  Ilitid  and 
Odyssey.  It  unfolded  a  view  of  thines, 
not  less  in  Homer's  taste  than  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  themselves.  There 
were  many  imitations  of  it  in  the 
Homeric  manner,  such  as  ike  BiUtU 
efthe  Spiders^  ike  BaUle  of  the  Cranee^ 
ike  Cicadas^  ike  Goat;  and  it  is  to  be 
iMiped  that  no  age  will  be  without 


some  effort  of  the  kind.  Every  wheie; 
in  both  the  genuine  poenas  of  Homer, 
we  may  mark  a  vein  of  quiet  good 
sense,  and  of  unembarrassed  OKdial 
enjoyment,  such  as  we  find  ia  bo 
other  poet.  This  joyousness  of  spirit 
seems  to  have  been  the  heritage  bs- 
queathed  by  the  Father  of  the  Hon. 
erides  to  bis  children.  Froni  Horner^ 
poetry,  and  Homer's  manner  of  ihiok- 
mg,  the  sound  understand  ine  aad 
cheerful  temperament  of  the  Greeks 
at  first  proceeded,  and  contmued  to 
derive  a  perpetual  renewal. 

The  Homeric  hymns  are  fresh  wit- 
nesses to  this  truth.  What  an  absurd 
question  it  is  to  ask  whether  these  be 
Homer's  T  Perhaps  not  one  of  them  :— 
but  '.hey  all  originate  from  him,  inaa- 
much  as  they  are  all  in  his  vein  of 
thought.  Give  us  instead  of  thesa 
thirty. two  or  thirty-four  hymns  of  tbe 
Homerides,  which  were  clearly  of  dw 
nature  of  preambles,  as  many  again 
of  the  same  school — (the  schon  of 
Orpheus  has  eighty-six) — and  wa 
should  have,  in  this  province  likewiset 
a  poetical  cycle,  far  nnorc  beautiful 
and  far  more  efficacious,  than  tbi^  of 
the  Orphic  songs. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things^ 
that  not  all — not  even  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Homeric  School— should 
nourish  in  eternal  bloom.  Haplj 
there  were  too. many  of  them.  Hapl/* 
the  overpowering  splendor  of  tiM 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  suppressed  the  resL 
The  others  sank  into  oblivion,  as  the 
works  of  the  ulder  and  ruder  b^rda 
had  sunk  before.  The  tablet  of  hu- 
man memory  is  narrow.  Time  aiti 
before  it,  everlastingly  busied  with 
inscribing,  nltering,  and  erasing.  It 
is  only  the  most  nrecioua,  the  mosl 
excellent  things,  tnat  tablet  will  ra» 
tain.  Thanks  to  it,  that  it  has  me* 
sf^rved  for  us  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys* 
sey  !  We  may  be  content  that,  toge- 
ther with  these,  we  have  also  some 
hymns  of  the  same  school,  and  a  Urn 
remains  of  Heskxi  and  Orphous;  of 
the  Ia8tu[>erhap8,  only  the  echo  of  an 
echo.  TbuB,  we  are  enabled  to  aam* 
pare,  and,  by  comparison,  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  sound  taste,  for  all  geneia- 
tlons,  was  founded  by  Hombb. 
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10.-*OF  THE  8BBVICI£8  DONE  TO  HOMBB  BY  LTCtTB6TTS«  SOLONf  AMD  TBI 
FISISTBATJDS. 


Without  doubt,  we  are  deeply  in 
debt  to  Lycurgus  and  SoIod,  the  two 
greatest  lawgivers  of  Greece,  for  con- 
tributing to  preserve  Homer  for  us. 
They  did  it,  however,  not  for  our 
sakes ;  their  own  disposition,  and  the 
drift  of  their  legislation,  demanded 
such  an  act.  No  prince  nor  sage  of 
Greece  would  wilfully  be  a  barbarian. 
Still  less  did  they  believe  that  a  bar- 
barous i^eople  could  be  governed 
more  easily  than  a  civilized  one.  The 
renown  or  the  Greeks  grew  out  of  a 
cultivated  soil.  To  distmguish  them- 
selves from  the  barbarians  was  their 
ambition,  and  became  their  fame. 

In  the  same  way,  it  redounds  to  the 
honor  of  Pisistratus  and  Uipparchus, 
that,treadinfif4n  Solon's  footsteps,  they 
associated  the  Homeric  poetry  with 
the  Panathenaic  festival.  Let  us  dis- 
tingnish,  within  their  proper  limits, 
the  several  services  rendered  by  these 
difierent  great  men  to  Homer. 

Lycur^us  brought  hispoems  out  of 
Asia  to  his  own  city.  We  know  not 
how  he  brought  them — in  manuscript, 
or  the  mouths  of  living  reciters.*  Tne 
Homeric  style,  however,  never  flou- 
rished at  Lacedsemon. 

Three  centuries  later,  Solon  brought 
the  poems  to  Athens,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  sung  ferto/im— one  singer 
alter  another  {i^  ivoffoxns  pmiMokiaeat,) 
Had  there  been  no  previous  order 
(o^rtfririf)  in  the  Homcrio  poetry,  So- 
lon, whom  we  know  well  from  his  own 
oompoeitions,  would  scarcelyhaye  been 
the  man  to  give  it.  Bielieve  not, 
therefore,  that  he  arranged  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey.  All  he  did  was  to  lay 
down  the  line  of  succession,  in  which 
the  different  Rhapsodies  (as  many  as 
were  then  numbered)  should  follow 


each  other,  when  publicly  delivered — 
and  to  keep  the  singers  to  it.  The  ser- 
vice done  byhim  to  Homerwas  f>o/t<icai. 
So  also  was  the  service  done  by 
Pisistratus  and  Hipparchus.  I  mucn 
doubt  whether  these  individuals,  meri- 
torious as  they  were  in  other  respects, 
could  claim  any  poetical  desert  with 
regard  to  Homer,  or  could  have  iiitro*  ^ 
duced  into  his  works  what  was  not 
already  there.  They  enacted,  they 
ordained  as  princes.  Even  had  they 
convened  all  the  literary  men  of  their 
day  as  .a  Board  of  Control,  yet  their 
own  poems  inform  us  how  iar  Simo- 
nide£^  Anacreon,  Onomacritus,  and 
others,  could  by  any  possibility  Have 
gone.  At  their  epoch  the  spirit  that 
produced  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  had 
long  vanished .  Nothing  material  could 
they  have  added  to  such  creations; 
but  what  already  existed  they  could 
review,  revise,  reduce,  and  regulate 

How  little  men  cared  for  this  edi- 
tioni  the  history  of  Homeric  interpret 
tation  in  after  times  makes  evident 
Meanwhile,  there  remains  for  the  great 
names  of  Solon,  Pisistratus,  and  Hip- 
parchus, the  immortal  glory  of  having 
preserved  forever  the  poetry  of  Ho- 
mer, as  it  presented  itself  to  them. 
They  threw  around  it,  as  it  were,  tbe^ 
veil  of  Minerva.  Thenceforward  that 
poetry  was  not  only  recited,  every  ftve 
years,  at  the  P&nathensea ;  but  more- 
over, at  Athens,  the  mother  of  litera- 
ture, it  passed  as  manu$cript  into  Uie 
hands  ofoards,  sophists,  orators,  states- 
men, and  philosophers.  It  became  a 
classic  of  the  schools ;  and  still  more 
a  classic  with  all  educated  perspni^ 
who  practised  the  recitation  df  poetry 
or  prose. 


11.— CONCLUSION. 


If  I  mistake  not.  Homer's  good  for- 
tune hin{]^ed  upon  three  things,  all  be- 
loDfi^ng  to  the  province  of  Time.  We 
will  recall  them  to  our  minds  by  three 
words — Epos^  Song,  Rhapsody. 

The  £po8  was  a  living  word — the 
voice  of  a  former  toorld.  It  brought 
up,  from  the  depths  of  a  grey  anti- 
quity »forms  and  legends  which,  wafted 


on  the  wings  of  Time,  seemed  ever- 
more  to  wax  greater  and'  more  grand. 
What  Virgil  sings  of  Fame, — 

"Mobilitate     viget,    virflsqae    acqnirit 

eundo ; 
Parva  mem  piimo;  mox  sese  adtoUit  in 

auras, 
iDgreditnrqoe  solo  et  caput  inter  nahila 

coDdil ; 


•  Most  probably  ia  manoscript ;  for  writing  was  commonly  practised  in  the  time  of 
Lifdirgas,  (B.  C.  817,)  as  we  gather  from  his  f^rpa  against  wriUen  laws.— TaiiisLAToa. 
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—holds  yet  more  true  of  that  godlike 
Toice  U^f,  im)  which,  like  the  ac- 
oeots  or  a  teacher  or  a  prophet,  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Past,  and  prolonged 
its  sound  into  the  Future.  The  Muse 
of  Memory  vouchsafed  it  to  her  min- 
strel that  he  should  make  this  voice 
his  own,  ennoble  its  burden,  aad 
breathe  it  out  to  men  in  strains  more 
con^nial  to  their  nature.  Would 
Achilles  or  Ulysses  reoognise  them- 
selves  in  Homer's  verse  1  Hardly. 
•  Upon  the  wings  of  tinoe,  through  the 
afflatus  of  the  living  Word,  their 
shapes  are  grown  so  great — heroic — 
divine — that  thej  are  different  beings 
here  from  what  they  were  in  their 
mortal  existence. 

The  Epos  belongs  to  the  world's 
childhood.  At  that  happy  period  the 
credulous  ear  takes  in  tne  voice  of  a 
foregoing  epoch,  and  the  soul  gladly 
dreams  of  wondrous  forms,  excelling 
in  majesty  and  beauty.  That  which 
the  eye  would. look  on  with  critical 
sobriety,  is  exalted,  through  a  kind  of 
drunken  inspiration,  by  the  tongue — 
vocal  from  age  to  age ;  and  thus  Ho- 
mer hit  the  riffht  point  of  time— the 
Messenger  of  former  yearn,  yet  wise 
in  his  own  generation.  His  pictures, 
well-disposed  and  easily  compre- 
hended, bri|[ht  and  joyous,  were 
made  to  fascinate  posterity  by  their 
dignity  and  grace.  His  soo^,  a  deep 
and  smele  stream,  bore  in  its  bosom 
all  the  knowledge  that  was  not  jeX 
dispersed  amid  the  meandering  varie- 
ties of  the  lyric  and  the  dranuitic 
rouse.  Ode  and  drama,  Eloquence 
and  Philosophy,  in  him  still  oloom 
upon  one  stock.  It  was  the  work  of 
later  times  to  plant  them  asunder ;  for, 
out  of  Homer's  art,  which  collected 
and  arrangjed  the  Muse's  dictates— 
out  of  this  simple  piece  of  art,  wherein 
muUilude  U  reduced^  by  the  easiest 
process,  to  unity,  there  arose,  in  the 
lapse  of  years,  eveiy  other  species  of 
art  and  poetrjr,  which  always  aim  at 
Mniiff  in  mtikuttd$  that  is  at  an  oc^ 
iUmy  a  complication  of  plot,  a  progress, 
and  a  «o<t</um.  Only  observe  that  he 
entwined  this  wreath  of  S'ing  with  a 
light  and  almost  imperceptible  hand ; 
it  viras  Timt  that  raised  up  for  the 
ancient  Prophet  a  family,  to  tighten 
the  band  drst  woven  by  him.  Fair 
lomm,  parent  of  arts,  gave  Homer 
birth;  the  Qrecian  IsleSf  stretching 


towards  the  west,  cheriabed  his  am- 
strelsy;  Athens  received  it,  mookkid 
it  into  the  drama,  and  many  a  stepe 
besides,  and  discoursed  of  its  merits ; 
finally,  at  Alexandria,  after  an  infinity 
of  doubts  and  questions,  covered  ofer 
with  obelisks  and  asterisks,  it  achiefei 
the  outward  form  in  which  Time  his 
transmitted  it  to  us. 

At  Rome  I  saw  that  fiimous  mont- 
ment,  the  Apotksosis  of  Homer.  Jim- 
ter,  Apollo,  Mnemo63rDe,  and  tte 
Muses,  are  ranged  pyramidicaOy 
above  him  on  the  higher  regioos  of 
the  rock.  There  he  sits  like  a  Deity ; 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  kneel  beside 
his  chair,  and  appear  to  support  il- 
Winged  Time  and  the  inhahift^ 
Earth  Uut^^t^n)  are  crowning  bis 
head.  Before  him  stands  an  altar,  at 
which  Mythology  is  serving  in  the 
shape  of  a  yout£  and  History  is  burn- 
ing incense.  Poe^«  Tragedy,  and 
Comedy  are  chanting  the  sacrificial 
hymn.  Nature,  under  the  guise  of 
an  infant,  manly  Virtue,  Memoiy, 
Truth,  and  Wisdom,  take  their  statioB 
around.  Then  did  I  rementb^  afl 
the  happiness  of  this  renowned  ft- 
vorite  of  Time.  He  stood  on  his 
own  ground.  From  his  predeoessofs 
he  received  an  ample  treasure  of 
things,  which  he  knew  how  to  ennoble 
by  taste— the  genuine  taste  of  a  true- 
born  human  heart  —  and  thus  ke 
founded  an  imdying  sciiool  of  thoae 
who  were  to  labor  for  his  honor. 
Poots  sang  on  after  the  model  be  bad 

given  them.  Legislators  imported 
is  verse.  iBschVlus  fed  upon  Ihs 
crumbs  from  his  table.  Bards  of  ev^ 
class  and  grade  drew  from  his  ten- 
tain.  The  first  historian  moiiMad 
himself  on  his  example.  Art  i 
to  rival  him.  He  beotowed  on  1 
a  Jove  and  a  Minerva.  The  ^ 
phers  spoke  about  him — the' 
spoke  out  of  him — until  at  last  theia 
spread  over  the  nations  a  literatore 
and  a  mental  cultivation,  whereof  be 
was  the  great  originator.  His  limg 
word  was  transformed  at  Athens,  the 
shrine  of  Ballas,  into  eternal  charac- 
ters; and  still,  from  the  CecropisB 
Heights,  it  thrills  the  souls  of  men. 
He  has  fettered  the  fiight  of  Tub. 
Willingly  did  the  hoary  g^  submit 
to  be  bound  with  that  chain  of  flowers, 
and  wreathed  his  conqueror  in  retura 
with  a  diadem  of  everlasting  glory. 
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All  memoirs  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution have,  to  us,  an  inexpressible  in- 
terest. The  rapidity,  force,  and  vast- 
ness  of  its  machinery  fill  the  mind 
with  a  sense  of  power  unexampled  in 
the  tardy  and  simple  contrivances  of 
earlier  overthrow. .  Evil  as  it  was,  it 
had  a  daring  grasp,  a  remorseless  vio- 
lence, and  an  untameable  fury,  that 
transport  us  at  once  out  of  the  ancient 
courses  of  human  guilt,  and  bring 
the  mind  within  view  of  shapes  and 
thoughts  that  seem  the  denizens  of  a 
darker  world.  If  the  imagination  of 
sonie  great  master  of  the  pencil  or  the 
pen  were  to  be  tasked  to  bring  the 
spirits  that  **  minister  to  human  mis- 
chief "  before  the  eye,  and  if  that  mas- 
ter were  Raphael,  or  Shakspeare  him- 
self, we  scarcely  know  where  he  could 
iind  more  living  resemblance  of  the 
demon  than  in  the  Robespierres  and 
Dantons,  the  Barreres  and  the  Napo- 
leons ;  in  the  chill  countenances  and 
fiery  hearts,  the  calm  and  calculating 
malignity  and  the  rabid  thirst  of  blood; 
the  haughty  contempt  of  human  a^o- 
nies,  and  the  godless  and  defying 
arrogance  with  which  they  went  forth 
on  their  way  to  delusive  and  unsub- 
stantial powers  trampling  on  altars  and 
thrones. 

The  high  approbation  with  which 
the  public  havereceived  the  preceding 
volumes  of  Mr.  Alison's  History  of 


the  French  Revolution,  relieves  us  at 
once  from  all  appearance  of  partiality, 
and  from  all  necessity  for  panegyric. 
No  work  could  have  made  such  pro- 
gress in  national  opinion  without  sub- 
stantial qualities.  Its  vigor  of  re- 
search and  its  manliness  of  principle, 
its  accurate  knowledge  and  its  anima- 
tion of  style,  have  been  the  grounds 
of  its  remarkable  public  favor,  as  they 
are  the  guarantees  for  its  permanent 
popularity.  The  present  volume,  the 
sixth  ofthe  series,  advances  in  interest. 
The  importance  of  its  transactions 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
the  two  years  which  this  volume  com- 
prehends, actually  formed  the  pivotoH 
which  all  the  mighty  events  since 
their  dates  have  turned;  that  they 
exhibited  at  once  the  midnight  and  the 
dawn  of  European  liberty,  the  most 
boundless  triumph  of  the  universal 
oppressor,  and  the  commencement  of 
assured  deliverance;  the  lay ing  of  the 
heaviest  fetter  on  the  neck  of  mankind, 
and  the  striking  of  that  first  great  blow 
by  which  the  civilized  world  was  to  be 
redeemed.  The  battles  of  Austerlitz 
in  1805,  and  of  Jena  in  1806,  had  de^ 
stroyed  the  resistance  of  central  Eu- 
rope.  The  military  reputation  of 
Austria  had  been  broken  on  the  field, 
but  a  more  con^iign  calamity  had  fallen 
on  Prussia.  Her  military  existence 
had  been  extinguished.    In  the  history 
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of  national  oTerthrow,  there  nerer  had 
been  until  that  day  so  disastrous,  des- 

gerate,  and  crushing  a  result  of  a  single 
attle.  It  was  yet  to  have  but  one 
rival*  that  illustrious  encounter  in 
which  the  author  of  the  ruin  o(  Prus- 
sia was  to  be  buried  in  Ihe  ruins  of  his 
tjrrannical  and  infidel  empire  by  the 

g^niu3  of  Wellington  and  the  hand  of 
ogland.  Prussia  was  destroyed  in 
all  the  attributes  that  form  a  civilized 
power.  Her  brilliant  army  was  scat- 
tered in  a  day  like  a  mist  before  a 
whirlwind.  All  her  ereat  fortresses 
fell  at  a  sumnoons,  all  her  provinces 
were  overrun,  all  her  revenues  confis- 
cated, all  her  laws  abolished ; — ^yester- 
day she  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
to-day  she  was  a  vassal  province ;  yes- 
terday she  was  a  great  European  pow- 
er, taking  on  herself  the  restoration  of 
Europe,  and  anticipating  the  trium- 
phant struggle  of  its  enemy — ^to-day 
she  was  prostrate,  a  prisoner,  and  a 
slave,  with  her  armor  newn  from  her, 
her  strength  dismembered,  and  her 
hopes  in  the  grave  of  her  gallant  sol- 
diery; yesterday  she  was  Prussia, 
to-day  she  was  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  calamities  in  Austria 
and  Prussia,  without  looking  to  some 
higher  source  than  the  fortunes  of 
war.  Among  the  many  merits  of  Mr. 
Alison's  history,  we  regard  it  as  the 
most  original  and  the  most  important, 
that  he  writes  with  the  feelings  of  a 
Christian.  No  historian  has  ever  been 
more  free  from  the  mawkishness  of 
sentiment  or  the  sanctimony  of  phrase, 
which  have  been  so  unfortunately  af. 
fected  by  writers  calling  themselves 
Christ  mn,  taking  a  learned  yet  un- 
labored view  of  the  mere  human 
motives.  He  investigates  with  pious 
yet  manly  dignity  the  sources  of 
events  in  those  lotlier  councils  from 
which  all  things  come,  to  which  the 
Christian  alone  can  look,  and  to  which 
the  Christian  alone  can  pay  the  rever- 
ence due.  Those  feelings  predomi- 
nate throughout  the  entire  of  these 
volumes.  The  French  Revolution  it- 
self was  but  a  great  development  of 
Providential  design,  and  no  historian 
could  do  justice  to  it  except  the  man 
whoacknowledged  a  Providence asthe 
supreme  arbiter  of  human  things.  |<}o- 
in^  at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  Mr. 
,\lison's  impressions  on  those  subjects, 
we  cannot  look  back  upon  the  French 
triumphs   in    Austria,  Prussia,  and 
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Russia  but  in  the  sense  oil 
agencies  of  a  vast  plan  of  retributife 
justice,  and  we  think  that  we  can  dis- 
cover even  in  the  more  minute  featares 
of  the  vengeance,  something  propor- 
tionate to  the  peculiar  ofiences  of  the 
sufferers.  In  the  history  of  the  Coa- 
tinent,  no  act  of  kingly  treachery; 
fraud,  and  blood  had  ever  rivalled  die 
partition  of  Poland.  It  combined  at 
once  the  characters  of  all  that  we  hatt 
and  despise ;  it  had  the  meanness  of 
political  swindling, the  fury  of  natioDal 
rapine,  and  the  atrocity  of  mililarj 
massacre.  The  great  ofifeoder  was 
Prussia — ^Austria  and  Russia  were 
only  the  accomplices.  The  perfid  j, 
sobtlety,  and  merciless  appette  lor 
possession  which  characterised  the 
conduct  of  Frederic  II.,  made  him  tke 
tempter,  and  would  have  been  not  on- 
worthy  of  the  original  tempter  of  man- 
kind. The  conspirator  kingdooos  en- 
tered with  fatal  readiness  into  the 
temi)tation,  and  were  deeply  puni^ied, 
but  it  was  upon  the  serpent  that  the 
curse  fell.  Prussia  had  long  owed  a 
desperate  compensation  to  Europe. 
Frederic,  infidel  himself,  had  been  the 

grest  patron  of  European  infidelity. 
[is  encouragement  of  the  Frendi 
sciolists  had  made  infidelity  fashion- 
able amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Continent.  Philosophy  and  religion 
were  declared  to  oe  ooe^  and  the 
Atheism  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  poisoned  cup  prepared  by  the  handa 
of  the  Prussian  king.  In  due  season. 
justice  was  done,  and  France,  mad- 
dened into  preternatural  strength  by 
the  draught,  revenged  her  frenzy  upon 
his  kingdom. 

'  Thus,  while  Austria  was  humbled 
by  the  defeat  of  her  armies  and  the 
capture  of  Vienna,  and  Russia  ww 
assailed  on  her  own  frontier,  and 
compelled  to  purchase  yictory  by  the 
sacnfice  of  her  ancient  capital,  nei- 
ther power  was  utterly  prostrated. 
Both  bled  from  countless  wounds; 
but  their  blood  was  that  of  gallant 
warriors,  shed  in  desperate  encoun- 
ter, and,  even  in  the  nooment  of  da> 
feat,  retaining  vigor  for  future  vic- 
tory. But  the  wounds  of  Pmssk 
were  all  but  mortal ;  the  sword  was 
exchanged  only  for  the  lash,  and  At 
was  compelled  not  so  much  to  fblkw 
the  conq^ueror  as  a  captive,  as  to  drag 
his  chanot  in  the  harness  of  a  slave. 
Her  restoration  after  so  total  a  ^1 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
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n  the  annals  of  fallen  nations.  This 
ras  the  punishment  for  the  guilty  par- 
ition  of  Poland. 

It  is  equally  remarkable  that  trea- 
chery to  Poland  seems  to  have  been 
imong  the  immediate  sources  of  the 
all  of  Napoleon.  He  unquestionably 
sxcited  them  into  a  resistance  which 
eft  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters, 
nrasted  a  vast  quantity  of  the  national 
t>lood,  and  finally  abandoned  them 
0  utter  hopelessness  of  national  in- 
iependence.  What  renders  all  this 
(till  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this 
rast  machinery  of  retribution  was  set 
D  motion  to  avenge  the  ruin  of  a  peo- 
)le  who  had  long  t)een  the  most  failea 
)f  Europe — ^powerless  at  home,  inef- 
fectual abroad,  wasting  away  by  in- 
estine  feud,  and  apparently  preserved 
from  the  grave  only  by  the  contemp- 
;uous  negligence  of  Europe. 

Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
:hat  Providence  will  not  suflfer  its 
iiigfa  laws  to  be  insulted  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  most  insignificant  na- 
tion ;  and  that,  while  it  leaves  the 
shief  punishments  or  rewards  of  indi- 
dduals  to  another  state  of  existence, 
t  enforces  its  high  moral  on  kingdoms 
yy  the  promptitude  of  its  visitations  in 
his  world  V 

It  is  now  known  to  us,  that  the  fate 
if  Poland  long  exercised  Napoleon's 
nost  anxious  deliberation;  that  she 
)ffered  him  her  perpetual  alliance  as 
the  price  of  her  independence — ^her 
irmy,  her  whole  military  population, 
ill  the  resources  of  a  nation  of  sixteen 
millions  of  men,  against  Russia,  with 
whom  he  was  on  the  verge  of  war — 
against  Austria,  whom  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  down  at  the  risk  of 
war  —  and  against  Prussia,  whose 
crown  he  had  cast  under  his  feet,  and 
bad  determined  to  keep  there.  It  is 
eaually  known  that  Napoleon  waver- 
ed; that  he  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  force  of  Poland,  but  equally  anx- 
ious to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Austria. 
In  other  words,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined lo  gain  what  advantages  he 
could  from  both,  and  to  cheat  both  in 
return. 

Mr.  Alison  thinks  that  iiis  reasons 
for  refusing  independence  to  Poland 
were  solid.  With  all  deference  to  his 
judgment,  the  general  European  opi- 
nion seems  to  have  been  on  the  con- 
trary side.  It  was  unquestionably  the 
impression,  at  the  period  of  the  Mos- 
cow retreat,  that  if  Napoleon  had 
spent  the  year  1812  in  reorganizing 


Poland,  and  shaping  her  into  the 
form  of  a  great  European  kingdom, 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  tall  on 
Russia  with  a  force  altogether  irre- 
sistable.  In  1812,  what  could  he  fear 
from  Austria,  along  whose  frontier 
he  was  moving  with  an  army  thrice 
the  strength  of  that  which  had  con- 
quered her  but  six  years  before? 
Prom  Prussia,  what  could  he  fear? 
She  was  his  magazine,  his  treasury, 
his  barrack,  and  his  high-road.  The 
whole  force  of  Poland  was  ready  to 
take  arms  at  his  bidding,  and  to  take 
arms  with  a  more  ardent  enthusiasm, 
and  a  more  resolute  sincerity,  than 
an^  other  allies  that  the  world  could 
ofier.  He  might  have  thus  marched 
with  a  hundred  thousand  additional 
cavalry,  the  most  fitting  for  Russian 
warfare  of  any  in  Europe,  uniting  the 
wild  impetuosity  of  the  Tartar  with 
the  disciplined  steadiness  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  exerting  both  against  the 
enemy  with  a  fiery  recollection  of 
ancient  hostility  and  immediate 
wrongs.  If  there  were  difficulties 
connected  with  the  habitual  insubor- 
dination of  Poland,  what  man  on 
earth  was  fitter  to  deal  with  thoso 
difficulties  than  Napoleon— the  man 
who  had  reduced  the  turbulence  of 
the  German  sovereignties  into  impli- 
cit submission, — the  man  who,  by  a 
still  more  singular  efibrt  of  his  ge- 
nius, had  reduced  the  republicanism 
of  France  into  obedience,— combined 
the  explosive  materials  of  the  great 
rebellion  at  home  into  the  manage- 
able yet  resistless  material  of  power 
abroad,  and  seizing  the  fiery  spirits 
of  anarch V  in  their  full  vigor,  forced 
them  to  labor  at  the  erection  of  a 
throne,  which,  with  all  the  power, 
had  all  the  splendor  of  necromancy  1 
Even  the  delay  of  six  months  in  Po- 
land would  have  brought  him  into  a 
period  of  the  year  which  alone  was  fit 
for  warlike  operations  in  the  north — 
would  have  given  him  time  to  seiz» 
both  the  two  capitals  of  North  and 
South  Russia — and,  with  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg,  whether  in  his  hands 
or  in  ashes,  would  have  forced  Alex- 
ander to  sign  a  ruinous  peace,  or  hare 
driven  him  into  his  deserts,  never  i0 
reascend  the  Russian  throne,  or  have 
a  Russian  throne  to  reascend. 

And  these  opinions  are  not  now  sta- 
ted for  the  first  time ;  they  were  the 
universal  language  of  the  period ;  they 
were  the  language  of  his  own  camp, 
of  his  council  of  officers,  and  even  of 
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himself.  But  his  time  was  come.  If 
ever  a  spirit  of  delusion  was  commis- 
sioned tor  the  undoing  of  a  mighty 
criminal,  it  took  possession  in  that 
hour  of  the  heart  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. A  precipitaiion,  of  which  he 
afterwards  could  not  speak  without 
astonishment,  became  the  principle  of 
all  his  actions.  All  prudence  was 
cast  behind;  all  remonstrance  was 
unavailing ;  he  plunged  into  the  Rus- 
sian  campaign  on  the  verge  of  winter ; 
rushed  just  deep  enough  into  the 
country  to  be  incapable  of  resource  if 
fortune  failed,  threw  his  last  stake, 
and  from  that  instant  was  undone. 

Napoleon's  middle  course,  with  re- 
spect to  Poland,  was  the  more  re- 
markable from  its  being  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  his  supreme  maxim  of 
policy,  never  to  do  things  by  halves. 
He  determined  to  infkme  to  the  utmost 
point  of  indignation  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces which  belonged  to  Prussia,  to 
be  cautious  in  his  addresses  to  those 
which  belonged  to  Russia,  and  to  pass 
by  the  Austrian^share  of  the  partition 
in  silence.  The  result  was,  that  he 
finally  disgusted  the  whole  nation;  and 
the  people,sinking  at  once  from  enthu- 
siasm, through  the  whole  scale,  to  sus- 
picion, began  to  ask  whether  the  resto* 
ration  of  Poland  could  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  hand  which  had 
paralyzed  the  liberties  of  France  ? 

The  war  with  Russia  was  begun. 
Alexander,  till  now  an  auxiliary,  was 
become  a  principal ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe, 
the  grand  trial  was  to  be  made  bn- 
tween  the  strength  of  the  West  and 
the  North.  The  conflict  had  almost 
the  interest  of  a  great  dramatic  repre- 
sentation ;  the  dashing  intrepidity, 
fierce  enterprise,  and  splendid  discip- 
line of  the  armies  of  France,  wast  on 
one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  stem  forti- 
tude, iron  perseverance,  and  desperate 
determination  of  the  army  of  Russia. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides,  exhibited 
an  equal  and  an  extraordinary  con- 
trast. Napoleon,  the  verjr  genius  of 
war,  subtle,  profound,  rapid,  with  an 
instinctive  love  of  battle ;  magnificent 
in  his  conceptions,  merciless  in  their 
execution,  seeing  nothing  too  lodj  or 
too  deep  to  deter  him,  consumed  with 
a  passion  for  universal  empire,  and 
already  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
unrivalled  victories.  Alexander.brave, 
calm,  and  patriotic,  compensating  for 


his  inexperience  in  war  by  the  an* 
cerity  of  his  intentions ;  for  the  oar* 
rowness  of  his  military  resource^  bj 
the  vastness  of  his  territory ;  and  pos- 
sessing against  all  the  casualiti^of 
fortune  that  noblest  of  all  counge 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  rigbteom 
cause.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance of  the  neglect  which  often  es- 
feebles  the  highest  councils  of  mao, 
that  this  great  empire,  on  the  yeir 
point  of  the  most  desperate  of  aU 
struggles,  could  muster  but  seventy- 
five  thousand  men  to  meet  Napoleon, 
who,  at  the  distance  of  six  bundled 
miles  from  France,  with  all  Genpaoy 
to  keep  at  bay,  and  with  a  multitnde 
of  corps  employed  in  guarding  the 
communications  of  this  inunense  line, 
was  yet  able  to  brine  a  hundred  thou- 
sand veterans  to  the  Vistula. 

The  first  great  action  by  which  tte 
contending  forces  were  tried,  was  the 
battle  of  Pultusk.  Among  Mr.  Ali- 
son's qualities  for  an  historian,  one  of 
the  most  admirable  is  the  spirit  of  his 
military  descriptions.  Of  this  we  not 
give  a  slight  example. 

"The  position  of  PaUnsk  is  the  oo^ 
one  in  that  coonlry  where  the  groondB 
so  far  cleared  of  wood  as  to  ijcmit  of 
any  considerable  armies  combaun?  each 
other  in  a  proper  field  of  battle.  Anop« 
and  caliirated  plain  on  this  side  of  the 
river  Narew,  there  ilietches  oQt  to  the 
«outh  and  east  of  that  town,  which  lies  on 
the  banks  of  its  meandering  siretm-4 
succession  of  thickets  stfrrouDd  ihw  open 
space  in  all  directions,  eicepiinf  ihatoij. 
which  the  town  lies ;  and  on  the  inside  ol 
them  the  ground  rises  to  a  semiorciiiar 
ridge,  from  whence  it  gradually  8W!» 
down  towards  the  town  on  ooe  side,  aaa 
the  forest  on  the  other;  so  that  it  w im- 
possible, all  this  barrier  is  sarmonnted,  to 
get  a  glimpse  even  of  the  bnildin^ 
There,  the  Kassians  were  drawn  np » 
admirable  order  in  two  lines;  their  wn 
resting  on  the  town  of  PaliusK,  ««» 
ri^ht  on  the  wood  of  Mozfn,  «w? 
skirted  the  little  plain,  the  artiHerytt 
advance;  butacloudolCossacbswarBW 
in  front  of  the  array,  and  preTcniedeiiaff 
the  force  or  composition  of  the  eneay 
from  being  seen  by  the  French  as  tig 
advanced  to  the  auack.  Sackcn  hadtlj 
command  of  ihc^  leR;  Count  0»termii 
Tolstoy  of  the  right;  Barclay  deTdJ. 
with  twelve  battalions  and  ten  squadroi^ 
uccnpied  a  copscwood  in  from  oi  «* 
right;  Benningsen  was  siauoned  inv 
centre— names  destined  to  immortal  cmj^ 
brity  in  fhturc  wars,  and  which,  eren  ii 
this  distant  period,  the  historian  cui- 
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lardJy  enumerate  withoat  a  feeling  of  ez- 
iltatioa  and  the  thriilini?  interest  of  for- 
aer  days." 

la  this  campaigD,  we  are  not  to 
brget  that  it  was  fought  in  the  depth 
>f  winter — December,  1806 — that  too 
»f  a  northern  winter;  and,  if  any  con- 
seivable  addition  could  be  made  to 
he  severity  of  the  elements,  that  it 
iras  a  winter  in  Poland,  a  vast  north- 
irn  table-land  swept  by  the  wind 
Lirect  from  the  pole,  almost  wholly  a 
irilderness,  naked  of  human  habita- 
ion,  and  divided  between  marsh, 
mpraeticable  forest,  and  plains  as 
>arren  as  the  wilds  of  Scy thia ; — that 
t  was  to  these  hideous'  solitudes  that 
Napoleon  brought  thegav  and  glitter- 
ng  battalions  of  the  south*  to  struggle 
igainst  the  inclement  sky,  the  frozen 
rround,  and  the  Russian  steel.  Dearly 
lid  France  pay  for  her  triumphs,  but 
;uch  are  the  prices  which  ambition 
nust  pay  for  supremacy. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  Marshal 
[jannes,  at  the  head  of  Aveand-thirty 
housand  men,  advanced  to  the  attack. 
*  T4ie  woods  which  skirted  the  little 
>lain  occupied  by  the  Russian  light 
roops  in  front  of  their  position,  were 
breed  by  the  French  voltigeurs,  after 
in  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  batterv 
vhich  galled  their  advance,and  which 
jould  not  be  withdrawn,  carried  by  us- 
lault ;  but  no  sooner  had  Lannes,encou- 
•aged  by  this  success,  surmounted  the 
rrest  of  the  ridge,  and  advanced  into 
;he  open  plain,  than  the  cloud  of  Cos- 
sacks dispersed  to  the  right  and  left, 
ind  exposed  to  view  the  Russian  armv 
in  two  lines  in  admirable  order,  with 
&  hundred  and  twenty  guns  disposed 
edong  its  front.  Astonished,  but  not 
panic-struck,  by  so  formidable  an  op- 
position, Lannes  still  continued  to 
press  forward;  and  as  bis  divisions 
sticcessively  cleared  the  thickets  and 
advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they 
deployed  into  line.  This  operation, 
performed  under  the  fire  of  all  the 
Russian  cannon,  to  which  the  French 
had  as  yet  none  of  equal  number  to 
oppose,  was  executed  with  admirable 
discipline,  but  attended  with  a  very 
heavy  loss,  and  the  ground  was  al- 
ready strewed  with  dead  bodies,  when 
the  line  was  so  for  formed  as  to  enable 
a  general  charge  to  take  place.  It 
was  attended,  however,  with  very  little 
success ;  the  soil,  cut  up  br  the  pass- 
age of  so  manv  horses  and  carriages, 
was  in  many  puu^es  knee-deep  of  mud ; 


heavy  snow-showers  at  intervals  ob- 
scured  the  heavens  and  deprived  the 
French  gunners  of  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  Russian  batteries,  in 
position,  and  served  with  admirable 
skill,  alike  in  light  and  darkness,  sent 
their  fatal  storm  of  grape  and  round 
shot  through  the  ranks  of  the  assail- 
ants. Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
however,  the  French  advanced  with 
their  wonted  intrepidity  to  the  attack, 
and  gradually  the  arrival  of  their  suc- 
cessive batteries  rendered  the  fire  of 
cannon  on  the  opposite  sides  more 
equal.  Suchet,  who  commanded  the 
first  line.  Insensibly  gained  ground, 
especially  on  the  right,  where  the  di- 
vision of  Barclay  was  stationed ;  but 
Beuningsen,  seeing  the  danger,  rein- 
forced that  gallant  officer  with  fresh 
troops.  A  battalion  of  the  French  in- 
fantry was  broken  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Russian  horse,  and  the  rout  in 
that  quarter  became  so  serious  that 
Lannes  was  compelled  to  advance  in 
person  with  his  reserve  to  repair  the 
disorder.  By  these  efforts  the  forward 
movement  or  the  Russians  in  that  di- 
rection was  arrested,  and  their  victo- 
rious columns,  charged  in  fiapk  while 
disordered  by  the  rapidity  of  their  ad- 
vance, were  forced  to  give  ground,  an4 
resume  their  former  position  in  front 
ofPuUusk." 

The  great  battle  of  the  campaign 
was  now  approaching,  the  battle  of 
Prussich-Eylau. 

**  By  daybreak  the  French  army,  head- 
ed by  Marat,  with  his  namerous  and  ter- 
rible dragoons,  were  in  motion  to  parsae 
the  enemy;  and  as  the  Russians  had  beea 
mach  retarded  daring  the  night  by  the 
passage  of  so  many  pieces  of  cannon  and 
waggons  throagh  tne  narrow  streets  of 
Jonkowo,  they  soon  came  np  with  their 
rear-gaard.  By  overwhelming  numbers, 
the  Russians  were  forced  from  the  bridge 
of  Bergfried ;  bat  they  rallied  in  the 
village,  and  forming  barricades  with  tam- 
brils,  waggons,  and  chariots,  effectaally 
checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  nntil 
the  carriages  in  the  rear  had  got  clear 
through,  when  they  retired,  oratinatelv 
contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  which 
they  did  with  such  effect  that  the  French 
lost  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  pursuit, 
without  inflicting  a  greater  loss  on  their 
adversaries.  Nor  were  any  cannon  or 
chariots  taken— a  striking  proof  of  the 
orderly  nature  of  the  retreat,  and  the 
heroism  with  which  the  rear-guard  per- 
formed its  duty,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
Napoleon,  with  eighty  thousand  men, 
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thandered  in  close  parrait ;  and  that,  frodi 
the  slate  of  the  roads,  the  march  which 
had  been  ordered  opon  three  lines,  coald 
cake  place  on  two  only.  Soalt  and  Da- 
vonst  continued  to  manceuvre,  in  order  to 
tarn  the  Russian  leA,  while  Murat  and 
Ney  passed  their  rear-guard.  On  the 
niirht  ol  the  4tb,  the  Russians  retired  to 
Prauendorf,  where  they  stood  firm  next 
day.  But  this  continued  retieat  in  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy  was  now  beginning  to 
l»e  attended  with  bad  effects,  both  upon 
the  beaUh  and  spiritsof  the  soldiers.  The 
Russian  commissariat  was  then  wretch^ ; 
ma^zlnes  there  were  none  in  the  country 
which  was  now  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  the 
sold  lers,  when  worn  out  with  a  nighi-march 
over  frozen  snow,  had  no  means  of  ob- 
taining subsistence  but  by  prowling  about 
to  discover  and  dig  up  the  little  stores 
which  the  peasants  had  buried  for  the  use 
of  their  families.  The  men  every  where 
lay  on  the  bare  ground  in  intense  frost, 
with  no  other  bed  but  the  snow,  and  no 
covering  but  their  greatcoats,  which  were 
DOW  little  better  than  rags.  They  were 
not  as  yet  inured  to  retire  before  the 
enerav  ;  and  the  murmur  against  any  far- 
ther retYeat  was  so  loud,  that  Benningsen 
resolved  to  fall  back  only  to  a  chosen  field 
of  battle;  and,  upon  examining  the  map, 
that  of  Prussich-Eylau  was  selected  for 
this  purpose.  Nosoonerwas  this  announ- 
ced to  the  troops  than  their  discontents 
were  appeased,  the  hardships  of  the  ni^ht- 
marches  vvcre  forgot  tea,  and  from  the  joy- 
ful looks  of  the  men  it  would  rnther  have 
been  supposed  they  were  marching  to  tran- 
quil winter-quarters,  than  the  mo^t  despe- 
rate struggle  which  had  occurred  in  mo- 
dern times." 

The  partial  encounters  which  pre- 
ceded tliis  great  battle  showed  that 
Napoleon  was  contending  with  a  new 
enemy.  His  course  through  the  Italian 
campaigns  had  been  one  of  unrivalled 
superiority.  His  encounters  with  the 
troops  of  Austria  bad  only  augmented 
the  number  of  his  victories.  The 
Prussian  army,  with  the  highest  mili- 
tary reputation  of  Europe,  had  fallen 
at  a  blow.  It  would  perhaps  be  un- 
fair to  charge  the  men  of  those  coun- 
tries with  deficiency  of  nerve,  but  no- 
thing oan  be  clearer  than  that  the 
Russians  encountered  Napoleon  with 
a  different  spirit,  as  with  a  different 
success.  In  the  Russian  war  we  see 
Oo  battle  lost  by  mere  manoBuvre,  no 
dbgraceful  flight  at  the  first  sight  of  an 
enemy  on  the  flank,  no  columns  of 
prisoners  carried  off,  no  Capitulations 
of  armies,  no  scandalous  surrender  of 
towns,  even  po  caonon  captured,  but 


where  they  were  sunk  in  moraaMi  in 
the  dreadful  winter  marches  of  the 
troops,  and  no  banners  taken  btt 
#here  their  de^sndeia  had  Men  oo 
the  field. 

"  Never,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  ia  tie 
history  of  war  did  two  armies  psssanigiK 
under  more  awful  and  impressirecirceB* 
stances  than  the  rival  hosts  who  now  hj, 
without  tent  or  covering,  on  the  sdovt 
expanse  of  the  field  of  Eylau.  The  dose 
vicinity  of  the  two  armies,  the  vastnolti- 
tude  assembled  in  so  narrow  aspaee,iDleit 
only  on  mutual  destruction ;  the  ?iiil  is* 
lerests  to  the  lives  and  fortnaes  of  aU 
which  were  at  stake ;  the  jrintry  wildooi 
of  the  scene,  cheered  only  by  the  witch- 
fires,  which  threw  a  partial  glow  oo  lie 
snow-clad  heights  around;  thcshireriDj 

groups  who  in  either  army  lay  rooadihe 
lazing  fires,  chilled  by  girdles  of  impe- 
Irable  ice  ;  the  stem  resolmioo  of  tie 
soldiers  in  the  <^ae  array,  and  tbe  eotlia- 
siastic  ardor  of  those  in  the  other;  tk 
liberty  of  Europe  now'broaghl  to  the 
issue  of  one  dread  combat ;  tbe  glorf 
ol  Russia  and  France  dependent  oa  lia 
efforts  of  the  mightiest  armamcDi  th« 
either  had  yet  sent  forth,  all  contriboied 
to  impress  a  feeling  of  extraordioaiy  so- 
lemnity, which  reached  the  oosl  inconsi. 
derate  breast,  oppre«red  the  mind  with  i 
feeling  of  anxious  thought,  and  kepiiia- 
closed  many  a  weary  eyelid  in  botbctops, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  (aiigw 
of  the  preceding  days.  But  no  sooner 
did  iTiedawn  break,  and  the  -jaiclf  raiifc 
of  musketry  from  the  outposts  commence, 
than  these  glocmy  presemimeDtsweredis- 
pelled,  and  all  arose  from  their  icjr  beds 
with  no  other  feelings  but  those  of  pyons 
confidence  and  military  ardor." 

The  battle  began  at  daylight  on^ 
8lh  of  February,  in  \hp  midst  of  a 
snow-storm.  At  an  esdj  hour  of  tw 
day  Augereau's  column  of  lOiOW 
men  was  enveloped  by  the  Rusaw 
masses,  and,  with  the  exoeptioa  a 
150a  totally  destroyed.  Napotew 
himself  was  in  the  most  ira"""^ 
hazard  of  bein^  taken  prisoner,  w 
had  slept  at  Eylau  on  the  night  be- 
fore, and  was  now  in  the  churchyart. 
where  the  crash  of  the  enemy's  baw 
on  the  steeple  showed  how  ncartj 
danger  was  approaching.  "Present^ 
one  of  the  Russian  divisions,  foWom 
rapidly  after  the  fugitives,  eotew 
Eylau  by  tbe  western  street,  «» 
charged,  with  loud  burrab*  to JM 
fbot  of  the  mount  where  the  B]"F*J 
was  placed  with  a  battery  of  thein- 
perial  Guwrd  and  his  personal  escon 
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)f  a  hundred  men.  Had  a  regiment 
)f  horse  been  at  hand  to  support  tbe 
Utack,  Napoleon  must  have  been 
nade  prisoner;  for  though  the  last 
'eserve,  consisting  of  six  battalions  of 
he  old  guard,  were  at  a  short  dis- 
ance,  he  might  have  been  enveloped 
)efore  they  could  get  up  to  his  rescue, 
rhe  fate  of  Europe  then  hung  by  k 
bread,  but  in  that  terrible  moment 
he  Emperor's  presence  of  mind  did 
K>t  forsake  him ;  he  instantly  ordered 
lis  little  body-guard,  hardly  more 
han  a  company,  to  form  line,  m  order 

0  check  the  enemy's  advance,  and 
lespatched  orders  to  the  old  euard  to 
ittack  the  column  on  one  flank,  while 

1  brigade  of  Murat's  horse  charged  It 
m  the  other.  The  Russians,  disor- 
lered  by  success,  and  ignorant  of  the 
nestimable  prize  which  was  almost 
vithin  their  grasp,  were  arrested  by 
he  firm  countenance  of  the  little  band 
)f  heroes  who  formed  Napoleon's  last 
■esource;  and  before  they  could  re- 
brm  their  ranks  for  a  regular  conflict, 
he  enemy  were  upon  them  on  either 
lank,  and  almost  the  whole  division 
vas  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot." 

This  dreadful  slaughter  continued 
hroughout  the  day,  tbe  Russians  and 
he  French  alternately  repulsing  each 
»the!',  both  sides  fighting  with  the 
nost  desperate  intrq)idity,  and  erery 
charge  leaving  the  ground  covered 
vith  carnage.  Towards  evening  the 
Prussians  under  Lestocq  advanced 
igainst  the  division  of  Friant.  The 
French  were  driven  before  them. 
Vlarshal  Davoust  in  vain  attempted 
o  withstand  the  torrent.  "Here," 
le  cried,  "is  the  place  where  the 
2raVe  should  find  a  glorious  death ; 
he  cowards  Mfill  perish  in  the  deserts 
)f  Siberia."  Still  the  French  were 
Iriven  on,  with  the  loss  of  8000  men, 
md  the  whole  Russian  line  were 
pressing  on  to  victory,  when  the  rapid 
light  of  the  north  fell,  and  the  battle 
waa  at  an  end. 

This  was  the  first  heavy  blow  which 
Napoleon  had  yet  received  in  Euro- 
3ean  war.  He  had  once  before  been 
m  the  point  of  ruin,  but  it  was  in 
3yria,  and  a  British  officer  had  the 
lODor  of  making  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  recoil.  It  is  now  unouestionable 
bat  at  Eylau  he  was  defeated.  At 
n&D  at  night  he  gave  orders  for  his  ar- 
Ulery  and  baggace  to  defile  to  the  rear, 
md  the  advanced  poet  to  retreat.  He 
mis  on  the  point  of  betng  disgraced 


in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  when  he  was 
saved  from  that  disgrace  by  the  inde- 
cision of  the  Russian  general.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Rijn- 
sian  leaders  on  horseback,  to  decide 
on  their  future  course.  Count  Oster- 
man  Tolstoy,  the  second  in  command, 
with  Generals  Knok-ing  and  L^tocq, 
urged  strongly  that  retreat  was  not  lo 
be  thought  of;  that  Napoleon  waa 
beaten  in  a  pitched  battle ;  that  which- 
ever army  gained  ground,  would  be 
reputed  the  victor,  and  that  the  true 
policy  was  to  throw  their  whole  force 
upon  him  without  delay.  But  Ben- 
ningsen,  unluckily,  satisfied  with  his 
triumph,  past  the  vigor  of  youth,  un- 
acquainted with  the  enormous  losses 
of  the  French  army,  and  exhausted 
b^  thirty-six  hours  on  horseback, 
directed  the  march  on  Eoningsberg. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr. 
Alison  as  exhibiting  admirable  ability 
in  description ;  that  ability  which,  in- 
stinctively seizing  on  all  the  master 
features  of  a  great  scene,  throws  life  in- 
to all  its  details,  and,  without  wasting  a 
word,  brings  the  whole  picture,  vast, 
terrible,  and  tragic  as  it  is,  before  the 
eye.  This  was  the  merit  of  Tacitus 
and  Thuc^dides,  and  we  know  few 
pas^ges  in  either  more  impressive 
than  the  brief  sketch  of  the  catas- 
trophe of  Eylau. 

"  Such  was  the  terrible  battle  of  Eylaa, 
foaght  in  the  depth  of  winter,  amidst  ice 
and  snow,  under  circnmstances  of  unex- 
ampled horror;  tbe  most  bloody  and  ob- 
stinately-contested that  had  yet  occurred 
daring  tbe  war ;  and  in  which,  if  Napo- 
leon did  not  sustain  a  positive  defeat, 
he  underwent  a  disaster  which  had  well- 
nigh  proved  bis  ruin.  The  loss  on  both 
sides  was  immense,  and  never,  in  modem 
times,  had  a  field  of  battle  been  strewed 
with  such  a  maltiiude  of  slain.  On  the 
side  of  the  Russians  twenty-five  thousand 
had  fallen,  of  whom  above  seven  thousand 
were  already  no  more:  on  that  of  the 
French,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  were 
killed  or  wonnded,and  nearly  ten  thousand 
had  leil  their  colors,  under  pretence  of 
attending  to  the  wotmded,  and  did  not 
make  their  appearance  for  several  days 
afterwards.  The  other  trophies  of  vic- 
tory were  nearly  equally  balanced:  the 
Russians  had  to  boast  of  the  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  twelve  eagles  taken  from  their  an- 
tagonists :  while  tliey  had  made  spoil  of 
sixteen  of  tbe  Russian  guns,  and  fourteen 
standards.  Hardly  any  prisoners  were 
made  on  either  side  daring  the  action; 
bat  six  thcmiand  of  the  wounded,  most  of 
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Ibcm  in  a  boneless  state,  were  left  on  the 
field  of  baiile,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

**  Never  was  speclacle  so  dreadful  as 
the  field  of  battle  presented  on  the  follow- 
ing; morniDg.  Above  fifty  thousand  men 
lay  ID  the  space  of  two  leagues,  weheriog 
in  blood.  The  wounds  were,  for  the  most 
part,  of  the  severest  kind,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  cjnnon  balls  which 
had  been  di^har^ed  during  the  action, 
and  the  close  proximity  of  the  contending 
ma^es  to  the  deadly  batteries  which 
spread  grape  or  half-musket  shot  through 
ineir  ranks.  Though  stretched  on  the 
cold  sDow,  and  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
an  arctic  wmter,  they  were  burning  with 
thirst,  and  piteous  cries  were  heard  on-all 
sides  lor  water,  or  assistance  to  extricate 
the  wounded  men  from  beneath  the  heaps 
of  slain,  or  load  of  horses  by  which  they 
were  crushed.  Six  thousand  of  these 
noble  auimals  encumbered  the  field,  or, 
maddened  with  pain,  were  shrieking  aloud 
amidst  the  siified  groans  of  the  wounded. 
Subdued  by  loss  of  blood,  tamed  by  cold, 
exhausted  by  hunger,  the  foemen  lay  bide 
by  side  amidst  the  general  wreck.  The 
Cossack  N^  as  to  be  seen  beside  the  Italian : 
the  gay  vinedresser,  firom  the  smiling 
banks  of  the  Gbronne,  lay  athwart  the 
stern  peasant  from  the  plains  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  extremity  of  sofferinfi;  had 
extinguished  alike  the  fiercest  and  the 
meet  generous  passions.  Afier  his  usual 
custom.  Napoleon,  in  the  afternoon,  rode 
through  ihib  dreadful  field,  accompanied 
by  his  generals  and  staff,  while  the  still 
burniog  piles  of  Serpalien  and  Saussgarten 
aent  volumes  of  black  smoke  over  the 
•cene  of  death :  but  the  men  exhibited 
none  ot  ihcir  wonted  enthusiasm :  nocries 
of  Vive  VEmptrewr  were  heard:  the 
bloody  surface  echoed  only  with  the  cries 
of  suffering,  or  the  groans  of  wo.  It  is 
this.moment  which  the  genius  of  Le  Qros 
has  selected  for  the  finest  and  most  in- 
spired painting  that  exists  of  the  Emperor, 
in  that  Immortal  work,  which,  amidst  the 
false  taste  and  artificial  sentiment  of 
Parisian  society,  has  revived  the  severe 
aimpliciiy  and  chastened  feeling  of  ancient 


This  was  the  time  for  England  to 
kave  thrown  her  strength  into  the 
scale.  She  was  stfongiy  importuned 
by  Russia  and  Prussia.  They  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  a  British  expedi- 
tion  might  strike  the  mortal  blow. 
"  Send  a  force  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.  Join  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania. 
Napoleon  must  fall  back  through  fear 
of  having  his  retreat  cut  off  in  Ger- 
many.  Austria  only  waits  for  Eng- 
land.   She  has  forty  thousand  men  m 


observation  in  Bohemia.  She  cooU 
have  a  hundred  thousand  in  motion  on 
the  Elbe.  The  PruasiaDs  are  ready 
to  rise.  The  balance  is  now  eqiu- 
poised.  Throw  in  the  Bnti^  al- 
liance,  and  the  fates  of  Europe  are 
decided." 

Nothing  could  be  more  ratioDal 
effective,  and  true ;  but  the  ban  of 
Whiggism  was  upon  England.  Bm 
evil  genius,  in  the  t)er8on  of  Lari 
6re;)r,  a  man  whose  presence  in  pub- 
lic life  has  always  been  signalized  by 
some  great  public  calamity,  froze  her 
councils.  The  dastardly  and  short- 
sighted minister  replied  to  all  the  eag^ 
outcries  of  Europe  in  these  words^ 
which  ought  to  extinguisih  him  as  a 
patriot  and  a  politician  for  ever; — 
"*  Doubtless  the  spring  is  the  most 
fhvorable  period  for  military  opera- 
tions, but  at  the  preseni  juneiurt^  the 
allies  must  not  look  for  any  consider- 
able land-force  from  Great  Britain." 
And  this  with  the  despatch  of  die 
battle  of  Eviau  actually  in  bis  haiKls! 
Let  this  be  his  epitaph.   It  is  ignominy. 

Napoleon's  consciousness  of  his  de- 
feat was  discoverable  by  stronger 
signs  than  the  charlatanery  of  mili- 
tary movements,  adopted  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  disguise.  He  made 
proposals  of  peace  to  Russia  and 
Prussia.  They  were  refused  with  im- 
punity. He  ordered  up  his  principal 
corps  from  the  rear,  but  diared  not 
again  attack  the  Russians.  And 
Unally,  he  demanded  of  France,  in 
March,  1607,  the  anticipated  conscrip- 
tion  of  September,  1806. 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  restrain  the  solemn  grati- 
fication that  follows  from  the  sense  of 
retributive  Justice.  France  till  now 
had  seen  without  a  pang  the  miseries 
which  the  world  sufiered  from  her 
armies.  All  was  victory,  and  no  man 
counted  the  agonies  which  every  vic> 
tory  cost  the  unfortunate  people  of 
the  seat  of  war.  France  saw  cannon 
and  colors  sent  back  to  her  capital 
from  the  unhappy  countries  blamed 
bv  the  presence  o?  her  soldiery.  Still 
all  was  national  exultation.  '^We 
are  the  first  soldiere,  the  first  politi- 
cians, the  first  philosophers,  the  first 
people  of  the  globe,"  was  the  nationid 
outcry;  and  every  voice  was  raised 
to  hail  the  progress  of  European 
massacre.  But  the  slaughter  had 
now  begun  to  be  retorted  on  h^wlf ; 
the  sudden  demand  of  a  new  conscrip- 
tion excited  universal  astonishment. 
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■eniODstrancef  and  alarm.  **  What !" 
¥as  the  public  exclamation,  ^  three 
inscriptions  within  less  than  seven 
nonths ;  two  hundred  and  forty  thou- 
«nd  of  the  rising  generation  sent  to 
ye  slaughtered  m  the  Polish  deserts 
rithin  half  a  year !  Whatnation  could 
tatid  so  horrible  a  drain?  France 
nust  inevitably  be  ruined."  "  No 
vords,"  says  Mr.  Alison,  "  can  do  jus- 
ice  to  the  consternation  which  this 
/^tre/ requisition  excited  amongst  all 
lasses,  especially  those  whose  chil- 
Iren  were  likely  to  be  reached  by  the 
[estructive  scourge.  In  vain  the  bul- 
etins  announced,  that  victories  were 
;ained  with  hardly  any  loss.  The 
errific  demand  of  the  different  con- 
criptions,  amounting  to  no  less  than 
t40,000  men  in  seven  months,  too 
learly  demonstrated  the  fearful  chasms 
irhich  sickness  and  the  sword  of  the 
inemy  ha^  made  in  their  ranks.  The 
lumber  of  young  men  who  annually 
ittained  the  age  of  eighteen  in  France, 
rhich  was  the  periodselected  for  the 
inscription,  was  about  two  hundred 
housand.  Thus  in  half  a  year,  more 
han  a  whole  annual  generation  had 
»een  required  for  a  service  which  ex- 
>erience  had  now  proved  to  be  almost 
ertain  destruction." 

The  usual  chicanery  of  Napoleon 
ms  employed  to  enfeeble  the  force  of 
he  public  feeling ;  the  journals  were 
lut  on  a  new  coursQ  of  fiction  ;  the 
heatrical  spirit  of  Uie  Government 
r&8  brought  to  act  upon  the  theatrical 
pirit  of  the  people,  and  Renaud  St. 
ingely,  a  revolutionary  ruffian,  who 
rould  have  seen  the  blood  of  half  raan- 
ind  flowing  down  the  steps  of  his 
;uillotine  without  a  shudder,  was  ez- 
ibited-sheddine  tears  in  the  Senate 
^hen  he  made  bis  communication  of 
he  imperial  necessity  of  homicide  ! 
?he  Senate,  of  course,  played  its  cor- 
esponding  part — was  melted  into 
ympatby,  and  voted  the  conscription, 
^o  qualify  the  vole,  it  was  declared 
hat  the  conscripts  were  to  be  organized 
nerely  as  an  army  of  reserve  for  the 
iefence  of  the  frontier.  This  pro- 
nise  was,  of  course,  a  falsehood. — 
The  conscripts,  though  saved  from 
he  Russian  bayonet  by  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  were  speedily  drafted  into  the 
«gular  army,  and  destined  to  glut  the 
volvcs  and  vultures  of  the  Peninsula. 

The  eloquent  animation  of  this  hls- 
ory  oflen  hurries  us  on  as  if  we  were 
'eading  a  fine  romance.  We  forget 
he  grave  realties,  the  desperate  mise- 


ries, the  startling  horrors  of  the  catas- 
trophe in  the  brilliancy  of  the  descrip- 
tion, as  if  in  the  battles  themselves  no- 
thing had  been  visible  but  the  blaze  of 
the  cannon  and  the  glitter  of  the  steel, 
as  if  the  whole  were  a  magnificent  fire- 
work, and  the  splendors  of  the  vision 
were  unpurchased  by  the  hideous 
agonies  of  during  men,  and  the  terrors 
of  fallen  nations. 

Napoleon,  on  renewing  hostilities, 
had  attempted  to  force  the  intrench- 
ed can^p  of  Heilsberg  ;  and  after  a 
day's  fighting,  had  been  repulsed  at 
seven  in  the  evening  with  heavy  loss. 
••  I  had  on  this  occasion,"  says  Sa- 
vary,  ••an  exceedingly  warm  alterca- 
tion with  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg 
(Murat,)  who  sent  to  me  in  the  very 
thickest  of  the  action  orders  to  move 
forward  and  attack ;  I  bade  the  officer 
who  brought  the  order  go  to  the  devil, 
asking  at  the  same  time  if  he  did  not 
see  how  we  were  engaged.  That 
Prince,  who  would  have  commanded 
every  where,  wished  that  I  should 
cease  firing,  at  the  hottest  period  of 
the  fight,  to  march  forward ;  he  would 
not  see  that  if  I  had  done  so  I  should 
infallibly  have  been  destroyed  before 
reaching  the  enemy.  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  exchanged  grape  with  the 
enemy— nothing  enabled  me  to  keep 
my  ground  but  the  rapidity  of  my  fire. 
The  coming  on  of  nignt  was  nnost  for- 
tunate— while  every  one  slumbered, 
the  fimperor  sent  for  me*  He  was  con- 
tent with  my  charge,  but  scolded  me 
for  having  failed  in  the  support  of 
Murat.  When  defending  myself,  I 
had  the  boldness  to  say  he  was  a  fool, 
who  would  some  day  cause  us  to  lose 
a  great  battle — and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  if  he  was  less  brave  and 
had  more  common-sense.  The  Em- 
peror bade  me  be  silent,  sajing  I  was 
m  a  passion,  but  did  not  think  the  less 
of  what  I  had  said.  Next  day  he  was 
in  very  bad  humor ;  our  wounded 
were  as  numerous  as  in  a  pitched 
battle." 

We  find  ourselves  unable  to  resist 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  masterly 
description  of  the  field  of  battle. 

"  The  vehemeot  cannonade  which  had 
so  long  illnminated  the  heavens  now  cea- 
sed, and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  in  the 
plain  at  (he  foot  of  the  intrenchments,  be- 
gan to  be  heard  above  the  declining  roar 
of  the  mosketry.  At  eleven  at  night, 
however,  a  deserter  came  into  the  Rus- 
sian lines,  and  announced  that  a  firesb  at- 
tack was  preparing.    Suitable  arrange- 
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ments  were  accordiDgly made;  and hardlj 
were  they  completed,  when  dark  masses 
of  the  enemy  were  seen,  by  the  uncertain 
twilight  of  a  midsommer  ni^ht,  to  issue 
from  the  woods,  and  advance  withaswiA 
pace  across  the  bloody  plain  which  sepa- 
rated ihem  from  the  redoubts.  Instantly 
thebatteries  opened  on  the  moving  masses ; 
they  staggered  ander  the  discharge,  bat 
still  pressed  on,  without  returning  a  shot; 
bat  when  they  arrived  within  reach  of  the 
musketry,  the  fire  became  so  vehement 
that  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  en- 
tirely swept  a.way,  and  the  remainder 
driven  back  in  great  disorder,  aller  sus- 
taining a  frightful  loss.  At  length,  at 
midnight,  after  twelve  hours'  incessant 
fighting,  the  firine  entirely  ceased|<and  no- 
thing was  heard  in  the  narrow  space 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  but 
the  groans  of  the  wounded,  who,  anticipa- 
ting a  renewal  of  the  combat  in  the  oAorn- 
ins,  and  tortured  by  pain,  implored  remo- 
val, relief,  or  even  aeaih  itself,  to  put  a 
period  to  their  sufferings. 

"  Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  early  part  of 
the  night,  which,  though  it  severely  dis- 
tressed the  soldiers  who  were  unhurt  in 
their  bivouacs,  assuaged  the  thirst  and  di- 
minished the  sufferings  of  the  host  of 
wounded  of  both  armies  who  lay  mingled 
together  on  the  plain.  With  the  first 
dawn  of  day  the  Russians  again  stood  to 
their  arms,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
attacked ;  but  the  morning  passed  over 
without  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
anemy.  As  the  light  broke,  tne  Friench 
were  descried  on  the  skirts  «f  the  wood  in 
order  of  battle,  but,  more  even  than  by 
their  well-appomted  battalions  and  squa^ 
drons,  the  eyes  of  all  were  riveted  on  a 
spectacle  inconceivably  frightful  between 
tktir  lines  and  redoubts.  This  space, 
ahout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  above 
a  mile  in  length,presented  a  sheet  of  naked 
human  bodies^  tne  greater  part  dead,  but 
tome  showing  hf  their  motions  that  they 
preserved  consciousness  or  implored  re- 
lief. Six  thousand  corpses  were  here 
lying  together  as  close  as  they  had  stood 
in  their  ranks,  stript  during  the  nighr  of 
every  rag  of  garment  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  camp-followera  of  either  army,  ghast- 
ly pale,  or  purple  with  the  blood  which 
was  siill  oozing  from  their  wounds.  How 
inured  soever  to  the  horrors  of  a  canp- 
pai^n,  the  soldiers  of  both  armies,  even 
while  they  loathed  it,  felt  their  eye  fasci- 
nated by  this  harrowing  spectacle,  which 
exhibited  war,  stript  of  all  its  pomp,  in  its 
native  barbarity;  and,  hy  common  con- 
sent, the  interval  of  hostilities  was  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead,  and  removing 
the  shi/ering  wounded  to  the  rear  of  the 
armies.'' 

But  even  this  history  of  the  most 
'  furious  of  all  wan,  is  not  wholly  war- 


like. The  historian  casts  a  sagackras 
glance  from  time  to  time  orer  those 
more  tranquil  movements  in  which  the 

f public  feeling  of  nations  and  the  abi- 
ity  of  their  statesmen  is  developed.— 
And  his  principles  are  of  an  order 
which  renders  his  views  safe,  hooor- 
able,  and  British.  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  his  conduct  of  those  highlr 
important  portions  of  his  work,  win 
which  we  cannot  wholly  sympathize^ 
it  is  his  reluctance  to  give  those  prin- 
ciples their  full  announcemenL  He 
is  a  Tory,  as  must  every  man  be  who 
has  the  sense  to  value  English  free- 
dom. But  he  allows  too  much  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  Whiggism.  The  delicacy 
with  which  he  speaks  of  thetr  inteo- 
tion8,the  good-natured  apologies  which 
his  ingenuity  stoops  to  find  for  their 
blunders,  and  the  general  placabUity 
which  his  eloquent  and  graceful  Ian- 
guage  conveys  with  re^rence  to  men 
remarkable  only  for  their  distorted 
ambition,  malienant  absurdity,  and 
perfidious  selfishness,  are  sacrifices  to 
the  etiquettes  of  living  society,  which 
none  are  called  on  to  make  who  write 
for  the  instruction  of  future  mankind. 
The  truth  is,  that  every  evil  of  the 
country,  political  or  martial,  domestic 
or  foreign,  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury, hM  found  Its  root  of  bitterness 
in  Whiggism.  To  whom  was  the 
virulence  of  the  American  revolt  due  ? 
"  To  the  Whin,"  who  looked  to  that 
criminal  rebelBon  as  a  means  of  bring:, 
ing  their  own  restless  incapacity  into 
power.  Who  fanned  the  flame  of 
French  revolt,  and  attempted  to  excite 
it  in  Engrland?  The  Whigs,  and 
merely  with  the  object  of  bringinj^ 
themselves  into  power.  Who  conti- 
nued  to  paralyse  the  resistance  of 
England  to  France,  while  France  was 
regicide.  Atheist,  anarchical,  and  had 
sworn  the  utter  ruin  of  England !  Who 
paralysed  the  national  ardor  in  the 
war  for  the  redemption  of  Spain! 
The  Whigs— still  for  the  purpose  of 
graspine  at  power  of  which  tne  pos- 
session had  afwt  ys  showed  their  inca- 
pability. Who  have  been  the  reckless 
enemies  of  the  Church,  urging  the  Le- 
gislature until  they  forcM  uiat  most 
fatal  of  all  innovations,  the  entrance 
of  Popery  1  The  Whigs— sUll  for  their 
personal  aggrandizement.  Whostuec 
the  people  into  the  frenzied  cry  in 
Parliamentary  Reform  ?  Still,  for  the 
lust  of  o£fice,^the  Whigs.  And  who* 
at  this  hour,  have  prostrated  the  era- 
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>ire  before  the  feet  of  a  maliniant  annul  this  national  offence ;  and  that, 

xrffian,  whom  they  at  once  dread  and  finally,  they  adopted  it  merely  as  a 

latter,  obey  and  hate,  denounce  and  new  passport  to  popularity,  and  as 

)argain  with ;  and  still  for  the  con-  among  the  general  clamors  for  that 

emptible  possession  of  a  precarious  cheap  humanity  which  was  a  regular 

)ower1     The  Whigs.    The  history  commodit;^  of  the  trade  of  Whiggism. 

>f  faction  has  no  page  on  which  pos-  That   their  performance    was  reck- 

erity  will  look  with  deeper  scorn  tnan  less,  crude,  and  imperfect,  was  only  to 

he  record  of  this  most  paltry,  base,  say  that  it  was  the  work  of  Fox  and 


ind  hypocritical  of  all  conspiracies 
igainst  the  whole  morality  or  public 
ife.  Who  can  belieye  that  they  have 
)yer  been  sincere;  for  who  can  be- 
ieve  in  the  sincerity  of  patricians  wor- 
ihipping  the  rabble,  naen  of  old  estate 
auduiff  the  doctrines  c^  confiscation ; 
nen  who  would  be  stripped  to  the  skin 
}y  the  first  revolutionary  movem^t 
ibetting  revolution?  When,  we  see 
floated  pensioners  on  the  public  to  the 
imount  of  £.80,000  a-year  haran- 
^uine  at  tavern  dinners,  as  clients  of 
hat  democracy  which  would  instantly 
:urn  them,  with  all  their  stars  and 
l^rters  about  their  necks,  in  beggary 
hrough  the  world,  how  can  we  be- 
lieve that  such  harangues  are  not  ut- 
erly  inspired  by  fidsehood !  Or  when 
Ne  see  possessors  of  vast  properties 


his  followers.  They  dashed  through 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject  without 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  country* 
By  this  crudeness  the  condition  of  the 
noCTo  was  but  slightly  improved  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  while  the 
planter  was  instantly  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.  And,  finally,  nothing 
but  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  twenty 
millions  of  money  has  been  capable 
of  saving  the  West  Indies  from  total 
bankruptcy.  Still  we  rejoice  that  the 
measure  was  eflRscted.  But  it  could  not 
have  been  effected  in  a  more  preci- 
pitate, ineffectual,  or  injurious  man- 
ner. Still  we  grieve  that  the  act 
was  not  done  by  the  Tories,  and  that 
any  tardiness  on  the  part  of  the  men 
of  honor  should  have  given  the  fame 
of  so  honorable  an  achievement  to 


)ne  day  spouting  to  the  rabble,  the   a  troop  of  political  profligates.    The 

lext  combming  in  the  Legislature,  and   -^^  '-   --  — '-     -    '      ^  .*-- 

)oth  to  bring  on  those  furious  charges 
vhich  must  inevitably  overthrow  all 
property,  how  is  it  possible  to  think 
hem  honest,  or  to  think  them  any 
ytber  than  fraudulent  intriguers  for 
lawless  gain,  gross  pretenders  to  the 
l>opuiar  favor,  which  they  despise, 
solicitors  of  popular  vice,  that  they 
may  turn  it  to  uses  which  must  be  de- 
spised  by  every  man  of  honor;  de- 
graded sycophants,  that  they  may  only 
t>e  slaves,  and  slaves  only  that  they 
may  plunder  the  nation  with  impunity  1 
Whiggism  has  been  fastened  on  Eng- 
land for  a  curse,  and  no  infliction  has 
ever  more  thoroughly  accomplished 
its  original  dedgn. 

In  its  history  there  is  but  one  bright 
spot,  "the  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade."  We  are  willing  to  give 
Whiggism  such  credit  as  it  can  con- 
scientiously take  to  itself  for  this  com- 
pendious act  of  national  justice.  But 
we  must  remember  that  this  abolition 


whole  is  only  an  example  of  the 
maxim,  that  men  should  doqiuckly 
that  which  they  have  virtue  to  wish 
and  power  to  perform;  that  it  is 
good  **  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a 
good  matter ;  and  that  the  man  of  re- 
ligion should  resolve  to  outstrip  the 
infidel  in  the  activity,  as  much  as  in 
the  excellence,  of  his  intentions.  Yet 
the  slave-trade  at  this  moment  is  more 
cruel,  rapacious,  and  deadly  than  ever. 

«  From  the  retaras  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment,'' says  Mr.  Alison /4t  appears  that 
the  5lave-trade  is  now /our  timts  as  exten- 
sive as  it  was  in  1789,  when  European 
philanthropy  first  interfered  in  Su  Do- 
mingo in  favor  of  the  African  raee,  and 
twice  as  great  as  it  was  when  the  efforts 
of  Mr.  Wilberforce  procnred  its  abolition 
in  the  British  dominions.  Great  and  de- 
p»lorabU  as  were  the  sufferings  of  the  cap- 
tives in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  the  large 
and  capacious  Liverpool  slave-ships, 
thejT  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  have  since  been,  and  are  still  en- 
wna  «i^  >m  nri^nal  Whiff  meaKure.  dared  by  the  negroes  in  the  hands  of  the 
r„?fi.^JSr  ^?  &L  nhc^nJ^^^  ^V^'^^  aud  Portuguesc  traders,  where 
but  the  work  of  a  few  obscure  men  of  several  hundred  writches  are  stowed  be- 
humanity,  who  had  no  concern  wUh  ^^ecn  decks  in  a  space  not  three  fett 
the  Le^lature ;  that  even  Wilber-  high ;  and  in  addition  to  the  anguish 
force  disavowed  and  deprecated  all  inseparable  from  a  state  of  captivity, 
party  in  the  matter ;  that  the  Whigs  are  made  to  endure,  for  weeks  toge- 
had  never  before  made  use  of  office  to  ther,  the  horrors  of  the  black-hole  of 
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Calcutta.  Nearly  two  handred  thoosaiHl 
captives,  chained  together  in  this  fright- 
ful raaoDcr,  dow  annually  cross  the  At> 
lantic  i  and  they  are  brought,  not  to  the 
comparatively  easy  life  of  the  British 
West  India  islands,  bat  to  the  desperate 
servitude  of  Cuba  or  Brazil;  in  the  latter 
of  which  several  hundred  negroes  are 
worked,  like  animals,  in  droves  together ; 
without  a  single  lemale  among  them,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  perpetuate  their 
race,  they  are  worn  down  by  their  cruel 
taskmasters  to  the  grave  by  a  lingering 
procesg  which,  on  an  average,  terminates 
their  existence  in  seven  years." 

Mr.  Alison  thinks  that  this  dreadfbl 
increase  of  human  misery  is  chiefly 
due  to  two  causes — ^the  heavy  duties 
on  British  West  India  produce,  and 
the  decline  of  production  by  the  pro- 
gressive emancipation  of  the  British 
negroes.  Without  doubting  the  im- 
portance of  those  causes,  might  we 
not  add  to  them  the  vast  quantities  of 
uncleared  yet  fertile  land  in  Cuba  and 
Spanish  America;  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  natives  work,  from  the 
indolence  of  the  Creole  population, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  Indian ;  and, 
in  general,  the  extreme  deficiency  of 
population  1  Whatever  may  be  the 
decay  of  the  produce  in  our  islands, 
it  unquestionably  seems  to  be  still 
overabundant  for  oiir  home  supply ; 
the  qhief  complaint  of  the  planters 
being,  that  thoy  have  more  to  sell 
than  wo  eu*e  inclined  to  buv.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  otner  hand, 
that  the  taxes  on  the  produce  must 
throw  the  supply  of  the  Continent  in- 
to other  hands.  Still  we  say,  once 
more,  that  we  regard  the  aboliton  of 
the  slave-trade  as  a  load  of  sin  re- 
moved from  the  neck  of  England. 
We  may  regret  that  this  act  of  integ- 
rity on  our  part  has  not  been  followed 
bj  other  nations ;  that  France,  Spain, 
and  Portugal  hav^  turned  from 
our  example,  and  have  even  avail- 
ed themselves  of  our  humanity  to 
aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  their 
African  fellow-men.  But  have  they 
followed  our  fortunes  more  than  our 
humanity?  Would  we  exchange 
conditions  with  any  one  of  the  three 
at  this  moment  ?  Whatever  may  be 
the  anxieties  of  England  for  the 
coming  time,  what  is  her  condition 
now,  her  internal  peace,  her  opulence, 
her  improving  arts,  her  active  in- 
dustry, her  unmolested  empire,  her 
incalculable  colonization*  to  the  deep 


perplexities  of  any  one  of  the  three 
European  slave-traders!  There  k 
Providence  above  us ;  and  can  it  be 
extravagant  to  believe  that  its  bi^ 
dispensations  for  good  and  itl  hatt 
have  direct  reference  to  the  fulfilnem 
or  breach  of  its  laws  ?  Is  it  poaakle 
to  conceive  thht  the  groans  of  tvo 
4iundred  thousand  human  beingi, 
torn  from  their  country  for  the  mat 
purposes  of  the  basest  and  most  beait- 
less  of  all  the  passions  of  man — the 
love  of  money — are  not  heard  ;  tte 
the  worship  of  Mammon,  that  wonlin 
which,  of  all  others,  seems  declared 
to  be  most  hostile  to  the  worship  of 
the  Divine  Being,  will  not  be  marired 
by  the  hand  of  Supreme  justice ;  and 
that  those  nations,  lilte  tbooe  meii 
who  commit  acts  of  persevering  guBt, 
with  the  example  of  returning  and 
repentant  virtue  before  their  eyes,  are 
surest  to  undergo  the  heavy  visitatioQ 
of  the  greatest  of  all  tribunals? 
France  at  this  hour  is  sitting  on  tlie 
embers  of  one  revolution,  and  the  pile 
of  another;  infidelity,  vanity,  and 
ambition  are  preparing  her  tomb.  A 
vigorous  (Government  alone  keeps 
down  insurrection  for  the  nnomeot; 
but  let  the  head  of  that  Government 
be  laid  in  the  grave,  whether  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  or  in  the  coarse 
of  nature,  and  the  evil  day  of  France 
will  come  like  a  thundercloud.  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  scenes  of  universal 
terror.  In  Spain,  a  civil  war,  which 
appears  to  be  interminable,  hostility, 
amounting  to  the  point  of  tearing  ha- 
entrails,  without  vigor  to  arrive  at  the  | 
victory  which  might  bring  peace. 
Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a  foctioB, 
and  that  faction  but  the  delegates  of 
the  mob;  her  noblesexiled,  her  Queen 
a  prisoner,  her  people  racked  by  con- 
fiscation, her  provinces  on  the  edge  of 
revolt.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
those  three  kingdoms  should  be  the 
only  dominions  of  Europe  in  which 
conspiracy,  faction,  and  war  stalk  be- 
fore the  general  eye,  and  shake  the 
state  to  the  verge  of  dissolutioo !  Is 
it  not  remarkable  that  the  three  are 
the  only  dominions  in  which  te 
dynasties  of  the  former  slaire-tradiiy 
kings  have  been  superseded,  and  thoir 
places  filled  by  sovereigns  of  contest- 
ed title?  Is  It  not  remarkable  that 
the  existence  of  the  three  actual  pes- 
sessogi  of  their  thrones  should  be  in 
hourly  and  notorious  hazard  tram 
their  own  subjects?  and  that  whfle 
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the  (guards  of  Madrid  and  the  rabble 
9f  Lisbon  are  masters  of  their  Queens, 
Louis  Philippe  should  require  50,000 
troops  to  keep  the  crown  from  being 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  rabble  of 
Paris?  And  yet  all  those  frowning 
shapes  of  ruin  may  but  till  up  the  first 
Kene  of  the  high  drama  of  retribu- 
tion. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  July  7  and  9, 
closed  the  first  Russian  war.  This 
reaty  was  memorable  as  the  confir- 
nation  of  all  those  new  royalties  by 
M^hich  Napoleon  established  his  family 
)n  thrones.  The  Russian  Emperor 
recognized  them  all.  Prussia  was  de- 
prived of  her  Polish  territorv,  which 
was  erected  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving her  of  all  subsequent  means  of 
resistance,  a  fine  of  six  hundred  mil- 
ions  of  francs,  L.24,000,000  sterling, 
perhaps  equal  to  a  hundred  millions 
in  England,  was  {peremptorily  de- 
nanded  from  her  ruined  exchequer — 
he  whole  revenue  of  that  unfortunate 
^untry  scarcely  exceeding  six  roll- 
ions  a-year. 

But  the  more  memorable  part  of 
his  treaty  was  couched  in  a  portion 
vhich  was  to  be  kept  profoundly 
ecret.  By  this  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
mder  agreed  on  dividing  the  world 
letween  them  ;  Russia  was  to  sweep 
he  east,  France  the  west ;  both  were 
0  crush  Great  Britain.  Turkey  was 
0  be  abandoned  to  the  Riman  arms. 
Sut  Na{K>leon  made  a  determined 
itand  against  the  surrenderof  Roumelia 
ind  Constantinople;  they  were  too 
mportant  to  his  intended  empire  of 
he  Mediterranean.  A  joint  oflbr  of 
)eace  on  iniquitous  conditions  was  to 
ye  made  to  England,  and  on  its  refu- 
al  a  joint  attack  was  to  follow.  Then 
;he  three  Courts  cf  Copenhagen,  Stode^ 
ujiknt  and  Lisbon^  were  to  be  jointly 
wnmoned  to  chse  their  ports  against 
Enghsh  vessels,  to  recaXl  their  ambas- 
isdors  from  London,  and  to  declare 
oar  against  Cheat  Britain. 

But  even  this  atrocious  compact  was. 
lot  atrocious  enough  for  the  craft  of 
Napoleon.  A  portion  doubly  secret 
vas  added ;  the  detail  ef  the  universal 
robbery.  By  this  the  mouths  of  the 
Cattaro  and  the  Ionian  islands  **  were 
:o  be  ceded  by  Russia  to  France. 
3icily  was  to  be  added  to  Jo6q>h  Bo* 
iai)arte'8  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Sicilian  king  was  to  receive  Candia, 
yr  some  part  ci  Turkey,  as  an  indem* 
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nity.  The  Papal  territory,  Malta, 
ana  %yp^  ^6f 0  to  be  given  to  France. 
The  Turkish  dominions  were  to  be 
partitioned;  and  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, Servia,  and  Bulgaria,  were  to 
be  given  to  Russia;  while  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Dalmatia,  and  all  the  sea- 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  France.  Finland 
was  to  be  Russian ;  while  the  sove* 
reigns  of  the  kouses  of  Bourbon  and 
Braganza,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
were  to  be  replaced  by  princes  of  the 
family  of  Napoleon. 

If  we  ever  required  an  evidence  of 
the  innate  evil  of  the  human  heart,  we 
might  find  it  in  this  terrible  conspi- 
racy "against  humankind.  We  may 
make  all  allowance  for  the  ferocity  of 
disgrace  and  despair ;,  for  the  ra^ng 
hostility  of  savage  life,  or  the  furious 
revenge  of  the  disordered  mind ;  but 
here  two  individuals,  at  the  very 
summit  of  all  that  earth  has  to  offer, 
in  possession  of  every  object  that  the 
imagination  can  feign  of  happiness, 
the  two  chief  sovereigns  of  the  globe, 
at  the  first  moment  when  they  had 
ceased  to  cover  their  frontiers  with  hu- 
man blood,  think  only  of  spreading  the 
slaughter  over  the  globe.  It  was  im- 
possible to  doubt  that  the  simplest 
attempt  to  realize  this  plan  of  unlimit. 
ed  robbery  must  have  roused  all 
Europe  into  instant  resistance;  that 
all  which  mad  ambition  had  cost  before 
would  have  been  a  grain  of  sand  to 
the  avalanche  of  rapine  and  ruin 
which  must  have  rushed  down  upon 
the  civilized  world.  And  for  whati 
To  give  one  man  a  hundred  times 
more  territory  than  he  would  ever 
have  been  able  to  keep,  and  another  a 
thousand  times  more  than  he  would 
ever  have  been  able  to  govern;  to 
spread  authority  by  massacre,  and 
civilisation  by  turning  the  land  into  a 
wilderness ;  to  extinguish  all  law  by 
the  sword,  and  make  rebellfon  the 
first  duty  of  human  nature. 

The  conception  was  so  thoroughly 
Satanic,  that  we  cannot  believe  Alex- 
ander  ever  to  have  been  sincere  in  its 

Earticipation.  He  was  neither  a  dis- 
oncst,  an  ungenerous,  nor  a  cruel 
enemy.  He  was  neither  a  timidf 
wavering,  nor  perfidious  ally.  He 
has  now  passed  away  from  the  scene* 
His  subsequent  career  was  too  manljr 
for  us  to  suspect  him  of  this  complin 
cated  treachery.  His  subsequent 
triumphs  were  too  splendid  b  allow 
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the  belief  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
would  ever  have  laid  so  illustrious  a 
wreath  of  victories  on  the  brow  of  a 
king  stained  with  such  roaljenity  to 
the  peace  of  its  creation.  The  work 
was  Napoleon's.  His  mind,  his  heart, 
and  his  actions  were  its  genuine  pa- 
rentage. The  earth  has  never  dis- 
played a  nian  whose  whole  nature 
approached  nearer  to  the  demon. 
Astonishinely  sagacious,  remorseless- 
\j  fierce,  of  irrepressible  ambition,  and 
of  implacable  cruelty,  what  other  qua- 
lities are  wanting  to  compUte  the 
substance  of  that  embodied  hostility 
to  God  and  man?  He  too  could 
**  believe  and  tremble,"  and,  a%ii  to 
complete  the  picture  of  evil,  he  could 
descend  to  the  abject  supplication  for 
life  when  that  luo  was  shame,  and 
solicit  to  exist  when  that  existence  was 
to  bo  in  darkness  and  chains. 

If  Alexander  yielded  to  the  pro- 
pood  of  the  French  Emperor,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  he 
yielded  through  surprise  and  fear ;  that 
if  the  temptation  had  touched  him,  be 
roeedilv  threw  it  off,  and  that  the 
light  which  this  transaction  threw  on 
the  mind  of  his  terrible  compeer,  was 
the  source  of  that  exhaustless  determi- 
nation to  overthrow  the  French  £m- 
Sire,  and  war  against  Napoleon  as  its 
ead,  which  so  suddenly  and  so  per- 
severingly  characterized  the  whole 
future  policy  of  the  Czar.    We  should 

fo  further  still,  and  say,  that  the 
nowledge  of  the  **  Secret  Articles" 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  was  so 
unaccountably,  yet  so  instantaneously 
transmitted  to  Uie  British  Cabinet,  may 
have  been  transroitteil  by  the  hand  of 
the  repentant  Czar.  The  means  were 
to  mysterious,  and  still  are  so  slightly 
explicable,  that  we  can,  on  other 
grounds,  scarcely  avoid  the  conjec- 
ture. Alexander's  apparent  indigna- 
tion at  the  subsequent  attack  on  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  nis  actual  approval 
of  that  vigorous  stroke  of  policy, 
show  how  far  his  necessities  and  fals 
wishes  were  at  variance ;  how  gladly 
he  saw  re«stance  rise  against  his  con- 
federate, and  how  instinctively  he  re- 
joiced to  find  that  there  was  manli- 
ness enough  renrmining  in  the  world  to 
subvert  the  Imperial  scheme,  which 
was  to  have  given  half  its  circumfer- 
ence to  the  Russian  sceptre. 

The  conduct  of  Austria  during  the 
war  in  Poland  is  justly  charged  with 


extraordinar]r  weakness.  Sheimques- 
tionably  had  in  her  hands  the  peace  of 
Europe ;  and  fifty  thousaod  of  her 
trooM  filing  on  the  flank  or  rear  of 
the  French  Grand  Army,  while  Beo- 
ningsen  was  thundering  in  its  froac, 
must  have  laid  the  Freiich  ambitioo 
in  the  snovrs  of  the  north  six  jeais 
before  the  day  of  Moscow.  Bat  thea 
could  the  day  of  Moscow  have  oofiie! 
could  the  long  agonies  which  were 
yet  to  torture  France  have  been  la- 
dergone?  could  Russia  herself  have 
obtained  a  triumph  at  once  so  soUtarr 
and  so  magnificent?  or,  above  all,  wnk 
this  admixture  of  human  means,  could 
the  will  of  an  avenging  Provideaos 
have  been  so  sublirody  declared,  and 
the  Pivine  Justice  on  the  head  of  thd 
oppressor  have  fallen  with  such  exc^ 
nve  and  awful  vindication  to  mankind  I 
On  this  subject  Mr.  Alison^  re- 
marks are  solid  and  pfailosc^hicaL 

"Thoaghthe  timidity  of  Austrit,  wbea 
her  Torcet  were  ctpable  of  interfBriDg 
with  decisive  effect  on  the  theatre  ef  Ea- 
rnpean  contest,  and  the  supiBCBeOT  of  Esg^ 
land,  when  aae  had  only  to  appear  is 
adequate  force  to  conqaer,  wete  tks 
causes  to  which  alone  we  are  to  sacrihe 
the  long  subaequent  continvaace,  Bi^li- 
plied  disastera,  and  unbounded  uhiBate 
bloodshed  of  the  war ;  yet  for  the  dere- 
lopment  of  the  great  moral  leasoo  to 
France  and  mankind,  and  the  iUostratioa 
of  the  giories  of  patriotic  resistance,  it 
was  fortunate  that,  by  proUacting  it,  op- 
portunity was  aflbrded  tor  the  menkomtle 
occurrences  of  its  later  yean.  Bat  te 
that  circnmstance  the  anoab  of  the  woiM 
would  have  lost  the  strife  in  the  TynL 
the  patriotism  of  Aspem,  the  watf^  of 
Sarasossa,  the  fielda  of  Spain!  Peaoa 
would  have  been  concluded  with  Fraaoe 
as  an  ordinary  power:  ahe  would  have 
retained  the  Rhine  for  her  boundary,  and 
Paris  would  have  remained  the  depotitaiy 
of  Revdutionary  plunder;  the  Moeeav 
campaign  would  not  haye  aresgad  the 
blood  of  the  inaoeent,  nor  the  eaptara  ef 
their  capital  entered  like  irea  mlo  lbs 
soul  of  the  raoquished.  The  last  ad  «l 
tbe  mighty  drama  had  not  yet  afrired;  it 
was  the  design  of  Providence  that  it  ibcMM 
terminate  in  yet  deeper  tragedy,  and  pn- 
sent  a  more  awful  spectacle  of  the  Divbit 
judgments  to  mankind.  England  wooU 
have  saved  three  hundred  milliens  of  her 
debt,  but  ahe  would  hare  kist  TitiDria 
and  Waterloo;  her  standards  wooM  ait 
have  waved  in  the  Pass  of  BoocesvaUc^ 
nor  her  soldiers  entered  in  trisMaph  the 
gates  of  Psrisj  she  would  have  afcarsd 
with  Russia,  in  a  very  aneqoal  propoitioBy 
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be  lustre  of  the  contest,  and  to  bartoric 
>rce,  not  freeborn  bravery,  future  ages 
ronld  hare  awarded  the  glory  of  bay&f 
truck  down  the  Conqueror  of  the  World.*' 

The  jSrsi  result  of  the  treaty  which 
was  to  lay  the  world  at  the  feet  of 
Napoleon,  should  have  taught  him  the 
incertaiuty  of  human  fortune,  or  the 
)unishment  of  imperial  crime.  It 
vas,  to  strike  a  blow  which  deprived 
lim  of  an  essential  portion  of  his 
trength,  tarnished  his  reputation  in 
he  eyes  of  the  world,  broke  up  his 
>lan  of  overwhelming  England  by  in- 
^Bmotu  and  finally  precipitated  him 
nto  those  hazardous  hostilities  with 
he  Peninsula,  which  engulfed  his 
hrone  and  name.  The  ink  had  been 
carcely  dried  on  the  •♦Secret  Articles" 
if  Tilsit,  when  they  were  on  the  table 
f  the  British  Cabjnet.  Count  D'Au. 
raigues,  a  French  emigrant  noble 
tttached  to  the  household  of  Louis 
CVIH.,  was  the  nominal  instrument 
if  the  discovery.  But  how  a  docu- 
nent  of  such  incalculable  importance 
iame  into  the  Count's  hands  is  still 
be  question,  unless  it  came  firom  the 
lands  of  Alexander  himself.  The 
apture  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  the 
nstant  and  bold  enterprise  of  Eng- 
and. 

This  portion  of  the  history  is  cap!- 
lily  told.  Succinct  without  obscurity, 
nd  logical  without  dryness,  Mr.  Alison 
•rings  the  acknowledged  ihcts  of  the 
asebefore  us,  with  a  force  completely 
manswertible.  Opposition,  of  course, 
minf  its  hands  over  this  check  to 
Napoleon.  The  whole  host  of  Jacobin 
wimphleteers,  weekljr,  monthly,  and 
[uarterly,  were  loud  m  their  indigna- 
ion  at  the  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
apine  by  adopting  the  activity  of 
heir  idol.  The  M^igs,  who  had  now 
«en,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
triven  back  to  their  old  benches  m 
^rliament,  were  •■appalled  at  the  io- 
mmanity"  of  attackmg  the  Danes. 
They,  who  had  availed  themselves  of 
heir  single  year  of  power  to  invade 
Sgypt,  South  America,  and  Turkey, 
erritories  from  which  England  had 
10  more  to  fear  than  from  the  Anti- 
)odes,  and  who  had  failed  in  even 
bose  miserable  and  unjustifiable  en* 
erpriaes,  could  find  no  language  too 
Mithetio  for  an  ^tpedition  whose  ne* 
iessity  was  olear,  whose  intelligence 
Mit  their  folly  to  shame,  whose  suc- 
cess was  consummate  triumph,  and 
vhose  pTomptitade  at  once  awoke^ 


astonished,  and  cheered  Eunnpe  with  a 
new  hope  of  restoration.  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the  9th  of 
July.  Such  was  the  noble  vigor  of 
the  Tory  Cabinet,  that  before  the 
close  of  that  month,  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  with  20,000 
troops  on  board,  was  in  full  sail  from 
the  British  shores.  By  the  10th  of 
August  the  troops  were  disembarked 
in  Zealand ;  by  the  5th  of  September 
Copenhagen  had  capitulated ;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  expedi- 
tion had  returned,  brining  with  it 
the  whole  Danish  Navy,  eighteen  ships 
of  the  line,  and  fifteen  frigates,  with 
other  armed  vessels ;  the  most  ample 
and  superb  trophy  that  had  ever  been 
won  by  naval  war. 

We  have  intentionally  restricted 
our  remarks  to  the  earlier  portions  of 
this  volume.  They  vrere  in  their  na- 
ture the  more  disheartening  to  the 
reader,  and  the  more  difficult  to  the 
historian.  But  if  the  success  has  been 
complete  even  in  these,  with  what  ar- 
dent and  glowing  facility  may  he  not 
be  expected  to  speed  along  the  bril- 
liant and  animating  career  that  thence- 
forth lies  before  the  British  historian. 
He  has  hitherto  been  toiling  through 
tempest  and  darkness ;  but  Spain  and 
its  victories,  the  morning  star  of 
Europe,  is  now  in  the  horizon,  and 
the  voyager  sees  a  new  aspect  of 
the  regenerated  world,  lighted  up  by 
new  splendors  of  deliverance,  hi 
that  sudden  outburst  of  patriotic 
valor  which  tuiaed  the  serfs  and 
.slaves  of  France  into  her  boldest  an- 
tagonists ;  in  those  astonishing  deve- 
lopments  of  national  feeling  which 
transformed  the  very  dust  of  Prussia 
into  heroism,  shot  a  new  life  into  the 
slow  streng[th  of  Austria,  and  impelled 
the  gigantic  miffht  of  Russia  across 
the  breadth  of  the  Continent,  to 
avenge  the  blood  that  stained  the 
Moskwa,  with  the  blood  that  stained 
the  snows  from  the  Moskwa  to  the 
Seine ;  and  more  than  all,  in  the  un- 
rivall^  valor  and  resistless  deter- 
mination of  England,  the  protector  of 
all,  and  conqueror  for  all,  the  his- 
torian possesses  a  task,  than  which  the 
most  illustrious  vicissitudes  of  man 
and  empire  have  never  offered  one 
worthier  of  all  the  eloquence  of  genius 
the  enforcement  of  manly  principles, 
or  the  ambition  of  a  generous  and 
honorable  fame. 
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I. — ^HOMER  AXD  THE  EF08. 
U.^FINDAfi,  ▲  MESSENOEB  OF  THE  GODS. 

TO  CHBI8T0FHEB  NORTH,  ESQ. 

Good  Chri8tofhse« — The  sight  of  Herder  and  Homer  together,  in  the  fine- 
ground  of  a  second  paper,  with  Pindar  just  peeping  round  me  corner,  will  Xsj 
no  means  digust  you.  Not  so  much  catering  for  the  public  appetite  as  coo- 
trolling  it,  you  will  not  suffer  classical  things  and  thoughts  to  be  strangen  to 
Ma^  as  long  as  the  head  of  George  Buchanan  shall  frown  upoo  j6qi  cover ; 
or,  m  other  words,  which  mean  precisely  the  same, — 

"While  fish  in  streams,  or  birds  delifrht  in  air, 
*         Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  British  fair." 

In  fact,  dear  Kit,  you  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  take  the  gentle  paUie 
pretty  much  as  Goldsmith's  Mr.  Tibbs  took  a  fine  woman,— or  as,  according 
to  his  illustration,  certain  animals  take  their  prey ;  that  is,  you  lie  quietly  at 
home,  and— pop !  it  falls  into  your  mouth.  It  you  won't  go  to  Public,  it  is  a 
dear  case  that  Public  must  come  to  you.  And  so  it  does  in  the  long  run ;  and, 
Iherefore,  glor^  be  to  you  from  all  lovers  of  sound  knowledge,  true  philoao- 
phy,  high  sentiment,  and  generous  feeling,  for  the  unshrinking  front  you  have 
ever  shown  to  the  ruffianly  champions  of  modern  Liberalism  in  favor  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  muse.  The  Edinburgh,  no  doubt,  with  all  its  sins  political, 
now  and  then  throws  in  some  powerful  aid ;  but  its  efforts  in  the  good  caae 
are  ^  few  and  far  between."  And  as  for  the  dashing  Quarler^r--pray,  are 
Frere  and  Mitchell  and  Nelson  Coleridge  gone  to  sleep  ?  Has  it  not  even  a 
rod  in  pickle  for  a  certain  **  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Qambridge"— far  be  hit 
name  from  staining  an  honest  page ! — who  has  recently  been  writing  a  pam^ 
dUd  an  educaiionf  the  last  resource  of  idiocy,— and  against  Cheeky  toe  great 
Dugbear  of  utilitarians  and  fools?  Pray,  rouse  yourself  on  this  provocation* 
olof  gentleman,  and  let  the  knout  once  more  whistle  round  your  head,  to  the 
marvellous  refceshment  of  all  Conservative  ears. 

Mean- while,  enjoy,  as  the  author  of  the  immortal  Homeric  series  in  Black- 
wood must  know  how,  another  specimen  of  Herder's  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
ancients. 

Tmn. 


I.— BOMSB  AUD  TBI  BTOH. 
1.— OF  THB  NATUBB  AND  OBl&ni  OF  THE  EPOS. 

1.  Epoi  means  word,  speech^  81$^  Me  of  its  distingnished  men.  The 
qourte.  Homer  calls  the  discourse  of  northern  races  have  store  of  theae,  at 
his  heroes  ^winged  ioords.  Is  then  well  as  the  southern.  Witness  their 
the  Bpos,  in  the  widest  signification  songs  of  broil  and  battle ;  witneai^ 
of  the  term,  any  thing  else  than  a  universally  the  national  legends  of 
living  tradiiiont  Every  people  has  all  tribes.  And  thus,  in  accordance 
siidh  of  its  own.  Through  means  of  with  its  derivation,  the  Greek  Epos 
gpeech,  of  narrative,  every  individual  falls  under  the  same  law  which  en- 
is  educated.  Each  community  in-  braces  all  iwn  as  po|)ular  poems.  It 
clines  the   ear   to   those   narrations  is  national;   it  is  a  child  of 


which  appear  remarkable  and  inte-   itance,  locality,  and  timB ;  it  is  a  foim 

resting  to  all  its  members,  which  are    (fthe  people, 

connected  with  the  adventures  and       2.  As  m  the  case  of  all  popidar 
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:radition«»  tbeir  orkin  is  extremelj 
incertain,  so  especially  in  tae  case  of 
base  living  winged  words.    Men  do 
lot  ask.  Who  was  the  first  author  of 
%is  tale  ?   But  if  the  tale  be  pleasing 
md  famous,  if  it  does  honor  to  the 
lation  or  to  particular  families,  they 
lear  it  assentingly,  and  spread  it  fur- 
ber.    Can  yon  say,  for  example,  who 
n vented  the  story  of  King  Arthur  1 
Assuredly  not  Caradac  nor  Geoffrey 
)f  Monmouth.    So  many  local  appel- 
ations — Arthur's  Seat^  Arthur^s  Hill, 
irthur*s  Table,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
ouih  of  England— 80  many  concorai- 
ant  legions  of  the  Boy  and  the  Hom^ 
he  MantUy    the  Knights,  and    the 
^ueen — were   in  the  mouth  of  the 
people,    that    no    single    chronicler 
»uid  possibly  have  given  rise  to  them 
ill.    Much  more  probably  he  took 
lis  narrative  from  those  popular  tales 
vhich  were  demonstrably  grounded, 
or  the  most  part,  on  localities,  though 
n  a  tone  and  taste  varying  with  the 
progress  of  time.     For  popular  tra- 
lition-*an  offspring  partly  of  fancy, 
ind  partly  of  primitive  history — ^is  a 
:rad  of  animate  rumor  (^^/"?).      It 
una  on,  and  grows,  and  modifies  its 
3rm,  with  the  course  of  years. 
8.  If  we  attend  to  the  pre-Eomeric 
3js;ends  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  no  matter 
r  doubt  whence  they  drew  their  ali- 
lent,  or  whither  they  bent  their  fa- 
orite  course.    It  was  towards  those 
oasts  from  which  so  many  inven- 
lons  had  reached  their  country,  from 
(rhich  so  much  of  their  luxury  and 
pulence  was  necessarQy  derived— it 
vus  to  the  realms  of  Asia.    Thither 
i^nt    the    Argonauts,   to   fetch   the 
leece  of  gold.    Thence'  was  Europa 
K>rne  away  by  Jove.     There  did  a 
nultiiude  of  Grecian  families  settle 
hemselves  in  the  fairest  climate  of. 
he  earth.    By  their  civilization,  in- 
tustry,  and  manual  skill,  they  reach- 
ed a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.     Com- 
nerce  &equented  their  shores.   There 
vaa  the  land  of  the  gods,  of  Apollo, 
>f  Jove  upon    his   mountain-throne, 
divinities    were    crowded   into   the 
neighboring  isles,  the  birth-place  of 
>rimeval  fables,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
tncient  world.     Mysteries  might  re- 
fer themselves    to    Thrace    or    to 
^gypt;  but  the  open  fables,  the  po- 


pular narratives,  mounted  up  to  Ada, 
to  the  region  of  glittering  marvels. 

4.  This  happened  so  much  the 
more,  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  earliest  Ghreek  poets,  historians, 
and  philosophers  were  natives  of 
the  Asiatic  coast  and  neighboring 
islands.  Blickwell  enumerates  them 
at  large.  Greece  herself  lay  before 
them  as  a  mighty  ancestress  :  but 
Asia  lay  around  them — a  more  bright 
and  genial  theatre.  But,  even  in 
Asia,  Colchis  was  too  remote,  and  the 
fables  connected  with  it  were  too  an- 
cient.  In  their  nearer  vicinity  lay  * 
the  Plain  of  Troy.  There  could 
united  Greece  be  assembled,  and  chief 
aAer  chief  signalize  his  valor.  This 
Plain  of  Troy  was,  as  it  were,  a  mus- 
ter-place for  Grecian  princes  and 
leaders — for  those  heroes  who  after- 
wards endured  so  many  woes  on  their 
return,  gave  rise  to  so  many  legends, 
and  cpnferred  new  names  on  so  many 
countries  and  cities.  What  the  Cru- 
sades were  fpr  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  that  was  the  Trojan  war  for  an- 
cient Greece — at  least  in  respect  of  its 
legends. 

0.  Homer,  it  is  well  known,  was 
not  the  first  who  sang  the  Trojan 
war.  He  hadpredecessors  as  well  as 
successors.  Tnat  some  local  event 
supplied  the  subject  of  all  these  com- 
petitors for  the  crown  of  poesy  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  beyond  question.  The 
most  of  Bryant's  arguments  on  the 
other  side  prove  nothing  but  his 
dearth  of  poetical  taste  and  lack  of 
judgment  as  to  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions. But  since,  on  the  other  hand* 
we  are  not  certain  when  and  where 
these  songs  were  put  together,  nor  , 
what  was  added  or  omitted  in  this  or 
that  arrangement,  so  here  and  there 
it  IS  difficult  to  say  why  one  circum- 
stance should  be  laid  down  and  told 
in  a  particular  manner — another 
scarcely  touched  on,  or  altogether 
suppre^ed.  To  sketch  out,  in  this 
respect  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  Homeric  poems  would  require  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

6.  If  the  name  Homerus  designates 
a  singer  in  accordance^  or  a  harmo" 
nizer  of  song,*  I  doubt  whether  an 
appellation  more  expresssive  of  hit 
genius  could  have  been  bestowed  upon 


*Homeri  aomen,  si  recte  video,  derivandam  tst  ex  Vl  et  ipm  ande  hfoi^ip  et 
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him.  Suidas  gtves  bis  pedigree  after 
the  historian  Cbarax  ;  **  Linus  was 
the  son  of  ^thusa,  a  Thracian  dame. 
Linus  begat  Pierus,  who  begat  (£a- 
grus,  who  begat  Orpheus,  who  begat 
Dres,  who  beeat  Euclees,  who  begat 
lamonides,  who  begat  Philoterpes, 
who  beeat  Euphemus,  who  begat 
Epiphrades,  who  befirat  Melanopus, 
who  begat  Apelles,  who  begat  Meeon, 
who  came  with  the  Anmzons  to 
Smyrna,  married  Eumelia,  daughter 
of  Euepes,  son  of  Mnesigenes,  and 
begat  Homer."*  Now,  since  the 
most  of  these  names  are  known  to  be 
the  significant  appellations  of  poets 
and  singers,  what  hinders  us  to  regard 
them  as  a  genealogy  of  Greek  rnin-' 
streUy  itselj^which  came  from  Thrace 
by  way  of  Thessaly,  into  Greece,  and 
naturally  spread  from  clan  to  clan, 
from  bard  to  bard.  The  fourteenth 
in  this  series  of  famous  minstrels  was 
Homer,  whose  name,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  progenitors  on  both  sides,  it 
gignificatU  in  the  history  of  verse. 


Etiepes  {eloquent  9peaker\  bis  mater- 
nal grandfather,  was  son  of  Ifoea- 
genes  (horn  of  memory).  His  mother 
was  Eumetis  {the  wise).  And  fte 
gave  birth  to  Homer*  the  concert- 
mcLster  of  the  old  poetry^  the  pareolof 
an  abiding  Epos,  who  hannoDized  tO 
those  different  voices, when  he  reduced 
them  to  a  form  of  art,  wherewith  then 
was  afterwards  connected  whaierer 
was  in  accordance  with  the  leading 
strain.  Was  the  same  noc  the  can 
with  Anacreon  and  ,  JBdop — with 
David  and  Solomon  among  the  Bo- 
brews— with  Ossian  in  the  regions  of 
the  West  1  As  the  well  known  heed 
of  Homer  is  an  ideal  effisy,  markui^ 
however  the  features  of  the  godlike 
bard  in  a  very  definite  and  chanc* 
teristic  style,  so  let  us  esteem  the  col- 
lection of  poems,  which  bears  Ui 
name.  To  us  they  are  HoMnnt^ 
•the  symphony  of  an  ancient  world  of 
son(^— the  re^ptar  and  lofty  Epoa, 
arismff  out  of  the  many  and  vmrxm 
legends  of  the  olden  time. 


2.-<-OF  TBB  mrncRiifCB  bstwebh  thb  ILIAD  ASD  THE  ommsT. 


It  Is  almost  marvellous  that,  be- 
cause these  two  poems  pass  equally 
under  Homer's  name,  and  have  eacn 
the  Homeric  form,  people  should  hesi- 
tate to  examine  closely  the  difference 
between  them.  Yet  both  in  ancient 
and  riiodem  times,  we  are  frequently 
reminded  of  it,  and  every  thing  in  the 
Odyssey  appears  fitted  to  remind  us. 
Not  one  of  the  gods  and'  goildesses, 
who  play  their  part  in  both  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  are  entirely  the 
^  same.  Zeus  and  Pallas — Apollo^ 
Diana — -Hermes — Hephcestus — Aph- 
rodite— -Poseidon- — ^ihey  have  all 
changed  their  shapes.  The  messen- 
ger ot  the  gods — Olympus — the  con- 
ception of  the  world  of  shades — the 
costume  of  the  deities  in  their  inter- 
courses with  men— 4ill  is  in  the  Odys- 
sey, of  another  hoe.  Into  the  Iliad 
no  Circe,  nu  Calypso^  such  as  we  find 
them  here,  could  have  gained  admis- 
sion. The  realm  of  enchnrntments 
lies  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  chief 
jgersons  of  the  Odyssey,  Menelaxu. 
Helen,  Ulysses  himself,  convey  a  dif- 
ferent impression  from  what  they  do 


in  the  Iliad.  Manners,  naorals^  the 
science  of  living  are  somewhat  ad- 
vanced. So  are  knowledge  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  Even  the  several 
songs  of  the  Epos  are  united  in  a  dif- 
ferent ^ay.  Whoever  should  lollow- 
out  this  discrepancy  through  various 
categories,  symbols,  figures,  and  co- 
lors,— down  to  the  language  and  the 
herb  n^ly — would  open  for  us  two 
Grecian  worlds — an  eastern  and  a 
western— and  readily  assign  to  each 
collection  of  vorse  its  true  country. 

••  Nevertheless,**  you  will  say, 
**  there  is  in  all  this  but  one  form,  one 
method,  and  one  toneue — the  Home- 
ric** You  are  perfecuy  correct.  For 
Homeric,  in  its  very  elymdogy,  de- 
notes the  combined — ^intertwisiSi— ar- 
tificial mould  of  the  ancient  Grecian 
Epos.  Homer  you  will  allow,  did 
not  invent  the  Hexameter.  It  existed 
before  him;  and  moreover, since  in 
those  days  prose  had  not  as  yet  at- 
tained a  regular  form,  the  hezamecer 
had  already  given,  by  its  rhy  tho^  a 
peculiar  measure^  bent,  ftilneas,  and 
melody,  to  the  language.     In  it  there 
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This  genealogy  woold  not  be  oaworthy  of  a  ( 
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were  at  once  recurring  cadences  and 
infinite  variety.  In  it  all  poesy  and 
all  prose  were  still  combined.  Every 
nation  has  had,  for  its  popular  poems, 
a  marked,  appointed  metre,  conjoining 
unity  and  diversity  of  sound.  Wit- 
ness the  lays  of  the  northern  Scalds, 
the  hunting-sones  and  war-sonss  of 
the  Germans,  tne  romances  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  poems  of  Ossian.  Such 
a  measure  was  the  Greek  hexameter. 
A  certain,  universal  form  of  expres- 
sion, a  certain  cast  of  thought  and 
compositiout  were  inseparable  from  it. 
When  one  has  read  a  few  poems  of 
Ossian,  one  might  suppose  he  had 
read  the  whole.  So  with  the  northern 
safe  ,  the  war^songs  of  the  people,  the 
ballads,  and  the  romances.  Their 
tone,  therefore,  is  not  one  man's  strain  ; 
it  is  the  Ef08  of  primeval  days.  Did 
we  possess.  AfeZampiis,  and  other  pre- 
Homeric  bards,  we  should  find  in 
them,  allowing  for  the  differences  of 
time  and  personal  character,  the  same 
form  and  mould,  which  we  find  afler- 
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wards  in  Hesiod,  and  every  one  who 
approaches  the  ancient  minstrelsy. 
In  short,  the  Homeric  form  is,  in  the 
Epos,  what  the  old  religious  style  is 
in  art.  With  great  varieties  in  the 
mode  of  applying  it,  according  to 
Umee  and  masters^  that  style  is  univer- 
sally the  same.  When  the  ancient 
and  hallowed  measure  of  the  Epos,  to 
wit,  the  hexameter — for  even  Aristotle 
holds  the  two  to  be  inseparable— first* 
by  meass  of  the  pentameter,  then 
by  means  of  other  kinds  of  verse, 
lastly,  by  means  of  prose,  had  been 
reduced  to  a  narrower  domain,  or 
rather  had  been  driven  back  into  the 
Primitive  world  which  it  belonged  to, 
it  continued  to  make  its  appearance 
here  and  i here,  still  artfully  composed^ 
but  no  longer  with  its  previous  mar 
jesty  and  force.  Before  Homer,  and 
in  Homer,  it  was  the  natural  measure. 
While  it  kept  its  original  ground,  it 
gave  one  bent  and  fashion  of  song  to 
uie  whole  extent  of  Greece. 


8. — OF  TBI  ABT  OF  BHC  00MF08ITI0N. 


If  it  be  granted  that  the  Epos  is  the 
poetical  voice  of  tradition  for  different 
races  and  times,  the  manner  of  its  tex- 
ture {pikph)  sufficiently  explains  itself. 
Sonp;.and  narration,  the  means  where* 
by  it  worked,  forced  on  its  composi- 
tion. After  a  series  of  minstrels  sing- 
ing  without  scope  or  limit,  a  combin- 
ine,  harmonizing  Bomerva  was  sure 
to  oe  born  at  last  of  Euepee  and  Eu- 
metis. 

1.  Every  thing  has  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  Narrative, 
therefore,  whether  spoken  or  sung, 
must  have  them.  **  Had  I  a  hundred 
mouths  and  a  thousand  voices !"  cries 
the  Epic  bard; — mean-while,  he  has 
but  one  mouth  and  one  voice  ;  as  he 
has  b^un^  he  must  likewise  end. 
Consequently  he  must  give  to  every 
narration,  which  of  itself  would  be 
endless,  an  outline — a  commencement 
•^  termination.  This  is  the  oriein 
of  the  ihmous  eulogy— the  in  mediae 
fee  roffii — applied  to  Homer.  It 
means,  he  knew  how  to  give  a  form 
to  his  subject,  a  eomprehmeiMe  extent 
to  his  long  story. 

Where  does  the  anger  of  Achilles 
l>eghi  ?  Where  does  it  end  1  Before 
it  was  the  quarrel — before  the  quarrel 
the  pestilMice— before  the  peMileiioe 


the  guilt— beiore  th6  guilt  the  robbery 
— before  the  robbery  the  war.  How 
far  should  we  reach  if  all  were  to  be 
told  from  the  egg  of  Leda  down  to 
this?  The  minstrel,  therefore,  takes 
up  his  subject  in  the  middle.  Con« 
sidering  the  course  that  lay  before 
him,  he  could  not  do  otherwise. 
Where  does  the  anger  of  Achilles 
end?  Is  it  there;,  wnere  they  send 
him  back  his  Briseist  with  the  gifts 
that  accompany  her  ?  Is  it  there^ 
where  ho  permits  Patroclusto  e^o  fortk 
instead  of  himself  ?  Not  at  all.  Patp 
roclus  is  slain,  and  still  fiercer  bums 
his  wrath  against  the  killer  of  his 
friend,  the  robber  of  his  arms. 
Weaponless  he  stands  in  his  fury ;  his 
shout  alone  is  enough  to  avert  the  ruin 
of  the  Greeks.  He  receives  from 
Vulcan  a  fresh  panoply.  Hector  fieOls. 
But  Patroclus  li^  unhonored,  unin- 
terred  !  So  do  the  rhapsodies  knit  and 
twine  themselves  together ;  and  even 
at  their  close  one  continues  to  ask 
••what  more  I"  How  fared  it  with 
this  impetuous  youth,  whose  days  were 
embittered  by  so  much  gloom,  to  whose 
predestined  shortness  of  life  Thetis 
makes  so  many  allusions  ?  What  was 
his  fate?  We  almost  take  the  Iliad« 
long  as  it  la,  for  unoompleted.    Gladly 
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would  we  listen  further  to  tbe  pro- 
tracted straio,  until  the  ashes  of  Achil- 
les and  Patrocius  should  fondly  mingle 
in  the  urn.  And  even  then  we  should 
hardly  be  sated.  In  the  islands  of  the 
blest,  in  the  kingdom  of  shadows,  we 
would  fain  behold  them  together — so 
limitless  is  every  narration.  The  Epic 
singer  can  touch  only  on  a  vart ;  and 
if  he  has  not  at  first  the  skill  to  do  so, 
he  must  acquire  it.  For  his  hour  is 
brief—  the  powers  of  his  voice  are  finite 
— but  the  burden  of  his  sons  is  infinite. 
Scarcely  with  the  realm  of  shades,  or 
the  happy  isies»  does  the  heroic  tale  of 
Achilles  and  I^oitroclus  end. 

In  like  manner,  where  does  the 
Odyssey  begin  t  Where  does  it  con- 
clude 1  Presupposing  all  that  has  pre- 
viously  taken  place  at  Troy,  or  else- 
where, in  the  life  of  Ulysses,  the 
Odyssey  itself  announces  future  travels 
of  Its  hero,  since  this  wanderer  could 
not  remain  stationary  in  Ithaca.  At 
what  point,  then,  shall  he  stop  !  How 
for  does  he  roam  1  The  Odyssey,  a 
poem  80  well  linked  toother,  inevi- 
tably awakens  this  curiosity.  It  grati- 
fies It  only  by  piecemeal :  and  yet  it  is 
arranged  and  combined  like  a  concert 
— ^like  the  textures  of  a  web.  For 
beginnings  middle,  and  end^  are  inhe- 
rent in  the  essence  of  every  good  nar- 
ration. Otherwise,  the  want  of  aim 
and  of  proportion  would  destroy  it. 

2.  The  Epos  demands  a  remarkahle 
occurrence — an  adventure.  This  also 
is  naturally  incident  to  popular  tradi- 
tion, in  the  shape  of  a  living  poetical 
word.  It  is  not  sentences  and  senti- 
ments— it  is  not  character  existing  hf 
ihenuelves  (though  the^  have  their 
place  in  it),  that  constitute  an  Epic 
legend .  Of  what  elements  could  there 
be  created  a  character  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  mythus^  that  is^  out  cf 
ihe  world  altogether  ?  No  !  Forth  to 
the  plain  of  Troy  !  An  occurrence — 
an  adventure-consolidates  characters. 
It  exercises  them  and  proves  them. 
The  event  stands  before  us.  Acnow 
takes  its  rise.  With  this  aim,  and  no 
other,  does  the  Epos  cause  shapes  to 
pass  before  us — shapes  for  the  ear^  but 
as  visible  as  if  the  eye  beheld  them. 
The  spiritual  eye  does  behold  them. 
One  f<:ature  indicates  another.  Gra- 
dually the  whole  figure  reveals  itself. 
But  mark  !  it  reveals  itself  only  by  its 
functionsy  by  what  it  does.  Thus  alone 
is  it  present  to  us.  All  the  strokes  of 
the  poet  do  nothing  more  than  sketch 


out  the  lineajDieotB— better  and  better 
— further  and  further — ^until,  at  the 
right  moment,  he  leaves  them,  and  a 
fresh  figure  appears.  This  successne 
picturing,  justly  renowned  as  the 
true  fnrte  of  Homer,  is  not  his  ait 
exclusively.  It  is  an  art  iDsepaxable 
from  discourse — from  the  hexttmeiej^^ 
in  short,  from  the  primitive  Efos, 
Such  was  its  method  of  narration.  1 
let  strokes  and  features  follow  one  an- 
other ;  hence  sprung  the  shapes  it  caD> 
jured  up.  If  an  art  of  a  nx>re  me- 
chanical description  happens  here  to 
interpose  and  to  etemtxe  momenta^ 
which  in  Homer  are  onlj  known  in 
their  transient  working  on  tbe  pro> 
gress  of  the  whole  plot,  then  are  sncli 
pictures  not  Homeric,  but  anti-Home- 
ric. Reversing  the  deed  of  Ptrrha 
and  Deucalion,  they  turn  the  livinr 
word,  and  the  living  beings  produce! 
by  it,  back  into  actual  stones.  Stones 
scattered  about  at  random  have  no 
life.  They  have  no  motion.  Biitm 
Homer  every  thing  nnoves^  urging  am 
to  some  aim  and  issue. 

•«  What !  even  his  lonfc  s>ix-foolai 
similes,  the  most  tedious  in  the 
worldl"  Yes ;  even  these  belone  to 
tbe  genius  of  the  ancient  Epos,  who- 
ever understands  the  course  and  prc^ 
gress  of  living  speech  needs  scaroelj 
have  this  explained  to  him.  Similes 
are  something  foreign  to  the  advance  of 
an  event.  They  check  the  current  of  a 
story,  and  present  to  the  eye  of  the  soul 
the  unreal  as  if  it  were  reeL  In  order 
to  get  back  to  the  reality  of  the  event 
— of  the  action  itself— the  simile  musl 
therelbre,  as  it  were,  take  to  all  its 
feet,  and  thus  scranoble  round  to  the 
point  from  which  it  started.  In  a 
series  of  showy  thoughts,  similes  &• 
shion  and  connect  themselves  very  di& 
ferently  from  what  they  do  amid  the 
bustle  of  events  and  passions.  More- 
over, the  Epos  was  not  there  to  he 
readn  but  to  be  heard.  Thus  only  was 
its  effects  produced.  Spurious  unita* 
tions  ot  the  old  Epos  will  not  stand 
this  proof.  Its  existence  belong  to  a 
period  when  men  were  fieuniliar  whh 
events,  afiairs,  imaj^es — ^but  not  yel 
with  the  art  of  wrhing. 

3.  There  is  a  singularity  about  the 
ancient  Epos  whose  cause  and  nature 
have  hitherto  been  sought  for  in  a 
wrong  place.  Let  the  Epos  be  viewed 
as   an  emhellished   mofmlar   tra  "" 


and  they  become  clear  at  onoe.    T» 
wit.  In  every  adventoie  there  are  eft^ 
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Uadet  to  overcome.  Dangers  and 
struggles  everywhere  await  the  Epic 
lero.  He  must  overcome  them,  or 
:here  is  no  knot— no  solution — in  a 
^ord,  no  Epos.  Hence  Aristotle 
mnp  the  Epopee,  upon  the  whote 
[with  some  exceptions  that  belone  to 
t,)  under  the  rules  of  tragedy,  and  has 
hus  greatly  abridged  the  coarse  of  his 
nquiries.  Now,  on  whom  roust  the  vie- 
ory  depend  I  Who  stretches  out  the 
^land  to  the  conqueror?  Say  the 
noderns :  "*  he  plucks  it  for  himself. 
The  prize  is  won  by  his  own  strength 
)r  genius — ^by  his  character  and  con- 
iuct."  Not  so  said  the  primitive 
Spos.  It  knew  too  well  how  much  in 
he  weightiest,  greatest,  most  difficult 
hings,  depends  upon  the  least — upon 
nere  accidents,  neither  within  our 
control,  nor  planned  by  our  senius. 
t  often  pictured  things  too  miebtv  for 
ts  hero— preponderating  all  its  force 
md  ability.  A  power  opposes  him; 
t  friendly  deity  stands  by  his  side. 
£uch— but  &r  indeed  from  the  whole 
-turns  upon  his  own  character  and 
conduct.  At  last  Destint  decides.  Our 
laving  lost  sight  of  this  supernal  in- 
luence — not  only  in  our  business  and 
lesigns,  but  in  the  field  of  history,  and 
oetry— this  cold,  silly  incredulity,  has 
Imost  robbed  us  of  the  genuine  Epo- 
ee.  Take  away  from  the  Iliad  the 
oings  of  the  gods  (foolishly  as  they 
lay  sometimes  appear  to  acO — and 
^ho  would  fi;ive  any  thing  for  the 
quabbles  and  disputes,  and  bloodshed, 
aused  by  a  ravisned  woman  and  an 
iFended  man?  Take  away  from  the 
)dyssey  the  marvellous,  and  it  be- 
omes  a  piteous  tale.  But  such  taldng 
way,  to  speak  correctly,  is  impos- 
ible.  In  these  stories  the  gods  and 
eroes  are  too  closely  mixed  together 
>  endure  separation.  To  behold  gods 
nd  heroes  thus  intermingled  (vevmix' 
)8  Divis  heroas)  was  natural  to  Ho- 
ler.the  combiner  of  earth  and  heaven. 
What  made  the  Epos  gradually 
windle  down  and  disappear  was,  that 
le  belief  In  celestial  interposition,  and 
1  the  marvellous,  vanished — and  men 
x)k  to  explaining  all  things  on  philo- 
3phical  principles.  Then  was  there 
yym  for  \wtory— for  idyls  too,  if  you 
lease — but  no  longer  for  true  Epic 
oetry.  When  John  takes  Margery, 
nd  Margery  takes  John,  in  lawful 
wedlock,  It  is  all  right  and  proper ;  it 
my  even  furnish  matter  for  an  agree- 
ble  narrative  in  verse— but  the  ope- 


ration of  U&e  Epos  will  neither  be 
there,  nor  be  wished  for.  Theocritus 
called  his  best  pieces  of  this  kind 
idyls  {little  pictures — artificial  compo- 
sitions^ witnout  pretending  to  that 
higher  name  which  he  was  aware  he 
had  no  title  to  give  them.  Lucan's 
poem  on  the  Pharsalian  war  has  some 
line  passages ;  but  it  could  not  be  an 
Epic,  because  in  his  day  the  old  belief 
in  heavenlv  influence— the  soul  of  the 
living  toorcf— existed  no  more. 

In  lieu  of  a  purely  divine  agency 
there  came  first  magic,  of  whose  be- 
ginnings  one  is  already  aware  in  the 
Odyssey.  During  the  dark  ages  the 
belief  in  magic  greatly  increased .  In 
the  romantic  poetry  it  had  a  conside- 
rable effect;  more,  however,  if  we 
would  be  candid,  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing up  a  pleasant  dream  and  delusion, 
than  of  reawakening  that  deeper  and 
higher  feeling,  which  something  divine 
alone  produces.  When,  therefore,' 
men  came  back,  through  the  revival 
of  classic  literature,  to  the  true  Epos, 
and  perceived  that  weighty  [political 
events  were  not  enough  for  it— that 
there  was  a  need  also  of  divine  influ- 
ences—they took  refuse  in  religvme 
objects.  These,  they  thought,  would 
give  to  d&e  Epopee  the  supemcUurai 
and  marvellous.  Well,  if  tney  could 
also  have  given  the  faith  to  believe  in 
them !  Otherwise,  they  only  loeoXEsn- 
ed  the  human  influtnces^  without  the 
slightest  compensation.  Hence  their 
lame  operation  in  Tasso's  Jerusalem 
Delivendi  and  similar  poems.  Angels 
are  made  to  do  what  men  should  luive 
done,  and  what  even  without  angels 
they  could  have  done.  Hence  the 
empty  ornament  of  many  a  more  re- 
cent poem— ornament  whereof  Homer 
knew  nothing,  since  it  is  mere  firip- 
pery.  In  the  ancient  Epos  the  goos 
are  essential,  indispensable ;  but  uey 
are  likewise  natural  to  the  highest  de- 
gree. 

They  are  so  also— as  we  see  proved 
not  only  by  Milton  and  Kldpstock, 
but  even  by  a  number  of  romances — 
in  every  real  Epic.  Allegories,  ab- 
stractions, and  shadowy  shapes  of  that 
description,  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  those  mighty  beings,  whose  pre- 
sence fills,  exalts,  and  animates  the 
soul.  With  the  every-day  TWw  and 
Peters  we  are  too  intimate ;  with  the 
creatures  of  earth  we  have  perpetual 
intercourse;  we  desire  to  look  for 
once  upon  the  Divdob,  that  works  in 
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muk  and  with  man,  or  that  horers 
cnrer  him  as  a  sovereign  decree.  Aris- 
lotle,  then,  was  right  to  esteem  the 
BiMut  (the  FaMe)  the  first  requisite 
in  £pic  poetry  as  well  as  in  Trajg^y. 
CkaracUr  is  only  the  second.  In- 
▼olved  in  the  &ble»  we  all  become 
subject  to  the  supematural»  which 
works  by  us,  or  hangs  above  us. 
Destiny  subdues  and  controls  the 
proudest  victors. 

Finally,  it  is  fiUse  to  aver  that  the 
genuine  Epos  has  lost  its  power.  Ari- 
osto  and  Tasso^  Milton,  Klopstock, 
Wieland,and  many  another  Epic  bard, 
have  wrought  effiacts  which  no  other 
qiecies  of  poetry  could  achieve.  The 
most  philosophic  history  of  the  human 
heart  and  spirit,  represented  in  vital 
characters,  and  in  the  most  effective 
way,  by  means  of  narration,  is  slill 
the  Epos.  And  since  the  Epos  does 
these  things  in  a  form  of  art,  which 


connects  itself,  on  the  one  hand,  wiih 
the  actions  or  circumstances  of  a  ben^ 
and  creates,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
world  for  itself;  combining  the  great- 
est unity  with  infinite  variety — andifl 
wrapt  in  sounds  of  a  calm,  imbroka 
music — how  could  a  living  voice  lihs 
this  ever  expire?  Rather  must  it,  by 
the  help  of  Urae,  arise  in  a  new  qilei- 
dor,  and  be  quickened  with  new 
powers. 

"Another  Tiphys  calls 
To  another  Argo  the  selected  chiefe; 
Ff  esh  wars  will  be— and  lo!  a  new  Achite 
Before  another  Troy !" 

So  vras  it,  and  so  shall  it  copttoaa. 
And  yet  it  seems  probable  that,  as  a 
combiner  and  harmonizer  of  the  an- 
cient minstrelsy,  in  his  mode  of  painl- 
iuR  as  well  as  of  combining,  Hqhib 
wul  stand  forth  as  the  mo&l  foa  all 
fiiture  generations. 


4.— mrFBaBNCB  of  sfic  foxtbt  ahd  histobt. 


**So  then,^  some  one  will  exdaim, 
**  since  the  Epos  is  built  upon  norro- 
fio»— upon  a  cctMmng  or  harmonx»' 
'    '  cf  traditiona^  it  is  nothing,  after 

i  but  an  imperfect  history  1" 

Not  at  all.  Aristotle  has  delivered 
it  from  this  sort  c^  constraint  with  a 
sagacity  more  penetrating  than  he  was 
wont  to  exert  on  every  topic.  With 
common  history  the  Epos  1ms  nothing 
to  do.  Itbe^sots,ofitself,a  true,  jper- 
/sct,  everlasiSkg  hisionf^  just  because 
it  pays  no  regard  to  the  foHwidar^ 
as  It  exists^  except  in  so  fiur  as  in  the 
particular  lies  the  unwr9a^  which 
the  Epos,  with  an  energetic  creative 
power,  pertaining  to  poetry  alone,  est- 
tracts  from  all  it  handles. 

What  care  I  for  Troy,  or  the  Plain 
of  Troy— such  as  they  may  be  at  pre- 
sent— when  I  read  old  Homer  t  Did 
he  not  paint  to  me  Trov  and  her 
Plain  so  clearly  and  entirely,  as  I  am 
forced  to  behold  them  in  his  Epic 
poem,  then  would  he  be  a  bad  Epic 
poet.  Whereas  if  a  modern  traveller 
brings  me  his  maps  and  measurements 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  that  impression, 
I  wish  him,  with  all  his  good-will  and 
all  hiB  labors,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Hellespont.  Even  had  Troy  never 
existed,  we  should  have^-extracted 
from  Homer  and  under  his  guidance— 
a  Troy  and  a  Plain  of  our  own. 

Hence  it  comes  that  all  true  Epic 


bards  keep  to  their  materials— only  a& 
fdx  as  they  please,  and  deal  with  them 
as  with  clay  in  their  hands.  Since 
history  came  upon  the  stage,  no  B^ 
poem  has  appeared  in  Greece.  The 
race  of  heroes,  down  to  the  fbon* 
ders  of  Athenian  liberty,  were  praiset^ 
in  lyric  verse';  the  victors  or  Mara- 
thon were  praised  in  flsstival  ontioosi 
many  another  bold  man  and  deed 
were  praised  in  inscriptions ;  bat 
heroic  song  was  silent  after  Homer.. 
Even  the  Alexandrine  imitators,  when 
they  wished  to  piece  and  patch  out  of 
remnants,  went  back  to  times  of  a 
high  antiquity.  The  Epos  and  sub- 
stantial history  have  always  fled  from 
one  another,  like  twilight  and  the 
noonday  sun.  And  thus  ft  is  with  the 
Homenc  questions  ;  "  Where  dott 
Troy  lie  1  Where  d&{  it  lie  ?  Where 
stood  the  bed  of  Priam  1  Where  the 
beds  of  his  sons  T  Where  they  stand 
in  Homer.  I  trouble  myself  no  more 
about  the  matter.  I  liate  the  rooA 
industrious  researches  when  they 
would  banish  n»e  into  the  actual 
world,  out  of  that  better  one  in  which 
the  poet  detains  me. 

And  thus  Jacob  Bryant,  in  one  pait 
of  his  doubts,  cuts  an  extremely  ridi- 
culous figure.  Suppose  the  whole 
storr  to  be  as  false  as  he  represents  H 
(ana  thu  it  is  not ;  at  least  Homer% 
Troy  certainly  was  not  in  Egypt)— 
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'hat  an  unheard-of  power  muat  the 
oet  have  poesessed,  to  make  Greece 
oiieve  what  it  did  believe,  aince  it 
ccommodated  the  greater  portion  of 
s  anoals  to  Homer  !  How  much 
lore  liicely,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
ipos,  in  conformity  with  its  name, 
sized  upon  the  vast  magazine  of  old 
"aditions,  the  poptiUtr  legends^  and 
sleeted  from  among  them.  In  this 
peration,  no  man  could  prescribe  to 
le  Epic  minstrel  what  and  how  much 
e  should  choose.  No  superintend 
eot  stood  beside  him  with  muster- 
)lls  of  the  Greek  ships  and  forces, 
lat  sailed  for  the  shores  of  Mj^sia. 
(o  one  had  at  hand  the  birth>register 
f  Leda,  or  her  daughter  Hden,  nor 
yetk  of  the  egg-i^eU  from  which  the 
liter  sprung.  The  poet  drew  from 
he  ancient  traditions,  and  out  of  them 
rns  permiued  to  versify  freely.  As 
Corner  and  as  Rhmsodist^-MpeUA^ 
ions  of  an  identical  import*— he  was 
ilowed  to  combine  by  &rt  what  suited 
lim.  Such  was  the  practice  of  every 
Spic  singer,  who  understood  his  oran 
lod  its  origin.  Hence  in  every  ge- 
luine  Epopee  tkere  ezisU  a  world  of 
\9  own — the  entyclopaedia  and  very 
Mil  of  the  poet.  So  it  is  in  Homer, 
^irgil,  Dante,  Arioito,  Tasso,  Milton, 
Llopstock,  Cervantes.  Into  their 
entire  action— -of  %  certain  magni- 
ide— with  beginning  middle,  and 
Qd,"t  they  introduced  whatever  their 
lenius  taught  them,  whatever,  accor- 
ling  to  rule  and  art,  belonged  to  it 
Tne    Epos  has  found  out  whole 


worlds— of  gods— ^f  dairies— and  of 
ffhosts.  Creating  Djinnestan  and 
01vmpu%  it  has  peopled  bo^  with 
celestial  beings.  ^  Well,  but "  say 
you,  **  Homer  followed  the  Mytho* 
logy."  So  be  it !  But  what  engen- 
dered the  Mythology  1  Was  it  not 
the  earlier  poetical  legends  1  It  is, 
then,  one  and  the  same  with  the  oldest 
Epos,  from  which  all  the  later 


borrowed.  Thanks  be  to  you,  ye 
great,  ye  unknown  discoverers,  lor 
tne  beautiful  realms  your  genius  laid 
open  to  future  generations  !  Homer 
invented  his  deities  just  as  little  as 
Ariosto  did  his  knights,  or  Wieland 
his  empire  of  the  fays.  Well  for  them 
that  they  had  before  them,  derived 
from  earlier  times,  a  popular  creed, 
within  whose  range  they  could  com- 
bine things  together  ;  that  is,  they 
could  be  Homerh  and,  Solomonlike, 
exercise  the  powers  of  their  magic 
rinsr.  Whoever  journevs  to  the  plain 
of  Troy,  in  order  co  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  the  Scamander,  or  of 
those  millstones  which  Homer's  gods 
once  threw  at  each  others'  heads — 
journeys  thither  in  vain. 

When  and  where  did  the  heroes  of 
our  Heldenbuch  flourish— King  Ottnit, 
King  Laurin,  and  Giebick  1  In  his- 
tory you  search  for  them  to  no  pur- 
pose. Ti^y  lived  in  the  land  of  fable ; 
even  as  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  had  an  existence 
in  legends,  long  before  the  chroniclers 
took  them  up. 


5.— niFFXBSHOS  BBTWSEH  TB10EDY  AND  TBB  XPOS. 


Aristotle  finds  this  difieienoe  no- 
where but  in  the  manner  of  tke  imita- 
ion.  •^The  Epos,"  he  saya,  *«re- 
uresents  by  means  of  narrotioe,  bat 
tragedy  by  means  of  imUadot  action 
n  Me  stage.  All,  however,  that  is 
^enUaif  such  as  revolutianteffmunef 
icognUionSf  characters^  paeeimu,  is 
iommon  to  both."  According  to  his 
anon,  Tragedjr  is  the  more  perfect 
und  of  composition.  The  last  cha>. 
er  of  his  Poetics  enumerates  its  pointii 


of  superiority,  and  there,  alas,  the  trea- 
tise ends. 

All  well  and  good.  Tragedy,  no 
doubt,  makes  its  creations  more  f>re- 
senL  In  expression,  in  passion  and 
character,  it  places  Uiem,  surrounded 
by  much  that  adorns,  absdlutely  be- 
fore us.  Hence  it  follows  necessarilv, 
that  the  effect  of  Tragedy  (especially 
since  the  particulars  of  its  action  are 
crowded  into  a  narrower  space),should 
be  greater  for  the  momeriL    Neverthe- 


*  It  is  not  the  qmestiott  here  when  the  term  RhaptoiiUt  eame  into  use,  or  what  it 
lenoted  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  eongs  were  in  general  vogue,  bat  what  was  its 
Tifimri  signillcaticm.  Now,  it  signifies,  originally,  a  skUckeT'tegmer  or  wemeer  of 
9«i^*— ihat  is.  the  same  thing^with  Bonmu^ 

t  Artstot.  Poet,  cc  7  and  95. 
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loM,  do  not  lorget,  oo  the  odier  ade, 
the  wider  oompoas,  the  deeper  fouoda- 
tioot  the  more  divernfie^  enduring^ 
and  traoquil  operatioQ  of  the  Epos. 
In  these  reepecu,  the  other  scale  of 
the  balance  is  loaded ;  and  which  way 
does  the  beam  incline  t 

iBscfayhis  acknowledged  that  he 
onlT  gathered  crumbs  from  the  broad 
ana  plenteous  table  oi  Homer.  In 
later  poets  there  are  scaroelj  the 
crumbs.  The  great  masters  of  Tra- 
gedy soon  found  theraselres  so  ham- 
pered for  space  and  time  upon  the 
sta^  that  thej  brought  the  same 
subject,  in  the  progress  of  the  action, 
more  than  once  into  the  theatre,  and 
so  established  a  Idnd  of  dramatic  Epos. 
But  the  Epos  itseli^  pouring  out  its 
continuous  strain— >the  Epos,  whose 
region  is  as  wide  as  imagination 
chooses  to  call  up  ;  whose  limits^  in 
point  of  time^  extend  far  beyond  those 
of  the  drama — steps  forth  to  be  mea- 
sured with  its  rival,  like  the  Gbsat 
Kno  against  an  Archon  of  Athens. 
Athens  might  be  better  governed  than 
the  empire  of  the  Great  King ;  tnit 
the  territories  and  the  opulence  of  the 
two  admit  of  no  comparison.  Hence 
it  would  be  an  adequate  excuse  for 
an  epic  poet  to  allege,  that  his  tu^'eef 
hindered  him  from  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest throughout  hb  poem.  Either 
he  should  not  have  chosen  it,  or  he 
must  feel  a  confidence  in  himself  that 
he  can  maintain  the  interest  through- 
out all  its  parts,  since  it  was  alto- 
gether at  his  own  disposal.  Moreover, 
where  the  fire  of  the  interest  might 
flag,  episodes  were  ready  at  his  com- 
mand. And  yet,  precisely  by  reason 
of  this  comprehensive  range^  there 
have  been  fewer  epic  than  dramatic 
poets— and  of  Homers  how  scanty  a 
iMmd !  A  widely-difll\]8ed  and  much- 
comprehending  spirit  is  required  for 
theEoos. 

Ana  the  Epopee  has  likewise  a 
imper  foundation  than  the  drama, 
since  it  must  build  upon  the  inmost 
sense,  the  very  heart  of  the  popular 
traditions,  or  run  the  risk  of  remamtng 
an  ineffectual  tale.  Who  now-a-days 
reads  the  Heldenbuck,  or  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  TabU,  or  Lohenstem's 
Arminiust  King  OUocar^  the  Theuer' 
dank,  the  WhUe  King  ?  These  heroes 
have  never  worked  upon  the  soul  of 


thenatioii.  Jost as Dtde vpoold ifaivy 
the  Fowler,  Bemry  the  Liam,  and  ts 
forth,  selected  by  other  poets,  hate 
done  so.  An  epic  poem,  if  it  ■  lo 
take  up  and  toezpressUn  tme  Honerie 
styles  the  legemu  of  a  people,  ■at 
comprise  no  slender  qoalmes. 

Lastly,   the   tranqial    afermtiom  of 
such  a  poem  isof  an  endanoqg  ehane- 
ter  ;  and  herein  too  Hoaier  is  our  o- 
ample.    Which  of  the    Greeks  aai 
Romans  has  not,  directly  or  indirecdj, 
learned  from  him!    Who  is  there  thu 
shall  not  learn  from  him  hereafter  ? 
Had  Milton  constructed  his  Paradi» 
Lost,  as  he  was  at  first  tncliiied,  on  t 
dramatic  principle,  his  drama  wouM 
have   been   long  ago   IbrgoCteii,  at 
placed  in   the  same  rank  with  Us 
Samson  Agonistas.  In  the  EpopM^  oa 
the  contrary,  his   masctdioe  under- 
standing, his  admirable  vanificatMNi 
and  diction,  unfolded  dtconelveB  la 
the  light,  because  they  had  room  to 
unfbld  themselves.  Of  dramatic  pieces 
we  remember  sentences ;  the  cfaarsc- 
ters  move  before  our  eyes ;  we  feel 
their  emotions  with  them.    But  this 
emotion,  being  stronger,  is  therefixe 
briefer;  it  passes  a  war.   The  Epopea, 
with  its  more  quiet  working,  with  its 
proportions  too  vast  for  any  stace  to 
compass,   fills  the  soul,   and  Biere 
abides.    Thus  wemay  ask,  with  Kkp- 
stock, 

"th'effiet  that  most  eaiares, 

IsitnoigFfatertoor* 

And,  on  the  lame  principle,  to  whom 
are  we  indeMed  for  Homer  ?  To  the 
School  cf  Seng ;  that  is,  to  a  series  of 
ancient  masters,  whom  he  surpassed* 
and,  reaching  the  point  of  peffed 
maturity,  left  a  school  of  his  own  be- 
hind him.  His  name  means  nothiof 
more  nor  less,  than  Master^Smger — 
so  let  it  mean  throughout  all  a^  ? 
Happy  he,  who  in  the  course  of  thnn 
sets  his  foot  on  such  a  point  in  tfie 
Theatre  of  Art !  Happy  he,  who 
with  innate  genius  and  acquired  re- 
sources, himielf  advances  his  art  to 
such  a  pinnacle !  Happy  he^  on  whose 
works  so  much  zeal  has  been  laririied 
—with  whose  otune  so  many  various 
ideas  are  connected !  Happy  the  heie 
of  the  red  and  violet  mantlea*— the 
melodious  harmonizer  of  popular  le- 
gends—Hombbus  ! 


«  In  tbs  one  color  were  the  rhapsodists  who  chanted  the  Iliad ;  airaysd  ia  thi 
other,  those  who  chanted  the  Odysaey,  as  the  story  mas. 
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IL-^PnfZliAR  A  MBSSENaEB  OF  THE  GODS. 


Macfa  honor  has  been  done  to  Pin- 
dar In  the  course  of  the  last  century. 
His  scattered  pieces  have  been  sought 
out  He  has  b^n  repeatedly  printed, 
multifariously  explained  and  expound- 
ed, translated,  imitated.  Here  the 
great  lyric  shall  be  brought  forward 
m  no  other  light  than  so  far  as  he, 
a  sacred  ambassador  to  the  Greeks, 
employs  and  interprets  the  legends  of 
his  people. 

That  he  did  this  is  known  to  every 
one  who  has  read  any  of  his  odes. — 
And,  although  some  will  admit  this 
merely  in  the  shape  of  an  apology  for 
the  poet— forced,  they  say,  by  the  po- 
verty of  the  materials,  which  his  vic- 
tors and  their  prize-contests  afforded, 
to  plunge  his  hand  into  the  stores  of 
old  mythology,  and  extract  from  them 
whatever  offered — yet  a  cleanrer  view 
of  the  Grecian  races,  families,  states, 
and  even  of  the  body  of  the  Greek  re- 
ligion and  poetry,  will  teach  us  that 
the  grounds  of  his  practice  lay  deeper. 
Beyond  the  bounds  of  mythology, 
what  was  the  poet  to  sing  about  1  The 
whole  history  of  Greece,  in  her  races, 
fiimilies,  cities,  and  states,  institutions 
and  inventions — everything  praisewor- 
thy and  glorious  with  which  the  poet 
could  compare,  or  from  which  he  could 
derive,  his  heroes,  proceeded  from  a 
legendary  source.  Withdraw  from 
him  the  gods  and  chiefs  of  the  olden 
time,  and  you  take  from  him  the  star- 
bespangled  firmament,  giving  nothing 
in  exchange  but  an  empty  infinitude, 
an  invisible  nothing.  To  think  of 
singing  and  honoring  Olyippic,  Ne- 
mean,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  con- 
querors, belonging  to  mythic  clans  and 
regions,  in  those  days  of  traditional 
lore,  without  reference  to  glorious  le- 
gends, is  to  think  of  singing  and  prais- 
mg  them  without  a  Grrectan  tongue. 
Bui  how  this  praise  was  accord^ — 
^10  these  legends  were  brought  for- 
ward and  turned  to  use — that  is  the 
question. 

And  the  answer  is,  in  a  manner,  not 
less  skilful  than  celebrated —not  less 
noble  than  wise.  Rude  tales  were 
softened  or  avoided.  Often  did  thoy 
appear  with  milder  features  and  a  lof- 
tier speech,  than  those  of  gods  and 
chiefs  themselves;  often  were  they 
utterly  changed.  Or  an  ejaculation 
elevates  them,  rounds  and  concludes 


them — either  eulogistic  of  the  victor 
and  his  clan,  or  inspiriting,  wsuming, 
consoling,  completing.  In  most  of  the 
odes  we  pterceive  this  addition ;  in 
others  we  can  with  certainty  suppose 
it.  Every  where  the  messenger  or  the 
gods  is  audible,  who,  to  the  sound  of 
his  harp-strings,  adapts,  applies,  im- 
proves, and  refines  the  ancient  tales 
of  the  people.  If  the  lessons  drawn 
from  them  appear  to  us  commonplace 
— for  us  Pindar  sang  not;  those  lew 
gends  were  not  ours.  And  yet,  how 
seldom  are  these  lessons  common- 
place !  How  well  Pindar  knew  how 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  them  !  Ler 
Horace  sing  of  worldly  policy  and 

Sruddnce,  but  the  Theban  sings  of 
onor  and  duty,  of  praise  and  glory, 
of  virtue  difficult,  and  therefore  rare, 
lofty,  and  eternal— that  virtue  to  which 
he  holds  out  moderation  as  the  highest 
aim — moderation  of  the  powers  and 
the  desires,  and  even  of  happiness  it- 
self. , 

Priests  of  Adrastea !  Instructive 
messenger  of  the  gods !  Pindar !  how 
thy  strains  inspire  !  How  they  rouse 
and  animate  the  youth  !  By  thee  he 
feels  himself  transported  from  his 
nameless,  drowsy  times — tratisported 
from  his  race,  barren  of  ileities  and 
heroes— transported  among  youths 
who  had  a  country,  who  had  a  feeling 
of  conscious  dignity,  who,  on  a  career 
of  high  and  godlike  glory,  after  the 
ensample  of  mighty  ancestors,  trained 
up  their  bodies  and  souls  together  in 
harmonious  combination.  In  thee  he 
boholds  their  beauteous  limbs.  From 
thee,  illustrious  herald,  he  hears  their 
lofty  sentiments,  which  thou  proflferest 
to  him — now,  as  a  golden  goblet,  full 
of  invigorating  wine,  now  as  a  draught 
of  salubrious  though  bitter  medicine. 
To  the  wearied  one  thy  lessons  are  a 
ouickening  bath,  where  he  lays  him. 
down,  amid  pictures  and  statues,  as  in 
a  monarch's  abode.  And,  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  are  for  ever  fixed  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  with  their  legend 
engraven — "  thus  far  !  no  farther 
strive  !"  Immeasurably  distant  are 
they  from  Pindar's  true  spirit,  and  his 
inmost  meaning,  who  take  him,  in 
their  imitations  or  their  commentaries, 
for  a  reckbss  libertine  in  song,  or  a 
drunken,  mad  enthusiast.  His  step  is 
80  firm  and  bold-*-the  plan  of  his  odes, 
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like  that  of  lordly  edifices,  is  laid  so  To  all  lyric  poets  Pindar  lights  ibt 
deep  and  strong — his  pictures  are  so  way,  as  a  messenger  of  the  gods,  a 
select— the  arrows  of  his  verse  smite  trainer  of  youth,  an  expositor  of  bis- 
80  keenly — ^that,  as  Horace  has  already  tory  and  tradition.  Without  poalry 
affirmed  from  his  own  experience,  to  these  would  lie  Uke  the  dead  stones  of 
soar  after  this  Deedaliis  would  be  a  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  The  Ittic 
venturous  flight  It  is  Ether  itself  bard  takes  them  up,  casts  them  firva 
that  raises  and  that  wafts  him  on.  It  him,  and  behold !  they  live.  Tbst 
is  there  that  his  great  soul— not  fitful  maker  of  odes  who,  impriscmed  io  the 
and  tempestuous,  but  [K>tent  and  elate  narrow  circle  of  the  present,  does  no- 
— acknowledges  its  native  home.  Com-  thing  but  praise,  or  blame,  or  invite  Id 
pared  with  him,  Horace,  in  the  most  enjoyment,  remains  a  pod  ^  thtwa^ 
and  best  of  his  works,  is  a  cheerful  menu  and  is  forgotten  by  time,  as  k 
companion,  a  mild  and  pleasing  friend  sweeps  b v.  But  the  lyric  poet,  who 
—in  others  a  patriotic  Roman,  his  looks  behind  him  and  betore,  who 
country's  well-wisher,  a  counsellor  of  bears  within  hii  breast  the  past  and 
peace,  a  teacher  of  wisdom,  tranquilli-  the  future,  himself  sent  forth  by  hea- 
tjT,  and  temperate  joy.  He  did  what  ven,  elevates  the  human  soul,  and  is 
ms  times  demanded  of  him  and  his  not  merely  an  expounder  but  a  creator 
genius  could  reach.  But  Pindar,  as  a  of  ages.  With  Pmdar  the  heroie— 
chief  of  poesy,  wakens  and  conducts  the  divine — we  become  the  associates 
to  renown.  Ho  sings  of  Greeks  who  of  heroes  and  of  gods.  And  now  that 
^rang  from  sods  and  demigods.  He  the  Theban  minstrel  sleeps  amid  the 
creates  and  educates  heroes.  His  lyric  ruins  of  temples  which  his  fune  sur- 
art  might  be  termed  a  species  of  moral  vives,  let  the  muse  but  send  us  one 
and  metaph]^sical  sculpture,  as  he  him-  other  such  interpreter  of  history,  and 
self  likens  ms  odes  to  living  and  speak*  lyric  poetry— exhausted  as  it  see — 
ing  images.  will  nse  again  to  life  and  glory  ! 


CALUMACHnS. 

HTinr  n. — ooncbbning  apollo.    bt  mr.  fbice  of  hseepobo. 

1. 

How  quakes  the  laurel,  great  Apollo's  shoot ! 
How  all  the  temple  quakes !    Away,  away. 
All  ye  unholy !    Phcebus'  heavenly  foot 
Smites  on  the  threshold.    See  you  not,  I  pray. 
How  bends  the  Delphic  palm  with  sudden  sway. 
While  sweetly  sings  the  poised  swan  in  air  1 
Run  back,  je  bars  ;  ye  bolted  gates,  eive  way — 
The  god  himself  is  here !    With  gladsome  care 

The  song  and  pleasart  dance,  ye  gentle  youths,  prepare. 

2. 
To  all  alike  is  not  Apollo  seen. 
But  to  the  ffood  alone ;  and  great  is  he 
Who  hath  beheld  him— who  hath  not  is  mean : 
Then  we'll  be  mean  no  more — we'll  look  on  thee  ! 
Be  still  no  harp— no  stej)  from  motion  free : 
Now  mighty  Phoebus  deigns  awhile  to  dwell 
Among  her  sons,  if  they  desire  to  see 
The  buss  of  wedlock,  and  long  years  to  tell ; 

And  where  they  stood  of  yore  their  walks  to  stablish  well. 

8. 
Done  bravely,  boys,  still  tunefiil  rings  the  shell- 
But  now  Apollo's  song  be  mute  and  hear. 
The  sea  itself  is  mute  when  poets  tell 
Of  harp  or  bow ;  for  both  are  Phcebus'  gear. 
Thetis,  sad  mother,  o'er  Achilles'  bier 
Laments  no  more  when  Poeans  ring  around  ; 
And  that  lorn  weeping  rock  forbears  the  tear. 
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That  stone  for  ever  fixed  in  Phrygian  ground, 

A  boastful  woman*  once,  bat  now  a  marole  mound. 

4. 
Sing  lo !  lo !  'tis  an  evil  thing 
To  strive  with  Gods ;  who  dare  with  them  contend 
Will  haply  venture  to  oppose  my  king  :t 
Who  strives  with  him  to  Phoebus  will  not  bend. 
Sing!  for  the  God,  if  well  your  voices  blend ; 
From  Jove's  right  hand  we'll  glorify  your  lays. 
Sing !  for  no  choir  in  one  day  could  expend 
Apollo's  honors — many  a  song  of  praise 

Doth  he  inspire— the  Posan  who  could  fiiil  to  raise. 

5. 
Apollo's  garb,  and  all  its  claivpe,  are  gold ; 
His  lyre,  his  quiver,  and  his  Lyctian  bow ; 
Gold  are  his  sandals ;  PhoBbus'  wealth  is  rdl'd 
In  mighty  heaps-^uch  Pythos'  treasures  ^ow. 
As  on  a  maiden's  face  no  hair  will  grow ; 
His  ever-youne  fiur  cheek  is  clear  Si  all ; 
Streams  from  his  locks  of  costliest  vnguent  flow, 
Celestial  panacea — where  they  fall. 

There  bliss  immortal  dwells  witnin  that  city's  wall. 

6. 
Hath  Art  a  patron  like  our  Heavenly  King  1 
Their  skill  to  him  both  bard  and  archer  owe : 
By  him  inspired,  undvin^^  poets  sine ; 
lie  speeds  the  arrow  bissmg  from  the  bow : 
By  him  instructed,  seers  the  fnture  know. 
And  oft  the  leach  Death's  sable  yoke  hath  reined. 
On  fair  Amphuysus'  banks  the  steeds  he  trained, 

Admetus'  steeids  by  love  of  that  fair  youth  constrained. 

7. 
Right  soon,  forsooth !  would  every  herd  abound ; 
Nor  would  the  bleating  goats  be  thus  surpassed. 
Nor  want  for  young ;  if  o'er  the  pasture-ground 
His  eye  benign  Apollo  would  but  cast : 
No  more  the  race  of  barren  ewes  would  last, 
But  every  dam  would  teem  with  goodly  store 
Of  sweetest  milk ;  Nature's  cMrdained  repast 
For  lambs  the  barren  womb  knew  not  of  yore, 

And  she  would  then  bear  twins,  that  bare  but  one  before. 

8. 
Men  first  by  Phoebus'  ereat  example  shown, 
'Gan  build  up  cities.    He  with  pleased  aspect 
On  erowing  cities  ever  looketh  down — 
For  he  himself  once  played  the  architect : 
When  four  years  old  did  Phoebus  first  project, 
In  fair  Orlygia's  inle,  the  godlike  thougnt 
To  lay  fbuodations-^ctties  to  erect — 
To  him  in  heaps  his  huntress  sister  brought 

The  horns  of  Cynthian  goats,  wherewith  Apollo  wrought. 

9. 
With  horns  the  firm  foundations  first  he  laid, 
Thon  raised  a  pile  of  horns  with  skilful  hand ; 
Round  which  a  wall  of  horns  dispensed  its  shade-^ 
Thus  Phoebus  bade  the  infant  structure  stand. 
For  Battus  our  rich  city  Phoebus  planned ; 
And  when  the  people  into  Libya  passed, 
In  form  a  raven,  he  led  on  the  band 
Propitious ;  and  high  walls  for  aye  to  last 

He  to  our  rulers  sware,  whose  oath  stands  ever  fast. 

•  Niobe.  t  Ptolemy. 
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la. 
Thee  Boedromian  some,  O  God«  acdaiin» 
Some  Clarian  :  (Thou  by  many  a  name  an  known). 
Carnean  I ;  so  Thee  my  country  name. 
And  Sparta ;  which  Thou  first  didst  male  thine  own ; 
Next  Thera;  last  Gyrene's  loveljr  town. 
From  Sparta  Thee  that  Prince  who  sixth  did  spring 
From  him,^  who  shared  his  mother's  bed  and  crawn» 
To  Thera  led,  whence  our  immortal  King 
To  ^r  Gyrene's  land  thine  holy  rites  did  bring. 

He  for  thy  worship  built  a  gorgoous  fanoi 

And,  to  be  yearly  kept  a  festival 

Within  the  city  fixed ;  when  duly  slain 

Whole  hecatombs,  O  King,  before  thee  fall. 

Garnean,  hail !  on  whom  the  myriads  call ! 

Thy  shrine  in  Spring  the  choicest  flow'rs  attire. 

With  Zephyr's  kiss  fresh  printed  on  them  all. 

In  Winter,  crocus :  while  perpetual  fire, 
With  fuel  daily  fed,  buma  never  to  expire. 
12. 

Pleased  was  the  God  to  see  the  warrior  train 

The  dance  with  Afric's  tawny  daughters  tread» 

When  Time  the  glad  Garnean  brought  again. 

To  Gyrna's  fount  no  Dorian  yet  had  ^)ed, 

But  all  in  Azio's  woods  inhabited ; 

There  the  God  saw,  and  showed  his  own  dear  maid 

The  host,  from  steep  Myrtusa's  height ;  where  dead 

With  her  own  hand  the  fahr  Uypseis  laid 
Tli^e  lion-pest  that  long  on  aU  the  flocks  had  preyed. 
13. 

No  nobler  choir  than  that  hath  Phoebus  seen ; 

Nor  other  city  hath  he  deigned  to  bless 

Like  our  Gyrene ;  mindful  ha^  he  been 

How  she  in  olden  time  endured  distress. 

All  other  gods  our  people  honor  lees 

Than  Phoebus;  Jo!  lo!  PcBan!.  Raise 

We  now  the  strain  Delphi  did  first  address^ 

When  with  thy  golden  darts,  in  fornner  days, 
Thou  didst  make  known  thy  power,  and  fill  their  hearts  with  ptaise. 
14. 

To  give  Thee  battle  forth  the  monster  came, 

The  serpent  Pytho— soon  the  brute  lay  slain  ; 

For  thou  didst  drive,  with  never-failing  aim. 

Dart  after  dart  incessant  through  his  brain. 

Then  swcll'd  the  people's  voice  along  the  plaint 

With  •*  Jo !  speed  the  dart !  O,  Thou  hast  sprung 

From  out  the  womb  to  save  us !"    Then  a^in 

The  sky  with  ••  To !  lo,  Poean !"  rung. 
And  thus,  from  that  day  forth,  thy  praise  hath  aye  been  sung. 
16. 

To  Phoebus'  secret  ear  once  envy  hied  ; 

"  Give  HTe,"  said  she,  **  the  Bard,  like  Ocean  deep." 

He,  spurning  Envy  with  his  foot,  replied : 

^  Euphrates'  streams  in  vasty  grandeur  sweep. 

Whose  depUis  hide  filth  in  many  a  noisome  heap. 

Not  from  all  streams  may  Geres'  prie^tess  fill ; 

But  from  the  surface  clear  of  such  as  creep 

From  purest  source,  in  small  but  sparkling  rill." 
Hail  King !  as  envy  erst,  whelm  Idalice  now  in  iU. 


« (Edipns. 
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PsTBB  THX  G&BAT,  With  the  keeo- 
sit^htedoess  and  sagacity  which  qua- 
lified him  to  be  the  founder  of  a  |^reat 
empire,  perceived  the  deficiencies  of 
bis  country,  and  sought  to  supply 
them.  Russia,  with  iu  vast,  iil-cuU 
tivated,  apd  worse  i>eopled  8teppe8,sur'- 
rounded  on  three  sides  by  ice  or  de- 
solation, and  shut  up  from  intercourse 
wiih  the  world,  presented  little  more 
than  a  huge  mass  of  crude  materia), 
inert  and  useless,  until  roused  into 
inimation  and  power  by  some  vivify- 
ing  influence.  This  influence  Peter 
blew  was  commerce.  The  examples 
]f  Novo^orod  and  the;  Crimea  were 
fresh  in  his  recollections ;  and  having 
)een  and  keenly  appreciated  the  ma- 
I'lcal  effects  of  trade,  and  consequent 
laval  power  in  Holland  and  in  £ng- 
and,  he  resolved,  by  all  possible 
xieans,  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
lis  own  vast  empire.  The  restoration 
o  its  ancient  channels,  of  that  valu- 
ible  stream  of  Eastern  commerce 
vhich  had  of  late  years  been  deflected 
»y  the  greater  facilities  of  sea-carriage 
irom  India,  was  an  object  which  pre- 
ented  itself  to  his  mind  as  worthy  of 
he  greatest  exertions ;  and  the  most 
obvious  means  of  securing  it  was  the 
icquisilion  of  all  the  country  interve- 
ling  between  the  supposed  sources  of 
hat  commerce  and  bis  own  frontiers. 
To  a  sovereign  of  such  vast  projects, 
ind  a  character  at  once  so  ambitious 
ind  so  resolute  as  Peter,  already  in 
)038ession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Asia,  an  enterprise  like  this 
night  appear  neither  doubtful  of  suc- 
cess, nor  difficult  of  execution,  and  the 
icts  of  his  rei^n  sufficiently  explaip 
he  nature  of  bis  views. 

These  views  having  been  followed 
ip  by  his  successors,  and  particularly 
»y  Catherine  II.,  with  promising 
esults,  at  length  became  natioou 
objects,  ,the  attainment  of  which  is 
low  as  much  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
he  Government  as  way  poiiK  in  the 
general  maintenance  of'^oational  pros- 
lerity  and  security.  To  these  origi- 
lal  motives  must  be  added  a  growing 
ealousy  of  the  naval  power  of  £ng« 
and.  The  Russian  Cabinet  has  more 
nan  once  seen  and  felt  that  the  com- 
nerce  so  vital  to  her  existence  niay 
66^ 


at  any  time  be  annihilated  by  the 
presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Bal- 
tic. .  To  compete  at  sea  with  a  power 
so  essentially  naval,  and  possessed  of 
such  vast  resources  as  England,  the 
Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  felt  to  be 
hopeless.  By  land  alone  could  the 
Russian  power  be  formidable  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  statesmen  of  that  as- 
tute and  lar-siffhted  Cabinet  perceived 
an  opening  lor  attack  in  a  point 
where  success  would  be  most  severely 
felt. 

An  invasion  of  India  by  an  army  of 
Russian  Cossacks  might  be  sneered  at 
as  an  absurd  impossibility;  but  to 
shake  an  empire  based  upon  opinion, 
by  a  combination  of  intrigue,  and  the 
appearance  of  approaching  and  over- 
whelming power,  was  a  project  which 
promised  better  success;  and  while 
the  Russian  journalists  have  been 
laughed  at  for  talkinc  of  negotiating 
with  England  in  Calcutta,  the  tri- 
umphs of  their  Qovernmem,  both  mi- 
litary and  diplomatic,  in  Turkey  and 
in  Persia,  spread  and  magnifled  by  its 
agents  over  all  the  East,  have  been 
quietly  preparing  the  minds  of  men  in 
those  regions  for  its  approach,  as  that 
of  the  irresistible  power  which  it  to 
be  the  paramount  ruler  of  Asia. 

The  same  motives,  acting  with  the 
general  lust  of  extended  dominion, 
urge  her  on  to  the  conquest  of  Euro- 
pean, as  well  as  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Alexander,  when  he  declared  the  Dar- 
danelles  to  be  the  key  oj  hU  house — that 
is,an  acquisition  necessary  to  his  safety 
— spoke  under  the  impulse  of  a  feeling 
too  vivid  and  sincere  to  be  repressea. 
His  succedsor  experiences  the  same 
political  necessity,  and  seeks  to  secure 
his  object  by  the  same  system  of  inde- 
fotigable  intrigue,  relieved  b^  occa- 
sional appeals  to  arms ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious, and  ma^  be  instructive,  to  oh- 
serve  the  application  of  this  system  to 
each  victim  in  its  turn,  with  exactly 
the  same  results.  Dissatisfaction  aim 
jealousy  are  first  excited  by  intrigue. 
An  offer  of  friendly  arbitration  next 
ensues,  and  ^tves  a  specious  title  for 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  doomed  state  or  province.  This 
title  is  asserted  on  the  first  favorable 
opportunity— an  opportunity  general 
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created  by  a  contiDuance  of  intrigue. 
Ad  offer  of  assistance  to  one  of  the 
contending  parties,  throws  the  accep- 
tor, without  reserve,  into  the  power  of 
his  imperial  protector,  who  thus  be- 
comes the  real  sovereign,  and  directs 
his  vassal  at  pleasure,  until  the  mo- 
ment of  maturity  arrives,  when  the 
fruit  of  all  these  manceuvres  drops 
fblly  ripe  into  his  lap.  Such,  modi- 
fled  and  varied  according;  to  circum- 
stances, by  the  free  exhibition  of  bri- 
bery and  judicious  application  of  ter- 
ror, is  the  course  pursued  by  Russia 
in  her  territorial  acquisitions.  In  this 
way  fell  Georgia,  Immeritia,  and  Min- 
grelia.  In  this  way  fell  unhappy  Po- 
land— thus  fell  the  Crimea,  and  thus, 
should  Russia  be  suffered  to  play  out 
her  game,  would  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia and  Servia  fall.  Already  the 
two  former,  so  completely  dissevered 
from  Turkey  as  scarcely  to  leave  to 
her  a  shadow  of  suzerainte,  are  go- 
verned^  nominally  by  native  princes, 
the  absolute  though  unwilling  crea- 
tures of  Russia,  but  in  fact  ny  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  that  Cabinet,  who 
decides  on  every  measure  of  the  small- 
est consequence  with  regard  to  inter- 
nal or  external  policy,  referring,  on  all 
important  occasions,  to  the  ••Cour 
protectrice"  at  8t.Peter8burgh,and  dis- 
posing of  lesser  matters  for  his  own 
Dehoof.  His  system  is  that  of  ••  DU 
vide  et  impera,"— a  maxim  which  ap- 
plies at  least  as  much  to  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet  as  to  that  of  the 
disciples  of  Loyola ;  and  continual  dis- 
cord is  maintained  between  the  Priu- 
ces  and  their  Legislative  Assemblies, 
so  that  the  principalities  thus  dis- 
tracted are  absolutely  within  the  grasp 
of  Russia;  and  although  Boyards  and 
peasants,  almost  to  a  man,  dread  and 
detest  her  sway,  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that,  unaided  as  they  feel  themselves 
to  be,  they  would  offer  ifo  resistance 
to  the  smallest  Russian  force  that 
might  be  sent  to  occupy  their  coun- 
try. 

In  like  manner  has  Russia  ei«tab- 
lished  in  Servia  a  paramount  influence, 
by  interfermg  with  the  Porte  in  fa- 
vor of  Milosh,  its  prince :  and  though 
dmt  chief,  like  its  other  satraps, 
hates,  while  he  fears,  his  master,  so 
completely  has  he  become  bound  by 
assistance  rendered,  and  protection 
forced  upon  him,  that  he  too  is  now, 
perforce,  the  slave,  and  Servia  a  pro- 
▼iQoe  of  Russia,   wfaenerer  eireom- 


stances  may  enable  bOTto  claini  1 
Protection  of  Russia !  how  mucb  of 
ruin  and  destruction  is  implied  is  thst 
impotdng  word!  Unhappy  Poland, 
too,  was  protected,  aod  what  washer 
fate  1  Yet  not  on  Russia  alone  dan 
the  guilt  of  her  erasement  from  Ae 
book  of  nations  rest ;  for  in  the  ta 
partition  of  that  devoted  land  tk 
crhne  of  Catherine  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  Frederick  of  Pru^ia  a 
Joseph  of  Austria ;  and  as  succn 
b(*gets  boldness,  the  Imperial  robben 
found  no  difficulty  in  the  scramble  ad 
panic  created  by  theFrencbReTolotkn 
and  its  consequences,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  powers  was  occupied 
by  more  pressing  interests,  to  achieve 
the  succeedin^spoliations. 

Yet  let  not  Russia  presume  too  &r, 
nor  calculate  upon  a  like  success  In 
her  projects  of  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey  and  Per»a.  Hie 
times  are  changed — tbe  Europesa 
world  is  at  peace,  and  men  have  lei- 
sure to  look  aroimd  and  watch  the 
progress  of  events,  and  examine  how 
these  may  affect  their  own  inteteHs. 
There  is  an  eye  upon  her,  awake  to 
the  dangerous  extent  ot  her  Besigas, 
and  Nicholas  will  find  that  the  ra^- 
bear  of  anarchy  and  danger  to  legiti- 
mate authority  will  no  longer  serve 
as  a  stalking-horse  for  LKs  own  smbi- 
tious  views,  nor  will  the  world  now 
be  deltjded  by  the  fallacy — that  die 
way  to  check  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion is  to  destroy  tne  independence  of 
nations. 

Such,  nevertheless,  are  the  bopei 
and  the  projects  of  Nicholas,  oo  tbe 
realization  of  which  he  feels  that  hk 
own  safety  ultimately  rests ;  for^  pos- 
sessed of  Constantinople,  aiHl  supreme 
over  the  Levant  on  one  hand,  and  with 
his  frontier  at  Herat  and  on  the 
Oxus  on  the  other,  where,  then,  vonld 
be  his  dread  of  England— where  her 
proud  power  in  India  t — and  with  sock 
objects,  as  he  believes,withln  his  ffraip, 
is  It  to  be  supposed  that  the  nuer  of 
Russia  will  stonT  Can  he,  having  c^ 
sen  his  political  course,  and  proceeded 
i))  it  so  far  and  so  successfully — ruin- 
ous as  we  believe  it  may  prove  to  the 
end — ought  J)e,  acting  coosistestly, 
to  draw  back  or  to  haitt  He  oogflt 
not,  and  he  cannot,  and  he  wiU  wti, 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  others  whose 
safety  or  interests  are  oompronrifed 
by  his  proffress. 

We  say  Uiat  Nicholtti  caoool  stop ; 
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that  the  safety  of  bis  empire  is  inTol-  purposes,  that  she  makes  such  sacri- 

^ed  in  tl  e  question  of  his  progress  tices  to  subjugate  the  Caucasus  and 

ind  success.  His  is  a  course  in  which  Circassia  in  particular.     But  that  is 

to  halt  or  hesitate  might  be  fatal.   He,  an  indispensable  condition  of  success, 

3r  rather  his  predecessors,  have  long  and  therefore  to  be  purchased  at  all 

passed  the  Rubicon,  and    must  on.  expense   and   risk.    It  is  the  costij 

rhis  is  the  law  which  constrains  all  centering  and  scaffolding  of  the  bridge 

conquerors  whose  existence  must  rest  which  is  to  conduct  her  to  supreme  and 

upon  opinion  as  much  as  on  the  might  paramount  power, 
af  their  sword. — A  check, — a  symp-       We  have  already  remarked  that, 

torn  of  wavering  might  change  the  exceptingin  Georgia  and  its  dependen- 

Hrhole  aspect  of  his  fortunes,  and  raise  cies,  Russia  possesses  no  more  ground 

I  host  of  foes  that  now  crouch  inti-  in  the  Caucasus  than  is  covered  by 

nidated  at  the  apparent  resistlessness  her  forts,  or  commanded  by  her  can- 

>f  his  career.    Besides,  these  mighty  non;    and    late    conspiracies    have 

indertakings  have  involved  the  neces-  proved,  that  in  Georgia  itself  encou- 

sityof  an  enormous  military  establish,  ragement  alone  is  wanting  to  induce 

inent,  which,  even  at  the  miserable  its  inhabitants  to  rouse  and  cast  off 

rates  of  pay  which  it  receives,  is  far  their  present  yoke.  There  are  but  two 

beyond  the  means  of  Russia  to  sup-  roads  across  the  Caucasus,  by  which 


port  without  distress ;  and  she  is  now 
impoverished  almost  to  bankruptcy— 
I  nation  of  soldiers  and  of  slaves, 
The  nobles,  instead  of  being  occupied 


military  stores  and  supplies  of  every 
kind  can  be  transported  to  the  pro- 
vinces  beyond.  These  are  the  route 
of  Yladicaucase,  and  that  of  Derbend 


improving  their  vast  estates,  are  all   and  Bakou.on  the  Caspian  Sea.    The 


civil  or  military  servants,  and  their 
[)easant3  are  continually  drafted  away 
to  supply  the  vast  expense  of  men.  In 
limes  of  war  this  evil  is  little  felt,  ex- 
cept in  so  far  as  regards  the  drain 
ipon  the  treasury  ;  but  in  peace,  when 
:he  pay  of  the  army  is  reduced,  and 
:here  is  no  hope  of  plunder  for  the  sol- 
lier,  nor  of  promotion  for  the  officer, 
when  malecontents  have  leisure  to 
brood  over  wrongs,  and  to  meditate 
revenge — then  is  the  time  for  plots 
ind  conspiracies,  for  alarms  and  ar- 
rests,   and  militar]y  executions,  and 


former,  even  under  present  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  travelled  in  safety 
without  an  armed  escort,  and  the  small- 
est appearance  of  a  decided  reverse 
to  the  arms  of  Russia,  would  soon  pro- 
duce a  commotion  that  would  render 
it  impossible.  The  route  by  Derbend 
is'constantly  threatened  by  the  Les* 
ghees,  who  would  greedily  seize  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  rid  the  country  of 
their  enemy  and  cut  off  his  communi* 
cation  .with  his  rear.  The  Caspian 
Sea,  ii  is  true,  is  open  now  as  formerly 
to  Russian  vessels  of  war  exclusively, 


vt^holesale  deportations  to  Siberia  and  — thanks  to  the  treaty  of  Goolistan, 
the  Caucasus.  Thos,  not  only  must  which  precludes  a  Persian  force  from 
the  mighty  engine  of  state  that  has  appearing  there.  But  even  were  ships 
been  fiet  in  motion  be  kept  movinsct  ^and  stores  sufficiently  abundant  at  Aib- 
lest  in  stopping  it  crush  its  engineers  tracan  (us  no  doi|bt  time  and  money 
under  its  weight,  but  the  minor  m-    might  make  them),  to  supply  with 


Btruments  must  be  kept  constantly  in 
use,  lest  they  get  into  disorder,  and 
destroy  the  machine.  In  simple  lan- 
guage, the  enormous  standjng  army 


suitable  expedition  the  various  mili- 
tary posts  and  depots  beyond  Cauca- 
sus  with  their  requisite  eouipment, 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  land  cod* 


of  Russia,  the  ••  Million  of  Bayonets"    yeyance  from  the  coast,  through  what 


of  Alexander,  must  be  kept  m  con 
stant  action,  lest,  like  the  Pretorian 
Guards  or  the  Strelitzes  and  the  Ja- 
nissaries, they  take  matters  into  their 
•wn  hands,  and  show  up  their  Sove- 
reign to  the  eyes  of  the  world  as,  what 
he  cannot  but  feel  himself— theirslave. 
It  is  these  causes,  combined  wifh 
lust  of  power  and  insatiable  ambition, 
which  force  Russia  forward  in  her 


then  would  chiefly  be  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  almost  devoid  of  roads  fit  for 
military  purposes,  would  render  use- 
less such  means  of  supply. 

In  like  manner,  the  Black  Sea  is 
available  for  half  the  year  to  their  na- 
val force,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  Caspian ;  but  of  what  use  would 
supplies  landed  on  the  beach  prove, 
while   the  roads  through   Mingrdiia 


dangerous  course  ;  and  it  is  only  as  a   and  Immeritia,  by  which  alone  they 
means  of  accomplishiDg  her  greater   could  be  forwarded  to  their  destinatkMiy 
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oould  be  rendered  unpaenble  by  the 
descent  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  Circas^ia 
and  Abazia,  from  the  mountains  that 
overhang  them?  In  proof  of  tbis.  we 
have  seen  that  Williameenoff  could  not 
maintain  his  army  in  Soujouk  Kale, 
with  the  sea  open  in  bis  rear,  and  all 
the  Russian  navy  lo  supply  bis  wants. 
It  must  therefore  be  evident,  tbat 
should  any  serious  reverse  overtake 
the  arms  of  Russia  in  tbis  quarter,  or 
abould  the  spirits,  and  consequently 
the  power,  of  the  Circassians  be  raised 
by  any  unlooked-for  good  fortune,  or 
the  knowledge  of  sympathy  and  pro- 
bability of  aid  from  abroad,  so  as  to 
inspire  tbe  semi-subjugated  but  dis- 
contented tribes  with  a  resolution  to 
co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  their  op*- 

1>ressor8,  Russia  would  in  such  case 
ose  her  trans-Caucasian  provinces, 
with  all  her  hold  upon  the  Caucasus 
itself,  and  Persia  and  Turkey  would 
for  the  future  be  delivered  from  tbe 
danger  of  aggression  or  invasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  Russia 
succeed  in  subjugating  Circassia, 
whether  by  extermination,  or  by  ex- 
hausting the  spirit  and  resources  of  its 
warlike  clans  thus  abandoned  to  an  in- 
terminable and  hopeless  struggle,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  no  possible  event 
could  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  sue- 
•  cess  of  her  gi  :antic  projects.  Secure 
from  the  dangers  attendant  on  leaving 
an  active  enemy  in  her  rear,  and  of 
having  the  communications  of  her 
trans-Uaucasian  army  with  Southern 
Russia  cut  off;  with  ewery  routo  by 
aea  or  land  wids  open  to  facilitate  her 
military  movements,  or  transport  of 
stores — and  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  having  a  large  body  of  troops 
placed  at  her  disposal,  by  the  termina- 
tion of  a  bloody  and  disastrous  war, 
she  could  then,  at  pleasure,  niove  for- 
ward her  forces,  and  attack  Persia,  on 
a  scale  which  the  present  fetters  on  her 

Eower,  and  tbe  want  of  resources  in 
e(  trans-Caucasian  provinces,  would 
prevent  her  now  irom  closing.  The 
occupation  of  Turkish  Armenia,  and 
seizure  of  Trebizond,  with  the  whole 
intervening  coast  of  the  Black  See, 


night  be  made  simiiltaDeoas  with  m 
attack  on  the  line  of  the  Arras ;  anl 
Turkey  fettered,  while  Persia  was  ir- 
retrievably  overwhelmed.  Tbe  vtaioa 
of  European  statesmen  in  general 
seems  never  to  penetrate  into  AsiL 
A  political  mist  hovers  over  the  eoAten 
shore  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  bliodi 
them  to  all  that  may  pass  beyond  iL 
It  is  from  the  side  ot  Europe  alooe 
that  they  contemplate  danger  to  Tur- 
key— to  Constantinople,  from  Russii. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  w\th  those  of  Ros- 
sia — full  well  do  they  know  tbe  secrets 
of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  the  import' 
ance  of  a  footing  there ;  for  tbougk 
thevs  feel  that  another  systematic  at- 
tack upon  tbe  European  provinces  d 
Turkey,  or  a  coup-de-maui  upon  the 
Turkish  capital,  would  be  vuin,  while 
the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  her,  thqr 
know  that,  deprived  of  the  resources  of 
Anatolia,  Constantinople  must  som 
fall,  while  approaches  from  that  quar- 
ter would  create  neither  alarm  car 
opposition  from  the  other  powers^ 
and  the  agents  of  Russia  themselves 
have  been  heard  to  declare  tbat  her 
next  operations  against  Turkey  skoM 
be  through  Aiia>'Minor,^  But  10&& 
Cireas$ta  remains  unsubdued  in  Ur 
rear^  iuoh  approachet  on  the  part  ifRM" 
sia  are  impossibU, 

If  in  what  has  been  said  we  have 
maide  ourselves  at  all  underslood,  k 
must  appear  that  the  Caucasian  hkh- 
mus,  and  Circassia  in  particuUx,  it 
the  key.  to  all  the  projected  eala- 
prises  of  Russia  in  the  east,  and  that 
to  obtain  it  isi  for  her,  a  stem  politi- 
cal necessity.  But  while  every  mo- 
tive of  interest  and  ambition  aod 
jealous  rivalry  impels  the  Cabinet  oi 
St.  Petersburg  to  spare  no  cost  ibr 
its  acquirement,  does  it  not  foUow 
that  those  whom  her  projects,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  vitally  injure,  are  equal- 
ly interested  in  resisting,  as  far  as  ia 
them  lies,  this  fatal  coosummatioii, 
and  in  preserving  the  Circassian  ia- 
dependencel  To  Great  Bntain,  ia 
paiticular,  tbe  success  of  the  Circas- 
sian cause  must  be  held  of  £rst-rats 
importatice ;  for  Circassia  ia,  in  truth, 


*  This,  it  18  true,  Russia  has  never  yet  been  able  to  dO|  however  disposed  to  tke 
eaterprise.  H^r  navy  has  never  yet  been  able  to  t  brow  over  and  protect  a  force  whicli 
mighi  be  landed  near  Sinope,  and  march  upon  Consiaolinople,  while  it  su^ock  rerror 
into  Asia  Minor.  This  inability  to  execute  what  seems  to  os  (accostomed  to  niliiai^T 
and  naval  expeditions)  so  sioipleaplan  ofoperaiions,  proves rbeinaptnessorweakne» 
of  Russian  forces  in  ^u4Uity,  however  mach  to  be  dreaded  in  qtMnlUi/. 
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the  point  of  most  immediate,  import- 
ance to  the  security  of  her  Indian 
dominioQs,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  high  position  she  has  held  and 
ought  to  support  in.Centrai  Asia. 

We  are  aware  that  the  value  of 
both  has  been  questioned  by  many 
not  conversant  with  the  subject,  and 
by  some  who  ought  to  know  better, 
and  whose  admitted  abilities  give  a 
dangerous  weight  to  their  authority, 
even  when  the  opinions  they  advo- 
cate are  practically  talseand  unsound. 
But  this  IS  not  the  place,  nor  have  we 
time  or  space  to  expose  or  refute  the 
practical  at>surdity  of  that  doctrine 
which  maintains  that  qU  colonies  are 
alike  sources  of  loss,  and  not  of  gain 
to  the  mother  country — that  we  should 
be  far  better  off  without  India — that 
n^  require  neith<^r  army  nor  navy  to 

S»roteci  ouraelvee  or  our  commerce 
rom  foreign  aggression — and  that 
ipre-eminent  excellence  in  certain  ma- 
nufactures and  products  is  alone  suffi* 
cient  to  protect  the  interests  and  en- 
sure the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
observe  that  we  have  India;  that  this 
nation  is  pledged  to  maintain  it  for  a 
certain  period  of  considerable  length ; 
and  that  the  immense  mass  bf  proper- 
ty, and  the  vast  amount  of  interests, 
private  and  public,  which  are  vested 
there,  and  which  depend  upon  the 
well-being  and  tranquillity  of  that 
extensive  region,  as  well  as  every 
motive  of  justice  and  humanity  to- 
wards the  hundred  millions  of  people 
who  have  fallen  with  it  under  our 
sway,  and  who  now  depend  upon  us 
for  protection,  imperatively  demand 
that  we  should  watch  over  that  coon- 
try,  at  least  till  it  is  able  to  stand  upon 
its  own  legs,  and  to  shield  it  from  all 
the  disastrous  consequences  attendant 
on  foreign  interference— not  to  say 
foreign  invasion.  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  talk  of  abandoning  In- 
dia ;  no  man  of  the  smallest  preten- 
sion to  principle  would  dare  to  breathe 
such  a  suggestion.  India  must  be 
preserved  and  cherished  for  a  time  at 
Feast,  and  the  only  question  is,  What 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
means  fordoing  so? 

The  principal  source  of  danger, 
setting  aside  the  effects  of  mal-admi- 
nistration  in  the  country  itself,  is  in 
the  intrigues  of  a  rivRl— that  rival, 
:he  only  one  within  reach,  being 
Russia,  whose  past  conduct  and  pre- 


sent  measures  prove  beyond  doubt 
the  nature  of  her  views.  Independ- 
ently of  all  the  territorial  acquisitions 
she  has  made  in  former  aggressive 
wars  upon  Persia,  she  has  i&ieiy  made 
two  settlements  upon  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  having  pre- 
viously secured  to  herself  by  treaty 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  it 
with  ships  of  war;  and  she  has  indus- 
triously and  unceasingly  urged  the  pre- 
sent  youn^  monarch  of  Persia  to  waste 
his  own  limited  resources  in  a  second 
attack  upon  Her&t,  offering  any  and 
every  assistance  in  men  or  stores — 
nav,  her  ambassador,  the  Count  Simon- 
itch,  volunteered  to  lead  a  regiment 
on  this  servic;?.  The  troops  of  Rus- 
sia once  at  Herftt,  how  many  pretexts 
might  be  found  to  keep  them  there  t 
Far  otherwise  than  on  that  remark- 
able occasion,  when  the  troops  of 
Russia  were  encamped  on  the  Giant's 
Mountain,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope were  present  to  gaze  on  the 
magnanimity  (!)  which  restrained  the 
Autocrat  from  seizing  on  the  capital 
of  a  friend  who  had  invited  him  to  his 
assistance,  in  this  case,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  Asia  almost  unknown  in 
Europe ;  with  every  motive  tor  main- 
taining their  ground,  what  induce- 
ment would  there  be  for  the  forces  of 
Russia  to  recede,  to  forego  so  import- 
ant an  advantage  ?  The  blow  would 
then  be  struck,  and  the  Russian  fron- 
tier virtually  transferred  from  the 
Arras  to  Her&t. 

Now,  setting  aside  all  considera- 
tions but  those  of  space  and  time,  we 
would  ask  whether  our  Indian  domi- 
nious  could  be  regarded  as  equally 
secure— not  from  the  risk  of  inva- 
sion, but  from  the>^  effects  of  intrigue 
and  evil  agency,  when  the  fronti^ 
and  military  resources  of  Russia 
should  have  reached  Her&t,  as  when 
they  remained,  as  they  now  practically 
are,  two  thousand  miles  further  dis- 
tant, and  to  the  north  of  the  Cauca- 
sian isthmus  1  And,  again,  what 
might  be  the  increased  amount  of 
danger  to  these  dominions  should 
Russia,  having  trampled  down  the 
Caucasian  clans,  anch  recruited  her 
armies  with  their  fragments,  be  en- 
abled to  advance  towards  her  pur- 
poses in  the  East,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  Persia  at  her  back  ?  Yet 
what  is  there  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe beyond  the  stout,  determined 
resistance  of  the  Caucasian,  and,  em- 
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IphaticaUy,  of  the  Circa»uui  tribes ; 
And  yet  it  has  been  asked,  with  a 
sneer.  What  are  the  savages  ot  Cau- 
casus to  England? 

Engaged  as  England  is,  perforce, 
in  a  neck^nd-neck  race  with  an  ac- 
tive, vigilant,  and  determined  rival, 
who  even  now  is  preasin|(  her  hard, 
she  must  maintain  her  influence  in 
Central  Asia«— that  is,  in  all  the 
countries  intervening  between  Tur- 
key and  India, — in  order  to  maintain 
that  preponderance  of  opinion  by 
which  we  hold  India.  This  cannot 
be  done  without  considerable  expense. 
But  how  vastly  increased  would  this 
unavoidable  expenditure  become  were 
the  full  tide  of  Russian  power,  having 
swept  away  the  barrier  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, to  burst  uncontrolled  upon  the 
wide  unguarded  field  of  Centml  Asiat 
On  the  otl^r  hand,  were  the  Cauca- 
sus secured  by  the  success  of  the 
Circassians  in  re|>elling  their  assail- 
ants and  establishing  their  independ- 
ence, at  how>eomparatively  small  a 
cost  might  yfe  maintain  an  undisputed 
influence  in  aU  these  important  coun- 
triei^  and  seeure  the  tranquillity  of 
our  Asiatic  dominions !  The  ad?an« 
tages  to  our  commerce  alone,  lightly 
as  these  may  be  held  by  the  unin- 
formed, would  soon  compensate  for 
our  outlay.  Already  do  our  exports 
to  the  north  of  Persia,  by  the  way  of 
Tr^bizond,  alone  exceed  a  miliion 
yearly :  and  though  occasional  fluc- 
tuations must  and  will  occur,  there  is 
DO  doubt  that  a  great  trade  will  in 
time  be  establish^  through  this  and 
other  cbanneK  which  wiQ  carry  the 
produce  of  British  industry  into  ihe 
renootest  regions  of  Asia.  But  this^ 
like  other  advantages,  depends  oa  the 
exclusion  of  undue  and  rival  influence 
from  the  field  which  only  now  is 
opening  to  our  exertions.  Now,  we 
would  beg  to  ask,  What  will  become 
ci  this  trade,  with  Russian  forces 
overawing  Trebizood  from  Pshad  6a- 
fra  and  Sohoum  Kale  1 

And  how,  it  may  now  be  asked,  is 
this  important  object— the  integrity 
and  iode|)endenceof  Circassia,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Caucasian  barrier 
— to  be  secured  1  Is  Circassia  not  a 
Russian  province?  Are  not  ihe  Cir- 
cassians rebels  ?  If  so,  bow  are  fo- 
reign nations  to  interfere?  How  is 
England  to  assist  them  ?  It  is  to  this 
point  we  have  desired  to  arrive,  and 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


We  boldly  affirm  diat  Gireaswa  is  not, 
and  never  was,  a  Russian  posstfssios, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  CiresB- 
sians  are  not  rebels,  but  a  bnie 
people  struggling  hard  to  defend  tkir 
liberty,  and  therefore  the  fittest  pos- 
sible oKjects  for  the  assistance  astf 
prrotection  of  a  great  oatioQ  whid, 
like  England,  makes  boast  of  its  loie 
of  freedcidfi  and  justice,  and  its  eooiitf 
to  slavery  and  oppression. 

To  show  that  Russia  possessed  lo 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Circasfiii, 
either  Je  jure  or  dejaetOf  prior  to  ihe 
peace  of  Adrianople,  would  be  m 
difficult  matter,  evert  were  the  fad  oot 
admitted  by  herself  in  nianv  %ralU 
known  treaties.  Thus,  in  Uie  con- 
vention with  Turkey,  sigoed  ai  Goft. 
stantinople  in  December,  1783,  sbe 
acknowledges  the  post  of  Stm^ 
Kaksai  (&u^uk  Kale)  to  to  a  pos- 
session of  the  Porte,  and  renounces  all 
claim  over  the  Tartar  natiovi  between 
the  Kouban  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
validity  of  this  boundarjr  is  cooflrfned 
bythe  treaty  of  Yassi  in  Januarjv 
1792;  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Akerman  in  1826.  But  if  these  wem 
not  sufficient,  all  doubt  upon  the  aob- 
ject  must  be  set  at  rest  by  the  tela 
declaration  of  the  Cabinet  of  8u 
Petersburg  itself,  that  the  RussisB 
Government  holds  its  right  of  sof^ 
reignty  to  the  countries  and  coast  ia 
question,  solely  in  virtue  of  the  foorth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrtaaopls. 
This  article,  after  reciting  that  Geof* 
ffia,  Immeretia,  GourieU  dux,  kave 
K>r  many  year  (depuis  de  loagm 
ann^es)  been  annexed  to  the  Bi|siatt 
empire,  describes  a  boundary  lifts 
which,  commencing  at  theSoutbem 
lunit  of  Gouriel,  on  the  Black  Sea» 
runs  along  the  south  side  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  of  Immeretia,  to  the  Pasha- 
lie  of  Alkaltzick,  &c.  &c. ;  and  de- 
clares that  all  countries  situated  to 
the  north  and  east  of  that  line,  include 
ing  all  the  shore  of  the  Black  dea 
(lout  le  littoral  de  la  Mer  Noire)  frooL 
the  nK)uth  of  the  Kouban  to  the  port 
of  St.  Nicholas,  shall  remain  in  per- 
petuity under  the  dominion  of  Rusos^ 
This  declaration  was  made  during  tbe 
discussions  between  the  English  and 
Russian  Cabinets,  consequeot  on  ^ 
seizure  of  the  schooner  Vixen,  aod 
will  be  found  published  to  the  world 
in  the  SU  Petersburg  Ga^eUe  of  31st 
December,  1836  (12ih  January^  18^  ; 
and  the  question,  therefore^  becomes 
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at  once  narrowed  to  a  eonaderatioQ 
of  the  validity  of  the  ri^ht  conveyed 
to  them  by  this  treaty,  of  the  sove- 
reignty they  arrogate. 

The  journal  ot  St.  Petersburg,  it 
may  be  observed,  does  ndt,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  countries  In  question,  say 
that  they  were  ceded  to  Russia  by 
Turkey;  it  states  simply  that  they 
were  placed  by  the  treaty  of  Adria- 
nople  under  the  dominion  of  Russia ; 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  said  treaty 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  oes- 
sion.  The  question  then  arises,  by 
whom  were  they  so  placed?  It  has 
been  just  proved  that  Russia  had  no 
rights  over  them;— the  placer^  then, 
must  be  Turkey,  and  it  remains  to 
examine  what  right  she  had  to  dispose 
of  them ;  fbr  of  course  she  could  not 
invest  another  with  rights  or  titles 
which  she  herself  did  not  possess. 

It  is  obvious  enough,  from  the 
treaty,  that  Turkey  neitner  conceived 
tierself  to  have,  nor  claimed  rights 
over  the  Circassians  or  their  coast. 
3he  knew  that  she  never  possessed  a 
bot  of  land  on  it,  except  two  insulated 
HJsts,  which  she  held,  by  permisnon, 
*rom  Circassian  chiefs.  While  Russia 
Ml  her  part,  at  that  time  having  no  in- 
ere^t  in  investing  Turkey  with  this 
Dvereignty  over  a  country  she  pur- 
K>9ed  subdaing  for  herself,  had  the 
reaty  drawn  up  in  the  indefinite  sense 
?e  see.  It  conveyed  on  the  one  part 
>ut  an  engagement  not  to  intenere 
rith  or  thwart  the  operations  of  the 
»ther  contracting  party. 

The  two  posts  alluded  to  as  in  pos- 
lession  of  Turkey,  and  of  which,  there- 
ore,  alone  she  could  dispose,  though 
ler  right  to  do  so  admits  of  grave 
luestion,  were  Anapa  and  Soujouk 
ial6 ;  poets  erected  by  the  permission 
if  the  chiefe  of  the  country,  fbr  the 
protection  of  a  trade  which  was  mu- 
oaliy  beneficial.  We  have  seen  in 
inot  ner  part  of  this  article,  that  Anapa, 
t^hich  was  only  erected  in  1784,  after 
urioas  misfortunes  and  changes  in 
he  wars  t>etwoen  Russia  and  Turkey, 
ell  into  the  hands  of  the  former  in 
8^  and  was  confirmed  to  her,  so 
ar  as  Turkey  could  do  so,  by  the 
reaty  of  Adrianople.  Soujouk  Kal^ 
rhich  was  built  a  tew  years  after 
Lnapa,  also  by  permission  obtained 
rom  a  Circassian  prince,  was  in  like 
oanner  subjected  to  frequent  changes 
f  fortune,  but  was  at  length  destroy- 
d   by    the   Ciccasaans  themselves, 


who,  disgusted  with  the  Turks^  droye 
them  out  and  razed  their  fort  It  is 
therefore  difficult  to  see  what  right 
the  Turks  could  make-  over  to  the 
Russians,  that  which  they  themselves 
possessed  having  been  resumed  by  the 
power  that  originally  bestowed  it. 

The  following  fiBicts  appear  to  prove 
beyond  dispute  that  the  Porte  never 
had,  nor  conceived  Itself  to  possess* 
any  rights  over  Circassia,  its  coast,  or 
inhabitants,  beyond  the  questionable 
tenure  of  these  two  forts. 

In  the  first  place,  there  never  was 
established  on  any  part  of  the  line  of 
coast  in  question  a  sinele  Turkish 
custom-house  or  Turkish  authority 
(except  the  local  governors  of  Anapa 
and  Soujouk  KaU) :  no  tribute  nor 
homage  was  either  paid  to  or  claimed 
by  the  Porte,  nor  was  there  anv  of 
those  commercial  regulations  in  force 
which  are  common  to  ports  within 
the  Ottoman  territories.  On  the  con- 
trary, large  sums  were  remitted  to  the 
Pasbas  at  Anapa,  for  the  purpose  ot 
maintaining  a  friendly  party  in  the 
country.  The  Turks  were  in  fhct 
nothing  but  traders — strangers,  tofco^ 
to  live  in  safety,  required  the  protec* 
tion  of  a  Circassian  chief. 

Again^-doring  periods  of  peace, 
between  Rossia  and  Turkey,  trading 
establishments  were  formed  by  the 
former  government  in  the  bays  of 
Pshad  and  Ghelenjeek,  with  the  con- 
sent  of  the  Circassian  chiefs ;  but  no 
reference  was  made,  nor  permission 
asked  of  the  Porte  on  these  occasions 
by  Russia,  a  power  always  sufficiently 
scrupulous  in  matters  of  form  ;  nor 
did  the  Porte,  although  notoriously 
tenacious  and  jealous  in  all  matters 
affecting  its  commerce  within  its  own 
dominions,  ever  remonstrate,  or  lay 
any  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
coast.  Russia  acted  entire!^  on  her 
undisputed  rieht  of  entering  into 
commercial  relations  with  a  people 
acknowledged  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

,  In  like  manner,  while  there  was 
peace  between  Russia  ami  the  Porte, 
the  former  power  carried  on  constant 
hostilities  against  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucas,  even  in  the  -close  vicinity  of 
Anapa  itself  at  the  time  in  possession  ^ 
of  the  Turks.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  latter  had  reearded  the  Circas- 
sians as  vassals,  this  could  not  have 
passed  without  remonstrance,  or  in. 
volving  the  principals  in  war ;  but 
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neither  of  these  things  took  place. 
The  Turks  remaioed  cold  spectators ; 
a  fact  which  sufficiently  proves  that 
Anapa  was  never  regarded  as  the 
capital  even  of  a  district,  or  the  seat 
of  any  general  government. 

Another  and  unanswerable  proof 
that  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg  did 
dot  consider  the  Porte  as  sovereign  of 
the  Caucasus,  or  of  the  ••  Uttorale" 
of  the  Black  Sea  in  this  quarter,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  map  published  in 
1826  by  its  own  quarter-master's  staff, 
Ivhere  a  glance  will  sho^  that  only  a 
flBw  insulated  posts  were  at  that  time 
held  as  belonging  to  Turkey. 

A  strong  analogical,  if  not  a  direct 
proof  that  the  Turks  themselves  never 
considered  the  inhabitants  and  tribes 
of  Caucasus  as  their  vassals,  may  be 
drawn  from  a  reply  of  the  Porte  to  an 
application  made  to  it  by  the  Russian 
minister  at  Constantinople  in  1817, 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  his 

government  It  was  to  require  that 
ie  Leegheee,  vassals  of  Turkey,  should 
be  restrained  from  committing  hos- 
tilities against  the  Georgians,  vassals 
if  Russia.  The  reply  was  that  Geor- 
gia  was  a  dependency  of  Thirkey,  but 
that  the  Jjesghees  were  a  free  and 
independent  people.  Now,  of  all  the 
Caucasian  provmcee  Circassia  is  the 
only  one  which  has  notoriously  pre- 
served itself  free  from  the  print  of 
a  usurper's  foot,  and  therefore,  if  the 
reply  of  Turkey  was  correct,  as  re- 
garded  the  Lesghees,  it  must  have  far 
more  emphatically  applied  to  the  Cir- 
cassians. 

We  conceive  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  Turkey  possessed 
no  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
country  and  coasts  in  question ;  and 
that  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg 
itself  entertained  a  similar  c^inion  up 
to  the  moment  when  it  became  con- 
venient to  adopt  another  language, 
seems  at  least  probable,  fh)m  the  reply 
given  to  the  captain  and  owner  of  the 
schooner  Vixen  by  Admiral  Lazaroff, 
OQ  occasion  of  the  detention  of  that 
vessel.    That  officer,  who,  it  may  be 

g resumed,  had  his  instructions  from 
is  Grovemment,  informed  the  said 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  Mr.  Yeames,  the 
British  Consul-General  at  Odessa, 
that  the  Vixen  had  been  seized  for 
breach  of  blockade.  And  that  such 
was  the  fact  remained  uncontraverted 
till  the  appearance  of  the  government 
manifesto   from    St.  Petersburg,  in 


December  (January,  1886-7),  wticb 
shifts  the  ground  of  capture  to  a 
charge  of  smuggling  and  breacb  of 
quarantine  regulations.  This  wtnU 
imply  not  only  conquest  but  posBs. 
sion,  and  power  to  enforce  its  edidi 
and  regulations  upon  the  conqoefed 
country ;  and  we  conceive  thai  tk 
facts  we  have  stated,  and  the  acto^ 
state  of  matters  in  the  country  in  ques- 
tion are  sufficient  to  prove  the  do- 
existenceof  either  conquest,  possessioor 
or  power. 

If  these  facts  and   reasonings  k 
correct,  and  we  challenge  the  COTrtof 
St.  Petersburg  to  impugn  the  first  or 
Vefute  the  last,  it  follows  that  Ciresfiit 
is  a  free  and  independent  natioo,  tad 
that  neither  on  country,  coast,  nor  peo- 
ple has  Russia  any  just  claim  van- 
ever.    Such  being  the  case,  we  dc- 
mand  why,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  aed 
in  the  enlightened  days  of  the  nise- 
teenth  century,  another  brave  natioB 
should  be  abandoned  to  destnK^]oo,lD 
glut  her  insatiable  ambition  ?     h% 
that  the  polished  people  of  these  re- 
fined times  have  quite  ceased  to  be  ii- 
fluenced  by  generous  and  noble  fed- 
ings,  or  that  the  chord  of  self-iate- 
resl  requires  to  be  powerfully  stniei 
in  order  to  rouse  their  syoipatniea!  If 
such  be  the  truth,  we  are  sure  thti 
were  the  question  rightly  understood, 
their  apathy  would  cease,  from  a  per- 
ception of  the  realinterest  which  all  tk 
great  Powers  of  Europe  have  in  the 
preservation  of  the  independence  of 
Circassia.    To  Grreat  Britain  we  have 
proved  it  to  be  of  first-rate  importance : 
and  for  the  other  powers,  we  would  ask 
of  France  if  she  will  feel  herself  quite 
at  ease  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the 
Czar   at  Constantinople  sliall,  from 
that  then  impregnable  position,  com- 
mand the  whole  Levant,  from  Egypt 
to  Calabria  1    Will  Austria  view  with 
indifference  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
incorporated  with  Russia,  and  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  her  influeooe  and 
intrigues;  Servia  become  a  Ruasiae 
province,  the  Imperial  dominions  en- 
veloped on  the  east  and  south,  and 
the  Italian  provinces  laid  open  to  the 
dangerous  agency  of  the  cabins  of  St 
Petersburg,  operating  fhmi  the  coaiti 
of  Greece  and  Albania,  then  beooitf 
appendages  of  Russia  ? 

But  it  is  to  our  own  countryraea 
that  we  would  now  emphaticalij  ad- 
dress ourselves ;  to  that  natioa  ymuck. 
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in  OTder  to  put  a  stop  to  slarery,  and 
wash  out  a  great  national  stigma,  has 
paid  down  twenty  millions  sterling 
mone;^,  and  braved  the  possible  de- 
struction  of  property  to  five  times  that 
amount;  which  has  not  only  negotia- 
ted aod  remonstrated  with  other  go- 
veromcnts  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  trade  in  slavery,but  expends  near 
a  million  and  a  half  annually  in  the 
vain  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  force» 
an  attempt  which  we  teligiously  be- 
lieve, though  we  trust  it  may  ultimate- 
ly be  successful,  has  only  as  vet  in- 
creased the  sufferings  (^  the  victims, 
by  causing  a  diminution  in  the  sise, 
and  consequently  in  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  slaving  vessels,  without  in 
the  least  diminishing  their  numbers, — 
we  address  ourselves,  we  say,  to  this 
generous   and  well-meaning   nation, 
and  ask  them,  in  the  name  of  consis- 
tency, whether  they  who  have  coo- 
seated  to  such  ^reat  sacrifices  for  the 
savages  of  Africa,  men  boimd  to  us 
by  no  tie  save  that  of  humanity,  will 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the 
noble  Circassian   clans,  who  are   in 
arms  for  their  own  indefeasible  rie:hts 
— who  have  directly  appealed  to  £Ing- 
land,  the  champion  or  freedom,  the 
protector  of  the  weak  and  oppressed— 
and  whose  cau^   independently  of 
every  motive  of  high  feeling  and  hu- 
manity, is  vi^^lly  linked  with  her  own 
bestinte^EOatsI 

And  \et  it  not  be  imagined  that  Eng- 
laqd  in  such  a  cause  would  stand 
cJlone.  Those  states  whom  we  have 
alluded  to  as  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion could  not  and  would  not  stand 
aloof;  they  require  but  the  tono  from 
England,  the  assuraace  that  she  is  in 
earnest,  and  their  part  too  will  be 
taken. 

Already  has  Austria  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  the  right  side,  and  public 
opinion  cannot  lonff  be  without  its  in- 
fluence. Ferdinand  may  be  permitted 
to  restore  the  Jesuits,  but  Metternich 
himself  ^ill  look  more  sharf^y  after 
his  discontents  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania  and  Italy,  than  to  permit 
them,  if  he  can  help  it,  to  be  approach- 
ed by  Russian  intrigue. 

Liberal  France  can  scarcely  fiiil  to 
raise  its  voice  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence,  in  spite  of  the 
philo-Russian  propensities  attributed 
to  her  monarch ;  and  if  there  can  be 
one  measure  more  gratify  ins  to  Tur- 
key than  anoUier,  it  is  that  of  standing 
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forwanl  aa  the  champion  and  savior 
of  Circassia.  Every  feeling  of  every 
Turk  is  enlisted  in  favor  of  that  coun- 
try. There  is  not  one  distinguished 
Osmanlee  whose  veins  are  not  filled 
with  Circassian  blood.  Their  wives, 
their  mothers,  their  favorites,  are  all 
Circassian ;  every  tie  of  domestic  af- 
fection  draws  them  into  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  fishtlng  in  the 
mountains  of  Circassia  for  their  free- 
dom and  their  rights.  This  is  the 
theme  in  every  harem;  every  wife 
and  favorite  exhausts  her  influence 
on  the  side  of  her  suffering  country- 
men. In  the  simple  but  impressive 
language  of  the  Circassian  declaration 
of  independence,  which  we  earnestly 
recomimend  to  tho  attention  of  all  our 
readers.  ^  Our  blood,  Circassian 
blood,  fills  the  veins  of  the  Sultan. 
His  mother,  his  harem  is  Circassian. 
His  slaves  are  Circassians,  his , minis- 
ters and  his  generals  are  Circassians. 
He  is  dhief  of  our  faith,  and  also  of 
our  race ;  he  possesses  our  hearts,  and 
we  offer  him  our  allegiance.  By  all 
these  ties  we  claim  from  him  counte- 
nance  and  support,  and  if  he  will  not 
or  cannot  defend  his  children  and  his 
subjects,  let  him  think  of  the  khans  of 
the  Crimea  whose  descendants  are 
among  us."  Turkey  has  in  truth  been 
looking  with  intense  interest  towards 
the  line  of  conduct  which  Britain  shall 
adopt  regarding  Circassia,  and  we 
have  the  best  grounds  for  saying,  that 
the  result  of  the  "Vixen**  question 
was  the  most  painful  surprise  and  di»- 
appointment  which  the  Sultan  had  for 
a  long  time  experienced. 

Great  Britain  has  thus  every  possi- 
ble motive  for  protecting  the  Circas- 
sians in  their  present  struggle ;  self, 
interest,  humanity,  and  the  sympathy 
and  moral  support,  if  not  the  more 
substantial  aid  of  other  nations  inte- 
rested in  the  cause :  and  the  means  are 
ample  and  in  her  own  hands :  she  has 
but  to  use  them.  Is  it  asked  what  are 
these  means  ?  They  are  shortly  sta- 
ted. It  may  not  be  generally  known 
(although  recent  occurrences  will  too 
well  prove  the  deficiency)  to  those 
who  are  little  conversant  with  our 
foreign  relations  in  the  East,  that 
though  En((land  has  a  very  consider- 
able and  increasing  trade  with  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  »ae  has  not  a 
single  pendant  there  to  protect  it  from 
aggression  or  wrong.  By  a  treaty 
imuie  with  the  Porte  on  the  5th  Ja- 
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nuary  1809,  Great  Britain  consented 
that  her  ships  of  wor,  in  common  with 
those  of  all  other  nalioM^  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  canals  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Bosphorus,  and  conse- 
quently from  the  Black  Sea,  unless  by 
special  permission  from  the  Sultan.  It 
was  a  concession  agreed  to  by  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  in  favor  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Constantinople  (whose 
independence  all  were  disposed  to  gua- 
rantee,)  and  which  was  considered  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  his  capi- 
tal and  the  integrity  of  his  dominions. 
But  these  powers  did  not  then  antici- 
pate the  danger  likely  to  arise  to  Tur* 
key  from  the  machinations  of  Russia, 
or  foresee  that  a  fleet  constructed  in 
the  ports  of  the  Euxine  itself  would 
peril  the  safety  of  Constantinople  to  a 
far  greater  degree  than  any  force  like- 
ly  to  approach  from  without.  Such 
is  now  the  fact.  Russia  has  at  this 
time  in  the  Black  Sea  twelve  linc-of- 
battle  ships,  as  many  heavy  frigates, 
Decides  corvettes,  brigs,  and  schooners 
-and  steam-vessels  (Mr.  Spencer  says 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  eight 
heavy  frigates,)  which  force  she  is  un- 
derstood to  be  strenuously  augment- 
ing;— the  same  gentleman  tells  us, 
that  the  sound  of  the  ship-builder's 
axe  is  constantly  heard  mingling  with 
that  of  the  stone-cutter's  chisel,— yet 
it  is  already  larger  than  any  which 
the  Sultan  could  bring  against  it,  so 
that  this  sea  may  now  be  regarded  as 
a  Russian  lake. 

No  one  is  more  feelingly  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  this  state  of  things  than 
the  Sultan  himself,  who  has  no  more 
ardent  wish  than  to  see  it  altered; 
but  helpless  and  unaided  as  he  is,  he 
can  discover  no  remedy — for  how 
should  he  dare  to  exasperate,  by  inef- 
fectual struggles,  the  power  whose 
^rasp  he  has  already  felt  so  heavily, 
and  from  which,  should  it  again  close 
upon  him,  he  sees  no  hope  of  escape — 
no  friendly  hand  to  rescue  him  !  But 
should  such  a  friend  appear,  ^nd  by 
making  common  cause  with  him,  con- 
yince  his  Highness  that  he  may  rely 
upon  receiving  substantial  aid,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  would 
throw  off  the  incubus  of  dread  which 
has  so  long  oppressed  him,  and  cling 
to  the  friendship  of  a  disinterested  de- 
liverer. Unfortunately  the  Sultan  has 
had  too  much  cause  to  mistrust — not 
the  sincerity,  but  the  consistency  of 
the  fHendship  of  Great  Britain,  which 


hitherto  ha««  proved  rather  disastroos 
than  beneficial  to  him.  But  let  Great 
Britain  give  decided  proof  of  her  rew- 
lution  to  stand  by  him,  come  what 
may,  and  his  Highness  knows  loowdl 
his  own  interest  to  hesitate  on  what 
part  to  take.  Now,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  strongest  pledge  whick 
Great  iBritain  could  oflfer  to  the  Sol- 
tan  of  her  determination  to  uphold  his 
cause,  would  be  that  of  sending  a 
squadron  of  her  ships  of  war  into  the 
Black  Sea.  The  pendant  of  England 
once  afloat  upon  the  Euxioe,  the  dan- 
ger affecting  Turkey  from  Russia  is  at 
an  end.  The  nieasures  and  move- 
ments of  that  power  would  be  watch- 
ed by  an  eye  that  would  never  sto^ 
and  the  Dardanelles  once  open,  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a 
force  to  meet  any  Russian  annanienc 
that  mi^ht  issue  from  the  ports  of  Sa- 
bastopol  or  Nicholaef. 

But  the  question  will  here  occur— 
would  the  Sultan,  who  is  so  jealous  of 
his  rights,  ever  altar  his  policy  ao 
widely  as  to  grant  pemnission  for  the 
entrance  of  a  British  squadron  into 
the  Black  Seft  t  We  reply,  that  when 
the  stake  to  he  played  for  con>es  to 
be  that  of  existenae,  as  it  really  is,  and 
as  the  Sultan  mu^t  know  it  to  be,  we 
believe  that  his  Highness  could  n<* 
and  would  not,  refu^  the  obvioas 
means  of  safety.  He  might,  and  pro- 
bably would,  make  it  a  bsrpdn^  that 
the  British  pendant  having  ente-jred  the 
Bosphorus  for  convenience,  s&puld 
never  leave  him  unprotected.  To  tkb 
he  would  have  a  right,  and  he  would 
have  Lisbon  as  a  case  in  point  to  re- 
fer to,  by  way  of  precedent*  In  tec, 
now  that  the  privilege  of  ezdosioo  is 
discovered  not  only  to  have  Mhd  of 
its  purpose,  but  to  have  become  the  oc- 
casion of  that  very  peril  which  it  was 
designed  to  avert,  it  may  beooae  a 
question  with  the  powers  who  consents 
ed  to  the  original  arrangement,  aad 
whose  interests  are  compromised  bj 
the  new  state  of  things,  whether  it  k 
fitting  that  this  state  of  thiu|;s  should 
continue ;  circumstances  haFingclMai- 
ged,  ao  also  should  obligation  and 
they  might  well  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  demand  acoess  to  a  sea 
which  may  now  become  the  theatre  of 
momentous  events  for  them,  and  wbare 
their  own  growing  trade  and  their 
commercial  flag  may  require  the  pre- 
sence of  their  men-of-war  to  prded  it 
from  suffering  wrong. 
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But,  again,  it  may  be  asked,  would 
not  sucbi  a  measure  be  equivalent  to 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
to  Russia,  and  thus  become  the  cause 
of  war  ?  We  reply  that  Russia  has  in 
fact  taken  the  initiative  and  defied  us 
in  deeds,  if  not  in  words  ;  but  still  we 
do  not  believe  that  all  this  means  war. 
She  is  bold  and  arrogant  where  unop- 
posed ;  but  no  Cabinet  is  more  easily 
induced  to  change  its  tone  when  ad- 
dressed with  a  firmness  which  it  be- 
lieves  will  be  supported.  She  would 
^o  all  prudent  lengths  to  repel  inter- 
ierence  with  her  designs  upon  Circas- 
sia and  Turkey ;  but  were  the  British 
fleet  once  afloat  upon  the  Euxine,  she 
would  too  well  comprehend  her  impo- 
tence to  risk  a  hostile  movement 
against  England,  What  could  she 
gain  by  a  war  I  The  blow  would  be 
already  struck— a  death-blow  to  her 
hopes ;  and  Russia  would  probably  ra- 
>  ther  do  as  she  has  done  before — **  bide 
her  time,"  than  run  the  risk  of  greater 
loss  by  a  hopeless  struggle. 

What,  we  repeat,  could  Russia  hope 
to  gain  by  a  war  with  England  1 — 
What  advantage  could  she  promise 
herself  1 — Where,  and  how  could  she 
attack  us  1  On  the  other  hand,  what 
would  become  of  her  commerce,  which, 
small  as  it  comparatively  is,  to  her  is 
of  vital  importance,  so  much  of  the 
resources,  as  well  of  her  Government 
as  the  private  fortunes  of  her  nobles, 
depending  on  the  export  of  her  surplus 
produce  ?  We  could  at  once  annihilate 
it,  and  confusion  and  discontent  would 
be  produced  throughout  the  empire. 
Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  injury 
would  be  mutual,  or  that  a  suspension 
of  the  trade  with  Russia  would  aflect 
the  i)rosperity  of  Great  Britain  in  any 
sensible  degree.  It  would  be  but  the 
blow  dealt  by  the  dwarf  to  the  giant ; 
a  few  individuals  might  be  put  to  in- 
convenience or  suffer  loss ;  but  the 
whole  amount  of  the  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, which  does  not  exceed  three  mil- 
lions annually,  is  far  too  insignificant, 
were  it  even  obliterated  altogether,  to 
be  felt  by  England.  Such,  however, 
would  not  be  the  case ;  it  would  only 
be  transferred  elsewhere— for  tallow 
and  hemp,  and  tar  and  titnbcr,  are  not 
peculiar  to  Russia — and  substitutes  for 
such  supplies  as  could  not  at  once  be 
provided  in  sufficient  quantity,  would 
soon  be  found  in  other  quarters,  and 
in  many,  of  better  quality,  and  with  su- 
perior facility. 


But,  in  holding  this  bold  and  confi- 
dent language,  we  are  considering 
Great  Britain  as  she  has  hitherto  been 
knbwn  among  nations — a  power  great 
and  high-minded,  jealous  of  her  ho- 
nor, steady  to  her  friendships,  prompt 
to  repel  insult,  to  trample  on  oppres- 
sion, and  ever  prepared  to  stand  up  in 
arms  to  defend  her  own  rights  ana  the 
interests  of  her  allies.  Is  this  the  case 
with  England  now  1  Were  she  at  this 
moment  summoned  by  honor  or  ne- 
cessity to  have  recourse  to  arms,  is  she 
prepared  to  answer  the  appeal  ?  Let 
us  first  inquire  what  amount  of  naval 
armament  she  might  be  required  to 
cope  with,  in  case  of  a  Russian  war — 
for  that  it  roust  be  a  naval  war  is  ob- 
vious. We  have  already  observed  that 
Russia  has  in  the  Black-Sea  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  about  as  many 
heavy  frigates  at  least,  some  of 'the 
latter  mounting  sixty  guns.  Some  of 
these,  it  is  understood,  are  scarcely 
sea- worthy,  but  their  equipment  is  per- 
fect, and  they  are  always  kept  ready 
for  sea.  The  crews  are  but  indifferent 
seamen,  and  in  bad  weather  the  vessels 
would  run  much  danger.  Nor  do  they 
keep  the  sea  for  more  than  half  the 
year,  not  venturing  out  of  port  in  win- 
ter, even  when  not  ice-bound  ;  but 
their  great-gun  practice  is  said  to  be 
eoodt  and  the  men  will  no  doubt  gra- 
dually become  sailors. 

The  fleet  at  Cronstadt  consists  of 
twenty.five  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
many  heavy  frigates.  Mr.  Spencer 
states  them  at  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  sixteen  heavy  frigates,  be- 
sides small  crafl — all  fine  vessels,  and 
well  found  and  equipped.  The  sail- 
ors, though  superior  in  point  of  sea- 
manship to  those  of  the  Black-Sea 
fleet,  are  still  far  from  expert ;  but  the 
military  portion  of  the  crew,  who  are 
regularly  trained  for  the^rvice,  are 
said  to  l>e  excellent  artillerists,  and  we 
have  the  evidence  of  nrK)re  than  one 
English  naval  officer  who  saw  the  fleet 
at  exercise,  that  the  manoeuvres  were 
executed  in  no  discreditable  style. 
They  are  persevering,  and  practice  at 
lene:th  makes  perfect. 

Now,  what  naval  force,  we  would 
ask,  has  England  at  this  time  to  op- 
pose to  this  powerful  armament  of 
Russia,  were  it  to  put  to  sea  to-nfK)r- 
row  with  hostile  intent  1  There  are, 
We  believe,  twenty  ships  of  the  line  in 
commission,  with  twelve  heavy  fri- 
gates, and  about  forty  small  craft.   Of 
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these  there  are  six  of  the  liDe,  and  four 
frigates*  large  and  small,  on  the  Me- 
diterrai:ean  station ;  two  of  the  line, 
and  five  frieates,  large  and  small,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies ;  four  of  the 
line,  five  frigates,  large  and  small,  oflf 
the  Tagus ;  three  heavy  frigates,  and 
three  small,  on  the  South  American 
station  ;  leaving  disposable  ten  ships 
of  the  line,  including  four  flag-ships, 
we  know  not  in  what  state  of  equip- 
ment, to  protect  the  shores  and  trading 
interests  of  England. 

**  But  there  are  abundance  of  fine 
vessels  in  ordinary,"  it  will  be  said  per- 
haps, "which  only  require  to  be  com- 
missioned and  manned,  and  sent  to 
sea ;" — ^yes,  manned,  but  how  ?  Have 
we  found  it  altogether  so  easy  to  man 
even  the  few  ships  that  have  lately 
been  put  in  commission  1  And  were 
men  to  be  had  at  will,  by  bribing 
bounties,  by  press  or  otherwise,  does 
it  ever  occur  to  those  who  talk  in  this 
way  that  time  is  requisite  to  teach  a 
ship's  company  thus  suddenly  brought 
together  their  duty,  and  to  bring  them 
to  that  state  of  subordination  and  dis- 
cipline— that  perfect  power  of  co-ope- 
ration and  simultaneous  action  on 
which  the  force  and  emphasis  of  naval, 
as  well  as  military  operations  depend  1 
Proud  of  our  naval  achievements  and 
ancient  prowess,  we  are  too  apt  to 
fancy  that  (Englishmen  are  bom  sail- 
or*—that  the  very  name  of  Briton  is 
enough  to  strike  dread  and  secure  suc- 
cess in  all  naval  enterprises.  But 
though  such  a  persuasion  among  the 
men  may  be  wholesome  and  useful,  let 
nut  their  rulers  be  deceived  by  such  a 
fallacy.  A  mercantile  navy  is  beyond  a 
doubt  nrK)st  valuable  to  create  materials 
for  the  crews  of  our  ships  of  war,  but 
let  any  experienced  naval  officer  say 
how  he  should  feel  if  called  upon  to 
face  an  enemy  with  a  ship  or  a  fleet 
manned  with  such  raw  materials  alone.* 

The  truth  is,  we  are  at  present 
totally  unprepared  for  a  naval  war— 
we  cannot  support  stron?  language 
with  strong  measures  ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  use  it.  But  is  this  the 
state  in  which  Great  Britain  ought  to 
continue,  while  her  honor  and  her  in- 
terest are  both  threatened?  Let  the 
nation  itself  decide,  and  make  known 


to  its  rulers  that  where  either  k  tt 
stake  no  sacrifice  or  exertioa  will  be 
thought  too  great  to  secure  them  firoa 
injury.  We  are  certain  that  the  iodii- 
position  of  the  country  to  war  proceeds 
neither  from  penuriouisness  nor  wantof 
courage.  It  is  rather  from  the  dialiR 
felt  by  people  well  off  to  the  vwy 
thought  of  war,  as  to  that  of  death  at 
any  other  disagreeable  thing.  Btt 
such  indisposition  will  not  prevot 
war,  or  the  necessity  of  war  ;  and  IT 
we  would  escape  from  suffering  wroo^ 
we  must  brace  up  our  minds  to  resisl 
an  active  enemy.  Far  be  it  from  m 
to  advocate  war,  but  let  it  be  femem- 
bered  that  the  very  best  means  of 
avoiding  such  an  evil  is  to  be  ev^  pre- 
pared for  it.  It  is  the  weak,  and  not 
the  strong,  who  have  most  frequently 
to  repel  insult  If  matters  in  the  East 
go  on  much  longer  as  they  have  done, 
war  will  become  inevitaible,  and  w% 
shall  then  have  to  fight  at  fair  greater 
disadvantage  than  now ;  for  defeid  our 
Asiatic  interests  and  Indian  empire  we 
must,  perhaps  after  losing  our  present 
vantage  ground ;  and  if  now  we  stand 
not  up  boldly  to  insist  upon  our  rights, 
wh^n  we  may  do  it  without  bloodaied, 
we  shall  soon  have  to  fight  for  theoL 
Much  of  what  we  have  here  endea- 
vored to  explain  and  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  as  concisely  as  posable, 
will  be  found  more  dimiaelj  convey- 
ed in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Spencer,  who 
appears  to  have  been  most  fevoraUj 
impressed  by  all  he  saw  of  Qrcnusn 
and  the  Circassians — and  who  gives 
many  interesting  particulars  demip- 
tive  of  their  country,  manners,  dispo- 
sitions, and  character.  The  reports 
which  he  and  other  traTellers  give  of 
their  reception  there,  must  go  At  to 
redeem  its  inhabitants  from  the  impu- 
tations cast  upon  them  by  the  na^ 
sians  of  being  an  irreclaimable  ban- 
ditti of  robbers.  The  Ru>sians  hays 
found  them  what  they  have  roadetheiB, 
fierce,  implacable  enemies,  keeping 
neither  faith  nor  terms  with  those  who 
have  kept  none  with  them.  The  hos- 
pitable kindness  and  rigid  good  fidtti 
experienced  by  Mr.  Spencer  and  the 
other  travellers  alluded  to^  of  whose 
progress  there  is  as  yet  less  known  to 
the  public,  prove  the  Circassians  to 


^  *  On  this  subject,  as  on  all  relating  to  the  respective  slates  of  the  British  and  Ra»- 
naa  navies,  we  woold  recommend  to  oar  readers  the  perusal  of  the  18ih  chapter  ol 
the  3d  volame  of  Captain  Blade's  "  Tarkey,  Greece,  and  Malta," 
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>o8sess  these  and  many  other  virtues ; 
md  Enelishmen  may  be  proud,of  the 
ribute  paid  to  the  character  of  their 
lation  by  these  "  savages,"  elicited  as 
t  was  by  no  intent  to  natter — for  they 
cnew  not  that  Mr.  Spencer  was  an 
ilDglishman — but  by  a  genuine  feeling 
>f  regard,  and  a  strong  desire  to  bene- 
it  by  its  protection. 

If  resolute  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
)f  their  country  may  be  deemed  to 
confer  any  title  to  the  favorable  notice 
>f  Great  Britain,  it  is  testified  by  a 
long  course  of  successful  opposition  to 
iDJust  aggression  ;  and  the  interesting 
Lccount  which  Mr.  Spencer  gives  of 
Ihc  meeting  of  confederated  chiefs  to 
receive  the  "  Sangiac  Sherecf,"  or  sa- 
2Ted  standard  (which,  as  he  tells  us, 
Kvas  made  for  them  by  a  Circassian 
Princess  in  Turkey),  gives  fair  pro- 
mise that  unanimity,  the  only  moral 
requisite  for  success  hitherto  wanting 
among  them,  was  likely  henceforth  to 
give  force  to  their  eflForts.  That 
standard  has  alreadytriumphed  against 
one  of  the  most  desperate  and  concen- 
trated attacks  yet  made  by  Russia; 
and  should  those  who  fight  under  it 
meet  with  that  sympathy  andaidwhich 
they  so  earnestly  look  for,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  success  in 
the  struggle  which  has  called  the  con- 
federacy into  bein^.  But  the  power 
of  moral,  as  of  physical  resistance,  has 
its  bounds — and  *•  hope  deferred  ma- 
keth  the  hearts"  of  nations  as  well  as 
of  men  **sick."  liCt  us  trust  that 
such  heart-sickness — the  chill  of  con- 
tinued disappointment^-the  sense  of 
utter  abandonment  by  those  who  have 


been  looked  up  to  as  the  good,  the 
just,  the  generous,  as  well  as  the  strong 
and  powerful,  may  not  bring  that 
about,  which  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
tyranny  and  injustice  for  forty  years 
have  failed  to  effect,  and  cause  the  ir- 
retrievable fall  of  a  free  and  noble 
people. 

"What  then,"  it  may  b*e  asked, 
**  should  be  done  for  the  Circassians  ?" 
We  reply,  respond  to  their  appeal — 
acknowledge  their  independence— ex- 
tend to  them  our  friendsQip,and  boldly 
declare  to  Russia,  that  against  the  at- 
rocity  of  an  eternal  blockade,*  and  an 
exterminating  warfare,  we  solemnly 
protest.  Tell  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  that  our  merchants  must 
no  longer  be  interdictedt  from  trading 
with  a  free  people  who  are  willing  to 
traffic  with  them,  and  let  the  Sultan 
understand  that  where  the  flag  of  our 
mercantile  navy  is  seen,  there  too 
must  that  of  our  military  navy  have 
equal  access.  The  coast  of  Circassia 
relieved — the  expression  of  our  good- 
will thus  eiiif^hRric.UIy  g^iven,  the  af- 
fair is  at  an  ejhLThe  tribes  of  Cci  ucasus, 
supported  by  the  coaviction  thut  ihey 
are  no  longer  alone  and  unprotectedt 
will,  it  may  be  lir>pedi  not  only  main- 
tain their  in d impendence,  but,  restored 
to  free  intercourse  with  civilized  na- 
tions, imbibe  improvement  from  the 
contact,  while  the  moytitains  they  in* 
habit  will  remain  ^a  nature  designed 
them  to  be,  the  magnificent  boundary 
between  two  distinct  nation.s  at^d  a 
barrier  placed  by  the  Almighty  against 
the  ambition  of  man. 


*  The  word  Blockade  being  a  term  of  force,  was  adoped  for  use  ia  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  strike  terror  by  facts.  Regulations^  a  term  of  administra- 
tion, was  safer  for  the  saloons' of  Petersburg  and  London,  where  it  was  more  conve- 
nient to  blind hy  the  wiles  of  diplomatic;  language. 

t  One  error  relative  lo  this  subject,  contained  in  Mr.  Spencer's  preface,  we  feel 
bound  to  set  right.  In  alluding  to  the  case  of  the  '*  Lord  Charles  Spencer,"  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  vessel,  detained  in  the  Black  Sea  by  a  Russian  cruiser,  he  says  that  hie 
never  heard  of  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  outrage.  This  is  not  the  case.  We 
happen  to  know  as  afaet  thai  satisfaction  was  demanded,  and  that  the  owners  of  that 
vessel,  in  consequence,  received  pecuniary  compensation  J[or  thedamage  their  interests 
had  sustained  by  the  affair. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  the  moment 
has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  out  plainly,  and  without  reserve, 
as.  to  the  a  flairs  and  prospects  of 
IVance.  Illusions  on  such  a  subj«H:t 
are  not  n>erely  foolish,  they  are  dan- 
gerous. Our  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  royalty,  and  of  legitimate  royalty, 
cannot  be  doubted ;  and  our  convic- 
tion that  the  dogma  of  popular  sove- 
reignty is  anti-social  and  immoral  must 
for  ever  remain  unchanged.  But 
though  principles  are  eternal,  their 
application  must  be  refrulated  by  facts 
and  circumstances.  The  last  of  the 
Stuarts  perished  in  exile.  The  usurper 
Napoleon,  who  established  ephemeral 
dynasties  over  multitudes  of  people, 
died  on  a  barren  rock.  The  chiet  of 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons  has  de- 
scended to  the  tomb  in  his  Austrian 
dominions  ;  and  who  can  tell,  but  that 
the  young  and  fragile  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  sole  descendant  of  the  eld- 
est branch  of  that  house,  may,  by  the 
inscrutable  designs  and  ways  of  Pro- 
ridence,  be  destined  either  to  lead  a 
retired  and  calm  life  as  a  private 
gentleman  in  a  foreign  land ;  to  die 
at  an  early  period  of  his  existence ;  or 
marrying,  to  leave  no  issue  to  perpe- 
tuate his  sorrows  and  his  name  ?  The 
wisdom  of  Almighty  knowledge  hath 
hidden  from  mortal  ken  the  secrets 
and  events  of  futurity.  It  is  the  duty 
of  man,  as  of  society,  to  accept  facts 
— to  take  them  as  they  are — not  to 
busy  himself  unnecessarily  with  what 
may  happen,  and  what  may  come  to 
pass— but  to  read  the  ways  and  the 
workings  of  Providence  as  much  in 
the  present  as  in  the  future  or  the 
past.  We  have  nothing  to  unsay  as 
to  the  Revolution  of  July  1890— its 
origin,  its  acts,  or  its  conseauences. 
He  who  from  seeming  evil  stilt  educes 
good,  has  overruled  the  mad  passions 
of  the  Parisian  mob— subdued  the  vio- 
lent and  revolutionary  feelings  of  the 
Democratic  party — kept  in  awe  by 
strong  laws,  and  even  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  liberties  secured  by  the 
Charta  of  the  Restoration,  the  propcu 
gandists  and  disseminators  of  anarchy 
and  confusion — and  restored  France  to 
peace  and  order,  if  not  to  virtue  and 
religion.     These  are  ftcts.    Tlie  his- 


tory of  France  during  the  lart 
years  is  almost  fabulous.  It  would  be 
quite  so  to  those,  who  did  not  fioi 
*"  sermons  in  stones,"  books  io  the 
**  running  brooks,"  and  good  m 
"every  thing."  Who  has  forgoCtn 
the  Republican  cry  of  1680^  and  the 
Propagandist  cry  of  1891 !  Thefight- 
ing  in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  three 
days  at  the  funeral  of  Lamarqae,  is 
1892,  when  the  throne  of  Louis  Philip 
was  providentially  presenred  by  the 
simple  exhibition  of  the  republican  red 
flag!  Who  has  forgotten  the  Bme- 
utes  clubs,  ^^societh  des  droits  de 
Vhomme"  of  1699,  when  anaidiy 
stalked  abroad  at  mid-day,  and  whes 
the  Revolutionists  and  Propagaodisls 
of  Europe  held  their  open  conncOs  is 
the  heart  of  Franco  ?  Who  has  for- 
gotten the  Paris,  I^ons,  St.  Etieooe^ 
Luneville,  and  other  simultaneous  in- 
surrections of  1694,  when  F^ris  was 
put  under  martial  law — when  hno- 
dreds  of  houses  were  blown  up  at 
Lyons — and  when  military  tribunals 
were  established  talry  civil  ol^oes! 
Who  has  forgotten  the  ii  femai  ma- 
chine of  Fieschi^Xhe  miraculous  escape 
of  Louis  Philip  and  bis  sons — the  re- 
newed attempts  on  their  lives  in  1895 
and  1696~and  the  maniibsCproyiden- 
ticil  protection  extended  towards  themi 
All  this  has  passed  before  our  eyes. 
The  resistance  to  the  lau^  has  been 
put  down.  The  rebellious  have  been 
vanquished.  The  Republican  party 
is  singing  its  dying  plaint.  The  sword 
of  the  Democrat  has  bcsen  broken  to 
pieces.  The  barricades  of  the  Pro- 
pagandists have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds.  And  so  strong,  so  powerful, 
has  the  government  of  Louis  Philip 
beconiej^  that  it  has  even  dared  to  ^raiH 
a  general  anonesty  to  the  moat  inveis. 
rate  of  its  foes — who  are  gradual^ 
sinking  back  into  their  original  iosig- 
nii)cance  and  helplessness.  We  most 
take  these  facts  as  they  are.  This  i| 
not  chance.  This  is  not  dreamiof. 
.  This  is  not  a  mere  singular  oombiot- 
tion  of  circumstances.  These  are 
strong  and  positive  fiicts— and  he 
must  be  strangely  blind  to  all  the  waji 
of  Providence-^and  to  fill  the  lessoos 
of  history— who  does  not  perceive  ttmt 
France  has  commenced  a  itesh  efoeh 
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in  ber  existence,  and  that  a  new  and 
^Rre  belice  a  permanent  government« 
is  established  in  that  country. 

Id  roaicing  this  declaration,  we  take 
the   lit>erty  to  retain  all  our  respect 
for  all  that  was  good  and  praiseworthy 
in  the  princes  of  the  eldest  branch  of 
the   Bourbon  race ;  and  all  our  con- 
tempt for  the  arts  and  manoeuvres  of 
the  PVench  Opposition  during  fifteen 
years,  against  the  throne  they  swore 
to  support,  and  the  kings  they  pro- 
fessed to  love.    There  is  not  one  word 
in  our  past  numbers  that  we  would 
un write ;  not  one  reproach  we  would 
recai ;  not  one  line  we  would  blot  out. 
We   have  the  same  opinion  that  we 
ever  bad  of  the  221  deputies  who  voted 
to  Charles  X.  an  unconstitrtional  and 
insolent  address.    The  same  opinion 
of  the  ordon  nances  of  July.  The  same 
con  tempt  for  the  faction  which  made 
a  king  nnd  expelled  a  dynasty— and 
the  same  horror  of  men  who,  forget- 
tine  all  their  oaths,  vows,  promises, 
and  obligations,  forsook,  in  the  hour  of 
trouble  and  disaster,  their  former  pro- 
lectors,  and  let  them  pursue  their  soli- 
tary course  from  Rambouillet  to  Cher- 
hourg— from  Cherbourg  to  Holyrood 
—and  from  Holyrood  to  Prague,  We 
hold  in  undiminished  respect  the  me- 
mory of  Charles  X. ;  and  whilst  we 
are  not  ignorant  of  his   fkilinp  or 
blind  to  his  mistakes — we  shall  not 
forget  his  amiable,  benevolent,  and 
admirable  conduct  whilst  he  sojourn- 
ed among  us,  and  hjs  conscientious  de- 
sire 10  act  well  and  to  do  rightly.  The 
ordonnances  of  July  were  forced  upon 
him  by  the  sedition  and  resistance  of 
those  who  were  afterwards  the  first  to 
lead  the  mob  and  proclaim  rebellion. 
But  we  nuist  say  more  than  this. 
We  must  speak  out  all  we  think,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  do,  **  sansfeur" 
and   *»Mn«   reprocke,'*      The   eldest 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  nevet 
-     loved   England.     England   was  too 
Protestant  for  that  dynasty.    It  is  a 
fact  which  will  admit  of  no  dispute- 
that  prior  to  1830  the  Belgian  priests 
.  —the  factious   Papists  of  the  Low 
Countries— were  excited  by  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries  to  revolt  against  the 
best  and  most  Protestant  ally  of  Eng- 
land, the  King  of  Holland.    It  is  a  fact 
r      which  is  fust  as  indisputable,  that  the 
Papists  of  Ireland,  during  the  Liver- 
pool, Canning,  Londonderry,  and  Wei-: 
^      tiDgtoD  administrations,  were  urged  on 
^      by  the  then  Court  party  in  France  to 


insist  on  the  concession  of  what  was 
cantingly  called  '*  the  Catholic  dainu^* 
— and  but  for  the  foreign  excitement 
and  foreign  infiuenco,  8i  well  as  fo- 
reign funds,  made  use  of— O^CormeU 
himself  would  never  have  been  the 
leader  of  the  Papist  party. 

But  more  than  this^  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  restoration,  from 
the  moment  when  the  army  of  occu- 
pation  left  France,  to  the  revolution  of 
1830,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  never  made  any  political  or 
commercial  alliance  with  England, 
which  was  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter  country.  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  felt,  mdeed,  as  well  as  ac- 
knowledged, that  English  wealth,  pa- 
triotism, and  bravery,  had  replaced 
them  on  the  throne  of  their  murdered 
and  martyred  relative;  but  they  did 
not  on  this  account  abandon  their  par- 
tialities and  convictions  in  favor  of 
Roman  Catholic  alliances,  and  of  the 
governments  of  the  north.  We  do 
not  complain  of  this.  The  convictions 
of  princes  are  certainly  as  sacred  as 
those  of  private  individuals — and  who 
would  applaud  in  social  life,  marriages 
of  gratitude,  and  family  alliances 
merely  based  on  a  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion 1 

Nor  can  we  leave  the  matter  here. 
We  have  something  yet  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of 
France,  and  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
of  the  feelings  of  British  Conserva- 
tives on  this  most  important  subject. 
During  the  restoration  in  France,  the 
true  and  enlightened  Conservatives  of 
Great  Britain  were  always  prevented 
from  feeling  an  entire  and  undivided 
friendship  tor  the  French  Govern- 
ment, by  the  fact  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing ojects'of  that  Government  was 
always  to  surround  itself  by  the  high 
Papist  party,  nnd  to  encourage  by 
every  means  in  its  power  the  progress 
of  Popery.  On  the  one  hand,  all 
British  Conservatives  rejoiced  at  the 
overthrow  of  despotism,  at  the  down- 
fall of  usurpation,  ait  the  re-establish- 
ment of  legitimacTjT,  and  at  the  return 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  their  delight  and  satisfhc- 
tion  were  always  damped  by  the  fact, 
that  they  knew  the  restored  French 
Government  retained  all  its  aversion 
to  the  Reformed  fiuth — all  its  preju- 
dices  against  even  the  oid  Constitu- 
tional (^vcmment  of  Great  Britain — 
and  all  Hi  sympathies  for  the  .moit 
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bigoted  and  iotoleraot  of  the  Papist 
clergy.  Thus,  whilst  all  true  Coo- 
serva lives  rej  jiced  at  the  overthrow  of 
the  usurper  Bonaparte,  they  rejoiced 
with  trembling — and  observed  with 
sorrow  that  the  councils  of  the  British 
Government  were  too  often  either  re- 
jected, or  taken  as  an  unfitting  inter* 
ference  with  the  sympathies  and  wishes 
of  the  then  reigning  French  dynasty. 
The  same  mingled  sentiments  of 
satisfaction  and  of  distrust-^of  sympa- 
thy and  of  anxiety — were,  are,  and 
must  ever  be  felt  by  the  Ck)nservatives 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  pending,  or 
settled,  or  future  questions  of  Spain 
and  of  Portugal.  Don  Carlos  is  the 
rightful  sovereign  of  Spain.  On  this 
suly-K^t  we  cannot  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  But  Don  Carlos  is  sup- 
ported  by  a  party  and  by  priestd,  with 
whom  and  for  whom  we  can  entertain 
no  sympathy  and  profess  no  love.  Don 
Miguel  is  in  our  opinion  the  indubit- 
able monarch,  by  right  and  by  choice, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  but  the 
Conservatives  of  Great  Britain  can 
feel  no  anxiety  for  his  success,  and  no 
sorrow  for  his  downfall ;  because  they 
can  have  no  sympathy  for  a  prince 
who  addressed  himself  to  the  Ultra- 
Ja«uits  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  attach, 
ment  of  British  Conservatives  to  the 

Principles  of  legitimate  monarchy  and 
ereditary  succession,  is  an  enlighten- 
ed, rational,  nnd  defined  attachment. 
It  is  not  a  blind  and  fanatical  adher- 
ence  to  a  dogma,  but  a  reasoned  and 
philosophical  love  of  a  great  moral 
truth,  and  a  vast  engine  of  social  hap- 
piness and  national  order.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  Conservatives  of  Great 
Britain  cannot  but  feel,  and  cannot 
but  desire  the  liveliest  interest  in  and 
desire  for  the  triumph  on  all  occasions 
of  the  greatest  social  and  national  se- 
curity  against  con  vulsionsand  anarchy 
— they  cannot  abandon  their  moral 
and  religious  aversion  to  that  Romish 
Church,  which  is  the  author  of  so  much 
of  wo,  and  the  source  of  so  much  of 
resistance  and  disorder.  In  the  case 
of  Spain^  indeed,  the  objection  which 
would  exist  to  Don  Carlos  would  also 
exist  against  the  Queen  Regent;  for 
though  the  monarchical  Government 
robs  the  churches— sacks  the  sacra- 
mental chests-— melts  down  the  bells- 
imprisons  the  clergy—aod  massacres 
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the  monks ;  yet  t!ie  bero^  of  the  Dde- 
fonso  refused  in  their  revised  coostitu- 
tion  to  admit  as  u  right  the  profesKioD 
of  any  other  religion  in  Spain  than  that 
of  Romanism.  As,  however,  Roman- 
ism  is  better  than  Paganism  and  Kafi- 
delity — and  fis  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  a  Grovernment  as  that  of  Chri»- 
tina  must  be  to  revive  the  Atheism  of 
the  last  century-— even  the  zeal  and 
hot  fiery  Papist  devotion  of  the  priesl& 
of  Don  Carlos  is  preferable  to  the  liber- 
tinism and  licentiousness,  blasphemy 
and  immorality  of  the  €roveninieot  oi 
the  Ildefonso. 

The  '*  Gazette  de  France,"  and  the 
"Quotidienne,"  the  "France,"  and 
other  able  French  journals  of  the 
Royalist  party  in  that  country,  are 
perpetually  attacking  the  British  Con- 
servatives and  the  Ck>nservative  press 
of  this  country,  because  the  sympathy 
of  the  latter  for  the  former  does  not 
go  all  lengths,  and  does  not  extend  to 
their  religious  and  moral  as  well  as 
political  principles.  This  is  absurd 
enough.  The  Gazette  de  France  is 
daily  eulogizing  the  democrat  **OX!oii- 
nell,"  and  holding  him  up  to  the  ad- 
miration of  its  readers  as  the  modd 
of  Catholic  virtue,  patriotism,  and 
wisdom.  Yet  the  Gazette  is  con- 
stantly proclaiming  the  great  maxim, 
•«  that  revolt  is  never  justifiable,"  and 
supports  with  energy  and  talent  the 
cause  of  monarchy  and  Intimate 
government. 

The  Gazette  says,  indeed,  in  vindi- 
cation of  its  absurd  and  dangerous 
systen),  **  Nous  croyons  que  lea  Grecs 
n'etaient  pas  plus  tonus  k  la  amunis- 
sion  envers  les  Turcs,  que  les  Espag- 
nols  envers  les  Maures,  et  les  fran- 
cais  envers  les  Anglais  au  temps  de 
Charles  VII.  Nous  croTons  que  ies 
Beiges  n'^taient  unis  ^  la  HoUande 
que  par  un  traite  <}ue  ne  les  obiigeak 
qu'autant  au*il  etait  observe  Noos 
regardons  le  nartagc  de  la  Pologne^ 
comma  une  ae  ces  ^randes  in^^oies 
dipionrmtiques  et  pclitiques  contre  les- 
quelles  la  verity  et  la  justice  procest- 
ent  toujours.  Enfin,  nous  aouteoons 
les  Catholiques  Irlandaisi  paroequ'ils 
ne  font  pas  autre  chose  qu'tnYoquar 
les  principes  que  les  Anglais  oat 
etabiis  en  1688,  quand  lis  ont  cbaas^ 
le  Rot  Jacques.  Nous  clojroDS  qat 
les  Irlandais  peuvent  reclamer  le  fmk 
pol  de  Tunion  comme  en  Amerique  k 
Virginie  et  la  Geor^ie  peovent  ae  sepa- 
ver  en  rertu  du  pr iQcipe  qui  a  fiJt  la 
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federation   si    ce    principe  tournait 
conire  elles." 

What  is  this  language — printed  in 
the  Royalist,  the  legitinoate  Oazetie 
de  Frame,  of  the  28th  Septetnber 
last — but  a  direct  appeal  in  favor  of 
revoh  in  Ireland?  Yet  the  Oaxette 
accuses  the  British  Conservatives  of 
being  insincere  in  their  professed  at- 
tachment to  monarchical  principles, 
and  holds  up  the  cause  of  order  and 
good  government  in  the  united  king, 
dom  under  a  Conservative  adminis- 
tration as  the  least  desirable  of  all 
events,  of  course  because  opposed  to 
the  interests  and  progress  of  the  Ro* 
mish  faith. 

The  legitimate  party  in  France 
docs  not  appear  to  understand  either 
the  moral  or  political  creed  of  British 
Conservatives.  They  are  perpetually 
confounding  the  character  of  the  Re- 
volution of  1688  with  the  events  of 
1830,  and  regret  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  with  nearly  as  much  sincerity 
as  they  do  their  late  virtuous  and  de^ 
parted  monarch.  The  Toryism  of  a 
portion  of  the  French  Icgitlmatists  is 
Jacobinism ;  the  Toryism  of  the  Bri- 
tish Conservatives  is  Conservatism. 

But  there  is  another  question  .of 
vital  importance  as  connected  with 
France^  to  which  we  are  anxious  to 
direct  public  attention  at  the  present 
monient.  We  refer  to  the  religious 
condition  and  to  the  cause  of  Protest- 
antism. 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  events  and  mond  impressions  of 
the  first  French  Revolution.  We  re- 
collect how  the  pernicious  dogmas  of 
the  schools  captivated  the  attention, 
and  weie  conveyed  to  the  heart  in  the 
enchanting  page  of  a  novel,  amidst 
the  feigned  adventures  and  passionate 
endearments  of  lovers.  A  century 
before — and  an  attempt  to  violate  the 
shred  of  a  priest's  ^rment  would  have 
been  deemed  the  highest  impiety.  But 
that  period  passed  away,  and  a  new  set 
of  philosophers,  taking  advantage  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
easily  persuaded  the  people  not  to  be- 
wilder themselves  with  ••  teasing  per- 
plexities  and  inextricable  mysteries  of 
theologryt*'  but  to  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God !  An  article  ot 
foith  was  exposed  in  an  epigram  ; 
scepticism  allured  proselytes  by  a  *^boH 
mot  ;'*  and  creeds  were  confuted  in« 
song.     The  luminous  and  scrutinizing 


genius  of  Montesquieu  ;  the  splendid 
levity  of  Voltaire;  the  inipassioned 
and  fascinating  eloquence  of/cot^ffeau; 
the  precision  and  depth  of  D^Alem* 
bert ;  the  bold  and  acute  investigation 
of  Boulanger  ;  the  daring  paradoxical 
spirit  of  Uelvetius  ;  the  majestic  sub- 
limity of  the  systematic  Buffon  ;  the 
profound  anatomical  researches  of 
Bailey  ;  the  captivating  elegance  of 
Marmontel;  the  impressive  conden- 
sed thought  of  Diderot;  all  these, 
with  combined  force,  assailed  and  un- 
settled the  opinions  of  ages.  The 
sacred  office  was  laid  low,  and  the 
madness  of  democracy  vainly  dedi- 
cated a  temple  to  liberty  in  its  ruins. 

The  revolutionary  madness  of  the 
people  began  at  length  to  grow  calm ; 
the  champions  of  atheism  were  con- 
strained to  make  a  retrogade  motion, 
and  they  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
French  people  the  existence  of  a  Sw- 
preme  Jaeing  ! 

The  history  *of  Protestantism  in 
France  is  one  of  almost  unwearied  per- 
secution. When  the  Reformationwas 
established  in  Grermany,  and  in  a  gr^t 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  number  of  its 
proselytes  was  small  in  France.  Bat 
Luther  and  Calvin  lent  it  their  aid, 
and  at  last  it  penetrated  into  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

Francis  I.  did  his  utmost  to  ar- 
rest its  progress.  But  he  foiled  in 
his  efforts ;  and  soft  and  conciliatmg 
measures,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
most  violent  persecutions,  on  the  other, 
were  alike  in  vain.  The  work  of  re- 
formation still  went  on.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  newly^formed  churches  had 
no  moral  bond  of  union.  Fiery  per- 
secution prevailed,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  leeked  with  the  blood  of  the 
reformed.  Under  these  circumstances, 
an  assembly,  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  the  reformed  churches  in 
France,  met  on  the  25th  of  May,  1650, 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  In  four  days 
they  drew  up  a  **  Confession  of  Faith,'* 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesias- 
tical form  of  government.  The  na- 
tional synods,  which  were  held  suc- 
cessively from  1559  to  1660,  made 
those  changesand  improvements  which 
circumstances  required. 

After  various  persecuting  edicts,  and 
a  state  of  sufiering  on<the  part  of  the 
reformed  church,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations,  the  edict 
of  Nantes  .was  passed.     This  event 
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occurred  in  April,  1506,  and  waa  regis- 
tered in  February,  159d. 

Prom  that  period  to  the  year  1610 
the  churches  hnd  scone  rest,  and  U- 
iierty  to  profess  their  roiigion.  But 
this  period  of  repose  was  short,  and 
by  various  persecuting  acts,  for  about 
twenty-five  years  after  the  death  of 
Maznrin,  the  Protestant  cause  verged 
last  towards  its  fall. '  Flattered  by  his 
confessor,  Pire  la  Chaise,  and  en- 
couraged by  his  confidential  Minister, 
Louvois,  Louis  XIV.  vainly  hoped  to 
reunite  every  heretic  in  his  dominions 
to  the  Roman  CathoHc  Church.  The 
Edict  of  Nantes  wtis  revoked,  and  all 
France  was  covered  with  dismay  and 
despair.  Thousands  were  burned  at 
the  stake,  racked  on  the  wheel,  or 
executed  on  gibbets,  and  as  many,  at 
least,  perished  by  the  fatigues  and 
hardships  of  attempted  emigration. 
Multitudes  were  arrested  and  com- 
mitted to  dungeons — places  of  con- 
cealment were  crowded.  When  these 
fiiilcd,  the  hunted  down  and  miserable 
QOdle,  under  bales  of  merchandize,  in 
casks,  or  amid  heaps  of  stores  in  a 
ship,  or  in  the  skiff  of  a  fisherman, 
attennpted  the  hazardous  voyage  to 
the  English  shore.  Some  suTOred 
shipwreck,  and  the  fote  of  others  was 
unknown.  Numbers  were  taken  by 
corsairs,  and  endured  many  years  of 
slavery  in  Africa.  It  has  been  calcu- 
lated that  not  less  than  50,000  passed 
over  to  England.  The  Bibles  and 
Testaments  on  one  occasion  destroyed 
at  Mentz  occupied  twelve  hours  in 
bnming.  Five  thousand  five  hundred 
*•  LrvKEs"  were  offered  for  the  capture 
of  a  Protestant  pastor  ;  and  yet,  even 
in  those  awfbl  times  for  the  cause  of 
truth  and  religion,  many  zealous 
clergymen  contmued,  though  in  dis- 
guise, to  visit  their  scattered  flocks. 
Deeply  rooted  piety,  which  the  fire  of 
persecution  rendered  more  fervent, 
procured  them  guides  to  conduct 
them,  and  hosts  to  receive  and  shelter 
them.  The  interior  of  forests,  and 
caverns  in  mountains  became  the 
august  temples  where  the  pious  and 
persecuted  Protestants  assembled,  to 
bear  the  reading  of  the  saered  volume, 
to  sing  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  and  to 
receive  the  elements  of  the  holy  com- 
munion. These  wise  and  good  men 
continued  to  keep  alive  among  them 
the  great  principles  of  the  ••  Reforma- 
tion" until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 


when  they  obtained  a  legal  exiit- 
ence. 

The  modem  history  of  Protestantism 
in  France  is  better  known  and  more 
identified  with  our  lives  and  expe- 
rience.  Napoleon  was  an  enemy  lo 
Proiestaniism,  not  because  he'  de- 
spised or  disbelieved  it,  but  because 
the  great  dynasties  of  Europe  were 
Romanist,  and  he  feared  encouragiDg 
any  religion  which  mifht  increase 
their  hatred  of  himself  and  abhorrence 
of  his  conduct.  He  spoke  against 
Protestant  alliances  with  France,  be^ 
c^use  he  hoped  to  gain  over  to  his 
cause  the  priests,  and  the  pioos  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, by  those  concessions  to  therr  ig- 
norance and  their  prejudice. 

The  ^^  Restoration^^'  with  the  ex- 
ception  of  some  local  persecutions  is 
the  south  of  France  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  was  a  period  of 
calm  for  the  Protestant  Church  in 
that  country.  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  received  from  the  French 
consistories  numberless  addresses, 
thanking  them  in  the  warmest  tenn 
for  the  protection  aflfbrded  to  them,  as 
well  as  for  the  salaries  paid  to  them 
by  the  state  during  the  perk)ds  of 
their  reigns ;  and  no  daas  of  the  com- 
munity ever  demonstrated  more  sin- 
cerely and  unceasingly  their  attach- 
ment to  those  princes  than  did  the 
French  Protestants. 

It  is  our  firm,  deliberate,  and  long- 
formed  conviction,  that  the  progress 
of  Pbotestantism  in  France  is  essen- 
tial to  her  political  repose^  moral  con- 
sistency, and  religious  improvement 
The  events  of  1880  have  tended  to 
confirm  this  conviction;  and  cer- 
tainly Uie  facts  which  have  since 
transpired  during  the  last  seven  years, 
have  come  marvellously  to  the  aid  of 
our  opinion.  If  we  are  not  much 
mistaken,  the  able  prince  who  now 
occupies  the  throne  of  that  country  is 
well  persuaded  of  this  truism.  Hence 
his  preferences  for  roatrinHHiial  a]> 
liances  for  his  children  among  Pro- 
testant families,  the  encourageoaeat 
bestowed  by  him  in  Protestant  insti- 
tutions, and  his  anxiety  to  be  allied 
with  the  Protestant  and  enlightened 
Court  of  Berlin.  We  have  watched 
with  daily  attention  the  events  of  the 
last  seyen  years.  We  have  observed 
that,  during  by  far  the  greatest  por- 
tion of  that  time,  the  direction  of  the 
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lucatkm  of  the  foath  of  Fraaoe  hae 
;eQ  committed  to  the  hands  of  Pro-^ 
slant  secretaries  of  state,  and  that 
le  professors  occupying  the  most 
Eipoitant  chairs  have  been  members 
f  the  Reformed  religion.  We  have 
Usui  the  **  diatribe^"  and  listened  to 
le  curses  of  the  «*  OazeUe  de  France" 
arty  against  the  Protestants,  and 
ave  laughed  heartily  at  the  wailings 
[  ^  La  France^"  because  the  Duke 
i  Orleans  is  one  of  the  patrons  of 
le  French  Protestant  Bible  Society  t 
Ve  have  followed  with  deep  interest 
le  controversies  which  have  appeared 
n  this  subject  in  the  French  daily 
nd  weekly  journals;  and  our  souls 
ave  rejoiced  within  us  when  we  have 
3ad;— *•  It  is  high  time  far  the  Qo- 
emmerU  to  stop  the  ftrogress  nf  Fro^ 
^stanlisnif  and  prevent  the  distribution 
f  Protestant  Bibles^  pamphlets,  and 
-acts,  by  force,"  knowings  us  we  did 
now,  that  the  government  would  do 
o  such  thing,  but  would  leave  Pro- 
^tantismand  Romanism  quite  free 
3  make  their  way  in  deistical  or 
theistical  France.. 

We  are  not  indeed  ignorant  of  the 
act  that  the  Roman  (^tholic  clergy, 
od  even  a  portion  of  the  laity  of  that 
:hurch  in  Franco  have,  during  the 
ast  few  months,  complained  in  bitter 
ernvi  of  the  efforts  makiug  by  the 
^rotestant  party  in  the  great  work  of 
conversion  to  the  Reformed  religion. 
There  is  a .  party  growipg  up  in 
France  of  no  inconsiderable  tnagni- 
ude,  which  is  connected  with  the  pre- 
lenl  dynasty,  and  which  desires  to 
lid  and  befriend  it  by  obtaining  for  it 
;he  support  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
clergy.  They  belong  to  a  new  school. 
Dn  the  one  hand,  tl^y  are  Liberals 
[>f  1836 ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  Romanisis,or  profess  to  be  so, 

?uite  as  zealous  ancl  vehen^nt  as  the 
esuits  of  the  Restoration.  They  wish 
to  secure  to  the  new  Government  in 
France  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  on  conditions  too 
onerous  for  that  Government  to  ac- 
cept, 8U)d  too  intolerable  for  the  nation 
to  support  They  urge  on  the  Go- 
vernment the  necessity  for  making  an 
alliance  witl^the  Romish  priests,  even 
though  to  do  so  it  be  necessary  to  put 
down  by  force  the  growing  spirit  of 
Protestantism.  Tb^  are  opposed  to 
the  gratuitous  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures-^to  the  reading  and  expla- 
nation  of  thoee  Scriptures  by  the  Pro- 


testant clergy  in  the  private  houses  <^ 
the  Romanists^-^to  the  distribution  of 
books  of  a  controversial  character, 
explanatory  of  the  differences  whiph 
exist  between  the  two  Churches— to 
the     erection     of    new     Protestant 
churches — to   the    dissemination    of 
religious  Protestant   tracts,  and,  in- 
deed,  to  every  effort  at  all  calculated  to 
disturb  the  Catholic  population  in  its 
blind  and  ignorant  attachment  to  the 
Romish  faith,  or  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parish  priesthood,  acqui* 
red  by  means  of  the  first  communion 
and  auricuiar  corrfeseion.    Mistaking 
Romanism  for  Christianity,  they  pro* 
claim  the  necessity  for  upholding  the  ' 
Romish  clergy,  and  they  ask  in  the 
columns  of  *'  La  Presse"  how  it  is 
possible  to  separate  Christianity  from 
the  State  1    This  confusion  of  terms 
oi  Christianity  for  Romanism  is  not 
accidental.    The  portion  of  the  liberal 
party  in  France,  which  is  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  attached  to  the  pre- 
sent  dynasty    and    to   the    Romish 
Church,  is  ashamed  or  afraid  of  pro- 
claiming itself  wholly  Romanist,  and 
therefore  adopts  the  general  term  of 
Christianity.    The  priests  are  willing 
to  accept  this  alliance,  on  condition 
that    Romanism   is   supported.   Pro- 
testantism discouraged,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Frances 
rendered  as  much  as  possible  nugatory, 
by  strong  repressive  measures  against 
prosely  tism .  There  is  an  old,  expiring, 
Socinian  Protestant  Church  in  France, 
to  which,  indeed,  the  Romish  clergy 
and  laity  make  no  objection.    Weil 
aware  that  it  is  useless  for  any  good 
purpose,  and  that  its  cold  and  formal 
doctrines,  its  worldly  spirit,  and  its 
heterodox    doctrines,    would    rather 
serve  than  injure  the  cause  of  the 
Rotnan    Catholic    Church,— they  of 
course  do  not  protest  against  its  exist- 
ence, or  desire  its  destruction.    But 
the  portion  of  the  French.  Protestant 
Church  which  is  the  subject  of  their 
present  virulent  and  incessant  attacks, 
is  the  orthodox,  lively,  zealous,  ener- 
getic portion  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
who  have  since  1830  buckled  on  their 
armor,  and  with  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  and  sound  argiunents  in  their 
mouths,  have  gone  forth  in  the  name 
of  God  and  of^truth,  to  preach  to  the 
Catholic  population  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed .  faith.     **  Doton    with 
ihem  /"  ••  Down  with  them !"  is  now 
the  cry  from  Caen  to  the  Ceveones; 
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and  the  Legitimists  join  in  the  denon- 
elation  of  the  Romish  Liber aX  party. 

Yet  our  hope  for  France  is  in  Pbo- 
TESTAHTisM !  Wo  shouid  despair  of 
France,  of  the  stability  of  her  Govern- 
ment, of  her  continued  repose,  of  her 
settling  down  to  peace  and  to  order, 
and  of  her  becoming  great  in  arts, 
•cience,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  as 
she  has  been  renowned  in  arms,  did 
we  not  perceive  the  prospect  of  the 
spread  of  Protestantism.  That  it  has 
been  spreading  during  the  last  seven 
years  we  are  ouite  certain,  and  that  this 
cood  work  will  be  continued,  we  feel 
nilly  assured.  May  our  well-founded 
hopes  not  be  disappointed  t 

but  instruments  are  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  ail  ends.  Provi- 
dence makes  use  of  means.  He  who 
rolls  the  stars  alonff  could  create  a 
harvest  in  every  field  without  the  aid 
of  the  husbandmen.  But  infinite  wis- 
dom has  decreed  that  the  grain  shall 
be  sown  in  the  furrows,  and  shall  re- 
main to  rot  and  to  die,  before  it  shall 
become  the  full  grain  in  the  ear,  and 
be  gathered  into  the  gamers  of  him 
who  toils  to  till,  to  harrow,  to  sow,  to 
weed,  and  to  reap.  As  it  is  in  the 
natural,  so  it  is  in  the  moral  world ; 
and  as,  •*  6y  thefooliehneaa  of  preach- 
ing,** our  sublime  religion  was  des- 
tined by  its  Author  to  be  made  known 
to  countless  tribes  and  millions  of  the 
human  race,  so,  in  France,  the  cause 
of  Protestantiem  and  truth  must  be 
advanced  by  means  of  human  agents<» 
men  of  learning,  virtue,  hieh  acquire- 
ments, eloquence,  and  zeaip  Such  an 
agent  is  Guizot  ;  and  we  have  there- 
fore resolved  on  presenting  to  our 
readers  a  sketch  of  his  interesting  and 
valuable  lite. 

Ghiizot,  like  ourselves,  is  a  Conser- 
vative ;  Guizot,  like  ourselves,  is  a 
Protestant ;  Guizot,  like  ourselves,  is 
attached  to  the  principles  of  heredita- 
ry monarchy  ;  Guizot,  like  ourselves, 
believes  that  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
order  has  commenced  for  France ;  and, 
like  ourselves,  he  also  believes  that 
the  spirit  of  Protestantism  among  the 
rising  generation  can  alone  assure  to 
his  country  a  fiiturity  of  permanent 
greatness,  and  of  true  renown.  **  But 
Goizot  is  a  Doctrinaire  ;  Guizot  be- 
longed to  the  defection  of  Agier, 
which  lost  the  last  dynasty;  Guizot 
adoDied  at  once  the  revolution  of 
1830;  Guizot  voted  a  new  charta, 
and  made  a  new  King."    These  ai^ 


the  charges  agahist  him  ;  wc 
examine  them  hereaAer.  All  partiei 
admit  him  to  be  a  great  noan.  He  m 
the  hope  of  the  Protestants;  he  is  tbs 
terror  of  the  Jacobin  and  of  the  Jesat 
Romanists;  he  is  the  enenw  of  Bs» 
mocracy ;  he  is  the  object  of  the  i 
vicdent  bate  on  the  part  of  all  d^ 
of  the  Destructives  ;  he  is  the  rallyke 
point  for  the  French  Conservativea  a 
all  shades,  whose  ultra- Romanon 
does  not  prevent  them  from  adojf tii^ 
him  as  their  leader ;  he  is  a  philoso> 
pher,  a  statesman,  a  Protestant,  and 
a  Christian ;  he  has  adopted  tke 
^faiV*  of  the  Revolutkm  of  18301 
and  has  endeavored  to  render  it  sa^ 
kitary  to  the  cause  of  troth  and  m. 
order  ;  he  refused  to  leave  that  ReTo. 
lution  in  the  hands  of  those  whe 
made  it ;  he  has  a  horror  of  *'/aas. 
tidtm ;"  and  he  will^never — no,  never 
— consent  to  the  Movement  party  di- 
recting the  affidrs  of  the  new  dynas- 
ty. To  say  that  he  is  not  foultiess  is 
merely  to  proclaim  that  he  is  a  man ; 
but  to  say  that  at  this  time,  and  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  room^ 
he  is  eminently,  pre-eminently  qoali- 
fied  for  the  duties  and  labors  of  a 
great  Protestant  leader  in  France,— 
and  that  he  is  a  statesman,  oiator, 
and  philosopher  of  the  first  rank,— is 
only  to  proclaim  a  vast  mith,  and  is 
onl^  the  rendering  of  strict  justice  to 
distinguished  merit,  and  to  uncom- 
promising and  admitted  virtue. 

In  ViSi  the  Protestants  of  Franoe 
were  not  recognised  by  the  atitte. 
They  were  excluded  from  all  cavH 
acts;  they  were  bom,  married,  and 
died  amongst  themselves,  without  the 
reffisters  of  births  or  of  deaths  beine 
**  iiegraced**  by  their  names^  and 
without  the  civil  magistrate  giving  to 
their  union  the  official  benedictioa.  No 
temple  was  consecrated  by  their  pray- 
ers ;  no  altar  was  allowed  to  be  erect- 
ed by  the  professors  of  the  RefomMd 
&ith ;  and  it  was  indeed  in  the  *^ 
iertt**  as  they  were  accustomed  to  cril 
it, in  the  fields,  in  the  rocks, late 
caves  of  the  mountains,  that  their 
sighs  were  heard,  and  their  praises 
and  prayers  were  uttered.  The  at- 
sembiies  of  the  South  of  Franoe  iior 
religious  solemnities  were  **  few  aad 
far   between,"^heid  at   the  nak  sf 

Sersecutioa  and  prosecution,  and  ha- 
le to  be  disturbed  by  the  active  \ 
zealous  agents  of  a  ranatical 
ist  clergy.    It  was  under  the 
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of  this  legidation  Ibat  the  mbjed  of 
this  hi  igra|»hical  sketch— Paan^ois 
PmRx  GuiLLAUMx  GuizoT — was 
born  ut  NUmes  oa  the  4th  0«*tober» 
1787.  Two  moDths  after  his  birth  an 
edict  of  Louis  XYI.  restored  to  Pro- 
testant^  their  civil  positloQ  in  the 
state,  an'l  the  Revolution  of  1787  li- 
berated them  from  ail  humiliating 
dbtioctions,  and  secured  to  them  toe 
enjoyuiont  of  the  rights  t>elonging  to 
all  citizens.  Such  an  act  of  justice 
and  reason  was  of  course  received 
with  gi-atitude  by  the  French  Pro- 
testants ;  and  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  Af.  F^mn^oU  Andri 
Ouhotf  a  distinguished  barrister  of 
the  Nismes  bar,  and  descended  from 
iu  old  hnd  hii(hly  respected  Protest, 
ant  family  of  th<'  South,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  devotedoess  to  the  new 
r^gtme^  and  to  the  at  once  monarchical 
uid  popular  nKivements  of  the  first 

gsriod  of  the  French  Revolution  — 
ut  the  father  of  M.  Guizot,  soon 
impelled  by  a  sense  of  justice  and 
ruth  to  abandon  the  revolutionary 
^arty,  ami  to  disuvow  its  fury  and  its 
crimes,  was  one  of  those  who  was  sa- 
srifTced  for  his  aversion  to  anarchy 
tnd  treason,  and  on  the  Sik  AprU^ 
1794%  forfeited  his  life  on  a  Robes- 
nerriao  scaflbld.  There  isa  circum-' 
itance  connected  with  the  execution 
€  this  honoratile  and  excellent  man 
Nrhich  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  re- 
x>rd,  as  corroborative  of  the  fhct  that 
i  good  Protestant  is  a  j(ood  citizen 
ind  a  good  subject.  Compelled  to 
lide  himself,  in  order  to  escape,  if 
Kissible,  from  the  hands  of  the  Revo- 
utionary  asassins,  he  was  discovered 
n  his  retreat  by  a  gendarme,  who 
■ealty  regretting  that  ho  had  found 
lim  out,  offered  to  allow  him  to  es- 
»ipe,  and  thus  to  save  his  conscience 
Vom  the  rem<irse  of  t>einff  an  accom- 
plice in  his  death ;  but  M.  Quixotes 
ather  felt,  that  to  save  his  own  life  it 
irould  be  necessary  to  compromise 
hat  of  the  unfortunate  gendarme,  and 
te  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  re- 
\ise  the  proposed  sacrifice,  and  re- 
naioed  a  prisoner. 

The  mother  of  M.  Quizot  (EtiMa- 
ieik  Sopkia  Bonieel)  was  left  a  widow 
ivith  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
ladoniy  begun  his  seventh  year  when 
ler  hantmnd  was  led  to  the  block  — 
She  f>howcd  herself  worthy  of  th' 
>xcellent  and  honorable  man  who 
lad  been  separated  from  hertWidof 


the  examples  of  goodoess  and  great- 
ne-s  which  she  found  written  io  the 
history  of  her  own  family.  For  her 
then  commenced  the  austere  practice 
of  those  severe  and  painful  duties 
which  her  friends  saw  her  so  n  II- 
giously  accomplish  amidst  all  the 
trials  and  dangers  by  which  her  path 
was  beset  durini^  her  passage  through 
this  life.  Notwiihstauding  the  pub- 
lic interest  which  was  felt  for  her  at 
Nismes  and  the  neighborhood,  and 
the  public  aoxiety  as  to  the  fote  of 
her  sons,  she  tore  herself  away  from 
all  these  mitigations  to  her  sorrowsb 
and  proceeded  to  OMeva^  b(*cause 
she  felt  that  the  educatiou  of  her  sons 
required  this  Nacridce  at  her  hands. 
Geneva,  though  it  had  lost  its  polUu 
aU  inigpendencet  had  at  least .  pre- 
served Its  schools ;  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  observo  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  objects  taught  at  those 
schools,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  splendid  intellectual  resources  of 
the  central  school  at  Nismes,  not  to 
be  at  once  aware  that  her  duty  was 
as  obvious  as  it  was  painful. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  these 
schools  the  young  Francis  took  na 
honorable  and  even  distinguished 
rank,  and  the  most  brilliant  success 
crowned  his  assiduity  and  perseve- 
rance; for  of  all  the*qualities  wbich 
adorned  his  mind,  the  power  of  his 
tUtention  most  astonished  his  profess- 
ors. Often  did  his  schoolfellows  take 
a  boyish  but  somewhat  malicious 
pleasure  in  disturbing  his  sedate  spi- 
rit and  his  intellectual  reveries  when 
they  observed  him  absorbed  by  his 
studies.  Sometimes  they  would  shake 
him,  laugh  at  him,  and  even  tear  his 
clothes  to  rouse  him ;  and  not  onfre- 
quently  they  were  obliged  to  matos 
Mm  experience  corporal  suflRiring  t>e- 
fore  he  was  fully  aware  of  their  raiU 
leries  and  vexations— so  roucti  was  he 
engrossed  by  his  intellectual  occupa- 
ti<»ns.  Hisoyes  would  then  open  widely, 
as  if  astonished  at  their  folly ;  and  not 
till  a  loud  broad  laugh  had  awolDS 
him  from  his  absorption  was  he  fuUr 
aware  that  ho  was  the  object  of  then 
merriment,  and  the  butt  of  their  child, 
ish  conspiracy.  Plutarch  is  full  of 
these  recitals  of  the  da%niings  of  wis- 
dom and  greatness  in  his  heroes.  H» 
loved  to  make  the  korotcnpe  corre- 
spond with  the  future  lilia,  or  ne$ 
vers  i;  and  without  having  recourse 
to  the  science  of  astrology,  we  may 
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say  this  much— that  from  this  deter-  tractions.  When,  however,  he  cam- 
mined  and  persevering^  application  menced  his  "  Cours  de  Philosophies 
when  young,  the  biographer  might    his  mind  seemed  to  awakea  to  a  new 


predict  tbe  formation  of  a  mind  so 
eminently  serious  and  philosophical 
as  that  which  M.  Guizot  has  since 
possessed.     There    is    another    fact 


region  of  intelligence.  From  this 
moment  his  reason  began  to  have  full 
sway.  It  was  from  this  epoch  thai 
he  always  dates  what  he   temosibe 


connocled    with    his    early    history,  ^^^^''^y  ^^  ^^  1^®*   His  younger  years 


which  is  indeed  well  worth  record- 
ing. 

Jl  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  chil- 
dren to  find  in  the  unwise  indulgence 
gf  their  grand-parents  a  sort  of  impru- 
dent protection  against  the  just  se- 
verity  or  tirmness  of  their  father 
or  mother.     Thus  in  the    maternal 


merelv  recall  to  him  recollections  of  a 
very  doubtful  character ;  but  from  the 
day  when  his  mind  was  no  longer  ob- 
liged to  accept  as  a  law  the  opinioDS 
and  thoughts  of  his  professor;  vheo 
his  opinions  were  placed  under  the 
sole  responsibility  of  his  own  reason ; 
and  when  he  could  march  in  all  its 
residence  of  young  Guizot  the  autho-  force,  and  with  all  its  liberty  ;  thai 
rity  of  his  only  parent  was  sometimes  all  the  actions  of  bis  life  became  imr 
menaced  with  being  compromised  by  pressed  on  his  memory,  and  to  the 
the  intervention  of  the  grandfather  day  he  will  converse  ot  all  the  thiok- 
and  grandmoiher.  But  the  good  feel-  ings  and  mental  discoveries  of  those 
ing  of  the  youth  on  these  occasions  hours,  as  though  they  had  iranspired 
re-established,  even  to  his  own  preju-    but  yesterday.    It  would  be  puerile, 

when  writing  the  memoirs  of  stich  a 
man  as  M.  uuizot,  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  all  the. academic  bonofs 
conferred  upon  him  as  the  reward  for 
his  diligence  and  progress  ;  but  when 


dice,  the  hierachy  of  the  social  or 
domestic  powers,  and  he  always  took 
part  with  his  mother  and  with  her 
authority,  even  though  against  him- 
self, Was  not  this  a  sort  of  early 
adoption  by  his  mind  of  that  spirit  of  he  left  The  classto'in  1805,  his  success 


government,  which  he  has  since  de 
aired  to  establish  in  France,  applied 
as  it  were  by  instinct  to  education  1 

The  young  Guizot  had  commenced 
his  studies  in  1799— in  1808  he  began 
-  his  course  of  philosophy.  Four  years 
had  been  abundantly  sufficient  for  him 
to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  English,  and  Italian. 
According  to  the  system  of  instruction 
adopted  at  Geneva,  the  scholars  were 
not  merely  obliged  to  read  certain  ex- 
tracts, and  translate  certain  portions 
of  privileged  authors ;  but  by  means 


had  been  so  marked  and  transcendent, 
that  his  professors  did  not  hesitate  to 
predict  for  him  a  brilliant  career. 

Having  accomplished  the  object  she 
proposed,  by  her  residence  at  Geneva, 
Madame  Guizot  returned  with  her 
sons  to  Languedoc,  there  to  fulfil  on 
her  part  those  filial  duties  to  her  then 
aged  parent,  which  she  knew  so  well 
how  to  perform.  Her  eldest  son  left 
the  maternal  home  soon  afierwcirds, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  the 
principles  of  law  and  of  justice.  On 
quitting  his  beloved  parent,  be  took 


of  repeated  and  varied  readings  of  with  him,  however,  her  8tern  and  in- 
all  sorts  of  authors,  in  all  languages,  flexible  love  of  virtue  and  truth,— and 
they  were  initiated  in  the  different  had  no  object  in  residing  at  P^  but 
ages  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  literature,  to  prepare  for  the  future  and  import- 
Thus  M.  Guizot,  during  the  four  ant  duties  of  an  active  life, 
years  of  his  study  of  languages,  had  This  period  in  the  life  of  a  younz 
read  the  whole  of  Thucydides,  De-  man  is  at  once  the  most  critical  and 
mosthenes,  and  Tacitus.  As  to  the  the  most  important.  The  coonectiooi 
modern  languages  he  had  acquired,  he  and  even  acquaintanceship  contracted 
knew  them  sufficiently  well  to  speak  at  the  threshold  of  the  world,  and  at 
them  with  facility — and  as  to  Germaiu  the  entrance  into  society,  ordinarily 
he  could  converse  in  it  with  as  much  decide  the  future  movements  of  a 
fluency  as  in  French.  His  success  in  young  man.  M.  Guizot  was,  fhNn 
the  acquisition  of  languages  was  not,  various  causes,  thrown  into  the  society 
however,  the  result  of  any  pleasure  of  the  members  and  defenders  of  tte 
enjoyed  in  their  attainment,  but  of  a  former  Directory — and  the  trial  for 
docility  of  spirit,  great  industry,  and  him  was  therefore  most  perilous.  But 
conviction  of  their  utility.  Greek  the  nature  of  his  character  protected 
literature  had  for  nim  the  greatest  at-  him  against  the  evils  of  so  friTolottf  a 
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society;— and  the  licentiousness  of 
manners  whicli  then  reigned,  could  not 
but  wound  the  principles  and  tastes  of 
a  youDg  man^  austere  and  romantic, 
philotjophical  and  devout.  Thus  this 
epoch  of  liberation  from  control,  so 
long  desired  and  dreamt  of  by  young 
men,  was  for  Guizot  a  period  of  pro- 
found "ennui,"  nor  was  he  able  at 
that  time  to  study  profoundly,  as 
youDg  men  in  France  can  now,  the 
principles  of  public  right.  In  that 
period,  when  Napoleon  was  engaged 
m  changing  all  the  surrounding  Re- 
publics which  had  been  so  moulded  by 
the  Directory  as  to  correspond  with 
that  of  France,  into  new  forms  and 
models,  to  be  similar  to  the  French 
empire ;  and  when  the  Usurper  set 
about  his  maritime  expedition  against 
England,  collecting  a  flotilla  of  2000 
small  vessels,  manned  by  16,000  sail- 
ors, capable  of  carrying  an  army  of 
160,000  men,  9000  cavalry,  and  a  nu- 
merous artillery, — the  principles  of 
public  right  were  ru)t  taught,  but 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  existing 
*£gislation.  The  first  year  was  then 
to  Guizot  a  year  nearly  lost.  The 
icquaintance  he  formed  shortly  after- 
wards with  some  distinguished  men, 
ind  above  all  with  M.  Steipfer,  the 
brmer  minister  of  Switzerland  at 
Paris,  was  the  means  of  introducing 
lim  to  a  better  path.  The  philoso- 
)hical  experience  of  M.  Steipfer,  and 
lis  profound  studies  in  theology,  en- 
ibled  his  young  friend  to  satisfy  him- 
;elf  as  to  some  questions  which  had 
or  a  long  time  past  occupied  his 
nind.  The  frivolous  scepticism  of 
hat  period  of  French  history  thus 
)roduced  no  influence  on  the  mind  of 
il.  Guizot,  and  all  doubt  and  difficul- 
ies  were  removed  by  the  counsels 
ind  experience  of  M.  Steipfer.  Under  • 
he  auspices  of  his  friend  and  his  host 
—for  m.  Guizot  resided  in  the  country- 
louse  of  that  excellent  and  able  man 
-be  studied,  in  the  years  1807  and 
808,  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and 
Jerman  literature,  as  well  as  put  in 
xecution  his  project  of  recommencing 
is  cleissical  studies.  This  was  a  sin- 
:ular  and  peculiar  resolution  ;  but  it 
3  not  doubtful  that  the  perseverance 
/ith  which  he  pursued  the  accom- 
lishnnent  of  this  self-imposed  task, 
as  contributed,  more  than  any  thing 
Ise,  to  give  him  that  solid  knowledge, 
^hich  is  the  foundation  of  his  talent 
nd  success.    This  education  of  him- 


self, confided  by  himself ^  to  himself 
whilst  it  announced  a  resolution  of 
mind,  and  a  love  of  acquirements  very 
seldom  possessed,  could  not  fail  at  the 
same  time  of  giving  to  his  unaided 
studies  more  of  certainty  and  of 
breadth.  The  friendship  of  M.  Steip- 
fer was  not  only  precious  to  M.  Gui- 
zot from  the  direct  action  which  it 
exercised  over  his  historical  and  phi- 
losophical studies,  l^ut  to  it  was  in- 
debted for  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
Suard,  by  whose  instrumentality  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  de  Meulan.  At  that  period 
this  distinguished  woman  edited  the 
"  Publiciste**  with  greiU  success ;  but 
a  serious  and  protracted  illness  attack- 
ed her,  and  she  feared  that  her  labors 
would  be  interrupted,  when  an  uo« 
known  hand  wrote  to  her  to  entreat 
that  her  mind  might  be  unanxious  as 
to  the  fate  of  her  valuable  work,  and 
that  if  zeal  and  assiduity  could  replace 
for  some  time  the  talent  which  the 
readers  of  the  "  Publiciste"  had  been 
accustomed  to  find  in  the  columns  of 
that  publication,  she  might  rely  on 
the  exactitude  and  care  of  her  anony^ 
mous  correspondent.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
long  convalescence,that8be  was  aware 
that  it  was  to  M.  Guizot  she  was  ia^ 
debted  for  these  signal  services*  The 
literary  vocation  of  M.  Guizot  wa» 
encouraged  by  his  frequent  contact 
with  men  of  talent  and  acquirements 
in  the  saloon  of  M.  Suard,  where  at 
that  period  they  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble. His  essays  in  the  "  Publicist e** 
were  soon  followed  by  his  first  work, 
"  Le  Dictionnaire  des  Synonymet.*^ 
If  this  book  had  no  other  value,  it 
would  be  curious  as  the  starting  point 
of  an  eminent  and  illustrious  mind. 
His  philosophical  introduction  **0a 
the  Peculiar  Character  of  the  French. 
Language,"  is  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal ;  and  in  it  is  discoverable  hia 
faculty  of  getting  rid  of  details— uC 
disencumbering  the  subject  of  what  is, 
mere  orna(pent,  and  of  relying  on,  and 
enforcing  general  principles.  Take 
an  example :  **  En  general  on  cherche 
peu  en  France  a  donner  aux  etudes 
une  direction  philosophique :  lea  theo- 
ries nous  sont  peu  familidres.  On 
dirait  que  la  contention  d*^sprit,  et 
Texamen  qu'elles  necessitent  nous  font 
peur;  ellesseules  cependant  peuvent 
contenir  de  grandes  vues  et  des  regies, 
positives ;  elles  seules  peuvent  mettre 
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ie  reo0einl>le  et  dans  wm  idhea  €t 
dans  DOS  opiokms.** 

The  ioiruductioo  to  the  first  Ta> 
iDme  of  itie  •*  Lives  of  the  French 
Foets^  presented  the  sume  chsnicter- 
Irtics.  It  was  easy  lo  see  that  the 
kutorical  and  philosophical  studies  of 
the  author  had  alreadj  prepared  him 
lo  discuss  great  sobjtxrts  with  a  mas- 
coline  niind  ;  there  was  even  a  super* 
abundance  of  knowledge;  there  was 
a  sort  of  anxiety  to  develop  ideas ; 
an  overflowing  of  original  thought; 
and  if  there  was  au?  fault  in  this 
eompositiooi  it  was  that  it  was  too 
good  for  the  subject  His  mind, 
fiow6«rer«  soon  seizad  on  a  vast  and 
important  sut>jert— and  his  translation 
of  •*Gibboo*s  Decline  and  F^ll,"  en- 
riched bj  valuable  noCes»  soon  gave 
Tent  to  his  pent-up  powers,  and  de- 
monstrated how  profound  and  varied 
was  his  historical  knowledge.  About 
the  stfme  period  (1614|)  he  also  trans- 
lated the  work  of  •*  Rehfu's**  entitled 
•TEspagne  en  1806,'*  which  had  no 
•rdinary  success,  and  contributed  to 
laise  hb  alrtsady  extensive  litfrarv  re* 
putatlon.  M.  Uuizot  returned,  bow- 
aver  to  his  favorite  study  — -  /ibeo* 
hgft  combined  with  history — and  de- 
moted much  time  to  the  **  Primitive 
History  of  Christianiiy.*'  These  stu- 
dies were  as  dear  to  him  as  they 
were  valuable  to  others,  and  whilst 
they  benefited  the  world,  they  enlar- 
ged  his  mind,  and  taught  him  to 
take  a  vast  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  ways  of  Gud,  and  the  move- 
ments of  Providence.  Yet  his  lite- 
rary occupations  did  not  prevent  him 
from  mixing  in  society,  and  cultiva* 
ting  the  fri4.*ndship  of  his  numerous 
friftnds;  at>ove  all,  after  he  had 
atmndooed  a  country  for  a  city  life. 
In  1811,  he  went  a  great  deal  Into 
flociety— mixed  with  the  celebrated 
charactpfs.  of  that  time — and  the 
Abli^  Morellet,  Chateaubriand,  M. 
de  FVNitanes  the  Chevalier  de  Bonf- 
fler?,  Ifadnme  d*Hond«'tat,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Ri^musat,  he  had  the  honor 
of  reckoning  umong  bis  friends.  At 
the  close  of  the  year  1812,  he  mar- 
ried the  celebrated  Mademoiselle  de 
Meulan^  himself  a  young  man,  and 
his  wife  of  much  more  advanced 
years.  It  was  a  marriage  of  appro- 
kitton,  of  respect,  of  confidence,  of 
mutu.il  tHStes  and  sentiments,  but  no 
one  crn  pretend  that  i:  is  what  is 
called  a  marriage  of  passion  or  of 


first  love.  M.  Goiaot  was,  indeed, 
only  a  yoirog  man  of  twenty. five ;  hot 
his  qui^  steady,  reaMUDlng»  pbikiso- 
phioil  habits  were  those  of  a  nma  of 
forty  years  of  age.  Madame  GuixBt 
preserved*  to  the  end  of  her  lite,  a  le* 
markable  influence  over  her  husband 
This  has  been  attributed  to  the  peca- 
liar  character  of  that  lady.  Slic  had 
so  ardent  a  desire  af^r  pt^ectkm, 
both  for  herself  and  her  husband, 
that  she  had  her  eyes  perpetually  oo- 
cu|>ied  in  examining  the  defects  of 
their  characters,  and  in  pointing  out 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  remedy 
them.  Uer  inflexible  reason,  far  fnxn 
consenting  to  pass  over  in  sileoce  the 
fiiults  of  those  she  loved,  looked  OQ 
such  a  lineof  proreeding  as  a  culpable 
connivance,  she  us^d  to  say  tkkat  tha 
imdifferent  might  be  imduigem^  for  their 
want  of  love  admitted,  and  almo^  ac- 
quiesced in  tfce  faults  of  those  they 
professed  to  esteem;  but  that  sM 
would  think  herself  guilty  towards 
those  who  had  a  right  to  her  mind  and 
heart,  if  she  treated  them  with  soch 
weakness ;  and  that  ber  friends  wars 
worthy  of  the  anxiety  she  felt,  and  the 
trouble  she  took  to  render  them 
worthy,  in  their  turn,  of  the  increa- 
mnff  affection  she  wished  to  l>ear  them. 
This  constant  e£fi>rt  on  the  part  of 
Madame  Guizot  to  exalt  her  hm^ban^ 
herself,  and  her  friends  to  a  perfi'cta- 
bility  of  character  and  attiinnieats» 
would  have  produced,  on  sell -satisfied 
and  irritable  minds,  a  bad  operatioQ ; 
but  with  M.  Guizot  the  reverse  was 
the  case.  Instead  of  harassing  or  an- 
noying, it  roused  and  excited  him 
— and  his  friends  and  enemies  all  ad- 
mit that  his  talent  is  indeed  must  per- 
fectible, and  that  he  is  making  a  coa- 
Btant  and  daily  progress,  indeed 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  self  knowledge,  s^- 
control,  and  self- vigilance  oMJst  be 
due  to  the  admirable  exigencies  of  his 
excellent  friend,  of  whose  memory  he 
speaks  in  the  ttrrms  of  a  flowing  and 
Christian  philosopher— whose  life  waa 
most  dear  to  him — whose  death  was 
nKMt  regretted — and  whose  last  mo- 
ments be  watched  over  with  afl^iksi 
and  devotion.  M.  Guizot  regrets  to 
this  day  her  lo8s — not  merely  as  a 
wife,  but  as  a  friend — ^whoee  cuua^eia 
tended  to  form  his  character,  and 
whoso  example  was  not  less  valuable 
than  her  precepts, 
in  181%  M.  Guizot  was  appointed 
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»y  M.de  Fonfanes  to  the  Chair  of 
•rofessor  of  Modern  History  at  the 
Jniversity.  Up  to  that  period,  the 
3hair  of  both  Ancient  and  Modern 
listory  had  been  occupied  by  M. 
l.acratelle.  It  was  now  divided,  and 
A.  Guizot  has  established  for  himself 
n  that  capacity  a  reputation  which 
jan  never  die.  At  that  moment  com- 
nenced  his  relations  with  Royer  CoU 
ard,  the  professor  of  the  history  of 
»hilosophy  —  and  an  intimacy  of 
bought  and  feeling  was  established, 
vhich  has  lasted  for  twenty-four 
^cars — and  is  nov  as  warm  and  vigo- 
ous  as  ever. 

When  M.  de  Fontanes  announced 
o  M.  Guizot  his  appointment  to  the 
>hair  of  Modern  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity, ho  spoke  to  him  at  some 
ength,  and  with  much  force,  of  the 
mportunce  which  he  attached  to  his 
►porting  speech.  "The  Emperor 
eads  them  all,"  said  De  Fontanes, 
•so  take  care  you  find  a  suitable 
)lace  for  his  eulogium."  It  was 
bought  that  M.  Guizot,  a  young 
nan  just  entering  into  life,  raised  to 
ID  distinguished  a  position,  would  not 
lesitatc  to  speak  with  effusion  and 
iloquence  of  the  then  victorious  and 
riumphant  Usurper.  But  M.  Guizot 
mts  made  of  very  different  stuff.  It 
.▼as  not  that  he  did  not  appreciate  his 
alonts  or  admit  his  courage — but  M. 
juizot  was  no  lover  of  usurpation — 
lo  friend  to  absolute  and  Imperial 
government— and  no  flatterer  of  him 
«rho  wore  a  crown  through  ambition 
md  by  blood.  It  is  not  Known  whe- 
ther Bonaparte  did  or  did  not  look 
Dver  this  inauguration  speech  of  the 
young  Professor ;  but  if  he  did  so,  he 
found  no  reference  to  his  own  name. 
M.  Guizot  had  no  wish  to  become  a 
politicion.  Freedom  of  thought  occu- 
pied him  more  than  freedom  of  politi- 
cal institutions ;  but  yet,  on  suitable 
occasions,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim his  fixed  and  philosophical  opi- 
nions. On  one  of  these  occ<isions,  at 
the  close  of  1811,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  1812,  M.  Pasquier  and  Madame 
de  Remusat  proposed  to  Napoleon  to 
name  M.  Guizot  to  the  post  of  Auditor 
to  the  Council  of  State.  The  Duke 
of  Bassano,  then  the  riffht-hand  man 
of  Napoleon,  directed  the  young  can- 
didate to  prepare  a  ••  MSmoire  "  on  an 
important  question  which  was  at  that 
moment  under  discussion.  The  ques- 
tion was,  #If(Bther'  an  «xc(hfiDge  of 
60* 


English  prisoners  should  be  made  for 
French  prisoners, who  were  captive  ia 
Great  Britain.  This  projected,  or 
said  to  be  projected,  exchange  was 
never  seriously  desired  by  JJfapoleoni 
for  he  imagined  that  England  would 
be  more  embarrassed  and  annoyed  by 
having  lo  maintain  those  prisoners 
than  she  would  be  rejoiced  to  hav« 
her  soldiers  and  sailor.9  back  again; 
and  at  that  period  he  was  in  no  want 
of  soldiers  to  fight..  The  **  JWemtwre** 
of  M.  Guizot  was  written  in  favor  of 
the  prompt  conclusion  of  the  negotia* 
tion,  which  Napoleon  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  terminate.  This 
specimen  of  the  opinions  of  Mi  Guizot 
was  not  then  favorable  to  him  in  I  he 
eyes  of  the  Duke  or  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  he  retuned  to  his  literary  studies 
and  occupations.  This  is  one  of  a 
vast  number  ot  specimens  of  the  inde-* 
pendence  and  elevation  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  M.  Guizot. 

The  students  of  the  Normal  School 
remember  to  this  hour  the  effects  of 
his  lectures  on  Modern  History  at  tlia 
University.  From  that  epoch,  thft 
study  of  history  took  its  just  rank  in 
public  education  in  France;  and  mea 
of  distinguished  minds  began  to  pene« 
trate  with  ardor  into  the  depths  of  a 
science  which  had  been  so  long  and 
so  lamentably  neglected. 

The  enemies  of  M.  Guizot  bring 
against  him  the  clmrge  of  coldness  for  • 
the  Imperial  regime,  and  of  a  secret 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Bourboiu 
If  this  be  a  charge  worthy  of  confuta- 
tion, it  may  be  met  by  the  followinji^ 
observations: — For  our  own  parts,  we 
should  be  by  no  means  inclined  to 
apologize  for  such,  a  coldness,  for. 
such  an  attachment.  The  Imperial 
regime  was  neither  favorable  to  mind- 
nor  to  matter — ^to  philosophy,  nor  to. 
reason — to  literary  men  nor  to  states-, 
men — and  certainly  neither  to  liberty* 
nor  to  constitutional  government  and. 
progress.  How,  then,  was  it  possible^ 
that  M.  Guizot,  as  a  man  of  vast  mind 
and  gigantic  acquirements,  could  feel 
otherwise  than  coldly  towards  tha 
Imperial  Government  ?  M.  Guizot,  ia 
the  world  in  which  he  lived,  had  con.* 
traded  some  ncquaintaueesbip  and 
even  friendship  for  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  of  tha 
eighteenth  century — ^for  Madame  de 
Tess^  and  the  Princess  d'H^nio.  But 
at  that  period  of  French  history  aa 
organized  Bourboa  party  did  not  exist 
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in  France;  and  tbougii«  after  the 
events  of  1814,  there  were  many  who 
preten(k>d  at  «vay8  to  have  cherumed  in 
their  hearts  the  liveliei^t  sentiments  of 
dkvotion  for  the  Eiiiuse  of  fiourlxMi — 
tbeir  protestations  were  generally 
fiilse— the  Bourbons  bad  l>een  lorieot- 
len  in  the  Ionic  emigration  of  them- 
•elves  and  their  real  pMrtisiins — and  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Republic — the  Direc- 
tory—the CiKisulate — and  the  Empire. 
80  true  b  this*  tbut  the  youths  of 
France  at  the  schools,  in  1814*  receiv- 
ed with  astonishment,  mingled  with 
incredulity,  the  intelligence  that  the 
old  family  ot  the  Bourbons  was  not 
entirely  I'xtinct.  Far  from  preparing 
Ibr  a  rcHtorution  of  the  exiled  princes, 
M.  Ouizot  lef\  wholly  to  Providence 
tiie  dinposal  of  such  an    event — and 

-  Osxnipied  his  mind  with  preparing  the 
ri  ing  ^^eneration  to  fulftl  with  honor 
and  advantage  tothem^lve^and  their 
country  tho  duties  which  might  de- 
▼(live  upon  them.  In  one  word,  M. 
Guizot,  thoueh  convinced  that  usur- 
pation was  seldom  permanent, and  that 
jegitimacv  was  even  nnore  essential  to 
the  lihertles  and  projeress  of  the  peo- 
ple than  to  the  secuniy  of  the  throne 
•ad  the  rights  of  the  nnmarch,  kept 
ktmstif  wholly  aloof  from  all  court 
intriguen,  and  from  all  political  com- 
binations; so  that  when  fhe  Restora- 
tion took  place  in  March,  1814,  he  was 
jipslding  tranquilly  tit  Nismes  with  his 

*  mother,  whose  dtsclining  rears  ho  was 
watching  over  and  soothing,  after  a 
leog  absence. 

And  here  we  must  be  allowed  to 

Euse  for  a  few  moments  to  vindicate 
.  Gtiizot  <Tom  the  chorge  of  being 
alternately  an  imperialist,  a  legitimist, 
•nd  a  revolutionist.  We  have  seen 
tiiat  he  was  never  an  imperialist.  Me 
was  a  legitimist  in  principle,  but  with 
rational  liberty.  Protestantism,  and 
toleration.  He  was  never  a  revolu- 
tkNiist;  never  in  his  boyhood — never 
ib  his  youth— never  in  his  manhood^- 
and  never  in  his  maturer  years.  He 
bna  accepted  the  "^fant^  of  the  pe- 
riods in  which  he  has  lived,  not  to  pro- 
fit by  them,  but  to  endeavor  to  ex- 
tract sweet  from  bitter— good  from 
•vil — and  to  leave  the  world,  if  posai- 
ble,  better  than  he  found  it.  We  hnve 
aot  always  thoui^ht  with  him  as  to  the 
means  by  which  an  end  should  be  ac- 
eomplmed — liut  we  ac^it  him  of  all 
•elfiHhQess,  obednacy,  iogratituJe,  or 


On  the  retnmof  M.  Qoaot  to  Ftei^ 

he  was  pointed  out  to  the  Abb^  da 
Montesquieu,  of  M.  Royer  Ci^lsrd,  •• 
a  man  eminently  qualilied  to  till  tbe 
post  of  secretary. general  to  the  Blinia- 
ter  of  the  Interior.  This  act  of  IL 
Boyer  Collard  was  one  of  friend^iip 
—his  nomination  one  of  wiadom.  The 
Government  of  Louis  XVIII.,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  placed  at  tbe  heed  of 
•flairs  a  great  sf^gasur,  an  ecclesiaatiG^ 
an  olit  royalist,  wished,  very  natur^y 
and  very  properly,  to  evince  its  real 
impartiality,  by  placing  near  him  a 
baurgeoiet  a  Protestant,  and  a  man  of 
progressive  opinioas.  This  was  tbe 
origin  of  M.  uuizot*s  political  career. 
It  was  alike  honorable  to  himself  and 
to  the  Government,  which  sought  to 
profit  from  his  wise  and  able  •er- 
vices. 

Thus  M.  Guizot  became  the  repre- 
sentation of  what  was  best  and  most 
durable  in  the  new  and  changed 
France,  in  an  administration  whose 
principal  elenr>ent  was  necessarily,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  the  France  of  1790. 
This  introduction  of  M.  GtiisEot  inte 
the  government  of  the  country,  thoof^ 
only  in  a  secondary  character,  was  one 
of  the  niany  proofs  of  tbe  wisdom  and 
ability  of  Louis  XVIil.;  and  M^Goi- 
zot,  in  accepting  the  fbnctions  confided 
to  his  execution,  showed  at  once  a  just 
desire  to  n^ply  to  the  iKwnty  and  coo* 
fidence  of  his  Jcing,  and  a  wish  to  se- 
cure the  progress  of  rational  liberty, 
and  of  wise,  temperate,  and  well  con* 
sidered  reforms.  No  principles  were 
compromised  by  this  union.  No  aa- 
crificf)  was  made  of  Just  partialitica,  or 
of  well-founded  preferences.  But  the 
government  was  enlightened  by  tbe 
advice  of  M,  Guizot-^and  M.  Guizoc 
WIS  kept  from  advancing  too  rapid Ijr 
by  the  prudence  of  the  court  and  ma 
mon  irch.  In  the  post  which  M.  GuU 
2ot  occupied,  he  endeavored  by  every^ 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  tha 
ascendency  of  the  Jesuit  and  ultra* 
Roman  Catholic  party — he  took  cara 
that  the  royal  familv  Hhould  know  thai 
the  ProteefanlMcf  France  would  yield 
to  none  in  tbeir  conservative  and  mo* 
narchical  principles— -and  be  labored 
to  impresaon^he  Ckivernment  the  dutjr 
of  striving  aaainst  a  re.actionary  spirit 
— of  forgetting,  if  possible,  the  events 
of  the  last  twenty  years— and  of  gtviof 
to  France  a  repreaentative  and  yet 
monarchical  government  rewmhlan 
as  much  as  poaBUe  the 
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Old  glorkxis  edifice  of  the  Britkh  cop- 
ititutiou.  ^ 

Wbtfo,  in  1815»  M.  Guizot  yirM  ap. 
minted  c^ecretury-Keueral  to  the  MU 
lister  of  Justice,  he  exclaimedt  with 
Jerrycr,  'Wo  re-aclions  /"  "iVb  Mcctf- 
'olds  P'  "  No  violence9  r  He  was 
ilso  oppoecd  to  the  ejiecution  of  Mar»> 
ihal  N(7 — and,  with  Berryer,  desired 
hat  the  restoratkm  miKbt  be  kept 
>ure  frono  the  blood  ofeveii  liberal 
aoatics. 

The  Restoration  io  France  was  lost 
)y  the  ultra-Roman  Catholic  party. 
This  is  a  fact  which  all  will  do  well  to 
"emeniber— «nd  which  hbtory  will  not 
ail  to  record.  But  besides  this,  the 
Restoration  wna  betrayed  by  those 
rho  professed  to  desire  its  oonti- 
luance,  and  who  vowed  for  the 
)rinces  of  Bourbon  an  undying  gra- 
itude  and  love.  M.  Guizot  beiungetl 
o  neither  of  those  parties.  lie  did 
lot  belong  to  the  Villeles,  Comrys. 
iueieus,  and  Polignacs  of  France, 
>D  the  one  hand — nor  to  the  Perier 
iDd  Fof  party,  on  the  other.  He 
loved  his  king — and  he  loved  the 
:harta~but  he  loved  liberty  with  the 
fornier — and  progress  and  order  with 
the  latter.  He  was  not  ultra  enouEh 
to  please  those  who  deceived  the 
throne— nor  **  liberal"  enough  to  sa^ 
tisfv  those  who  were  ever  engagetl  in 
andermining  it.  ••  Yet  in  after  yeare 
M.  QuizQt  joined  the  P erier  party  P* 
Yes — the  moderate,  sensible,  enlight* 
niedportion  of  that  party  he  did  Join 
at  1830.  But  why  1  Because  he  was 
altered  I  No :  but  because  they  were 
changed.  Casimir  Perier  deplored 
the  Restoration,  and-  regretted  his 
princes  to  the  last  momenta bf  his  life; 
and  we  know  him  to  have  declared  to 
an  orderly  oflUcer  of  the  former  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  '^  that  he  should 
indeed  die  happy  if  he  ceuld  believe 
that  France  would  enjoy  thencefor- 
ward the  eamedegree  ojlihertythatehe 
kadpo§§e$$ed  under  the  Bourbons.** 
M.  (juizot  joined  the  improved,  mode- 
rated,  and  wise  portico  of  the  Perier 
partv  ia  ISSm-to  save  the  remnants 
of  the  throne  from  destruction  by  the 
Propagandists  and  Revolutionists  of 
that  tbreateninff  epoch.  We  assert 
then  with  confidence,  that  M.  Guizot 
had  not  dmoged.  He  was  in  1830 
what  he  was  at  the  period  of  his  life 
we  are  now  contemplating.  From 
great  positive  evil  be  waftanzious  to 


extract  some  good — and  at  least  tfi 
save  France  from  a  rc*petitiou  of  the 
scenes  uf  the  republic.  The  ultra* 
Romanists  of  the  court  likewise  dis- 
gusted bim — and  though  he  wept  bit- 
ter tears  over  the  tuttii  ordonnunces  of 
July,  he  f(  It  that  lie  owed  a  duty  to 
hiM  country  even  before  that  which  he 
owed  to  his  king ;  and  he  rushed  for- 
ward to  aid  in  saving  Fi-ance  from  ihe 
sanguinary  re-action  of  the  horroi*8  of 
1703.    But  to  return  to  1815. 

M.  Guizot  has  had  a  charge  brought 
against  him  by  his  former  aiimirersi 
when  it  was  hoped  he  would  support 
democracy  against  monarchy — itud 
the  barricades  against  the  throne ;  that 
he  **emigrated  to  Gand*'  with  Louis 
XVIII.,  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
ofiicial  **  Moniteiir"  there  published  by 
the  French  prlocos.  Now,  though  we 
are  amongst  those  who  honor  ihe 
faithful  servants  of  the  Bourbon  fa* 
mily,  and  who  should  consider  it  no 
sort  of  reproach  to  have  been  among 
the  number  of  those  emigrants  to 
Gand,  on  the  return  of  the  Usurper 
from  Elba  to  Paris  with  his  blood* 
stained  banners,  hoping  once  more  to 
involve  Europe  in  a  general  confla- 
gration ;  yet  it  is  not  true  that  M. 
Guizot  can  be,  with  propriety,  called 
an  emigrant,  ai>d  it  is  wholly  false 
that  he  edited  the  **Moniteur  de 
Gand."  AAer  the  20th  of  March,  1819^ 
far  from  following  Louis  XVM.  to  ^ 
Gand,  M.  Guizot  remained  at  Paris, 
returned  to  his  post  of  professor  of 
history,  and  to  his  functions  as  a  lite- 
rary man,  peaceably  attending  to  his 
duties  and  his  books.  Towards  tba 
end  of  May,  imleed,  when  it  was  ovi- 
dent  that  Europe  would  not  trent  with 
the  Usurper,  who  had  broken  hh  word 
and  his  vow,  and  when  it  appeared 
very  probable  that  Louis  XVilf. 
would  return  to  France,  those  who 
desired  to  see  lr;ss  of  the  Jesuit  paitjr 
•^1  !S8  of  the  old  French  monarchical 
policy,  and  more  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  British  constitutioo 
in  the  government  of  the  Bourbons, 
thought  It  indispenfsable  that  Louis  " 
XVuI.  should  be  informed,  that  it 
would  be  essentia]  that  the  charta,> 
should  l>e  more  religiotisly  observed  ; 
and  that  M.  de  Blacas^  the  chief  of 
the  party  of  the  old  regime,  should  no 
longer  direct  the  councils  of  the  king. 
M.  Guizot  consented  to  charge  hmw 
self  with  this  missi^o.  He  prcoeeded 
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to'  Gand,  where  Louis  XVIIT.  had 
raided  more  than  two  months,  and 
had  with  that  able  monarch  a  long 
conversation,  in  which  he  stated  the 
possibility  of  establishing  in  France, 
as  he,  M.  Guizot,  desired,  a  strong 
and  powerful  monarchy  ;  at  the  same 
time  also  he  wished  the  King  to  confer 
on  the  coOntry  liberal  and  representa- 
tive institutions.  M.  Guizot  was  no 
f)riend  to  impoverishing  the  aristo- 
cracy— nor  to  a  peerage  for  life^ — nor 
to  infringing  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  throne;  but  he  believed  it  to  be 
possible,  by  keeping  Romanism  in  the 

'  background,  and  men  of  the  1780 
regime  out  of  office,  to  establish  a 
firm  constitutional  monarchy  in  the 
French  dominions. 

When,  a  month  afterwards,  Louis 
XVIU.  returned  to  France,  he  wisely 
dismissed  M.  de  Blacas,  published  his 
famous  proclamation  of  Cambray,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  mistakes 
of  1814,  and  added  to  the  charta  new 
guarantees.  Such  was  the  nature, 
such  the  duration,  and  such  the  results 
of  the  mission  of  M.  Guizot  to  Gand ; 
and  yet  on  such  grounds  have  his 
epemies  brought  charge  after  charge 
apiinst  him  of  having  belonged  to  the 
Blacas  party— of  having  encouraged 
a  foreign  invasion — of  having  taken 
up  arms  against  France — and  ofcourse 
of  being  anti-national.      Of  no  por- 

^  tion  of  bis  life  need  M.  Guizot  be 
ashamed ;  but  if  there  be  any  period 
of  which  he  may  be  more  proud  than 
another,  it  is  of  that  in  which,  b^ 
an  act  of  personal  courage,  and  sacri- 
fice of  popularity,  he  sought  ut  onfce 
to  perform  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
king,  and  that  which  he  likewise  owed 
to  his  country. 

At  this  period  the  majority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  impressed 
with  a  notion  that  an  attempt  was  to 
be' made  to  diminish  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  to  attack  its  preroga- 
tives. It  would  no^  therefore,  listen 
to  any  measures  which  might  even  in- 
directly seem  to  have  that  tendency, 
and  it  was  called  la  chambre  introu- 
wAle,  M.  de  Marbois  was  compelled 
to  retire,  and  the  ultra-Romanist  party 
triumphed.  M.  Guizot  now  resigned 
his  humble  office  of  **Maitre  des  Re- 
quites," feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  not 
to  receive  a  salary  from  an  adminis- 
tration he  could  not  conscientiously' 
sopporu  The  vast  question  was  now 
under  diacuasion  of  whether  the  charta 


of  1814,  as  amended  in  1815,  should' 
be  construed  literally  or  liberally,  ue. 
whether  it  would  be' to  the  interest  of 
France  and  the  dynasty,  that  the 
charta  should  be  read  and  construed 
popularly  or  monarchically.  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  in  a  pamphlet  of  great  nerve 
and  talent,  maintained  the  nccessi^ 
of  a  monarchical  construction.  M. 
Guizot  repHed  to  it  in  a  pamphlet,  en- 
titled'Z>u  Gouvernement  representatif 
et  de  l*Etat  actuel  de  la  France,^  M. 
de  Vitrolles  belonged  to  a  party  which 
believed  the  permanency  of  the  Boor- 
bon  dynasty  mPrance  to  be  dependent 
on  the  triumph  of  the  high  Catholic 
party.  This  was  his  error.  He  was 
a  zealous  and  devoted  servant  of  his 
kinj^,  but  his  Romanism  was  injorions 
to  the  cause  he  desired  to  serve.  M. 
Guizot,  on  the  other  hand,  did  not 
render  sufficient  justice  to  the  infeffrity 
and  good  intentions  of  his  political  an- 
tagonist, and  treated  him  as  an  enemy 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  com- 
munity. M.  Vitrolles  could  not,  in' 
his  turn  beh'eve  that  M.  Guizot  de- 
sired thfi  permanence  of  the  Bourbons 
and  the  strength  of  the  monarchy — 
because  he  could  not  understand  bow ' 
monarchy.  Protestantism,  and  liberty 
could  go  hand  in  hand  together. 

At  the  same  period  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
corporation  of  the  Jesuits  to  have  se- 
cured to  their  body  exclusively  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  educating  the 
youth  of  France.  This  was  a  vital " 
question  to  Protestantism,  and  M. 
Guizot  was,  of  course,  at  his  post 
Whilst  he  rendered  justice  to  the 
learning  and  profound  acquirements 
of  the  Jesuits  he  demonstrated  their 
total  want  of  adaptation  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  to  that  freedom  of* 
thought  and  inquiry  so  necessary  to 
the  spread  of  truth  and  the  advance- 
ment  of  education.  And,  alas  !  this 
was  tne  misfortune  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  house  of  Bourbon.  They 
were  badlv  counselled.  They  always 
meant  well.  They  always  desired  the 
happiness  of  France.  Every  action  of 
their  lives  had  that  tendency;  bat  they 
were  su*'rounded  by  men  who  induoea ' 
them  to  believe  that  their  security,, 
their  peace,  their  glory,  all  de|»ended 
on  the  triumph  of  ultra  Romanism. . 

It  is  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to ' 
express  more  wisely  or  more  power- 
fully than  M.  Guizot  has  done  m  te  - 
following  pasiage,  the  difierenoe  thartt 
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8  betweeo  the  religioiM  and  the  super- 
ititious  education  of  ihe  rising  ^^n^ra- 
tion.  M.  Guizut  desired  thn  youth  of 
Prance  to  be  brought  up  religiously^ 
the  Jttiuits  wished  them  to  be  brought 
ap  supergtitiously : — 

**  li  est  des  gens  qui  voudrai^nt  que 
['education  fftt  non  p<t8  religieuse,  mais 
luperstitieuse ;  non  pas  forte  et  morale^ 
mais  asiiervie  aujc  plus  niiserables  pre^ 
ju^^ :  ce^  hocnnies  \k  pensent  que  la 
icience  mine  les  mcBurs  ;  que  les 
lumieres  perdent  les  etats;  que  la 
raisou  tue  la  religion  ;  aue  hors  de  la 
ierviiude  d'esprit  et  de  Vignorance,  il 
Q'y  iL  de  s.tlui«  ni  pour  la  morale,  nl 
pour  I'autel,  ni  pour  le  itbue^  et  que 
^r  prevenir  le  retour  des  Revolu- 
:ioas  il  fuut  revenir  sans  reserve  aux 
k>i8  et  auK  UHages  des  temps  pa^s^ 
qui  cependant  les  ont  amcnecs.  Aux 
jreux  de  ces  hommes  i'universite  est 
m  effot  ires  coupable  :  car  elle  n*a 
Mint  fait  oequ'ellesdesirent ;  Elle  n'a 
x>int  cm  que  Tin^it  ruction  publique 
)ut  pour  objet  de  maintenir  et  de 
>ropag^er  l*ignoraoce ;  que  dos  chaises 
le  philosophie  et  de  logique  fussent 
Qstituees  pour  assorvir  fa  raiaon ; 
Slle  Q*a  point  interdit  aux  matheroa« 
icioDs  renseignment  des  mathema- 
Iques,  aux,  phjRieiena  celui  de  la 
>h3r8ique,  aux  Jurisconsultes  celui  du 
Iroit  des  gens,  aux  medecins  celui  de 
*analoraie;  elle  n'a  point  travaille  2l 
*essusciier  la  superstition  et  la  fana- 
icisme ;  elle  a  favoris^  1«  progr^  de 
outes  les  sciences  et  de  toutes  les 
umieres.  Si  c'est  la  ce  qu'oD  lui 
'sproche,  elle  pent  avouer  ef  proclamer 
»lle-m6me  ses  torts ;  elle  n'a  pas  besoio 
de  s*en  dcfendre.' 

The  question,  in  the  summer  of  1816, 
rhich  occupied  all  mind»  and  engaged 
:lie  attention  of  all  EUiropt*,  was,  how- 
ever, this— whether  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  should  overthrow  the  Muiis- 
ry,  or  whether  the  Ministry  would 
>rocure  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
>er.  In  the  Chamber,  at  that  period, 
existed  a  party  called  **  Doctrinaires.'* 
[ts  chiefs  were  DocazeM,  Pasquier, 
Royer  Collard,  Camille  Jordan,  and 
DeSerre.  They  were  as  monarchical 
IS  the  Duke  ot  Wellington,  but  they 
were  likewise  as  enlightened.  They 
Ireaded  a  re-action  against  the  Mo- 
larchy,  and  In  favor  of  the  empire 
ind  the  Republic.  Thny,  therefore, 
rounscllod  prudent  and  wise  measures; 
ind,  above  all,  the  separation  of  tho 
I!ourt  from  the  Jesuit  and  ultra^Ro- 


maolst  party.  M.  Ghiizot  pr«ipare4 
on  this  subject  a  **  M^moire  politique'* 
for  the  inspection  of  Louis  XVIIL 
ft  was  pres.*^nted  to  that  able  and  eo* 
lightened  Prince  by  M.  Decazes.  It 
produced  the  desir^  effect;  and«  OD 
the  6ih  St'ptember,  1816»  the  Cham- 
ber was  dissolved. 

And  this  appears  at  us  a  fit  moment 
to  say  a  few  woidson  a  question  which 
has  oAen  been  put,  and  as  variiaisly 
replied  to,  of  •*  What  is  a  Doctri- 
naire!"  The  term  has,  of  late  years* 
been  used  as  one  of  reproach.  A  poll* 
ticlan  of  moderate^  fixed,  monarchical* 
and  yet  constitutional  principles,  is 
called  a  Doctrinaire  ; — above  all,  if 
be  be  philosophic^il,  moral,  and  relU 
gious.  Be  tore  xhet  ^rst  Revolution  in 
France,  the  DocirinaireM  existed  as  a 
corporation,  whose  business  it  was  to 
instruct  the  youth  of  the  country. 
Royer  Collard  was  educated  in  a  cot- 
le<!::e  of  **  Doctrinaires  ;*'  his  brother 
was  the  **  Oratorien  ;"  and  his  uncla 
was  at  the  head  of  a  community  d 
Doctrinairee  at  Arras.  M.  Royer 
Collard  was  denominated  a  **  Doctri- 
naire" in  the  Chamber  of  Depulie8» 
not,  however,  because  be  bad  been 
educated  in  a  Doctrinaire  college — but 
because,  at  the  French  tribune,  his 
manner,  logic,  eloquence,  were  always 
severe,  grave^  and  took  that  dogmatio 
form — that  logical  and  rigoWnts  de* 
duction — which  clearly  announced  a 
body  ofdoctrinee  fully  decided  on  an4 
adopted.  M.  Royer  Collar.!  and  bit 
friends  accepted,  however,  this  term 
of  reproach— accusing,  in  their  turn, 
the  ultra-Romanist  portion  of  the 
monarchical  party  of  marching  blindly 
under  the  inspiration  of  their  momen- 
tary passions  and  interests,  withoul 
principles  and  without  <ioc/rtne« which 
could  possiblysecun^  the  repose  of  the 
country  and  theittabilitj^  of  the  throne. 
The  epoch  during  which  the  DitctrU 
naires  were. called  onto  prepare  in  tfa« 
Council  of  State  and  to  support  in  the 
Chambers  the  projects  of  the  Govern** 
ment,  is  certamly  the  period  during 
which  the  monarchy  was  the  most 
popular  and  socure;  and  yet  during 
which  the  political  institutions  of 
France  made  the  greatest  and  most 
regular  progress,  it  was  by  them 
that  nearly  all  the  constitutional  taws 
of  that  peri^id  wore  prepared  ;  and 
though  M.  Guizot,  from  not  being 
oil!  enougti  according  to  the  then  law 
(whieh  uced  the  age  at  forty  for  ad- 
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tniflBion  to  the  Chamber),  was  un- 
able  to  assist  his  friends  in  the  Cham, 
ber  of  Deputies,  yet,  as  *•  Maitre 
des  Requites,"  and  later,  in  1818,  as 
Councillor  of  State,  he  assisted,  by 
his  indirect  influence,  and  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  improvements  which 
then  took  place.  The  election  law 
of  1817,  which  established  the  sys- 
tem of  direct  election  and  the  equality 
of  electoral  capacities,  was  likewise 
principally  prepared  by  him.  The 
wise  and  excellent  law,  which  in 
1810  abolished  the  Censobshif,  and 
established,  for  the  first  time,  the  trial 
hf  jury  for  offences  of  the  press,  was 
likewise  touched  by  his  hand.  The 
law  of  recruitment,  which  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  the  ultra- Romanists  in 
the  army,  was  also  indebted  to  him  for 
its  pertection.  M.  €ruizot,  however, 
whilst  he  aided  the  servants  of  the 
crown  in  their  efforts  to  secure  to 
France  a  strong  and  monarchical,  but 
a  constitutionalgovernment,  remained 
wholly  a  stranger  to  that  fierce  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  which  was  excited  by  the 
Lafayettes,  Lafittes,  Lamaraues,  Con- 
ttants,Salvertes,  Barthes,  and  Tfaierses 
of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  press,  of 
the  mob  and  of  the  clubs.  The  dif- 
ference t)etween  these  men  and  M. 
€kiizot  was  as  ereat  as  t>etween  M. 
Guizot  and  the  Jesuits.  The  violent 
^position  got  up  outside  the  Cham- 
Ifers  wished  not  to  enlighten,  and  sup- 
port, establish,  and  improve  the  mo- 
narchy, but  to  overthrow  it.  Whereas 
If.  Guizot  and  his  friends  were 
anxious  to  take  away  all  just  cause  of 
complaint,  and  render  the  constitu. 
tional  monarchy  as  durable  as  France 
]ier»elf. 

The  murder  of  the  DitkB  de  Berri 
was  the  comtnencement  of  a  new  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  Restoration. 
What  was  to  be  done !  The  Crown 
had  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  Doc- 
trinaires. The  Revolutionists  had 
insolently  and  falsely  attributed  such 
concession  to  fear  and  to  cowardice, 
little  did  they  know  the  character  of 
Louis  XVIII.  or  estinMite  his  mind  or 
heart.  The  assassination  of  the  Duke 
was  a  direct  attack  on  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  d*Angouldme  were  with- 
out of&pring,  and  no  hope  could  be 
entertained  of  descendants  from  that 
quarter.    The  Duchess  of  Berri  was 


young,  gay,  and  likely  to  becorne  the 
mother  of  a  laree  family.  The  Dake 
was  healthy  and  vigorous.  To  attsck 
him  was  to  attack  the  dynasty— the 
whole  race — and  he  was  murdered. 
Who  can  wonder  that  such  an  event 
led  to  a  change  both  of  measures  and 
men?  Rover  Collard,  Camille,  Jor- 
dan, and  de  Barante,  were  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  M.  Guizot  re- 
signed his  post,  and  even  refused  a 
pension.  M.  Guizot  did  not,  we 
think,  in  so  acting,  judge  rightly,  or 
conduct  himself  with  that  reas(»i, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism  which  have 
distinguished  nearly  all  the  actions  of 
his  life.  He  did  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  the  position  in  which 
the  throne  was  placed  by  such  an 
event.  He  did  not  see  with  sufficient 
clearness  the  dangers  which  menaced 
the  throne,  and  the  absolute  necessity 
which  there  w^s  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  fanaticism  of  that  pericu.  I^  in- 
stead of  writing  political  pamphlets, 
undoubtedly  of  great  merit,  and  pro-' 
digious  efiect,  during  the  years  1820» 
1821,  and  1822,  "  On  the  Govemmeet 
of  France  from  the  Restoration  down- 
wards"— ^"On  Conspiracies  and  Po- 
litical Justice" — and  "  On  the  Means 
proposed  by  the  &dvemmenl  and  by 
the  Opposition,  in  the  then  state  oi 
France,"  he  had  devoted  his  time 
and  talents,  as  a  servant  of  the  crown» 
to  counselling  the  King,  and  to  sup- 
porting in  the  council  of  slate  moderate 
measures  and  philosophical  and  states- 
manlike views,  he  would,  in  our  opi- 
nion, have  much  more  profitably  em- 
ployed his  time  and  his  influence,  and 
nave  deserved  yet  more  than  he  does 
at  present,  the  gratitude  of  his  coun- 
try and  of  the  world. 

His  work  on  "The  Penalty  of 
Death  for  Political  Oflences,"  was  of 
a  different  character.  He  admitted 
that  in  some  cases  the  penalty  must 
be  applied ;  but  he  pleaded  for  the 
rare  use  of  so  terrible  a  weapon,  and 
contended,  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done 
in  England,  for  the  gradual  and  wi^ 
amendment  of  the  crin^inal  code. 

Although  we  have  offered  some 
strictures  on  the  opposition  made  from  . 
1820  to  1822  by  M.  Guizot  to  the 
Government  of  the  King,  by  means 
of  political  pamphlets,  we  are,  how- 
ever, bound  to  add,  that  his  Qppasition 
was  temperate,  respectful,  parliamen- 
tary,  and  constitutional.     His  were 
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u>  vulgar  appeals  to  the  mob^to 
gnorouce — to  passioo — or  to  preju* 
Dee  ;  but  the  manly  appeals  of  a 
)hilosophical  miod  in  favor  of  prin- 
ciples and  of  a  system,  the  develop- 
nent  of  which  he  believed  to  be  es- 
sential to  the  security  of  the  throne, 
Lud  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of 
he  country. 

»•  Je  ne  parle  pas  "  (said  M.  Guizot 
n  his  work  on  the  Penalty  of  Death), 
<  de  ces  hommes  qui,  sans  conspirer, 
tans  agir,  portent  cependant  au  gou- 
^ernement  une  veritable  malveillance, 
il  m^me  de  ceux  k  qui  I'habitude  de 
/opposition  constitutionnelle  rend  sus- 
his les  perils  et  les  volontes  du 
pouvoir.    Je  m'adrease  ^  ce  public 


?: 


mmense,  q^ui  n'a  ni  engagement  ni 
)assion  politique's,  qui  veut  I'ordre  et 


a  liberie  legale,  parcequ'il  en  a 
i)esoin  pour  ses  anaires,  pour  ses 
inter^ts  propres  et  journaliers." 

In  like  manner,  though  M.  Guizot 
belonged  at  that  lime  to  the  *•  opposi- 
'ion,**  he  took  care  to  separate  himself 
from  the  opposition  of  the  mob  ;  and 
from  that  bhnd  and  infatuated  opposi- 
lion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which 
consented  to  be  led  instead  of  to  lead 
—to  be  dictated   to   by  popular   de- 
^laimers  and  demagogues,  instead  of 
o    march    wisely,   temperately,  and 
constitutionally.    The  following  cita- 
ion  from  his  '^  Means  possessed  by 
'he   Government  and  by  the  Opposi- 
tion, in  the  then  state  af  France^** 
m\\  abundantly  confinn  our  opinion. 
'*  II  ne  suffit  point  ^  ropposition  de 
Dien  recueillir  tous  les  elements  de  sa 
x>rce,  de  n*en  aligner  aucun.    J*ai  dit 
^u'on  n'^tait  point  fort  si  Ton  n'etait 
ibre.    On  n'est  point  libre,  si  Ton  n*a 
e  sentiment  de  sa  propro  dignity,  si 
*on  descend  au-dessous  de  sa  situa- 
ion.      Le  droit  de  Topposition  dans 
es  chambres,  c'est  de  diriger,  non  de 
mivre  son  parti  au-dehors.      Elle  est 
;n  t6te — non  en  queue.      C'est  3l  ce 
itre  qu'ila  ont  ete  choisis  pour  chefs ; 
•/est  comme  les  meilleurs,  les  plus 
sapables,  les  plus  utiles  membres  du 

Srti,  qu'ils  ont  kik  envoyes  au  poste 
[ficile  et  eminent. •On  a  eu  d'eux 
*-<:ette  idee  qu*ils  I'aient  aussi  d'eux- 
D^mes.  .  .  .  Vous  vous  dites  lea 
nterpretes,  les  protecteurs,  les  ^lus 
'une  grande  opinion,  d'un  int^rdt 
(uissant ;  soyez  done,  3l  vos  propres 
)eux,  tels  que  vous  vous  pr^sentez  aux 
feux  des  autres.      Estimez   vous  ce 


que  vous  ^tes,  et  retonrnez  vous  vc^ 
yos  amis,  sans  descendre  du  ra  g  oik 
vous  voulez,  od  il  faut  que  vos  adver- 
saires  vous  voient  places." 

M.  Guizot  continued  for  a  long 
time  his  lessons  from  his  chair,  as 
Professor  of  Modern  History  to  the 
youth  of  France.  His  labors  wer« 
prodigious  ;  his  research  immense. 
His  developments  of  the  history  of 
representative  governments,  in  the 
various  stales  of  Europe,  firem  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  will  live  for 
ages  to  attest  his  learning,  acuteness, 
and  industry.  The  ultra-Romanist 
party  counsellefl  the  crown  to  suspend 
his  course  of  history — and  it  v)as  sua* 
pended.  liow  did  M.  Guizot  act 
under  such  painful  and  difficult  cir-. 
cumstancesi  Did  he  open  a  deadly 
fire  against  the  government  of  his  « 
Kingi  No— he  retired  to  his  books 
and  his  studies—laid  aside  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  the  agitations  of 
the  hour— and  betook  him  to  the  pre«^ 
paration  of  his  celebrated  "  Collection 
of  Memoirs  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  English  BevolxUionJ*  He  felt  that 
he  had  opposed  the  Government  as 
far  as  was  consistent  with  the  loyaL 
subjection  he  owed  to  his  prince ;  and 
that  now  other  duties  were  imposed 
on  him  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
that  it  was  his  business  to  step  aside 
from  the  busy  scene  of  party  and 
IK)litical  warfare,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
time  and  to  events.  The  two  first 
volumes  of  his  "  History  of  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution  *'  made  a  profound  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  ;  but  the 
work  was  suddenly  broken  off  at  the 
murder  of  Charles,  and  it  has  not  yet 
l)een  resumed. 

M.  Guizot  also  prepared  at  this  period 
a  "  Collection  of  Memoirs  relative 
to  the  Ancient  History  of  France  " 
— and  his  celebrated  ^Elssays  on 
French  History.'*  His  leisure  hours 
were  occupied  by  a  "  Translation 
of  the  principal  Tragedies  of  Shak- 
speare  " — and  by  historical  essays 'on 
the  immortal  l)ard,  and  on  Calvin. 
A  periodical  publication,  entitled  the 
^' Itevue  Fraw;aise^**  in  which  the 
most  interesting  and  important  sub- 
jects of  politics,  morals,  and  legisla* 
tion  v/ere  treated  with  transcendent 
talent  and  rectitude,  also  occupied  no 
small  portion  of  his  time  -;  and  even 

to  the  "  Globe  "  he  devoted  a  portion 

of  every  week.      In   this  sphere  of 
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•etivitf  and  useAilness  i\m  period  from 
1822  to  1827  panMd  rapidly  away. 
During  all  this  time  M.  Goixot  re. 
fused  to  belong  to  anj  politicul  aaao- 
eiatiun — and  if,  in  the  latter  yeart  he 
had  continued  so  to  nct^nnd  had  refused 
to  have  jt lined  the  ^^  SocitU  aide  toi, 
H  le  del  l^aidera,^*  he  would  better 
have  consulted  his  own  dignity,  and 
luive  iTK>re  really  served  the  cause  of 
eoDstitutiooai  government  in  that 
country.  But  **  to  err  is  humant**  to 
•fbrgive"  only  is  divine.  ••That 
iocietv  was  le|(al  and  constituiionAii** 
leplies  M.  Guizot.  Yes— but  though 
•either  illegal  nor  unconstitutional,  it 
was  intemperate,  a nti- monarchical, 
and  above  all,  was  ibutided  aod  sup- 
porteil  by  men  who  wished  not  to 
strengthen  but  overthrow  the  mo- 
narchy. 

It  is  as  true  in  politieal  as  in  private 
life,  that  a  man  is,  and  must  be  judged 
¥y  the  multitude,  by  the  society  he 
frequents  ;  and  M.  Ouizot  was  there. 
Ibre  claimed  by  the  revolutionists  as 
belonging  to  them,  and  to  their  cause, 
when  he  imprudently  consented  to  be- 
come a  member  of  their  electoral  asso- 
ciation. 

In.  18^  the  Martignac  Ministry 
was  formed.  Charlev  X.  in  adopting 
this  measure  took  a  wise  and  enlight- 
ened  step,  and  assured  to  himself  the 
lespect  and  esteem  of  all  who  desired 
the  stability  ot  the  monarchy,  by  its 
adaptation,  by  the  institutions  which 
surrounded  it,  to  the  changed  condi- 
tion of  France  and  of  the  world.  It 
was  then  that  M.  Chjizot  showed  by 
his  conduct  and  sentiments,  the  diflfer- 
Slice  iRrhich  really  existed  between 
himself  and  the  members  of  that 
^  thorough'f^aing oppoeition**  of  that 
period.  Whilst  the  Constants,  La. 
ravettes,  Latittes,  and  Salvertes,  threw 
all  sorts  ot  Impediments  in  the  way 
sf  M.  Martign6*8  government — M. 
CKiizot  did  all  he  could  to  second  and 
to  aid  it.  M  de  Vatismerial,  as  mi* 
■Aster  of  public  instruction  authorized 
Messrs  Ouizot,  Cousin,  and  Ville- 
flvirie,  to  recommence  their  courses  of 
philoitophyaiK)  history  at  the  Sorbonne; 
and  when  Ouizot  onco  more  appeared 
as  the  ^rave,  enlighetned,  severe, 
poshive,  powerful,  and  philosophical 

frofessor  of  history,  the  youth  of 
'rence  wc^rein  ecstacy,aud  would  have 
carried  him  in  triumph.  But  no ! 
though  proud  of  the  applause  of  his 
audience  when  bestowed  oq  truth  and 


virtue — on  great  principles  and  red 
philosophy — -be  was  alurmed  when- 
ever  be  discovered,  to  aoy  br8\iB  ai 
the  Sorbonne,  any  aJiusioa  to  eveoli 
which  were  passing  without — -<^ls 
party  politicH,  with  which  science  asi 
philosophy  bad  no  connexioo.  Hi 
never  condescended  to  gain  the  pas». 
ing  cheers  of  the  youth  of  France,  hf 
•iattering  their  self.love,  their  denies 
eracy,  or  their  passions  ;  hot  be^  on 
the  contrary,  repelled  whh  force  any 
applause  which  mifht  by  possibility 
be  oonstrtied  into  political  excHemeat 

••  Oentlemen,'*  ne  said  to  his  youqg 
auditory  in  I8s0B^aftei  hariogthanra 
them  for  the  efftJ»ion,  the  waLraith,aai 
the  length  of  their  applaase,  •-  seven 
years  ago,  we  used  to  eater  diis  pines 
with  uneasiness,  with  sad  anxie^; 
we  Icnew  we  were  surrounded  by  & 
ficulties,  by  perils  ;  we  feh  that  wn 
were  bein^  hurried  on  to  a  state  sf 
tilings  which  vainly,  by  che  force  of 
our  gravity,  our  tranquillity,  our  obe- 
dience, and  our  reserve,  we  endea* 
vored  to  prevent.  To-day  we  ariss 
here  allfof  us,  you  as  well  as  mysd( 
with  Confidence  and  hope,  our  hearts 
in  peace,  and  our  minds  free.  Ws 
have  but  one  way,  gentlemen,  of  show- 
ing our  gratitude  m  the  change  which 
has  ti'ken  place*  It  is  to  brinr  •ktog 
with  us  Into  our  assembliea  and  to  o« 
studies  the  same  reserve  whkh  wn 
showed  when  every  day  we  feared  that 
our  studies  would  be  rendered  diffiodt 
or  wholly  suspended.  I  daicn  the  per- 
mission  of  saying  to  you,  that  /osd 
fortune  is  full  of  chances,  dHmtSb 
fhigile ;  hope  has  as  much  need  of 
attention  as  lear ;  a  state  of  ooevale^ 
cence  requires  nearly  as  much  care^ 
much  prudence,  as  a  state  of  ilinesn. 
You  will  display  this  line  of  condod. 
gentlemen ;  t  am  sure  you  will.  1%b 
same  sympathy,  the  same  intimate  and 
rapid  correspondence  of  sentinienli 
and  of  idea^  which  united  us  Xontiba 
in  difficult  and  trying  times,  wm  adl 
unite  us  In  better  days — and  wM 
enable  us  to  profit,  as  we  nhould  do^ 
from  the  fruits  of  this  new  state  sf 
things;  I  rely  on  you,  gentlemen-  I 
rely  fiilly  on  you — and  IhayenoBeed 
of  any  thing  beyond  it.** 

From  1938  to  188^  M.  GuIboI  ds. 
voted  nearly  th«  whole  of  bb  timsH 
the  duties  of  his  professorship,  fl^ 
acted  with  loyalty  and  honor.  Bb 
had  no  secret  thoughts^  or  ohsttem 
and  violent  pr^Judionn.      Ue  did  aH 
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avail  himself  of  his  poeitioa  to  preach 
treason,  or  insidiously  to  get  up  aa 
Opposition.  His  labors  are  in  all  the 
French  libraries.  We  have  perused, 
and  re-perused  them  with  delight ;  and 
certainly  there  is  not  a  phrase  to  be 
found  which  bore  on  the  events  of  the 
hour,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  mo* 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  1828  M.  Guizot  was 
married  .1  second  time  to  Mademoiselle 
Elisa  Dillon,  the  niece  of  his  first  wife, 
who,  when  on  her  deathbed,  expressed 
her  desire  that  he  should  at  a  future 
period  be  united  to  her. 

In  Jauuary,  1830,  M.  Gkiizot  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  ar- 
rondissment  of  Lisieux  bad  the  honor 
of  returning  him ;  and  the  very  same 
day,  at  another  part  of  France, 
Berryer  was  for  the  first  time  also 
elected  a  Deputy.  They  were  both 
returned  for  their  virtues  and  their 
talents,  but  Guizot  to  oppose,  and 
Berryer  to  suj):)ort  the  Polignac 
Administration.  Yet  Guizot  and  Ber- 
ryer were  both  attached  to  their 
King;  and  both  desired,  by  every 
means  in  their  power  to  avert  the 
coming  collision. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted 
one  address  to  Charles  X.,  which  at- 
tacked indirectly  his  prerogative  of 
choosing  his  own  ministers.  Charles 
K.  refused  to  submit  to  this  act  of  die- 
l&tion,  and  the  Chamber  was  dissolved. 
But  what  was  the  conduct  of  M.  Gui- 
sotl  Did  he  make  a  factious  and 
iDprincipIed  opposition  1  No.  He 
-etired  to  Nismes^weni  to  vote  as  an 
elector,  and  did  not  even  proceed  to 
Lisieux  to  canvass  for  re-election. 
He  was,  however,  again  returned  by 
he  same  ar rondissemen  t.  The  history 
>f  the  Polignac  Administration  is  that 
>f  the  mott  incapable  Cabinet  ever 
»dled  on  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  great 
lation.  The  overthrow  of  the  Mar- 
IgBac  Administration  was  a  great 
)ublic  calamity;  but  it  was  not  the 
kult  of  either  M.  Guizot  or  the  court ; 
>ut  of  the  Opposition.  Never  was  any 
Z^binet  treated  more  unfairly  than 
iras  that  of  M.  Martignac  by  the  Op- 
>osition  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
tt  became  necessary  to  construct  a 
lew  Gk>vemment.  Prince  Polignac 
iras  sent  for.  He  was  not  equal  to 
he  task  he  undertook.  To  have  van- 
lui^ied  the  Opposition  required  an 
irtuy  of  200,000  men,  and  to  have 
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carried  the  QrdoniHuioeA  of  July,  it  was 
necessary  to  bombard  Pans  from 
Montmartre.  Prince  Polignac  was 
surrounded  by  men  as  irresolute  as 
himself.  M.  de  Peyronnet  and  Count 
Bourenort  were  the  sole  exceptions ; 
but  the  former  was  not  listened  to, 
and  the  latter  was  sent  to  Algiers. 
The  ordonnances  of  July  were  made  in 
virtue  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 
charta ;  but  thepj  was  no  power  to  en- 
force them,  and  the  King  and  Royal 
Family  had  no  refuge  but  in  filgiit. 
So  incapable  was  the  Polignac  Ad- 
ministration, that  not  even  a  minister 
could  be  found  to  proceed  with  th«^ 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourdeaux  to  the  capital,  to  say,  **  Bs* 
hold  your  King  r* 

The  ordonnances  of  July,  1830,  were 
a  thunderbolt  to  M.  Guizou  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  own  senses 
when  he  read  them.  He  knew  the 
resistance  which  would  be  made  to 
them ;  and  he  al^  knew  how  unpre- 
pared was  the  Government  to  enforce 
them.  He  urged  on  the  King  to  with- 
draw them.  He  urged  in  vain.  The 
barricades  of  three  days  triumphed 
over  the  royalty  of  so  many  centuries 
— and  a  fraction  of  the  Deputies  met 
to  make  a  King,  and  vote  a  charta. 

M.  Guizot  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reconstruct  a  firm  and  durable  monar- 
chy with  the  old  materials  of  the  resto- 
ration. M.  Bdrrver  thought  other- 
wise. They  both  desired  a  monarchy; 
and  they  both  desired  that  it  should  be 
strong.  They  both  believed  that  the 
abdications  of  Charles  X.  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouldme  must  be  looked 
upon  as  final.  But  Ai.  Berryer  thought 
and  felt,  that  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux 
was  the  best  pledge  of  security,  peace, 
order,  and  liberty  to  France  ;  and  we 
thought,  and  think  so  still.  M.  Gui- 
zot held  a  different  opinion,  and  he 
voted  for  Louis  Philip,  first. as  Liea- 
tenant-General  of  the  kingdom— and 
then  as  King  of  the  French.  He  did  not 
so  act  from  any  unworthy  motive. 
He  had  no  desire  to  establish  a  citizea 
royalty,  or  a  republic  in  disguise.  He 
ncvor  desired  or  thought  of  rendering 
France  more  democratical  than  she 
was;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
first  moment,  he  took  his  stand  with 
the  party  of  besistance. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  never 
desired,  expect^,  or  rejoiced  at  by  M. 
Guizot.     He  did  not  belong  to  that 
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party  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  nation, 
which  affected  great  respect  for  the 
,  King,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  yet  did  all  they 
Oould  to  discredit  or  to  undermine 
Uiem.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Opposition  only  acted  fictitious 
parts  in  the  cpmedy  which  they  per- 
rormed  during  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration ;  but  M.  Gkiizot  was  not 
of  this  number. 

Prom  the  moment  of  the  trhimph  of 
the  Revolution  in  1880,  M.  Guizot 
raised  the  sta  ndard  of  rtsisumcfi.  Th  is 
was  not  surprising.  He  had  opposed, 
diuring  the  Restoration,  the  influence 
of  the  ultra^Gatholic  party, — but  he 
had  never  desired  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons,  or  of  a  legitimate 
ndonarchy.  It  was  now  hia  turn  to 
combat  with  the  partisans  of  the  Ex- 
Bmperor  and  of  the  Ex-Republic; 
and  he  has  done  so  with  a  firmness 
which  nothing  could  intimidate,  and 
#ith  a  zeal  and  energy  which  have 
been  almost  superhuman.  Those 
who  had  only  affected,  during  fifteen 
Tears,  their  desire  to  see  established  a 
firm  eonMtituiional  monarchy,  were 
naturally  much  disappointed  at  the 
direction  given  by  M.  Guizot  to  the 
rtiarch  of  the  Government  immediately 
i^er  the  events  of  July.  •  They  de- 
manded the  annulling  of  the  treaties 
of  1814  and  1815.  He  insisted  on 
their  execution.  They  required  that 
the  monarchy  should  be  surrounded 
by  Republican  institutions.  He  laugh- 
ed at  their  requisition,  and  scorned  at 
their  folly.  They  proposed  a  manifest 
and  palpable  contradiction.  They  pro- 
claimed that  the  Revolution  of  1830 
could  not  exist  in  good  fellowship  with 
tiie  other  European  powers,  ife  as- 
aerted  that  the  only  chance  of  duration 
for  the  new  dynasty  was  to  keep  all 
(he  ** engagements  made  with  Europe 
bythe  fallen  throne."  They  cried, 
•War  and  enlarged  frontiers."  He 
Cried,  **  Peace  whh  Europe,  satl^c- 
tion  with  our  present  allotment,  and 
iHrder  in  our  capital  and  our  depart- 
ments." Tkey  cried,  "  Universal  suf- 
fipage."  He  cried.  ♦*  Property  must  be 
the  qualification  of  electors  m  a  coun- 
try where  property  is  so  much  divided, 
and  where  all  who  aught  to  vote,  can- 
not fall  of  possessbig  the  property 
irhich  is  essentia!  to  enable  them  to  do 
go.*'  They  cried,  *"  Dmm  with  the 
yriestM -^  down  with  religion."  He 
cried,  -  Religion  must  be  the  basis  of 


an  eWitked  govemments."  Tliey 
cried,  «« Aid  the  Poles!  Assist  tte 
Saxons  I  Rush  to  Spain  !  Rouse  all 
Italy  to  arms  for  liberty  cmt  death  !** 
He  cried,  ^  Leave  each  natioa  to 
manage  its  own  affair»— to  adopt  ill 
form  of  government  to  its  waots  aad 
attainments^remain  at  bomeF— cui* 
tivate  the  arts,  sciences,  industry  and 
peace."  As  their  programmea  wwre 
so  different,  who  can  be  astonished  at 
the  virulence  by  which  he  has  twea 
assailed^— at  the  ot>16quy  to  which  he 
has  been  subject,— or  at  the  fabehoods 
which  have  been  propagated  as  to  his 
doctrines,  and  his  systetn  ? 

With  a  system  thus  opposed  to  po- 
pular clamor,  and  to  mob  esepecUUkm. 
Af.  Guizot  accepted  the  provisiooat 
appointment  of  Minister  of  Public  liu 
struction,  which  he  held  only  a  few 
days ;  and  then  charged  by  the  Lien- 
tenant-General  of  the  kiogdoni,  be 
became  first  of  all  Commisnry,  asd 
then  Minister  of  the  Home  Uepart- 
ment.  Aware  of  the  neo^sity  of 
making  great  temporary  opooeesioos 
at  such  a  moment  to  the  demands  of 
the  popular  Tribunes,  he  changed  hi 
a  few  days  nearly  the  whole  of  tin 
departmental  Administratiooof  Praooe^ 
appointing  76  new  prefects,  191  sqI>. 
prefects^  and  88  general  secreCaries^ 
He  could  not  act  otherwise ;  for  un- 
less at  the  moment  such  chaoxes  had 
taken  place,  Lafay^te  would  have 
roused  the  whole  **conaiUe^  of  tbe 
kingdom  to  arms.  But  M.  Guiaot 
hastened  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  ansatisiM^tory  etearmetsr 
of  this  rapid  and  really  unneossnrT 
new  organizatkni.  *■  I  hasten  to  ad- 
mit," he  said,  **  that  it  is  impoflstUs 
but  that  in  a  work  so  extensive  many 
errors  must  have  been  comoaitied,  for 
which  the  rapidity  with  wfakh  it  was 
executed  woold  itself  supply  a  sof- 
ficient  reason.  I  acknowle^  them 
errors,  and  I  add,  that  as  time  shai 
point  them  out  one  after  the  othsi^ 
they  shall  be  instantly  renMdied." 

Whilst  Minister  of  the  Interior,  bs 
presented  to  the  Chambers*  and  o^ 
tained  the  adoption,  let,  of  a  law  for 
subjecting  ofiences  of  the  pnasst  imd 
political  ofiences,  to  trial  by  jurr; 
3d,  for  rendering  it  imperative  oo  de- 
puties to  be  rs-^ected  who  should  hs 
appointed  to  salaried  places  under  go- 
vernment,  alter  their  original  elecMl 
as  depsties ;  dd,  for  renderiog  Dsees- 
sary  an  annual  vole  of  Ifae  coatiogsHI 
of  the  army,  and  for  legvdmiiaig  the 
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Tades  of  officert  in  the  army  and 
mvy  ;  aod,  4tb,  the  law  for  establish. 
Qg  and  regulating  the  national  guards 
»f  the  kingdom. 

Besides  these  laws,  M.  Guizot  pre- 
pared, in  the  short  space  of  three 
Donlhs,  a  municipal  and  departmental 
aw,  an  electoral  law,  and  a  law  rela- 
ing  to  printers  and  printing  establish- 
nents. 

But  M.  Guizot  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Radical  party.  •«  Down  with  him  ! 
—down  with  him  !"  was  the  cry. — 
^Mociations  and  clubs  were  every 
irhere  formed  against  him  and  his 
ninifltry ;  and  on  the  dd  No^mber, 
I8d0,  he  left  the  councils  of  the  king. 
Ki  that  moment  it  would  have  been 
Badness  to  resist  the  will  of  the  popu- 
ace.  If  M.  Guizot  had  not  then  given 
xray,  the  state-prisoners  at  Vincenaes, 
he  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.,  would 
tiaTO  l>oen  sacrificed  to  revolutionary 
farY»,  A  nKMre  pc^ular,  but  less  able 
ind  less  virtuous  administration  was 
leceesary  to  conduct  the  trial  before 
lie  court  of  Peers ;  and  the  result  de- 
nonatrated  that  M.  Guizot  acted  wise- 
ly in  retiring  from  office  at  that  mo- 
ment of  passion  and  excitement.  The 
ninistry  of  Lafitte  capitulated  with 
he  clubs,  f  attered  the  demagogue^ 
ind  cried,  ^  Bravo  r  to  the  aasocia- 
iona.  It  was  perhaps  necessary  that 
i  should  do  ao.  The  hour  fi>r  resist* 
mce  had  not  arrived.  The  army  was 
lot  at  that  time  what  it  is  now ;  and 
the  National  Guards  were  then  half 
Bomposed  of  the  refuse  of  society.  All 
this  was  afterwards  changed ;  and 
subsequently,  when  reason  took  the 
place  of  passion,  and  a  love  of  order 
and  a  desire  for  repose  were  substitu- 
ted for  the  cries  of  **  March  to  the 
Frontier$** — and  •*  Th  our  brethrtn  in 
Poland,  Spain^  and  Italy** — then  M. 
Guizot  aiaed  Casimir  Perier  in  his 
great  work  of  determined  and  obsti- 
nate resistance. 

At  length  this  peruxi  arrived.  M. 
Guizot  saw  the  moment  favorable 
for  making  an  appeal  to  the  chamt>ers 
aod  the  nation.  Nearly  four  months  of 
governmental  disorder,  from  dd  No- 
vember, 1880,  to  20th  February,.  1881, 
bad  been  an  experiment  of  sufficient 
length;  and  so  tremendous  was  the 
att^  made  by  M.  Guizot  on  the  Ca- 
binet ot  Lafitte,  that  that  individual 
admitted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  be  no  lon^r  saw  a  majority  for 
ins;  tad  that  if  such  was  the  opmion 


(^the  majority  then  present,  he  should 
take  the  orders  of  the  king.  ^  Out  T 
oui?^  cried  the  centres  en  maas^-^ 
and  the  Ministry  of  Lafitle  was  at  an 
end. 

,A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on  the 
18th  March,  1881,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Casimir  Perier.  After  God 
— and  public  reason— Casimir  Perier 
saved  France.  He  died  the  victim  of 
his  resolution.  His  conflicts  with 
anarchy  were  prodigious.  His  suc- 
cess was  moKt  memorable.  In  his 
battles  with  the  hydra,  he  was  always 
courageously  supported  by  Guizot ; 
and  many  a  vote  was  gained  by  his 
manly  eloquence  and  irresistible  rea- 
son. The  death  of  Casimir  Perier 
was  an  European  calamity.  For  a 
few  days  the  cause  of  resistance  ap- 
peared to  be  in  danger,  and  faction 
raised  his  head  and  cried,  **  Union 
tmd  Victory!**  But  the  union  was 
wanting,  and  the  victory  did  not  there- 
fore follow. 

On  the  11th  October,  1832,  was 
formed  the  Ministry  of  Marshal  Soult, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three 
days  in  November,  1684,  when  the 
Duke  of  Prassano  was  Minister  for 
that  period,  had  nearly  four  years  of 
existence.  M.  Guizot  was,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time,  Minister  c« 
Public  Instruction. 

That  Ministry  must  be  judjged  by 
its  ^  eniembiet**  and  not  by  its  isolated 
acta.  It  kept  peace  with  Europe; 
fiiith  with  the  public  creditor ;  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  all  secret  so- 
cieties ^  came  off  victorious  out  of 
three  civil  wars,  oue  in  June,  188% 
another  in  April,  1834,  and  t  nother  in 
La  Vend^;  Drought  the  Republican 
chie&  to  trial,  and  condemned  them 
in  spite  of  the  most  resolute  resistance 
ever  made  in  any  country  to  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice ;  put  down 
political  associations:  stopped  the 
mouths  of  all  hawkers  or  political 
libels  over  France,  and  hunted  down 
faction  into  its  secret  hidine-pbce,  till 
it  had  no  weapon  left  but  the  infernal 
machine  of  Fieschi  the  Kefficide  I  The 
arrest  andimprisonment  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri  was  one  of  its  vast  faults,  but 
her  liberation  withoui  trial  was  an  act 
of  magnanimity.  The  attack  on  the 
citidel  of  Antwerp  was  one  of  its 
offences,but  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  French  army  from  Belgium 
was  an  act  of  loyalty. 
During  the  whole  of  the  long  period 
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of  nearly  foar  years  tfaat^M.  Guizot 
belonged  to  the  Ministry  of  the  11th 
October,  1832,  he  was  incessant  in  iiis 
attention  to  the  vast  subject  of  the 
public  instruction  of  France.  That 
niras  his  department ;  and  never  coald 
any  man  perform  with  more  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  talent  the  duties  of  this  im- 
portant post.  M.  Guizot's  first  object 
was  to  respect  the  clergy  of  all  deno- 
minations, both  Romanist  and  Pro- 
testant, but,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care  that  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
clergy  should  no  longer  be  injurious 
to  the  rising  generation.  His  next 
object  was  to  secure  to  the  ignorant 
population  of  France  the  elements  of 
a  plain  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic  education.  This  he  has  done 
most  efficiently.  France  had  never  so 
much  of  elementary  education  as  she 
has  at  the  present  moment.  His  atten- 
lion  to  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
merits  the  nighest  praise.  We  know 
It  to  be  a  fact,  that  M.  Guizot  re- 
quired periodical  reports  to  t>e  made 
to  him  from  all  the  colleges  of  France, 
as  to  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
progress  of  each  scholar ;  and  as  im- 
possible as  it  would  at  first  appear,  yet 
It  is  a  fact,  that  he  read  and  examined 
aU  these  reports^  and  when  he  observed 
in  two  reports  bad  accounts  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  same  youth,  he 
wrote  himself  to  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  the  boy,  and  required  them  to 
exercise  their  influence  in  the  work  of 
reclaiming  him.  If  they  did  not,  or 
would  not  do  so,  he  caused  the  youth 
to  be  expelled.  The  correspondence 
which  M.  Guizot  thus  carried  on  with 
the  Departments  was  prodigious. — 
Questions  became  multiplied,  but  they 
were  instantly  replied  to.  Difficulties 
arose,  but  they  were  at  once  met.  No 
delay  was  sufiered  to  take  place  be* 
tween  the  discovery  of  the  evil  and  the 
annoancementoftnecure.  Not  that  we 
are  approving  of  the  whole  system  of 
private  and  public  education  in  France: 
rar — very  far  firom  it.  But  M. 
Guizot  has  improved  it  five  thousand 
per  cent — and  though  much  remains 
to  be  effected — vexx  much  indeed  has 
been  accomplished.  M.  Guizot  has 
attended  to  the  education,  as  well  as 
to  tlio  mere  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
France.  Morals  form  the  tmsis  of  his 
plan  ;  and  religion  he  will  never  sepa- 
rate from  his  system.  His  speeches 
on  public  instruction  are  among  the 
most  finished  specimens  of  chissical 
oratory  and  sound  Christian  pj^o* 


sophy  to  be  found  in  any  language.^ 
His  manly  eloquence  carries  ail  hearts 
and  all  convictions  along  with  it ; 
and  resistance  to  his  resistance  wooM 
be  impossible.  Some  of  the  oratiaoi 
of  M.  Guizot,  during  the  last  fife 
years,  on  the  great  Question  of  pubfie 
mstructionin  F?ance,havebeen  transfah 
ted,  not  by  himself,  or  at  his  own 
desire,  but  by  others,  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe — and  vast  good  can- 
not but  have  resulted  from  the  spread 
of  such  large,  generous,  noble,  philo- 
sophical, moral,  and  Christian  veri- 
ties. 

M.  Guizot,  as  Minister  of  Publie 
Instniction,  has  improved  what  was 
defective  in  the  financial  regime  d 
the  University,  has  modified  and  am^ 
Iterated  the  system  of  exaroioatioa 
for  the  posts  of'^professors — has  placed 
on  a  difterent  footing  the  privata 
schools  of  France— has  added  to  tbm 
museum  of  natural  history— great]/ 
improved  the  public  libraries— ro- 
formed,  in  aU  that  needed  reCwmnngi 
the  College  of  France — and  estab- 
lished comroi8sion8,compo6ed  oflearo- 
ed  men,  for  encouraging  the  coMva^ 
tion  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  aH 
branches  of  knowledge^  especially  die 
knowledge  of  history.  Without  noiae^ 
clanK)r,  ostentation,  or  resorting  to 
any  meretricious  arts,  M.  Guizot  has 
rendered  eternal  service  to  bis  coob- 
try  by  the  system  of  public  educatioBi 
he  has  adopted  and  devek>ped. 

The  Ministry  of  October,18a2,was  at 
last  dissolved  :  M.  Thiers  was  named 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affiiirs,  and  Pr^ 
sident  of  the  Council.  His  Admi- 
nistration was  shortened,  and  during 
the  period  of  its  existence,  M.  Omait 
spoke  but  seldom.  He  passed  aome 
months  in  the  county,  and  pre^iued 
for  new  conflicts  and  for  new  datiea. 

When  the  ministry  of  the  23d  of 
February  fell,  M.  Guizot  was  again 
applied  to  to  accept  office,  and  far  a 
fisw  months  he  was  again  Minister ;  hot 
combination  after  combimition  aiie- 
ceeded  with  rapidity,  and  the  word 
**  Amnestt"  was  pronounced  by  the 
King.  M.  Guizot  was  averse  to  a 
geneval  Amnesty.  Count  Mol^  in> 
sisted  on  its  adoption.  All  attempli 
to  form  a  Ministry  without  makuK 
this  concession  were  ine£fectual — ani 
it  was  granted.  M.  Guizot  than 
became  once  more  a  partisan  of  ra» 
sistnnce.  He  dreaded  lest  conceesioB 
should  be  mistaken  for  fiear,  and  ket 
generosity  should   be  coostrciedL  to 
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mean  apprehension.  He  prepared, 
therefore,  to  combat  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  to  demand  the  continuance 
of  repressive  laws  and  of  a  repressive 
system. 

On  the  Spanish  question  the  Cabi- 
net was  likewise  divided.  Some  were 
in  favor  of  an  intervention  for  the 
Queen  Regent ;  others  a^inst  all  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  mdependent 
states;  and  others  were  for  making 
no  engagements  either  for  or  against 
an  intervention,  but  on  leaving  time 
and  events  to  decide.  Thus  the  old 
Cabinets  were  dissolved — new  com- 
binations were  made — and  neither 
Guizot-  nor  Thiers  are  now  in  office. 
The  Ministry  of  the  present  moment 
is  a  combination  of  a  most  curious 
kind;  but  it  is  adapted  to  the  state 
of  nublic  feeling  and  desire  for  repose, 
and  has  no  inconsiderable  chances  of 
success  at  the  approaching  elections. 
Count  Moie  is  the  Minister  of  Forei^ 
Affairs  and  President  of  the  CourxiL 
Count  Montalivet,  Minisier  of  the  In- 
terior. General  Bernard,  Minister  of 
War.  M*  Lacase  Laplavge^  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  M,  Martin  du  Nord, 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  M,  du 
SalDandv,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, in.  de  Rotamelf  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine; and  M.  Barthe,  Minister  c^ 
Justice.  The  Count  Mole  has  pre- 
vailed  on  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  elections 
in  France  will  be  proceeding  in  No- 
vember; and  in  pecember  a  new 
Chamber  is  to  meet,  without  either 
Guizot  or  Thiers  in  the  Cabinet. 

But  M,  Chiizot  is  never  idle.  When 
in  office  he  turns  to  his  duties ;  when 
out  of  office  to  his  books.  When 
public  affairs  require  that  his  voice 
should  be  heard,  he  is  always  the  first 
at  his  post.  When  he  falls  back  to 
the  character  of  a  private  individual, 
he  seeks  by  his  literary  labors  to 
ben<^t  society,  and  prepare  it  for  a 
futurity  of  gradual  out  certain  im- 
provement. 

This  is  M.  Guizot  Few  men  have 
more  political  enemies^no  man  has 
more  private  friends.  His  talents  are 
admitted  by  all,  and  his  high  moral 
character  stands  perhaps  unrivalled 
amongst  the  public  men  of  France. 
Has  he  done  all  he  might  have  done 
for  the  causa  of  Is^tMoey?  We 
think  not.  Has  he  done  all  he  could 
have  done  against  the  combined  efforts 
of  anarchy  and  denuxuacy  1  We  think 
be  has.  Few  men  uAOontaod  the 
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science  of  government  as  well  as  him- 
self. No  man  can  comprehend  it  bet- 
ter. If  M.  Guizot  had  taken  as  active 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  government 
under  the  restoration,  as  he  has  done 
under  Louis  Philippe,  the  Revolution 
of  1880  would  never  have  taken  place. 
But  was  it  his  fault,  or  that  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, that  such  was  not  the  case  ?  The 
fault  was  mutual.  Mutual  confidence 
was  wanted ;  and  yet  M.  Guizot 
ought  to  have  trusted  Charles  X.,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  the  departed 
monarch  would  have  done  well  to 
have  confided  in  M.  Guizot. 

If  M.  uuixoi  shall  live  (and  his 
health  and  energies  are  unimpaired  at 
fifty  years  of  age),  he  must  return  to 
office.  The  present  Ministeiial  com- 
bination must  of  necessity  be  changed 
— not  for  the  moment,  perhaps,  but  in 
the  course  of  next  year — and  as  France 
is  now  reaping  the  advantages  of  a 
Conservative  and  pacific  policy,  it  is 

party  will  become  again  triumphant. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that 
the  approaching  elections  in  that 
country  will  be  Conservative;  and 
though  we  mxisi  continue  to  regret 
that  the  events  of  1880  have  excluded 
from  the  throne  the  pure  and  bright 
scion  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  yet  we  frankly  admit  that 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe 
are  so  identified  with  the  repose  and 
tranquillity  of  France,  that  we  should 
deprecate  any  change  which  was  not 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  and 
steady  tritmiph  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. 

M.  Guizot  possesses  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, a  vigorous  judgment,  an  active 
and  energetic  mind,  a  commanding 
person,  a  purely  intellectual  face,  a 
noble  and  manly  action,  and  a  power 
over  his  auditory  which  is  felt  and 
admitted  by  all.  Simple  in  his  habits, 
frugal  in  his  tastes,  virtuous  in  hit 
friendships,  and  moral  and  intellectual 
in  his  pursuits— he  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  make  a  great  Prote&tanl  leader 
—and  just  the  sort  of  minister  to  save 
France  from  anarchy  and  revolution 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Papal  in- 
trigue and  ultra-Bx)manist  re-action 
on  the  other. 

"Homines  ad  Deos  nnL4  re  propi^s 
accedcmt,qiiam  tdlAdem  hprninibas  dando." 

M.  Guizot  is  an  enllghtuned  Coo* 
•eraOiy^. 
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IBS  BRITISH  COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  ZBALAip>* 


Wb  are  delighted  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  little  work 
bearing  for  its  title,  "The  Britbh 
Colonization  of  New  Zealand,"  and 
expressing  the  views  of  a  society  of 
gentlenoen  calling  themselves  ihe  New 
Zealand  Association,  and  en^ged  in 
the  project  of  colonizing  and  civilizing 
those  islands.  The  purpose  is  cer- 
tainlv  a  very  great  one,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  is  to  be  attempted,  as  well 
as  the  various  inducements  for  attempt- 
ing It,  are  set  before  the  public  in  this 
little  volume. 

The  situation  of  New  Zealand  is 
well  known  ;  it  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  plobe  to  that  which  we  inhabit ; 
•o  near,  indeed,  to  our  antipodes,  and 
in  its  general  dimensions,  climate,  and 
insular  character  so  closely  resembling 
the  British  Islands,  that  it  would  re- 
quire  but  a  little  stretch  of  imagination 
to  tancy  the  two  groups  exhibiting 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  a  minia- 
ture representation  of  those  twin  stars 
revolving  round  a  common  centre 
which  modern  a&tronomy  has  disclosed 
toijsin  the  distant  regions  of  space. 

This  will  appear  from  the  following 
statements  with  regard  to  the  physical 
circumstances  of  that  country. 

".  The  isUads  of  New  Zealand  are  sitn- 
ited'  between  the  34rh  and  48(h  degrees 
of  soath  laiitode,~aiid  tbe  166ih  and 
179ih  degrees  of  east  longitude.  They 
are  the  lands  nearest  to  the  antipodes  of 
Great  Britain ;— a  central  point  taken  in 
Cook's  Strait,  which  separates,  and  is 
aboat  eqnidistant  from  the  nonhern  and 
sonthern  extremities,  of  the  two  principal 
islands,  being  seven  hundred  miles  from 
the  antipodes  of  London,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  being,  to  that  extent,  nearer  to  the 
eqoator. 

"  In  shape  it  is  an  irregnlar  and  Ktrag- 
gliug  oblong:  and  in  detached  position 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  British 
bles.  It  resembles  them  in  other  mauers 
of  greater  importance.  Like  them,  snr- 
ronnded  by  the  sea,  it  possesses  the  same 
means  of  ready  communication  and  of  ra- 
pid conveyance,  to  all  parts  of  its  coasts ; 
and  the  same  facilities  for  an  extensive 
trade, within  its  nnmerousbays  and  rivers. 
The  temperature  of  the  warmer  latitudes 
in  which  it  is  placed,  is  influenced  or  re- 
gulated, as  in  Great  Britain,l>y  the  refresh- 


ing and  invigorating  sea  breeies,  and  the 
whole  line  of  coast  abounds  wiib  fi^ia 
great  variety  and  of  great  delicacy. 

**  By  the  latest,  and,  it  is  believed,  the 
most  accurate  account,  the  area  of  tbe 
Northern  laland  is  computed  at  fcH^ 
thousand  English  square  mile^s,  while  that 
of  the  Southern  lsland,--of  which  Stew- 
art*s  Island  may  be  considered  an  appen- 
dage,— is  considerably  more  than  oae 
third  larger.  The  extent  of  the  iw» 
islands  mast  be  at  least  ninety-five  thov- 
sand  Engliiih  squaie  miles,  or  above  sixty 
millions  of  square  acres. 

"  The  lace  of  the  country  presents  raaay 
striking  obiects  to  arrest  and  engage  al- 
teniion.  There  is  a  range  of  va>t  meoi- 
tains  traver&ioff  the  centre  of  the  vhols 
length  of  one  island,  and  the  greater  pmit 
of  the  other ;~bays  and  haibors  are 
scattered  in  prolusion  along  tbe  >hiires  <ii 
both  islands ; — and  theie  is  a  cootional 
succession  of  rivers  and  lakes,  ex  tensive 
forests,  valleys,  open  country  tnd  plains, 
from  one  end  of  the  islands  to  the  oiher. 

"The  mountains  of  I^ew  Zealand  areidi 
along  tbe  centre  of  the  Southern  l^snd, 
for  its  whole  length,  and  along  the  bcder 
half  of  the  Northern  Island;  and  sJopiac 
gradually  down  towards  the  sea  levd, 
leave  an  immense  extent  of  forest,  plaiDi 
and  pastuie,  on  both  sides  of  the  moon- 
tain  ran^e,  between  it  and  tbe  sea.  A  few 
of  the  smaller  mountains  are  baireaor 
clothed  with  fern ;  but  by  far  (he  greater 
number  are  covered,  up  to  the  range  oi 
perpetual  snow,  by  magnificent  timber  of 
enormous  size,  and  ot  great  variety  of 
kinds. 

'*  These  mountains,  f^om  their  vicinify 
to  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  their  {rreat 
elevation,  exercise  a  consiant  and  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  climate  and  ve- 
getation. The  clouds  which  ccllect  oa 
their  lofty  summits,  descend  and  disperse 
in  refreshing  and  never  failing  showers^ 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  country. 
Hence  the  luxuriance  and  rapidity  of  ve- 
getation ;  the  never-fading  foliage  ei  the 
trees,  and  the  equal  temperature  and  sala- 
brity  ot  the  climate  thfoughout  the  whok 
year.  Innumerable  streams  descendfnna 
them,  on  both  sides,  supplied  from  the 
perpetual  snows,  on  their  summits,  and 
collecting  into  d^ep  and  navigable  rivers, 
fall  into  the  sea,  on  Doth  sides  of  the  island, 
at  a  disunce  from  their  source,  in  some 
instances  of  two  hundred,  and  in  several 
of  above  a  hundred  milea.  To  the  same 
caoso  may  be  ascribed  the  absence  ai 
droughts  and  hot  win<te,  which  constaat^ 
threaten,  and  too  ofksft  blight,  the 
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and  fNMtBMS  of  some  parts  of  Anstralia. 
In  fiiiF,  from  all  accounts  that  hare  been 
obtained,  the  climait  of  New  Zealand 
would  seem  Xo  combine  the  waimih  ot 
sonibem  Italy  with  the  refreshing  mois- 
ture and  bracioff  atmosphere  of  the  Eng- 
lish Channel." 

But  if  we  wish  to  contrast  the  two 
countries  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a 
phjrsical  and  geographical  point  of 
view,  we  must  refer  to  a  period  two 
thousand  years  gone  by;  lor  New 
iSealand  is  at  this  moment,or  has  been 
till  very  lately,  in  much  the  same  so- 
cial condition  as  Britian  was  when 
discovered  by  the  Romans.  There  is 
the  same  division  of  the  people  into 
innumerable  tribes  in  almost  perpetual 
hostility  with  each  other— the  same 
unappeasable  spirit  of  retaliation,  and 
the  same  custom  of  enclosing  them- 
selves  for  safety  within  the  rudely  for- 
tified defences  of  a  mountain's  top. 
They  possess,  in  fact,  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  finely  developed,  high- 
spirited,  but  completely  savage  race. 
Among  them  we  find,  as  every  where, 
the  traces  of  religion,  but  without 
idolatry,  and  without  sanguinary  rites. 
And  yet,  if  they  are  superior  to  the 
ancient  British  in  being  innocent  of 
human  sacrifices,  they  are  not  less 
guilty  than  they  were  of  the  practice 
of  cannibalism. 

That  such  a  country,  inhabited  by 
such  a  race,  offers  a  fine  neld  for  en- 
terprise,  there  can  be  no  ijuestion.  h 
was  taken  potfsession  of  in  the  name 
of  Great  Britain  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
could,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  be 
completel;^  reduced  and  made  a  Bri- 
tish province  of  inestimable  value. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  course  which 
could  be  pursued  by  any  nation  at  the 
present  day ;  there  must  be  at  least  an 
appearance  of  respect  for  national 
rights ;  and  the  act  of  Captain  Cook 
can  only  be  understood  as  afiecting 
the  right  of  any  foreign  nation  to  the 
possession  of  the  land,  not  as  affecting 
Its  possession  by  the  natives  themselves. 
The  consequence  has  been,that  though 
its  inhabitants  have  remained  unsub- 
dued, they  have  remained  uncivilized. 
It  still  continues  as  it  was  when  Cook 
first  discovered  it,  a  beautiful  wild 
egoit  overrun  by  luxuriant  vegetation, 
and  inhabited  by  a  fine  warlike  untu- 
tored race,  affording  a  most  interest- 
ing specimen  of  that  stage  of  social 
ffl[urtence  which  history  has  described 


to  us  as  the  primitive  state  of  almost 
every  people,  but  which  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  power  in  civilized  nations  is 
very  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
efface  from  the  earth;  not  now,  as 
in  ancient  times,  by  an  overwbelminff 
conquest  of  the  savage  by  the  civilized 
race,  and  a  random  mixture  of  con- 
querors and  conquered  into  one  people, 
but  either  by  a  gradual,  creeping,  un* 
derhand  process  of  exterminatioQ  with* 
out  any  manifest  and  open  outra^  of 
national  rights,  or  by  a  plan  deliber* 
ately  undertaken,  atid  conscientiously 
and  intelligently  carried  forward  for 
conferring  upon  the  savage  people  aU 
the  blessings  witliout  any  of  the  curses 
of  civilization.  A  specimen  of  the 
former  method  of  removing  from  a 
country  the  savage  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  we  have  had  in  the  melan- 
choly extinction  of  the  red  Indituis  of 
Newfoundland  ;  a  specimen  of  the  lat- 
ter method  is  now  proniised  to  us  in 
the  civilization  of  New  Zealand. 

But  although  there  has  been  no  na- 
tional movement,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  empire,  for  the  conquest  or 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  at 
this  moment  under  the  influence  of  iwQ 
distinct  processes,  which,  on  a  very 
small  scale,  are  closely  analogotis  to 
the  two  methods  for  e&cing  the  sa* 
vage  character  which  have  been  just 
reforred  to.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  was  a  gene- 
ral movement  in  favor  of  suffering 
and  ignorant  humanity  among  all  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  people  in 
our  own  and  in  other  countries;  hence 
the  amazing  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures 
throughout  the  world,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  slave  trade  and  to  slavery,  and  to 
send  Christian  Missionaries  into  the' 
remotest  regions.  In  prosecuting  these 
exertions.  New  Zealand  was  not  ne- 
glected. First,  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  afterwards  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  established 
stations  on  different  quarters  of  the 
Northern  Island,  where,  after  exposing 
themselves  to  imminent  peril  for  a 
great  many  years,  the  missionaries 
were  at  length  rewarded  for  all  their 
pains  and  dangers  by  witnessing  the 
most  happy  results  of  their  labor  of 
love.  A  number  of  instances  of  the 
effect  of  these  exertions  are  mentioned 
in  a  portion  of  the  little  work  before 
usiand  a  mereeoumeratioaof  its  con- 
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toots  will  be  MiAcieBt  to  show  the 
deeply  iDtereatiog  character  of  the 
iaibraiaiioa  it  conuubs. 

DaecAirnoN  or  New  Zs4lans. 

SacnoH  IV. 

'*  General  character  of  New  Zealand- 
ers,  as  modified  1>y  intercoarse  with  Eu- 
ropetBR— 1.  Endence  before  Select  Com- 
miitee  of  the  Hoote  of  Coromoos,  of  the 
Hove  uffieere  oC  the  Ohufcb,  and  Wc»* 
layaa  Mismoaaiias,  with  qaotaiions  itom 
Correapondeace  of  the  Missionaries  resi- 
dent in  New  Zealand— Progrets  of  native 
indosiry,— Carpentering,  sawing,  fencing, 
digging  wells,  (arming,  ploagbing,  can- 
ingj  du:.— Pri>eres8  ot  Religion— Obser- 
vance of  Subbaib — Early  attendance  at 
Chnrch— Native  Schools— Dcmauc\  for 
Books— Honesty— Chiefs  come  from  a 
great  distance  for  a  Book— Naiivt*  "civil, 
eonrteovs,  honest,  and  leaehable**— Natit  e 
Itinerant  Teachers— 3.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
W.  Yate— Anxiety  for  instrnction— Be- 
neficial efitfcts  prodnoed  by  Missions- 
Medial  ion  of  Missionaries  accepted  to  pnt 
^  end  10  war— Consequent  extension  of 
their  ioflueuce — Converted  Natives  not 
melesud  by  their  Heathen  Brethren- 
General  remarks  on  acqaired  habits  of 
natives— Account  by  Native  Chiefs  of  the 
objects  of  Missionaries— Liberated  Slaves 
U^m  Mission  Diatrids  become  Teaobers 
at  their  distant  Homes— Honesty  of  Na- 
tivcb— 3.  Efidence  of  Thomas  Trapp, 
Esq^  and  Loiter  from  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  as 
to  altered  habits  of  Natives— 4.  Letter 
from  Rev.  W.  White,  to  Rev.  Saraael 
Hinds,  D.  D.  llih  September,  1837— Con- 
duct of  tfo  young  Chiefs,  in  rq>aying,by 
the  labor  of  several  years,  money  ad- 
vanced to  them  to  purchase  part  ot  their 
Ikmtly  lands  when  about  to  be  sold— Na- 
tives becoming  Christians  paid  off  debts 
dae  to  EiLropeans,  previouAy  evaded  for 

Cars-rMerchantit  ^ive  then  credit  to  a 
'gt  amooat— Nauves  offer,  in  1837,  to 
fblfil  a  sale  of  lands  made  in  1896^  and 
never  taken  posdcssion  of,  or  claimed  by 
anyone,  during  that  interval— 5.  Speci- 
mens of  Native  correspondence." 

Bat  while  these  exertions  have  been 
made  with  these  happy  results  in  the 
q>here  of  action  to  which  they  extend, 
a  process  of  another  kind  nas  been 
going  on  far  more  activehr  in  almost 
every  qtiarter  of  these  fair  islands. 
The  situation  and  lawless  character  of 
New  Zealand,  have  long  afforded  a 
Ihvorite  and  congenial  asylum  to 
tlioae  desperatecharacters  who  escape, 
or  are  thrown  off  from  the  more  or- 
dttly  oommonitiaB  of  their  ftiliow- 


men.  Such  are  Ibe  coBTkla»  wW 
with  the  irons  still  fiwtooed  to  their 
legs,  break  loose  from  fte  penal  let- 
tlements  on  the  coast  of  New  Hcdbnl, 
and  trusting  themselves  to  the  wafet 
in  a  stolen  boat,  or  secreting  theow 
selves  on  b«)ard  some  vesseL  at  length 
find  themselves  at  lai^  on  Uie  abcwes 
of  New  Zealand.  Sueh  are  tlie  dr 
and  outcasts  of  the  whaling 
men  too  bad  even  for  the  nragfa  oqbk 
pany  of  the  ship,  and  wh»  by  choici 
or  necessity  are  cast  ashore  upen  Itesa 
islands.  These  sink  at  once  into  in 
savage  state,  or  employ  their  superior 
knowledge  to  degrade  still  lower  the 
unhappy  tribes  among  which  xkej  are 
thrown;  others  pursue  the  lEunede. 
teriorating  and  destructive  oourae  iaa 
more  systematic  manner,  and  wick  a 
keener  eye  to  sordid  interest.  l^eBe 
are  thery  who  lay  out  their  tmmey 
which  they  liave  amassed  by  pkddag 
up  whalebone  along  the  shores  io  the 
purchase  ofa  cask  of  mm,  and  inleoC 
the  native  New  Zealaodars  inch  tkia 
worst  habit  of  British  socie^. 

That  such  men  adopting  sueh  jnm^ 
tices  should  thwart  the  labors  of  tiM 
mistionarie^i  and  should  regard  tkeos 
with  feelings  of  the  most  diabolioal 
averskm  aLd  aaioiosity,  is  too  obvioos 
to  need  assertion,  hut  the  &^  is  aaplf 
illustrated  Inr  a  large  ooUecAion  el 
statements  of'^the  most  painfol  charac- 
ter in  the  little  volume  before  us.  ife 
will  be  enough  in  this  case  too^  1e 
enumerate  the  conlemsof  a  pwiiculsr 
chapter,  leaving  our  readers  to  obfaift 
more  explicit  informatioB  in  the  woik 
itself. 

DsscairaoH  or  Nsw  Zbalamd. 

SsonoH,  HI. 

Existing  SuUt  of  BrUuk  CMMUotiea  ia 
New  Zealand. 

"  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Tai^ 
Church  Missionary ;  Fraud  praeused 
against  a  Chief,  at  Bay  of  feUods;  War 
occasioned  by  a  Bntish  Capttin,  teraii- 
naied  by  the  Church  Missionaries ;  Effects 
of  Settlement  of  escaped  Convicts ;  Tweo- 
ty4iveyounr  Natives  kidnappedfromibeir 
bame«,  by  a  British  Capmin,  and  delivered 
op  to  their  aaemies,  hat  saved  by  the 
Church  Missionaries;  RaaawayCoavitii 
and  Rovers  in  Bay  of  Islaads;  thatr  Cmh 
duct;  Corrosive  SoMimatc  given  to  Ks* 
tives,  by  a  British  Captain,  to  dcsu^ 
their  Enemies;  frequent  Mnrders  of  V^ 
tives,  by  British.— 9.  Evidence  of  Thcsms 
Trqip,  Esq.;  Crimes  iatrodoeed  hy  BtS- 
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isb.— 3.  Letter  to  the  Rer.  Mr.  Marsden ; 
British  take  part  in  Native  Wars.— 4. 
Leuer  from  Sydney  BerM,  aOib  March, 
1837  i  Suite  ot  CriiDe  in  Bay  of  Islaods. 
— 5.  Extracts  from  Sudmey  HeuUd ;  Mur- 
der of  a  Dative  by  a  Sailor. — 6.  Letter  of 
the  Rev.  William  Why  le,  Wesley  an  Mis- 
aionary,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hiads,  DD^y 
lltb  Sept.,  1837;  Treachery  and  Murder, 
by  aa  English  Captain,  of  set  eral  Natives; 
Murder  of  a  Native  Slave  by  an  English 
Captain ;  Murder  of  a  Lascar  by  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  Employment,  by  an  Englishman, 
in  a  lit  of  Jealousy,  of  a  Native  to  commit 
a  Murder ;  Attempt  to  impose  on  Natives, 
i)y  threatening  them  with  the  British  Qo- 
vernmeni^  by  fabricating  False  Papers ; 
Attempt  to  engage  them  in  wiliul  and  vin- 
dictive Fire-raising-,  Shootingai  Natives ; 
Three  instances  of  Murder  of  Englishmen 
by  their  own  country;nen;  One  of  Wound- 
ing with  deadly  intent^,  and  t>ne  of  wilful 
Fire-raising  with  an  intern:  to  destroy  Life; 
the  Perpetrator  of  the  last  Ontraga  or- 
dered by  an  Assembly  of  Chiefs  to  quit 
the  bland.— 7.  Extracts  from  Librarv  of 
Bntertaimng  KnawUdge ;  Cruelties  to  Na^ 
tives;  above  a  Hundred Miuders  in  Two 
or  Three  Years.*' 

Under  these  circumstances  what  are 
we  to  do?  ought  we,  from  a  sensitive 
apprehension  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  introducing  a  powerful 
Sritidi  influence  among  a  savage 
people,  to  ]et  thinira  remam  as  they 
are,  and  stand  by,  the  calm  spectators 
of  the  struggle  between  a  few  mission- 
aries stationed  in  the  outskirts  of  this 
wide  country,  and  these  wretches  bur- 
Towhig  in  every  corner  of  the  islands, 
and  every  where  presenting  the  horrid 
spectacle  of  civilized  oncn  corrupting 
savages  ?  or  ought  we  not  as  a  nation 
to  seize  the  opportunity  for  tiring, 
once  at  least  m  the  history  of  the 
human  race,  whether  it  may  not  be 
possible  by  one  and  the  same  move- 
ment to  check  the  progress  of  evil,  to 
proQMHe  the  spread  of  civilization  and 
Christianity,  to  open  a  elorious  field 
for  British  enterprize  of  every  kind, 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great 
and  happy  people,  not  struggling  up 
unassisted  and  alone  from  barbarism 
to  civilization,  but  intermingled  <\Xh 
ourselves,  fostered  and  educated  by  us 
with  parental  care,  associiiting  with 
us  as  our  equals,  and  erelong  perhaps 
united  to  us  by  ibe  closest  and  dearest 
ties  of  human  relationship  ?  O,  but 
it  is  absurd,  and  self-devoted,  anJ  non- 
sensical, and  chivalrous,  and  romantic! 
Then  be  it  so.    But  to  these  absurd, 


romantic,  chivalrous,  nonsensical  di»> 
positions  what  do  we  not  owe !  May 
we  not  trace  to  them  every  ennoblins; 
and  elevating  characteristic  which 
as  a  nation  we  possess!  Is  it  not 
by  such  traits  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory that  our  infant  spirits  are  warmed 
up  to  generositj^  and  courage?  and 
shall  we  not  rejoice  at  any  prospect 
which  may  redeem  us  from  the  bitter 
necessitjr  of  relating  in  our  ri|>er 
years,  with  a  daily  increased  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  that  celebrated,  but 
heart-withering  sentence,  ^  The  days 
of  chivalry  are  gone  t** 

But,  however  we  may  regard  them, 
such  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  New  Zealand  are  indicated  by 
the  little  volume  before  us ;  and  it  a^ 
pears  likely  that  if  they  act  up  to  their 
mlentions  they  will  meet  with  no  op- 
position, but  with  every  possible  en- 
couragement from  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. The  following  statements  are 
made  by  Mr.  Whyie,  for  many  years 
a  Wesleyan  missionary  upon  4he  is* 
land. 


''  1st,  I  am  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  one  tiibe  in  New  Zealand  which  does 
not  wish  for  the  residence  of  Europeans 
amongst  them.  2d,  All  the  tribes  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  are  not  only  an- 
xious for  the  rendenee  of  white  men 
amongst  them,  but  will  generally  expend 
much  time,  and  be  at  great  pains  to  secure 
them  to  reside  with  them— even  men  of 
the  lowest  grade,  rather  than  be  without 
them.  3d,  I  have  been  personally  and 
repeatedly  applied  to  by  aU  the  prineipal 
chiefs  on  the  western  coast,  from  55P  to 
38°  30  south  latitude,  to  use  my  influence, 
if  possible,  to  secure  respectable  Euro- 
peans to  reside  amongst  them 

At  Kaipara,  by  far  the  A»st  important 
districtioD  the  western  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  certainly  the  very  best  harbor 
yet  discovered,  the  chiefs  proposed,  a 
short  time  before  I  left  New  Zealand,  that 
I  should,  if  possible,  on  my  arrival  in 
EDgIand,induce  at  least  a  hundred  families 
to  go  and  seule  with  them  in  a  body. 
*  Then,*  said  they,  *  we  shall  have  a  Pah- 
place  of  reloge— and  quietly  pursue  our 
several  avocai ions,  without  the  various 
interiuptioDs  which  occur  in  the  present 

state  of  things.' 

.  .  .  Ii  has  long  been  my  most  ardent 
wish  that  such  a  colony  as  is  now  contem- 
plated should  be  formed ;  and  that  a  per- 
fect establishment ;  that  is,  the  British  na^ 
liun  in  mlDiaiure,  governed  by  equitable 
laws,  influenced  by  troly  Christian  prin- 
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iMet,  aad  pwyted  by  crmngelieal  aad 
phiiantbropic  motiTes.  ProTided  always, 
that  the  British  Government  distinctly  re- 
tognlse  and  guarantee  to  the  aboxi^nal 
Inhabitants  o(  New  Zealand  their  rights 
and  independence  as  a  nation.  Sach  an 
establishment,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  not 
only  what  the  preMnt  circumstances  and 
condition  of  New  Zealand  reqnires,  bat 
what  is  most  ardently  and  nniversall?  de- 
aired  by  the  natives  tbemaalfes.'^— P. 
flM»dto. 

So  fiir  Ifr.  Whyte.  The  following 
is  the  declaration  of  Hougbi  and 
Wycato,  two  distiiiguished  r^w  Zea- 
land chieft,  when  they  visited  Eng- 
land in  1620.  It  Is  their  own  state- 
ment, as  written  down  by  Mr.  Kendal, 
firom  their  dicution. 

"They  wish  to  see  King  George,  the 
mnltitnae  of  his  people,  what  they  are 
doin^,  and  the  goodness  of  the  land. 
Their  desire  is  to  stay  in  England  one 
month,  and  then  to  return;  they  wish  for 
at  least  one  hundred  people  to  go  with 
then.  They  are  in  want  of  a  party  to 
dig  the  ground  in  search  of  iron ;  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  blacksmiths;  anaddi- 
tionai  number  of  cai pen ters;  and  ui  ad- 
ditional number  of^reachers,  who  will 
try  to  speak  in  the  New  Zealand  tonsue, 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  them. 
They  wish  also  twenty  soldiers  to  proteet 
their  own  countrymen,  the  settlers,  and 
three  oiBcers  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  order. 
The  settlers  are  to  take  caule  over  with 
them.  There  is  plenty  of  spare  land  in 
New  Zealand,  which  will  be  readily 
granted  to  the  settlers.  These  are  the 
words  of  Hougbi  and  Wycata"— P.  266. 

Of  a  similar  character  were  tiM 
Words  of  George,  another  of  their 
chiefs,  who  had  been  at  Port  Jackson 
in  New  Holland.  **This  country,** 
said  he,  spg^king  of  New  Zealand, 
**  is  finer  than  Port  Jackson,  yet  the 
English  1(0  and  settle  there.  Our 
people  are  much  better  than  the  black 
natives  of  New  South  iVales;  and 
jet  YOU  English  live  among  them  in 
preference  to  us.**— -P.  269.  Nor 
would  loom  be  wanting  for  the  pur- 
poses of  British  colonization,  as  ap. 
pears  from  the  following  information; 

"Another  argument  in  favor  of  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  native  population 
for  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  country. 
There  is  abundance  and  to  spare  of  vast 
unoccupied  territory,  without  encroaching 
on  what  is  required  by  the  native  popula- 


tion,—a  sarplua  whidi  tkay  aiw  mas 
anxious  loseU. 

*'The  number  of  the  inhabiians  is 
very  small,  qaile  insigaificam  in  pronr- 
tioa  to  the  immense  fertile  terriury  oiy 
poesns. 

"  There  is  litde  regular  cnltare  oadn- 
taken  by  th^  aborigines,  except  those  frv 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  miamonary  seids- 
meais,  and  of  the  harbors  ii«qi»eaied  1 


Europeans^and  that  is  meielT  la  a 
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patches.  The  qnaniity  of  bud  binaghi 
under  cnllivatioa  is  a  mere  aochnc,  ia 
comparison  with  the  boandless  prisoeral 
forests,  whose  magnificent  timber  has  been 
thriving  undistunied,  and  emichiBg  the 
aoil  wiln  iu  decomposed  v^etaMe  mailer 
for, thousands  of  years,  and  with  those  un- 
dulating clowns  and  savannahs  where  ifce 
Aax  grows  wild  oa  miUieas  ai  aerm^-a 
fact  mast  important  with  a  Tiew  lo  td^ 
aizationl  We  haw  aaceitaiaed  irema 
careful  perusal  of  all  that  has  been  ^ 
on  the  subject,  and  from  inquiry  i 
those  that  have  visited  the  cooatry^  ihit 
in  the  soothem  island  there  is  ho  agHcail- 
tiire  or  appropriatioa  of  lands  is  iaierfeie 
with  colonization ;  and  that  ia  the  bop- 
tbem  island,  where  the  missisnafias  ass^ 
the  quantity  cannot  amount  lo  mere  iham 
a  very  few  thoasandl  acfea.  The  iahnh^ 
taats  live  aUnost  eaturely  upon  fiab,bisii^ 
roots,  and  the  uncultivated  prodoctieBS  at 
the  eanh.  The  fisheries  alone,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  would  &vpport  five  liaas 
the  actual  population,  Tne  abongiaes 
are  in  ^ct  no  charge  upon  the  soiL^— P- 
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But  to  carrjr  on  thia  project  for  ^ 
civilization  of  New  Zealand,  aad  flit 
foundation  of  a  new  people,  varioos 
means  and  ap(>liances  are  needed. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioaeda  ia 
the  first  place,  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  the  British  L^islaturs^ 
and  in  the  next  place,  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes,  will, 
ing  and  able  to  prosecute  these  oIk 
Jects,  and  to  engrait  a.  healthy  soon 
from  the  British  tree,  upon  the  wildL 
but  not  ignoble  growth  of  those  dis* 
tant  islands. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  her  BIs^ 
Jesty's  Government,  and  will  be  snl^ 
mitted  to  Parliament,  that  a  ispecisi 
authority  should  be  created  for  thfr 
purpose  of  administering  the  whde 
proposed  system  of  colontzaiion  ;  anl 
a  few  persons  of  station  and  cbaracter» 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
undertaking  by  any  private  inleresb 
would  be  selected  from  amongst  its 
originaiors  and  most  zealous  patrooB^ 
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aad  uAdor  the  name  of  ''  Fowidtv  of 
SetUemerU9  in  New  Zealand!'  would, 
according,  to  the  plan  now  before  Go- 
▼eromeot,  be  appointed  by  an  Act  of 
P&rliament  alter  approval  by  the 
Crown,  and  vacancies  in  their  body 
would  be  filled  up  by  the  Crowiu 
They  would  form  a  corporation,  and 
woald  be  authorized  to  make  treaties 
whh  the  native  tribes  for  cessions  of 
territory  and  all  other  purposes ;  to 
administer  upon  lands  ceded  to  the 
Crown,  the  whole  system  of  cdloniza^ 
tion,  including  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  the  colonial  funds ;  to  es- 
tablish courts  in  the  settlements  for 
the  administration  of  British  law ;  to 
makQ  regulations  for  lr)cai  purposes, 
haTing  the  force  of  law  within  the 
settlements  ;  to  exempt  natives  in  the 
settlements  from  the  operation  of  some 
British  laws,  which  are  inapplicable 
to  their  presjnt  uncivilized  state,  and 
to  naake  special  regulations  for  their 
government  \  to  provide  for  the  de« 
fence  and  good  oitler  of  the  settle- 
ments by  means  of  a  militia,  a  colonial 
force  ot  regulars,  and  a  colonial  ina<« 
rine;  to  delegate  portions  of  their  au- 
thority to  bodies  or  individuals  resi- 
dent in  the  settlements;  and  to  appoint 
and  remove  at  pleasure  all  suchofficecs 
aa  they  may  require  for  carrying  the 
w^le  measure  into  effect. 

Theae  are  the  general  views  of  the 
association  with  regard  to  the  pro* 
visional  government ;  the  only  matter 
of  detail  upon  which  tbey  have  ex* 
pressed  thoir  anxious  wisnes,  as  in- 
volvioji:  the  recognition  of  the  most 
ioiportaat  principles,  and  being  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  pro^riiy 
of  the  entire  undertaking,  is  that 
which  regards  the  religbus  provision 
of  the  colony.  And  we  are  most 
happv  to  state,  that  while  it  is  pro- 
posed to  defray  from  the  common 
fund  of  the  colony  the  expense  of 
erecting  places  of  worship,  and  of 
paying  tha  officiating  ministers,  with- 
out giving  a  preference  to  any  one 
body  of  Christians,  it  is  also  pro- 
posed, with  an  especial  reference  to 
those  missionary  bodies  who  have 
been  for  so  many  years  spending  their 
energies  upon  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  islanders,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  continuation  and  extension  of  this 
irork  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
and  for  the  general  benefit  of  all,  that 
the  Crown  should  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  bishop  for  New  Zealand, 


the  oelony  defraying  all  the  expenses. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  proposal 
has  our  most  unqualified  approbatioa. 

Indeed  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagins 
an^  grounds  upon  which  the  British 
legislature,  or  any  of  its  ooembers, 
slKHild  refuse  to  co-operate  with  tha 
gentlemen  of  the  New  Zealand  As. 
sociation  to  the  full  exteat  of  their  de- 
sires, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  request  to  he 
permitted  to  confer  upon  the  mother 
country  the  greatest  iKJssible  benefits, 
without  involving  it  in  the  slightest 
danger  or  expense. 

The  benefits  which  it  ^ould  confer 
upon  the  mother  country  are,  first,  aa 
increase  of  territory — and,  consequent 
upon  this,  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  wealth  of  her  subjecta,  and  in  her 
power  and  greatness,  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  a  new  field  for 
British  enterprise,  a  new  direction  for 
British  industry.  Of  this  ample  evi- 
dence is  ^iven  in  a  portion  of  ths 
work,  entitled  Trade  and  Shif^ina* 
and. to  be  found  at  page  836 ;  it  issuffi^ 
cient  to  mention  the  whale  fishery, 
the  timber  trade,  and  the  flax  trade, 
together  with  a  very  considerable  im^ 
port  and  export  trade,  as  already  ia 
existence. 

Secondly,  Ii  would  afibrd  a  favor* 
able  outlet  for  the  superabundant  pa* 
pnlation  of  the  mother  country,  and  a 
favorable  opportunity  for  tryine  ths 
new  svstem  of  cdoaisation  which  she 
has  adopted. 

The  fact  of  an  extreme  redundancy 
of  population  in  the  British  island,  is 
one  which  need  not  now  be  confirmed 
by  many  arguments.  The  questioa 
is  how  to  dispose  of  this  population  fiof 
their  own  benefit  and  the  eood  of  the 
country,  and  how  to  regulate  the  imi- 
pulses  which  contribute  to  its  produc* 
tion.  To  check  population  by  impo- 
sing an  iron  fetter  on  the  most  amiable 
affections  ot  our  nature  is  a  barbarous 
and  unhallowed  thing,  and  has  led  to 
unmentionable  horrors;  moreover,  it 
is  impracticable,  for  no  oae  would 
dream  of  enforcing  it  by  law,  and  k 
would  take  ages  to  give  universal 
vogue  to  such  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject  as  should  lead  to  any  perceptible 
results.  It  is  vain  to  say  abstain  from 
marriage  in  order  ibat  you  may  stay 
at  home  and  have  plenty  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  when  there  is  a  law  beyond  c^ 
human  laws,  which  says  increase  and 
multiply***.a  law  not  acting  on  oar 
oonecienoes,  hut  irapisflsed  upoa  our 
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naturea*  aod  prompting  all  the  move^ 
Bients  of  the  human  race.  In  obedience 
to  this  law,  the  world  has  ever  been  in 
a  state  of  progressive  emigration  ;  and 
in  the  many-featured  migratory  picture 
which  is  pri^sented  to  us  in  the  history 
of  the  vorld,  we  have  records  or  evi- 
dence  of  every  varied  form  of  emigra- 
tion, from  those  which  have  issued  in 
the  production  of  the  wildest  speci- 
mens of  savage  life,  to  those  which 
have  laid  the  foundations  of  the 
mightiest  states  and  empires. 

From  all  these  it  is  given  to  us  to 
gain  wisdom,  and  such  wisdom  we 
need—for  foots  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  with  all  the  knowledge  and  iliumi- 
fiation  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
might  learn  much  upon  the  subject  of 
colonization,  nu  only  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  from  our  own  rude 
ancestry  among  the  northern  hordes. 
The  sending  lorth  of  a  colony  was, 
with  the  Greeks,  a  solemn  and  reli^ 
cious  ceremonial ;  provision  was  made 
for  the  maintenance  in  the  new  state 
i^  every  institution,  every  recollection, 
every  habit  and  affection  of  the  mo- 
ther city ;  even  the  Are  which  was  to 
burn  in  the  temple  to  be  erected  by  the 
emigrants  was  kindled  at  the  altar  be- 
fore which  their  ancestors  had  wor- 
•bipped.  The  Romans  being  a  mili- 
tary people,  their  colonies  had  a  mili- 
tary character  ;  and  whenever,  there- 
fore, ii  was  deemed  expedient,  accord- 
ing to  the  technical  term  "  deducere 
ooTonias,"  such  colony  was  solemnly 
organized  by  law  upon  the  model  of  an 
army  ;  for  strict  discipline,  mutual  de- 
pentknce,and  reciprocal  obf  dienceand 
protection,  were  deemed  as  necessary 
to  secure  the  ultimate  well-being  of  a 
•olony  as  to  succeed  in  a  military  ex- 
pedition. 

The  mode  in  which  our  northern 
ancestors  proceeded  in  their  emigra- 
tions is  described  to  us  by  Machiavelli 
He  tells  us  that  the  whole  nation  divi- 
ded itself  into  three  equal  portions, 
each  containing  the  same  number  of 
rich  and  poor,  of  nobles  and  common 
people,  and  then  decided  by  lot  which 
of  the  three  was  to  go  and  seek  for  a 
new  home,  while  the  other  two  re- 
OMdoed  to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
wideniXi  territory.  This  was  the 
surest  method  of  maintaining  the 
powers  nod  characteristic  features  of 
the  parent  nation  in  the  new  settle- 
ment, and  it  left  the  most  striking 
n^rks  of  its  aoooeas ;  for  what»  in  £m^ 


was  the  whole  feudal  system  bfot  tte 
Gothic  method  of  colonizing  1 

But  how  have  we  colonized  iatiie 
eiehieeoth  and  nineteenth  ceotsries ! 
Why,  in  one  direction  we  have  treat- 
ed the  world  to — penal  cqUmmbs, 
forsooth,  plantations  of  crime  !  la 
another  direction  our  colonies  have 
answered  the  description  of  the  Ro- 
man historian—*'  Ignoti  inter  se,  dl> 
versis  manipulis,  sine  rectore,  sine 
affedibus  muiuis,  quasi  ex  alio  geners 
mortalium  repeme  in  unum  colkcti 
numerus  magisquam  colooia  !**  while, 
in  another  direction,  by  a&rding  an 
opportunity  for  obeorving  the  teodea- 
cies  of  human  society  when  immeoae 
tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  vwy 
few  individuals, we  have  made  it  easier 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  ssr 
vagelife!  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  be 
wise  ;  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that 
svmptoros  of  returning  wisdom  have 
already  been  exhibited  by  the  geoios 
of  British  colonization. 

The  new  system  of  colooizBtioD  is 
luminously  des^bed  in  the  work  be- 
fore tis,  and  presents  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest  quite  independently  of 
its  bearings  upon  the  colonizatioa  of 
New  Zealand. 

After  enumerating  the  varioss  evils 
which  in  evesy  case  have  resulted,aiid 
in  the  nature  of  things  most  residl 
from  the  usual  custom  of  granting 
large  tracts  of  land  to  the  original  set- 
tlers of  a  colony — a  practice  built  upon 
the  fallacy  that  land  is  valuable  Intrin- 
sically, and  without  reference  to  our 
power  of  using  it — and  after  iUustnu 
ting  the  evils  of  this  system  by  the 
miseries  attendant  upon  its  aAyCioa 
on  a  very  gross  scale  in  the  Swaa 
River  settlement,  our  author  dUs  pro> 
eeeds:— 

*'  The  grand  object  of  an  ianravei 
system  in  the  dispo^  of  waste  laad,  was 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  new  laad  by  the 
real  wants  of  the  oolonists,  as  thai  bad 
shoold  never  be  either  soperaboBdaat  ar 
deficient,  either  too  cheap  or  too  dsac: 
And  it  W3S  soon  perceived,  opoo  inqoirt^ 
that  the  due  proportion  between  peafile 
and  land  might  be  constaatly  sceared,  bf 
abandoning  altogether  the  sydteiBofgrnl^ 
and  requinn^  an  uoi&rm  frks  per  acfs 
for  all  new  land  without  exeepiioaL  M 
the  price  be  not  too  low,  it  deters  spec»> 
lators  from  obtaitting  laod  with  a  view  t» 
leavias  their  property  in  a  deaert  sttN^ 
and  thus  preveots  lojurioas  dlMMtmoa :  it 
4Uo»    by  sompeUiag   every    lahftr   la 
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work  for  wu^es  until  he  has  saved  the 
oiiljr  meaas  for  obtaining  land,  ensures  a 
nupply  of  labor  for  hire.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  price  be  not  too  high,  it 
neither  confines  the  settlers  within  a  space 
inconveniently  narrow,  nor  docs  it  pre- 
vent the  thrifty  laborer,  from  becoming  a 
landowner  after  working  some  time  for 
wages. 

"  A  sufficient,  bat  not  more  than  a  suffi- 
cient price  for  all  new  land,  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  new  system  of  coloniza- 
tion. It  obviates  every  species  of  bon- 
dage j  by  providing  combinable  labor, 
it  renders  industry  very  productive,  and 
maintains  both  high  wages  and  high  pro- 
fits; it  n^akes  the  colony  as  attractive  as 
possible,  both  to  capitalists  and  to  la- 
borers ;  and  not  noerely  to  these,  but  al- 
so, by  bestowing  on  the  colony  the  bet- 
ter attributes  of  an  old  society,  to  those 
who  have  a  distaste  for  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  new  colonies  heretofore.  Bat 
this  is  not  all. 

"  Though  the  sole  ol)iect  of  the  price 
be -to  secure  the  most  desirable  propor- 
tion between  people  and  land,  the  plan  of 
selling  has  this  farther  incidental  result : 
it  produces  a  revenue.  The  revenue 
which  the  United  States  obtain  by  the  sale 
)f  waste  land,  at  the  little  more  than  no- 
minal price  of  5s.  7  l-2d.per  acre,  amounts 
o  about  L.4,000,00Q  sterling  a-year.  In 
N'ew  South  Wales,  where  the  upset  price 
>f  waste  land  sold  by  auction  is  only  5s. 
>er  acre,  where  the  population  does  not 
sxceed  eighty  thcnsand  souls,  where  Lord 
Bowick's  regulations  did  not  take  effect 
ill  1833,  and  where,  before  then,  land 
md  been  granted  with  profusion—the 
tarn  of  between  L.300,000  and  L.400,000 
las  been  obtained  by  the  sales  of  waste 
and,  and  the  future  revenue  from  this 
source  is  estimated,  by  competent  judges, 
Lt  no  less  than  L.200,000  a-vear.  In 
he  newest  British  colony,  Soath  Austra- 
ia,  which  is  scarcely  founded,  sales  of 
iraste  land,  at  the  rate  of  12s.  per  acre, 
lave  produced  about  L.400,000. 

"  In  the  new  British  system,  the  plan 
if  selling  has  far  other  objects  than  mere 
evenae,  which  is  cocsidered  but  as  a 
brtanate  incident.  The  sum  of  these 
ibjects  is,  the  best  mode  of  colonization. 
lat  when  this  is  understood,  thought  na- 
arally  falls  into  the  train  of  suggesting 
hat  the  revenue  incidentally  derived  from 
he  plan  of  selling,  should  not  be  given  up 
or  the  general  purposes  of  Government, 
»at  should  be  employed  in  taking  labor 
0  the  colony— that  is,  in  causing  the  best 
ort  of  colonization  to  proceed  at  the 
:reat6st  possible  rate.  This  is  the  second 
eading  feature  of  the  new  British  sjrs- 
am. 
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"  The  employment  of  the  purchase  mo- 
ney of  waste  land  in  conveying  laborers 
to  the  colony  has  the  following  effects.  It 
makes  the  purchasers  of  land  see  plainly 
the  great  advantage  of  the  plan  of  selling 
over  the  plan  oi  granting ;  for  it  palpa- 
bly returns  the  purchase-money  of  land 
in  the  shape  ot  labor  and  population. 
It  secures  the  objects  of  a  price  for  all 
new  land,  by  means  of  a  lower  price^than 
would  be  necessary  if  the  purchase-raoney 
were  any  otherwise  employed  ;  for,  of 
course,  with  a  constant  influx  of  people 
into  the  colony,  the  due  proportion  be- 
tween people  and  land  maybe  kept  up  by 
a  lower  price  for  new  land  than  if  there 
were  no  such  emigration  of  people.  It 
therefore  diminishes  the  period  during 
which  the  laborer  has  to  work  for  hire  ; 
for  with  a  lower  price,  the  laborer  saves 
in  less  time  the  means  of  becoming  a 
land-owner.  And  lastly,  by  the  rapid 
progress  which  imparts  to  the  best  sort 
of  colonizaliun,  it  clearly  explains  to  the 
laboring  classes  of  emigrants,  that  every 
one  of  them  who  is  industrious  and  thrifty 
may  be  sure  to  become,  not  merely  an 
owner  of  land,  but  also*  in  his  turn,  an 
employer  of  hired  laborers, — a  master 
of  servants.  Altogetherj  it  renders  the 
colony  as  attractive  as  possible,  both  to 
capitalists  and  to  laborers. 

"  These  then  are  the  two  main  fea- 
tures of  the  new  svstem— that  the  dispo- 
sal of  waste  or  public  land  shonld  be  by 
sale  onl;y,  and  at  a  sufficient  price  for  the 
objects  in  view ;  and  that  the  purchase- 
money  of  land  should  be  employed  as  an 
emigration   fund.      Two  less  important 

SecuJiarities  of  the  system  may  now  be 
escribed. 

"First,  it  re<|uires  no  argument  to 
prove,  no  reflection  to  be  convinced,  that 
by  a  certain  collection  of  emigrants,  the 
emigration  fund  may  be  made  to  aug- 
ment the  colonial  population  at  the  great- 
est possible  rate^ — that  by  selecting  for 
emigrants  to  be  conveyed  by  that  fund, 
grown-up  but  voung  persons  in  an  equal 
proportion  ot  the  sexes,  the  maximum  of 
effect  may  be  prodaced  by  a  given  ex- 
penditure. 

"  Secondly,  either  in  an  established 
colony,  where  the  previous  granting  of 
land  had  caused  so  great  an  excess  of 
land  in  proportion  to  people,  that  the 
new  system  could  not  be  expected  to  ope- 
rate very  effectively  for  some  time,  or  in 
founding  a  colony  before  the  new  system 
had  come  into  operation  at  all, — in  both 
or  either  of  these  cases,  the  whole  effect 
of  that  system  may  be  produced  at  once, 
by  means  of  anticipating  the  future  sales 
of  land— «by  means  of  raising  money  for 
emigration  on  the  security  of  future  sales. 
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In  the  case  of  foanding  a  colony,  there 
woald  be  less  call  for  thus  aniicipaling  fa- 
tare  sales,  if  the  capitalists  aboat  to  emi- 
grate shoald  purchase  land  before  their 
departare,  and  shoald  so  provide  an  emi- 
gration fand  for  the  incipient  colony  |  or 
rather  this  coarse  woald  be,  in  fact, 
an  anticipation  of  fataresales— a  sale  by 
anticipation.  If  the  snm  obtained  by  it 
were  safficietit  for  the  purposes  of  the  co- 
lony, any  other  mode  of  anticipation 
woald  be  unnecessary,  but  if  not,  or  if 
at  any  other  time  a  greater  want  of  la- 
borers should  occur  than  coald  be  im- 
mediately supplied  by  the  current  sales  of 
land,  then  future  sales  might  be  j^roperlj 
anticipated,  by  means  of  a  loan  tor  emi- 
gration secured  on  the  produce  of  future 
sales. 

"  Such  is  the  whole  system  which  the 
Legislature  has  guaranteed  for  the  new 
colony  of  South  Australia.  We  have  yet 
to  show  that  this  system  affords  the  means 
of  establishing  colonies  without  any 
charge  upon  the  Oovemment  of  the  mo- 
ther country. 

**  The  prospect  of  a  continual  supply  of 
labor  in  aue  pioportion  to  erery  increase 
of  appropriated  land  has  led  to  the  ex- 

Sectation  that  industry  will  be  very  pro- 
active in  South  Australia,  and  therefore 
that  the  maans  of  raising  a  public  reve- 
nue will  increase  continually  with  the 
progress  of  population  and  settlement ; 
and  this  belier  has  enabled  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  South  Australian  act, 
having  authority  for  that  purpose,  to  an- 
ticipate the  future  public  revenue  of  the 
colony,  by  raising  upon  that  security  a 
loan  for  public  objects.  They  are  also 
authorized  to  give  as  a  collateral  or  joint 
security  for  loans  raised  for  public  objects, 
the  future  produce  of  sales  of  land.  Upon 
this  joiiit  security,  they  have  actually 
raised  ample  funds  for  establishing  and' 
governing  the  first  settlements.  The  re- 
quisite funds,  in  short,  for  all  purposes, 
have  been  provided  by  the  first  settlers 
and  others  who  think  well  of  their  un- 
dertaking. South  Australia  does  not  even 
appear  in  the  estimates  laid  before  Par- 
liament. With  a  view  to  the  same  end, 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  means 
in  the  present  instance.". 

The  idea  developed  in  the  above 
extract  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  those 
happy  plans,  combining  extreme  sim- 
plicity with  vast  comprehensiveness, 
the  observation  of  which,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  nature,  is  among  the  greatest 
charms  of  scientific  pursuit,  and  the 
application  of  which  to  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life  is  among  the 
highest  prerogatives  of  genius;  and 
we  doubt  not  that  whatever  the  result 


may  be  in  the  pecallar  caae  of  New 
Zealand,  the  adoption  of  this  simple, 
and  we  are  inclined  to  saj  this  obvious, 
expedient  will  lead  to  consequences 
ofunmeasured  magnitude  in  the  whole 
colonial  system  of  Great  Britain^  and 
especially  on  that  theatre  which  is  so 
well  adapted  tbr  its  exercise  the 
great  Australian  continent. 

But,  thirdly,  the  projectors  of  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand  would 
confer  a  benefit  upon  Great  Britain 
by  placing  her  in  the  most  command- 
ing position  lor  exercising  a  great 
maritime  influence  over  all  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocoao. 
New  Zealand  seems  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  a  naval  areeoaL 
Its  principal  produce  is  all  of  that 
character  which  fits  it  for  being  the 
mistress  of  the  sea.  It  possesses 
timber  so  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
ship- building,  that  the  British  navy  a 
even  now  supplied  with  it,  gigantic 
trees  naturally  shooting  up  int<^  the 
highest  and  requisite  dimeo»ons  of 
the  mainmast  of  a  man-of-war  ;  fiaz, 
the  raw  material  of  sails  and  ropes  ; 
and  iron  and  coal,  the  two  great  mo- 
ving[  powers  of  modern  navigation. 
Besides  this,  it  possesses  hartK)rs  of 
the  noblest  description  on  every  side, 
as  a  mere  inspection  of  the  charts 
contained  in  the  little  volume  will 
convince  us,  and  as  more  fullj  ap- 
pears from  an  elaborate  and  most  in- 
teresting account  of  these  harbors, 
and  the  bays  and  rivers  which  indent 
the  coasts  of  the  several  islands  men- 
tioned in  the  secondbsection  of  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  description  of  New  2^land. 

England  has  not  now  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  maxiaijNece9se  est  qui  mcare 
teneat  cum  rerum  potiri.  Her  pre- 
sent position  among  the  nations  ol  the 
world  is  a  sufilcient  exempUfication  of 
its  truth.  But  what  could  tend  so 
greatly  to  confirm  and  to  ezteod  that 
power  which  she  derives  from  the 
possession  of  the  sea  as  to  have  a  kind 
of  counterpart  of  herself  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  terrestrial  baU,  so  cal-^ 
culated  by  natural  advantages,  aad 
by  position,  to  obtain  the  most  com- 
manding naval  influence  over  the 
whole  of  that  vast  ocean  in  which  it 
lies? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  succes- 
sive years  will  make  great  changes  in 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.      Austra- 
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ia,  and  the  great  islands  of  the  Indian 
IVrchipelago,  China,  Japan  and  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the 
^orth  Pacific  Ocean,  the  whole  wes- 
ern  coast  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
ica,  and  the  almost  innumerable 
^ands  which  are  sprinkled  over  the 
Msean  within  these  boundaries,  cannot 
*emain  as  they  have  been  till  now. 
\&  no  one  would  wish  them,  so  no 
3ne  expects  them  to  remain  precisely 
IS  they  are.  We  may  diner  as  to 
Hrhat  these  changes  will  be,  and  as  to 
he  agency  by  which  they  will  be  ef- 
ected  ;  but  that  changes  will  sooner 
)r  later  take  place  throughout  the 
whxAe  extent  of  these  regions,  do  one 
:an  doubt  Let  England,  then,  be 
ipon  the  spot  to  hold  her  ground,  to 
let  her  influence  be  felt,  to  watch  and 
;uide  the  changing  phases  of  society, 
ind  make  them  all  contribute  at  once 
to  the  establishment  of  her  own  power, 
md  the  general  advantage  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Fourthly,  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand  upon  the  plan  proposed  by 
iiese  gentlemen,  will  be  a  benefit  to 
ihe  mother  country,  by  checking  and 
repairing  a  gjreat  evil  of  which  she 
las  been  guilty.  In  despite  of  the 
luthority  m  her  greatest  statesman 
md  philosopher,  England  has  com- 
nitted  the  shameful  and  unblessed  act 
>f  taking  the  scum  of  the  people,  and 
kicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
)eople  with  whom  she  has  planted, 
the  consequences  of  this  course,  in 
Ul  their  hideous  deformity,  have  yet 
;d  be  revealed,  and  will  come  forth,  to 
he  amaze  and  horror  of  those  who 
shall  have  the  courage  to  read  them, 
n  the  prmted  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ect,  as  taken  before  a  Committee  of 
Jie  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
x>nsequence  to  which  we  now  refer  is, 
hat  **  the  penal  settlements  of  Aus- 
tralia," besides  inflicting  the  direct 
3vils  upon  the  native  inhabitants  of 
hat  country,  "have  infected  with 
their  moral  corruption,  not  only  New 
Zealand,  but  all  the  inhabited  islands 
)f  the  Polynesian  and  Indian  Archi- 
[)elagOB." 

^Q  aeree,  with  our  author,  in  be- 
lieving that  nothing  could  be  devised 
anore  likely  to  stop  and  to  remedy 
this  disorder,  than  to  make  New  Zea- 
land a  kind  of  moral  centre  for  the 
liifusion  of  high  principles  and  en- 
lightened  civilisation,  through  all  the 
neighboring  world ;  and  that  for  this 


purpose  the  best  possible  course  would 
be  to  carry  to  New  Zealand,  not 
merely  a  few  distant  radiations  from 
our  own  moral  sun,  but  an  integral 
portion  of  its  substance,  burning  and 
blazing  with  allthose  glorious  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  have  been  kindled 
within  us  throughout  a  course  of  cen- 
turies, by  all  the  blessed  recollections 
of  our  social  and  religious  history. 

And  here  we  cannot  refuse  our  ad- 
miration to  the  wisdom— or  should  we 
not  rather  say  the  providential  guid- 
ance— which  has  lea  these  gentlemen, 
at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  to  pay 
the  homage  which  they  have  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  practice  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, by  expressing  their  anxious 
wishes  for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop 
for  the  future  colony.  We  can  hard- 
ly conceive  of  any  post  in  which  a 
Christian  bishop  might  be  more  use- 
ful, or  more  completely  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses for  which  that  office  was  ap- 
pointed. 

In  England  the  Episcopal  office  is 
accompanied,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by 
those  circumstances  of  outward  splen- 
dor and  prosperity  which  place  the 
bishop  on  a  footing  with  the  first 
nobles  of  the  land;  and  wherever 
there  is  a  Christian  bishop  it  belongs 
to  his  office  to  occupy  a  high  place  in 
the  community  oi  Christians  over 
which  he  presides;  but  that  place 
may  be  consistent  with  many  dangers, 
and  difficulties,  and  privations. 

Let  us  not,  then,  suppose,  because 
New  Zealand  has  been,  till  now,  a 
savage  country,  and  because  those 
who  first  settle  there  must  meet  with 
many  difficulties,  and  will  find  them- 
selves for  a  time  under  circumstances 
totally  diflerent  from  thoee  of  polished 
life  m  England,  that  therefore  it 
would  be  unsuitable  for  the  presence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  We  think 
more  hif;hly  of  the  sacred  office.  We 
believe  it  to  be  an  iilstitution  of  divine 
appointment,  and  admirably  suited 
for  every  varied  circumstance  of  hu- 
man life.  We  conceive  that  such  an 
appointment  in  the  present  instance 
would  put  a  stamp  of^  seriousness  and 
moral  elevation  upon  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding ;  would  encourage  the  colony 
to  sustained  and  unanimous  exertions 
in  favor  of  the  native  population  ; 
would  promote  the  cultivation  of  all 
the  noDler  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  prevent  the  outbreaking  of 
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those  pen  J  jealousiee  and  bickerings 
which  are  so  frequently  observed  to 
be  the  peculiar  epidemic  of  new  so- 
cieties. 

But  if  we  raise  our  eyes  fVom  its 
moral  effects  upon  the  mony*  to  its 
spiritual  bearinfi^s  upon  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  the  world,  the  prospect 
becomes  infinitely  extended,  and  the 
resulting  benefits  incalculably  in- 
creased. For  we  then  behold  New 
Zeahuid  a  point  of  union,  and  a  centre 
of  superintendence  for  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  of  thePacific 
Ocean— a  general  headquarters  and 
rendezvous  for  the  missionaries  of 
that  portion  of  the  world — itself  a 
missionary  nation.  The  heart  may 
well  kindle  at  such  thoughts. 

The  next  point  we  promised  to 
refer  to  was  the  probability  of  finding 
a  sufiScient  number  of  persons  duly 

aualified  to  go  to  the  country,  and  put 
lese  projects  into  execution.  We 
approach  this  question  with  a  kind  of 
pamful  interest ;  for  upon  its  answer 
depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  An  opening  is  now 
presented  to  the  wisdom  and  worth  of 
England  for  the  formation  of  a  com- 
munity which  might  become  a  nnxlel 
for  society,  and  upon  the  nucleus  of 
which  will  depena  the  character  of 
the  future  people  for  ages  yet  to 
tome.  If  we  start  well,  and  provide 
sufiiciently  for  the  principle  of  per- 
manence in  the  new  community, 
ample  materials  will  be  found  for 
drawing  out,  and  bringing  into  exer- 
cise, many  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  at  honiie 
lie  dormant  from  not  having  a  field 
for  their  exercise. 

The  new  colony  should  be  English, 
pre-eminently  English ;  not  the  carica- 
ture English  of  any  particular  class 
or  station,  but  an  English  formed  by 
the  due  admixture  of  all  classes,  with 
the  various  feelings,  powers,  and  dis- 
positions which  belong  to  each,  at^ 
whioh,  by  their  mutual  action  upon 
one  another,  produce  the  English 
character.  But  to  efiect  this  there 
must  be  some,  at  least,  of  the  highest 
^rade  of  British  society;  and  what 
mducement  to  emigration,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  be  offered  to  them  ?  Is 
it  to  be  supposed  that  thoy  would 
give  up  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts, 
the  courtesies  and  delicate  refinement 
of  the  polished  circles  in  which  they 
move,  to  encounter  the  rugged  contest 


with  difficulties  which  mqst  lie  heSam 
them  in  their  new  scene  of  existeoos! 
Would  they  not  find  thema^yei 
wholly  unable  to  contend  wHh  tbem, 
and  sink  in  the  struggle  1  We  iJtaak 
not ;  we  have  a  better  ojMnioa  of  tkt 
patrician  races  of  Crreat  Britaim  tha 
to  believe  that  they  only  exist  for  tke 
enjoyment  of  luxury  ;  we  do  not  hold 
that  high  birth,  and  a  high  and  geD»> 
rous  oraer  of  educatioD  unfits,  but 
rather  qualifies  for  a  eont^C  wiA  di^ 
ficulties.  It  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  the  guards  were  unfit  for  battle, 
but  who  fought  more  bravely  whea 
the  experiment  was  tried  I 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  those 
who  possess  the  hi|fhe8t  rank,  and  the 
greatest  fortunes  in  England,  wcM 
encounter  a  long  yorage  and  oft 
themselves  off  firom  all  that  custoa 
had  made  most  dear,. even  though  It 
were  to  add  new  splendur  to  an  rnxm- 
trious  name  by  enpging  in  the  hera^ 
cal  work  of  planting  a  colony.  But 
there  is  an  old  proverb  whkh  wisely 
says,  "The  younger  son  the  better 

gentleman;"  intimatine,  ^at  while 
is  equal  birth  and  educatioii  give 
him  the  same  elevated  aentiments  as 
his  elder  brother,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  himself  tends  to  sharpen 
his  faculties  and  produce  a  sympraiy 
with  his  less  prosperous  neighbon. 
To  such  younger  sons  what  hagh  in- 
ducements are  oflRsred  by  such  an 
enterprise !  Fortunes,  which  in  Eng- 
land  would  be  wboQy  inad^uate  to 
support  a  gentleman  in  the  rank  m 
which  he  was  bom,  would  there  be 
sufficient  to  lay  the  foundatknt  of  a 
family ;  and  talents,  which  at  home 
would  have  no  room  for  develop- 
ment, might  there  be  employ«d  in  the 
noblest  occupations  of  wfiioh  ^  hu- 
man mind  is  capable. 

But  it  is  not  onlyordiiefly  tote 
younger  branches  of  the  nobility  thtt 
we  would  look  for  a  supply  of  patii- 
cian  habits  and  feeling  m  the  near 
community.  The  gentle  blood  of 
England  is  not  confined  to  its  nobility, 
but  flows  as  purely  in  the  veins  of 
many  whose  ancestors  have  never 
been  elevated  into  the  hiehest  raiik» 
but  have  continued  firom  the  earliest 
periods  to  hand  down,  through  their 
successive  generations,  a  large  store 
of  the  most  honorable  and  noblest 
principles.  How  laree  a  number  of 
this  most  valuable  class,  both  male 
and  fen.^Ie,  are  actually  wasting  away 
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n  Eogland,  with  no  prospect  before 
bem  but  the  extinction  of  their  fami- 
ies,  and  the  utter  loss  to  posterity  of 
ill  those  qualities  which  they  have 
lerived  from  their  ancestors!  And 
low  is  this }  Because  they  are  under 
he  iron  despotism)  of  the  law  which 
brbids  to  marry.  '  For  to  associate  as 
in  equal  with  those  whose  equal  he 
9  born,  and  to  leave  his  posterity  in 
hesamo  rank  which  has.  descended 
»  him  from  his  ancestors,  is  more  es- 
ential  to  the  happiness  of  the  gentle* 
nan,  than  an  assurance  of  obtaining 
he  necessaries  of  life  is  essential  to 
he  happiness  of  the  laborer.  Hence, 
vhile  the  pauper  population  of  Great 
iritaiQ  is  increasing  with  a  reckless 
apidity,  to  which  the  most  terrific 
mpulses  are  given  by  the  irregular 
ibbs  and  flowingsof  manufacturing 
>ro8perity,  the  class  of  English  gen- 
lemen,  properly  so  called,  is  rapidly 
liminishine,  f(»r  he  cannot  cultivate 
hose  arts  by  which  the  greatest  for- 
unes  are  now  made,  and  success  in 
he  liberal  professions  is  only  granted 
o  a  few. 

Now  such  a  colony  as  that  which  is 
projected  in  New  Zealand,  appears  to 
IS  to  offer  precisely  that  opening 
nrhich  is  suited  to  such  a  character — 
imple  territory,  noble  employment, 
latural  combination  of  beneficence  to 
lis  fellow  creatures,  and  the  gradual 
building  up  of  his  own  fortunes.  Nor 
tirould  such  a  course  be  without  a  pre- 
cedent ;  Feme  gives  us  in  his  blazon 
of  gentry  a  coat  of  arms  which  inti- 
mates that  its  posse^r  had  gone  be- 
vond  the  seas,  and  iii  a  distant  country 
had  restored  his  family  to  Opulence  by 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  family  of  Skip- 
with,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
honorably  connected  of  the  British 
eentryt  went  over  to  Virginia,  and 
having  remained  there  for  three 
generations,  returned  to  take  its  place 
among  the  baronets  of  England.  But 
we  should  wish  in  the  present  instance- 
to  see  the  foundation  of  a  colony  from 
which  no  return  would  be  needed, — 
to  see  so  much  refinement,  so  much 
honorable  principle,  so  nnich  sound 
learning  and  unpretending  merit,  such 
provisions  for  the  best  kind  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  cultivation  of  every 
quality  and  every  art  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  and  well- 
beinffof  human  creatures,  and  such 
an  i&nti^  of  fedu^  and  of  interest 


between  New  Zealand  and  G^eat 
Britain,  that  there  would  never  be  any 
need  of  a  return  to  England  in  order 
to  find  sympathy  with  home  felt  and 
ancestral  recollections. 

Another  class  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  futui^  community  will  be 
that  of  learned  men.  Much  that  dis- 
gusts us  in  modern  colonies  and  new 
nations  arises  from  ignorance,  accom- 
panied b^  a  pretension  to  wisdom — 
and  nothing  will  have  so  powerful  an 
effect  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil  as 
a  large  infusion  of  the  learning  of  the 
schools.  Men  of  sciou'ce  would  also 
be  required  to  investigate  the  natural 
products  of  the  country,  and  draw  out 
all  its  resources  for  the  benefit  of  its  in- 
habitants; and  to  such  men  induce- 
ments  should  be  offered  proportionable 
to  the  value  of  their  services. 

Having  thus  formed  a  nucleus  of 
high  qufllities  and  endowments,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  numbers  to  em- 
bark in  this  great  enterprise,  and  a  wide 
field  is  open  for  all ;  and  the  noore 
numerous  the  colony,  the  wider  the 
field  will  be,  and  greater  the  pros- 
perity of  all  its  members. 

It  need  hardlv  be  stated  that  this 
ereat  and  novel  project  most  utterly 
mil,  unless  it  have  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration and  assistance  of  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  creation.  The  miseries  and 
utter  failures  of  most  colonies  have 
been  produced  by  a  gross  dispropor- 
tion between  the  sexes ;  and  it  is  wisely 
intended  in  the  present  instance  to  re- 
quire that  every  male  emigrant  among 
the  laboring  portion  of  the  colonj 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  wife.  It  is 
equally  desirable  that  there  should  be 
an  exact  nroportion  between  the  two 
sexes  in  tne  upper  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. But  when  was  there  an  en- 
terprise requirin^energy,self.devotion, 
and  generous  enthusiasm,  which  did  not 
meet  with  the  active  and  kindline  sym- 
pathies of  British  females  1  Who  are 
the  foremost  in  all  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  who  are  the  most  active  in 
volunteering  their  instructions  to  the 
ignorant ;  who  are  the  most  ready  to 
undergo  with  cheerfulness  whatever 
pains  and  difficulties  they  may  have  to 
oncounter,  when  their  feelings  have 
assured  them  that  the  object  to  be 
eained  is  worth  suffering  for  ?  We 
have  little  to  fear,  therefore,  that  this 
enterprise  will  foil  through  lack  of 
the  assiMance  of  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land. 
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There  it  a  slyle  for  every  thing. 
The  authoi^hip  of  the  newspaper  ex- 
hibitfl  specimens  of  them  ail.  The 
"  leadinfc  article  "  is  solemn  and  sar- 
castic— It  attemately  elevates  the  no- 
thingness of  a  Radical  (^uack  to  the 
skies,  and  plunges  a  Cabmet  Minister 
in  the  mire — ^purifies  the  stains  of  Mr. 
Roebuck's  oratory,  and  pumps  upon 
little  Lord  John,  metaphors  and  all, 
with  the  blackest  distillation  of  Fleet- 
ditch.  The  foreign  department  of  the 
paper  is  subtle  and  sagacious.  The 
language  of  ignorance  never  seemed 
so  knowing,  or  the  faculty  of  lying 
looked  so  like  truth.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  himself  must  glance  with  envy  at 
its  deliberate  fictions  of  Spanish  war- 
fare, and  feel  with  mortified  vanity 
that  the  day  of  his  Dutch  protocolt 
has  been  outdone.  The  •*  accident" 
columns  are  the  arena  of  merciless  in. 
vention .  Here  scenes  of  the  most  start- 
ling havoc  are  created  with  the  most 
reckless  contempt  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Women  are  hourly  crushed  by  cabs, 
babes  devoured  by  their  own  parents, 
interesting  housemaids,  rosy-cheeked 
cooks,  and  waiting-women  artificial 
as  their  own  flowers,  are  brought, 
like  St  Ursula's  10,000  virgms,  by 
-whole  battalions  and  squadrons  to  l>e 
summarily  sacrificed  ;  some  precipita- 
ted into  the  waters  of  the  Serpentine, 
some  perishing  of  oxalic  acid  purloin- 
ed from  their  lover's  the  groom's,  ab- 
stersive for  boot  tops ;  some  slumber- 
ing to  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  and  some 
inditing  love  stanzas  on  the  banks  of 
the  Regent's  Canal  before  they  commit 
their  burning  bosoms  to  the  muddiest 
of  all  pools,  and  leave  coroners  to  per- 
plexity, and  enamored  dustmen  to 
despair.  Happily  the  chief  portion  of 
those  catastrophes  never  have  existed 
but  in  the  fancy  of  the  ingenious  des- 
cribers ;  and  unless,  like  Macb^h,  we 
can  be  startled  by  dreams,  and  eat  our 
bread  in  fear  at  the  sight  of  shadows, 
we  may  live  in  peace  in  the  midst  of 
this  daily  slaughter  of  sex  and  age. 
The  language,  too,  of  those  descrip- 
tions is  exclusive.  The  most  recon- 
dite philosophy  never  concealed  itself 
m  more  mystical  terms.  A  profes- 
aioQal  descnber  would  tcom  tovpesk 


of  a  house  as  burned  by  lightoine,  ihe 
perpetrator  is  the  ••  electric  fluid.**  if 
a  hovel  is  set  on  fire  by  the  ashes  of  a 
drunkard's  pipe,  the  phrase  estabiisk- 
ed  for  the  purpose  is  **  the  deroariDi 
element."  The  drowning  of  a  litter  of 
blind  puppies  is  stated  to  be  the  "  sus- 
pension  of  the  respiratory  process^* 
and  the  choking  of  an  alderman  at  a 
city  feast  is  expressed  as  an  **  impedi- 
ment to  deglutition." 

The  country  journals  Mikm  Ae 
metropolitan  example,  though  at  a  res- 
pectfbl  distance  ;  yet  they  sometines 
shine  in  metaphor.  This  is  a  clever  at- 
tempt in  its  way,  by  one  c^the  Br^btoo 
papers : — "  By  ten  o'clock,  however, 
the  rain  had  ceased,  the  fog  had  allo^ 
gether  vanished,  and  the  murkr  doods 
which  had  lowered  overhead  broke 
asunder,  and,  once  dispersed,  were 
soon  blown  out  of  sight,  as  it  were  to 
let  Apollo  himself  look  down  as  be 
rolled  by  in  his  chariot  q€  fire  upon 
what  the  Morning  Hsrald  l^as  called 
this  Elysium  on  Earth." 

Another  hit  is  doubly  happy,  as 
combining  the  picturesque  with  a  too^ 
of  national  character.  ••  After  vain 
endeavors,  b^  very  laborious  and  mi- 
nute description,  occupying  upwards 
of  half  a  fcolumn,  to  convey  to  the 
ireader  some  notion  of  the  scene  which 
the  town  of  Brighton  presented  upon 
the  occasion  of  her  Majesty's  oitry, 
the  disconsolate  writer  at  length  gives 
up  the  task  in  despair.  What  writer, 
says  he,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  living  picture?  JSkcm  mnirui^ 
numjjwould  find  it  difficult  to  express  the 
feelings  which  must  have  been  excited 
in  his  ardent  bosom  by  the  pros^peeti.'' 

The  young  Queen  seems  tomials 
the  imagination.  A  cri^  in  his  no- 
tice of  the  Italian  Opera,  after  laraenl- 
ing  that  her  Majesty  dkl  not  show  her^ 
self  during  the  perfonnance^  gives  vent 
in  the  fblfowing  OrieBtal  simile  to  his 
loyal  and  passionate  feelhig  : — ^  Da- 
ring the  whole  of  the  night  she  kept 
<|uite  retired  behind  the  red  curtan, 
like  a  fhiry  hidden  by  a  rose  leaH" 
But  the  Americans  riral  even  the 
metropolitan  press  in  description*  thiy 
paint  nature  as  the  American  savace 
pahitshioMslf;  all  is  red  ehatt^yd- 
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low  ochre,  and  code's  feathers.  One  of 
them  speaking  of  the  weather,  says, 
**  The  powerful  sun  is  shaded  through 
the  day  by  those  heavenly  parasols  the 
clouds ;  we  get  a  mouthnil  of  air  even 
at  mid-day,  and  a  dart  of  thunder  and 
rain  nearly  every  evening."  An  Ame- 
rican magazine  thus  describes  the 
autumn  : — **  Magnificent  is  the  autumn 
of  our  fatherland.  By  what  a  subtle 
alchymy  the  green  leaves  are  trans- 
muted into  |old,  as  if  smitten  by  the 
fiery  blaze  of  the  hot  sun.  A  magic 
covering  spreads  over  the  whole  forest, 
Emd  brightens  it  into  gorgeous  hues. — 
rke  tree  tops  seem  bathed  with  gold, 
bere  and  there  a  shade  of  green, 
bere  and  there  a  tinee  of  purple,  and 
I  stain  of  scarlet  so  deep  and  rich  that 
the  most  cunning  artince  of  man  is 
pale  beside  it.  A  thousand  delicate 
shades  melt  into  each  other,  they 
spread  over  the  forest  lik  a  tapestry* 
ivoven  into  a  thousand  hues.  Magni- 
Scent  autumn  t  he  comes  not  like  a 
pilgrim  clad  in  russet  weeds,  he  comes 
not  like  a  hermit  clad  in  grey,  but  he 
somes  like  a  warrior  with  a  stain  of 
!)lood  upon  his  brazen  mail ;  his  crim- 
lon  scarf  is  rent,  his  scarlet  banner 
Irips  with  gore,  his  step  is  like  a  flail 
ipon  the  thrashing-floor." 

The  American  autumn  is  no  doubt 
i  fine  thing,  but  the  decription  is 
nuch  finer.  The  artist  in  this  in- 
stance colors  with  what  the  painters 
:all  a  rich  brush.  He  has  evidently 
itudied  from  the  gingerbread  figures 
>f  heroes  and  statesmen.  Punch  and 
lis  spouse,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
3heba,  which  figure, in  such  irresis- 
jble  scarlet  and  gold  at  the  country 
hirs.  He  would  make  a  capital 
painter  for  a  puppet-show  ;  we  reeom- 
nend  him  to  the  manufacturers  of 
¥ig-blocks,  of  those  wig-blocks,  which 
anguish  so  pathetically  and  wear  such 
eternal  roses  in  the  hairdressers'  win- 
lows  at  New  York.  We  are  only 
lurprised  how  the  innkeepers  have 
>een  tasteless  enough  to  do  without 
lim,  when  such  a  Raphael  at  a  sign- 
>ost  was  ready  to  their  hand. 

The  American  popers  are  undoubt- 
Mlly  a  powerfiil  instrument,  and  in 
iescription  are  irresistable.  So  long 
IS  they  have  to  deal  with  senates  and 
itatesmen,  commerce  and  colonies, 
>ank&  and  budgets,  they  are  as  expert 
IS  they  are  in  robing  nature  with  m- 
Tients  not  her  own,  and  coloring  ner 
(heeks  with  vennilioD  and  indigo.— 


But  there  seems  to  be  onentttterial 
which  seems  to  set  thia  powerful  in- 
strument completely  at  defiance,  and 
that  is,  the  purse  of  their  subscribers. 
Jonathan  will  give  his  opinion  or  his 
oath,  his  vote  or  his  advice,  any  thins 
but  his  money.  One  of  them,  whiim 
groans  for  all  the  rest,  utters  the  de^>- 
est  lamentations  against  this  stubborn 
power  of  retention.  To  subscribe, 
IS  evidently  one  thing  with  Jonathan, 
and  to  pay,  another.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  get  him  to  take  in  a  paper, 
except  it  be  the  ease  with  which  he  is 
inclined  to  take  in  the  editor  at  the 
same  time.  *'  Stop  my  paper,*'  is  the 
sentence  of  death,  with  which  the 
Yankee  customer  retaliates  on  the 
dealer  in  politics,  principles,  and  the 

E rices  of  cofiee  and  cotton.  "  We 
ave  a  class  of  subscribers,"  says  one 
of  those  papers,  **  who  profess  to  like 
the  contents  of  our  paper,  till  by-and- 
by  an  opinion  meets  their  view  with 
which  they  do  not  agree.  What  then 
do  they  in  their  sagacity  ?  Do  they 
examine  the  subject  again  or  direct  a 
communication  tolthe  editor,  begffing 
to  dissent  f^om  bis  opinion?  No! 
they  get  into  a  passion,  and  before  the 
foam  has  had  time  to  cool  on  their 
lips,  write  a  letter,  commencing  with, 
•stop  my  paper !'  If  we  say  the  rents 
are  exorbitantly  high,  and  that  land, 
lords  should  w  too  generous  to  take 
advantage  of  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, round  comes  a  broad  hat,  and 
gold-headed  cane,  with,  *  sir,  stc^  my 
paper !'  Does  an  actor  receive  a  bit  of 
advice  ?  the  green-room  is  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  untu  relieved  by  the  words, 
•stop  my  paper!'  If  we  praise  an 
actor,  some  angry  rival  steals  gloom- 
ily in  with,  'sir,  if  you  please,  stop 
my  paper !'  We  dare  not  express  a 
hope  to  navigate  the  sea  with  steam- 
boats, but  our  paper  is  stopped  by  a 
ship  captain ;  a  doctor  nearly  stopped 
us  the  pother  day,  because  a  corres- 
pondent had  praised  an  enemy  of  his 
college ;  and  we  expect  a  Jierifacieu 
in.  our  office  presently,  on  account  of 
somethmg  which  we  understand  some- 
body has  said  against  some  lawsu^ 
in  we  do  not  remember  what  courtr^ 
But  all  those  affoirs  were  outdone 
yesterday  by  the  following :  We  were 
sitting  in  our  elbow-chair,  ruminating 
on  the  decided  advantajge  of  virtue 
over  vice,  when  a  witheied  little 
Frenchman,  with  a  cow-hide  as  Ions 
•■  himself ,  and  twio»as  iKavy,  rushed 
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into  our  pretenoe.  *Sare!'  and  he 
stopped  to  take  breath.  *  Well,  sir  !' 
*  Monsieur !'  he  stopped  again  to  take 
breath.  *Diable,  monsieur  T  and  he 
flourished  his  instrument  about  his 
head.  *  Really,  my  friend,  said  we 
smiling,  for  he  was  not  an  object  to  be 
frightened  about,  *when  you  have 
perfbctly  finished  amusine  yourself 
with  that  weapon,  we  should  like  to 
be  master  of  our  own  leisure.'  'No, 
sare,  I  have  come  to  horsewhip  you 
with  this  cow-hide!'  We  took  a 
pistol  from  a  drawer,  cocked  it,  and 
aimed  it  at  his  head.  *  Pardon,  sare,' 
said  the  Frenchman ;  *  I  will  first  give 
you  an  explanation.  Monsieur,  if  you 
have  writ  dis  article  V  We  looked  it 
over,  and  acknowledged  ourselves  the 
author.  It  was  a  few  lines  referring 
to  the  ^reat  improvement  in  railroads, 
aind  intimating  that  this  mode  of  tra- 
velling would  one  day  supersede  every 
other.  'You  have  writ  dat  in  your 
papier  V  •  Yes  sir.'  •  WplU  den, 
sare,  stop  your  confounded  papier !  I 
have  live  quarawte  ntvf  ans ;  I  have 
devote  all  my  life  to  ride  de  balloon  ! 
I  shall  look  to  find  every  man  wid  his 
litUe  balloon — to  ride  horseback  in  de 
air— to  go  round  de  vorld  in  one  sum* 
mair— and  make  me  rich  like  Mon- 
sieur Astair  wid  de  big  hotel.  Well, 
monsieur,  now  you  put  piece  in  you 
rascaille  papier,  to  say  aat  de  little 
railroad  supersede,  dat  is  what  vou 
say,  supersede  every  ting  else.  Mon- 
sieur, begar,  I  have  de  honor  to  in- 
form you  dat  de  railroad  never  super- 
sede de  balloon;  and  so,  monsieur, 
ventre  bleu — stop  you  confounded  pa- 
pier !* "  All  this  is  a  problem  of  which 
we  can  furnish  the  solution.  The 
American  loves  his  cents,  but  he  also 
loves  doing  things  in  a  high  style.  No 
man  saves  a  dollar  with  more  dignity, 
and  he  saves  both  his  dignity  and  his 
dollar  when  he  covers  nis  economy 
by  his  indignation,  and  thinkinc  only 
or  his  pocket,  lets  fly  his  pasmon  in 
••  stop  my  paper." 

It  has  often  struck  us  as  the  loss  of 
a  fine  opportunity,  that  a  general 
election  should  be  sufiered  to  pass 
away  unrecorded  by  any  thing  more 
permanent  than  the  poll-book.  The 
earth  beside  ofiers  nothing  so  odd,  so 
extravagant,  and  so  absurd  as  an  Eng- 
lish election.  John  Bull  is  then 
brought  out  in  all  his  uneasy  glory. — 
The  bear  is  forced  to  walk  on  his 


hind-legs,  and  not  merelj  to  walk,  bat 
to  dance.  The  highest  orders  wtk 
the  lowest. are  thrown  together  as 
miscellaneously  as  clowns  and  their 
mistresses  at  a  country  fair.  The 
dandy  is  forced  to  hazajrd  his  penoo 
in  contact  with  the  roufirh  subjects  ef 
the  shop  and  the  plough ;  the  man  of 
flEishion  suddenly  conmnts  his  owa 
shoemaker  ;  the  lofty  aristocrat  is 
fluoe  into  the  same  eddy  with  the 
rabid  Radical ;  every  humor  of  the 
public  mind  is  let  loose,  every  color  cf 
the  multitude  ia^  brought  to  the  sur- 
face, and  knavery,  honesty,  wit,  plain- 
speaking,  cunmng  and  sim|Mici!y, 
height  and  depth,  form  the  nuscella- 
neous  compound  of  national  chancier 
and  combustion. 

We  shall  give  a  few  Ana  of  the  last 
election.  One  of  the  candidates  for 
Canterbury,  soliciting  the  vote  of  aa 
inhabitant,  found  to  his  great  surprise 
that  he  had  roused  a  fierce  DemocraL 
The  Tory  suitor  in  vain  argued.  The 
Democrat  only  grew  the  more  fero- 
cious ;  at  last  hesaid,  ^  you  may  pve  up 
asking  me,  I  would  sooner  give  017 
vote  to  the  devil."  This  ml^t  have 
thrown  an  ordinary  man  off  his  guard, 
but  the  Tory  happily  parried  the 
thrust,  and  returned  it  home.  ■*  Well, 
sir,"  said  he  **  in  case  yourfriemi  does 
not  stand,  I  suppose  you  will  have  00 
further  objection." 

At  the  late  election  for  Marylebem^ 
one  of  the  candidates  declared  that  be 
was  for  nothing  but  tried  Refimnefa, 
and  that  he  was  a  tried  Reformer  him- 
self. **Yes,"  said  a  voice  firom  the 
crowd,  ^  and  if  the  junr  that  tried  voa 
had  not  been  a  pack  of  sooundrds  Uke 
yourself,  you'd  have  been  settling 
kangaroos  at  Sydney,  instead  of  taik« 
ing  treason  here." 

Another  of  the  candidates^  who  was 
said  to  be  chary  of  his  gin  among  the 
**  free  and  enlightened"  electors,  was 
charged  on  the  hustings  with  tlw 
Q^nce  to  the  majesty  of  Uie  people. — 
**  Don't  you  know,"  says  one  ot  thell^ 
**  that  he  is  the  keeper  of  a  mad-house, 
and  curesevery  body  of  insanity?"  "Sa 
he  may,"  says  the  man,  **  there  is  the 
less  reason  for  his  inaoculating  t»  widi 
the  hydrophobia."  This  electna 
teemed  with  hits  good  and  bad.  A 
considerable  length  of  dialogue  had 
passed  between  the  candidate  and  te 
crowd ;  they  demanded  pledges  of 
him,  and  he  giving  them  as  mat  as 
they  were  demancbd.    At  leqgtli  ke 
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Mid,  **GeDtiemeD,  what  iBore  do  70a 
agk  ?  I  am  one  amongst  many. 
Sampson  himself  was  overpowered  by 
the  Philistidesat  last."  *"  Not  while  he 
had  such  a  jaw-k>one  as  yours,"  was 
the  cry  of  one  of  the  crowd. 

A  candidate  broke  down  in  his 
speech  ;  one  of  the  mob  cried,  *•  he 
has  lost  his  memory."  *«  No,"  says 
another,  •'the  proper  time  for  that  is 
only  after  the  election's  over.  It  helps 
him  to  forget  his  promises." 

At  a  Cornish  election,  an  elector,  a 
-country  fellow,  answered  the  candi- 
date, *•  I  am  pledged."  •*  What,  is  it 
for  both  votes r  "No,  I  have  fl;ot 
one  left,"  was  the  answer.  *•  That 
of  course,  you'll  give  me,"  says  the 
candidate.  **  Why,"  says  th6  man, 
••  I  can't  sell  you  my  vote,  but  I  sup- 
pose  there  Is  no  law  against  selling  you 
mv  good- will."  ••Well,  then,  and 
what  do  you  ask  for  your  good-will  1" 
"No  more  than  the  other  candidate 
gave."  «•  Well,  and  what  was  that  1" 
••  Why,  he  said  that  if  I'd  come  and 
bring  the  other  two  men  that  I  knew 
along  with  me  in  my  cart,  it  would 
be  the  best  load  for  me  that  I  had 
drawn^  this  many  a  day." 

Plain  speakine  is  one  of  the  facul- 
ties generally  exhibited  in  great  force 
at  an  election.  The  style  is  like  the 
pyramid,  the  farther  it  goes  down  the 
broader  it  is.  Atoneot  the  northern 
eleotions  an  old  farmer  replied  to  the 
canvaaser,  «•  I  voted,  oe  Vou  know, 
last  time  for  Lambtondnd  Williamson ; 
but  now,  you  know,  that  little  Lord 
Durham  has  jprown  a  great  man,  and 
thinks  of  notning  but  putting  his  two 
little  legs,  one  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  the  county, 
and  carrying  his  two  little  members, 
like  two  turkeys,  to  market  along  with 
him.  Now,  that's  what  I  call  an  un- 
feir  coalition,  and  is,  moreover,  more 
than  the  liule  Lord  shall  do,  and 
therefore,  I  say,  snub  the  varmint. 
So  go  your  ways,  I  shall  rive  you  a 
plumper,  and  mind  what  I  say,  snub 
the  varmint." 

A  man  who  catches  a  Tartar  is  pro- 
verbiall  V  unlucky,and  in  these  ticklish 
times, when  the  comptroller  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's household  sits  on  election  com- 
mittees, and  the  free  and  independent 
sellers  of  turnip-tops  understand  that 
•the  list  of  the  royal  tradesmen  is  not 
yet  filled  up,  such  catchings  may  be 
common  enough ;  the  Tory  greengrocer 
of  yesterday  may  be  converted  into  the 


Radical  patriot  of  to-morrow,  and  gmi- 
tlemen  may  be  startled  by  the  ^iddeB 
proeelytismoftheir  own  shoe-black.  In 
those  cases  the  great  point  is  to  secure  a 
decent  retreat.  We  think  the  followmg 
capital.  A  canvateer  for  Sir  George 
Murray  at  the  late  Westminster  elec- 
tion, entered  the  shop  of  a  tripe  and 
sausage-seller  to  ask  his  vote.  The 
sausage-seller,  serving  the  aristocratic 
menials  of  Great  George  Street^  and 
imbibing  the  pence  and  principles  of 
their  masters  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
had  always  been  a  railer  against  Radi- 
calism. On  this  occasion,  however, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for 
the  civil  list.  The  canvasser,  unac- 
quainted with  the  change,  which,  in- 
iteed,  was  not  ibur-and-twentv  hours 
old,  plunged  into  his  shop,  and  began 
with  the  usual  form,  ••  My  dear  sir,  as 
you  and  I  are  of  the  same  political 
opinions,  I  have  the  honor  to  request 

you  will" The  sausage-seller's 

countenance  flamed  with  indignant  pa- 
triotism, and  he  burst  out  with  an 
angry  protest  against  the  malefhctions 
of  the  T<^ies.  The  canvasser  coolly 
said,  ••  Sir,  your  principles  are  nothing 
to  me ;  but  I  respect  your  sausages. 
You  think  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for 
your  vote.  Think  so  if  you  please, 
out  I  wmm  you  that  there  are 
six  sausage-malrers  00  the  civil  listal* 
ready."  The  patriot's  countenance  fi^ 
he  discovered  the  Ihct  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  changed  his  p(^ 
tics  once  more. 

The  doctrine  of  {dumpers  is  a  diffi- 
cult aflhir  for  some  of  the  electors,and 
the  notion  seems  to  be  now  and  then 
adopted,  that  it  means  the  power  of 
voting  for  evory  bod^.  During  the 
canvass  fbr  South  Lincolnshire^  the 
candidate  applied  to  a  voter  whom  he 
probably  doubted  to  be  in  his  interest 
He  was  surprised  by  the  mania  pro- 
mising him  a  plumper.  ••  You  are 
remarkably  kind,"  said  the  admiring 
canvasser ;  *•  I  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  getting  one  ctf  your  votes." 
••  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  ••  you  shall  have 
a  plumper,  and  I  shall  give  Mr.  Hei- 
thate  a  plumper  if  he  wants  it,  and  Sir 
John  TroUope  a  plumper  too." 

Tennyson,  the  M.  P.  for  Lam- 
beth,  is  said  to  have  some  chance  of 
getting  a  peerage  among  the  motley 
batch  of  the  Melbourne  oven,  it  is 
ftirther  supposed  that  this  movement 
is  to  make  way  for  Joe  Hume,  who  is 
already  pretty  well  tired  of  the  kicks 
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that  he  gets  uoder  the  Big  BcMXKigh- 
moDg^'s  table.  The  burlesques  on 
this  unhappy  job  are  fertile,  and  if 
Joe  would  but  pay  sixpence  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  arts,  he  might  have  his 
own  portrait  in  half-a-doeen  of  the 
most  preposterous  positions  imagi- 
nable. But  the  collector  of  the  com- 
pound interest  of  the  Greek  loan  is 
not  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  such  pro- 
digality. 

**  So  Tennyson  is  to  make  room  for 
the  Irish  refugee  1"  says  some  one  the 
other  day.  "That  reminds  me," 
replies  J.  G.,  "of  Quin's  remark,  that 
till  he  had  been  across  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel,^he  could  never  think  what  the 


English  beggars  did  with  their  old 
clothes.  Helttd  there  found  that  they 
gave  them  to  the  Irish  beggars" 

The  Irish  elections  are  expected  to 
exhibit  the  most  showy  examples  of 
diversified  scoundr^ism  ever  displayed 
since  the  first  invention  of  swindling. 
No  less  than  twenty-four  petitions  are 
stated  to  be  on  their  way  to  Londoo, 
teeming  with  tales  of  intimidatiflo* 
ferocity,  and  perjury,  enough  to  asto- 
nish any  body  but  a  reader  of  \ht 
Confesaonal  of  Peter  Dens  himself. 
One  of  the  native  minstrels  has  struqg 
his  harp  to  the  subject  with  the  ne- 
vousness  of  the  national  style. 


TWSNTT-fOUR  PBTITIOIIS,  ALL  IN  ▲  BOW. 

"  There  was  koocking  down,  piking  down,  subbing,  and  shooting. 

There  was  marchiog  of  the  boys  by  dav,  and  by  night  there  was  recruiting. 

There  was  burning  parsons'  hoosi^,  and  ripping  up  their  wives, 

For  so  oar  holy  Mother  Church  in  ever^  nation  thrives* 

There  was  firing  beanstalks,  beating  bailifl^,  robbing,  and  ham-striagiog. 

There  were  beacons  on  the  hills,  with  the  chapei-beUs  all  ringing. 

There  was  swearing  Papist  freeholders^  without  an  ioch  of  land, 

There  were  oaths  for  every  month*,  and  pikes  for  every  hand. 

There  was  Father  Mnngo  horsewhipping  his  voters  to  the  polls, 

And  Father  Martin,  wiui  his  pail,  to  whitjewash  ail  their  sonla. 

All  by  the  Pope's  direction. 

To  give  as  a  tree  election,"  ' 


But  by  far  the  cleverest  thing  said  or 
sung  was  the  argument  for  the  pressing 
necessity  of  the  ballot  *«  The  ballot,*^ 
■aid  the  Irish  orator,  **  must  be  demand- 
ad,  and  must  be  given.  A  free  people 
cannot  do  without  it  Why,  boys,  if 
Tou  had  it  you  might  shout  for  Westand 
namilton  in  the  street  and  then  go 
and  give  your  votes  for  O'CkMmell  and 
Hutton  on  the  hustings."  This  we 
oonceive  to  be  unanswerable.  If  it 
may  appear  rather  a  too  candid  deve- 
lopment of  the  principle,  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  is  the  true  one ; 
and  that  in  this  happy  union  of  con- 
adence  and  corruption  consists  the 
patriotic  zeal  for  the  ballot 

Some  very  curious  experiments 
have  been  lately  made  on  a  new 
species  of  sand  brought  from  Aus- 
tralia for  the  manu&cture  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  fiint-g^ass.  Of  all  the  results 
of  manufacture,  glass  is  at  once  the 
most  extraordinary,  the  most  beauti- 
fhl,  and  the  nnost  difficult  to  urge  be- 
Tond  a  certain  point.  There  is  none 
In  which  science  of  the  highest  kind 
is  so  strongly  interested,  and  there- 
fore none  which  ought  to  be  moce 
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patronised  by  the  Goverament  of  the 
greatest  scientific  and  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  people  in  the  wodd. 
The  present  Government  however, 
think  It  more  eiq)edient  to  take  a 
penny  off  a  Radicid  newspaper,  and 
thus  propagate  fi^y  throuj^h  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  community,  than 
take  off  the  duty  on  glass,  and  thus 
encourage  at  once  the  noblest  acieocs^ 
and  the  most  curious  manuftdore. 
England  was  once  famous  fer  the 
^lass  of  her  telescopes,  but  she  now 
imports  the  object-glasses  of  her  finer 
teleecq>es,  and  the  Frauen  Hofera,  are 
still  unrivalled.  Some  attempts  have 
been  lately  made  by  the  prafesaors  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  Though  ihej 
made  a  report  and  announced  the 
po^ibility  of  our  competing  with  the 
butch  and  German  glass,  we  have 
not  heard  that  the  opti^ans  had  beea 
much  the  better  for  it  That  the 
English  artificer  could  make  gUnnni 
fully  equal  to  those  of  the  Swein 
furnace,  we  shall  never  deny.  Jms 
skill  is  equal  to  any  thing  ;  but  miS 
the  tax  is  removed,  his  means  and  hfes 
reward  must  be  alike  narrowed.  Why 
does  not  the  Government  ofler  a  ts^ 
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ward  for  the  best  telescope,  as  it  has 
done  for  the  best  chronometer  1    It  is 
absurd   to  say  that  telescopes  have 
reached  their  perfection;  at  the  pre- 
sent day  they  are  scarcely  superior  to 
those  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
is  nearly  vain  to  expect  any  sudden 
advance  from  the  general  operations 
of  the  trade.    The  optician  prepares 
his  telescopes,  not  for  excellence,  but 
for  sale,  gives  to  a  certain  class  of 
them  the  degree  of  labdr  necessary 
to  produce  a  telescope  of  a  certain 
standard,  and   gives  no   more.    He 
cannot  afford  to   apply  the  labor  of 
years  to  the  production  of  a  superla- 
tive instrument.    He  must  live  by  his 
trade^  and  sufficient  to  him  is  the  me- 
Aiocniy  of  workmanship  and  labor 
which  is  sufficient  for  his  trade.    We 
ask,  why  do  not  our  great  scientific 
bodies  take  up  the  question  in  default 
of  a  beggarly  Government,  and  offer 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a  telescope  that 
will  carry  the  view  within  a  certain 
distance  of  any  of  the  planets.    Our 
most  powerful  telescopes  now  show  us 
little  more  of  the  moon  than  a  mass 
re8eml>ling  the  section  of  a  twopenny 
loaf;  and  as  to  the  primary  planets, 
we  can  get  little  more  than  the  view 
of  a  sheet  of  cracked  ice.    It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  that  the  telescope  has  yet 
arrived  at  its  perfection,  or  that  we 
may  not  expect  in  luckier  times  to 
have  at  least  as  clear  a  view  of  the 
surfaces  of  Mars,  Venus,  and  Jupiter, 
and  of  the  moon  itself,  as  we  have  of 
Switzerland   from   this    Righi.    The 
telescope   is  the  only  instrument  by 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  a  hope  of 
obtaining  a  further  knowledge  of  those 
great  and  splendid  bodies,  and  to  its 
completeness  our  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected.   It  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
great  inventions  have  t)een  by  what  is 
called  accident;  that  they  were  not 
the  discoveries  of  leading  professors 
in  any  of  their  several  arts,  but  came 
in  the  way  of  obscure  iriCn,  who,  po|S- 
sessing  some  knowledge  of  the  art  in, 
question,  had  tact  and  talent  enough 
to  notice  the  phenomenon,  and  at  least 
put  it  in  the  way  of  being  turned  to 
account  by  others.    Thus,  we  should 
have  a  much   better   chance  of  ap- 
proaching to  perfection  in  any  piece 
of  mechanism,    if  a    hundred  mere 
workmen  were  to  turn  their  wits  up- 
on it,   than  from  the  lucubrations  of 
any  solemn  profbssor,  however  learned 
on  the  mibject    Thus,  if  a  reward 


were  offbred  capable  of  stimulating 
everv  optical  instrument  maker  in 
London,  workmen  and  master,  to 
give  an  hour  a  day  for  the  next  six 
months  to  the  invention  of  some  new 
power  in  the  telescope,  we  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  result  would  transpire 
in  some  very  importemt  invention. 
But  this  will  not  be  done  by  the  sci- 
entific bodies  of  London,  because  their 
time  is  better  employed  in  balloting 
for  members,  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  books,  gossiping,  and  taking 
tea.  As  for  the  annual  scientific 
meetings,  those  illustrious  itinerants, 
dividing  their  time  between  oratory 
and  cockle-shells,  the  history  of  fish- 
bones and  the  discoveries  of  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  they  can  afford  no  lei- 
sure for  any  thing  but  panegyrizing 
each  other,  filling  the  newspapers  to 
a  plethora  of  absurdity,  and  puzzling 
all  mankind.  Thus  the  matter  rests 
in  despair,  and  we  may  adjourn  the  ^ 
discoveries  to  another  age. 

As  to  the  sand  in  question,  six  years 
ago  it  wasobserved,that  in  many  places 
between  Sydney  and  Botany  Bay  the 
surfoce  of  the.  ground  was  covered  by 
a  remarkably  pure  and  white  silicious 
sand,  derived  from  the  decomposition 
of  one  of  the  beds  of  sand  belonging 
to  the  coal  formation.  Mr.  King  of 
Sjrdnev,  the  discoverer,  being  of  opi- 
nion that  this  sand  would  be  found 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  business 
of  glass-makers,  forwarded  eleven 
bags  of  the  same  to  his  agents  in  Lon- 
don. Some  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs.  Pellatt  and  Co.,  of  the  Falcon 
Glass-house  for  trial.  From  their 
report  the  following  is  an  extract  :-r- 
^we  find  the  sand  from  Sydney  to 
be  decidedly  superior  to  any  we  nave 
prevk>usly  employed.  The  most  es- 
teemed property  of  this  sand  and  that 
which  makes  it  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance to  glass-makers,  is  derived  from 
the  absence  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  every 
other  combination  that  would  affect 
the  color  of  glass.  It  is  also  free 
from  insoluble  matter.  Glass  made 
from  this  sand  is  more  brilliant  and 
watery  than  any  other.  We  consider 
it  fortunate,  as  the  sand  with  which 
most  fflass-makers  were  supplied,  i3 
now  of  very  bad  quality,  and  has  been 
given  up  by  many."  On  application 
to  Mr.  Pellatt,  the  following  further 
particulars  were  obtained :  He  sa]rs 
that  the  recent  arrival  of  a  few  hun- 
dredweight of  this  superior  silex  luui 
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tnabled  him  to  make  a  aeoood  experi- 
ment, which  turned  out  fully  as  well 
as  the  first  He  is  <^opiaioa  that  the 
Bydney  sand  exceeds  ail  others  here- 
tofore  in  use  fo^  whiteness,  brilliancy, 
and  fusibility ;  and  he  has  little  doubt, 
^ouid  tiie  freight  be  moderate,  that 
tUs  comparatively  pure  material  will 
be  imported  in  large  quantities  for 
glass-nudcers'  use  in  this  country.  He 
had  mixed  it  with  the  usual  propor- 
tions of  carbonate  of  potash  and  nitre 
of  potash,  with  a  rather  less  propor- 
tion of  maganese  than  other  sands 
require.  He  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to 
report  on  the  Sydney  sand  as  regards 
flint-glass-ware  for  optic  i^te.  A 
few  tons  of  the  same  kind  were  lately 
imported  into  Liverpool,  and  were 
oacerly  purchased,  so  that  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  qualities  of 
^e  finer  kinds  of  glass  may  soon  be 
expected.. 

In  the  interval  of  the  ballooning 
aeasons,  invention  has  by  no  means 
been  content  to  sleep.  And  a  sort  of 
intermediate  visitation  between  the 
btHoon  and  the  railroad  has  been  at- 
tempted in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. A  professor  of  kite-flying,  if 
he  has  raised  nothing  else,  has  raised 
at  least  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds  on  our  high- 
ways,  and  some  of  our  principal 
thoroughferes,  by  running  races  with 
the  mail  on  a  car  drawn  by  a  gigantic 
kite  f  but  as  a  high  wind  is  necessary 
for  this  performance,  we  can  expect 
no  regular  triumph  of  this  order,  but 
In  February  and  March.  Thus  ten 
months  of  the  year  are  lost  to  the 
kite-flyer's  ambition,  unless  he  should 
establish  a  commerce  with  the  Lap- 
land witches,  and  buy  tempests  in  a 
bag  like  condensed  gas,  at  so  much  a 
pound.  Another  attempt  of  a  more 
numble  order  lately  electrified  all  the 
idlers  of  the  Strand,  which  must  be 
allowed  to  be  electricity  on  a  lar^ 
scale.  A  professor  of  locomotion  laid 
a  wager  that  he  would  roll  himself  on 
a  barrel  for  a  mile  of  decidedly  the 
most  crowded  street  in  Europe,  and 
reach  the  end  of  his  journey  within  a 
definite  time,  and  without  breaking 
his  neck.  He  succeeded,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  will  ofifer  to  astonish  the 
world  next  time  by  rolling  himself 
between  two  barrels. 

An  adventurer  of  another  sort 
lately  attempted  to  4|r  ftoo  Dover 


diflb.  His  fiyidig,  however,  was  a 
much  less  splendid  performance  than 
the  name  intimates.  A  species  of 
corslet  or  stays  was  secured  romd 
his  body,  to  which  was  fasteoed  asoe- 
oession  of  small  blocks,  the  blocks 
were  made  fast  on  a  rope,  and  the  rose 
was  festened  to  the  sununit  of  tfas 
Clif^  the  lower  end  being  made  se- 
cure on  the  sand.  At  the  signal  give^ 
the  flyer  darted  down  the  rope^  bat 
his  first  experiment  was  rather  un- 
lucky. The  rope  becoming  jaramei 
in  the  blocks,  when  he  had  got  atKMit 
a  dozen  yards  downwards,  ne  stuck 
fest,  and  there  of  course  hnoc^  to  the 
great  surprise  and  fright  of  the  lookets- 
on.  The  point  in  question  dow  was 
to  get  him  back,  for  forward  was  evi- 
dently impossible.  At  length,  how- 
ever, even  this  achievement  was  ef- 
fected; he  was  dra¥m  back,  and 
placed  on  terra  firma  on  the  wmwiiit 
of  the  clifll  On  a  subsequent  day  the 
experiment  was  repeated,  and  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cUff  without 
broken  bones.  We  do  not,  howevec, 
recommend  the  expe%-iment  to  be  re- 
peated by  the  public  in  general.  We 
admit  that  it  may  be  adopted  with 
effect  by  gouty  peers,  apoplectic  alder- 
men, dyspeptic  duchesses,  and  old 
East  Indians  turgid  with  bile.  It 
mi^ht  also  help  to  diversify  the  lan- 
guid hours  of  the  Seraphinas  and 
Angelinas  who  ramble  on  the  sea- 
shores in  such  immaculate  oiudlin; 
and  as  the  fakers  flock  to  the  coast, 
with  all  its  worldliness,  and  rove  even 
among  the  unhallowed  haunts  of  the 
male  wearers  of  coats  with  capes,  aad 
the  females  wearers  of  cherry-colored 
ribbons,  we  think  the  exercise  would 
be  of  considerable  use  in  taking  the 
stiffness  out  of  some  of  the  Tabithaa 
and  Priscillas. 

But  the  wonder  of  wonders  Is  lir. 
Stephenson's  new  steam-flyer.  This 
beats  all  of  the  genius  ^'Tug"  stnoi 
the  world  began.  It  has  been  lately 
displayed  in  the  midst  or  a  cooooorsB 
of  engineers.  W^ith  some  score  of 
wains  at  its  heels,  it  makes  nothing  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  not  a  foot  less,  nor 
a  minute  more.  Aiooe,  and  careering 
at  its  own  wild  will,  it  sweeps  on  at  tht 
rate  of  eighty.  If  we  can  do  this  ia 
the  infancy  of  the  railway,  will  not 
the  next  ten  years  despise  every  .ve- 
locv  short  of  the  speed  of  a  cannoo- 
ball  ?  ^  Major  rerum  nascitur  ordo.** 
Thai  ^  gentleman  should  go  hawtiiig 
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n  his  own  tet-kettle  was  once  re- 
arded  as  something  of  a  hyperbole, 
tut  we  may  live  to  see  him  shooting 
tirough  the  atmosphere  on  his  own 
x»tbpick  case. 

It  nnight  be  a  curious  speculation  to 
iquire  into  the  probable  eftects  of 
be  railroad  system  on  mankind.  Cer- 
ainiy  no  system  ever  became  so 
K>pular,  and  so  suddenly  and  so 
i^idely  popular.  France  has  begun 
0  flitig  out  those  gigantic  arms  of 
communication  over  her  noble  coun- 
ry .  Belgium  exults  in  the  commence- 
nent  of  a  web  of  railroads,  in  which  it 
»pects  to  catch  ail  the  stray  dollars 
md  centimes  of  the  Continent.  The 
ransit  from  Ostend  to  the  Rhine  will, 
n  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  be  an 
iffairof  a  couple  of  hours.  Germany  is 
(haking  off  her  sleep,  her  blacksmiths 
ire  lighting  their  Hercynian  forges, 
md  from  the  mountains  uf  the  Hartz 
;o  the  Tyro!,  huge  men,  with  antedi- 
uvian  visages  and  Cyclopean  arms, 
ire  hammering  at  iron  wedges,  rails, 
md  gear  for  "fire  horses."  Prussia 
s  laying  down  railroads  from  her 
^pital  to  Prance,  to  Poland,  and  to 
Austria.  The  puzzling  question  of 
ler  politicians  being,  whether  she 
hus  invites  invasion,  or  proposes  de- 
fence. But  politicians  are  blockheads 
)n  all  matters  of  common  sense ;  and 
>f  all  blockheads,  the  German  poli- 
tician is  the  most  profound,  head- 
strong, and  hopeless.  The  merchant, 
the  tniveller,  and  the  tinker  know 
better  things.  They  could  tell  them, 
that  the  roughest  of  royal  rough- 
riders,  was  never  able  to  whip  and 
spur  either  Frenchman,  Belgian, 
Prussian«  or  Austrian  into  bellige- 
rency, more  than  hdy  years  out  of 
every  hundred.  But,  thanks  to  the 
growing  common-sense  of  mankind, 
they  never  will  be  able  to  no  even 
this  again,  and  that  the  world  are  be- 
ginming  to  discover  that  fifty  years  of 
victory  aro  not  worth  one  year  of 
peace.  In  short,  the  world  is  evi- 
dently become  a  buying  and  selling 
world,  a  vast  spinning  and  weaving 
community,  a  vast  aggregate  of  hands 
and  heads,  busy  about  the  main 
chance,  and  much  more  inclined  to 
eat,  drink,  and  be  happy,  than  to  burn, 
each  other's  warehouses,  or  blow  out 
each  other's  brains.  Tnat  wai  will 
nevor  cease  out  of  the  world,  is  a 
theorem  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
oountless  majority  of  mankind  have  a 
▼ouzm  69 


strong  tendency  to  be  fools ;  but  we 
may  establish  another  theorem,  that 
the  more  difficult  it  is  to  make  war, 
the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  made.  The 
more  mechanical  dexterity,  personal 
ingenuity,  and  natural  expense  that  is 
required  to'  make  war,  the  more  will 
success  be  out  of  the  power  of  brute 
force,  and  the  more  in  the  power  of 
intellectual  superiority.  Let  war 
come  to  a  conflict  of  steam-engines^ 
and  all  the  barbarian  rabble  of  the 
world,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Arabs  and 
Indians,  Africans  and  Chinese,  must 
obviously  be  out  of  the  question  at 
once.  They  may  massacre  each 
other,  but  they  must  fly  from  the 
master  of  mechanics.  All  the  half, 
barbarians,  Russian,  Greek,  Pole, 
Swede,  and  Austrian,  must  make  the 
attempt  only  to  be  shattered^  and 
Field-Marshal  Stephenson,  with  his 
squadron  of  fire  horses,  galloping  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  miles  an  hour,  must 
consimie  their  battalia  with  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils.  Thus  England,  in- 
stead of  feeling  alarmed  at  the  sudden 
passion  of  foreigners  for  mechanism, 
should  rejoice  to  see  the  passion 
spreading,  should  encourage  them  to 
throw  all  their  powers  into  mechanical 
rivalry,'  and  exult  in  every  railroad 
that  shoots  its  serpent  line  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  Continent,  and 
hail  the  smoke  of  every  steam-engine 
that  trails  its  murky  line  along  its 
sky,  as  not  merely  an  emblem,  but  an 
instrument  of  their  own  superiority. 
Mechanism,  the  great  power  of  art, 
is  as  exhaustless  as  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  Nature,  for  it  is  only  the 
exhaustless  vigor  of  intellect  com- 
bining with  and  commanding  the 
secrets  of  Nature.  Ten  thousand 
years  might  roll  on,  and  every  year 
see  a  new  advance  of  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  in  invention,  and  England 
keeping  ahead  of  them  all,  anc,  like 
one  of  her  own  engines,  showing  her 
speed  by  the  sparks  that  lighten  the 
road  behind.  The  steam-engine,  in 
its  efle<;tive  state,  is  but  little  more 
than  half  a  century  old,  for  its  inven<- 
tion,  in  the  time  of  Charles  IL,  left  it 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  little 
more  than  a  toy.  In  half  a  century 
more,  its  present  perfection  may  be 
looked  npon  as  little  else  than  that  (rf* 
an  ingenious  plaything.  It  is  scarce- 
ly ten  years  since  the  steam-boat  first 
ventured  to  sea.  Thirty  years  ago^ 
the  late  Lord  Stanhope  wa»  laui^ed 
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at  by  all  London  for  his  attempt  to 
swim  the  steam*  boat  from  London 
Bridge  to  Greenwich.  It  now  dashes 
from  the  Tower  to  Gibraltar,  and 
from  Gibraltar  to  Constantinople ;  or 
shoots  down  the  Red  Sea,  fights  the 
monsoon  on  its  own  ground ;  sweeps 
to  Bombay,  Ceylon,  and  Bengal,  and 
astonishes  the  Mogul  and  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  the  same  morning, 
with  the  last  month's  newspaper  from 
London.  The  railway,  in  its  present 
power,  is  not  ten  years  old,  yet  is  al- 
ready spreading,  not  merely  over 
Europe,  but  over  the  vast  savannahs 
of  the  New  World.  What  will  all 
this  come  to  in  the  next  fifty  years? 
What  must  be  the  effects  of  this  gi- 
gantic  St  rider  over  the  ways  of  this 
world!  What  the  mighty  InQuence 
(^that  mutual  communication  which, 
even  in  its  feeblest  state,  has  been  in 
every  age  the  grand  instrument  of 
civilisation !  Throw  down  the  small- 
est barrier  between  two  nations,  and 
from  that  hour  both  become  more 
etvtlised.  Open  the  close  shut  coast  of 
China  or  Japan  to  mankind,  and  ftom 
that  hour  the  condition  of  the  people 
will  be  in  progress  of  improvement. 
The  barbarian  and  the  despot  hate  the 
stranger.  Yet,  for  the  fullest  civili- 
sation,  freedom,  and  enjoyment  of 
which  earth  is  capable,  the  one  thing 
needful  is  the  fullest  intercourse  d[ 
nation  with  nation,  and  of  man  with 
man.  The  European  passion  for  the 
Tftilroad  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
singular,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
cheering  characteristics  of  the  age. 
Like  ail  instruments  of  national  power, 
it  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  na- 
tional evil.  It  may  give  additional 
strength  to  the  tyrannical,  and  accu- 
mulate force  a^inst  the  weak,  pour 
resistless  invasion  against  the  unpre- 
pared, and  smite  the  helpless  with 
UDezampled  rapidity  of  ruin.  But  its 
ftKulties  are  made  for  peace,  its  ten- 
dency is  to  make  nations  feel  the 
value  of  peace ;  and  unless  some  other 
roagnifk^nt  invention  shall  come  to 
supersede  its  use,  and  obliterate  the 
memory  of  its  services,  we  cannot 
suffer  ourselves  todoubt  that  the  whole 
system  which  is  now,  in  the  course  of 
aidoption  with  such  ardor  throughout 
fiurope  will  yet  be  acknowledged  as 
having  given  the  mightiest  propulsion 
to  the  general  improvement  of  maD- 
kind. 

Art  imm  we  shall  tovo  aocenj^llB^ 


ed  those  objects,  it  is  well  to  make  ose 
of  the  means  we  have.  The  multi- 
tude of  arms  and  legs  broken  from 
the  overturning  of  stage-coaches  is 
fearful.  They  make  a  formidahks 
figure  in  that  chapter  of  accidenti 
which  the  public  are  permitted  to  see^ 
but  are  probably  roany  more  thaa 
ever  reach  the  public  eye.  To  ren- 
der a  stage-coach  incapable  of  ovcf- 
turning  would  be  a  discovery  of  more 
use  to  the  nation  than  the  phikao- 
pher's  stone.  A  coach  which  seems 
to  have  nearly  attained  this  point  has 
just  made  its  nrst  experiment.  It  start- 
ed a  few  days  since  from  Blackfriais 
to  Blackheath,  and  l>ack  again,  ier 
the  purpose  of  tryinj^  experiments  as 
to  its  security  in  passing  over  elevated 
ridges  in  the  road,  and  its  capacity 
in  Keeping  an  equilibrium  when  tlie 
wheels  on  one  side  of  the  carriage  are 
on  an  elevation  of  two  feet,  or  two  feel 
and  a-half  above  those  on  the  other 
side.  The  principle  on  which  the 
satety  of^the  coach  relies,  is  that  of 
the  whole  weight  beins  suspoided  on 
elliptic  springs,  placed  con^derably 
above  the  centre  of  gravilatioo.  The 
result  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  the 
body  of  the  coach  remains  always  p^- 
pendicular,  being  as  it  were,  suspend- 
ed from  the  springs,  as  in  the  cabin 
of  a  ship  a  hanrunock  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  so  that  whatever  is 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  the  bamnoock 
retains  its  perpendicular  poatitioa. 
The  invention,  which  is  very  ingeoi- 
ous,  effects  the  end  of  the  patentee 
by  two  upright  supporters  rising  from 
tne  beds  and  axles,  and  passing  op 
between  the  body  and  the  boots.  The 
tops  of  these  supporters  are  siif- 
mounted  by  elliptic  springs^  to  which 
is  affixed  one-half  of  the  shiftinjg 
centre  of  gravity,  the  other  half  is 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  coach. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  coach 
is  very  light  and  elegant ;  no  spri*^ 
whatever  are  visible  outside.  The 
axles  and  transoms  are  the  same  as 
in  other  coaches  ;  the  perch  it  dMS^ 
rent  in  its  construction  from  the  com- 
mon perch ;  it  is  straight  in  the 
middle,  but  is  in  fact  a  double  perch, 
as  k  is  composed  of  two  pieces,  and 
branches  out  at  each  end.  Whea 
inside,  by  turning  down  the  linin^r  at 
the  back  and  front,  the  elliptic  sprm^ 
become  visible,  and  the  msohanisni  of 
the  contrivance  is  at  onoe  explaiasd. 
The  ceaoh  pvocoeded  ft  the  vale  «f 
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welve  or  foarteen  miles  an  hour, 
brawn  by  four  horses.  During  its 
iourse  towards  Biackbeath,  to  prove 
he  efficiency  of  its  construction, 
he  coach  was  purposely  raised,  so 
s  to  keep  the  wheels  on  one  side  on 
I  bank  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
he  road,  and  at  that  time  it  had  four- 
cen  persons  outside,  four  inside,  and 
nearly  half  a  ton  of  luggage  on  the 
oof.  On  arriving  at  Biackheath,  the 
asides  and  outsides  alighted  for  a  few 
niuutes,  but  almost  immediately  eight 
tersons  ascended  the  outside,  and  two 
;ot  within.  The  coach  was  then  driven 
ip  a  bank  two  feet  seven  inches  high, 
ind  turned  sharply  round,  and  then 
it  an  almost  reckless  sp^eed  over 
idges,  gaps,  and  inequalities  of  all 
orts.  It  surmounted  every  difficulty, 
tnd  excited  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
niration  of  numerous  spectators.  In 
I  word,  the  experinnent  was  com- 
)letely  successful,  and  the  coach  has 
iccomplished  every  thing  the  proprie. 
era  prognosticated  of  its  powers. 
)ir,  Powell,  of  Clerkenwell,  is  the 
)ailder. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gift  of  nature 
o  England  has  been  coal ;  yet  one  of 
he  great  drawbacks  on  this  gift  is 
its  production  of  smoke.  By  this 
mfortunate  property,  England  is 
tdackened  from  end  to  end.  Her 
cities  are  *huge  ovens,  vaulted  over 
i¥ith  carbon ;  her  villages  taint  the 
iir  with  the  stifling  effluvia  for  mUes 
round.  Her  many  factories  are  per- 
E>etual  volcanoes,  without  the  piciw 
resque  of  the  volcano,  and  vomiting 
piles  of  smoke  that'  might  rival  Vesu- 
vius, at  a  daily  expense  that  would 
purchase  the  fee-simple  of  the  whole 
Campagna.  As,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  London  will  stretch  out  its 
enormous  arms  to  embrace  Bristol  on 
the  one  side  and  Edinburgh  on  the 
other,  the  land  will  eventuallv  be 
severed  with  brick ;  a  green  field  will 
be  a  matter  of  history,  and  a  view  of 
the  sky  be  talked  of  as  among  the  re- 
miniscences of  old  eentlemen  who 
have  lost  their  faculties.  England 
will  then  be  wrapt  in  a  canopy  of 
vapor  from  shore  to  shore  ;  she  will 
be  the  Auld  Reekie  of  the  globe. 
Even  as  matters  are,  this  intolerable 
distillation  defaces  colors,  and  de- 
stroys all  her  public  works.  Her 
noblest  architecture  is  begrimed  in  a 
week ;  Parian  marble  tdces  the  color 


of  soot,  her  statues  are  as  black  as 
Erebus,  and  every  new  group  of 
bronze  instantly  rivals  that  luckless 
group  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford, 
with  his  agricultural  genii  round  him, 
which  stands  for  the  ridicule  of  man- 
kind in  the  front  of  Russell  Square, 
and  displays  to  the  public  eye  the 
closest  resemblance  to  a  master-sweep 
surrounded  by  his  apprentices. 

And  yet  nothiug  is  more  unques- 
tionable than  that  smoke  is  notthefault 
of  the  coal,  but  of  our  own  ipdoleuce. 
We  could  destro;^  if  we  would,  nay, 
we  could  convert  it  into  heat,  and  thus 
at  once  increase  the  force  of  our  fire 
and  rdieve  our  atmosphere  from  the 
darkness  which  defies  the  sun,  and 
our  lunssfrom  a  vapor  which  half- 
chokes  the  community.  A  few  years 
ago,  Mr.  Michael  Angelo  Ta3rlor 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  ^neral  im- 
provement of  the  metropolis,  amongst 
which  was  the  extinction  of  thesmoke. 
The  smdce  had  the  better  of  the  bat^ 
tie,  after  all,  and  all  the  results  of  the 
bill  dwindled  into  the  whipping  of  un- 
fortunate apple- women  out'  of  the 
streets  by  tne  policemen.  The  me- 
tropolis was  darkened  with  double 
smoke,  and  now  the  lover  of  the  sub- 
lime,  who,  standing  on  the  Southwark  - 
Bridge,  will  cast  his  eye  southward, 
may  see  a  sucoe8sk)n  of  gigantic 
cones  shooting  up  smoke  and  flame 
round  the  horizon,  as  if  they  were  the 
spiracles  of  a  new  region  of  subterra- 
nean fire.  However,  an  attempt  has 
lately  been  made  to  counteract  this 
universal  nuisance  once  more,  and  if 
we  are  to  rely  on  the  statements  of 
the  experimentalists,  the  object  has 
been  achieved. 

The  perfect  combustion  of  any  in- 
flammable substance  depends  upon 
two  circumstances— the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  quantitv  of  pure  air  to  nfibrd 
oxygen,  and  a  aegree  of  heat  suffi- 
ciently high  and  steady  to  brin^  about 
the  perfect  union  of  all  the  inflam- 
mable particles  with  that  oxygen. 
These  two  conditions  are  indispen- 
sably necessary,  otherwise  complete 
combustion  cannot  take  place.  In 
the  great  majority  of  instances  there 
is  no  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, but  in  almost  eyery  cas^  the 
proper  quantity  of  heat  is  wanting. 
Now,  the  manner  in  which  this  acts 
in  producing  smoke  is  the  following : 
We  shall  take  the  case  of  a  common 
furnace  by  way  of  example :— If  we 
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eiamine  the  fire,  we  dee  no  smoke  in 
the  fire  itself,  becauee  the  tempera- 
ture there  is  sufficiently  elevated ;  but 
at  the  point  of  the  fla'me,  where  the 
yet  unconsumed  carbonaoeous  matter 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  atmos- 
pheric air,  the  smoke  makes  its  ap'* 
pearance,  because  the  temperature  is 
there    reduced    below  that  point  at 
which  perfect  combustion  takes  place ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a 
disposition  of  carbon,  and  the  heating 
power  of  the  fire  is  just  so  much  lower 
than  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  number  of 
degrees  of  heat  the  smoke  would  have 
yielded  had  it  been  consumed.  In  other 
words,  the  smoke  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  coals 
which  is  lost  by  evaporation,  instead 
of  being  burned.    Now,  the  method  of 
Mr.  Coad,  who  has  procured  a  patent 
for  his  invention,  consists  in  supplving 
this  smoke  with  the  quantity  of  lieat 
that  is  necessary  for  its  perfect  com- 
bustion, and  this  is  effected  in  a  very 
simple  and  ingenious  manner.     An 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
small  tubes  or  chamber  so  construct- 
ed as  to  expose  a  lar^  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  heat,  is  placed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  beyond  the 
boiler;  one  end  of  the  series  com- 
municates by  an  open  orifice  with  tho 
external  air,  while  the  other  opens  in- 
to a  slit  in  the  bridge  of  the  turnace. 
This  is  the  whole  contrivance,  and  it 
acts  thus  : — The  suporfiuous  heat  in 
the  chimney  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  iron  tubes  to  a  hi^h  degree,  and 
the  draught  of  the  chimney  causes  a 
current  of  air  into  the  fire  through 
every   aperture,   and,   consequently, 
through  the  heated  tubes;  a  current 
of  hot  air  is  thus  thrown  into  the  flame 
at  the  very  point  where  the  smoke 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  effect  is, 
that  the  disposition  is  prevented,  and 
the  flame  and  heat  of  the  fire  are  both 
much  increased,  and  not  a  particle  of 
smoke  escapes  from  the  top  of  the 
stack. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  among 
the  rage  of  inventions  for  communi- 
cation  than  the  neglect  of  signs  by 
sound.  A  few  years  ago  some  expe- 
riments were  made  by  Biot  and  Ara- 
go,  in  Prance,  by  which  they  ascer- 
tained that  sound  by  means  of  tubes 
coiild  be  propagated  with  almost  in- 
finite rapidity  to  any  distance  to  which 
the  tube  extended.  The  experiments 
were  made  on  tubes  joined  together 


to  upwards  of  the  length  of  a  mile; 
and,  so  far  as  they  could  discover,  if 
the  tubes  had  been  a  thousand  miles 
long,  the   sounds  would  ha^^e    been 
articulated  through    them    with    the 
same  immeasurable  rapidity.      This 
contrivance    may  yet   be   perfected, 
and  we  shall  have  conmiunicatioas 
passing  through  the  bowels  of  conti- 
nents as  easily  as  they  now  pass  from 
a  tailor's  counter  to  bis  shopboard  in 
the  attic.    The   speaKing-tnunpet  is 
the  only  portable  contrivance  of  the 
kind,  but  it  is  a.  remarkably  rude  -and 
limited   instrument    An    attempt  at 
improvement  has  been  lately  made  m 
Austria.     It   is   called    an   Aooostic 
Telegraph,  and  is  a  tube  externally 
resembling  a  speaking  trumpett  hut 
which  is  six  feet  five  inchea  long,  and 
carries   the   sound    to  about  twelve 
thousand  feet.    It  seems  to  be  in  high 
favor  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  said  iISbX 
orders  have  been  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  supply  many  of  the  miii- 
tary  stations  with  those  instnuneats 
for  manoeuvring  corps  at  a  dtstance 
from  each  other.    If  this  atatemeot  of 
its  properties  be  exact,  its  use  might 
produce  a  change  in  the  whole  system 
of  war.    The  grand  dtfiliculty  ci"  tac- 
tics at  present  is  to  produce  an  tnuem" 
ble  in  the  movements  of  corps.    The 
watch   is   not  sufficient,  for   though 
troops  may  start  from  their  points  at 
a  given  time,  yet  the  inequality  of  the 
road    and   other    obstacles    alnaost 
always  produce  a  difference  of  move- 
ment.    But    an    instrument    which 
should  communicate  directly  to  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
the  sixth  of  a  minute  might  keep  op  a 
constant  notice  of  the  moventieat    At 
present,  in  hilly  and  forest  ooanlries, 
the  bugle  is  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication ;  but  it  IS  limited  to  a  nar- 
row space,  and  capable  of  but  few  sig- 
nals.    Prodigious   power   would  he 
given  by  an  instrument  capable  of- 
convoying  not  merely  tones  but  words. 
We  hope  the  ingenuity  of  some  of 
our  mechanics  and  phiiosophers  will 
be  turned  to  the  subject. 

Yet  science  has  its  burlesques.  A 
clever  mechanist  has  exerted  his 
genius  in  contriving  a  Tailway — for 
what  conceivable  purpoael  That  of 
carrying  an  invalid  up  to  bed.  Tht 
railway  is  movable,  and  is  to  be  laid 
up  the  stairs.  On  this  a  suitable  car- 
riage is  placed,  and  upon  the  carriage 
the  invalid.    A  systsm  of  puUeys»4Uid 
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the  muscular  energy  of  a  ftervaat's 
arm,  whether  male  or  female,  form 
the  moving  power*  The  invalid  ar« 
rivea  at  the  nrst  landing:  there  the 
railway  is  shifted.  The  process  is  to 
be  commenced  again.  The  patient 
reaches  the  second  landing,  and  so 
on — ^fortunate  for  him  ii  the  house 
ioes  not  contain  a  dozen  stories,  as  in 
wme  towns  of  great  antiquity,  and 
iUil  greater  fame — fortunate,  too,  for 
lim,  if  he  is  not  a  son  of  the  Muses, 
vhose  location  is  essentially  in  the 
lighest  floor  of  the  house,  wherever 
iiat  house  be*  This  invention  natu- 
"ally  reminds  us  of  Hogarth's  bur- 
esqueof  machinery  in  hS  complicat- 
^  contrivance  for  drawing  a  cork, 
ifet  even  the  cork«screw  has  taken 
he  shape  of  a  complicated  instru- 
nentt  and  been  approved  of  by  those 
practical  philosophers  who  pride  them- 
lelves  on  their  dexterity  m  opening 
he  loQg  pent-up  treasures  of  tafitte, 
ind  Cote  Roti,  without  disturbing 
heir  purity.  And  idle  as  the  be£ 
hamber  railway  unquestionably  ap- 
pears in  its  present  form,  time  and 
kill  may  make  the  idea  valuable  for 
uurpoees  of  a  much  more  important 
:ina. 

The  improvement  of  the  printing 
iress  is,  m  value,  not  far  short  of 
irintiag  itself.  It  b  curious  to  find 
hat  the  art  of  makine  paper  from 
ioea  rags  almost  immediately  follow- 
d  the  original  discovery  of  printing 
nth.  movable  types.  If  parchment 
ad  continued  to  be  the  only  mate- 
iaU  the  use  of  the  press  must  have 
eea  almost  wholly  precluded.  Pa- 
er  of  straw,  of  cotton,  and  of  papy« 
08  had  been  tried,  and  failed  from  its 
earness,  its  difficulty,  and  its  speedy 
rear.  The  linea  rag  was  accidental- 
f  and  fortunately  used,  and  we  thus 
btaioed  the  true  material  to  receive 
le  thoughts  of  mankind,  and  trans- 
lit  them  almost  imperishable. 

The  steam-press  works  with  a  force, 

rapidity,  an  exactness,  and  an  ease 
rhich  make  a  new  era  in  printing, 
kit  a  press,  just  announced  as  t&9 
^ork  of  an  American  artist,  leaves 
vea  the  steam-press  far  behind.  It 
I  said  to  be  able  to  work  off  fifty 
sama  of  the  largest  sized  papeur  in 
le  day.    Attached  to  a  paper  mill, 

will  work  o£f  its  impression  as  fast 
s  die  mill  can  manuiuAure  the  pa- 
er.  A  sheet  of  papei^  tweatf-MS 
e9* 


feet  loQg,  has  been  printed  by  this 
press  in  fifteen  seconds.  This  sheet 
was  equivalent  to  \wo  volumes  of  180 
pa^es  each.  The  price  of  the  'ma- 
chme  is  moderate— 1000  dollars.  Its 
chief  work  hitherto  has  been  with 
stereotype  plates,  and  for  these  it  has 
been  peculiarly  adopted. 

We  admit  that  this  is  an  American 
account;  and  we  perfectly  know  that 
Jonathan  delights  in  amplification. 
But  he  is  still  an  ingenious  mechanic ; 
some  of  the  cleverest  additions  to  the 
printing  apparatus,  of  late  years,  have 
been  of  his  ipvention.  Mechanism  is 
boundless,  and  we  ha  ire  no  right  to  be 
scepticcd  at  any  point  short  of  impos- 
sibility. 

There  are  few  stronger  indications 
of  the  original  tendency  of  Napoleon 
to  charlatanry  than  his  having  kept 
up  a  balloon  establishment  at  Meu- 
don.  It  never  did  any  thing,  nor  was 
expected  by  him  to  do  any  thing. 
But  it  gave  the  Parisians  something 
to  talk  of;  it  promised  a  mysterious 
supremacy  to  France  whenever  the 
^  grand  homme'*  should  condescend 
to  call  that  supremacy  into  action, 
and  it  mystified  the  idlers  of  £un>pe. 
However,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  its  known  and 
manageable  powers  for  the  service  of 
the  fiield.  That  it  was  used  at  the 
battle  of  Jemappe  was  notorious,  and 
that  there  it  enabled  the  French  staff 
to  reconnoitre  the  whde  of  the  Aus- 
trian positions.  It  was  equal,  of 
course,  to  have  I'endered  the  same 
service  in  every  subsequent  cam- 
paign; and  amon^  mountain  districts, 
forests,  and  the  mfinite  yarieties  of 
broken  ground  on  which  the  French 
battles  were  fought,  from  Italy  to 
Moscow,  the  knowledge  of  the  ene- 
my's  positions  could  not  have  been 
obtained  by  any  other  means  so 
speedily,  securely,  and  effectually. 
Still  nothing  was  atten^ted ;  and  un- 
til the  spirit  of  adventure  in  some 
parties  amon^  ourselves,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  shillings  in  others,  provoked 
the  revival  of  aero^ation,  it  slumbered 
throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe. ' 
But  a  Belgian  professess  to  have,  at 
last,  made  the  grand  discovery.  He 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  any  future  diffi^ 
culty  in  guiding  the  balloon,  com- 
putes nothing  but  the  quantity  of  pro- 
yisioDS  necessary  for  the  time  of  his 
yoyage  m  the  doods,  oalculatas  by 
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circles  of  longitude  and  latilude,  and 
offers  to  contract  for  the  mails  from 
London  to  the  antipodes.  He  keeps 
his  principle  secret  only  until  he  shall 
have  been  able  to  secure  his  patent  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  Then 
•hall  the  world  of  science  be  astonish- 
ed, the  world  of  commerce  be  en- 
riched, the  world  of  letters  be  en- 
lightened ;  and  the  brilliant  Beleian, 
of  all  the  benefactors  of  mankind  the 
most  beneficent,  shall  breakfast  in 
Brussels,  dine  in  Timbuctoo^  and 
sleep  in  Eldorado. 

A  first-rate  talker  generally  esti- 
mates the  pleasantness  of  his  circle  by 
the  share  which  his  own  conversation 
has  had  in  contributing  to  its  pleasant- 
ness. This  is  often  evidently  uncon- 
scious. Johnson,  when  he  had  talked 
for  a  whole  evening,  aweing  all  other 
professed  talkers,  and  delighting 
every  body,  but  not  merely  throwing 
all  into  shade,  but  into  silence,  used 
to  say,  on  taking  his  leave,  "Well, 
sir,  this  has  been  a  good  evening ;  we 
have  had  good  talk.  The  communi- 
cation of  minds  is  alwayH  of  use. 
Thought  flowed  freely  this  evening." 

The  celebrated  Curran,  the  Irish 
barrister,  whose  mind 'was  a  perpetual 
sparkle,  thus  sometimes  mistook  \m 
own  abundant  contribution  for  that  of 
his  company.  In  the  morning  which 
succeeded  a  night  of  anecdote  and 
animation,  he  had  observed,  •*  Well, 
we  have  had  a  delightful  dinner;  all 
were  in  capital  spirits.  I  never  re^ 
member  to  have  been  more  amused." 
During  all  this  period  of  amusement, 
Curran  himself  had  been  almost  the 
only  one  who  had  uttered  a  syllable ; 
yet,  if  uttered,  that  syllable  was  mere- 
ly to  keep  him  in  motion;  or,  as 
Burke  said  of  his  conversations  with 
Johnscm,  '^only  to  ring  the  bell." 

A  capital  story  is  told  of  an  expe- 
riment on  this  gay  unconsciousness. 
The  personage  may  have  been  Ma- 
dame de  Stae).  With  her,  conversa- 
tion was  not  an  indulgence,  but  a  pro- 
fession ;  not  a  power,  but  a  passion. 
In  Paris  she  lived  but  to  talk;  and 
when  at  length  she  began  to  talk  po- 
litics, reckless  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
who,  a  capital  talker  himself,  would 
suffer  no  rival  in  either  politics  or 
conversation ;  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence of  that  rash  display,  the  bril- 
liant  Madame  was  expelled  France, 
and  sent  to  rove  lound  the  ^wU-bound 


frontier,  her  lamentation  was  not  that 
she  had  lost  her  country,  but  that  ate 
bad  lost  her  conteurs — not  that  she 
had  lost  her  rights  as  a  citizen*  but  ha 
triumphs  as  a  talker — not  that  she  bid 
left  Paris  behind,  but  that  in  fatarc  she 
must  send  her  epigrams  by  the  post, 
and  waste  her  showy  sophisms  upoo 
the  flat  faces  and  flatter  minds  of  the 
Germans.  Whether  the  ingeoiovs 
trick  was  attempted  upon  this  lady,  or 
upon  her  similar,  for  second  she  had 
none,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  one  daj  s 
gentleman  was  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  which  this  dashing  talker 
formed  the  star,  and  introduced  as 
possessing  remarkable  conversatjopal 
powers.  Some  favorite  topic  was 
mtroduced,  and  the  female  oralor 
held  forth  with  her  usual  brdliancy. 
The  gentleman  bowed,  smiled ;  ooca^ 
sionnl  murmurs  of  applause  were 
heard  from  the  company,  and  the  ora- 
tor went  on.  A  few  chance  qoestioosr 
or  a  slight  change  of  the  topic  bj 
some  of  the  ci  rcle,  kept  up  the  heroine's 
spirits,  and  she  continued  to  diecass 
and  sparkle  until  the  party  broke  up. 
She  was  then  asked  by  the  lady  of 
the  mansion  how  she  liked  the  even- 
ing. **  Incomparably  delightful !" 
was  the  answer.  **  But  how  did  yoa 
like  Mr.  Sechendorf  1"  the  introduoed 
gentleman.  "Oh,  I  found  him  de- 
lightful too—he  converses  wM !"  **Do 
you  recollect  any  thing  that  he  said  V 
^  Oh,  1  am  sure  I  ought  to  have  re- 
collected a  thousand  things,  though 
really  at  this  moment  I  forget  every 
thing,  except  that  he  kept  up  the  cob- 
versation  charmingly."  The  sur- 
rounding crowd  listeiied  and  smiled. 
Madame  took  her  leave,  the  smile 
burst  into  a  laugh,  M.  Sechendorf  had 
not  uttered  a  word  during  the  even- 
ing, for  the  most  sufl^cient  Teason,  lie 
was  dumb. 

The  ruling  passion  is  powerful  even 
in  physicians.  Matonin,  phyaictan  la 
the  King  of  France,  was  so  fond  of 
administering  medicine,  that  seeing  all 
the  phials  and  pill-boxes  of  his  patient 
completely  enHHied,  and  ranged  in 
order  in  his  table,  he  said,  *'  Ah,air,  it« 
gives  me  pleasure  to  attead  yoo*  yoa 
deaerve  to  be  ill." 

Now  to  fix  the  unfixable.  The  edi- 
tor of  a  provincial  paper,  frequoatiy 
intruded  upon  by  a  I^ul  Pry  of  the 
(own,  said  that  he  came  so  onen,  sod 
sat  so  long,  that  when  he  died  his  sha- 
(kMTwas  found  fixed  upon  the  wait 
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Jonathan  improves  in  his  exaggera- 
tions. An  Englishman  was  observing 
that  the  good  feeding  of  England  pro- 
duced the  fattest  men  in  the  world. 
Jonathan  contended  that  the  good 
feeding  of  the  States  produced  the 
fattest  women.  ^  What  did  your 
Daniel  Lambert  weigh  ?"  said  theAme- 
rican.  '*  About  hfiy  stone,"  was  the 
answer.  **  Pooh,  that's  nothing/'  said 
the  Yankee,  **  we  have  in  Pennsyl- 
vania at  least  a  dozen  women,  each  the 
ffirth  of  Penn's  tree,  and  one  in  Staten- 
Jsland,  that  it  would  take  a  fortnight 
to  walk  around." 

The  tradesmen  in  one  of  the  north- 
ern towns  are  remarkable  fellows  for 
public  meetings.  A  rise  in  peas  or 
potatoes,  squirrels's  tails  or  sawdust,  is 
always  arranged  by  a  public  meeting, 
and  immortalized  by  a  handsome  flow 
of  oratory.    Home  time  since,  by  a 

Sublic  resolution,  the  dealers  in  eggs 
etermined  at  once  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  consumers,  and  to  lower  them 
to  the  producers.  The  consumers 
grumbled,  but  were,  of  course,  com- 
pelled to  submit.  The  producers, 
though  they  had  the  remedy  rather 
more  in  their  own  hands,  for  a  while 
they  submitted  too.  At  length  the 
dealers  determined  to  pay  no  more 
than  sixpence  a  dozen  for  the  eggs. 
This,  as  the  late  Lord  Liverpool  said, 
was  too  bad ;  the  farmers  rentonstra- 
ted,  but  the  tradesmou  said  that  the 
price  bad  been  fixed  at  a  public  meet- 
ing, and  that  they  could  give  no  more. 
*♦  What  have  you  brought  for  sale  ?** 
was  the  question  to  one  of  the  farm- 
ers. ••  Not  an  egg,"  said  the  farmer, 
**  for  the  hens  have  had  a  meeting  too, 
and  passed  a  resolution  not  to  be  at 
the. trouble  of  laying  eggs  for  so 
shabby  a  price  as  sixpence  a  dozen." 
Biathews,  in  his  Adelphi  entertain- 
ments, used  to  tell  an  excellent  story 
of  what  would  be  called  in  the  work- 
house phrase  the  dietary  ^stem,  of 
two  Frenchmen  who  rambled  their 
way  to  live  on  their  wits  in  London. 
We  recommend  .the  anecdote  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  though  we 
rather  doubt  that  any  thing  of  the 
kind  can  be  a  d  iscovery  to  them.  T  he 
Frenchmen,  on  finding  the  finances  on 
which  they  expected  to  live  for  a  year, 
running  to  the  dregs  within  a  week  in 
the  expenses  of  London,  determined  to 
separate  fbr  the  purpose  of  greater 
economy.  At  \he  end  of  a  month  they 
met  by  accident ;  Monsieur  Jean  start- 


ed at  the  sight  of  Monsieur  Pierre,  as  if 
he  were  an  apparition.  MonsieurPierre 
gazed  on  Monsieur  Jean  with  a  mixture 
of  envy  and  astonishment,  for  Monsieur 
Jean  had  become  as  corpulent  as  an 
alderman,  while  Monsieur  Pierre  was 
reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  **  Ma  foi," 
said  the  starving  Pierre,  *•  how  is  all 
thisi  I  am  half  starved.  For  the  lust 
fortnight  I  have  lived  on  bread  and 
water,  while  you  look  as  round  as  a 
burgomaster."  ••  The  matter  it  easily 
explained,"  said  Monsieur  Jean  ;  ^  I 
lived  on  a  delightful  thing  that  cost  me 
only  four  sous  a  day,*^  "Ma  foi," 
said  the  starving  Pierre,  **  tell  roe 
what  it  is  ?  What  do  they  call  it  1" 
"  What  it  is  I  don't  know,"  was  the 
answer,  "but  they  called  it  cat's 
meat."  But  we  think  the  following 
expedient  for  cheap  living  nearly  equsu 
to  the  discovery  of  Monsieur  Jean. 
The  receipt  is  given  as  the  substance 
of  a  book  written  by  Dr.  Alcot,  a 
physician  of  Salem : — *•  For  breakfast 
take  two  cents'  worth  (a  halfpenny)  of 
dried  apples,  without  drink ;  for  din- 
ner drink  a  quart  of  water  to  swell  the 
apples ;  take  tea  with  a  friend."  This, 
we  have  no  doubt,  is  a  capital  receipt 
to  bring  patients  to  the  doctor,  though 
we  think  some  other  word  than  sub- 
stance should  be  used  in  its  descrip- 
tion. 

The  blunders  of  the  newspapers  are 
sometimes  amusing.  A  Mrs.  Otway 
advertises  a  school  for  tuition  in  fa- 
shionable  dancing,  adding  that  there  is 
no  entrance. 

An  auctioneer's  placard  announ- 
ces a  splendid  nobleman's  mansion  to 
be  disposed  of  unfurnished^  toiih  every 
convenience. 

An  exhibitor  of  portraits  invites  the 
public  to  view  an  animated  likeness  of 
Greenacre,  taken  after  he  was  hung. 

The  advertisement  of  a  superb 
theatre  announces  to  gentlemen  and 
ladies  that  a  consort  will  be  given 
every  evening  during  the  license. 

A  quack  remedy  for  a  cold  is  thus 
announced  :  This  remedy  is  infal- 
lible, taking-two  table  spoony,  or  four 
tea-spoons  when  the  cough  is  trouble- 
some. We  should  be  inclined  to  re. 
commend  the  patient  in  such  instances 
to  the  care  of  the  London  police. 

A  wooden  dog-kennel  appears  on  a 
wall  in  Lambetb,with  chalked  upon  it, 
**  Enquire  within." 

A  coffin-maker  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing streets  of  London  happening  to 
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have  ftparUnentiB  to  let,  his  pastoJ  hk 
bills  upon  the  coffins  in  his  window^ 
announcing  **  Lodgingps  for  single 
geotkmen." 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wiu  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  art  of  a  cor- 
respondence in  which  the  two  letters 
contained  bat  two  figures  ?  The  first 
letter  contained  but  a  note  of  interro- 
jntiout  implying,  Is  there  any  news  1 
The  answer  contained  but  a  cipher. 
None.  This  was  clever,  but  a  cleverer 
contrivance  still  was  that  of  the 
grocer  who  painted  on  his  shop  win- 
dow two  large  Ts,  one  colored  black, 
and  the  other  ^reen.  This  saved  the 
trouble  of  tellin|^  the  world  at  length 
that  he  sold  capital  tea  of  both  kinds, 
black  and  green. 

An  advertisement,  oflforing  a  reward 
for  some  taroily  documents,  and.  men- 
tinning  at  the  end  that  it  was  not  to  be 
repeated,  an  old  woman,  caugnt  by 
the  conclusion,  said—  **What«  not  to  t>e 
repeated— eh,  sirs,  that  must  be  a  great 
secret" 

We  should  conceive  the  following 
advertisement  rather  difficult  to  be 
answered :  **  If  John  Thomas,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Tortoia  in 
the  year  1829,  should  meet  this  notice, 
by  calling  on  Mr.  VincenU  solicitor,  in 
the  Blinories,  he  will  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage." 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
thanks  to  the  sanctity  of  the  ^  Dissen- 
ters," who  are  all  for  love  and  liberty, 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  weekly  change 
in  both.  Marriage  is  now  by  the  law 
of  England  a  religious  ceremony  no 
longer,  and  the  villa^-end  registrar, 
who  may  be  the  bailiff,  may  perform 
the  ceremony  with  as  much  propriety 
as  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and 
Jack  n)ay  be  joined  to  Jill  with  no 
more  promise  of  fidelity  than  to  bis 
cow.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  levelled 
down  **  to  the  meanest  capacity."  We 
applaud  the  military  ceremonial  of  the 
broomstick.  Two  cart-horses  could 
not  be  yoked  together  with  a  smaller 

auantity  of  moral  obligation  between 
lem.  That  there  may  be  libertinesand 
infidels,  rascals  and  rebels  of  every 
grade,  who  would  rejoice  at  any  change 
which  seems  likely  to  sink  matrimony 
universally  into  an  affidr  of  the  black- 
smith or  the  beadle,  we  have  no  kind 
of  doubt ;  but  if  any  honest  woman  will 
turn  from  the  chu<x;h  to  the  police- 
office  on  such  an  occasion,  we  raall  be 
a  good  deal  surprised,  that  is  alL 


Bedoee  marriage  to  a  cml  ooiitiact» 
and  we  palpably  reduce  it  to  a  laere 
matter  of  human  law  at  oooe.  What 
the  law  aaakesi  the  law  can  lUHMke. 
The  vote  of  a  thorough-gang  Hoim 
of  Commons,  a  right  Radical  aiiuL 
might  break  up  eevery  civil  cootraoCol 
all  kinds,  and  this  among  the  rest.  Id 
its  first  session  ;  and,  like  the  Freadi 
Republicans,  give  a  divorce  to  every 
man  and  woman  who  asked  for  H. 
We  recommend  the  following,  whkh 
is  as  old  as  1703,  for  the  form  of  the 
certificate  : — 

"  I.  Arthur  on  Monday, 
Take  thee,  Anne,  for  all  T«aaday, 
To  have  and  to  hold  all  Weda«s^ ; 
To  love  or  lo  vcold  all  Tharsday ; 
To  try  to  abide  thee  all  Friday ; 
If  thou  dost  not  obey  on  Sarorday, 
To  part  again  on  Sunday." 

Yet  even  now  the  modem  ceretmmf 
(!)  has  the  advantage  in  point  of sboct- 
ness,  at  least,  of  the  aocient  borleaqiia. 
We  of  the  19th  century  have  now  got 
rid  ot  all  the  formality  of  **  have  wbA 
hold,"  ««love.  honor,  and  obej,"aBi 
so  forth,  which  clogs  even  the  dashing 
brevity  of  the  poetical  certificate,  u 
the  new  ^  Grand  Junctloa"  a&ir. 
there  is  no  promise  whatevo*  to  be 
faitnful  to  one  wife,  to  live  with  her  ift 
oordiaiity  and  kindness  to  our  life% 
end,**  to  love,  or  honor«or  any  thing 
of  that  antiquated  nature."  to  fod* 
these  are  to  be  considered,  in  this  age 
of  illumination,  as  fit  for  nothing  bat 
old  women  and  Tories,  and  such  other 
people  as  have  yet  to  learn  and  live  by 
the  new  lights  of  Radicalism  alike  in 
politics  and  religion. 

The  pomps  of  London  have  beeo 
renewed  within  the  month,  to  do  hes- 
or  to  our  young  Sovereign.  Befoie 
these  pa^  shall  meet  the  public,  the 
pomp  will  have  passed  away.  Tlie 
newspapers'will  have  crowded  the  eua 
ef  the  empire  with  the  sountiiiig  of 
trumpets,  toe  neiffhinff  of  chargers 
the  rustling  of  embroidered  mantles^ 
and  the  shouts  of  the  multiludd  pouring 
forth  a  continued  roar  from  the  P^ace 
to  the  Mansion-house ;  the  dye  will  ha 
no  loss  dazEled  bv  tl^  caparisons  ef 
the  royal  horses,  the  curvetings  of  the 
aldermanic  chivalry  (!)»the  streamen 
from  roof  and  battlement,  the  peodaal 
banners  of  Guildhall,  the  gasiUghtj 
giants,  and  gjlories,  which  wiU  ooate 
Uie  banquet  mdelihle  en  the  meaaorin 
of  maijdndforal  least  a  ireok  to 
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xane.  While  we  write,  within  two 
lays  of  this  prodigality  of  shows^  Lon- 
lon  is  a  pcrpetuod  otream  of  popula- 
ioo.  Thousands  and  tens  of  tbou- 
ands  seems  to  have  started  into  life 
»nly  to  fill  the  streets.  Myriads  of  the 
Dost  speaking  eyes  of  the  earth  are  in 
onstant  employment  gazing  at  em- 
iryo  inscriptions,  prospective  crowns 
ind  stars,  transparencies  that  show 
lothing  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
be  brush,  driven  to  desperation,  can 
over  canvass  with  suspended  virtues, 
trangling  genii,  and  the  best  beloved 
.nd  worst  painted  Queen  in  the  world. 
Svery  heart  palpitates,  however,  for 
he^usual  destiny  of  a  November  day, 
ind  especially  of  a  Lord  Mayor'sDay. 
Ind  to  complete  the  anxiety,  a  new 
iity  auth(»rity,  a  very  clever  person, 
ire  have  no  doubt,  who  settles  the 
ireather  for  the  Corporation,  and  who, 
ve  hope,  in  the  expasted  batch  of  hon- 
|rs  on  the  occasion,  will  receive  the 
itle  of  ^  Anemocrator,"  or  something 
till  more  sonorous,  has  pronounced 
bat  the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
rill  be  enough  to  soak  the  most  glow- 
tig  royalty  to  the  midrifl^  though  arm- 
d  in  triple  caoutchouc ;  but  that 
he  intermediftte  twelve  hours  which, 
(1  the  city  in  November,  by  courtesy, 
re  called  day  ;  in  other  words,  those 
ours  in  which  men  light  candles,  and 
to  not  go  to  bed,  will  be  pre-eminent 
or  serenity.  If  this  be  the  case,  it 
nU  be  the  greatest  compliment  that 
be  London  skies  ever  paid  a  Queen. 

But  leaving  the  description  of  all 
bo96  fine  thmgs  to  those  who  have 
(lore  taste  for  description,  we  turn 
n\h  other  feelings  to  the  noble  old 
isplays  of  London  in  the  time  when 
tie  royal  paceant  was  less  a  magnifi- 
ent  show  than  a  display  of  public 
rinciple;  when  it  was  but  another 
bape  of  paying  the  subject's  allegi- 
nee  to  the  Sovereign,  and  of  express- 
ii|  the  Sovereign's  fidelity  to  the 
rmciples  of  law,  liberty,  and  religion. 

From  an  early  period  the  citizens  of 
london  have  distinguished  themselves 
y  their  public  hospitalities  to  foreign 
otenta^es.  So  early  as  the  year  1205« 
ley  entertained  Olho,  the  German 
Imperor,  and  since  that  period  they 
ave  received  fifieen  roy^l  personages 
1  full  banquet,  the  last  of  these  bemff 
dexander.  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
Vederic  William,  King  of  Prussia,  at 
tie  peace  of  1814.  Besides  these 
here  were  grand  pageants  and  pro* 


cessions  on  the  Thames  in  honor  of 
their  native  princess,  from  the  time  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1610;  with 
tournaments  on  a  superb  scale,  some 
within  the  city  and  some  in  Smithfield, 
then  called  Smoothfield,  and  which 
was  once  a  noble  meadow  in  the  sub- 
urbs, instead  of  a  public  nuisance  and 
antechamber  to  the  London  shambles, 
as  it  remains  in  our  all-improving  age. 
Besides  these  again,  there  were  page* 
ants  on  the  chief  festivals  in  the  Ca- 
lendar, still  Romish.  The  annual 
feast-day  of  the  ♦*  City- watch,"  a  very 
different  bodyfrom  the  latter  guardians 
of  the  night,  and  who,  thoush  ridicu- 
led by  Shakspearo,  seem  to  have  been 
a  stalwart  troop,  was  reckoned  so  fair 
a  spectacle,  that  Henry  VIIL,  who 
loved  all  shows,  and  cared  little  under 
what  circumstances  he  gratified  his 
humors,  is  said  to  have  come  to  view 
it  in  the  disffuise  of  one  of  his  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  and  to  have  stood  at  the 
King's  Head  in  Cheap,  with  a  halbert 
on  his  shoulder,  to  see  the  procession 
pass.  And  further,  so  gratified  was 
he,  that  on  the  setting  of  tne  second  di- 
vision of  the  watch,  be  and  the  Queen 
came,  "  royally  ridine,"  to  the  specta- 
cle and  with  their  nobles  waited  at  the 
place  and  returned  in  the  morning. 

All  those  ceremonies  might  have 
cost  something  in  money  and  in  time, 
and  yet  there  may  be  something  to 
regret  in  their  disuse.  They  certainly 
kept  up  the  animation  of  the  city  in  a 
remarkable  degree.  They  kept  up, 
too,  the  taste;  they  provided  constant 
employment  for  a  large  body  of  the 
most  ingenious  artificers  amonff  the 
citizens  themselves,  and  they  made  the 
people  fond  of  their  city  life,  and 
proud  of  their  city.  The  citizen,  ri- 
ding in  his  caparison,  and  that  capari- 
son, too,  one  tne  breast  of  a  man  who 
Could  wield  a  sword  or  a  halbert*  and 
had  wielded  both  in  the. perilous  times 
of  the  state,  was  but  little  inclined  to 
lower  himself  beneath  the  proudest 
courtier.  He  felt  his  own  md^n- 
denco,  and  left  it  for  the  honor  or  his 
children.  In  those  days  the  London 
merchant  had  no  desire  to  be  any  thing 
more,  and  therefore  he  was  seldom 
any  thing  less.  He  certainly  was  not 
the  hanger-on  at  the  skirts  of  nobility, 
the  struKgler  for  an  ambiguous  a  recep- 
tion at  tho  West  End,  and  the  extra- 
vagant  purchaser  of  honors  which 
take  him  out  of  hi»  own  sphere,  and 
render  him  ridiculous  in  eyerj  (Aher, 
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But  a  not  lest  important  result  was, 
that  they  broni^ht  the  King  and  the 
people  into  frequent  intercourse,  and 
thus  did  good  service  to  both.  Since 
their  disuse,  royalty  has  grown  too 
secluded.  The  people  in  general  have 
seen  as  little  of  their  monarchs  as  of 
the  Great  Mogul.  And  from  this  ri- 
gid Orientalism  coldnesses  have  often 
arisen  which,  in  hazardous  days,  might 
have  aeverel^  tried  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.  It  IS  almost  hopeless  to  ex- 
pect the  revival  of  the  old  displays,  yet 
It  oUffht  to  be  ad(n>ted  as  a  part  of  the 
royal  policy  to  exhibit  a  desire  of  mix- 
ing with  the  people.  We  ous^ht  to 
see  more  of  our  monarchs  than  their 
names  in  a  cpurt  circular,  or  their 
equipages  whirling  from  Pimlico  to 
Windsor,  and  from  Windsor  to  Pirn- 
Uoo.  We  hope  a  new  reign  will  adopt 
a  new  policy  in  these  matters,  and 
that  the  young  Sovereign,  however 
insulted  by  the  presence  of  obnoxious 
individuals,  or  thwarted  in  the  natural 
impulses  of  her  own  unsophisticated 
heart,  will  emulate  in  this  point,  as  in 
all,  that  magnanimous  Queen,  the 
great  Elizabeth,  whose  memory  lives 
fliroudi  three  centuries,  and  who  still 
holds  her  illustrious  rank  in  the  grati- 
tude of  the  British  people. 

We  take  from  one  or  the  records  of 
the  time,  the  very  striking  account  of 
her  reception  by  the  city  on  her  pro- 
gress to  her  coronation.  This  was  a 
matter  of  more  tlian  pomp.  It  was  an 
exposition  of  principle.  The  secrets 
of  royal  breasts  are  sometimes  deep» 
and  the  put>Hc  feeling  was  vitally 
anxious  to  be  assured  on  the  great 
point  of  Eliaabeth^s  devotion  to  Pro- 
testantism.  It  will  be  seen  how 
strongly  the  expression  was  solicited 
in  the  pageant,  and  how  nobly  and 
pathetically^  it  was  answered  by  the 
Queen.  It  was,  in  essence,  a  full  pub- 
lic declaration  to  the  country  that  she 
abjured  the  hideous  bigotry  under 
which  Mary,  of  bloody  memory,  had 
made  the  lanid  groan ;  that  a  reign  of 
truth,  fortitude,  and  honor,  was  to 
come :  and  that  the  day  of  Romish  ty- 
ranny being  gone,  every  man  was  to 
have  the  right  to  read  his  Bible. 

The  minor  matters  of  her  conduct 
on  this  high  day  exhibit  the  qualities 
that  made  this  memorable  woman 
popular  even  under  all  the  exigencies 
of  a  power  then  little  short  of  despotic. 
Her  attention  to  the  popular  feelines ; 
her  pausing  to  have  a  more  per&ot 


view  of  the  successive  decoratioDi-a 
flattering  compliment  to  the  crowd  d 
artificers  who  were  doubtless  anxkni 
for  the  royal  praise;  her  gracious  as! 
willing  replies  to  all ;  and  the  lof^, 
vigorous,  and  truly  royal  declantioB 
in  which  she  answered  the  address  of 
the  Recorder  and  CorporatioD. 

The  tract  is  entitled,  «*The  P^mge 
of  our  Most  Dread  Sovereign  Ladye 
Queen  Elizabeth,  through  the  CiQre 
of  London  to  Westminster  the  day  be- 
fore  her  Coronation,  Anno  1556*^ 

•*  On  Thursday  the  12th  of  Jaouaiy. 
1568.0,  her  Majcky  removed  bjwiter 
from  her  palace  at  Wesuninstertotk 
Tower,  attended  by  the  city  \m^ 
trimmed  with  targets  and  banoenof 
their  mysteries. 

•"On  Saturday  the  14^  she  took  hff 
Mssage  through  London,  leaylDg  the 
Tower  at  two  o'clock. 

«•  NcarPenchurchStreetwaserecied 
a  scaffold,  richly  furnished,  vfaeran 
stood  a  *n<rfse,'  or  band  of  iMtra- 
ments,  and  a  child  in  oosdjr  appsnl» 
who  welcomed  the  Queeo  with  &  poe- 
tical address.  At  the  upper  end  rf 
Gracechurch  Street,  befoie  the  signoi 
the  Eagle,  the  city  had  ereeteda|pr. 
geous  and  sumptuous  arch,  occopyiuj 
the  whole  width  of  the  street  Uwm 
battlemeoted,  and  had  three  por^ 
over  the  centre  of  which  were  laiael 
three  platforms,risiog  in  three  degw 
or  steps.  Upon  the  lowest,  iooiMro^ 
^eat,wereplaoed  childr«n,r^re8eolw 
King  Henry  VIL,  and  Klizabeih  to 
wife ;  the  former  surrouodedwm.t 
red  rose,  and  the  latter  witha^ 
one,  but  having  their  hands  onitej 
each  with  a  ring  of  nialriiDOoyi|o« 
perceived  on  the  finger.  ^^^ST 
two  roses  sprung  two  brOTj 
gatheringinto  one,  which  wwdir^ 
to  the  second  stage,  where  sat  wj? 
Henry  VHI.,  with  ftueeo  AnneDy 
his  si<te,  firom  whom  again  gt^J 
branch  to  the  utmost  stage,  wW 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  perww- 
fled.  The  Queen  here,  as  Ihiwgi- 
out,  made  every  eflbrt  to  «PP*««^ 
the  exertions  made  in  her  honor :  wj 
even  desired  her  chariot,  which  psa» 
too  far  to  return,  and  penonallr  re- 
quired to  have  the  matter  op«*^.^ 
When  this  was  done  she  thanked  \» 
dty,  praised  the  beauty  of  jw  wnj 
and  promised  that  she  would  *)«^ 
whole  endeavor  for  the  co'W^V^ 
servation  of  concord,  as  the  ps^ 
didimport. 
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•«  The  second  pageaat*  at  the  nether 
end  of  Cornbillt  was  inscribed  *  The 
•eate  of  wortbie  governance.'  This, 
like  the  former,  was  a  gateway,  with 
three  open  arches ;  and  over  the  c<mtre 
was  a  child,  representing  the  Queen, 
placed  in  a  seat  which  seemed  to  have 
no  oiher  support  but  that  of  four  per- 
sonages, representing  the  virtues.  Pure 
Religion,  Love  of  Subjects,  Wisdom, 
and  Justice,  each  of  which  trode  under 
foot  their  contrary  vices— Superstition 
and  Ignorance,  Uebellton  and  Insol- 
vency, Folly  and  Vain  Glory,  Adu- 
lation and  Bribery.  Above  all,  were 
the  Royal  Arms. 

"The  Great  Conduit  in  Cheap 
was  beautiful  with  pictures  and  sen- 
tences. 

*'At  Soper-lane-end  was  another 
pageant  or  three  open  gates,  above 
the  centre  of  which,  on  three  stages, 
sat  eight  children.  The  ei^ht  beati- 
tudes applied  to  our  Sovereign  Lady, 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

**  The  Standard  in  Cheap  was 
dressed,  and  near  it  wa9  posted  a  noise 
of  trumpets. 

**  The  Queen  l.ad  scarcely  passed  the 
cross,  wheq  she  espied  tne  pageant 
erected  at  the  little  Conduit,  and  im- 
mediately required  to  know  what  it 
might  signify.  It  was  told  her  ^race 
that  there  was  placed  Time.  *  Time !' 
quoth  she,  '  and  Time  hath  brought  me 
hither.*  The  attendants  then  proceed- 
ed to  describe  the  whole  matter;  but 
at  the  beginning,  where  she  understood 
that  the  Bible  in  English  was  deliver- 
ed  to  her  by  Truth,  she  thanked  the 
city  for  that  gift,  and  saying  that  she 
would  oftentimes  read  over  that  book, 
commanded  Sir  John  Perrot,  one  of 
the  knights  who  sustained  her  canopy, 
to  go  on  before,  and  receive  the  book. 
Being  told,  however,  that  it  was  to  be 
delivered  down  by  a  silken  lace,  she 
desired  him  to  stop,  and  so  passed  for- 
ward until  she  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  the  Aldermen  stood.  There 
the  Recorder  presented  the  Queen 
with  a  thousand  marks  of  gold,  con- 
tained in  a  purse  of  crimson  satin, 
richly  wrought  with  gold,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  suitable  address.  Her 
Majesty  took  the  purse  with  both 
hands,  and  replied  so  *  marvellous 
pithilie,'  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  the  bystandiirs." 

Nor  will  the  modem  reader  other- 
wise  regard  the  maiden  speech  of  thia 
greatest  of  Queens. 


**I  tbaok  my  Lord  Mayor,  his 
brethren,  and  you  all.  And  whereas 
your  request  is,  that  I  should  continue 
your  good  Lady  and  Queen,  be  ye 
assured  that  1  will  be  as  good  unto 
you  as  ever  Queen  was  to  her  people. 
No  will  in  me  shall  lack,  neither  do  I 
trust  sha|l  there  lack  any  power. 
And  persuade  yourselves  that  lor  the 
safety  and  quietness  of  you  all,  I  will 
not  spare,  if  need  be»  to  spend  my 
blood.    God  thank  vou  all.'' 

**  Which  answer,^*  says  the  record, 
^  of  so  noble-hearted  a  Princess,  if  it 
moved  an  extraordinary  shout  and  re- 
j(^ing,itisnot  to  be  nuir veiled  at, since 
both  the  heartiness  thereof  was  won- 
derful, and  the  words  so  jointy  knit. 

**  We  now  arrive  at  the  pageant 
where  the  Bibli  was  presented.  It 
was  on  a  squiire  erection,  standing 
directly  before  the  little  Conduit  wim 
battlements,  and  on  it  wore  represent- 
ed two  hills  or  mountains,  that  on  the 
north,  cragged,  barren,  and  stony, 
with  a  withered  tree,  under  which  sat 
one  in  a  homely  apparel,  and  in  a 
mourning  attire,  with  a  tablet  over  his 
head,  inscribed  with  his  name  in  Latin 
and  English,  *  Ruinosa  Repttblica.* 
♦  A  decayed  Commonwealth.'  The 
other  hill  was  fair,  fresh,  and  beauti- 
ful, the  ground  thereof  full  of  flowers, 
and  having  a  flourishing  tree,  under 
which  stood  upright,  *  Republica  bene 
instUuta*  'A  flourishing  common- 
wealth.' Each  tree  was  also  hung 
with  appropriate  sentences.  Between 
the  hills  was  a  hollow  place  or  cave, 
out  of  which,  a  little  before  the  Queen's 
coming,  issued  Time,'«in  old  man  with 
wings,  and  a  scythe  in  his  hand*  lead- 
ing a  personage  of  less  stature  than 
himself,  clad  in  white  silk,  whose  name 
set  over  head  was  *  Temporis  filu^. 
*The  daughter  of  Time,'  and  on  her 
breast  •  Ventas,'  •  Truth.'  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  book  inscribed  *  Ver^ 
bum  Verilatis,'  ♦  The  Word  of  Truth.' 
A  child  in  front  delivered  the  poetical 
explanations,  during  which.  Truth  let 
down  the  Bible  from  the  hill,  and  Sir 
John  Perrot,  receiving  it,  kissed  it, 
held  it  up  with. both  hands,  and  laid  it 
upon  her  breast. 

*»ln  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  child 
of  the  school  (Chri.st's  Hospital),  pro- 
nounced  a  Latin  oration^  and  then  de- 
livered to  her  Majesty  a  copy  fairly 
wrhten  on  paper,  having  first  kissed 
it ;  it  was  received  •  most  gently.* 

<«Ludgate  was  finely  trimoiedyand 
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fiiroished  with  music.     At  the  Con-  Bar,  which  was  *  finely  dresoed,'  vilii 

duit  at  Fleet  Street,  was  the  lifth  and  the  two  giants,  Gotmagoi  the  AIImod, 

last  pageant.    It  was  a  stage,  embat-  and  Connopus   the  Briton,  who  hdd 

tied    with    four   towers.     A   throne  between  them  a  poetical   racapHdi- 

nUsed  on  steps,  was  overshadowed  by  tion  of  the  pageantries,  both  in  Ijla 

a  large  tree,  having  leaves  and  the  and  English.     On    the    south  side, 

fruit  of  the  date,  '  «r  jMUm  tree,*     In  were  singing  children,  one  of  whoa, 

the  throne  sat  a  Queen  i^  Parliament  richly    attired   as    a  poet,  gave  tlie 

robes,  named  in  a  tablet  over  her  head,  Queen  fnreweil  in  the  oarae  of  titt 

*  Debora,  the  judge  and  restorer  of  whole  city." 

the  House  of  Israel.'    A  child   was  These  were  scenes  which  none  wil 

ready  to  speak,  and  in  order  that  she  undervalue  who  know  the  strong  aid 

mipht  better  hear  him,  the  Queen  re-  permanent  feelings  which  they  hive 

quired  silence,  and    commanded   her  the  power  to  awaken.    The  memorj 

ekmriot  to  he  moved  marer.  of  those  days,  lx)und  the  citizens  to  tkie 

''At  St.  Dunstan's  Church,  the  chil-  cause  of  Elizabeth  nxire  firmly  than 

dren  of  Christ's  Hospital  stood  with  chainsof  iron  could  have  tKHind  them ; 

their  governors,  and  one  of  them  de-  made   their    loyalt)^   invincible,  and 

livered  a  Latin  oration.  girded  her  throne  with  a  wall  of  fire. 

*•  The  final  exhibition  was  at  Temple 
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Fair  is  the  lily,  sweet  the  blushing  rose ; 

But  that  seems  fairer,  this  more  brightly  glows. 

Blent  with  the  laurel,  whose  immortal  green 

Is  fittest  type  of  our  own  Jsland-Queen. 

Sweet  as  the  blushing  rose,  as  lily  fair, 

She  twines  the  laurel  round  her  golden  hair. 

And  aims  at  conquest :  fearing  not  to  lose, 

A  Nation's  love  she  smilingly  subdues ; 

Her  natural  graces  all  her  arms  and  arts, 

Loved  soon  as  seen,  she  reigns  the  Queen  of  hearts. 

When  the  first  Virgin  Queen  our  sceptre  swayed. 
Our  England  only  loved  the  Royal  Moid ; 
Another  monarch  sat  on  Scotland's  throne, 
And  Erin  listeneu  to  the  fierce  Tyrone  : 
The  Thistle,  Rose,  and^3hamrock  now  agree, 
Under  one  crown,  in  one  Parthenope ; 
And  homage  comos  from  esirlh's  far  bounds  address'd 
To  this  fair  throned  Virgin  of  the  West. 

Lock  how  the  Imperial  city,  far  and  wide. 
From  every  vein  pours  out  its  living  tide  : 
The  countless  throngs,  as  with  one  heart,  one  sight. 
Seem  to  await  some  object  of  delight : 
Look  where  vou  will,  and  you  can  only  see 
Faces  that  glow  with  honest  joy  and  glee ; 
The  artisan  and  courtier,  priest  and  sage, 
Gay  youth,  blithe  childhood,  and  sediuer  age, 
And  womanhood,  without  a  thought  of  fear. 
In  that  vast  pomp  of  heads,  are  mingled  there : 
It  seems  a  million  in  their  best  array 
By  concert  met  to  keep  a  holiday. 
In  the  vast  crowd  no  an^ry  sound  is  heard. 
No  ribald  jest,  and  no  discordant  word. 
Aimed  at  a  neighbor's  peace :  by  influence  miU, 
111  natures  to  the  good  are  recoociied. 
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Hark !  how  the  trumpets,  filled  with  human  breath,  , 
Peal  through  the  air :  one  moment,  hushed  as  death, 
The  countless  multitude  with  earnest  mien 
Catches  the  sound  :  and  thena  stir  is  seen — 
Thus  have  I  watched  the  classy  calm  of  ocean, 
And  seen  it  ripple  into  sudden  motion — 
So  moved  the  mass  of  heads :  all  eyes  are  straijied  ; 
"  She  comes !  she  comes !"  and  now  a  glimpse  is  gained— 
The  heralds  of  her  coming  now  appear. 
And  now  'tis  she  herself— the  Queen  is  here  I 
One  mighty  shout  reverberating  rings 
To  hail  the  Anointed  of  the  King  of  Kings ; 
And  ever  as  the  glad  procession  moves. 
All  bless  the  lovely  Qneen  the  people  loves ; 
Now  acclamations  fill  the  startled  air. 
And  blessings  greet  the  Lady  pure  and  fair. 
All  bid  •*  God  bless  her !"    Every  heart  is  hers, 
And  all  are  only  not  idolaters. 
The  upraised  urchin  waves  his  hat,  and  cries 
"  God  bless  her !"  tiny  maids  with  brimful  eyes 
Their  new-trimmed  bonnets  wave,  and  faltering  pray 
"  Goi  bless  her !"  and  "  Amon  !"  their  fathers  say. 
That  living  mass  is  with  one  thought  endued. 
One  heart  seems  in  that  mighty  multitude  : 
The  thought  and  heart  are  hers :  let  any  dare 
Touch  at  her  honor  while  such  guards  are  there  ! 
Let  any  breathe  one  syllable  of  scorn. 
Ah,  wo  were  him  that  he  was  ever  born  ! 
Let  home-bred  traitor  and  the  foreign  foe, 
If  such  should  be,  that  Lady's  safeguard  know: 
The  law  protects  her  and  the  people's  love. 
And  Heaven  looks  smiling  on  her  from  above. 
Around  the  despot's  throne  let  hirelings  wait, 
What  can  his  guards  avail  'gainst  popular  hate  1  * 

Our  Sovereign's  goodness  tops  the  statist'^  art, 
She  finds  her  bulwark  in  the  people's  heart. 

Queen  of  the  Laurel !  Lady  of  the  Isles ! 
Well  may  thy  features  glow  with  radiant  smiles 
While  such  untiring  guards  thy  coming  wait 
To  cheer  thy  progress  in  thy  royal  state  ; 
Well  may  the  light  of  conscious  worth  be  seen 
To  give  more  lustre  to  thy  gracious  mien. 
Than  the  tiara  sparkling  on  thy  head, 
,0r  blazoned  brilliance  o'er  thy  person  shed ! 
To  have  his  people's  love  beseems  a  king. 
But  to  deserve  it  is  a  better  thing. 
And  Thou,  dear  Lady,  to  this  realm  art  more 
Than  any  king  that  e'er  the  sceptre  bore : 
E'en  George  the  Grood,  whose  statue  meets  thy  view, 
In  his  best  days  such  homage  never  knew. 
Unhappy  Charles !  he  played  his  kingly  part 
With  royal  grace,  but  lost  the  people's  heart 
The  state  and  power  of  his  discrowned  line, 
With  brighter  omens,  better  hopes,  are  thine. 
Thy  settled  state  no  changeful  shocks  can  move ; 
Thy  power  is  planted  in  thy  people's  love* 

What  loyal  reverence  greets  the  Royal  Maid, 
As  slow  proceeds  the  princely  cavalcade ! 
With  boushs,  atnd  banners,  and  devices  rare, 
The  loAy  houses  wear  a  festal  air. 

TOL.ZLII.  70 
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Who  did  DOt  then  ■ome  touch  of  rapture  feei. 
Wile  the  church- bells  rang  out  their  merry  peai? 
Ride  OD,  dear  Sovereign,  through  the  living  masBi 
That  gather'd  from  a&r  to  see  thee  pass ; 
No  soul  was  there  has  lost  thy  gracious  look ; 
Thy  smile  repaid  them  for  the  pains  they  took 
To  see  ihj  mce.    Thy  throne  is  safe ;  in  rain 
Shall  Faction  howl  in  our  Victoria's  reign. 
Bright  loadstar,  drawing  evenr  thought,  heart,  eye^ 
To  thy  fresh  bloom  of  youthful  Royalty, 
Pass  Melj  on,  while  all  thy  subjects  call 
Best  blessings  on  thy  head  u  bower  and  hall. 

Heart-stirring  is  the  glorious  pomp  that  now 
Lights  up  with  pleasure  that  imperial  brow ; 
The  wavmg  banners,  streanoers,  hats  and  plumea 
The  joy  that  every  earnest  face  illumies — 
The  martial  music  and  the  iojrful  hymn — 
Bright  colors  hovering  on  the  distance  dim — 
The  pride  of  cavaliers  and  ladies  fair — 
The  love  and  loyalty  beyond  compare — 
The  prancing  steeds,  the  shouts,  the  rapturous  zeal — 
How  could  she  list,  and  look  on,  and  not  feel  ? 

The  Queen  feasts  with  her  citizens  to-day : 
Pass  we  the  festal  ppmp  and  rich  array. 
The  pride  and  prodigality  of  wealth. 
The  beauties  sparkling  in  the  bloom  of  health* 
The  honored  guests  that  in  the  hall  appear. 
The  princes  and  the  princely  merchants  there : 
Pass  we  the  painted  glories  of  the  nieht, 
The  blazon^  imagery  of  colored  light, 
The  walls,  that  seem  with  orient  hues  to  burnt 
The  brilliant  triumph  of  the  Queen's  return. 

Tell  not  of  column  or  triumphal  arch. 
Of  strategy  and  military  march  ; 
What  was  the  laurel  on  bald  CsBsar's  brow 
Compared  with  that  which  decks  our  Sovereign  now  I 
Her  triumph  is  not  marred  by  groans  and  cries 
Of  wretches  dying  in  their  agonies ; 
None  curse*-all  bless  her ;  on  her  lofty  state 
The  loyal  prayers  of  loving  millions  wait. 
Blest  as  a  Queen,  and  as  a  woman  blest. 
Long  may  she  reign,  Salome  of  the  West  I 
May  no  rude  storm  disturb  her  bright  career. 
True  to  her  God,  and  to  her  peoj^le  dear ; 
So  shall  her  virtues  gild  her  g^lorious  name, 
And  clothe  her  memory  with  immortal  fiune. 
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**  What  1  when  ?  where  ?  which 
way  did  they  go  1" 

**DowD  the  Bath  road,  dr,"  said 
the  footman ;  **  I  heard  the  gentleman 
Bay  he  had  ordered  relays  all  the 
way." 

*•  They've  cone  to  Dover,  sir,"  said 
the  hutler ;  M  heard  him  tell  the  pos- 
tilions to  make  all  the  speed  they  could 
till  they  ffot  to  Canterbury." 

•*They^re  off  to  Southampton,  sir," 
said  the  cook ;  **  for  miss's  own  maid 
told  me  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
the  steam-hoat  to  Heaver  in  greese." 

- "  Bath  —  Dover  —  Southampton  — 
what  am  I  to  believe  ?  Where  did  the 
tiorses  come  from  t" 

••From  the  Bell,"  said  the  butler. 

"From  the  Black  Swan,"  said  the 
Ibotman. 

•*No,  no— 4um  as  rode  the  first 
lorse  was  little  Jemmy  Stephen :  and 
lis  mother  tdd  me,  when  his  father 
lied,  and  thafs  more  than  three 
nonUis  ago-^yes,  'twas  on  the  Wed- 
lesday  met  Nididas'  fair— if  ewr 
here's  any  place,  savs  he,  for  my 
K)y  Jemmy,  at  the  Blue  Boar,  says 
le''— 

**  Hold  your  tongue  about  Jenwiy 
Stephens  and  blue  boars— -one  of  you 
nys'^the  horses  came  from  the  Swan, 
raother  from  the  Bell,  and  cook  tolls 
L  foolish  story  about  somebody  that 
lied  three  months  aeo — How  is  it 
K)8sible  to  find  out  which  road  they 
lave  taken  1  Are  horses  ordered  to 
ny  carriage  1  111  pursue  them,  if 
hey  have  taken  every  road  in  Eng- 
^nd." 

••The  horses  will  be  here  imme- 
liately,"  said  the  footman ;  ••perhaps 
he  postflions  may  know  more  about 
t." 

••Very  well:— now,  Thomas,  you 
;et  ready  to  go  with  me ;  keep  your 
yea  about  you  and,  when  we  over- 
ake  them,  the  first  thine  you  are  to 
lo  is  to  give  Captain  Mothram  in 
ustody  for  the  abduction,  while  I 
sJce  Miss  Brown  into  my  own  car- 
iage.    Do  you  hear  1" 

••  Yes,  sir,  and  what  am  I  to  do 
rhen  the  Captain  is  in  prison,  sir  V* 

••  Leave  him— let  him  rot  in  it— I 


would  not  lift  a  finger  to  bring  him 
out  of  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta.  And 
now,  cook,  I've  a  word  or  two  to  say 
to  you.  Leave  the  room,"  he  added, 
addressing  himself  to  the  butler  and 
footman  ;  when  they  had  obeyed,  the 
gentleman  turned  to  the  cook. 

••  Cook,"  he  said,  ••  don't  be  alarmed 
at  my  condescension;  answer  me  clear- 
ly  every  question,  and  fear  nothing. — 
lou  say  that  Miss  Brown's  own  maid 
told  you  they  were  going  to  South- 
ampton  ;  now,  since  she  told  you  so 
much,  it  follows,  as  a  natural  deduc- 
tion, that  you  must  have  prolonged 
your  interrogatories.  Did  you,  or  did 
you  not  1" 

••  I  don't  exactly  know,  sir." 

••  Not  know  whether  you  catechised 
her  on  the  ulterior  intentions  of  her 
youne  lady  1" 

••  Cm  yes,  I  told  her  to  be  sure  to 
take  her  second  best  cloak,  for  travel- 
ling was  perfect  destruction  to  new 
clothes." 

*•  But  you  enquired  no  farther  into 
the  plans  of  the  unhappy  pair— which 
route  they  intended  to  pursue?" 

••  La  I  sir ;  they  didn't  want  tp  pur- 
sue nothing  ;  they  were  only  afraid, 
poor  souls,  of  being  pursued  them- 
selves  " 

••  And  that  they  shall  be,  if  there 
are  post-horses  in  the  town.  Did  she 
say  nothing  about  where,  or  when  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place?" 

••Oh,  it  would  have  taken  place 
long  ago" 

« Indeed  ?" 

•«  Yes,  sir,  only  the  poor  fellow, 
you  remember,  broke  his  leg  in  the 
saw-pit;  and  the  cure  cost  such  a  power 
of  money,  that  she  has  had  to  wait  far 
longer  than  she  wished." 

•*  Who  broke  his  leg  in  a  saw-pit  ? 
Who  has  had  to  wait  fiur  longer  than 
she  wished  ?" 

•*  Why,  Sam  Fair,  to  be  sure,  the 
sawyer,  as  was  to  have  married  Jane 
last  May ;  but  Jane  says,  the  jaunt 
with  the  Captain  and  young  Missus 
is  a  great  consolation,  and  sam's  leg 
will  be  quite  stout  again,  and" 

••Cook!  look  at  me  in  the  faces 
are  you  deranged  in  your  intdilects,  or 
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only  oppressed  with  a  minor  degree  of 
insanity,  resulting  noore  from  an  ab- 
sence of  the  thinking  principle  than 
from  a  false  direction  given  to  its  ope- 
rations? Are  you  entirely  mad,  or 
only  sillyl" 

••  I  really  can*t  say,  sir." 

*♦  Or  rather,  as  I  suspect,  are  you 
all  in  a  conspiracy  against  my  legiti- 
mate authority  over  my  ward,  Miss 
Harriett  or  rather  Henrietta  Brown, 
bonding  yourselves  together  in  an  un- 
hallowed league  to  throw  her  into  the 
arms  of  a  great,  strong,  bullying,  fight- 
ing rascal  like  Captain  Motnram  1  But 
ril  punish  him !  Thank  Heaven,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  forbid  the  banns  ; 
and  unless  they  are  clever  enough  to 
elude  me  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
days,  including  three  clear  Sundays, 
I  can  stop  the  marriage.  My  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  scour  the  north  road.*' 

*«  La,  sir,  you'll  find  it  yerj  dirty 
work." 

"Whatr 

^  Scouring  the  north  road,  sir ; 
you'll  never  get  it  clean." 

**  Silence,  woman  !— strange  how 
little  intellect  it  requires  to  roast  and 
boil,  or  even  to  prepare  side-dishes. — 
Go  down  to  the  kitchen,  cook,  and 
expect  me  back  again,  and  another 
person  with  me,  in  a  very  few  days." 

"Another  person,"  muttered  the 
cook,  as  she  retured  to  her  own  subter- 
ranean domain,  **  what  can  he  mean 
by  that?  He  can't  surely  think  of 
bringing  back  young  Missus ;  or  if  he 
does,  I .  advise  him  to  double-lock  the 
doors,  for  the  Captain  is  not  a  man 
to  give  up  after  having  so  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. He  is  certainly  a  curious 
gentleman ;  thinks  no  more  of  gold 
sovereigns  than  I  do  of  sliced  car- 
rots. Perhaps  the  other  person  mas- 
ter talks  of  may  mean  a  wife  of  his 
own ;  for  I  have  had  a  notion  for  a  long 
time  he  threw  sheep's  eyes  at  Miss 
Harriet — but  time  will  show." 

"  Carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir,"  said 
our  old  friend  Thomas  the  footman, 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  all 
ready  for  the  journey. 

"  very  well— get  my  hat  and  stick 
— gloves— now,  my  Macintosh  shoes 
— ^ha !  bless  me,  I've  forgotten  all  this 
time ;  where's  Master  Solomon  1" 

"  In  the  study,  sir,  cutting  out  cork 
wings.  I  tdd  him  to  get  ready  ten 
minutes  ago." 

"Well,  what  did  he  say  1" 


"  That  it  was  a  pity  it  had  hap. 
pened  so  soon,  for  next  we^  he  sImliI 
be  able  to  fly." 

^Tell  him  to  come  here  this  no- 
ment.  Alas  !  that  all  my  cares  shoold 
be  thrown  away.  This  booby  boy  of 
mine  would  rather  sit  a  whole  day 
drawing  plans  of  helms  for  air.bal> 
loons,  or  nK>deJs  of  win^  to  fly  with, 
than  pay  ordinary  attention  to  a  bean- 
tiful  joung  woman  with  fifteen  han- 
dred  a-year.  Well,  are  you  ready  to 
help  in  the  pursuit  ?" 

The  person  thus  addreaBod  came 
into  the  room  looking  very  aulleo  and 
discontented.  In  his  right  hand  he 
held  an  immense  pair  of  shears,  and 
in  his  left  a  prodigious  sheet  of  thick 
brown  paper.  "Well,  father,"  he 
said, "  wnat  do  you  want  1  you've  in- 
temipted  me  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
volatile  muscle." 

"  Volatile  muscle ! — ^youYe  a  great 
deal  more  like  a  sedentary  optSsr. — 
Why  aren't  you  dressed  rar  the  jour- 
ney 1  Don't  you  know  thatCaplam 
Mothram  has  eloped  with  Harriet!" 

•*  Well,  I  can't  help  that" 

*«But  you  might  haye  hdped  it, 
and  we  shall  hdp  it  yet ;  you  shall 
marry  her,  I  tell  you,  in  spite  of  her 
obstinacy  and  your  own  stupidity.  We 
shall  overtake  them  long  before  Aey 
reach  their  destination.  Throw  away 
your  scissor^  and  paper  wings,  jomp 
into  the  carriage,  and" 

**  I  will  de  no  such  a  thing  till  I  hear 
more  about  it.  I've  promised  to  send 
my  ballon.fanners  to  the  ^roslatic 
Society  this  week,  and  have  under- 
taken to  fly  from  Liverpooi  to  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, carrying  thePmos- 
dent  of  our  section  of  the  British 
Association  on  my  back,  at  the  nest 
}rear's  meeting,— so  I  have  really  no 
time  to  be  running  after  little  girk ; 
and  what's  more,  I'm  a  friend  w  the 
rights  of  man,  and  1  won^t.** 

"  You  won't,  won't  you  ? — listoi  to 
me,  Mr.  Solomon  Phipps.  Yoq  h^ 
pen  to  ba  my  son — well ;  the  Roman 
law  giving  parents  the  power  of  life 
and  death  over  their  children  k  ab- 
surdly abrogated,  and  therefore,  your 
head  is  tolerably  safe;  but,  happily,  the 
British  constitution  does  not  bestow 
any  remarkable  splendor  of  alined 
on  the  poorer  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion, and,  by  all  that  is  sacred  ainoi^ 
men !  if  you  don't  accompany  roe  oa 
this  eccasion,  and  marry  the  giri  I 
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point  out,  you  shall  cany  your  wings, 
ind  steam-carriages,  and  air-balloons 
nto  the  Union  workhouse.  Off  and 
iraw  on  your  boots.  I  will  tell  you 
nore  as  we  go." 

^  Sir !  I  live  in  a  free  country !  this 
8  the  grossest  instance  of  intimidation 
)ver  presented  to  the  execration  of 
nankind.  All  men  are  equal— all 
nen  are  equally  endowed  with  the 
K)wer  of  thmking,  feeling,  reasoning, 
leciding" 

**  Starving,  and  goineto  jail.  All 
his  is  very  well  at  a  political  meeting 
It  the  Pie  and  Whistle,  but  in  the 
business  of  lilb  I  will  have  no  balder- 
lash— obey  without  a  word,  or  go  out 
0  beggary.  Choose  this  very  moment 
>etween  Harriet  Brown  with  fifteen 
lundred  a-year,  and  freedom  and  in- 
le|)Qndence  with  an  apartment  in  the 
vorkhouse." 

**  Well,  since  you  insist  on  it.  Til 
;o;  but  I  wish  you  would  just  wait 
en  minutes  till  my  model  balloon  is 
illed  with  gas.  The  gardener  has 
)een  burning  brandy  under  it  all  this 
nominff" — 

"  And  got  so  drunk  in  the  process 
hat  be  allowed  the  fugitives  to  slip 
)ttt  by  the  sarden-door  without  taking 
lotice  of  their  departure.  Why,  you 
)ooby,  he  must  have  drunk  the  brandy, 
ind  will,  most  likely,  set  fire  to  the 
louse." 

"  O !  how  delightful— I've  got  a 
ire-escape  all  ready — I  sincerely  wish 
le  would.  A  vizor  of  strong  cotton, 
tuffed  with  tar  and  turpentine,  put 
ilosely  over  the  fiic«,  and  the  body  en- 
eloped  in  thin  muslin,  stifibned  with 
trusted  gunpowder,  is  a  certain  pre- 
^ntive  of  the  lingering  agonies  of  a 
leath  by  fire." 

*•  I  should  think  it  was,"  replied  the 


father :  «  what  ass  has  been  telling 
you  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  muslin 
and  gunpowder  saving  one  from  being 
burnt?  Come,  are  you  ready liow? 
We  shall  go  the  main  north  road,  and 
shall  most  likely  pick  up  some  intelli- 
gence by  the  way." 

^  North  road  1  then  we  pass  through 
Newcastle?  that  will  be  delightful. 
I  will  fix  on  some  convenient  spot  to 
alight  on — ^the  church  tower  or  top  of 
the  Exchange,  My  wings  will  be 
eighteen  feet  long  and  seven  broad. 
How  surprised  the  colliers  will  be  to 
see  the  President  of  our  section  get  out 
of  the  basket  on  my  back!  Now, 
then,  father,  Fm  all  ready;  let  us  be 
off  to  the  carriage  I  only  wish  there 
were  no  horses  in  the  world,  we  should 
be  able  to  go  so  delightfully  by 
steam"— 

"Now,  then,"  said  Thomas  to  the 
'postilion,  as  the  gentlemen  made  their 
appearance  at  the  door,  "  the  linch- 
pm  is  quite  loose,  and  you  had  better 
upset  the  carriage  on  the  bank  at  Lis- 
cot-hill.  I  shall  get  down  to  walk  up 
the  pitch,  and  shall  pull  the  pin  out 
very  easy^" 

••  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  postilion  with 
a  knowing  wink,  putting  hisfoot  in  the 
stirrup  at  the  same  time,  in  act  to 
mount ; "  but  I  say,  Thomas,  you  must 
take  all  the  blame." 

«•  That  I  will— the  moment  the  wheel 
is  off  all  will  be  right ;  leave  every 
thinff  else  to  me." 

The  travellers  were  soon  in  the  car- 
riage ;  the  order"  given  to  go  as  fast 
as  possible  the  first  stage  down  the 
mat  north  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
me  town  was  left  behind :  and  mile- 
stone  after  mile-stone  disappearing  in 
rapid  succession,  gave  evidence  ot  the 
amazing  rate  at  which  they  proceeded. 


CHAFna  II. 


About  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of 
he  town  in  which  BIr.  Cicero  Phipps 
-the  guardian,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
diss  Harriet  Brown— resided,  is  a  fine 
lid  house  with  curious  gable-ends  and 
I  vast  variety  of  little  towers  and  bat^ 
lements,  which  derives  new  beauty 
rom  the  deep  **  ancestral  woods"  in 
irhich  it  is  embosomed.  On  the  day 
if  the  elopement  a  party  of  fbur  ner- 
ons  were  walking  up  the  avenue  from 
he  main  road  towards  the  hall,  con- 
sisting of  three  ladies  and  a  gentleman. 


A  carriage,  with  four  panting  posters, 
might  be, seen  careering  onwards  full 
speed,  and  was  not  yet  out  of  sight 
when  the  party  reached  a  high  kndl 
in  the  park  that  commanded  a  view  of 
a  good  many  miles  of  the  great  north 
road.  The  party  turned  round  to  look, 
and  then,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
broke  out  intoa  laugh. 

**,If  they  ffo  on  at  that  rate  long," 
said  thef  entteman,'**  It  will  puzzle  Mr. 
Cicero  Phipps  to  overtake  tnem." 

«*0h,  Charies,!  half  repent  already 
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of  what  I  havedone,**  said  the  joung 
lady  in  a  green  silk  pelisse  and  white 
bonnet ;  what  will  the  people  say  of 
rael" 

"  They  will  say,  my  dear,**  answer, 
ed  the  old  lady,  who  was  leaning  on 
the  genlleman^s  right  arnn,  •*  that  you 
have  come  on  a  visit  for  three  weeks 
to  Mrs.  Mothram ;  and  surely  there 
can  be  no  great  harm  in  that?'^ 

•*  No— but— but"- 

^More  especially,"  interposed  the 
gentleman,  *'  as  your  silly  old  noodle  of 
a  guardian  has  taken  it  into  his  head  to 
fly  all  over  the  country  in  hopesc^bar- 
ring  your  progress  to  Gretna  Green  : 
leaving  his  house  unguarded — for  I 
have  no  doubt  he  has  taken  Solomon 
with  him  too— and  he  couldn't  expect 
you  to  remain  all  by  yourslf  for  such 
a  length  of  time,  without  being  grati- 
fied  either  by  eloquence  or  wi^om." 

"  Whereas,  by  coming  here,Charle8 
means  you  to  understand  you  will  be 
perpetually  regaled  with  both." 

•*  Hush,  Mary,"  said  i:aptain  Moth- 
ram  ;  **  recollect,  sister  mine,  you  are 
only  seventeen,  and  such  things  are 
infinitely  above  your  comprehension?" 
*«  What  things  t"  inquired  the 
young  lady,  with  a  look  of  comic  sur- 
prise. "'  All  I  know  is,  that  Harriet 
has  come  here,  on  mamma's  invitation, 
for  three  weeks,  and  that  you  politely 
escorted  her  from  her  guardian's 
house  ;  furthermore,  that  your  friend, 
Bnsign  M'Tavish,  of  the  Inverary  mi- 
litia, has  availed  hinnself  of  your  car- 
riage and  a  loan  of  fitly  pounds" 

•*  To  carry  off  a  girl  he  has  only 
seen  three  times,"  continued  the  Cap- 
tain, laughing ;  **  but  whom  he  consi- 
ders a  prodigious  heiress,  because  her 
&Uier  is  a  grocer,  and  has  been  mayor 
three  times  of  the  town  of  Middle- 
ton." 

"  Ah !  that  is  the  only  part  of  the 
business  I  disapprove  of,"  said  Mrs. 
Mothram,  looking  serious.  ••  Tis 
really  too  bad  that  you  should  have 
aided  a  half-savage  like  this  M'Tavish 
to  rob  a  good  old  man  of  his  daughter 
«on  such  a  slender  acquaintance  too ; 
he  has  never  even  seen  old  Flinks,  and 
you  say  he  has  only  seen  Sally  her. 
self  three  times.'' 

M^Yes— but  he  made  his  declaration 
the  first  hour  they  met,  so  he  has  been 
engaged,  you  see,  for  a  long  while ; 
now,  you  know,  mother,  you  have  aU 
ways  cautioned  me  agamst  long  ^i- 
gagements,   and  I  have  been  endea- 


voring to  convince'  Harriet  of  die 
wisdom  of  your  advice  ;  but,  by  Japi- 
ter,  there  goes  old  Phippe !  bow  that 
wretched  pair  of  posters  tug  and  tear 
up  the  hill— there  they  go!  Thtt 
rascal  Thomas  must  have  played  tat 
false  ;  he  promised  to  have  bim  in  t 
ditch  long  before  this." 

*"  In  a  ditch !  oh,  for  Heaven's  sake; 
Charles,  donH  hurt  him — he  may  be 
killed— or  get  his  boiies  broken— 
and" 

"Well,  that  will  only  be  Lindi— 
or  rather  linch.pin-law--^or  be  would 
give  the  world  to  break  all  mine. 
However,  they  are  fairly  out  of  8i|^ 
and  for  a  whole  week  we  are  secure 
from  interruption." 

''Yes;  but  I  wish  to  speak  toyoa 
alone,  Charles,"  said  the  old  kdy, 
keeping  back  her  son*  and  allowi^ 
the  two  young  ones  to  walk  on.— 
•  'What  if  you  are  not  interrupted  lor 
the  whole  three  weeks  1" 

**  Why,  to-morrow  the  banns  will 
be  read  in  our  church  ;  mj  good 
friend  the  rector  knows  nothing  ex- 
cept what  comes  before  him  officiallT. 
After  they  are  read  three  times  with- 
out any  one  giving  notice  of  any  jost 
cause  or  impediment,  what  obja^kiQ 
can  any  one  urge  ?  It  will  not  be  a 
runawcty  match,  nor  a  clandestine 
marriage — all  will  t)e  faiir  and  open. 
If  I  can  manage  to  prevent  old  Phippt 
from  interfering  with  the  banns,  who 
is  to  blame  ?  not  I,  surely.  No,  no, 
don't  distress  yourself ;  every  thing 
will  end  satisfactorily*  and  Moodaj 
fortnight  will  see  me,  I  hope,  the  hap- 
piest of  nien." 

''Hem!"  said  the  old  lady  doobt- 
ingly— "  we  shall  see  ;  at  aU  cveocs, 
you  will  only  have  to  waft  three 
years." 

"Three  years!  You  mi^t  as  well 
talk  of  a  century !"  and  without  fw- 
ther  parley,  the  young  man  joined  the 
party  in  advance,  while  the  old  lady, 
fairly  distanced—"  like  panting  Tixat, 
toiled  aften  them  in  vain." 

In  the  mean  time,  the  race  akag 
the  high-road  continued  with  unabated 
speed.  The  galkuit  M'Taviah  aad 
the  foir  Sally  Flinks  rattled  along  hi 
the  highest  spirits,  feeling  well  asaursd 
that  no  ^^rts  of  the  irate  father  woaU 
enable  hifen  to  overtake  theoi. 

"  Py  Shove,  if  he  comes,  my  peas- 
tiful  Sally,  pe  tamn'd  if  I  dooH  put  a 
prace  of  slugs  into  his  prains !" 

"  Oh  la»  dear  Captam  Mactabhage, 
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^u  frighten  one  at  the  wery  thought 
)f  such  wiolence." 

"  Well,  be  easy,  my  pretty  Miss 
Ei'links ;  but  py  Cot.  ma'am,  my  name 
s  not  Mactabbage ;  I  give  you  to  know 
tis  Hector  M'Tavish,  and  a  fery  coot 
ind  honorable  name  it  is  too— and  a 
;wenty-seventh  cousin  of  the  Tuke 
umself.*' 

^  But  you  wouldn't  shoot  papa  V* 

**Like  a  ptarmigan — -so  say  no 
nore  about  it,  for  the  auld  pock- 
[>uddin  will  nefer  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  it.  We  may  go  as  quietly  as 
E?e  choose,  and  enjoy  ourselves  on  the 
road  ;  and  speaking  of  that,  by  Cot,  I 
feel  mighty  hungry  with  the  exercise 
Df  carrying  off  an  heiress.  So  we'll 
see  wlmt  we  can  have  by  way  of  a 
linner  at  the  next  town  we  come  to» 
md  I  daursay  they'll  be  able  to  give  a 
shentleman  a  tumbler  of  toddy,  tor  in 
the  agitation  of  the  'lopement,  I  for- 
got to  take  my  morning." 

While  the  bewildered  Miss  Flinks 
s  engaged  in  the  vain  effort  of  making 
>ut  the  exact  meaning  of  a  person  for- 
j^etting  to  take  **  his  morning,"  we  must 
robaok  a  few  miles  on  the  road,  where 
in  animated  conversation  is  taking 
;>lace  between  Mr.  Cicero  Phipps  and 
bis  ingenious  ^on. 

'*  You  ought  to  thank  your  stars," 
exclaimed  the  senior  in  a  voice  that 
showed  he  was  not  in  the  most  equable 
frame  of  mind  — "  You  may  thank 
your  stars  that  I  am  a  philosopher. 
If  I  had  not  succeeded  in  conquering 
all  evil  passions,  I  should  be  strongly 
tempted  to  turn  you  out  imon  the 
road.  You  insensible  log  !  Have  you 
any  idea  why  we  are  in  this  carriage, 
gomg  as  hard  as  the  horses  will  take 
usi" 

•*  I  s'pose  'tis  because  there  are  no 
rail  way  coaches,  which  would  go  twice 
as  fast ;  and  if  you  had  advanced  me 
money  enough,  as  I  asked  you  a  year 
ago,  to  take  out  the  patent  for  my 
•  Never-to-burst-al  wajrs-to-boil-jointed- 
peristrephical  -  axle-  and-  boiler,'  you 
would  have  overtaken  Captain  Moth- 
ram  and  Harriet  before  they  had  got 
two  miles." 

**  And  if  we  lad  overtaken  them — 
ay,  if  we  overtake  them  now,  what 
good  will  it  do  ?  Will  you  marry  her 
yourself,  even  if  we  get  quit  of  the 
Captain's  importunities  1  —  will  you 
give  up  your  confounded  geological, 
botanical,  physical,  psychological  ab- 
surdities, which  have  got  stuuOfed  into 


your  foolish  head  since  those  meetings 
of  the  wise  men,  and,  like  a  quiet  ra- 
tional man,  settle  down  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  beautiful  wife  and  fitisen 
hundred  a-year  1" 

«*  Can't  I  do  both  1  Can't  I  use 
part  of  the  fortune  in  advancing  my 
great  project  of  alary  aerostation  1 
Harriet  is  certainly  a  very  nice  girl, 
never  cross  nor  disobliging,  and  cut 
out  the  model- wings  of  the  American 
night-owl  very  correctly ;  so  that,  you 
see,  as  to  marrying  her,  there  can  be 
no  difficulty  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  on  the  other  hand,  she  has 
no  genius  for  science ;  no  taste  for  in- 
vention or  discovery,  and  might  per- 
haps be  indisposed  to  give  up  her 
whole  time  ana  talents  to  the  further- 
ance of  my  great  plans." 

<*  To  be  sure  she  would ;  but  it  is 
my  great  plans  we  are  talking  of,  not 
3rours.  We  have  now  ascertained 
from  every  one  we  have  met  on  the 
road,  that  a  carriage  containing  a  gen- 
tleman and  lady  is  only  a  few  miles 
ahead.  We  are  pretty  sure  to  over- 
take them  before  long,  for  it  is  impos- 
sible they  can  always  get  horses  at  a 
moment's  warning,  and  " 

"There's  the  superiority,  you  see, 
of  steam,"  interrupted  Solomon,  in  a 
tone  of  triumph;  ^  no  waiting  for 
horses — only  a  fresh  peck  of  coals, 
and  ofif  aeain.  Now,  just  observe  ; 
we  are  reduced  to  a  mere  walk  on  ac- 
count of  this  paltry  hill." 

"And  no  wonder,"  inter[)osed  the 
father ;  "  it  is  the  steepest  hill  in  the 
county,  and  from  the  top  of  it  we 
shall  command  a  view  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  road  all  the  way  ito 
Wibscot.  We  shall  see  the  carriage 
of  the  fugitives,  I  have  no  doubt ; 
and" 

Crash  !  crash  !  went  the  orator's 
head  through  the  window,  while  Uie 
body  of  the  son  was  propelled  with 
huge  vehemence  upon  his  back,  as  the 
wheel,  obedient  to  the  sly  hand  of 
Thomas,  spun  off  from  the  end  of 
the  axle,  and  the  chariot  instanta- 
neously lurched  over  on  its  side. 
After  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and 
storming,  as  is  usual  on  such  occa- 
sions, the  gentlemen  were  extricated, 
and  many  endeavors  make  to  get  the 
refractory  wheel  to  return  to  its  duty. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  whole  par^ 
were  ineffectual ;  and  at  last  it  was 
resolved  that  iir.  Phipps  should  walk 
forward  to  the  town  at  Wibeoot,  and 
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[  ftoin  tlMiie«  wlutlofev  asMtaooe 
might  be  required.  In  jpurstiaDce  of 
Uue  iafeation,  he  set  off  at  a  quick 
pace  up  the  bill«  and  oo  arriving  at 
the  summit  his  regret  for  the  acci- 
dent was  redoubled ;  for,  a  good  way 
on  this  nde  of  the  U>wn«  he  perceived 
the  carriage  of  which  he  was  in  pur- 
wit  The  road  was  very  winding, 
aad  he  feh  assured  that  if  he  could 
have  slipt  through  any  of  the  diver- 
fling  lanes,  he  must  have  succeeded 
in  intercepting  k  before  it  reached 
the  town.  Even  on  foot  he  was  not 
without  hq;>es  he  should  be  able  to 
arrive  in  time  to  stop  then  from 
changlag  horses,  and  he  accordkigly 
struck  down  a  shady  path,  that  evi- 
dently cut  off  a  considerate  bend  of 
the  road.  While  hurrying  forward  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  he  was  no  little 
sorprind  to  feci  a  hand  laid  on  his 
shoulder  in  a  very  unceremoaious 
manner,  and  an  invitation  to  stand 
stili  thundered  in  his  ear,  unless  he 
preferred  a  knife  stuck  in  his  throat. 
On  looking  round,  he  saw  two  men, 
who  had  evidently  iumped  down  on 
him  through  a  hole  in  the  hedge. 
One  of  them  was  dressed  in  a  very 
large  brown  coat,  with  great  bright 
buttons.  The  absurd  size  of  the  gar- 
ment nearly  hid  the  individual  who 
now  wore  it ;  and  a  light  flaxen  wig, 
hanging  haH-wa]^  over  his  eyes,  com- 
^ted  the  disguiso.  The  other  was 
scantily  coverod  with  an  old  red 
Jacket,  whose  smallness  and  tattered 
condition  formed  a  startling  contrast 
to  the  enormous  habiliments  of  his 
companion. 

Mr.  Cicero  Phipps  was  astonished. 
He  looked  all  round ;  but  he  was  in 
the  hollow  of  a  deep  lane--high 
banks,  crowned  with  thick  hedgerows 
at  each  side,  and  a  eentle  acclivity 
before  and  behind.  He  looked  again 
at  the  two  men. 

**  Come,  fork  out,"  said  one  of 
them,  •*  and  don't  stand  staring  here! 
Where's  your  purse  1" 

••Are  you  aware,  gentlemen,"  re- 


plied the  tniTdler,  •«  Aat  tiiis  i 
18  hiffhly  immoral  t" 

^It's  wery  pleasant  though,  old 
gentleman  ;  so  no  more  of  your  gam- 
mon, but  hand  over  the  blunt." 

This  invitation  to  liberality  wis 
yery  much  strengthened  in  its  effects 
by  the  hand  of  the  speaker  b^ng 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  the  onfortot 
nate  prisoner.  His  purse,  his  watch* 
his  pocket-book,  were  successively 
transferred  from  his  custody  to  that  of 
the  military-looking  geotlenMrn;  and 
after  the  transference  of  all  the  vaJu- 
ables  had  been  ooapleted»  the  mao» 
who  had  transacted  the  business  with 
the  expertness  of  an  ezperieooed  coo- 
veyanoer,  threw  off  the  enersiioas 
brown  coat,  and  the  overhangiDg  wig^ 
and  insisted  on  exchangkig  them  for 
the  corresponding  portions  of  Mr. 
Phipps's  wardrobe.  The  fine  dark, 
nicol^-combed  wig  of  that  somewhat 
dandified  gentleman  was  talreo  olCaod 
its  place  supplied  by  the  light-cc^ored 
jazy  of  the  robber ;  the  coali  wen 
also  bartered,  and  the  two  rufibna 
could  scarcely  maintain  the  gravity 
befitting  their  honorable  profesoaa 
when  they  saw  the  philosopher,  gbd 
to  escape  from  their  firiendly  atioi- 
tions  on  any  ternos,  redouble  his  speed 
the  moment  they  lett  him  at  liberty. 

^  This  here  is  a  mighty  si^  finer 
fon  than  being  shet  at  in  them  moua- 
tains,"  said  one. 

*•  With  never  no  pay  nor  rations 
neither,"  said  the  oth^r. 

••  The  last  cove^  purse  feels  heavier 
than  the  fat  old  gentleman's  in  the 
gig ;  and  his  clothes  fit  me  a  deal  i 
comfortable." 

••Ay,  it's  a  good  plan  new^  to  1_ 
the  same  clothes  long.  I  hoipetoi 
in  with  some  chap  as  has  a  weB^onde 
coat,  for  this  here  Arlaban  jacket  sin*! 
quite  the  thing  to  go  courting  in." 

••  Come,  mi^e,  J  im,  as  quick  as 
can ;  only  let  us  find  out  where 
dleton  is,  for  it  would  not  do  to  show 
ourselves  there  aAer  having  made  the 
acquaintance  of  the  mayor." 
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Chaptbe  ni. 


The  town  of  Wibscot  rej<Mces  m  a 
vast  number  of  inns.  It  was  there- 
fore no  slight  instance  of  good  luck 
when  the  very  first  sign  that  attract 
Mr.  Phipps's  attention  was  the  Green 


Dragon,  at  the  door  of  which  was 
stationed  a  treveUin|^-carriage,  iriiseh, 
without  a  moment's  difficulty  Jie  reco^ 
nised  to  be  the  one  he  was  in  pmaw 
of.     His  plan  was  deckled  on  in  aa 
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istant.  He  asked  for  pen  and  paper, 
nd  wrote  a  note  to  his  son,  telling  the 
lesseneer  to  hasten  with  it  to  Liscot* 
ill,  and  that  he  would  be  paid  on  his 
eturn.  In  the  mean-time,  he  station- 
d  himself  at  the  door  of  the  Green 
)ragon,  determined  to  arrest  the  run- 
ways on  making  their  appearanoe  in 
be  street,  feeling  afraid  to  intrude 
ipon  them  in  the  interior  till  he  had 
Tocured  the  assistance  of  his  son. 
le  waited  a  considerable  time,  won- 
lering  at  the  delay  of  the  fugitives. 
Vhen  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  with- 
ut  producing  any  symptom  of  their 
pproacb,  he  began  to  suspect  that 
iey  might  by  some  means  have  be- 
ome  aware  of  his  presence,  and  slipt 
ut  by  Sonne  secret  door ;  but  as  he  had 
olemnly  given  notice  to  the  postilions 
hat  they  were  on  no  account  to  pro- 
teed,  as  be  had  legal  power  to  prevent 
he  flight  of  the  parties,  he  consoled 
limself  by  reflecting  that  while  the 
carriage  was  in  his  sight  the  runaway 
)air  could  not  succeed  in  their  escape. 
iVhile  immersed  in  these  reflections, 
tnd  almost  forgetful  oi  his  adventure 
vith  the  robbers,  he  kept  pacing  up 
md  down,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
gradually  increasing  crowd  that  had 
>een  attracted  by  the  oddity  of  his  ap- 
>earance..  There  are  certainly  few 
lights  more  ridiculous  than  a  little 
nan  dressed  in  a  big  man's  clothes ; 
md  the  metamorphosis  on  Mr.  Phipps 
vas  so  complete,  that  when  Solomon, 
lot  and  panting  from  his  exertions, 
lurried  up  the  street,  it  took  him  some 
ime  to  recognise  his  father  in  the 
jostling  individual  who  exclaimed — 

"I  rejoice  you're  come.  Captain 
Mothram  and  Harriet  are  on  the  eve 
)f  starting;  now,  I  have  been  con- 
cocting a  device  by  which  it  is  in  your 
power  to  turn  their  elopement  to  good 
iccount." 

"  Well !— what  is  it  1  but  where  in 
fleaven's  name  did  you"— 

"Never  mind— jump  you  into  the 
carriage — I  will  put  Harriet  into  it 
)estde  you,after  getting  quit  of  Captain 
^othram,  and  you  must  then  do  your 
yest  to  persuade  Harriet  to  continue 
ler  journey  to  the  north,  with  only  a 
change  of  companion" 

The  young  man,  who  did  not  seem 
0  care  much  whether  he  was  to  be 
Harried  or  not,  opened  the  carriage 
loor,  and,  sitting  aown  in  the  comer, 
susied  himself  with  a  scientific  letter 


in  a  numberof  the  Mechanics'  Maga- 
zine. 

In  the  great  room,  on  the  second 
floor,  number  eleven,  were  seated  the 
gallant  M*Tavish  and  Sally  Minks. 

"  But,  by  Shorge !"  said  the  gentle- 
man, **  you  can't  expect  me  to  be  in 
such  a  hurry  when  the  prandy  is  so 
coot,  and  your  company,  my  peauti- 
ful  Sa)  ly ,  so  teliehtful.  I  tell  you,  the 
auld  provost  will  nefer  overtake  us  till 
we  have  been  settled  a  month  or  two 
at  Cairn-Dow;  and  then,  by  Cot,  he 
will  be  fery  welcome  if  he  brings  us  a 
chest  of  tea  in  his  pockmanky.  So, 
you  see,  I'll  just  have  up  another 
tumbler,  for  they  always  expect  such 
things  for  the  goot  of  tha  house." 

The  lady  was  silent,  and  began  to 
repent  of  her  behaviour. 

"But,  Captain  M'Tabbage,"  she 
said,  "you  have  already  had  three 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water." 

"Three!— oh,  that's  fery  kind  in 
you  to  put  me  in  mind  of  how  little 
I've  drank ;  but  I  seldom  take  more 
than  two  or  three  to  my  lunch ;  but 
then,  my  lovely  Sally,  I  make  up  fbr 
it  afbir  my  tinner.  So  let  us  be  ofiC  and 
get  over  the  Borders  this  very  nifht" 
At  this  moment  the  waiter  entered  the 
room. 

"  Beg  pardon  sur,  but  an  old  gentle- 
man is  at  the  door,  and  threatens  to 
prosecute  the  drivers  if  they  move  a 


"An  old  gentleman  1"  enquired 
Sally,  "Oh, my  papa!" 

"Tell  him  I'm  coming  directly," 
said  M'Tavish,  grasping  a  tremendous 
cudgel  which  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  flight,  "  and  I'll  preak  every, 
pone  in  his  TOdy." 

"  Oh !  M«Tabbage  1  stay,"  exclaim, 
ed  Sally — ^"let  me  look  at  the  person 
just  a  moment— oh,  if  it  is  papal" 
She  peeped  timidly  out  of  the  win* 
dow;  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
brown  coat  and  flaxen  wig,  especially 
as  the  wearer's  back  was  turned,  lie 
being  at  that  moment  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Thomas,  wto  had  just 
arrived  with  the  carriage  propt  up  in 
the  best  waj  they  had  been  able. 

"  Papa !  It  is  indeed  papa !  I  must 
go  ana  confess  all  to  him.  What 
lolly  it  was!"— She  continued  putting 
on  her  bonnet,  which  had  been  laid ' 
aside,  and  drawing  down  her  veil-*- 
"I  will  go  this  moment  and  throw 
myself  at  his  feet— Oh,  M«Tabbage !" 
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^Py  thiiigo^  ma'UDt  I  think  70a  *•  That^s he^ the  nrarderine  wflleat 
treat  me  fei^  ill.  Let  roe  see  the  — he,  in  the  weiy  wig  and  coat  he 
auld  grocer ;  is  it  that  auki  fellow  in  took  from  me  not  an  hour  nnce !  Lt j 
the  wig? — he  must  have  cried  himsetf  hold  on  him  !** 
to  a  skeleton  since  you  left  him,  for  These  words  were  addressed  to  a 
his  coat  fits  him  lake  a  sack.  I  will  yast  number  of  people,  who  came 
be  as  tutiful  as  you  like,  and  ask  his  rusfainff  op  the  street,  by  a  fat  oU 
conseBt  to  our  wedding.  It  would  man,  hi  an  oT«rwhelroinff  paasion, 
save  a  deal  of  trouble ;  so  let  us  go  whose  great  arms  were  thrust  into 
down  together.*'  the  sleeves  of  a  very  dilapidated  red 

But  when  the  swain  turned  round  jacket,  the  cufib  of  which  hardly 
from  the  window,  he  perceived  that  he  reached  down  to  his  dhows, 
was  alone.  SaUy  had  takisn  the  op-  *«  Seize  him,  I  sa^ !"  he  continaed, 
portunity  of  slipping  out  of  the  room,  pointing  to  the  astonished  Mr.  Phipps; 
and  rushed  down  stairs  to  throw  her-  **  I'll  swear  to  him  any  where.  He 
self  into  the  anns  of  her  father,  robbed  me  in  a  lane  a  mile  from  heie^ 
Flurried  by  her  flight,  and  dreading  and  that  great  tall  rascal  beside  hiai 
thQ  reproaches  she  nad  deserved,  she  was  his  accomplice.'* 
cast  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the  •« Touch  me  at  your  peril!*'  ex- 
astonished  Mr.  Phipps.  dainaed  Phipps,  assuming  an  orHori- 

**  Let  us  go  home— any  where—  oai  attitude.  •^As  for  me,  I  am  a 
only  save  me  from  M*Tjibbaffe!'*she  gentlesaan,  well  known  in  the  next 
cried,  hiding  her  &ce  on  his  moulder,  countT.  I  reside  in  the  town  of 
and  thus  preventinj^  the  chance  of  her  Hobl^leston ;  and  I,  mjsdf,  a  sboft 
peroeiviog  her  mistake.  The  voice,  time  aso,  had  the  misfoftane  to  be 
loo,  was  80  agitated,  that  Mr.  Phipps  robbed  by  a  person  in  the  csact  dress- 
did  not  suspect  that  the  lady  address-  of  the  inmmous  old  impostor  who  has 
km  him   was  any  o^er  than   his 


now  had  the  audacity  to  aooose  me. 
Arrest  hinw-^eiae  him,  I  say  I  I  be- 
lieve  him  to  be  one  of  the  nefhrknt 
gang;— and  as  to  this  tall  rufian 
side  me,  I  have  no  doubt  lie 
in  the  conspiracy.  Lay  hold  00  \ 
both!" 
But  the  menadng  attitode 


aba 


ward.  Without  a  word  in  answer  to 
her  appeal,  he  placed  her  in  the  car- 
rk^  and  closed  the  door  upon  her, 
giving  a  sign  with  his  hand  to  the 
postilions  to  go  on. 

As  he  sto(M  lookhig  after  them  as 

they  rattled  down  the  street,  his  tri-       

umphant  meditations  were  interruplsd  by  the  jrigantie  WTwmah  keet  the 
Vy  a  vdce,  in  a  very  peculiar  accent,  crowd  of  aaoaleur  constables  at  bay. 
snouting  in  his  ear—  «« Py  Shupiter,  ye  Bngliah  ▼ermiB, 

**  Py  Shove,  auld  Flinks,  or  what-  if  you  come  a  step  neara*  me,  IH 
ever  they  call  ye,  if  you  were  »shen-  crack  your  skulls  like  walmivehdls! 
tleman,  I  wouM  tnrvw  your  noss  " 

4)ff!" 

•*  What  do  you  mean,  sirl  Who 
areyoul" 

**  I  would  have  told  you  that  bet- 
ter  to-morrow»  when  I  would   have 


This  auhl  idk>t  with  the  his:  coat  isa 
rascally  auld  grocer  from  MiddletDO. 
They  caH  him  Flinks.'* 

•«  A  lie !  a  shameful  piece  of  impo- 

sition !"  exclaimed  the  mt  old  man  in 

the  military  jacket.    •«'The  rascal  has 

been  the  lawful  husband  oi  the  little  not  only  took  my  clothes,  but  mxAm 

lassie  in  the  green  pelisse."  my  name  toe.    Gentlemeot**  he  000- 

*'  You  ?     You  can't  mean   to  im-  tinued,  laying  his  head  on  hb  breast 

pose  on  me^  sir !    I  am  acquainted  « I  am  Jonathan   Flinks,  Mayor  of 

with   the   person   of   her  admiser;  Middleton." 

a«d"— —  "The  tevil  you  are!**  eirolaimed 

•«Py  Shove,  it  will  sooa  be  with  M«Tavi8h.  ''A  fery  likely  matter 
his  finger  and  thumb  you  are  best  ac-  that  a  rich  auld  sugar  aM  taOov 
quainted,  of  all  the  parts  of  his  per-  merchant  should  have  no  better 
son,  depend  on't— you  tamm'd  little  clothes  than  a  tattered  jacket,  that 
seller  or  marmalade  and  candles !"  a  tawty-bogle  would  be  ashamed  o£ 
**  1^  sir !  What  do  you  want  with  If  you  are  i^ally  auld  Flinks,  did  yoa 
me  1  That  lady,  sir,  will  shortly  be  ever  hear  of  a  shentleman  of  the  naist 
the  spoufieof  my  son,  and  what  you  ofM^Tavishf" 
have  to  do  with  the  matter  dudes  my  **  Maecabbage !"  cried  the  Mayor 
apprehension."  of  Aliddleton;  "the  Tflest  wagahood 
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oBnglMid;  a  great  pennilaM  willen 
»f  a  Sootsman,  that  has  carried  off 
ny  poor  little  Sally." 

**Eeep  a  tecent  toegue  in  your 
Douth,  you  villanoua  backbiter  t  My 
lame  is  not  Maccabbage,  you  scan. 
lalpinoQger,  but  Hector  M*Tayiah, 
rouDger  of  Cairn- Dow.  And  as  to 
rour  little  ^irl  of  a  daughter*  py  Shu* 
uter,  she  is  eone  off  with  another 
ihentleipan»  that  carries  spectacles 
icross  his  nose.  They're  half-way 
o  Carlisle  by  this  time." 

**  A  plot !  a  willanoss  plot  !-*4ake 
lold  of  them  both  I"  cried  the  grocer, 
mdeavoring  to  advance. 

**  Seize  on  the  aged  swindler !''  ez- 
daimed  Mr.  Phipps;  "he  is  decoying 
IS  from  the  examination  <^  his  gam 
n  robbing  me  near  Liscot-hill,  by 
bolish  lies  about  people  of  the  name 
>t  Cabbage  running  off  with  his 
laughter.    Police!" 

"Py  my  honor,  this  is  a  queer 
cosiness.  Take  hold  of  both  the  auld 
ascals;  for  Pll  take  my  oath  this 
oountebank  in  the  brown  coat  took 
(oesession  of  the  young  lady*  and  that 


she  kissed  and  slobbered  hun  all  over, 
and  called  him  her  d^r  papa.  The 
other  old  rascal  is  lust  as  bad.  So, 
by  your  leave,  auld  Flinks,  move 
your  stumps  directly,  and  come  with 
me  before  a  magistrate/' 

Saying  this  he  stepped  up  to  Mr. 
Phipps;  and  grasping  him  by  the 
collar  of  the  c^at,  swune  him  nearly 
off  his  feet,  and  proceeded  with  him 
to  where  his  opponent  was  standing, 
whom  he  treated  in  like  manner  with 
the  other  hand. 

"Now,  coot  people,  where  does 
your  chustiee  live  1  Py  Shove,  if  the 
two  vUlams  had  done  half  of  this  at 
home,  the  herrings  would  have  had  a 
bellyful ;  for  I  would  have  flung  both 
of  them  into  the  middle  of  the  loch." 

The  proper  authorities  now  inter- 
fered ;  and  as  nothing  could  be  made 
out  of  the  contradictory  accusation^ 
of  the  different  parties,  they  were 
lodged  in  a  place  of  safety  that  night, 
to  be  brought  before  the  bench  of 
magistrates,  which  held  its  sittings  Oh 
the  following  Monday. 


Chaptkr  IV. 


The  three  prisoners,  for  such  they 
vere,  had  at  first  been  lodged  in  tro 
ame  apartment;  but  their  mutual 
Lccusations  had  irritated  them  all  to 
[uch  a  -degree,  that  it  was  found 
lecessary  to  separate  them.  Mr. 
Phipps,  considering,  perhaps,  that  the 
contents  of  his  purse — not  to  roentioQ 
he  value  of  his  watch — had  given 
kim  a  full  right  to  the  coat  and  wig, 
resisted  their  resumption  bjxhe  Mayor 
if  Middleton,  who  bid  claim  to  them 
\»  his  own.  By  promise  ot  sundry 
"•wards  on  the  recovery  of  his  free- 
lom,  one  of  his  guards  was  tempted 
o  allow  an  interview  between  Mr. 
Phipps  and  his  servant  Thomas. 
Throughout  the  whole  proceeding,  that 
aithtuT  domestic  had  kept  careifully 
ioof  from  hia  master ;  and,  in  fact, 
rather  contributed,  by  the  nods  and 
cnowing  looks  with  which  he  received 
wy  questions  on  the  subject,  to  the 
Mispicion,  already  so  powerful,  of  that 
pfied  individual's  guilt  On  the  pre- 
lent  occasion,  however,  he  expressed 
himself  distressed  beyond  measure  at 
ihe  turn  afiairs  had  taken,  and  even 
linted  at  the  propriety  6f  giving  up 
lU  farther  oppo8itioo»  and  allowing 


tiie  marriage  to  take  jp^ace  between 
Captain  Motfaram  and  his  ward. 

"Never!"  he  exclaimed  on  hearing 
this  proposition.  "But  what  non- 
sense it  IS  to  talk  upon  the  subject ! 
1  tell  you  that  long  ere  this  her  name 
is  Mrs.  Solomon  Phipps.  With  my 
own  hand  I  helped  her  into  the  car- 
riage ;  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  fhem 
pursue  their  way." 

"  Could  not  it  be  some  other  young 
lady,  sir?" 

"Impossible,  Thomas.  I  could 
explain  to  you,  if  I  had  time,  how 
perfectly  unerring  I  always  am  ia 
every  opinion  I  deliberately  form. 
The  lady  in  the  green  pelisse  and 
white  bonnet,  who  stept  into  the  car- 
riage beside  my  son,  was  the  girl  I 
want  him  to  marry — ^let  that  suffice. 
What  you  must  now  do,  Thomas,  is 
to  go  back  to  Hobbleston,  and  pro- 
cure certificates  of  my  respectability. 
You  will  also  bring  one  or  two  per- 
sons to  swear  to  my  identity.  As  to 
the  two  diabolical  ruffians  in  the  other 
room,  procure  as  much  evidence  as 
you  can  against  them,  for  I  am  per- 
suaded they  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  my  present  distressing  situation." 


Me 
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Thoinaa  promised  exact  obedi^Mse 
to  all  his  master's  injuoctioosybut  sorry 
are  we  to  state  that,  instead  of  fulfiU 
Hog  them  by  a  retura  to  Hobblestoo, 
he  proceeded  directly  to  Mothram 
Hall,  and  laid  the  history  of  the  day's 
adventures  before  the  Captain  and 
Miss  Harriet  A  new  firospect  open- 
ed to  thorn  from  the  incidents  at  wib- 
toot,  and  it  was  resoWed  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  if  possible,  to  attain 
their  object  by  a  less  roundabout  way 
than  they  had  formerly  intended.  On 
the  intervening  day  measures  were 
adopted  to  procure  the  release  of  Mr. 
FlinksaodM'Tavish;  but  as  Thomas 
remained  inactively  at  Mothram  Hall, 
no  stops  were  taken  to  bring  either 
witnesses  or  credentials  to  the  rescue 
o£  Mr.  Phipps.  The  two  persons  re- 
leased were  bound  over  to  prosecute, 
or  at  least  were  retained  as  witnesses 
a^nst  him, — for  no  doubt  was  enter* 
tained,  either  by  the  Mayor  of  Middle- 
ton  or  his  companion,  that  Phipps 
was  a  brazen-faced  robber,  who  urat 
had  stolen  the  dignitarjr's  clothes,  and 
then  adopted  his  name  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  daughter  and  the 
carriage,  and  probably  had  murdered 
her  to  conceal  his  crime.  On  the 
Monday,  accordingly,  the  inquiry 
was  gone  into.  Mr.  Flinka  explained 
all  that  he  knew  of  the  business — that 
on  passing  through  a  lane  near  Liscot- 
hili,  he  was  robbed  bj  two  men,  who 
made  him  exchange  his  clothes  for  the 
drees  one  of  them  wore;  that  he 
afterwards  saw  this  dress  on  the  pri- 
soner, and  was  credibly  informed  that 
he  had  pretended  to  be  the  father  of 
his  (the  Mayor's)  daughter,  and  under 
this  pretence  had  made  away  with  her 
— ^for  what  dreadful  purpose  was  un- 
known. 

The  evidence  of  M'Tavish  was  con- 
clusive as  to  his  treatment  of  Miss 
Flinks;  and  increased  obloquy  was 
thrown  on  the  prisoner  by  the  descrip- 
tku  ^iven  of  that  young  lady's  falling 
on  his  neck,  and  evidently  yielding  to 
his  commands,  on  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  person  whose  clgthes  he  was 
dressed  in. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  Mr.  Phipps,  "to 
express  the  degree  of  astonishment 
into  which  I  am  thrown  by  this  recital, 
is  a  task  of  the  most  overwhelmhiff 
difficulty.  What  those  perjured 
wretches-say,  will  weigh  nothing  with 
your  worships  when  you  see  the  wit- 
nesses to  my  reputation,  for  whqm  I 


have  despatohed  a  messenger.  It  is 
a  vile  and  aboiranable  ooospira^ 
against  a  gentleman  and  a  philoeofber 
— unfounded — base — and  baselesB.  I 
confess  that  £  ordered  a  lady  to  get 
into  a  carriage, — that  I  ordered  tmj 
son  to. marry  her;  but,  geotkiaei^ 
that  lady  was  my  own  ward.  Miss 
Harriet  Brown,  and  no  relation,  either 
to  the  impostor,  who  calls  himself 
Flinks,  or  the  ruffian  who  calls  him- 
self Maccabbage." 

"MacTavish — ^you  auld  sinaer*- 
younger  of  Caim^Dow.  Py  my  woid 
I'U" 

But  the  proceedings  were  here  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  a  yoaog 
lady,  who  rushed  through  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  and  cast  herself  into  the 
arms  of  the  oveijoyed  Mayor  of  Mid- 
dleton. 

"  Oh,  papa !  I'm  so  glad  to  have 
found  you— oh,  such  a  strange  story 
—Ah !  Captain  M*Tabbage  •" 

"Here's  my  daughter,  your  wor- 
ships, herself,"  said  the  Mayor. 
"  She  will  tell  us  all  about  the  raatler. 
The  prisoner  can't  deny  it  any  Vmger 
•*— let.him  say  if  his  name  is  Phipps." 

*^  La !  pa  1  what  do  you  mean !  b 
that  gentleman  Mr.  Phipps!*'  She 
then  rushed  towards  the  prisoner,  and 
casting  her  hands  round  his  neck, 
screamed  ou^  "Ah!  how  do  yoa 
do,  dear  papa-in-law !"  Mr.  Ph^ips 
struggled  to  get  free. 

"ThiB  mad- woman,"  he  began,  "is 
all  that  is  wanted  to  compile  the 
plot  against  me.  When  my  son  ie> 
turns" 

"  Oh  he  can't  do  that  for  some  time^ 
dear  papa-in-law ;  fbr  he  has  stopt  at 
Newcastle  to  take  measures  for  limd- 
ing  safely  after  his  flight  next  year. 
My  husband  is  quite  a  man  of  genioi, 
and  can  fly  like  an  eagle.  Lai  'twiB 
be  so  nice.  He  is  going  to  make 
wings  for  me  too,  and  we  are  going 
to  practice  all  this  summer,  ho^piag 
from  house  to  house." 

A  light  seemed  to  break  in  on  the 
hitherto  benighted  understaadiog  of 
the  nonplused  orator.  "Can  it  be 
possible  that  my  silly  boy  can  have 
married  this  extraordmary  young  wo- 
man by  mistake  ?  Gentlemen,  do  any 
of  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
Captain  Mothram?"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  bench. 

"  By  Shupiter,  he's  the  pest  firieod 
I  have  in  the  world,"  repUed  M'Tavub ; 
"and  a  light  coot  flsherman  as  ewl 
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AW.  I  met  him  on  the  Awe  last 
lUtumD,  and  he  asked  me  to  visit  him 
n  England.  I  had  not  been  there  a 
veek  when  he  lent  me  his  carriage, 
md  a  trifle  or  two  besides,  to  help  to 
nake  me  the  husband  of  this  same 
nmnz  lady." 

"His  carriag^e,  did  you  sayl"  ex- 
daimed  Mr.  Phipps ;  ••  was  it  you  that 
x>sied  before  me  — and  was  Miss 
?^links  your  companion  1  I  should 
ike  very  much  to  know  what  has  be- 
»me  really  of  my  son  Solomon — 
rhether  he  has  married  Miss  Brown, 
IS  I  intended,  or  been  inveigled  into 
natrimony  by  this  young  woman.^' 

Luckily,  at  this  moment  Captain 
liothram  himself  entered  the  room, 
und  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  The 
xnintenance  of  the  knowing  Thomas, 
br  one  moment  visible  at  the  door, 
(bowed  that  his  arrival  was  not  alto- 
^ther  the  result  of  accident  A  short 
explanation  put  the  new-comer  in  pos- 
lession  of  all  the  facts,  and  a  declara- 
ion  from  him  of  the  respectability  of 
kir.  Phipps  restored  that  gentleman 
lot  only  to  liberty,  but  also  to  such  a 
legrce  of  good-humor  that  he  invited 
I^aptain  Mothram  to  a  dinner  in  honor 
>f  his  son's  marriage  with  Miss  Brown, 
^or,  with  the  doggedness  of  opinion 
>eculiar  to  eloquent  men,  he  could  not 
ye  persuaded  that  his  favorite  plan 
Mras  overthrown,  and  was  quite  be. 
Arildered  as  to  the  declarations  of 
he  persevering  Sally  Flinks.  Strange 
ilso  as  it  may  appear,  the  Mayor 
>f  Muddleton  was  equally  sceptical ; 
ind  as  to  M'Tavish,  he  seemed  to 
tiavo  had  quite  enough  of  elope- 
ments,  and  kept  assiduously  out  of  her 
Bvay. 

"Well,  if  nobody  will  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  me  here,  I  shall  set 
3flf  again  to  Newcastle — so  good -by, 
papa ;  good-by,  papa-in-law.  Solo- 
mon and  I  will  fly  to  you  again  on  the 
wings  of  love ;  he  says  it  won't  take 
above  two  daysio  make  both  pairs,  if 
he  could  only  get  strong  enough 
whalebone." 


And  sure. enough,  in  less  than  a 
week  from  that  time,  as  Mr.  Phip|)s 
was  walking,  in  deep  dejection,  in  nis 
garden,  he  was  startled  by  a  flgure, 
strangely  mufiled  up,floundenng  down 
at  his  feet,as  if  it  had  dropped  from  the 
sky.  He  looked  down,  and  in  spite 
of  a  countenance  beerimmedwith  mud« 
and  a  nose  scratched  in  a  thousand 
places  by  the  gravel  of  the  walk,  l\e 
recognised  in  the  intruder  the  philo- 
sophical Solomon. 

"Here  we  arc,  father!"  he  said, 
raisins  at  the  same  time,  and  undoing 
from  his  shoulders  two  tremendous 
long  projections  like  the  arms  of  a 
windmill.  **  Here  we  are !  Sallv  is 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden- 
wall,  but  I  resolveil  to  surprise  you 
by  flying  down  from  the  top  of  it. 
You  see  It  is  no  fault  of  mine, — only  I 
require  to  start  from  a  higher  point ; 
to-morrow  I  intend  to  jump  from  the 
top  of  the  house.  Come,  father,  give 
us  your  blessing — Sally  is  a  penect 
angel,  and  understands  aerostatics  a 
hundred  times  better  than  Harriet 
Brown." 

**  Solomon,  Solomon,  there  is  no 
such  person  as  Harriet  Brown.  On 
Tuesday  last  she  became  Mrs.  Mo- 
thram, with  my  full  consent." 

•*  And  mine,  too — but  hark  !  I  hear   * 
Sally  fluttering  her  wings,  and  I  must 
go  and  help  her  over  the  wail." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  troubles 
attending  the  memorable  elopement, 
every  thmg  has  gone  on  very  happily 
since.  The  last  report  from  Hobbles*^ 
ton  was  that  Solomon  had  sprained 
his  ankle  in  another  attempt  at  flight, 
but  that  he  and  Sally  employed  the 
leisure  afforded  them  by  his  lameness 
to  such  good  purpos^e,  th^t  they  are 
in  hopes  of  having  wings  ready  by 
next  August,  of  ample  size  and 
strength  enough  to  undertake  the  ex- 
periment on  which  they  have  so  reso- 
lutely fixed  their  hearts.  We  shall  be 
carefully  on  \he  look-out  for  the  next 
year's  transactions. 
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'TsBpbtitioooflrelmadal  the  pre- 
sent  rooment  is  either  one  of  ^reat 
Mril  or  of  great  promiae.  If  it  be 
m  her  interest  that  popular  ezcite- 
inent  diould  overawe  the  GovernmeDt 
^that  the  fierce  swaj  of  Popery 
s&ouid  rebiin  its  strength— that  the 
name  of  Protestants  should  be  dee- 
ptsed,  and  their  holy  &ith  derided — 
we  may  sa^ly  look  forward  to  a  bright 
era  in  her  dismal  Ind  distressing  his- 
tory. But  if«  on  the  contrary^  poverty 
of  truth  and  redundance  of  error, — 
tf  national  discord  and  perpetual  coo^ 
vulsion— are  the  preluaes  of  misery 
and  dishonor-»we  must  look  forward 
to  the  coming  events  which  now 
darken  the  island  by  their  foreboding 
sIMow  with  the  deepest  apprehen- 
sioa  and  alapn.  .We  cannot  hope 
that  the  patronage  of  evil  will  pro- 
duee  good;  we  cannot  expect  that 
asy  system  of  rule  which  fosters 
crime  will  be  blessed  in  its  etifects  to 
the  security  of  happiness  and  peace ; 
and  still  less  cad  we  anticipate,  from 
the  grinding  denoocratic  tyranny  that 
now  paralyses  the  Industry  of  Ireland; 
a  result  auspicious  of  amelioratton, 
and  prospective  of  future  power.  We 
cannot  so  wantonly  distrust  Him  ^  by 
whom  kings  reign,  and  princes  decree 

ree,"  as  to  look  or  even  to  wtsh 
a  discordance  between  the  priis 
oiples  and  the  eflfects  of  a  government ; 
we  cannot  desire  to  purchase  benefits 
by  the  sacrifice  of  justice,  and  the 
practical  negation  of  virtue;  and, 
therefore,  we  look  to  the  ezistinff 
Administration  with  suspicion  and 
jealousy ;  for  when  we  see  it,  depen* 
dent  on  the  support  of  Popery,  witner- 
ed  by  that  blasting  influence,  party 
to  infomous  designs ;  when  we  on- 
serve  its  members  allied  with  the 
ttpents  of  destruction  against  the  reli- 
gion  they  themselves  profess,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland,  though  guilty  of  no  sin  but 
weakness  to  resist,  stained  with  no 
crimes  but  those  the  envenomed 
tongue  of  dander  has  invented,-^we  re- 
quire not  nicely  to  analyze  their  txM>- 
tives,  or  to  question  whether  their  fol- 
ly or  wickedness  predominates,  or 
what  may  be  their  puny  and  petty  at 
tempts  to  direct  the  storm  they  have 
excited;  we  know  at  once  that  a 


curse  aocompaaiee  their  deeds*  and 
renders  them  willingly  or  reluctaatly 
the  sources  of  miachie&  disaster,  aal 
wronff. 

In  days  gone  by,  it  was  ool  the  cm- 
torn  to  govern  without   reference  to 
Jbeed,  and  thoee  sound  and  8alllSar]^ 
rules  of  conduct.    Our  statesmen  did 
not  exclaim,  with  Pilate,  ^  What  ii 
truth  V  for,  at  lea^  they  knew  what 
it  was  not.    Nor,  when  the  ministea 
of  the  altar  were  trampled  on  by  the 
iron  hoof  of  fanatic  superstitioii,  when 
the  lawless  corrupted  tbft  pure,  whet 
the  seditious  disturbed  the  tniiKpii 
did  they,  like  Gallic^  **eare  for  mm 
of  these  things,"  treat  every  cfaaife 
with  indifEerence,  dismiss  every  coow 
plaint  with  scorn,  mock  the  suferiosi 
of  the  oppressed  by  reveUing  in  luxu- 
ry with  the  oppressors,  sanction. te 
terrors  of  pasaioa,  and  pftlliale  the 
iniquities  of  fraud.    It  was  then  tkst 
the  glorious  but  now  discarded  anas 
was  promulprated,  that  ttie  law  of  M 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  Ifee 
land ;  it  was  then  that  oar  natkistl 
Christianity  (now  invaded  and  dQS> 
troyed)  was  established,  and  oader  Iks 
benignant  influence  of  the  <>ospd  tke 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  wm 
secured,  idolatry  was  banished,  and 
England  became  the  fiutie  of  hoDor, 
the  refuge  of  affliction,  the  only  spot 
on  the  sur&ce  of  the  globe  whm  the 
bonds  of  die  captive  and  the  sbacktes 
of  the  slave  were  bur^  through  the 
mighty  charm  and  resistless  spirit  tf 
social  freedom.    There  was  tbea  m 
shrinking  from  danger,  do  etsflos  of 
duty,  though  the  path  led  to  thednn- 
geon,  or  e^ed  at  the  acaff^  or  ike 
stake.    The  great  maxiin  was  held  ia 
£uthfuland  reqiectfnl  remernhnHie^ 
"^^that  ri^teottsness  exadteth  a  nslisib 
but  sinis  a  repnMuA  te  any  people.'' 
The  system  of  govemmeBt  was  mt 

Sle,  uniform,  and  conaistettt:  fiartf 
ad  not  extinguished  patnotiBOi: 
the  wild  genius  o?  modem  revokitioa 
had  not  so  fiir  corroded  the  heaiti^ 
and  cankered  the  aflfections^  as  H 
render  every  thing  venerable  an  ob- 
ject of  assault,  and  every  thing  hot}^ 
of  derision.  There  was  gratitude  ■ 
the  people,  for  the  menaory  of  Sos- 
nymede  had  not  foded  away ;  tke 
hidlowed  martyrs  who  had  periihad 
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or  the  tnitb  were  not  forgotten, 
rhere  was  general  happiness  and 
tope.  Abroad  and  at  home  our  ban- 
ter waved  in  support  of  the  defence- 
ess;  DO  Toice  pleaded  in  vain  for 
3nnpath7  and  suoeor ;  tiie  pulsations 
f  ambition  were  curbed  and  con- 
trained;  and  thus,  lofty  and  noble, 
re  prospered. 

We  are  now  enlightened,  and  have 
ast  off  the  prejodices  of  our  ancestors, 
rith  all  that  formed  their  pride, 
^opery  commands  our  Senate,  and 
tlocke  up  the  avenues  to  the  Court  \ 
while  a  novel  liberalism,  maskin| 
nfidelity,  has  tainted  and  poisoned 
he  people.  Our  colonies  have  Popish 
ihurch  eetablishments^  tbe  ancient 
Nilwarks  of  the  Gonstitution  are  des- 
JKfyedf  and  the  pressing  interests  of 
he  empire  are  eacrifloed  to  appease 
he  luqgenl  demands  d  a  demagogue. 
^Justice  to  Ireland*' is  the  motto  of 
lor  foes,  and  the  war-erj  the  degene- 
ate  Whigs  leebly  echo.  What  the 
acpreasion  preeisdy  means,  what  its 
»thors  exactly  require,  remains  a 
natter  of  qwduation.  The  man  who 
8  for  a  republic  calls  out  «*  Justice  to 
reland  ;**  the  oppcment  of  the  here- 
dtary  nobility  uaes  the  cry  f  the  Pd- 
Hsh  priest,  imtent  on  restoring  the 
LOtbority  ef  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  em* 
>loy8  the  text ; 'the  befjfiai^  who  thinks 
lationcd  fiiith  ^a  cant,'  whines  to 
he  same  tune ;  the  Whig,  who  d&> 
blares  he  is  inimical  to  all  these  per- 
loas,  prolongs  the  sound ;  and  the  Li- 
lerais  of  all  shades  and  degrees,  from 
he  advocate  of  the  ballot  to  the  prae- 
ioal  admirers  of  intimidatioD,  secular 
ft  otherwise,  join  in  the  senseless 
shoms.  This  is  the  trumpet  before 
vhoa6  braaen  blast  the  walls  of  the 
utadel  are  to  fail ;  this  is  to  be  the 
nOviM  principle  of  all  the  adversa- 
les  of  existing  institutions ;  this  is  to 
le  their  excuse  to  the  nation,  and  the 
limsy  apologv  for  their  «crimes. 
*  Justice  to  Ireland"  is  to  overbear  all 
>ppoflition,  to  demolish  the  fabric  of 
he  Ck>nstitation,  to  influence  irre- 
nstibly  every  successive  Cabinet,  and 
o  be  at  once  the  source  of  popularity 
CO  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
iestruotion  to  the  hu^her  Assembly. 
[t  is  therefore  needfuland  interesting 
x>  enquire  what  this  ppreat  principle 
really  is,  and  what  it  has  already 
ione;  to  ascertain  its  theory  and 
practice,  and  to  loiow  tiiereby  how 


far  the  national  prosperitr,  so  loudly 
promised,  is  to  be  expected. 

We  say,  then,  that  CNeil's  perfi- 
dious  and  barbarous  rebellion  was  to 
procure  ** Justice  to  Ireland;"  the 
massacre  of  1641  had  the  same  ob- 
ject ;  the  tyranny  of  James  II.  and 
Tyrconnell  was  consummated  with  a 
similar  view ;  the  rebellion  of  1798 
was  a  means  to  the  self^same  end ; 
the  negotiations  by  Wolfe  Tone  and 
others  for  a  French  invasion  of  Ireland 
were  conducted  for  a  Mke  purpose ; 
the  institution  and  support  by  public 
money  of  Maynooth  College  were 
parts  of  this  patriotic  plan ;  and  the 
Creation  of  Popish  bishops,  the  prac- 
tical annihilation  of  tithes,  the  fearful 
increase  ci  offences,  the  clamor 
for  Radical  Reform,  the  national 
md  Bible-mutila^^  system  of  edu- 
cation, the  Emancipation  Bill,  per- 
jury in  the  Legislature,  the  repeal  agi^ 
tation,  the  existing  crusade  against 
the  Irish  Church,  Protestant  magis- 
trates, English  Church-rates,  and 
the  House  of  Lords,  have  been  all  inr 
strumental  in  **  carrying  out"  the  de- 
sire for  this  questionaDle  commodity. 
Hitherto^  therefore,  the  effects  of  pro- 
curing **  Justice  to  Ireland"  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  some  4oubt  as  to 
the  fliincerity  of  those  who  use  that 
term,  or  to  excite  some  suspicion  that 
the  equity  demanded  is  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar nature.  What  is  it  ?  Not  equal 
laws  for  England  and  Ireland,  because 
the  Radicals  and  the  Papists  are  the 
most  vehement  in  demanding  for  the 
latter  country  the  destruction  of  a 
church  establishment,  from  which,  in 
the  former,  they  have  hardly  the  cou- 
rage to  pilfer.  Not  the  protection  of 
the  franchise,  for  Protestant  votera  are 
considered  fair  g^me,  and  ^nay  be 
cheated  at  the  revising  court,  or  bul- 
lied at  the  poll ;  not  tl)e  security  of 
property,  for  one  description  has  aL 
ready  been  allowed  to  perish ;  not  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry 
and  manufactures,  for  the  dictate  of 
Government  is  •'agitate,  agitate,  agi- 
tate i"  not  the  genuine  enlightenment 
of  the  inhabitants,  for  the  teachera  of 
Popish  superstition  are  paid  and  assist- 
ed to  delude  them ;  not  the  searching 
exposure  of  all  jobs  an  debuses,  for 
confessedly  there  have  been  more  of 
tliese  lately  than  during  many  years  be- 
fore.  What,  then,  we  repeat,  is  it!  "A 
heavy  blowand  great  discouragement'* 
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to  Protestantism;  the  oomiptioD  of 
the  judicial  tribunals ;  the  sanction  cl 
the  niany  in  oppressing  the  low ;  the 
support  of  the  valorous  majority  in 
trampling  on  the  "miserable  minori- 
ty ;"  the  encouragement  of  the  strong 
in  defrauding  the  weak ;  the  conver- 
sion of  might  into  right ;  the  establish- 
ment of  Popery ;  the  renewal  of  per- 
secution, and  the  complete  creation  of 
despotic  power.  ••  Justice  to  Ireland" 
is  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of  Mr. 
0*ConneU*s  pure  and  meek  and  mode- 
rate demands;  as  he  grows  tempe- 
rate, so  will  this  bugbear  decrease ; 
as  be  increases  in  boklness,  so  it  must 
expand  to  please  him.  In  1833  t^ 
mieant  the  rej)eal  of  the  Union  ;  in  1887 
it  implies  the  reform  of  a  few  petty  cor* 
porations ;  in  1800  it  meant  no  Vnion 
or  corporations  at  all!  A  few  years 
back,  when  the  state  of  Ireland  was 
80  bad  as  to  call  for  the  Whig  Coer- 
cion Bill-— when  the  report  of  the 
Lord-Lieutenant  of  Tipperary  showed 
that,  in  that  single  county,  there  had 
been  more  than  five  hundred  murders 
in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
advocates  of  this  new^nglcd  justice 
considered  it  denied  when  crime  was 
not  left  to  increase,  and  continued  in 
impanity.  At  another  period  it  was 
declared,  that  if  the  corn-laws  were 
abolished  there  would  be  no  justice  io 
Ireland,  because  Ekigland  is  a  conve- 
nient market  for  Irish  grain;  and 
more  recently  the  clamorous  assertioii 
has  been  reiterated,  that  unless  an  ap- 
propriation and  robbery  of  church 
property  be  sanctioned,  there  will  be 
no  pretence  for  considering  the  sister 
island  fairly  governed  !  '*  Justice  for 
Ireland,"  in  fact,  means  whatsoever  a 
mob  may  require,  or  a  demagogue 
find  it  aonvenient  to  demand  ;  it  may 
be  made  the  cloak  for  every  wild  and 
crude  project  adventurers  may  con- 
coct, or  for  every  selfish  plan  their 
need  and  poverty  may  give  them  in*, 
genuity  to  invent ;  it  may  palliate  the 
offences  of  an  O'Connell,  or  be  tor- 
tured into  a  means  of  reconcUing  his 
inconsistencies.  The  Whigs  declared 
they  were  acting  on  this  principle 
virhen  they  admired  every  thing  Lords 
Ang^esea  and  Stanley  thought  proper 
to  execute  or  propose;  they  equally 

Srofess  to  be  acting  on  the  plausible 
ogma,  when  they  encourage  Lords 
Mulgrave  and  Morpeth  in  revising  all 
those  noblemen's  proceedings.  When 
the  Orange  Institution,  as  an  illegal 


or  dangerous  conMeracy,  vas  dia- 
solved,  the  sacrifice  was  noiade  on  the 
altar  of  the  novel  Liberal  deity,  Iriah 
justice ;  now  that  its  place  is  supplied 
by  an  association  for  RKMre  perilooii 
denounced  by  the  Premier  hinwdC 
completely  unconstitutional  ia  ill 
jdature  and  deeds,  the  Whigs  find  m 
means  of  propitiating  their  goddess 
but  by  patronizing  and  fostering  tlui 
monstrous  nonnal  school  ofagitatioB 
and  rebellion.  Thus,  like  a  WiU^'- 
the- Wisp,  does  this  ideal  creatkm  lead 
its  devotees  through  mases  and  difli- 
culties,  through  follies  and  dangen. 
No  one  can  pr(^)erly  d^oe  it ;  no  one 
can  point  out  its  predae  limits,  its  joM 
constraints,  its  necessary  reqaisttkas; 
all  concerned  in  it  aeema  veBed  ia 
obscurity,  or  dependent  for  casnl 
illumination  on  the  caprioe  of  those 
whose  fancy  first  embodied  the  oob. 
ception. 

We  will  yenture,  nevotheksi^  to 
examine  it  more  doeelj,  and  to  foihaw 
our  search  as  to  its  meatune  and  le* 
suit.  If  we  assume  that  lastioe  ta 
Irdand  implies  merel3r  a  redress  ef 
grievances^  we  are  giying  it  a  man 
tangible  definition  and  fairer  por- 
traiture than  the  Radicals  and  taeir 
Popish  allies  have  yet  deigned  to  ba> 
stow.  A  redress  of  grievances,  how- 
ev^,  by  no  means  refers  to  oomplisaoe 
with  the  ambitious  denumds  of  a  pam- 
pered priesthood,  or  a  swollen  begm 
or  an  insolent  faction.  We  eomplain 
not  of  a  redress  of  real  grievances ;  and 
if  tills  be  truly  all  that  is  sought  by 
those  who  most  loudly  call  for  iuetios 
to  Ireland,  we  will  assist  in  the  peii- 
tion,  and  confine  ours^ves  strictty  to 
ridiculing  the  phrase ;  not  in  its  os^ 
but  in  its  abuse.  The  qoestioo  then 
occurs,  what  are  the  grievances  of 
Ireland  ?  Mr.  O'Connell  saystewaot 
of  a  five^pound  franchise.  Be  h  sot. 
He  declares  that  he  is  iw  hautkali 
suffrage  in  England ;  why  limit  it  to 
fioe-pound  houses  in  IrektA  if  we  are 
to  have  equality  of  legislatioD  !  H» 
declares  another  grievance  is  the  ex. 
istence  of  tithes.  Why,  then,  permit 
them  to  exist  secure,  and  equitably 
commuted  in  this  country ;  or  if  so^ 
why  pretend  that  identity  of  laws  is  the 
only  object  of  Irish  desire  1  He  telb 
us  Ireland  needs  impartial  jaries — iBii> 
partial  judges  and  magt^rates — pco- 
tection  against  intimidation  at  cW 
tions— and  the  demc^tion  of  secret 
We  can  conocaeiitkwBly 
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lespood  to  this  opinion;  we  eft|l  for 
**  Justice  to  Ireland,"  for  a  redress  of 
grievances— and  we  do  so  on  the 
ground,  that  under  Lord  Mulgrave 
and  the  Whig.Radicals,  the  magis- 
tracy has  been  degraded  for  party 
purposes ;  the  stream  of  justice  has 
Deen  ccnrrupted ;  all  thoee  have  been 
replaced  on  the  commisBion  of  the 
peace  whom  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment dismissed ;  ^the  lives  and  pro* 
perties  of  Protestant  voters  have  been 
rendered  insecure ;  in  some  cases  bar* 
barously  assailed ;  and  the  Ronoan  Ca- 
tholic voters  are  subject  to  the  whole 
artillery  that  jesoitrjr  and  bigotry 
can  bring  to  bear  agamst  th^n.    Are 

Sievances  redressed  when  the  confix 
Dtial  lend  adviser  of  the  Vice-regal 
CkMiirt  is  me  founder  of  the  National 
AssociatioQ ;  when  a  vigorous  attempt 
is  made  to  spoliate  the  Church ;  when, 
At  the  biddmff  of  an  empt^  novelist 
like  Lord  Mulgrave,  ^le  jails  dismiss 
their  prisoners  without  trial  %  Is  this 
lustice  to  Ireland  1  So  we  are  told  by 
those  who  are  loudest  in  bawling  out, 
inthout  oomprehendinf[  theezpression* 
Let  us  come  to  the  pomt — Ftrti^  wha 
vrt  the  RonUm  Catholic  and  the  Ra' 
Heal  grievances  t — Secondly,  What 
wre  (he  Protestant  grievances  ?— 
Thirdly,  Hew  wiU  juetioe  be  beet  se- 
mredy  and  their  redress  most  effectu^ 
%Uy  eneured  ?  Which  party  in  Ire- 
and  has  in  truth  most  cause  forcom- 
)laint  and  remonstrance;  and  to 
vhich  is  justice  most  denied  1  We 
leill  endeavor  to  solve  thu  difficnlty, 
md  to  show  that  the  Protestants  are 
he  men  who  have,  during  late  years, 
)een  grievously  suffisring,  and  are  now 
nost  seriously  perillea;  that  their 
lopes  have  been  blasted,  all  faith  with 
hem  broken,  all  protection  to  them 
withdrawn  ;  that  they  are  now  perse- 
cuted by  that  liberal  and  loudly  pro- 
ressinff  party  which,  under  the  Jaco* 
linical  pretence  of  granting  the  rights 
if  man,  is  japping  and  destrojing  so- 
»al  freedom,  aiM  discouraging  the 
)e8t  friends  of  the  throne. 

1.  Roman  CaAolic  jprievanoes  ;-- 
irhat  be  theyt  At  tiiis  moment,  ia 
Ireland  there  is  perfeet  toleration  and 
)omplete  liberty, 'not]  only  for  the  Pa- 
)ist  sysCeiti,  tat  also  &r  the  most  M- 
roted  and  seditious  promoters  of  its 
lesigns.  The  law  officers  of  the 
>rown  are  Roman  Catholics;  the 
ij|^-sl»riflii  and  magistrates  are  ia 
71» 


many  instances  Roman  Catholics  also, 
and  the  possessors  of  executive  autho- 
rity are  allied  to  support  them.  By 
the  unfortunate  bill  of  1829,  the  Le- 

gwlature  has  been  opened  to  the 
'lends  of  the  ancient  superstition; 
the  franchise  has  since  been  extended, 
patronage  fireely  distributed  among 
the  adbm^nts  of  Rome ;  and  all  legal 
distinctions  between  Protestants  and 
their  exponents  are  abolished ;  though 
thev  are  remembered  by  one  party 
with  feeling  of  hatred,  and  a  thirst  for 
revenge.  We  are,  therefore,  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  grouudis 
of  honesty  and  fairness  those  men  can 
reason  who  still  prate  about  Protes- 
tant  oppression,  and  bemoan  the  sad 
suf^tngs  of  the  Papists. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Ireland  is 
treated  as  a  conquered  province,  not 
as  an  integral  portion  of  the  empire ; 
ever^  effort  of  demagogues  is  used  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  are 
spurned ;  to  excite  jealousy  and  anger ; 
or  to  peq>etuate  both  where  they  ex- 
ist  Yet  nothing  can  be  more  grossly 
false,  more  ignorantly  absurd,  than 
these  clap-trap  insinuations.  Many 
of  the  hiffhest  offices  in  the  state  are 
held  by  Irishmen :  the  ChanceUcnr  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Mas- 
ter  of  the  Rolls,  all  the  judges,  save 
ooei  nearly  all  the  Irish  Bishops,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affiiirs,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  many  of  their  chief  at- 
tendants  at  Court,  are  Irish  by  de- 
scent and  connection,  and  property, 
and  most  oi  them  Irish  by  birtn. 
In  the  army,  many  of  the  finest  regi- 
ments  and  highest  honors  are  pos* 
sessed  by  the  same  class :  in  the  navy, 
though  this  is  a  profession  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  British  tastes,  se- 
veral  Irishmen  have  been  placed  in 
staticMis  of  great  influence,  distinction, 
and  importance.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  pretence  for  asserting  that  there  is 
Bny  want  of  impartiality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  royal  favor;  or  that  the 
fountain  of  honor  is  polluted  .and 
monopolized  by  a  few.  But  then  in 
Ireland  itself  there  are,  it  appearsi 
sources  of  discontrat ;  there  is  a  na- 
tionality  exclusive  of  the  real  one ; 
and,  oonse^foently,  we  hear  of  the  six 
or  seven  millions  of  Roman  Catholics 
spoken  of  as  **  the  Irish  people  ;**  and 
we  find  their  advocates  deploring  thdr 
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exclusion  from  manicipal  power. 
This  again  is  empty  ummeaning  cla- 
mor. The  Roman  Catholics^  by 
law,  have  lon^  been  admissible 
to  the  Corporations,  and  that  law 
has  not  been  allowed  to  remain, 
as  the  Popish  faction  falely  insi- 
nuates, a  dead  letter.  In  Kilkenny 
the  corporation  is  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
Tuaro  so  very  strons  is  the  Protesla^u- 
ism  of  the  municipal  body,  that  a  re- 
solution  was  lately  passed  to  give  the 
surplus  corporation  funds  to  Arch- 
bishop Machall  for  the  building  of  his 
new  cathedral !  In  many  other  places 
the  CVCoonell  myrmidons  have  as 
little  reason  to  complain ;  in  Dublin 
they  are  not  yet  elevated  as  aldermen, 
sherifib,  and  mayors ;  but  in  this  ex- 
clusion the  whole  body  of  Liberals 
(Socinian,  Episcopalian,  and  Presby- 
terian) participate ;  and  therefore  the 
Papists  are  rejected,  not  from  religious, 
but  political  teeling,  in  the  same  man. 
ner  as  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Churchmen  are  very  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded from  the  new  English  and 
Scotch  Town  Councils.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  if  there  were  to  be 
Municipal  reform  by  next  year,  the 
same  system  would  continue,  the  Pro- 
testants electing  their  own  friends,  and 
the  Papists  theirs,  so  as  to  render  the 
Municipal  government  as  exclusive  as 
ever,  and  perhaps  more  rigidly  intole- 
rant than  before. 

We  deny  that  these  things  evidence 
any  thing  but  a  violent  party  spirit, 
which  most,  and  always  will  exist,  at 
all  periods  of  popular  excitement  and 
national  peril ;  we  deny  that  they  dis- 
play, we  rather  affirm  ^hey  contra- 
dict, the  pretended  suffering  of  Ire- 
land as  a  conquered  country.  It  is 
Very  easy  and  very  convenient  for  Mr. 
O'Connell  to  talk  of  **  seven  centuries 
of  misrule,"  and  to  pretend  that  his 
unhappy  country  is  now  threatened 
with  theconsummatio!!  of  her  miseries, 
but  such  idle  and  foolish  declamation 
can  serve  no  purpose  but  to  delude  the 
weak  and  senseless.  If  Ireland  has 
suffered  for  centuries,  why  limit  them 
to  seven  7  If  she  l^as  suffered  under 
England,  did  she  not  endure  more  be- 
fore En^nd's  sway  began?  It  is 
true  the  sister  island  was  once*  treated 
as  a  conquered  land ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  conquest  was  commenced  by 
Papists  for  Popish  purposes,  and  m 
ebedienee  to  the  masiiaU  of  a  Pope. 
Henry    11.    invaded  Ireland  when 


it   was   in  a  state  of  wttd,  lawknt 
distracted  war ;  there  were  rebeUioa, 
feuds,  a  prostration  of  justice,  and  a 
state  of  society  very  little  r^nofod 
from  primeval  chaos.  He  invaded  tke 
land,  but  did  not  conquer  it ;  his  sac^ 
cessors,  till    the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
merely  held  the  ground  he  gained ;  and 
their  successors,  it  must  be  observed, 
with  the    excq>tion  of  Edward  VL 
(whose   reign    was    too  nhort  to  be 
beneficial  abroad,)  were  one  and  aU 
Papists ;  holding  Ireland  not  8o  moch 
by  the  title  of  conquest  nsbyihe  tiOs 
a  P(fp^%  bullf  in  the  farm  cf  a  desi 
of  gift,  gene  them  I  For  any  oppresaisD 
of  Ireland  during  those  four  cemnnes 
Protestantism  has  not  to  answer.    Mr. 
O'Connell  must  lodge  his  compkintat 
the  Vatican,  and  even  there,  we  sus- 
pect, he  will  find  it  difficult  to  proic 
that  his  countrymen  suffere  J  more  tfasn 
they  inflicted,  or  did  &ny  thin^  but 
struggle  for  ascendency,  and  liiat  too 
in  a  barbarous  manner,  with  the  en- 
croaching and   hated    Sassesaidis.-^ 
From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  aspect 
of  society  in  Ireland  altered— the  kk- 
tory  of  persecution  closed  with  the 
reign  of  Popery.     During  the  three 
centuries    intervening   between  thai 
time  and  the  present,  the  governors  of 
Ireland  have  generally  b^n  able,  ho- 
nest, and  good  men.    In  their  list  may 
be  found  the  names  of  Parrot,  Petty, 
Sidney,  Strafford  (the  founder  of  Ire- 
land's commerce),  and  Ormonde,  all  of 
them  men  who  ruled  long  and  nobly. 
There  have  been,  we  admit,  periocb 
when  great  rigor  and  severkT  was 
requir^  ;  we  own  too,  that,  under  the 
**  Liberal,"  the  Republican  CrorowoU, 
war  was  carried  on  in  a  fierce  spint ; 
but  then  it  must  be  rememberedthat  the 
Papists  were  perpetually  pUaniog  re- 
volts—that in  1641   they  inassMaed 
thousands  —  that,  under    James  IL 
they  plundered  and  tjrrannized — and 
with  that  monarch   were  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy,  not  only  ogainMi  the 
religious  liberties  of  Great  BritaiMy 
but  also  against  our  civil/reedom.  In 
truth,  the  worst  periods  in  Irish  his- 
tory are  those  when  Popery  gained 
ascendency,   and  the   most  gnevoss 
oppression  endured  in  that  land  has 
been  by  Protestants  at  the  hands  of 
Roman  Cathdics.    If  all  the  vuliettr 
absurdities  of  theseditiousdemagogooi 
can  be  substantiated,  let  them  cons 
forward    with   specific  <^iargos    lot 
them  throw  off   the  mask  and  the 
cloak»  eschew  gefl«Falities»  and  teUui 
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he  precise  sufieriiigs  to  which  the]f 
lave  been  exposed.  Id  the  reigo  of 
Siizabeth  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
requently  in  rebellion — if  punished, 
hey  fell  for  treason,  and  that  of  an 
iffgravated  and  accumulated  nature. 
^  in  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  they 
offered,  it  was  in  common  with 
Snffloiid  and  with  Scotland,  and  it  was 
inder  peculiar  circumstances,  for  their 
oassacre  had  been  just  accomplished, 
f  in  the  reign  of  William  111.  they 
rere  deprived  of  arms,  it  was  because 
hey  were  found  with  them  in  the  field, 
LDd  in  the  field  were  defeated ;  if  they 
?ere  subjected  to  disabilities,  it  was 
lecause  tbe^^  were  avowedly  and  un- 
leniably  traitors  to  a  man.  If  under 
he  Brunswick  family  they  were  at 
irst  kept  down,  it  was  because  they 
lisputed  the  right  of  the  dynasty  to 
he  throne.  If  when  the  Union  was 
bnned  they  were  not  placed  on  an  en- 
irely  equal  footing,  the  reason  was 
)lain  ;  their  rebellion  of  1798  was 
>arely  extinguished,  their  correspon- 
lence  with  France  for  an  invasion  was 
^iog  on,  and  their  petty  and  singular 
nsurrection  of  1803  was  preparing. 

*  Now  Ibok  on  this  pictare  and  on  this." 

During  the  **  three  centuries  of  mls- 
nale"  since  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
vhat  has  been  done  for  Ireland  1  That 
/vhich  is  the  crowning  grievance  in 
^'ConneU's  opinion,  that  which  is  the 
nreatest  blessing  and  duty  in  ours,  the 
Reformation,  has  been  pressed !  Ber- 
teley,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bovle, .Bedell, 
Usher,  Magee,  Jebb,  with  hosts  of 
>ther8,carried  into  every  corner  of  the 
and  the  liberty  of  the  gospeL 

"  Those  are  freemen  whom  the  troth 
makes  free, 

And  all  besides  are  slaves." 
Like  the  sun  in  his  majesty  and 
itrength,  refoictn^  to  run  his  course, 
ind  bursting  with  mvigorating  warmth 
hrough  the  black  portentous  clouds 
>f  departing  night,  the  light  of  revela- 
ion  nas  shone  through  the  mists  of 
>rejudice  and  superstition,  and  illu- 
minated and  kindled  into  life  .the  ste- 
rile affections  of  thousands  once  sha- 
lowed  by  error.  Simply  but  surely 
las  Protestantism  worked  its  way,  un- 
)btru8ively  has  it  fulfilled  its  destiny, 
issailing  the  hiffh  places  where  sits 
enthroned  the  shackled  Man  of  Sin, 
:M>nverting  silently  the  humble,  and 
lisarming  the  hand  of  oppression.  At 
this  moment,  when  outward  affliction 


may  have  damped  Ae  ardor  of  i . 

and  tested  the  fidelity  of  all,  yet 
Christianity  has  sustained  the  shock, 
and  shines  out  more  brilliantly  and 
brightly  with  its  pure  and  heavenly 
flame.  Even  now  are  new  worshippers 
crowding  to  its  altars,  and  clinging  to 
its  shrines  ;  even  now  are  the  boasted 
foundations  of  bigotry's  power  shaking 
with  the  influence  of  passing  convul- 
sion, and  all  its  lofty  human  pride  is 
tottering  to  its  fall.  If  it  be  a  crime 
that  in  days  gone  by  the  statesmen  of 
En^^land  looked  forward  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  Ireland  as  the  only  means 
of  permanent  prosperity ;  if  it  be  sin- 
ful to  have  considered,  that  connected 
as  the  two  countries  are^  it  was  on  our 
part  a  most  sacred  duty  to  convey  to 
our  fellow-creatures  in  the  sister  island 
a  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
have  been  to  us  the  happy  causes  of 
our  rise,  our  peace,  and  our  power- 
truly  a  heavy  charge  may  be  safely 
adduced  against  the  British  rulers,  the 
legislature,  and  the  nation !  But  if  the 
Reformation  were  the  greatest  boon 
Ireland  could  receive,  if  a  knowledge 
of  Christianity  were  the  best  species 
of  edtx^tion  she  could  desire,  if  infor- 
mation on  religious  subjects,  the  dea- 
tniction  of  superstition,  the  abolition 
of  idolatry,  the  circulation  of  truth, 
were  the  best  modes  of  ameliorating 
the  population,  and  promoting  alike 
industry  and  virtue,  tnen  must  it  be 
owned  that  the  British  government 
has  exerted  itself  in  the  best  of  causes 
and  by  the  most  prudent  agencies. 
But  independently  of  this  species  of 
good  administration,  England  in  her 
management  of  Ireland  can  appeal  to 
many  evidences  of  discretion  and  li- 
berality. The  colonization  scheme 
by  James  I.;  the  establishment  there- 
by of  manufactures,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  arts;  the  extension  to 
Ireland  of  all  an  Englishman's  best 
rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the 
Jury  system,  the  life  tenure  of  office 
by  the  judges,  a  free  press,  the  privi- 
lege of  being  taxed  only  by  Parlia- 
ment, personal  liberty  and  protection, 
the  constant  and  generous  promotion 
of  public  works;  protecting  duties 
for  the  support  of  domestic  industry  ; 
all  these  tnings  are  blessings  not  to 
be  lightly  valued,  not  enjoyed  else- 
where, yet  not  grud^pgly  bestowed 
on  our  Irish  fellow-citizens.  We  ask 
the  deluded  followers  of  Whi^-Radical 
reform  to  glance  at  the  position  of  Ire- 
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land;  to  see  tlie  peaeeM  Noftb,  boijr 
■B  a  hive,  •endttg  forth  indicatioQa  <x 
aoterpriae  and  peneveranoa ;  to  see 
ekardwa  and  acbool-houaas  every- 
where, tupported  not  by  taxes  oo  io- 
dlviduialsitHit  by  part  of  the  soil's  rent ; 
to  examioe  toe  harbofs  English 
BiODey  has  coDstnioted,  the  colleges 
&igUsh  leai  has  founded  and  foster- 
ed;  to  coosider  how  lightly  and  in- 
significantly the  country  is  taxed ;  to 
reflect  how  complete  is  the  freedom 
which  permits  even  the  agitation 
which  has  of  late  years  distraiOed  the 
inhi^tants ;  and  when  this  view  is 
fiUrly  taken*  we  wovdd  ask  any  one 
to  answer  whether  there  are  really  in 
Inland  so  many  testimonies  as  we 
fanr  ol^  to  tho  cruehy  and  oppression 
of  Protestantism  and  England  1*  We 
might  press  this  sahject,  but  why 
shrndd  we  enter  on  such  a  work  of 
supererogation  as  the  defence  of  this 
land!  With  the  exception  of  O'Con- 
sell  and  his  minions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  whose  blame  is  praise, 
we  Bu^  enquire  boldly.  Quit  vitupe- 
raiwUi  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
Oreat  Britain  needs  no  vindication, 
and  requties  no  laborious  defence,  for 
past  ages  bear  record  that  in  all  sea- 
sons uie  was  in  advance  of  other 
nations ;  that  in  all  periods  of  calamity 
and  despotism  elsewhere,  she  was  en- 
franchising the  enslaved,  and  consoli- 
dating the  strength  of  the  glorious 
febric  of  libertT.  We  deny  not  that 
formerly  there  have  been  instances  of 
abused  authcNrity  and  perverted  power; 
we  pretend  not  that  the  freedom  now 
enjoyed  br  the  British  empire  was 
aught  but  the  gradual  growth  of  cen- 
turies. The  full  fruition  of  the  noble 
j^ant  was  long  postponed,  though  it 
never  was  doubted,  and  those  who 
longed  for  the  first  view  of  its  majesty 
never  saw  reason  to  despair.  If,  then. 


Ireland  partook  in  aonae  neaawe  «f 
England  V  apprentieeslitp,  we  rcjoiee 
the  more,  and  feel  the  more  4 
of  her  appreciation  of  her 
blessings:  we  cannot  see  in  tiie  feot 

any  thwc  that  can  joskify  or . 

all  the  blaster  and  foUy  now  so  rife- 
all  the  ialse  asmwnptmns  of  fonnar 
exclusive  eadoraaee ;  atill  less  do  ws 
admit  that  that  endurance  was  gria- 
vous;  we  aaaintoin  it«  eo  the  other 
hand  to  have  been  less  at  all  1 
than  was  forced  on  other  , 
and  always  relieved  by  a'  near  pros- 
pect of  approaching  happinasa  Wkito 
Prussia,  Austria— nay,  the  whole  sf 
Germany,  contained  serfe  and  siMas; 
while  the  arisiocfacy  and  priesthosd 


of  Prance  were  crashing 
tants,  corrupting  the  coral,  and  inoar> 
ring  their  tremendoua  debt  of  retriba*> 
tion ;  while  the  Inquisition  in  Porto* 
gal  and  Spain  was  embttterii 
lifei,  and  in  the  dungeons  of  a 
was  gloating  over  the  bloo^ 
a|(ooy  of  tM  helpless  and 
victims  of  atrocity ;  while  jottios^ 
Holland  was  rendered  a  fitfce,  and 
throughout  Europe  toleration  wss 
mocked  and  scorned,  the  generous 
spirit  of  Great  Britain  was  panting 
fbr  fresh  license,  was  reveHinfr  m  tfae 
sense  of  dearly-purchased  indepea> 
dence,  and  was  imparting  to  evecr 
portion  of  her  territories  tfae  ad> 
vantages  of  an  unrivalled  oonstita- 
tion.  It  is  therefore  a  new  thing  lo 
apologize  for  our  countrv— It  is  a  con- 
descension we  may  vreli  decline.  The 
history  of  Britain  is  the  index  to  the 
historv  of  modem  fteedom,aDd  shanes 
in  its  brilliant  records  all  ancient  glo- 
ries ;  to  assert  that  that  history  bests 
testimony  to  unnecessary  aof  crity  ia 
Ireland,  or  any  where  to  i 
and  oppression,  is  to  libel  al 
has  earned  a  iq[>utation  fiur  < 


•  We  are  happj  to  be  enabled  to  qaote  the  testimooy  of  Earl  Grey  to  the  fact,  that 
**Jastice  to  Ireland''  is  not  an  invention  either  Mr.  O'Con  nell  ot  the  MelbonrM 
Whigs  can  claim.  On  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  Jane  1836,  his  Lordship 
spoke  as  follows,  after  some  observations  on  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Lords  to 
rdect  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Irish  Monicipal  Reform  BilL 
*'  Yoar  lordships  will  consider  what  maj  be  the  probable  eifeet  upon  highly  seaanve 
minds  of  the  eom^  you  are  parsuiiig,  if  they  tee!  that  equal  justice  is  out  rendered 
them.  A  remark,  however,  of  that  Jcind  coming  from  me,  will  aot,  I  hope,  be  received 
as  part  of  that  comoKm  deolamacioD,8o  frequently  heard,  about  lattice  to  Irrlsad ,  m 
U;till  now,  no  aUempt  at  doing  jaatice  lo  that  ponioa  of  the  United  KinffdoM  had 
ever  been  made ;  or,  as  if  the  coarse  of  oar  legialatiQn  for  the  last  tea  yean  ^mrp^*^ 
to  nothing.  As  if— I  will  not  call  them  conce6sioos-«»4io  equal  riaht»had  be^  fnnted 
to  the  Irish  people r—Tlsiw,  Jane  88, 1836.  v^^ao-** 
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ill  the  dreanwof  pbiloM>pher8,aDd  all 
he  types  of  experience  ;  and  to  heap 
>dium  on  the  raemories  of  patriots 
insuliied  in  purity,  nobility,  and  vir- 
ue.  The  saving  hand  of  Protestant- 
sm  has  lifted  the  sister  country  to 
\ny  eminence  she  occupies,  and  to  all 
he  influence  she  owns ;  it  has  calmed 
he  fury  of.  passion,  and  resisted  the 
orrent  of  sm,  banishing  a  thraldom 
hat  now  is  grinding  to  the  dust  many 
>f  the  fairest  regions  of  the  habitable 
'lobe.  Had  England,  in  her  treat- 
nent  of  Ireland,  like  Spain,  when 
America  was  conveyed  as  a  present 
o  the  most  Christian  monarch,  sailed 
vithout  invitation  to  the  foreign 
ihore,  and  carried  thither  a  brand  and 
he  sword,  enslaved  the  people,  abo- 
ished  their  religion,  murdered  their 
champions,  betrayed  all  confidence, 
stolen  their  lights,  and  bridled  their 
infant  energies,  we  should  deeply  de« 
)lore  a  page  so  degrading  in  our 
irchives ;  but  such  was  not  the  policy 
)f  the  Plantagenets ;  such  never  has 
>een,  in  an^  corner  of  the  earth,  th6 
leeds  sanctioned  by  our  **  meteor 
lag."    We  went  to  Ireland,  invited 

0  help  the  helpless  and  demolish  dos- 
)otism  ;  we  found  it  enslaved,  we 
lave  made  it  free ;  we  have  made  the 
»mopy  of  England's  throne  a  shield 
io  the  distressed,  and  a  protection  to 
he  weak ;  we  have  borne  her  burdens, 
mited  her  with  ourselves,  fought  her 
lattles,  rewarded  her  valor,  and  go- 
verned with  nrK>re  prudence  and  ror- 
>earanoe  than  the  annals  of  the  world 
i&n  display  in  the  conduct  of  any  con* 
lueror  whatever. 

Where  then,  we  ask,  are  Roman 
grievances  in  Ireland  ?  The  laws  there 
ire  not,  forsooth,  precisely  similar  to 
hose  in  England  and  Scotland !  And 
his  is  to  be  the  pretence  of  all  the  de- 
clamation we  hear,and  all  the  mischief 
iisplayed.  The  complaint  is  true,  for 
he  statesmen  and  Parliament  of  the 
Mnpire  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  to 
idoi)t  a  principle,  and  then  carry  it 
)ut  in  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
[)laces  ;  they  have  not  formed  a  plan, 
md  then,  like  Procrustes  with  his  tor- 
;uring  bed,  fitted  it  to  the  victim,  by 
lopping  him  if  he  be  too  long,  and 
itretching  him  if  too  short.  In  Eng- 
and  there  are  poor-laws — in  Scotland 
iiere  are  none  ;  in  England  there  is 

1  property  qualification  for  members 
jf  Parliament  representing  boroughs — 
in  Scotland  no  qualification  is  neces- 


sary ;  in  Ens^and  the  Chmrch  Estft- 
biishment  4s  Episcopalian-^in  Scot* 
land  it  is  Presbyterian  ;  in  England 
the  laws  relating  to  property  prevent 
very  long  entails-^in  Scotland  these 
have  been  more  encouraged  ;  in  Eng- 
land the  Church  patronage  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  of  private  per- 
sons or  the  crown — ^in  Scotland,  the 
parishioners  in  most  cases  have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  a  pastor  ;  and 
these,  and  many  other  distinctions  in 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  exist 
without  exciting  jealousy  on  either 
side.  The  difierences  in  the  govern- 
ment of  England  and  Ireland,  at 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  less  nume- 
rous and  important,  and  are  princi» 
pally  known  to  be  necessary ;  for  thft 
peculiar  circumstances  of  every  counf 
try  require  special  consideration,  and 
tlie  adaptation  of  special  legislation. 
This,  however,  the  brawling  dema- 
ffogues  will  not  admit.  They  claoKMr 
for  similarity  of  enactments  in  the 
matter  of  corporations,  and  in  some 
few  instances  where  such  similarity 
will  be  by  no  means  inconvenient  for 
their  purposes;  but  in  other  casesi 
where  analogy  of  legislation  would 
be  calculated  to  thwart  their  designs, 
they  ar6  perfectly  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  suiting  laws  (o 
the  people  for  whom  they  are  mtended. 
In  England  there  is  the  Church  of 
the  majority  established  by  law, — ^in 
Scotland  the  same,  therefore  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  must  be 
support  in  Ireland !  But  when  the 
Conservatives  apply  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning to  other  matters,  to  poor-lawsi 
to  the  franchise,  to  the  registration 
system,  to  rotten  boroughs,  away  va- 
nishes all  the  Liberal's  love  for  equal 
laws,  and  **  Justice  for  Ireland  "  be- 
comes the  retention  of  inequalities  ; 
Roman  Catholic  grievances  suddenly 
assume  the  shape  of  fears  lest  equality 
be  established !  Who,  th^n,  will 
doubt  the  insincerity  of  the  plausible 
pretext  that  nothin|^  is  sought  but 
identical  laws  throuffnout  the  empire 
— who  will  not  laugh  to  scorn  the  im- 
practicable claim  for  similar  measures 
m  ail  places  ?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  feel  inequality 
of  legislation  a  grievance,  they  only 
lament  l^islation  not  dissimilar  in  aU 
things.  Their  grand  grievance  is  the 
existence  of  Protestantism  in  Ireland, 
their  great  object  is  to  demolish  and 
extirpate  its  professors.    Thoee  mem- 


JmiHn  ^  Irekmd.  [Sm. 

ben  of  eltlier  Bovte  of  PariiameDt  tivesof  all  lands  Aey  deaire»  or  mf 

wbo  aki  them  are  ranging  thMmelvoB  ftncj  their  anoestora    held*  is  m 

in  the  ranks  of  Papery  againat  truth ;  equity   now  aooght  by  the    litartl 

thejr  may  shirk  a  near  inquiry  of  their  faction.    Any  thing  short  of  this  is  tat 

motiyes,  thejr  may  Muster  when  ac-  an   instalment  ;*   they  can   ask  m 

cuaed  of  indifference  to  religion,  they  more,  they  will  be  coeteot  with  m 

may  profew  much  and  piTMnise  more,  lessk      To  this  object  their  h^otiy 

bat  m  simple   fhct   will  soon   be  binds  them— to  this  end  our 


shown— they  are  workine  f^  the  re-  ruters  contribute,  periiiing  thereby  the 
dress  of  the  grievance  Uie  Court  of  Protestant  succession,  and  endannr- 
Rome  most  keenly  fbels ;  for  (he  abo-  ing  the  British  oonbtitirtioii.  tn^ 
Ution  of  that  fiiih  which  Roman  act  on  the  gratuitous  assumflioo  that 
Oirtholics  have  as  often  massacred  to  the  Roman  Calh<dica  have  been  coo- 


destroy  ;  for   that  *>  Justice  **  which  temptnonsly  treated,  and  have 
'      in  the  patronage  of  error,  mod  trampled  on  without  feeling  or  ooes^ 


the  subversion  of  all  moral  control,  sion.    Theysliout  with  the  priesthood 

This  Is  their  **  iiistice  to  Irehind ;"  against  the  Church,  and  quietly  sano- 

this,  together  with  •'an  equitable  ad-  tioo  sedition,  aUhoogh  their  doty  da- 

jMment^  and  tlie   confiscation  of  mands»  at  this  preaeot 


eMtesb  and  the  restitution  la  the  m-  gent  care  te  the  Prntralaiiti  of 


*  Tliii  notable  tnstalmeat  plan  eaanot  be'better  expressed  than  in  Mr.  (yCeinelft 
own  words.  Ob  the  19th  January,  1837,  he  proposed  to  the  Qeneml  Assoriitwa  the 
fUHewisg  reeolations. 

*  That  it  It  the  ophriea  of  this  association  that  it  is  the  ftrst  dntr  of  the  npreaesla- 
tivsB  of  the  Ifisk  people  to  realise,  if  possible,  entire  religious  ureedooDi  (or  the  Indi 
nalioa  ia  the  next  aes«on,  by  oNainisf,  if  it  be  practicahte,  the  total  abolitiea  of  tks 
blood  eiaiped  impoet  of  tithes 

«  That  if  it  shall  be  impracticable  to  obtain  the  entire  abolition  of  tithes  in  the  next 
session,  that  it  is  the  boonden  and  sacred  doty  of  oar  representatlTes  to  fhll  beck  upon 
the  next  best  measure,  the  abolition  of  paxt,  provided  the  same  be  accompanied  bj  the 
approeriaiion  daase. 

**  That  in  thus  sapporting  the  Hdinisterial  plan  of  last  session,  or  a  more  ealai^ 
etoe,  if  practicable  to  enlarge  h,  the  IriiAi  members  do  assert  and  maintain  theprinci- 
pie  that  the  entire  should  be  aboHsfaed  npon  t'ne  first  practicable  oocaaioB.'' 

N«w,  it  most  be  remembered,  the  membeieapproviBgof  these  renolotioiis  paWiitii 
and  sanctioned  also  the  following  address  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  18K. 
"  British  Catholics  are  charged  with  entertaioing  a  pretended  right  to  the  propenj  q( 
the  Established  Chnroh  in  England.  We  consider  such  a  charge  to  be  totjly  vitbost 
iouDdatioa.  We  declare  that  we  entertain  no  preteosicm  to  such  a  claim.  We  r^ard 
all  the  revennes  and  temporalities  of  the  Chnrch  Establishment  as  the  property  of  those 
on  whom  they  are  seUled  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  disclaim  any  right,  tide,  erpre> 
tension  with  regard  to  the  same." 

Before  the  publication  of  this  memorable  declaration,  they  had  presented,  in  1806, 
a  petition  to  Parliament  containing  the  following  words, 

**  Year  peticiooers  most  solemnly  declare,  that  cheydo  not  seekor  wiriilaany  way 
10  injure  or  encroach  on  the  rights,  privileges,  posseesions,  or  revenues  appenaining 
10  the  bishops  and  clerxf  of  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  law  establkhed,  or  to  the 
chnschen  commitled  u>  their  cbarge,  or  any  of  them.*' 

Since  that  time  the^  have  been  admitted  to  Parliament,  taken  the  following  oath, 
and  Toted  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  church  spoliation,  the  destruction  of  ten  bishc^ 
rics,  the  abolition  of  chnrch-rates,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  remaining  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords ! 

"  I  do  swear  th^it  I  will  defend  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  sattlemeat  of  pro- 
perty  within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws;  and  1  do  hereby  disdaioi, disavow, 
and  selemnlyabjcrre  any  intention  to  snWert  the  present  Church  BstablishMont,  as 
asttled  bj  law  within  this  realm  ;  and  I  do  solemnlv  swear,  that  I  will  neverexetcise 
ai^  prinhige  to  which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protas* 
testaat  religion  or  Protestant  OovemflMUt  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

W9\U  then,  Daniel  I  "  Ferdinand  Mendea  Pinto  was  bai  a  me  of  thee— thon  liar 
of  the  first  magnitude !" 
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OQiitiy  tiiey  an  now  dduding.  To 
dis  poiot  we  prooeed,  eb  we  propoied, 

5  refer. 

II.  Protestant  fiievaiioes^B  what 
o  they  chiefly  consist  I  This  is  a 
eeply  important  subject*  though  by 
o  means  a  popular  topic.  It  is  a 
imentable  truth  that  persecution  ia 
reland  haa  already  beguo — the  land- 
»rd  may  let  bis  laud  only  to  particu* 
ir  teoanta— the  Ooyernment  can  rule 
>nly  by  submitting  to  men  who  are 
trong^  than  Uie  law  itself.  We  ^e« 
lare  this  state  of  things  not  onlj  a 
luisance  and  a  Protestant  grievance* 
»ut  a  public  and  national  wrong.  It 
3  a*  grievance  that  Protestant  voters 
iannot  vote  according  to  their  con. 
ciences*  and  are  denied  the  protection 
if  the  constituted  authorities.  It  is  a 
grievance  that  the  system  of  education 
iupiK>rted  by  the  general  revenue  ne- 
cessitates the  mutilations  of  the  Bible* 
tnd  practically  excludes  Protestant 
children  from  the  schools.  It  is  a 
rrievanoe  that  an  association  exists  in 
Lhiblin*  levyin(^  tribute*  overawing  the 
nagistracy,  guiding  the  populace*  em* 
>loying  agents  in  every  county*  and 
^ntroUln^  the  patronage  of  the  crown, 
[t  is  a  grievance  that  the  Viceroy  of 
[reland  is  permittod,  at  his  pleasure* 
to  open  jails  and  dismiss  prisoners 
without  trial ;  that  justice  is  rendered 

6  mockery ;  that  personal  tranquillkr 
may  be  disturbed  by  one  party  with 
impunity;  that  the  Irish  priesthood 
should  be  edudeited  at  public  expense 
Bt  a  cotleffe  which  baffles  all  enquiry* 
and  is  independent  of  all  responsibi- 
lity ;  that  this  priesthood  should  be 
allowed  to  intimidate  and  excite  the 
people  by  illegal  acts.  Above  all*  it 
IS  a  grievance  that  a  demagogue  of 
distii^ished  profligacy*  of  notorious 
turpitude*  a  sordid  and  selfish  adven- 
turer, a  vile  and  venal  slanderer, 
should  sway  the  Government*  patro> 
nise  them  with  his  smile*  or  destroy 
them  with  his  frown*  and  by  their 
instrumentality  foster  treasonable 
practices,  and  insidiously  betray  our 
most  valued  institutions. 

These  are  grievances  deeply  felt 
and  strongly  operative  in  the  State; 
they  are  insults  as  well  as  evils.  But 
then  we  are  mockingly  tcdd  the  Pro- 
testants are  a  minority  and  must  suffsr 
—such  at  least  is  the  liberality  of  the 
Libertils.  Will  Protestant  England 
permit  iti  We  hope  not*  we  believe 
not    It  is  Ml  tiflM  to  awake  iroBi 


tMrpor  or  apalhy  when  the  aokaoww 
bdged  foes  of  England  are  binding 
fetters  on  the  Protestants  of  Ireland 
and  preparing  them  as  a  holocaust  te 
appease  the  cravings  for  slaughter  of 
the  humiliated*  but  not  vanquished 
Romish  power.  We  must  strike  now 
or  never.  In  a  very  few  years  more 
we  shall  have  few,  and  those  feeble* 
defenders  of  the  Union  ;  the  wbkediiy 
inclined*  the  leyolutionary  portion  oC 
the  Irish  people*  will  have  no  protect 
tion  against  themselves,  no  reetrainC 
to  their  foolish  frenzy.  Year  by  yeac 
the  administrators  of  justice  become 
more  £ictious  and  are  obnoxious  to 
nsore  suspicion ;  year  by  year  the 
blows  at  Protestantism  are  heavieiv 
their  dangers  increase,  the  hopes  of 
rescue  fiside.  Under  the  existing  Lord^ 
Lieutenant  the  Protestants  are  dis* 
coura|;ed,  even  their  philanthropic 
societies  are  neglected ;  they  are  held 
up  toobloquy,contumely*  and  rldicute. 
The  Roman  Catholics  may  say  what 
they  please,  asitate  as  they  please 
libel  as  they  like;  but  if  a  Protestant 
magistrate  drink  an  unpleasant  toast 
in  one  county*  and. be  a  magistrate  of 
another*  he  is  at  once  dbmissed  from 
the  commission  of  the  peace*  whidi  of 
course  is  pure  and  guileless  while  it 
contains  the  names  of  a  Cassidy  and 
ail  O'Connell !  If  funds  be  wanting 
for  Increase  of  a  Bible-denying  educa^ 
tional  plan*  the  church*  if  not  robbed* 
is  at  least  attempted  to  be  spoliated,  to 
supply  the  amount  If  a  cathedral  be 
erecting  for  the  honor  of  Popery*  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  will  kindly  subscribe 
L.50,  and  set  the  example  to  her 
party ;  if  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
need  repairing,  Lord  Lansdowne  po- 
litely contributes ;  if  a  chapel  of  super* 
stition  require  endowment,  Lord  nL' 
merston's  broad  acres  in  Sligo  are 
made  available ;  if  Mayoooth  be  not 
wealthy  enough*  the  Ministry  will 
promise  a  Parbamentary  grant.  With 
Protestantism  the  case  is  fiir  difibient 
The  Achill  nuasionaries,  who  haye  so 
nobly  risked  their  lives  and  planted 
their  colony  in  the  very  camp  and 
headquarters  of  Popery*reGeiye  neither 
sym^hy  nor  support;  the  half  staiw 
ving  der^are  ridiculed  and  negleo6> 
ed*  the  dilapklated  churches  are  let 
tturepaired*  and  then  loud  is  the  pft. 
triolic  and  holy  j^  of  the  Whig-Radi- 
Olds*  because  there  is  a  sioeoo  re  living 
and  no  divine  service  !  The  large 
uniojM  of  parishes^  which^  •^r^iliirg 
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to  the  eridence  of  the  reformers  them- 
selves,  are  among  the  worst  evik  of 
Ireland,  which  generally  possess  but 
one  single  edifice  for  worship,  and 
that,  like  the  church  of  many  large 
English  parishes,  at  the  very  extre- 
mity and  corner  of  the  district,  are  not 
broken  up.  Oh  no !  the  distant  parts 
of  the  union  are  probably  forsaken  by 
the  Protestants  crowding  around  their 
pastor ;  and  then  again,  great  is  the 
rejoicing  because  some  of  the  united 
parishes  are  left  wholly  to  the  Pa- 
pists ;  or,  if  the  inhabitants  reside  in 
these  distant  places,  the  church  is  of 
course  left  emply,  and  again  there  is 
a  shout  of  triumph  because  the  Pro- 
testant minister  is  deserted  and  the 
house  of  God  shut  up.  Not  a  Session 
passes  without  rancorous  and  virulent 
assaults  being  made  on  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church 
and  its  clergy  ;  they  are  pictured  as 
rotUs  at  Buth,  and  gourmands  on  the 
Continent.  Nothing  they  do,  their 
quietude,  the  meekness  with  which 
they  have  borne  their  persecution,  the 
liberality  of  their  hearts,  the  Industry 
they  displa^f  can  disarm  the  bold  hos- 
tility to  which  they  are  exposed.  It 
18  in  vain  they  disprove  every  slander- 
ous aspersion  ;  it  was  in  vam  during 
the  last  election  they  abstained  from 
all  rivalry  in  interference  with  the 
Jesuits  and  priests.  Formerly  Mr. 
Hume  declared  their  income  was 
L.3,200,000  per  annum,  and  subse- 
quently Mr.  Ward  and  Lord  Althorpe 
stated  it  to  be  nearly  one  million  ;  it 
is  now  proved  that  it  does  not  average 
more  than  L.260  per  annum  for  each 
bene^ce,  which  of  course  includes  the 
salaries  of  cunites.  Yet  the  appro- 
priation scheme  must  go  on,  the  Id. 
berals  will  do  **  Justice  to  Ireland," 
and  screw  out  of  the  clergy,  per  fas 
out  nefasy  the  sum  they  have  promised 
and  pledged  themselves  to  extort. 
They  keep  rigidly  to  their  bond  ; 
they  will  have  nothing  but  the  pound 
of  nesh ;  and  if  they  cwa,  they  will  cut 
it  from  the  heart. 

Are  these  not  Protestant  grievances 
of  a  serious  and  alarming  nature  1  But 
they  are  not  all.  The  state  of  society 
is  corrupt  to  its  core;  the  agitation 
and  excitomentof  the  last  half  century 
has  sapped  the  morality  of  a  large 
body  of  the  people.  A  verdict  is 
known  when  the  jury  is  called  (for^ 
peijury  among  the  Papists  has  been* 
contagious)  ;  there  is  no  necessity  for 


calling  evidence,  the  afhir  is  made  a 
party  matter,  and  life  and  death  are  u 
the  mercy  and  in  the  power  of  caprice. 
In  the  legislature,  the  Roman  Calho. 
lies  who  went  in  solemnly  promiaoff 
before  emancipation  that  they  wouU 
respect  the  property  of  the  Churck, 
the  British  connection,  the  established 
and  fudameotal  laws  of  the  natioa ; 
who  were  sworn  to  uphold,  maJotain» 
and  sustain  the  settlement  of  property 
as  established  by  law;  who  wte 
sworn  to  take  their  oath  without  any 
equivocation  or  mental  reservatki^ 
are  now  found  arrayed  with  those 
who  advocate  the  yoluntary  prin- 
ciple, are  engaged  in  robbiog  the 
Church  and  taking  the  proceeds  as  an 
instalment ;  and  openly  declare  them- 
selves just  as  unfettered  as  they  would 
be  were  there  no  oath  whatever ! 
In  elections,  to  come  forward  as  a  Pro- 
testant, although  a  supporter  of  the 
bill  of  1829,  and,  perhaps,  like  many 
of  the  Irish  Conservatives,  having  sup- 
ported also  reforn),  is  to  tempt  all  the 
menaces  of  a  nrK>b  and  the  maledic- 
tions of  a  priesthood,  to  be  branded  as 
an  Orangeman,  to  t>e  deoounced  ts 
a  traitor,  and  to  cause  every  friendly 
voter  to  be  perilled  in  bis  prcmeity 
and  life.  The  law  officers  of  tlK 
crown,  the  mazistrates,  the  high  die- 
rifis,  the  chief  constable,  even  the 
policemen,  in  defiance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  judges,  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant  of  counties,  and  the  com- 
missioners, are  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Association,  or  firom 
the  other  Roman  Cathoiic  portions  of 
the  people.  A  conspiracy,  called 
Ribbonism,  is  declared  to  exist,  wfaick 
terrifies  the  Protestants,  and  iodicsles 
its  existence  by  cruelty  and  crime ,-  yet 
the  Government  says  nothing,  makes 
no  enquiry,  and  takes  no  measuxea 
either  to  discover  or  repress  it  The 
Established  Church,  thouprh  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Church  of  Eoelandi 
though  guaranteed  security  by  the  aa 
of  Union,  is  openly  threatened  with 
annihilation;  the  Presbyterians  are 
equally  threatened  with  the  withdrawal 
of  their  regium  donum ;  and  the  most 
bold  and  unlawful  proclamations  aie 
made,  that  the  accession  of  the  Cooaer* 
vative  party  to  office  shall  be  the 
signal  tor  a  civil  war!  This  is  no 
exnggerated  statement ;  it  is  truth 
evidenced  in  the  knowledge  of  all  who 
have  visited  Ireland  during  the  re^gt 
of  Lord  Malgrave.     We  Icoow 
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the  Ministry  assert  such  pictures  to  be 
false,  and,  considering  all  connplaints 
against  them  unreasonable,  will  con- 
tinue'to  scoff  at  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Irish  and  British  Protestants,  and  to 
oppress  while  their  little  hour  of  brief 
authority  lasts,  and  they  have  the 
tempting  opportunity  to  do  so.  But 
whatever  interested  persons  nnay  as- 
sert, the  situation  of  Protestantisnn  in 
Ireland  demands  and  deserves  imme- 
diate and  earnest  attention.  Popery 
is  an  insidious  power,  and  has  long — 
very  long — been  secretly,  actively,  at 
work  ;  it  is  a  tyrannical  power,  and, 
therefore,  its  league  with  the  professed 
lovers  of  liberty  is  merely  intended  to 
delude.  With  loud  clamor  it  is  now 
drowning  the  feeble  outcries  of  the 
Protestant  parly,  and  under  the  speci- 
ous but  false  pretence  of  governing 
impartially,  it  is  weakening  the  capu- 
city  of  the  minority  to  resist,  by  dis- 
solving their  organization,  pilfering 
their  property,  and  undermining  their 
legitimate  innuencs.  There  is  no 
lack  of  means  at  its  disposal,  no  re- 
straining scruples,  and  now,  alas  !  no* 
want  of  the  paramount  authority,  no 
impediments  to  the  onward  career. 
Great  *!ritain,  reposing  trom  the  fa. 
tigue  of  victory,  or  slumbering  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity — forgetful  of 
the  past  and  heedless  of  the  future — 
neglects  to  view  the  fearful  signs  of 
the  times,  and  the  critical  posKion  of 
the  nation.  Tlie  voice  of  prophecy 
is  indeed  acknowledged,  but  when  that 


oracle  forebodes  the  return  of  persecu- 
tion,the  terrible  admonition  approaches 
ears  coldly  dull,  and  minds  tainted  by 
present  luxury.  There  appears  to 
be  a  complete  forgetful ness  of  all  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  former  days, 
have  done  for  the  maintenance  of  U- 
berty,  and  for  the  support  of  the  Ha- 
noverian family — of  all  they  have 
endured  and  suffered.  It  is  forgotten 
that  to  them  we  owe  the  successful 
resistance  of  James  11.,  when  he 
invaded  the  nation,  backed  with  the 
flower  of  French  chivalry,  at  the  very 
moment  that  Claverhouse,  in  the  High- 
lands, was  arming  his  followers  a^inst  " 
Williailn  III.  and  the  constitution  of 
1688.  ft  is  forgotten  that  they 
have  been  "  faithful  found  among  the 
faithless  ;"  firm  in  all  seasons,  patient 
in  all  trials,  peaceable  at  all  periods  ; 
that  their  principles  are  no  holiday 
inventions  or  novel  assumptions,  but 
the  growth  of  years,  tested  and  con- 
firmed by  past  calamities.  All  sym- 
pathy with  their  righteous  cause  has 
failed,  and  noW,  like  the  Vaudois 
churches,  they  stand  exposed  to  the 
bitter,  unrelenting  hatred,  to  the  ter-' 
rors  and  the  wasting  despotism  of  "  the 
triple  tyrant,"  at  whose  command  so 
many  populations  have  perished,  so 
many  crowns  of  martyrdom  have  been 
won.  During  the  last  five  years  they 
have  seen  several  of  their  most  valued 
friends  compelled  to  fly  the  country, 
and  many  of  their  most  honored  ml. 
nisters  banished  or  murdered.*    And 


*  There  are  some  few  facts  connected  with  the  position  of  the  Protestapts  of  Ireland, 
rt'hich  have  often  been  repeated,  but  which  we  conceive  cannot  be  too  often  brought 
inder  the  noffce  of  the  public.     Some  of  these  we  will  recapitulate  without  comment. 

The  irijmrance  office^  have  so  great  a  conviction  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Pro- 
!estant  clergy  are  exposed,  that  they  will  not  take  policies  on  their  lives  without  a 
rery  )ar«fe  and  unusual  additional  premium. 

In  1831,  when,  under  the  vigorous  direction  of  Lo'd  Stanley,  some  exertions  were 
nade  to  enforce  th>'  law,  the  nuniber  oi  crimes  in  Ireland  reported  in  the  Parliament- 
iry  return  was  16,6G9,  including  210  murders,  1478  robberies,  534  burglaries,  466 
>nrning  h«»use8,  293  houShing  cattle,  1798  illegal  notices,  200  rapes,  2981  atsaults, 
J296  attacks  on  houses,  125  firings  with  intent  to  kill,  678  robberies  of  arms! 

Moreliieiy,  in  1836,  at  one  single  assize,  the  calendar  presented  upwards  of  fifty 
jases  of  murder  from  ore  single  barony  in  tJie  county  of  Tipperary. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  taught  by  a  priesthood  which  continues  to  use  and  to  pos- 
i€ss  the  Bible  with  the  persecuting  Rhemish  notes,  and  Dens*  Theology  i  neither  of 
lehich  were  disclaimed  till  discovered  many  years  after  their  circulation,  and  boih  of 
irhieh  still  are  recommended  by  the  Diocesan  statutes  to  the  Popish  clergy. 

Daring  the  last  six  years  eight  Protestant  clergymen  have  been  murdered;  many 
issaulted,  and  nearly  all  threatened. 

At  the  late  election  the  riots  were  so  fearful,  as  to  cause  the  Protestant  candidates 
iti  Limerick  town  and  county  to  retire  after  a  day's  polling;  and  to  compel  the  Con- 
tervative candidate  for  King's  couotjr  to  decline  npmination,  on  the  plea  of  ezcessiye 
popular  excitement. 
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this  treatment  has  been  experienced 
at  a  time  when  their  Church  is  distin- 
guished for  usefulness,  t>eneficence, 
and  piety  ;  at  n  time  when,  by  rally- 
ing round  the  throne  durins  the  Repeal 
mania,  they  have  proved  their  loyalty, 
fidelity,  and  virtue.    The  appointed 
period  for  assaults  on  Irish  Protestant- 
ism by  tbe  Legislature  has  been  one 
when  encouragement  instead  of  injury 
might  have  been  expected  ;  the  time 
for  the  withdrawal  of  legal  protection 
has  been  the  season  when  policy  re- 
quires the  affections  of  the  industrious 
and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  most  carefully  cultivated 
and  cherished.    We  do  not  doubt  ttiat 
the  day  will  come  when  this  conduct 
will  be  deeply  mourned,  and  its  effects 
severel  v  felt ;  we  do  not  live  in  an  age 
when  the  revolutionary  spirit  needs 
increase,  or  loyal  sentiments  repres- 
sion.   The  state  has  no  stability  to 
spare,  no  surplus  ot  strength  to  con- 
sume.   The  prospect  is  gloomy  and 
dark ;  society,  if  not  disorganized,  is 
convulsed,  and  continual  successive 
events  crowding  fast  on  each  other, 
foretell  impending  perils.    The  safety 
(^  Great  Britain  consists  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  have  saved  her  before, 
and  in  the    careful    and   suspicious 
watchfulness  of  treacherv.  Our  states- 
men have  sadly  miscalculated  their 
position  if  they  think  they  can  wan- 
tonly and  securely  cast  on  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  and  lean  for  help  in 
danger  on  those  who  havean  allegiance 
over-riding  that  to  their  monarch*    If, 
then,  in  obedience  to    some    paper 
theory  or  Utopian   scheme,  the  mujo- 
rity  be  permitted  to  gain  a  power  they 
renise  to  share,  and  demand  for  them- 
selves alone;   if  the  faction,  which 
(however  unpopular  the  wholesome 
truth  ma^  sound)  we  maintain  to  be 
alien  in  feeling  to  the  rest  of  Irishmen 
and  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  be 
allowed  to  obtain  unlimited  sway,  the 
result  will  be  not  •*  Justice  to  Ireland," 
but  a  despotism  fearful  in  its  extent, 
intolerant  in  its  character,  and  armed 
not  only  for  the  discouragement  of 
Irish  Protestantism,  but  also  against 
the  interests  of  t  his  nation.    The  ques- 
tion then  occurs,  what  is  our  resource^ 


and  what  most  be  done   to  impait 

health  to  a  sjrstem  so  much  deranged, 
and  a  population  so  disturbed  as  ire- 
land  unhappily  owns.  Thb  brixip 
us  to  the  thind  consideraon  it  w& 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

III.  What  is  real  ••  Justice  to  Ire- 
land ?"  We  say  decidedly,  a  retom 
to  those  Protestant  prtnciplesoo  ^hich 
the  country  was  formerly  governed. 
Much  has  been  done  by  the  Church, 
more  remains  to  do  by  the  Church  aad 
State  conjoined.  At  the  pres^it  mo- 
ment, in  the  Irish  Establishment  and 
among  Irish  dissenters,  there  an  not 
mors  than  six  mini$Ur»  of  the  Getpd 
who  can  preach  in  the  natim  Umffm. 
Instead  <h  shutting  up  places  of  wor- 
ship, more  must  be  built  and  opened; 
and  instead  ot  allowing  every  bully iog 
demagogue  to  obstruct  the  clergy*  or 
intimidate  them,  in  the  perfbrmanoe 
of  their  duties,  the  law  muatgire  iheai 
fair  play  and  that  protection  which  is 
their  right 

Ireland  must  do  justice  toheisdf ; 
she  must  do  what  England  and  Scot- 
land and  Hoi  hind  and  tbe  United 
States  have  done,  reward  industry  and 
display  it.  At  the  prcaeot  moment 
enterprise  is  almost  entirely  coofioed 
to  the  north  ;  nearly  the  only  rich 
traders  in  the  south  are  the  brewers 
and  distillers.  Agitation,  so  long  fi^ 
as  an  intolerable  evil,  requires  not  tbe 
sanction  of  the  Executive,  but  vigor- 
ous and  manly  resistance ;  crime  needs 
not  sympathy  or  palliation*  but  certain 
punishnnent ;  povertjr  demaiids  relieii; 
not  support ;  the  flagitious  and  uacon- 
stitutional  conduct  of  tbe  priests  soli- 
cits careful  scrutiny  and  legislacife 
correction  ;  the  bench  must  be  ^kd 
by  men  eminent  not  for  seditioaB 
practices  and  for  democnitic  prift- 
ciples,  but  for  high  character  aad 
legal  attainments;  voters  must  be 
enabled  to  poll  without  bodily  fear  at 
the  moment,  or  apprehension  of  future 
conseauences ;  education  must  be  con- 
ducted as  becomes  a  Chiistain  slate; 
and  liberal  extensive  public  works 
must  be  undertaken,  in  connexioa 
with  a  wide  system  of  emigration  and 
the  establishment  of  just   poor-laws. 


Thota  magtstratoB  whom  Lord  Aagteseaand  Lord  Stanley  dismissed  from  tbe  < 
mission  of  the  peace  for  attending  illcffal  meetiDi^s^  have  been  replaced  (we  bf^ete 
with'iut  exception)  in  their  stationi  by  tbe  present  Lord  LieateniDU  \ 

Wiih  these  facts  before  Uiem,  who  will  asseit  that  PMtestaat  alarm  is  unfiMOMlad  as 
well  as  nnavailiag  1 
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Ireland  wants  pooce ;  ihe  wants  relief 
from  perpetual  ezcitemont ;  her  trade 
needd  protection,  the  public  mind  re- 
poae ;  and  sho  never  will  have  justice 
done  to  her  till  this  tranquillity  is  pro- 
cured and  preserved— tUL  capitalists 
can  be  induced  to  embark  their  pro- 
perty in  commerce  or  manufactures, 
confident  of  security  and  quiescence. 
It  is  not  justice  to  Ireland  to  act  as 
the    Whigs  have  done*  leaving  the 
tithe- question  unsettled,  because  they 
cannot  accomplish  all  they  desire; 
it  is  not  justice  to  Ireland  to  leave  it 
the  victim  of  designing  men — to  ag- 
gravate its  evils  by  every  species  of 
party  intrigue  and  public  patronage ; 
for  by  these  means  all  hope  is  banish- 
ed, the  natural  advantages  are  ne- 
glected,* and  all  the  miseries  aug- 
mented.   It  is  not  justice  to  Ireland 
to  render  her  the  battle-tield  of  party 
contention ;  still  less  to  sacrifice  order 
on  the  shrine  of  faction.    It  is  gross 
injustice  to  that  unhappy  land  to  per- 
mit a  Lord  Mulgrave  to  rule,  or  an 
O'Connell  to  swaj^  the  population.    It 
.   is  a  wrong  to  bind  on  the  popular 
mind,  by  an  improper  description  of 
education,  the  tnratdom  their  better 
feelings  incline  them  to  burst,  and  the 
letters  that  **  clank  o'er  their  rags." 

Ireland  needs  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  traitors  to  tneir  country 
'  and  to  God.  She  requires  this ;  and 
tiie  wails  of  misery  echoed  in  this 
country  demand  it  in  language  which 
muit  be  heeded.  She  has  experienced 
misrule;  she  has  been  victimized  by 
revolutionists,  degraded  by  priests, 
desolated  bj  war,  and  disgraced  by 
perpetual  civil  strife;  she  has  taken 
me  children's  meat  and  cast  it  to  the 
dogs ;  defrauding  herself  and  endan- 
gering others;  depressing  merit  and 
maintaining;  crime;  prospering  error 
and  afflicting  troth ;  pardoning  fraud 


and  corrupting  justice;  abolishing 
tranquillity,  discouraging  morality, 
and  perverting  religion.  But,  like 
Palmyra,  she  is  majestic  in  ruin. 
There  is  the  remaining  evidence  of 
wisdom,  anibition,  and  power;  there 
is  the  outline  of  past  and  of  future 
grandeur.  The  beasts  of  the  desert 
may  rove  in  her  borders ;  the  vermin 
may  creep  in  her  temples;  neglect 
may  mar  her  soil;  but  nothing  is 
needed  for  the  r/?storation  of  ancient 
prospects  but  culture,  perseverance, 
and  judgment  Ireland  owes  her 
Popery  to  England,  for  Henry  II. 
was  indeed  the  first  to  rivet  the  Papal 
bonds  on  the  deluded  people ;  to  us, 
then,  must  she  owe  her  Reformation. 
To  England  she  owes  much  of  the 
dissension  and  bloodshed  which  has 
injured  and  stained  her;  to  us,  then, 
must  she  owe  her  peace.  But  the 
victory  of  prosperity  cannot  be  won 
till  encouragements  as  well  as  motives 
to  excitement  are  removed ;  till  the 
full  benefit  of  civil  society— 4he  care- 
ful defence  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong — is  extended,  confirmed,  and 
acknowledged.  Oppression  must  be 
banished,  whether  of  the  few  or  of  4he 
many ;  the  Government  must  be  civil, 
not  ecclesiastical ;  the  authorit]^  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  assuming  to  himself 
the  title  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  must  be 
destroyed  and  denied.  The  British 
nation  has  slumbered  too  long,  and 
may  awake  when  too  late.  Demo- 
cracv  and  Popery  are  striding  on- 
wards, and  the  conqueror  in  the  race 
will  celebrate  the  victory  by  the  anni- 
hilation of  the  other,  though  at  once  a 
competitor  and  an  ally«  It  behoves 
all  to  consider  if  we  shall  continue 
conceding  point  by  point  till  nothing 
is  leA  to  demand ;  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  whether  opportunities  are  not 
&st  fleeting  away  m  a  return  to  sound 


*  Among  the  Eagliihrnen  who  have  acted  as  secretaries  for  Ireland,  the  name  of 
Spenser,  the  poet,  in  conspicooot.  The  teatimony  of  this  "  Saeaenach  oppressor"  to 
the  advantages  to  which  we  have  alioded,  shows  a  love  for  the  land  no  boasting  detna- 
gogne  of  the  present  day  can  rival :—"  And  sore  it  is  yet  a  most  beaatifal  and  sweet 
country,  as  any  onder  heaven,  being  stored  throaghout  with  manv  goodly  rivers,  re- 
plenished with  all  soits  of  fisb.  most  abandantly  sprinkled  with  many  very  sweet 
ulands  and  goodly  lakes,  like  little  inland  seas  that  will  bear  even  shippes  n|H)n  their 
waters ;  adorned  wiib  goodly  woods,  even  fit  for  baildiog  of  houses  and  shippes  so 
eommodioosly,  as  that  ix  some  princes  in  the  world  had  them,  they  would  soone  hope 
to  be  lords  of  all  the  seas,  and  ere  long  of  all  the  world ;  also  full  of  very  /rood  poru 
and  havens  opening  upon  England,  as  invitiof^  us  to  come  unto  them  to  see  what  ex- 
cellent commodities  that  country  can  afford  ;  besides,  the  soyle  itself  most  fertile  to 
yeeld  all  kind**  of  fruit  that  shall  be  oommitted  thereto.  And  Uatly,  the  heavens  most 
mtlde  and  temperate,  thsvgh  ssmewhat  more  moist  than  the  parU  towards  the  east," 
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principles  and  honorable  rules  of  lan- 
guage and  conduct.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  possibility  of  de- 
feating despotism,  now  rearing  its 
head  over  a  scene  of  discoid,  and  cast- 
ing its  glance  with  impatience  to  the 
expected  {ipproach  of  accumulated 
disaster ;  the  chance  can  exist  but  for 
a  short  time,  and  once  lost  is  lost  for 
ever. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  Conser- 
Yatives  in  the  Legislature  to  be  de- 
luded  no  nx>re  by  the  high-sounding 
pli rases,  aixl  presumptuous  demands 
of  ihcise  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  sole  right  of  doing  justice  to  Ire- 
land, or  the  sole  possession  of  know- 
ledge liow  to  effect  it.  It  is  foolish 
and  absurd. to  heed  the  cant  thev  utter, 
and  the  fraudulent  pretences  they  in- 
vent; ihcy  seek  not  equality  but 
ascendency,  they  are  actuated  by  no 
principle  but  personal  or  political  am- 
bition. Many  of  them  are  voting  as 
representatives  of  places  which,  if  fair 
play  were  granted,  would  never  have 
returned  them  ;  more  are  acting  with 
a  certain  conviction  that  this  is  a  cri- 
sis of  momentous  consequence  to 
their  faction.  We  call  for  firm  but 
moderate  measures;  for  a  vigorous 
aDd  manly  resistance  to  their  designs. 
Conservatism  is  gaining  strength  in 
the  country,  and  must  therefore  be  in- 
creasing in  the  senate ;  the  late  elec- 
tions have  damped  the  ardor  of  many 
Whig- Radicals,  and  should  have  im- 
parted confidence  to  the  friends  of  the 
constitution.  We  protest  against  con- 
cessions made  in  a  timid  spirit,  re- 
ceived as  instalments,  and  futile  as 
settlenients ;  we  call  on  the  Conser- 
vatives to  be  just  and  fear  not ;  to  do 
their  duty  at  this  period,  when  peril 
and  despair  are  combating  with  secu- 
rity and  hope.  The  nation  has  spoken 
out,  the  Melbourne  Parliament  is  less 
liberal  than  the  last,  and  the  Opposi- 
tion must  speak  out  too.  It  has  by 
far  the  greatest  array  of  talent  in  both 
houses.  In  the  one  are  Lyndhurst, 
Wellington,  Ripon,  Wharnclifie,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter,  Lord 
Caernarvon,  and. a  host  of  men  high 
in  character,  learning,  and  wisdom; 
in  4he  other.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Stanley,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Sir 
E.  Sugden,  Sir  Wjllia'n  Pollett,  and 
many  more  who  overawe  and  easily 
conquer  the  feeble  Russells  and  Rices 
of  the  Treiisury  Benches.  In  num- 
bers too,  the  disparity  is  diminished, 
and  will  probably  be  destroyed  alto- 


gether by  the  election  committees. 
(Questions  are  failing  the  Ministry; 
their  appropriation  clause  is  abandoa- 
ed ;  their  church-rate  bill  is  forgottea; 
their  criminal  law  measure  are  paa^ 
ed ;  the  English  tithe  matter  is  settled; 
church  reform  is  left  to  a  Commissioo; 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  cora- 
laws,  on  which  the  cabinet  is  divided ; 
and  the  **  normal  schools  of  agitation," 
which  are  wellnigh  stale  and  unheed- 
ed. Thus  these  reformers  are  about 
to  find  little  or  nothing  to  refonn. 
This,  then,  is  the  time  for  action;  kt 
justice  be  done  to  Ireland.  Let  Popery 
be  checked,  and  the  rights  of  propertr 
maintained  ;  let  the  laws  be  enforcaa, 
and  peace  ensured ;  let  peraecoted 
Protestantism  obtain  c^quity  and  equal 
chances;  let  truth  be  supported, aad 
agitation  discouraged,  and  then  truly 
the  country,  so  long  distracted,  ami  so 
oft  betrayed,  will  fiourish  in  the  fiill 
enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  itee^ 
dom. 

It  was  said  by  Mr.  Grattaa,  ftat 
**the  Irish  Protestant  can  never  be 
free  till  the  Irish  Catholic  ceases  to 
be  a  slave."— Such  is  the  fact  There 
can  be  no  liberty  for  any  where  there 
is  no  social  order ;  there  never  can  be 
in  Ireland  that  reqoisite  till  the  miodt 
of  the  population  are  emancipated,  till 
the  demon  of  democracy  is  overthrown, 
and  the  chains  of  bigotry  are  broken. 
Far  worse  thanthe  menace  of  a  monar^ 
is  the  frown  of  a  priest,  in  a  land  situ- 
ated as  that  island ;  and  worse  still  ia 
such  a  country  is  the  authority  of  a 
lordly  demagogue,  who  can  trample 
and  scorn  whom  he  will.  Liberate 
the  people  from  this  galling  influence^ 
save  them  from  this  deadening  des- 
potism ;  and  the  torpid  spirit  wDl  rise 
again  in  all  the  pride  and  mdjesty  of 
conscious  independence,  to  vindicate 
its  right  to  the  blessings  this  nation 
has  enjoyed,  and  the  peace  which 
above  them  all  she  prizes.  But  if  a 
band  of  political  Janissaries  is  to  naioe 
our  rulers  or  depose  them ;  il*  Britain 
is  to  crouch  in  her  senate  to  the  tyranny 
of  traitors,  who  thennselves  are  slaves ; 
instead  of  liberty  we  shall  have  in 
both  islands  triumphant  persecutioo, 
and  Ireland  will  receive  no  justice  but 
a  terrible  retribution  for  her  folly,  and 
a  heavy  punishment  for  a  crime.  The 
power  she  has  raised  will  crush  her ; 
the  beings  she  nursed  into  life  will 
emerge  from  her  bosom  to  poisoo,  to 
taint,  and  to  slay. 
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A  TALB  OF  THE  WfTKKIITH  OKHTOBl. 


On  Easter  Banday  of  the  year  1496, 
a  few  boon  companions  sat  over  their 
wioQ  in  the  roomof  the  Bunchof  Ora|)e8, 
at  Nureml)erg,  the  windows  of  which 
commanded  the  great  door  of  St.  Se- 
baldus's  church.  At  one  of  the  tables 
was  a  young,  comely,  and  wealthy 
Augsburger,  named  Berahard,  a  skif- 
fVil  artificer  in  gold  and  silver,  an  art 
far  more  highly  prized  in  thoae  days 
than  ours.  He  had  visited  Nurem- 
berg to  dw^joee  of  some  costly  speci- 
mens  of  his  skill,  and  to  purchase 
jewels,  gold,  and  ivory,  with  which 
the  Venetian  trade  abundantly' sup- 
plied the  Nuremberg  market ;  and  he 
was  now  in  the  tavern  to  drink  suc- 
cess to  a  bargain  recently  concluded 
with  the  jewel-merchant,  Herbert 
The  church  clock  struck  eleven,  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  congregation 
poured  forth. 

**  By  my  patron  saint !"  exclaimed 
Bemhard,  **I  know  Ibw  things  plea- 
santer  than  to  watch  the  women  and 
girls  tricked  out  in  their  best,  as  they 
come  from  church,  especially  when 
the  «un  shines  fair  in  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  trees  are  arrayed  In  their  soft 
aprine  green,  as  at  this  moment" 

•*  Yes,  yes,**  chuckled  old  Herbert ; 
**  and  thoueh  Augsburg  be  a  fine  city, 
I'll  back  Nuremberg  for  showing  the 
prettier  girls.** 

"The  d— l!"  retorted  Bernhard; 
**  think  ye  our  Augsburg  lasses  are 
wooden  ones!  There's" — i— 

**  Name  none,**  Herbert  thus  inter- 
rupted him,  «*or  you'll  repent  it  ere 
you  are  five  minutes  older.  There's  a 
girl  lives  hard  by,  that  will  make  you 
•wear  all  the  Augsburg  wenches  are 
downiight  gipsies.  Of  that  I'll  bet 
you  a  cask  of^siein-wine !" 

■*  You  mean  the  beautiful  Elizabeth, 
Blaster  Herbert,"  interposed  the  land- 
lord, ••my  neighbor  the  armorer's 
daughter.  Troth  that  is  a  girl !  and 
see,  she  comes  out  of  church  e'en  now 
— she  with  the  nut-brown  hair,  in  the 
black  boddice,  with  the  gold  chain  and 
cross  on  the  neck.  Dye  mind  hm*, 
Master  Bernhard  V 

••She  with  the  prayer-book  in  her 
faandr*  he  asked. 


••She!"  exclaimed  Herbert^ 
••Welir 

••She's  not  amiss,"  rejoined  the 
Auffsburger,  going  to  the  window. 
•*  She  really  is  pretty.  Why,  what  a 
pair  of  eyes !  And  a  shape !  one  only 
sees  her  now  as  she  comes  nearer. 
On  my  faith,  she  is  beautiful !  And 
how  modestly  and  frankly  at  once 
she  carries  herself!  And,  now  I 
can  observe  her,  how  she  can  smile 
with  those  coral  lips  of  hers !  Did 
ye  note  it  as  she  bowed  to  that  old 
gentleman  as  he  passed?"  And  the 
Augsburger  leant  mm  the  window,  to 
look  after  the  maiden. 

••He's  caught!"  whispered  Her- 
bert, with  a  knowing  look,  to  the 
landlord. 

••I  think  he  be,"  was  the  reply. 
••  I'm  regularly  proud  of  the  smith's 
neighborhood." 

••Is  the  house  sh^  went  into  her 
home!"  asked  Bemhard,  tunnng 
round. 

••Certainly,"  said  the  landlord; 
••  she's  the  daughter  ot  Master  Rein- 
hold,  the  armorer." 

While  he  spoke,  Berahard  had  on 
his  cap,  and  was  preparing  to  follow 
her.  Herbert  remonstrated  earnestly, 
but  vainly,  upon  \he  indecency  of 
SQch  a  proceeding,  and  the  probabili- 
ty of  its  being  relented,  sledge-ham- 
mer in  hand,  by  the  sturdy  armorer, 
till  the  landlord  came  to  his  aid,  sug- 
gesting  that  he  end  Berahard  should 
dine  there,  and  watch  from  the  stone- 
bench  before  his  door  which  of  the 
Nuremberg  promenades  the  smith 
and  his  daughter  selected  for  their 
evening  walk,  when  they  could  fol- 
low, and  a  proper  introduction  be 
managed  by  Herbert. 

••Be  it  so,"  said  Berahard;  ••and 
you  are  my  guest,  Master  Herbert" 

So  said,  so  done.  But  at  dinner 
Bemhard  was  a  less  animated  com- 
panion than  usual,  and  long  before 
the  worthy  dealer  in  jewels  was  in- 
clined to  leave  his  ibgon  of  stein- 
wine,  Berahard  insisted  upon  rs. 
moving  io  the  outside  bench.  Here 
they  sat,  and  many  a  respectable  citi- 
ten  passed  them  with  his  flinilly«  all 
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nodding  kindly  to  Herbert,  whilst  the 
daughters  stole  a  sly  glance  at  the 
handsome  stranger,  whose  ^retn  sa- 
tin doublet  was  slashed  with  white 
silk,  and  richly  embroidered  with 
gold.  But  Bernhard's  eyes,  generally 
prompt  enough  to  answer  the  glances 
of  pretty  girls,  were  now  immovably 
fixed  upon  the  smith's  door.  At 
length  it  opened,  and  a  portly  man« 
with  black  hair  and  beard,  appeared, 
accompanie'l  by  a  delicate  girl.  These 
were  Master  Reinhold  and  his  daugh- 
ter Elizabeth.  The  father,  an  alder- 
man, was  dressed  after  the  fashion  of 
Nuremberg  citizens,  in  black,  with  a 
cloak  of  the  same  hue.  A  lace  ruff 
adorned  his  neck,  and  spurs  his  boots. 
This  last  was  contrary  to  all  citizen 
etiquette;  but  Reinhold  had  been  a 
dragoon,  and  would  not  sacrifice  his 
spurs,  much  as  the  noses  of  his  bro- 
ther aldermen  were  turned  up  at  the 
indecorum.  It  was  even  said  that  he 
had  once  made  those  same  spurs  an- 
swer so  piercingly  upon  the  legs  of  a 
rennonstrating  colleague,  that  no  one 
had  since  ventured  to  impugn  the  dis- 
crepency  of  his  aitire.  His  daughter 
hung  upon  her  half-military  father's 
arm.  She  had  laid  aside  her  black 
church-going  dress,  and  was  clad  in 

fay  colors.  A  pair  of  delicate  Cor- 
ovan  shoes,  embroidered  with  pearls, 
according  to  the  fashion  of  the  times, 
set  off  her  neat  foot.  A  boddice  of 
violet  silk,  trimmed  with  gold-lace, 
fitted  tight  to  her  slender  waist,  and 
contrasted  well  with  the  dazzlingly 
white  linen  garment,  spun  by  her  own 
hand.  A  rufif  of  fine  lace  encircled 
her  white  neck ;  her  hair  was  parted 
on  the  forehead  under  a  broad  gold 
band  ;  and  at  the  back  of  her  head 
her  luxuriant  tresses  were  twisted  to- 

?:ether,  and  fastened  up  by  a  skil- 
ully  wrought  arrow-shaped  golden 
bodkin;  for  the  smith's  purse  was 
well  filled,  his  Elizabeth  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  and  many  a  merchant's 
daughter  might  have  gladly  exchan- 
ged wardrobes  with  the  smith's  child. 
Thus  attired,  she  tripped  modestly  l)e- 
side  her  father,  retorning  the  s^uta- 
tions  of  her  fellow-townsmen  with 
downcast  eyes. 

"They  take  the  direction  of  the 
Voffelwiesi,^*  whispered  Herbert. 

"Let  us  follow  them,"  returned 
Bernhard,  improving  the  set  of  his 
barret-cap,  with  its  new  plume. 

"Only  beware   of  getting  into  a 


dispute  with  the  father,**  warned  the 
cautious  jewel-merchant.    *'  He  is  the 

d 1  of  a  fellow,  and  as  proud  of 

his  smithcraft  as  if  it  were  the  fiitft  of 
arts." 

"  Never  fear  me,"  said  Bernhard, 
putting  his  nlff  to  rights.  He  took 
Herbert's  arm,  and  they  set  forth. 

Scarcely  could  the  jewel-mercbaiH 
restrain  the  impatience  of  his  younger 
friend  as  they  followed  to  the  Yo- 
gelwksi^  or  Birds'  Meadow.  At  length 
this  scene  of  Nuremberg  disport  was 
reached,  and  the  Augsburger  ezciaim- 
ed,— 

"  Now  then !" 

"  Now,"  rejoined  Herbert,  "  we  wfll 
saunter  about  a  while,  and  so  meet 
the  old  man  as  if  casually.  I  will  in- 
troduce you  as  a  stranger*  draw  him 
into  conversation,  and  leave  yoa 
to  try  your  luck  with  the  daugh- 
ter." 

Our  saunterers  found  the  pair  seat- 
ed on  a  bench  in  front  of  one  of  the 
booths  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  other 
refreshments  with  which  the  meadow 
abounded,  the  Nurembergers  never 
having  been  friends  to  Uie  festior 
system.  There  sat  Blaster  RetnhokC 
enjoying  the  admiration  his  daughter 
excited,  and  chuckling  with  pride  and 
pleasure  when  the  passers-by  turned 
back  to  gaze  upon  her. 

"How  goes  it.  Master  Reinhold!'* 
said  Herbert,  approaching.  "Could 
you  make  a  little  room  for  us  I*' 

"  Why  not  1"  returned  the  smitk. 
"  It's  only  sitting  closer." 

"  You  shall  have  my  place,"  said  an 
elderly  man,  who  was  sitting  next  ta 
Reinhold.  And  he  rose  aiMl  walked 
away. 

Herbert  took  the  vacant  seat; 
whilst  Elizabeth,  moving  closer  to  her 
father,  made  a  small  opening  on  her 
1  urther  side.  Bernhard  pounced  upon 
it ;  and  the  neighbor  from  whom  be 
thus  severed  her  rose,  evidently  of- 
fended, and  went  oflf.  - 

"  Master  Reinhold,"  said  the  jewei- 
merchant,  as  they  seated  themdelTes^ 
"  I  must  make  you  acquainted  with  a 
brother-cratlsman,  only  that  he  works 
in  gold,  and  you  in  iron.  This  b 
Master  Bernhard  of  Augsburg." 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  I  am 

flad  to  make  your  acquaintance, 
iaster  Bernhard,"  said  the  smith; 
"  though,  generally  speaking,  I  con- 
cern myself  but  little  about  paltry 
gold-workeiB.    I  think  it  more  manly 
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0  deal  with  steel  and  iron.  All  re- 
pect,  however,  to  your  craft." 

Bernbard  could  iil  brook  a  sneer  at 
lis  art ;  but  upon  this  occasion  he 
orbeariogly  observed, — 

"Very  irue.  You  work  for  war 
ind  for  men ;  we  for  peace  and  beau- 
iful  women."  As  he  spoke  he  glan- 
;ed  at  Elizabeth,  who  looked  down, 
ind  slightly  colored. 

"But  tell  me,  Master  Reinhold," 
aid  Herbert,  well  knowing;  the  ar- 
riorer's  weak  side,  **  are  we  to  have 
.  Turkish  war?  You,  who  are  of 
he  council,  and  know  so  many  people, 
b11  me  a  little ;  is  the  Emperor  arm- 
Dg  and  coming  hither,  as  'tis  said  V* 

"  As  to  that,"  rejoined  the  armorer, 
ignificantly 

But  what  care  we  for  political  gos- 
ip  three  centuries  and  a  half  old? 
listen  we  rather  to  the  Goldsmith's 
vooing. 

"I  fear  you  are  displeased,  Mis- 
roBS  Elizabeth,"  said  Bernbard,  "  that 

have  parted  you  from  your  neigb- 
>or.  But  chance  has  so  favored 
ne." 

Elizabeth  I  did  not  even  know 
he  man  who  sat  next  me,  and,  at 
my  rate^  could  not  be  displeased  by  a 
riend  of  Master  Herbert's  joining  us. 
But  men  like  to  talk  with  men ;  let 
IS  change  places,  that  you  may  sit  by 
Tiy  father. 

Berhhard.  My  patron  saint  for- 
bid !  I  care  little  for  emperor  or 
empire,  beautiful  Elizabeth.  As  my 
Novk  is  destined  for  the  fair  sex,  so 
iocs  my  temper  incline  rather  to  their 
»nversation  than  to  men's. 

Elizabeth.  You  will  find  little  plea, 
lure  in  mine ;  I  know  nothing  to  talk 
>f.  I  seldom  leave  home,  and  there 
)ne  does  not  learn  much.  You  will 
lave  travelled  1 

•  Bemhard,  To  north  and  south; 
ind,  after  all,  like  best  what  lies  be- 
;ween  them. 

Elizabeth.  You  must  have  much  to 
tell  of  all  the  beautiful  things  you 
tiave  seen  1 

Bernhard.  Much;  but  I  have  found 
the  most  beautiful  here  at  Nurem- 
berg. 

Elizabeth.  The  tomb  of.  St.  Sebal. 
dus? 

Bernhard.  No;  but  something 
near  it. 


Elizabeth.  Master  Albercht's*  nine 
Apostles  1 

Bernhard.  Nor  yet  those. 

Elizabeth.  -  Now  I  have  it.  The 
image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  1 

Bernhard.    No ;    but    the    Virgin 


Elizabeth?     St.  Eliza- 


Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth 
beth? 

Bernhard.  Not  the  saint;  but  the 
pious  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.    The  pious  ? 

Bernhard.  Who  was  at  St.  Sebal- 
dus's  church  this  morning. 

Elizabeth.  Away  with  you  for  a 
joker ! 

Bernhard.  Certainly,  I  have  seen 
nothing  so  beautiful. 

As  he  spoke,  he  attempted  to  take 
his  neighbor's  hand ;  but  she  drop- 
ped a  nosegay  with  which  she  was 
playing,  and  stooped  for  it.  Bern- 
hard  was  beforehand  with  her,  and 
said, — 

••  Now,  I  will  not  give  it  you  back." 

Elizabeth.  Oh,  Master  Bernhard, 
but  you  must  I 

Bernhard.    Suppose    it    were    too 


dear  to  me  ? 

Elizabeth. 

Bernhard. 
must  proy  voi 

Elizabeth. 


I  pray  you 

There  it  is ;  and  now  I 


What  for? 

Bernhard.  A  twofold  prayer.  First, 
I  pray  you  to  preserve  the  nosegay 
till  to-morrow  morning;  secondly,  to 
give  me  that  violet  from  your  bosom. 

Elizabeth.  And  why  preserve  it  till 
morning  ? 

Berrhard.  I  have  murmured  a 
spell  over  it.  To  morrow  morning  a 
marvellous  and  beautiful  flower  will 
bloom  on  it ;  but  not  before  then.  And 
you  must  carry  it  carefully, keeping  the 
flowers  uppermost.  And  my  other 
prayer ! 

Elizabeth.  You  jest— 4i  marvellous 
flower ! 

Bernhard.  I  have  sowed  its  seed ; 
but  if  you  reverse  the  nosegay  it 
will  drop  out;  and  if  you  look  in  too 
soon,  you  will  dissolve  the  spell  and 
my  violet ! 

Elizabeth.  As  if  you  thought  I  be- 
lieved yon  !  What  a  gentlenoan  you 
are  for  jesting  I 

BerrUiard.  I  learned  the  spell  In 
Italy,  and  as  it  cost  me  dear,  and  I 


«  Meaning  Albert  Durer,  the  piide  of  Naremberg. 
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caBiKH  frmbdab  ft^he^ply— fiyiae  the 
Tiolet ! 

With  a  pretty  Moshiog  imtte  Eliza- 
beth took  the  Tiolet  fron  her  Iknocd 
and  offered  it;  heiiiaoaeedtopre»ber 
iur  haod  as  be  took  it  from  her,  when 
both  were  startled  bj  a  thundering 
••What  the  devil!  are  you  fooling 
met"  from  the  Armorer. 

••Ask  Master  Bemhard,"  replied 
Herbert ;  ••  he  is  an  AugsburKer,  and 
can  tell  you  how  rich  these  Fuggers* 
are,"  and  Bernhard,  glad  to  find  the 
exclamation  did  nor  relate  to  himself 
and  Blixabeth,  hastened  to  say,  ••  Yes, 
yes,  Mr.  Reinhold,  he  has  not  said  a 
word  too  much  €d  those  gentlemen's 
riches— one  might  talk  or  their  trea- 
sures all  day  long ;  and  you  sfiould  see 
their  Fusgery!— «  building,  indeed, 
that  would  hold  half  Nurembecg." 

••  Humph  l**  grumbled  the  Smith ; 
••  yet  Nufemt>erg  is  no  village.  But 
you  must  tell  me  more  of  this.  I  like 
to  hear  of  such  thin|^." 

••This  very  evenmg,  over  a  beaker 
of  stein-wine»  Master  Reinhold,  if  you 
will  be  my  guest,"  returned  Bernhard. 
••  The  wine  is  not  bad  at  the  Bunch  of 

••^ael"  cried  the  Smith,  ••I'll 
come.  The  landlord  of  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  is  my  neighbor,  and  dare  not 
set  bad  wine  before  us." 

The  sun  was  by  this  time  declining, 
and  the  Nuremberg  promenaders  bent 
their  steps  homeward.  Elizabeth  hung 
upon  her  father^s  arm;  Hert)ert  pos- 
seeaed  himself  of  his  other  arm,  and 
Bernhard  walked  beside  the  maiden 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  proceed 
four  at>reast  But  the  crowd  often 
ol>liged  him  to  fall  back ;  and  he  tried 
in  vain  to  keep  up  a  continuous  con- 
versatkm.  He  remarked,  however, 
that  none  of  the  difficulties  arose  on 
the  part  of  his  t>eautiful  neighbor,  and 
he  had  too  much  experience  of  the  sex, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  to  be 
aware  that  a  great  step  is  made  when 
a  maiden  shrinks  not ;  be  was  hopefully 
confident 

The  church  clock  now  struck  seven  \ 
and  every  respectable  citizen  felt  his. 
reputatioB  at  stake  should  he  and  his ' 
fiunily  be  seen  abroad  a  moment  lat^. 


Budde^nly  the  thfoog  dispersed,  dinp. 
peared,  and  our  piurty  stood  at  ths 
Armorer's  door.  There  they  sepanisd 
the  Smith  holding  it  proper  to  sop  with 
his  daughter  and  workmeo  b^hn  ht 
should  adjourn  to  his  cheerful  eogage- 
ment  at  the  Bundi  of  Grapes.  M 
Elizabeth  followed  her  &ther  into  the 
house  she  turned  to  look  once  moie 
upon  the  straneer  who  bad  so  wdl 
known  how  to  please  her  fiuicy .  Bern- 
hard  was  not  the  man  t^  whom  ths 
action  could  be  unnotioed  or  oousei. 
With  an  expressive  glance  he  lifted  the 
violet  to  his  lip^  and  deep  Moshei 
d  ved  the  maiden^s  cheeks  as  she  turned 
abruptly  away,  hurried  in,  and  cksed 
the  ooor. 

•<  Mine !  She  is  nHoe  !**  cjacolsled 
Bernhard,  exultinely. 

••  If  the  father  will  give  her  to  yoo,* 
observed  Herbert,  druy. 

••The  d^l  must  be  in  hra  if  he 
will  not!" cried  the  Au£sbui;gef,  r»- 
sentfiilly.    ••  Why  should  he  rdase  r 

••That  I  know  not;  but  he  wiH  find 
a  why,  if  he  be  80  disposed.** 

^  Let  me  but  have  him  over  a  flag, 
on  of  good  wine,  and  we  shall  see." 

At  a  well-poliahed  talile,  half.«a. 
circled  by  an  oaken  bench,  in  the  poh- 
licoxMMn,  sat  our  three  boon  compa- 
nions, beside  an  open  window,  thst 
they  might  enjoy  the  soft  eveninc  air 
together  with  their  wine.  Bemhaid 
especially  found  the  heat  oppressive, 
and  he  quafled  repeated  draughts  to 
oo(>l  himself,urging  his  guests  to  folkw 
hu  example.  The  coaversatioo  grow 
loud.  Bernhard  spoke  of  Aogsbm 
and  of  the  Fuggers^  of  their  woaflE 
their  manufactories,  th^r  bnfldioif^ 
their  warehouses,  and  the  like.  Her- 
bert struck  the  table  in  ocMToborstioQ 
of  his  young  friend's  descriptioas,  and 
Reinhold  ejaculated  diverseKpresBioM 
of  amazement  and  adnniratioB,wfaileall 
tiiree  diligently  filled  and  drained  their 
glasses.  When  Bernhard,  in  con- 
clusion, told  that  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian was  coming  to  Augsburg,  aai 
would  take  up  his  quarters  with  these 
Fuggers,  the  Smith  ei^claimed,  «By  Sl 
Sebutian,  that  is  l»eing  a  merchant  te 
some  purpose!  So  driven,  I  nort 
allow  trade  to  bea  respectable  eailing.* 


*  The  Faggers  were  bankers— the  Christian  Rothchilds  of  the  15th  ceacsry ;  sai 
their  magnlAceut  residence  was  ealJed  the  Foggerei  (Foggery),  half  in  adauralte 
half  in  contempt,  of  their  plebeian  splendor. 
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"Trade  for  ever!"  cried  Herbert; 
he  glcisses  clinked  together,  and  the 
lurrahs  rang  through  the  room.  **Now 
s  my  opportunity,"  thought  Bernhard 
vithin  himself,  and  thus  he  addressed 
lim  to  use  it—**  Ay,  Daddy  Reiirht^ld, 
lid  a  suitor  of  that  stamp  present  him- 
lelf,  what  are  the  odds  that  you  would 
lot  refuse  him  your  beautiful  daugh- 
er's  hand  1" 

**  Humph !"  grumbled  the  Armorer, 
'ubbing  nis  bristly  chin ;  **I  should  like 
in  able  smith  better  though  !" 

A  reply  so  utterly  unexpected  de- 
)rived  Bernhardt  who  was  already 
leated  and  excited  by  passion  and 
vine,  of  his  small  remaining  stock  of 
lelf.possession,  and  he  exclaimed, 
*You  must  be  out  of  your  senses! 
?refer  a  smith  to  such  a  man  !" 

**  Meddle  not  with  my  craft,"  re- 
orted  the  old  man,  angrily.  **  Know 
rou  not  that  in  olden  times  the  smith 
*anked  next  to  the  King  in  public,  esti- 
nation.  Have  you  never  read  of  the 
mdith  Asenundurl  There  was  a 
nan" 

•*01d  wive's  tales!"  cried  Bern- 
lard,  laughing,  whilst  Herbert  gave 
lim  a  monitory  punch  in  the  ribs  that 
learly  took  away  his  breath. 

**01d  wives'  tales!**  repeated  the 
Smith.  "But  even  if  they  were,  still 
I  smith's  were  the  first  of  callings. 
iVhat  is  an  emperor's  best  treasure  ? 
lis  sword,  ana  with  that  I  supply 
lim." 

•*Not  a  bit,"  retorted  the  heated 
Bernhard.  *^  His  crown,  and  that  is 
ny  work." 

"  Yours  1"  jeeringly  drawled  the 
Armorer.  "Yours!  You  cannot 
jurely  dream  of  comparing  your  fili- 
gree nick-knackeries  for  women's 
lecks  and  ears  with  our  masculine 
vorki  What  do  wo  produce?  Swords, 
lelmets" 

"  And  horse  shoes !"  exclaimed  the 
^ugsburger,  interrupting  him. 

••  Yes,  for  the  first  of  animals,  for 
he  knight's  charger." 

••Or  the  pedlar's  mule,"  laughed 
Sernhard. 

At  these  words  the  Armorer's  rage 
hreatened  to  break  all  the  bounds  of 
)urgher d  ecorum.  But  Herbert,  who 
lad  half-crushed  Bernhard's  foot  with 
lis  forcible  pedal  hints,  hastened  to 
nterpose  with,  ••  Gently,  gently,  good 
Hends,  what  may  all  this  hurly-burly 
K5  about  1  Why,  you  will  actually 
urn  our  landlord's  head  with  conceit 


of  the  excellence  of  his  wine !  And, 
after  all,  what  are  you  quarrelling 
about?  What  ranks  6r  degrees  are 
there  over  the  wine-cup?  You  are 
Master  Reinliold,  he's  Master  Bern- 
hard,  I'm  Master  Herbert,  and  there 
an  end.  Whether  we  work  in  gold, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  wood,  or  leather, 
who  would  ask,  whilst  the  landlord 
has  wine  in* his  cellar?  So  up  with 
your  glasses,  and  here's  to  all  pretty 
girls!  They  hold  the  first  rank  in 
society." 

••Right,  right!"  cried  Bernhard, 
who  had  now  recollected  himself; 
•*  and  more  especially  to  your  daugh- 
ter. Master  Reinhold,  who  ranks  the 
first  ofthatfir?t  class!" 

The  Smith's  countenance  was  still 
wrathful,  but  his  frown  relaxed  as  the 
wine  touched  his  lips;  and  by  the 
time  he  had,  in  obedience  to  'Bern- 
hard's crjr  of  ••No  heel-taps !!'  drained 
his  glass,  his  aspect  had  resumed  its 
former  expression. 

Bernhard,  who  had  watched  the  gra- 
dual return  of  Jollity  to  the  Armorer's 
features,  now  flattered  himself  with 
having  caught  the  auspicious  moment 
for  setting  forward  upon  his  wooing 
course.  But  upon  this  second  attempt 
he  proceeded  more  warily,  and  began 
by  what  he  conceived  might  prove  a 
propitiatory  introduction,  fie  spoke  of 
Augsburg,  then  of  his  own  situation 
there,  and  of  the  consideration  he  en- 
joyed, clearly  intimating  that  the  first 
mercantile  families  were  desirous  of 
bestowing  their  prettiest  daughters 
upon  him. 

••  And  why  don't  you  marry,  then, 
you  scapegrace  bachelor  you  ?"  said 
the  Smith.  ••'Twere  good  for  you, 
take  my  word  for't.  I  was  just  siich 
another  harum-scarum  madcap  myself 
and,  trust  me,  I  never  repented  of  "turn- 
ing  steady  and  marrying.  My  sainted 
wife  Elizabeth  proved  an  angel  of  a 
woman.  So  marry,  young  friend,  and 
rather  lo-day  than  to-morrow." 

Bernhard  listened  with  a  throbbing 
heart.  To  him,  elevated  as  he  was 
with  wine,  agitated  with  passion,  it 
seemed  as  though  Reinhold  were  ac- 
tually meeting  him  half  way;  and, 
heedless  of  Herbert's  repeated  stamps 
upon  his  foot  under  the  table,  he  burst 
forth  with  these  words : — *'  You  are  in 
the  right,  you  are  in  the  right.  Daddy, 
Reinhold !  and  if  you  will  give  mc  the 
daughter  of  that  sainted  wife  yoii  so 
highly  extol,  I  will  marry  this  very 
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minute !"  A»  he  spoke  he  attempted 
to  clasp  his  future  father-in-law  in  his 
arms. 

But  the  Smith  repulsed  his  advances. 
His  brows  were  again  knit  in  wrath, 
and,  rising  from  his  seat,  he  angrily 
said — ** Daughter!  what  daughter  1 
mf  daughter !  Gentlj,  friend ;  to  no 
one  in  existence  would  I  give  her  thus 
off4iand,  and  yours,  with  your  pardon, 
•he  can  never  be.  My  daughter  must 
not  marry  beneath  her  Nation  :  she 
must  wed  an  annorer,  or  go  into  a 
Convent  As  for  you,  to  bed  with 
you,  and  sleep  yourself  sober ! — Good 
night !"  With  these  words  he  set  his 
glass  oo  the  table,  his  cap  on  his  head, 
and  turned  towards  the  ooor. 

Bemhard  stood  as  though  blasted 
with  lightning ;  but  Herbert  rose  and 
accompanied  the  Smith  to  the  door, 
whiapering,  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
Jieard  br  Bemhard— *"  That's  well 
dooe,  akferman ;  the  young  Augsbure 
chap  is  somewhat  of  the  vainest,  and 
must  be  taken  down  a  peg  or  two. — 
\  Good  night,  and  greet  Mi^rees  Eliza* 
beth  from  me ;  tell  her  this,  that  she 
may  have  a  good  laugh  at  her  Augs- 
l>ui^  admirer." 

The  Armoror  withdrew,  and  Her- 
bert returned  towards  the  table;  but 
Berahard,  who  had  now  regatoed  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  fell  foul  of  him 
with— «  Thou  double-tongued  villain ! 
dost  think  I  did  not  hear  what  thou 
kast  been  aaykig  to  tiiat  raiemal  idiot 
of  a  SBMth!  But  thou  shalt  repent  thy 
troMhery !"  As  he  s^ioke  he  would 
have  grappled  with  him,  but  again 
atood  ooDlbuDded  when  the  jevel-mer- 
chant,  setting  his  arms  akimbo^  broke 
iolo  a  hoBso  tough- 

The  discomfited  Goldsmith  had  not 
jet  found  words  to  express  his  asto- 
•ishnient  and  perplexity,  when  .his 
«lder  friend,  recovering  from  his  ca- 
chinnatory  paroxTsm,  drew  a  kmg 
lMreath,and  aaid-^You  are  buta  no- 
vice in  worldly  wisdom.  Blaster  Bern. 
Iiard,  despite  your  travels.  Can  you 
suppose  that  I  think  the  Smith  in  the 
right?  or  that,  if  I  did»  J  would  abuse 
▼ou  in  your  own  hearing?  Had  I  said 
less  than  I  did,  his  doors  would  have 
been  closed  against  me.    Now  I  hope 


to  be  of  use  to  you,  and  perhaps  to 
teach  this  conceited  Smith  a  little  nx>- 
desty. — Sit  you  down,  and  let  us  see 
with  what  schemes  the  remains  of  tha 
bottle  will  inspire  us." 

But  leave  we  them  to  their  plottio^ 
of  which  the  result  will  appear  in  due 
time,  and  let  us  inquire  what  iropreiB> 
sion  the  handsome  Au^burg  Gnld- 
smith  has  made  upon  the  lov^y  Eliza- 
beth, or,  to  speak  with  the  respect  due 
to  an  acknowledged  beauty,  whether 
he  has  made  any. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  ber  deport- 
ment, the  heart  and  mind  of  the  maiden 
are  not  in  their  usual  state  of  serene 
tranquillity^.  Not  to  speak  of  mtfior 
irregularities  in  the  arrangement  <tf 
her  father's  supper  table,  the  stout  Ar- 
morer's wine-can  proved  to  be  emp^ 
the  first  time  he  applied  to  it  for  a 
draught  These  deficiencies,  however, 
were  all  susceptible  of  Teonedy;  the 
supper  had  ended  happfly,  and  the 
Smith  repaired  to  his  eogimient  at 
the  Buncn  of  Grapes,  when  ElizBbelh 
escaped  to  her  own  little  bedroooi, 
where  she  seated  herself  at  ber  nia- 
ning-wbeel*  beside  the  open  window, 
with  the  often-mentkned  nosegay  is 
water  before  her. 

Upon  that  nosegay  dwelt  the  maid- 
en's eyes,  whilst  her  wheel  turned  lia- 
geringly,  and  her  skilful  fingers  forgot 
their  cunning.  "  Why  atrauld  I  aot 
examine  it  b^ore  morning  t"  said  s^ 
to  herself;  **l  do  not  believe  inks 
spelL  Such  travelled  gentlemen  deem 
us  poor  homebred  girls  credukias 
simpletons,  and  think  to  make  Ibolsof 
us.  I  wonder,  though,  wh^her  tUs  be 
the  case  with  the  Augsburg  strssgrr? 
His  eyes  looked  honest,  and  htssuia 
was  not  scornful,  but  good-oatured.~ 
But,  mercy  upon  me  !  how  aoequally 
am  I  spinning,  and  how  litde  I  baie 
done,  late  as  it  is  srowing,  I  who 
should  finish  all  this  flax  before  dark! 
And  I  declare  the  stm  is  setting !  laee 
the  church-steeple glowingred  ^roogfa 
the  leaves  of  my  dear  old  linden-trees. 
I  will  spin  off  all  this  flax  before  Istop* 
and  then  I  will  examine  my  nosegny.* 

She  warbled  an  old  spinster's  diitj 
to  cheer  on  her  task— ber  foot  keft 
time  to  her  song — fast  twirled  the 


*  The  reader  will  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  accnse  ihe  Gkrinan  sovelist  or  hb  Ba*lb& 
imitator  of  forgetting  that  all  this  happens  on  a  Sunday,  bat  recollect  that  in  CatJMik. 
and  evea  io  Lath«raii  coontrics,  Sondajr  i«  not  kept  as  in  Great  Britain ;  after  <"* 
service  every  one  being  free  to  asiase  himself,  or  work^  at  his  own  dtseretioii. 
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rbeel,  and  she  span  diligently,  avert. 
Qg  her  eyea  fr<Nn  the  bewitched 
lowers,  leat  they  should  tempt  her 
nto  breaking  her  self-pledged  word, 
ler  heart  ^t  faster  and  faster  as 
be  quantity  of  flax  visibly  lessened, 
nd  as  the  clock  struck  eight  her  task 
^as  completed. 

With  trembling  eagerness  Elizabeth 
ow  snatched  up  her  nosegay,  and 
alf-laugbing  at  herself,  yet  half- 
brinkiijgy  gently  separated  the  flow^ 
rs  with  her  fingers.  Something  glit- 
sred  amidst  the  dark  green  of  the 
»ves.  *<  Can  it  be  possible  1  What ! 
ctually  a  conjurer !"  she  murnnured 
}  herself;  and  she  cut  the  ribbon 
lat  tied  the  nosegay  to  get  at  the  mar- 
ellous  flower.  8he  found  it  not,  and 
ras  yet  more  surprised ;  but  as  she 
sparutcd  the  stalks  of  the  flowers,  she 
eard  something  ring  upon  the  floor, 
he  stopped  to  seek  lor  whatever  had 
ropped;  but  her  little  room,  over- 
hadowed  by  the  lindens,  was  now 
uite  dark,  and  running  down  stairs, 
be  lighted  a  lamp  in  order  to  assist 
er  search.  To  her  amazement  she 
ow  discovered,  close  beside  her  spin- 
ing^wheel,  a  magnificent  ring,  in 
^bich  sparkled  a  large  and  beautiful 
uby. 

To  say  that  the  jewel  awoke  no  emo* 
ion  of  pleasure  in  the  maiden's  bosom, 
rould  be  to  say  what  no  reader  would 
elteve  ;  but  the  gratification  that  the 
ight  of  so  splendid  and  so  significant 
n  offering  afforded  her  was  fully 
ounterbalonced  by  the  alarm  and 
nxioties  blending  with  her  pleasure, 
iuch  a  present  could  not  be  ooncdaU 
d  from  her  father ;  and  an  indibtinct 
onsciousness  told  her  that  he  would 
ot  sympathize  with  her  feelings.  She 
azed  upon  the  ring  till  tears  of  min- 
ted joy,  fear,  and  sorrow  swelled  into 
er  eyes,  and  gently  overflowed. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  a  key  rattle 
n  the  lock  of  the  house  door ;  her  fa- 
her  already  returned  from  his  evening 


experienced  reader  will  probably  im- 
pute some  shnre  of  it,  if  not  to  new- 
born  emotions,  yet  to  the  difllculty  of 
makingtnediscovery  of  the  rinKkiK>wn 
to  her  tather.  To  repeat  her  idle  chit> 
chat  with  the  stranger  was  impossible  ; 
and  without  so  doing,  how  explain  the 
circumstances  ?  She  lay  and  meditated 
long  and  uneasily,  nor  closed  her  eyes 
til  she  had  decided  upon  her  course.  ' 
When  Elizabeth  arose  in  the  mor« 
ning,  the  clang  of  hammers  resounding 
from  the  forve,  and  the  black  smoke 
curlinff  round  St.  Sebaldus's  steeply 
reminded  her  that  it  was  time  to  carry 
their  breakfast  tabor  fatherandhismen. 
further  delay  was  impossible,ttnd  with 
a  beating  heart  she  arranged  the  gob- 
lets of  wine  and  bread  upon  a  tray,  fas- 
tened her  faded  nosegay  to  her  bod- 
dice,  and  proceeded  to  the  forge. 

As  she  crossed  the  court  that  se- 
vered  the  house  from  the  smithy,  the 
workmen,  as  usual,  suspended  their 
toils  to  gaze  upon  the  beautiful  girl. 
Her  appeanmce  was  more  welcome 
than  even  the  wine  she  brought,  for 
all  admired  their  master's  daughter^ 
and  in  the  evening  the  constant  sub^ 
ject  of  dispute  was,  upon  whom  had 
she  bestowed  the  kindest  glance  ?  The 
dispute  was  ever  renewed,  because 
Elizabeth  looked  kindly  upon  all ;  dis- 
tinguishing none,  or,  if  any,  it  was  the 
head  man,  old  Khrenfried,  her  father's 
journeyman  ever  since  she  could  re- 
member, and  for  whom  she  felt  a  sort 
of  filial  regard. 

As  Rein  hold  helped  himself,  his  eye 
ran  over  his  daughter's  lovely,  form 
with  parental  pride ;  but  when  it  fell 
upon  her  faded  nosegay*  be  asked, 
laugh ingly»  **  Heyday,  Elizabeth,  are 
there  no  fresh  flowers  to  be  had  this 
morning,  that  you  sport  those  withered 
things  r 

To  provoke  this  question  had  been 
the  object  of  the  maiden,  who  habi- 
tually adorned  her  boddice  #ith  fVesh^ 
gathered  flowers.    She  looked  down 
ngagement !    Almost  unconscious  of  at  her  nosegay  and  rejoined,  **  Fresh 


ler  own  motives,  but  with  an  instinc- 
ive  dread  of  the  impending  explana- 
ioci  and  desire  to  defefit,  she  extin- 
ruiAhed  her  lamp  and  slipped  into  bed, 
»efore  the  Smith  had  well  entered  the 
louse. 

But  goin^  to  bed  did  nott  upon  this 
Mtrtlcular  night,  imply  sleeping— and 
Llthough  Elizabeth  laidber  restlessness 
irholly  to  the  charge  of  the  sadden 
ranmh  <tf  the  vernal  seasoBr  the  moffe 


flowers  ?  I  should  have  gathered  some 
indeed,  for  these  are  ^uite  withered  ; 
quite."  While  speaking,  she  passed 
her  fingers  over  and  through  them,  as 
if  in  examination  of  their  state,  and 
suddenly  exclaimed,  '*Qffy  goodness^ 
what,  what  is  this?  Here  is  a  ring !" 
And  she  produced  the  jewel  as  though 
but  now  detected. 

**A    ringi"  grumbled  the  smith; 
•<  how  eemes  ft  nng  in  the  nosegqr  f 
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•*Now  1  recollect  the  ring,"  saki 
Elizabeth,  with  girlish  nrtifice,  **  I  saw 
it  OD  the  ^nger  of  the  Augsburg  stran- 
ger, and  be  awxaX  have  dropped  it  inad- 
vertenily  amongst  the  flowers  when  he 
pickeJ  tuem  up  for  nr»e.  How  lucky 
that  it  was  not  lost  !*' 

The  Smith  li.^tened  attentively,  and 
if  he  suspected  nrK)re  than  he  heard, 
his  looks  did  not  betray  him.  When 
his  daughter  ceased  ttpi*aking  he  said, 
"dropped  it  inadvertently  1  'Twere 
a  stiange  accident !  Let's  see  the 
haubie/'  In  evident  confusion  Eliza- 
heth  tendered  it.  The  workshop  was 
tilen;,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
father  and  daughter.  When  the 
smith  had  the  ring  in  his  band,  he  laid 
it  on  the  anvil,  and,  clutching  a  heavy 
hamnner,  with  one  blow  shivered  it  to 
atoms.  All  gazed  in  astonishment, 
and  Elizabeth  exclaimed,  *'  For  God's 
sake,  father !     What  are  you  doing !" 

But  the  Smith,  who  seemed  mad- 
dened by  the  blow  he  had  struck,  cried 
in  accents  of  fury,  ^  Shameless  slut ! 
Dost  think  to  cheiat  mel  But  I'll 
drive  such  trickery  out  of  thee,  were't 
with  this  hammer !"  and  he  brandished 
the  formidable  implement  so  threaten- 
ingly that  the  terrified  Elizabeth,  in 
tears,  and  halt  fainting,  sank  at  his  feet. 
Shocked  at  his  gestures,  Ehrenfried 
sprang  forward,  and  with  the  excla- 
mation — "Are  you  crazy,  master  1" 
wrested  the  hammer  from  his  hands. 
This  action  yet  more  thoroughly  in- 
frenzied  the  Armorer.  Ho  seemed  ac- 
tually distraught  as,  breaking  from 
Ehrenfried,  he  snatched  up  a  sword, 
cried  **  Villain  !  wilt  lay  hands  on  thy 
ipaster  1"  and  flew  at  him.  The  head- 
man's danger  was  imminent,  had  not 
the  other  two  journeymen  flown  to 
their  comrade*6  relief,  seized  their 
master's  arms  from  behind,  and  forced 
the  weapon  from  his  grpsp.  Furiously 
he  struggled  in  their  hold,  and  repulsed 
his  weeping  daughter's  endeavors  to 
embrace  him ;  but  his  men  held  him 
fast,  and  positively  refused  to  release 
him  till  he  should  pledge  himself  to 
harm  no  one.  He  at. length  gave  the 
promise  required,  and  was  immedi- 
ately left  at  liberty. 

If  the  Smith's  fury  was  subdued,  not 
80  his  anger.  He  sternly  ordered  his 
daughter  to  hor  chamber,  and,  as  she 
silently  obeyed,  the  smithy  was  so  still 
that  her  suppressed  sobs  were  heard, 
even  after  she  bad  crossed  the  court. 
The  sound  ceaaed*  and  Rainhold  turn- 


ed to  his  men, — "Journeymen 
lay  hand  on  their  mastter  will  not  6o 
for  me.  Yoi>  all  leave  my  smithy  tad 
house  this  instant;  and  I  wou:d  advin 
you  not  to  show  yourselves  here 
again."  No  one  answered.  All  three 
sought  their  rooms,  tied  up  tbdr 
little  bundles,  and  with  heary  heaits 
returned  into  the  court.  As  they 
passed  the  forge  the  fire  was  out,  and 
the  master  sat  by  the  coM  hearth, 
looking  gloomily  on  vacancy.  Invo- 
luntarily  his  discarded  men  called  oat, 
''Farewell,  MoHter  Rein  bold,"— and 
without  turning  bis  head  be  answered, 
"  A  good  journey  to  ye." 

They  were  now  under  Elizabeth'^ 
window,  and  all  sadly  felt  thas  they 
were  leaving  the  beautiful  maiden  far 
ever.  At  len^h  Ehrenfried  took 
heart,  and  looking  up,  said  aloud, 
''God  be  with  you.  Mistress  Eiiza- 
beih  !  Fare  you  well,  heartily!"  Hm 
mates  repeated  his  words  ;  and  Elmu 
beth,  coming  to  the  window,  witfa 
tear-swollen  eyes,  looked  oui,  and 
asked,  "  What  is  the  matter,  good 
Ehrenfriedl     Whither  go  ye  I'* 

"  We  are  dismissed,"  returned  the 
headman;  "and  must  pursue  oor 
wanderings.  Fare  you  w^l,  hear- 
tily !" 

"  Fare  you  well !"  echoed  his  com- 
panions,  and  they  departed;  while 
Elizabeth's  freshly-gushiog  tears  s» 
choked  her  voice,  that  shs  cooU 
only  wave  her  handkerchief  in  an- 
swer. 

For  some  hours  Elizabeth  remaitied 
in  her  own  room  ;  but,  as  oooo  diew 
nigh,  she  went  down  to  the  kitcbei^ 
and  ordered  and  helped  as  usviL  a£> 
fecting  an  air  of  indinerence,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  eager  questioning  of  the 
old  servant,  who  had  nursed  her  ia- 
iancy,  and  dearly  loved  ber.  While 
she  was  thus  employed,  the  door-boA 
rang,  and  Herbert  made  his  appear- 
ance. Elizabeth  was  startled  and 
uneasy,  though  she  hardly  knew  why, 
as  the  old  merchant  proceeded  to  the 
smithy,  and  there  held  a  long  coakx- 
ence  with  her  father.  At  length  dM 
two  men  came  towards  the  home  to- 
gether ;  and,  as  they  pasi^  the  Idit- 
chen-door,  Herbert,  laughing  disagree- 
ably, called  out  "Good  morrow, 
pretty  Mistress  Elbuilieth ;  our  Aiigi> 
burger  bade  me  make  you  his  i 
He  was  off  this  morning.^ 

With  difi^ulty  the  maiden 
mandecl  her  vexation  SBficaeotljr  la 
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iDswer,  **  Many  thanks  for  your  mes-  beat  quicker,  whil^,  as  she  perused 

age,*'  and  butsled  herself  in  the  kit*  his  doubts  of  her  affection,  the  words, 

;hen.  •♦And  oh  how  I  love  hinn!"  escaped 

At  dinner*  father  and  daughter  sat  her  in  a  sigh.    She  would  now' have 

incomfortably  opposite  to  each  other,  given  worlds  for  five  minutes'  conver- 

be  one  gloomy,  the  other  sad ;  and  satton  with  Herbert    She  had  a  thou- 


leither  speaking  of  that  which  en- 
pressed  the  thoughts  of  both. 

Thus  passed  the  day;  and  thus 
massed  days  and  weeks.  Elizabeth 
ried  to  forget  the  handsome  Augs- 
)urger,  who  was  evidently  as  fickle 


-sand  questions  to  ask  him,  and  espe- 
cially  she  wanted  to  know  wbat  was 
meant  by  her  father's  rejection.  But 
the  thing  was  impossible. 

At  length  Whitsunday  dawned,  and 
Elizabeth  cordially  welcomed  it.  Such 


IS  any  one  of  his  fickle  sex ;  but  she  another  holiday  as  Easter  Sunday  she 
„-j • J — !._  j_:i__..-_j  felt  confident  must  afford  her  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  Herbert  amidst 
the  joyous  multitude  of  Nurembergers 
who  would  go  forth  in  search  of 
amusement.  Nor  was  she  mistaken. 
As  she  set  forth  with  her  father  for 
the  afternoon's  walk,  they  met.  the 
old  jewel-merchant,  who  invited  the 
Smith  to  join  a  few  friends  at  his 


ried  m  vain  ;  and  as  she  daily  attend- 
d  mass,  she  could  not  forbear  turn- 
ag  her  eyes  tbwards  the  tavern-win- 
low  whence  Bernhard  had  first  seen 
ler.  One  morning  she  did  this,  it 
hould  seem,  so  openly  as  to  attract 
observation ;  for  a  voice  close  beside 
ker  said,  **Here  he  is  not,  but  he 
ends  you  greetings."    She  started. 


urned,  and  belield  Herbert,  who  re-   house,  in  order  to  do  honor  to  WhiU 


umed,  **If  you  can  read,  and  can 
ikewise  be  silent,  I  will  send  you  a 
etter." 

Elizabeth  answered,  **  I  was  taught 
o  read  in  the  convent  where  I  was 
iducated ;  and  so  there  be  no  harm  in 
he  letter,  1  can  be  silent." 

"There,  heedfully  note  whatever 
chances  in  your  house,"  said  Herbert, 
ind  bowing,  went  his  way. 

That  same  evening  a  ring  at  the 
louse-door  announced  a  little  boy 
¥ith  strawberries  for  sale.  Elizabetn 
)ade  the  maid  buy  some,  and,  whilst 
ihe  was  bargaining,  the  buy,  pulling 
>ut  a  hankerchief,  flirted  a  letter  on 
o  the  floor.  Elizabeth  set  her  foot 
ipon  it,  and  presently  dropping  some- 
hlng,  managed  to  pick  up  the  letter 
inobaerved.  How  impatiently  did 
the  now  await  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ng  to  her  own  little  room!  Once 
here,  she  examined  the  letter.  It 
jvas  from  Bernhard  to  Herbert,  upon 
natters  of  business ;  but  in  it  he  said, 
♦  If  you  see  the  beautiful  Elizabeth*  father 
jffer  her  my  heartfelt  greetings.  Her  ly 
mage  is  ever  before  my  eyes, 
ler  voice  ever  in  my  ears.  Could 
[  but  know  that  she  was  not  offended 
i¥ith  me,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  tell  her 
[low  passionately  1  love  her;  and 
iurst  1  but  hope  she  repaid  me  with 
Lhe  hundredth   part  of  my    love,  I 


Sunday,  by  tapping  a  new  cask  of 
wine ;  and  a  glance  at  Elizabeth  gave 
her  to  understand  that  she  was  not 
unconcerned  in  the  invitation.  The 
Smith  accepted — indeed  he  was  never 
known  to  refuse  an  invitation  of  the 
kind  ;  and  proceeded  with  his  daugh- 
ter, shunning  the  Vog^wiesi  to  the 
DtUzend  TbtcA,  another  favorite 
resort  of  Nuremberg  holiday 
folks. 

Again  the  Nuremberg  youth  hover- 
ed around  Elizabeth,  with  looks 
of  ardent  admiration.  Again  the 
Armorer  exulted  in  the  charms,  the 
triumphs  of  his  child,  and  murmured 
audibly,  although  in  fact  to  himself, 
"  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  Nu- 
rembergers are  the  smartest  chaps 
going,  aAer  all.  Pity  there  is  not  a 
good  armorer  amongst  them,  else  I 
wonld"— 

"  What  would  you,  father?"  asked 
Elizabeth,  anxiously. 

"What  would  11"  re-echoed  the 
"  Why,  to  him  I  would  glad- 
But  it's  getting  late.  Come 
fOong;  we  must  hasten  home,  or  I 
shall  be  behind  my  time  with  Master 
Herbert." 

When  supper  was  over,  and  her 
father  had  gone  to  his  jollification, 
Elizabeth  sat  in  trembling  expecta- 
tion of  what  was  to  happen,  and  firm- 


would    still   undertake  to  ^ia    her  ly  resolved,  should  Bernhard  appear, 

band,  despite  her  fether's  rejectk>n  of  not  to  let  him  in.     suddenly  rapid 

my  suit."  steps  were  heard  approaching,  and 

Over  and  over  again  Elizabelh  read  she  thought  "that  is    he  1"     Thea 

these  lines^  and  every  time  her  heart  cMne  a  ring  at  the  bell,  but  so  loud 
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aDd  sharp,  that  the  peal  was  not  over 
as  she  turned  the  key  in  the  lock ;  and 
ugain  she  thought,  **  No,  that  cannot 
behe!*' 

She  opened,  trembling — a  tall,  light 
fi^re,  like  Bernhard's,  stood  berore 
her  in  the  twilight ;  and  she  thought 
'twas  he;  but  a  sruff,  strange  voice 
asked  for  Master  Reinhold.  Scarcely 
could  she  find  voice  to  say  he  was  not 
at  home.  The  stranger  seemed  an- 
noyed, and  stood  silent,  whilst  Eliza- 
beth observed  that  although  some- 
thing like  Bernhard,  he  was  older, 
stouter,  utterly  unlike  him  in  the 
coarseness  of  his  air  and  carriage,  and 
seemingly  valued  himself  much  upon 
a  bristling  black  beard. 

At  longth  he  grumbled,  **Not  at 
home  1    And  whore  can  I  find  him  ?" 

Elizabeth  was  spared  the  trouble  of 
answering  farther  by  the  approach  of 
Herbert,  who  told  the  stranger  that 
the  Smith  would  be  there  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  could  not  be  seen  of  a  holiday. 

**Well,  then,  the  morning  be  it," 
said  the  stranger. 

"  Good-niffht,  master,"  evidently 
taking  Herbert  for  the  Smith,  and 
walk^  off.  Her  old  friend  now  told 
Elizabeth  that  be  could  find  no  means 
of  8i)eaking  to  her,  but  by  making  this 
evening's  party  for  her  fother;  he 
then  described  the  scene  at  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes,  her  lover's  suit  for  her 
hand,  and  her  father's  angry  refusal, 
and  concluded  bv  informinK  her  that 
Bernhard  would  be  at  Nuremberg 
again  in  a  few  days,  and  solicited  a 
conversation  with  her.  This  Eliza- 
beth firmly  refused  to  grant  unknown 
to  her  father. 

•*Well,  well,"  resumed  the  jewel- 
merchant,  whose  time  was  limited, 
'*at  least  promise  me  not  to  betray 
him,  if  he  appears  unexpectedly  be- 
fore you,  my  pretty  Elizabeth." 

Deeply  blushing,  she  cast  down  her 
eyes  as  she  said,  ^  Do  not  thus  urge 
and  distress  me,  dear  good  Herbert ; 
you  who  know  how  easily  love  can 
roidead  a  young  girl.  Help  to  soAen 
my  father  in  our  behalf,  but  tempt  not 
tne  to  do  wrone— yet  you  may  tell 
Master  Bernhard  that  my  heart'^ .  .  . 
She  hesitated,  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  removed  it, 
Herbert  was  gone. 

Next  morning,  Elizabeth  was  wak- 
ed by  voices  in  the  court  She  listen- 
ed, recognised  the  grufftones  that  had 
«o  paintullj  disappointed  her  over 


night,  and  recalled  ber  attentioQ  from 
what  could  not  concern  her.  We  w31 
not  follow  her  example,  for  the  new 
comer  is  an  important  character  k 
our  story,  and  we  must  make  bis  ac- 
quaintance. The  straneer  announced 
himself  to  Master  Reinhold,  as  a  tra- 
velling smith,  in  search  of  work, 
who  nad  been  directed  to  him 
by  Ehrenfried.  Reinhold,  who  had 
been  hithecto  unable  satisfactorily 
to  supply  the  places  of  his  discharged 
workmen,  and  especially  rqgreued 
Ehrenfried,  gladly  entertained  Wal- 
ter, so  was  the  stranger  called,  evea 
after  he  had  frankly  said,  **  You  must 
have  a  little  patience  with  me  at  first, 
master,  for  I  am  out  of  practice.  Some 
three  or  four  years  ago,  d'ye  see,  I  was 
in  Bohemia,  and  chancing  to  qoarrei 
with  my  master,  whilst  the  war  with 
the  Moravians  was  going  on,  I  thought 
to  myself  one  should  try  all  m£e% 
and  so  enlisted  as  a  dragoon.  J  have 
been  fighting  ever  since,  till  jost  now, 
and  so  my  hand  is  out.  But  if  yoa 
will  try  me,  I'll  ask  no  wages  tiU  nre 
brought  it  in  again,  and  you  think  me 
worth  them.    Will  that  suit  youf* 

Reinhold  was  so  pleased  to  have  a 
fellow-soldier  for  his  journeyman,  that 
the  kmrgain  was  soon  struck ;  Walter 
laid  down  bis  knapsack,  and  they  fell 
to  work.  The  master  bood  saw  that 
Walter  understood  his  business,  al- 
though somewhat  deficient  in  manoal 
skill.  But  he  patiently  directed  him, 
admired  the  ease  with  which  he  yield- 
ed the  heaviest  sledge  hammer,  im. 
proving  in  dexterity  wKh  every  Mow; 
and  the  work  went  on  merrily. 

The' breakfast  hour  now  smiek,  aad 
Reinhold,  ordering  a  suspensfon  ofk- 
bor,  stepped  to  the  door  of  the  Mautkjf 
and  called  out,  •«  Elizabeth,  toeaktet 
for  two." 

•«  Aha !"  said  Walter,  «  now  then  1 
shall  get  a  sight  of  your  fiur-fiuned 
daughter." 

*« Famed?"  repeated  the  Smith, 
chuekling. — ^'^  Ehrenfried  may  have 
talked  of  her  to  you,  I  know  not  how 
else  she  should  be  fkmed." 

••Ehrenfried!"  rejoined  Walter! 
*•  Ah,  he  was  the  last ;  but  there  m  not 
a  joumeyman-smith  in  Swabia,  Bava- 
ria,  or  Franconia,  but  talks  of  Master 
Reinhold  and  his  beautifiil  daughter." 

«Ah,  indeed!*'  said  the  proud  ih- 
ther. 

"To  besure;ever7traTellingjoiir- 
neynoan  who  seeks  work  here  fatts  gf 
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ler  wherever  he  goes.  And  by  my 
aalidom  that  must  be  she !" 

Elizabeth  now  appeared  with  her 
ray;  she  kissed  her  father,but  scarcely 
ooked  at  his  workman  whom  she  had 
lot  yet  forgiven  for  the  disappointment 
le  had  occasioned  her,  and  immediate- 
y  let  t  the  forge.  "  Now,  to  work,  to 
vork,  master !"  cried  Walter.  *•  Such 
i  sight  is  more  strengthening  than  the 
>est  wine.  Now  you  shall  see  how  I 
¥ill  ffet  forward."  Accordingly,  be- 
bre  dinner-time  Walter  appeared  to 
lave  regained  all  his  lost  hand iness, 
md  was  firmly  established  in  the  favor 
»f  his  new  master. 

At  dinner  Reinhold  was  in  high  spl- 
its, and  bade  his  dau|;hter  fetch  him 
i  flagon  of  his  best  wme,  to  celebrate 
he  acquisition  of  so  useful  a  male. 
She  obeyed ;  and  then  seated  herself, 
IS  far  on  as  the  room  allowed,  with 
ler  spinning-wheel— for  the  impres- 
uon  made  upon  her  by  the  new  jour- 
leyraan  was  by  no  ine^ns  favorable. 
The  rough,  rushed  appearance  of  hair, 
)eard,  and  of  mis  whole  burly  person ; 
he  wildness  of  his  flashing  eyes :  the 
oud,  harsh  tones  of  his  voice,  all  re- 
volted her,  and  that  the  more  for  the 
listant  resemblance  to  Bemhard  that 
nvoluntarily  and  incessantly  struck 
ler.  He  now  talked  of  his  campaigns, 
ietailing  many  a  wild  freak,  many  a 
laring  adventure,  and  while  the  father 
¥as  overjoyed  at  this  revival  of  his 
>wn  youth,  the  daughter,  shrank  more 
md  more  from  a  man,  who,  despite  his 
svident  eood-nature,  appeared  to  her 
lardenea  amidst  the  license  of  a  camp. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on,  and,  with 
jvery  one,  the  old  Armorer  became 
nore  attached  to  his  new  journeyman. 
le  pointedly  dwelt  upon  Walter's 
nerits  to  Elizabeth,  and  she  trembled 
n  anticipation  of  what  was  hanging 
»ver  her,  especially  as  Walter,  in  his 
»wn  rough  way,  mdisputably  sought 
0  eain  her  favor.  Nor  bad  ths  poor 
prl  support  or  solace  amidst  her  fears, 
or  of  JSernhard's  promised  visit  she 
leard  nothing,  nor  had  she  even  a 
;limpse  of  her  old  friend  Herbert 
Sadness  weighed  heavily  upon  her 
keart. 

One  evening  the  crisis  of  her  fate 
eemed  to  be  arrived ;  she  was  sitting 
lespondently  at  her  spinning*wheel  in 
me  corner  of  the  room,  and  her  father 
tridiug  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
hou^b  laboring  with  some  com* 
nunication  for  which  he  could  not 
-eadily  find,  words.    At  length  he 


began,— "That  Walter  is  an  ezceU 
lent  fellow;  I  never  saw  a  better  or 
more  diligent  workman— and  poor  he 
is  not,  for  he  has  been  lucky  m  point 
of  booty  during  his  service.  He'll  be 
able  to  keep  bis  wife  handsomely." 
Elizabeth  stooped  to  hide  a  tear ;  her 
father  did  not  or  would  not  notice  it, 
and  went  on — "If  I  were  to  pick  me 
out  a  son-in-law " 

The  blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the 
market-place  interrupted  him;  and 
Walter  coming  in  abri^ptly,  exclaimed 
— "  Have  you  heard  the  news,  master  1 
Emperor  Max  will  be  here  to-morrow 
on  his  way  to  Augsburg." 

"  To  Augsburg  1 "  Elizabeth  sud- 
denly asked,  and  stopped,  frightened 
at  her  own  boldness. 

"Certainly,  mistress,"  Walter  re- 
plied ;  "  he's  i^ing  there  to  the  Fug- 
gers." 

"Then  must  the  Nuremberg  Al- 
dermen deliberate,"  observed  the 
Smith,  who,  how  much  soever  annoyed 
at  the  disturbance  of  his  plan  of  do- 
mestic operations,  felt  the  municipal 
importance  of  the  event.  "When 
comes  the  Emperor  1 " 

"To-morrow  noon  or  evening.  A 
troop  of  horse  has  brought  the  news." 

"  Then  must  I  to  council,"  said  the 
Smith,  donning  his  official  suit. 

"And  I'll  to  the  market-place  to  the 
horsemen,"  cried  Walter ;  "  perhaps  I 
may  find  an  old  comrade." 

Elizabeth  sat  alone,  a  prey  to  me- 
lancholy thoughts,  and  as  the  twilight 
deepened  into  evening's  shades  she 
retired  to  her  own  little  chamber,  as 
if  in  its  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  in 
utter  darkness,  she  hoped  to  find  con- 
solation. She  extteguished  her  lamp, 
and  seated  herself  by  her  open  case- 
ment, to  look  into  the  soothing  gloom 
of  the  mass  of  linden  ibliage.  As  the 
evening  breeze  shook  the  quivering 
leaves,  she  saw  through  them  a  light 
glimmer  in  Walter's  room, — "Is  ne 
already  come  inl"  thought  she;  "or 
has  he  thus  prepared  for  staying  out 
late]  Oh  that  he  would  go  away 
with  these  horsemen  and  never  re- 
turn." 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  boughs  of  the  nearest  linden,  and 
her  own  name  breathed  in  a  whisper. 
Tremblingly,  she  asked,  "  Does  any 
one  call  me  ?"  But  what  words  shall 
describe  the  emotion  with  which  she 
now  heard  Bernhard's  well  remem- 
bered  voice,    softly    say,    "l40vely 
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Eiizabeib,  are  you  awake !  Oh  saflRsr 
roe  to  speak  to  you,  if  it  bo  but  for  a 
moment." 

Ere  she  could  reply,  he  sat  upon  the 
branch  nearest  her  window;  but  it 
was  manifest  unequal  to  bis  weight, 
aud  t>ent  far  down.  His  danger  was 
apparent,  and  in  an  agony  of  terror 
Elizabeth  reached  down  her  hand  to 
save  him.  He  clasped  it,  and  catched 
at  the  window-fmme  with  the  other  ad 
the  branch  swayed,  sprang  on  to  the 
outer  ledge. 

••  For  mercy^s  sake,  what  are  you 
doing?"  exclainied  the  maiden. 
**  Should  you  be  seen  there  I  were 
lost.  Away,  away!  And  never  at- 
tempt this  again !" 

^  Bo  not  angry,  sweetest  Elizabeth ! 
Consider  what  1  have  been,  what  Lam 
suffering  an  my  uncertainty.  One 
word  from  you  must  make  me  blessed 
or  miserable.  Suffer  me  then  to  come 
in  for  a  moment,  for  I  perceive  light 
opposite;  1  may  inde^  be  seen  to 
your  injury." 

While  she  hesitated,  he  dropped 
himself  into  the  room,  knelt  at  her 
feet  to  implore  forgiveness,  and  cover- 
ed her. hand,  which  he  still  retained, 
with  burning  kisses.  He  now  told 
her  how,  upon  learning  from  Herbert 
and  the  landlord  of  the  Bunch  of 
(Grrapes,  that  her  father  had  announced 
his  mtention  of  giving  her  in  marriage 
to  bis  new  journey  man,he  had  made  his 
way  from  the  adjoining  roof  of  the  ta- 
vern into  the  branches  of  the  linden. 
**  But  is  it  true,  Eli^beth,"  he  went 
on,  **  will  you  give  this  dear  hand  to 
another?  Cannot  my  fervent  love 
touch  you  t" 

Elizabeth  wept  *  convulsively ;  she 
suffered  him  to  press  her  hand  to  his 
lips;  she  scarcely  resisted  when  he 
passed  his  arm  round  her  slender 
waist,  and  folded  her  to  his  bosom. 
But  when,  exulting  in  these  proofs  of 
her  a  flection,  Bernhard,  confident  of 
success,  proceeded  to  urge  her  to  elope 
with  him,  the  pioufly  filial  maiden 
was  invincible.  To  his  passionate 
entreaties,  to  his  stormy  remonstran- 
ces, she  opposed  only  the  soft  words, 
fiiltered  with  difiiculty  through  her 
tears,  "  I  love  you  Bernhard,  I  will 
love  you  faithfully,  eternally ;  but  I 
cannot  desert  my  father." 

At  lenffth  Bernhard  desisted  in  de« 
spair,  and  gloomily  said,  **  Then  have 
I  nothing  left  to  hope  for  in  this  world ; 
houseand  home,friends  and  Idndred  are 


all  hateful  to  roe,  and  I  will  UAlofw  the 
Emperor  to  the  Turkish  wars.  My 
mother  has  ill  luck  with  hersons;  ray 
brother  left  her  because  hia  wild  tem- 
per longed  for  adventures,  and  be  hm 
never  returned — neither  shall  I !  Fua- 
well,  Elizabeth !  Amidst  yoor  wedding 
merriment  think  of  ine.  Perhaps  a 
Turkish  sabre  will  even  then  be  in  my 
breast.  Ah  !  you  wound  my  heart 
more  painfully.*!  As  he  ^oke  he 
swung  himself  from  the  window  to  a 
branch  of  the  tree,  climbeii  upwards^ 
and  disappeared  amidst  the  foliaga; 
Elizabeth  threw  herself  upon  her  bed, 
and  wept  bitterly.  P^nesently  she 
heard  the  house-c(oor  open  ;  Walter 
came  in,  seemingly  weU  pleased,  for 
he  went  singing  up  to  his  room  ;  then 
oamo  her  faUier,  and  all  was  stilL 

Next  nDorning  every  shop  and  work- 
shop in  Nuremberg  was closnJ, for  the. 
Emperor's  arrival  was  to  make  a  holi- 
day. Master  Reinhold  attired  himself 
in  his  best  garb  df  office,  and  then  suib- 
moned  his  daughter  and  Waller  to  ac» 
company  him  to  the  station  wtthoot 
the  gates,  where  the  roonicipal  aodio- 
ritie^were  to  receive  the  Emperor. 
The  whole  city  seemed  in  roolioB ; 
the  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry 
and  garlands  of  flowers  ;  the  wiedowi 
were  crowded  with  merry  ftioes  ;Toioei 
rang  confusedly  through  the  streM ; 
horsemen  galloped  to  and  fro;  children 
rioted ;  young  maidens  laughed  and 
coquetted  with  their  lovers;  all  was 
tumult  and  joy ;  only  Elizabeth  was 
pale  and  sad  as  she  walked  beside  her 
rather,  who,  engrossed  by  his  offieiBl 
importance,  he^ed  not  her  dejectioo. 

*«  Observe,  Mistress  Elizabecb," 
said  Walter, "how  merry,  how  happy 
every  body  seems.  Yet  if  the  Turk- 
ish war  breaks  out,  in  a  couple  of 
months  many  a  one  of  these  laughinc 
ffirls  will  sit  in  her  own  room  drowncsd 
m  tears.  I  remember  such  a  merry- 
making at  Prague  when  I  was  a  su- 
dier  ;  and  in  one  week  how  changed 
was  the  town  !  Such  as  I  feel  a  shan 
pang  when  leaving  all  we  love  to  seek 
adventures;  but  those  who  stay  at 
home  suffer  roost"  And  he  sang  a 
soldier's  song,  as  he  nodded  ton  pretty 
girl  at  a  window  hard  by. 

His  words  recalled  bemhard'ft  to 
Elizabeth's  mind ;  she  turned  to  look 
inquiringly  at  the  speaker,  and  the 
idea,  *<  It  is  that  brother,"  flashed  npos 
her— she  wondered  that  she  had  not 
been  boots  struck  with  the  Uksuem 
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Her  lips  unclosed  to  a  direct  inquiry 
upon  the  subject ;  but  maiden  shame 
forbade  any  allusion  to  Bernhard,  and 
she  only  asked  the  seemingly  indiffer- 
ent question,  ••  What  was  Walter's  na- 
tive placet"  He  appeared  not  to  hear, 
and  she  repeated  her  question.  He  then 
turned,  looked  gloomily  at  her,  and 
said ;  **Do  not  ask  what  I  would  fain 
forget." 

A  friendly  voice  now  called  out, 
«*  How  goes  It,  children  1  What  pre- 
parations have  you  made  for  tho  Em- 
gjror,  friend  Alderman  1"  It  was 
erbert.  Elizabeth  started,  and  dared 
not  look  at  him.  But  he  joined  them, 
chatting  good-humoredly,  as  they 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  wofully 
pressed  and  Jostled,  despite  Master 
Keinhold's  repeated  exhortations  of, 
**  Citizens,  let  your  municipal  officers 
reach  their  appointed  station."  When 
our  party  reached  the  gate,  Reinhold, 
who  was  here  to  take  post  with  his 
colleagues,  looked  round  for  Walter, 
whom  he  had  purposely  brought  to  be 
Elizabeth's  souire.  Walter  had  va- 
nished, parted  from  them,  probably 
by  the  bustle.  The  father  was  annoyed 
to  see  his  scheme  foiled  ;  the  jewel- 
merchant  ofiered  his  arm,  and  Rein- 
hold  had  no  alternative  but  to  commit 
Elizabeth  to  his  care. 

Neither  had  she  an  alternative,  al- 
though she  would  fain  have  shunned  a 
Ute-aMte  with  Bemhard's  friend  at 
that  moment.  As  he  led  her  forward 
he  said,  •*  Child,  child,  what  are  you 
about  1  Do  you  know  that  the  rich 
and  handsome  youth  is  off  for  the  wars? 
This  ver)-  morning  he  has  bought  him 
a  horse  to  ride  out,  meet  the  Emperor, 
and  ask  for  service  in  the  cavalry  1 
You'll  repent  when  it's  too  late,  when 
you  hear  that  a  Mahometan  sword  has 
cut  him  down.  You  will  then  wish 
you  had  married,  trusting  to  winning 
your  father's  pardon."  Elizabeth  could 
not  answer,  but  burst  into  tears  ;  when 
suddenly  Herbert  exclaimed,  "There 
he  comes!'" 

She  looked  up,  and  saw,  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  a  stately 
.horseman  ad vancine.  As  he  approach- 
ed she  recognised  Bernhard,  clad  in  a 
richly  embroidered  horseman's  jacket 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  a  burnished 
breastplate;  a  splendid  helmet  with 
daric  horse-hair  on  his  head,  a  sabre 
by  his  side,  a  spear  in  his  hand.  No 
knight  could  look  more  magnificent. 
He  held  the  bridle  carelessly,  and, 
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looking  steadily  before  him,  noticed 
neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  companion. 
But  the  latter  called  after  him— "Whi- 
ther awat,  Master  Bernhardt"  — 
Aroused  by  the  words,  he  looked 
round,  and  seeing  Elizabeth,  passed 
his  hands  across  his  eyes,  closed  his 
vizor,  gave  his  steed  the  spur,  and 
galloped  onwards. 

The  maiden,  overpowered  by  anxiety 
about  him  she  loved,  and  interest  in 
her  recent  supposed  discovery,  which 
she  yet  deemed  too  vague  ana  uncer- 
tain to  mention  to  Herbert,  was  near 
fainting.  Seated  on  the  grass  a  little 
beyond  the  crowd,  she,  however,  gra- 
dually recovered,  and  silently  listened 
to  her  kind  friend's  soothing  promises 
to  dissuade  Bernhard  from  his  mili- 
tary plans. 

At  noon  the  Emperor  appeared. 
The  people  thronged  shouting  around 
his  horse ;  the  maidens  strewed  flowers 
in  his  way,  and  half  covered  himself 
with  their  fragrant  gifts,  while  cries  of 
**  Maximilkin  for  ever !"  rent  ,the  air. 
But  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  sought  only 
for  the  Emperor's  new  cavalier  amidst 
his  train  ;  yet  was  she  gratified  by  the 
general  expression  of  loyalty  towards 
the  monarch  to  whose  service  Bern- 
hard  had  dedicated  himself. 

Herbert  took  her  home.  Her  fa- 
ther came  in  to  dine  with  her ;  but 
Walter  had  requested  to  have  the  ho- 
liday to  himself,and  Elizabeth  breathed 
more  freely  in  his  absence.  Nor  did 
the  Smith  disturb  her  by  renewing  the 
conversation  of  the  previous  day ;  his 
mind  was,  indeed,  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  Emperor  and  municipal  ho- 
nors and  duties,  to  allow  of  his  even  - 
observing  his  child's  sadness.  As  soon 
as  he  had  dined  he  hurried  back  to  his 
colleagues,  and  Elizabeth  withdrew  to 
her  own  room. 

As  she  entered  she  saw  a  letter  upon 
her  table.  It  was  from  Walter,  and 
ran  thus : — 

"  Will  you  be  angry.  Mistress 
Elizabeth,  if  I  frankly  open  my  mind 
to  youl  I  love  you  heartily,  and, 
as  God  shall  help  me,  faithrally.— 
many  words  are  not  in  my  way  ;  but 
I  think  you  will  hardly  seek  pretences 
to  reject  a  suitor  whom  your  father 
favors,  and  who  means  honestly  by 
you.  Be  my  beloved  wife !  You  might 
make  a  man  amends  for  roanj  a  sor- 
row of  his  jTouth,  that  drove  hinri  from 
house  and  home,  from  father,  mother. 
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and  brothren,  into  the  wide  world. 
Reflect  for  three  days,  and  then  de- 
cide— not  earlier.  Waltee." 

These  lines  enhanced  Elizabeth's 
sufferings,  since  they  confirmed  her 
suspicions,  both  that  Waller  was  her 
BeVnhv-ird's  brother,  and  that  her  fa- 
ther was  determined  upon  giving  her 
to  bis  journeyman.  While  she  was 
vainly  seeking  a  remedy  to  the  im- 
pending evils,  a  rustling  in  the  linden- 
treo  drew  her  attention,  and  she  saw  a 
nosesay  amon^  the  boughs  within  her 
reach.  It  contained  a  bullet  to  ensure 
its  fall,  and  a  letter  from  Bernhard. 
Eagerly  she  opened  it,  and  red  through 
her  streaming  tears — 

**  My  most  beloved  Elizabeth,  what 
is  it  that  thou  requirest  of  mel  Rejected 
by  thee,  what  abiding  place  is  there 
for*me,8ave  in  remote  distancel  With- 
out thee  life  is  valueless !  Then  suf- 
fer me  to  tall  among  strangers.  Here, 
as  there,  no  tear  would  be  shed  for 
me — beloved  by  none !  Yet  I  wrong 
thee !  Thou  art  kind,  and  wilt  give 
me  a  tear.  And  even  whilst  I  write 
hope  dawns  again  upon  my  soul — the 
hope  that  thou  mayst  love  me  !  Three 
days  will  I  await  thy  answer ;  so  long 
if  thou  art  silent,  or  shouldst  thou  re- 
peat last  night's  words — then  suffer 
me  to  die !  Twill  be  best  for  both.~ 
Thy  passionate  lover, 

Bbbnhard." 

What  a  glow  of  love  was  here,  com- 
pared to  the  coarse  though  well-meant 
letter  of  Walter  I  Again  and  again 
she  read,  and  kissed,  and  wept  over 
the  precious  lines.  But  what  should 
she  answer  1  During  the  whole  after- 
noon she  meditated,  and  at  length, 
with  a  trembling  hand,  wrote — 

**  My  whole  heart  is  thine  ;--oh, 
wherefore  thus  torture  mel  Stay  here, 
be  content  with  my  love,  and  seek  not 
a  distant  death.  It  is  true  that  an- 
other— he  whom  Herbert  suspects^ 
asks  my  hand,  and  greatly  do  I  fear 
it  is  thy  lost  brother.  I^ever  shall 
he,  never  shall  any  other  obtain  it ! 
But  urge  me  not  to  fotsake  my  fa- 
ther!—Thy  faithfully  fond 

Elizabsxh.'* 

This  letter,  according  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  postscript  to  Berohard's,  she 
wrapt  about   the  nosegay,  and  laid 


outside  the  house  door.  Presently 
her  father  returned  from  the  town 
council ;  and  scarcely  bad  he  cIok^ 
the  door  and  sat  down,  when  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard.  Elizabeth  staff- 
ed, fearing  she  knew  not  what;  and 
her  father  gtumblingly  exclaimed — 
'*  What  should  any  body  want  at  this 
time  of  night  1" 

He  opened  the  door  nevertheleea^ 
and  there  stood  an  imperial  officer, 
holding  a  magnificent  sword  la  his 
hand.  With  a  courteous  iDclioatioOr 
the  stranger  said, — 

^Doubtless,  master,  you  most  be 
annoyed  at  having  work  brought  yea 
at  such  an  hour;  but  you  roost  not 
refuse  it,  since  it  is  from  our  Lord  the 
Emperor.  See,  this  is  his  sword  of 
state  that  he  must  have  at  Augsburg. 
The  carriage  in  which  it  lay  was 
overturned  this  mornings  and  the 
blade  is  broken.  You  roust,  by  to- 
morrow's dawn,  supply  its  pJaoe  with 
a  blade  of  equal  be»uty,  or  solder  this 
together,  so  as  to  do  for  Aogafourg. 
The  Emperor  has  heard  of  youskw, 
and  bade  me  employ  you.  Do  your 
best;  for  he  is  a  liberal  prince,  aod 
fond  of  fine  weapons." . 

**  For  the  sake  of  the  Enr.peror  aod 
my  duty,  not  of  the  reward,  i  wili  do 
my  best,"  said  the  Smith.  **  All  shall 
be  ready  by  morning." 

The  stranger  took  his  leave ;  and 
the  Armorer,  exulting  in  a  task  of 
which  his  children  and  his  children's 
children  might  boast,  bade  Elizabeth 
furnish  him  the  best  wine  in  the  cel- 
lar for  his  night's  work,  and  go  to 
bed.  He  then  set  himself  to  kiiKllmg 
his  fire,  arranging  his  finest  steel,  and 
the  like  preparations.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged,  Walter  came  honK^aod 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
what  he  saw;  but  learning  the  state  of 
the  case,  zealously  undertook  hisowa 
share  of  the  labor.  First,  however, 
he  examined  the  broken  sword,  aod, 
shaking  his  head,  observed* — 

*^ Master,  this  will  be  a  touRh  job; 
the  blade  is  damasked,  and  all  inlaid 
with  silver.  I  doubt  you  have  not 
examined  it." 

'The  Smith  now  cast  his  eves  upoa 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  tfao  bio> 
ken  sword,  and  exclaimed, — 

*'By  St  Sebaldus,  that  passes  my 
skill !  Nor  do  I  see  that  we  can  solder 
the  pieces  together.  The  siiveranith 
is  as  much  wanted  heie  as  the  ar- 
mooer." 
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••  Yea,"  said  Walter,  *«  that  is 
Oriental  workmanship,  of  which  we 
Germans  know  little.  I  learned  some- 
thing  of  it,  indeed,  at  Venice  ;  but  I 
have  never  had  occasion  to  practise 
it." 

The  Smith  stood  in  utter  despond- 
6Dce;  his  hopes  that  the  Emperor 
should  brandish  a  sword  of  his  making 
had  melted  into  air.  At  length  Wal- 
ter resumed — 

•*Well,  well,  master,  I'll  try  my 
hand  at  it    Forge  you  a  blade  of 

fiure  steel  in  case  of  the  worst,  and 
'11  see  to  inlay  one  with  silver.  To 
be  sure,  I  must  have  moulds  for  cast- 
ing the  figures ;  but  those,  i  think,  I 
can  borrow." 

The  overjoyed  Smith  fell  upon  his 
man's  n-^k,  exclaiming, — 

"  Do  that,  and  ask  what  thou  wilt. 
Were't  half  my  property,  'tis  thine  V 

**  Why,  I  have  somethmg  to  ask  of 
you,"  said  Walter,  •*  if  you  would  not 
be  angry." 

•*  Out  with  it ;  His  thine— if  in  my 
power,  that  is  to  say — or  I  am  no  al- 
derman of  Nuremberg !" 

"Master,"  Walter  thus  resumed, 
**  I  like  your  daughter  well,  and  I 
hope  she  does  not  hate  me.  I  under- 
stand my  business ;  am  not  poor"— ^ 

The  Armorer  broke  in  upon  him 
with, — 

**  She's  thine  I  Make  me  the  sword, 
and  I  betroth  you  to.morrow !" 

"Done!"  cried  Walter;  "Til  ac- 
complish the  blade,  if  I  die  for  it !" 

He  embraced  his  father-in-law,  and 
ran  off.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
returned  with  a  parcel  of  moulds,  ex- 
claiming,-— 

"  We're  in  luck !  I  have  moulds 
with  the  Emperor's  arms  and  the  im- 
perial double  eagle.  What  could 
suit  us  so  well  1  Now  to  work  with 
heart  and  hand !" 

The  night  was  passed  in  unceasing 
labor;  but  when  morning  dawned, 
Reinhold  had  wroueht  a  blade  of  pure 
steel — Walter  one  beautifully  inlaid 
with  silver.  Half  wild  with  joy,  the 
Smith  embraced  his  assl^nt,  and 
renewed  his  promise,  fiut  some 
share  in  the  work  he  must  have ;  he 
must,  at  least  set  on  the  hilt.  Alas  ! 
soon  was  his  joy  changed  into  grief. — 
As  he  proceeded  to  handle  the 
magnificent  jewelled  hilt,  atter  his 
rough  blacksmith  fashion,  he  brok^ 
some  of  ths  precious  stones  out  of 
their  setting.    What  waa  to  be  done  t 


The  messenger  who  was  to  fetch  the 
sword  might  be  momentarily  expect- 
ed; and  what  Nuremburg  jeweller 
would  repair  the  damage  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour — for  him,  too,  who 
was  on  bad  terms  with  them  all? 
The  Armorer  was  in  despair ;  Walter 
contemplated  the  ^lisaster,  and  shook 
his  head.    At  length  he  said, — 

"I  have  often,  as  a  boy,  watched 
goldsmiths  at  their  work ;  but  where 
is  the  use  of  that  without  practice  ? 
However,  I  can  but  try ;  and,  by  good 
luck,  I  brought  away  one  of  thehr 
delicate  tools  with  the  moulds." 

"  My  best  Walter,"  cried  his  mas- 
ter, "  do  but  try.  Succeed  in  this, 
and  the  wedding  shall  be  when  thou 
wilt.  Only  get  us  out  of  this  scrape !" 

Walter  set  himself  earnestly  to  his 
task,  while  the  Smith  looked  anxk)usly 
on.  Love  seemed  to  inspire  him  with 
skill,for  in  half  an  hour  he  clapped  his 
alarmed  master  on  the  shouider,  ex- 
claiming, •'  Thank  God,  father !  I  have 
succeeded  !    All's  right  1" 

"  Oh  thou  jewel  of  a  son-in-law  !" 
cried  the  Smith,  falling  on  his  neck, 
"shall  I  call  Elizabeth,  and  tell  her  at 
once  1" 

"  Not  for  the  world  !  No,  no !  we 
nuist  take  her  by  surprise.  First 
attend  the  Emperor ;  then  we'll  fetch 
the  parson  and  the  witnesses ;  place 
them  in  your  room  ;  and  then  call  her, 
altogether  unprepared,  into  the  assem- 
bly where  we're  to  be  betrothed. 
Her  surprise  will  he  pretty,  won't  it, 
father  1" 

"  Ay,  ay,  so  'twill.  Be't  as  thou  wilt, 
lad  of  gold." 

But  even  had  the  S<nith  preferred 
his  former  plan,  he  had  no  time  for  it. 
At  this  very  moment  appeared  the 
messenger  to  fetch  the  sword,  with 
which  he  hurried  away,  admiring  the 
workmanship,  but  too  impatient  to  lis- 
ten to  Reinhold's  attempt  at  transfer- 
ring the  praise  to  the  right  owner. 
And  now  the  Armorer  had  scarceljr  a 
moment  to  assumo  bis  municipal  dig- 
nity and  join  his  colleagues. 

Again  the  streets  swarmed  with 
people,  the  windows  were  crowded 
with  spectators;  again  flags  waved  and 
bells  rang ;  but  the  joy  that  had  wel- 
comed the  Emperor  was  now  blended 
with  a  degree  of  solemnity,  as  he  de- 
parted  to  draw  his  sword  agaimt  the 
enemy  of  Christendom.  At  the  gate 
the  Burgomaster  presented  Maximilian 
with  a  poem,  written  by  a  Nuremberg 
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master-singer  of  the  poetic  gaild,  in 
honor  of  this  imperial  visit.  The 
Emperor  graciously  thanked  him,  and 
then  askc^,  ^  Where  is  Master  Bein- 
hold  T*'  The  Smith  took  off  his  cap, 
howing  respectfully. 

*'  You  have  wrought  me  a  beautiful 
sword,  Master  Reiuhold,'*  said  Maxi* 
milian.  **  Accept  ray  thanks,  and  this 
token  of  them."  As  he  spoke,  he 
threw  a  gold  chain  over  the  neck  of 
the  astonished  Armorer,  and  rode  off 
before  he  had  breath  to  disclaim  merit 
not  bis. 

Surrounded  and  congratulated  by 
bis  colleagues,  Reinbold  was  nearhr 
craay  with  pride  and  delight.  He 
looked  for  Walter,  but  Waher  was 
not  to  be  seen.  He  met,  however, 
with  Herbert,  and  my  host  of  the 
Bcmch  of  Grapes,  whom  he  invited  to 
the  betrothing.  Both  stared  ;  and 
Herbert  endeavored  to  put  in  a  word 
for  Bemhard. 

<*  What  1 "  said  Uie  Smith,  con* 
temptuously,  ••  give  my  daughter  to  a 
poor  creature  who  can  but  make  such 
things  as  this  ?  No,  no»  'tis  he  who 
can  earn  them  from  emperors  that 
shall  have  her." 

•^Tell  him  so  yourself,"  saM  Her- 
bert,  "  for  here  he  comes."  Bemhard 
now  appeared  in  person,  and  respect- 
fully accosted  the  Smith  with  a  request 
for  five  minutes'  conversation. 

**  No  need  on*t,"  was  the  ungracious 
reply.  **  I  know  what  you  want,  but 
it  won't  ^<k  My  daughter's  engaged ; 
she  gets  a  capital  husband,  who  earns 
tokens  from  emperors.  You  may  pro- 
vide you  elsewhere." 

•*  But  Your  daughter  loves  me." 

•*  That's  not  true !  It  can't  be  true, 
and  it  shan't  be  true !  You  fancy  so 
because  she  didn't  return  your  ring. 
That  was  my  doing.  My  good  ham- 
mer smashed  the  gew-gaw,  while  she 
stood  by." 

••  If  you  refuse  me  your  daughter,  I 
throw  myself  into  the  river  !" 

**As  you  please ;  the  bath  may  cool 
your  love-fever,  only  let  me  alone  !" 
Bombard  hurried  away,  with  dis- 
traction in  his  mien ;  the  Smith  looked 
after  him,  and  shook  his  head,  obser- 
ving, **  That  mad  chap  spoils  my  com- 
f»t." 

**  Never  mind  him,  master,"  said 
Herbert,  «*  he'll  not  be  so  mad  as  that» 
harebrained  as  he  is.  Yet  'tis  a  good 
fellow  too." 

"He  drown  himself  I"  retorted  my 


host,  ••  I'll  lay  you  odds  he  is  as  nieny 
as  the  best  of  us  before  night;  if  be 
be  not,  may  1  never  have  gu^sls  in  my 
house  more !" 

The  Alderman's  spirits  revived  with 
Iho  assurance,  and  he  proceeded  with 
his  friends  to  8umnK>n  the  priest,  who 
readily  obeyed  the  call.  As  they  left 
bis  door  they  met  Walter  seeking 
them.     , 

•«  So,  so !"  cried  the  Arraorer.— 
*^Now  all's  ri^ht.  Let  us  hasten 
home— I  am  dymg  to  see  how  Elisa- 
beth will  look." 

They  arrived,  and  the  father  called 
lustily  for  his  daughter.  She  came, 
cast  ner  eyes  on  the  assembled  com- 
pany, and  at  si^ht  of  the  priest  tam- 
ed pale.  Anxiously  she  waited  for 
what  was  to  follow,  when  her  father 
spoke—— 

"  Darling  of  my  old  heart,  this  day 
has  been  one  of  honor  and  happiness 
to  thy  father ;  and,  God  willing,  so 
shall  it  be  to  thee  !  See,  our  good 
Walter  here  has  helped  me  toeam  this 
chain  from  the  Emperor's  own  band^ 
and  in  return  I  have  promised  him 
....  Come,  guess  what!" 

.  ••  How  can  I  !"  said  Elizabeth, 
trembling  to  the  very  heart 

•*  Why,  I've  promised  him  the 
thing  1  love  best  in  the  whole  worid." 

The  words,  confirming  her  worst 
fears,,  were  scarcely  spoken  when  the 
maiden  lay  insensible  in  her  father'^ 
arms ;  and  after  the  usual  applications 
had  recovered  her,  a  flood  or  tears  for 
some  minutes  impeded  her  utterance. 
The  Smith  was  disconcerted  at  symp- 
toms so  little  in  accordance  with  his 
own  feelings,  but  endeavored  to  en- 
courage himself  and  ^Walter  by  re- 
peating, "It's  the  surprise,  only  the 
surprise.  Speak,  girl ;  tell  us  you  are 
gladl" 

"Father,  fether!"  sobbed  Eliza- 
beth, falling  at  his  feet,  •*  if  you  would 
not  make  me  wretched  for  life,  force 
me  not  to  this  marriage  !" 

•*  Make  you  wretched  by  giving 
yoa  a  good  husband!"  rejoined  the 
Smith.  ••  Why,  thou  ungrateful 
hussy !" 

But  Walter  interrapted  him,  to  say, 
"  1  fear  this  is  more  than  surprise. — 
Wretched  I  will  not  make  you. 
Mistress  Elizabeth,  but  tell  us  why 
you  should  be  so.  If  yoa  love  an- 
other,  say  that,  and  I  withdraw  nay 
claim." 

Elizabeth,  amidst  her  teais,  filtered 
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out  Bernhard's  name.  The  sound  in- 
creased her  father's  rage,  but  Walter 
prevented  its  explosion  by  saying, 
*'Your  daughter  has  named  a  man, 
whose  happiness  I  should  unwillingly 
destroy ;  yet  I  will  not  quite  despair, 
nor  give  you  back  your  word.  On 
the  contrary,  I  ask  you,  before  your 
friends,  to  renew  your  promise  to  give 
me  your  daughter,  il  I  can  gain  ner 
consent" 

<•  Never  hope  iti"  exclaimed 
Elizabeth  ;  whilst  the  fJEither  at  the 
same  instant  shouted  "There's  my 
hand  upon  it !"  And  Walter,  turning 
to  the  >veeping  maiden,  said,  "And 
here  is  my  band  upon  it,  that  if  you 
consent  not  willingly,  I  give  your  fa- 
ther his  word  back." 

She  looked  kindly  at  him  through 
her  tears,  gave  her  hand  to  accept 
the  pledge,  and  murmured,  **  That  is 
Uke  him." 

**Now  that  all  is  in  order,"  Wal- 
ter resumed,  "I  will  tell  you  what 
the  connexion  is  between  me  and 
Bernhard." 

"I  knou'  it,"  cried  Elizabeth. 
**  You  are  his  brother  I" 

"  Not  exactly,  but  something  even 
nearer,  for — I  am  himself." 

As  he  spoke  he  changed  his  gruff 
accents  into  his  usual  melodious  tones, 
pulled  off  his  wig  and  beard,  and 
stood  before  them  the  very  Goldsmith 
of  Augsburg ! 

Neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  father 
could  speak,  and  the  metamorphosed 
journeyman  went  on^ 

"  These  kind  friends,"  pointing  to 
Herbert  and  the  landlord,  **  were  my 
accomplices,  and  I  have  another  with- 
out to  whom  I  owe  my  bit  of  smith- 
craft." 


He  open^  the  door,  and  Ehren- 
fried  presented  himself  t)efore  the  as-, 
tonished  Reinhold,  who  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  scarce  knew  whether  he 
were  awake  or  dn^ming;  whilst 
Elizabeth  seemed  again  near  swoon-  • 
ing. 

•*  Canst  thou  forgive  the  deceit  by 
which  I  have  won  thee  ?"  asked  Bern- 
hard,  again  turning  to  her.  "  Only  by 
thy  misery  during  the  last  half<£our 
could  1  secure  my  prize." 

Elizabeth  stood  silent  and  trembling. 
Slie  l(X)ked  to  her  father. 

"  Well,  girl,"  cried  he, "  why  dostn't 
fall  into  his  arms  ?  Tis  the  d— 1  of  a 
juggler,  but  still  'tis  to  him  I  owe  my 
gold  chain,  and  thou  lik'st  him  better, 
so" 

At  the  words,  the  lovers  were  hi 
each  other's  arms;  and  the  Smith, 
catching  them  in  his  own,  Idssed  both 
heartily. 

"  Aha  !"  asked  Herbert,  at  length, 
"  it  is  possible,  then,  tlmt  a  worker  in 
gold  may  be  a  fine  fellow  t" 

•*  Ay !"  replied  the  Armorer. 

^*  And  have  I  won  my  bet,"  added 
my  host,  "  that  he'd  be  as  merry  as 
the  best  of  us  before  night  1" 

"Ay!"  retorted  the  Smith,  louder 
than  before. 

**  And  may  I  return  to  the  smithy 
master  t"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

A  yet  louder  and  heartier  "  Ay !" 
was  the  reply. 

And  when  the  enamored  couple, 
awaking  from  their  trance,  fondly 
asked,  "And  you  give  us  your  cordial 
blessing,  father  1"  the  delighted  Ar- 
morer's "  Ay !  Ay  !  Ay !"  shouted 
with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs,  rang 
through  the  house. 
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Russian  territories  to  the  Irontiers  of 
China,  described,  89. 

Rome  and  London  compared,  159. 

Royal  Academy,  the  exhibitions  in  it,  criii- 
ci8ed;330. 

Sinclair,8irJohn,hisMemoirs  reviewed,  L 
Solomon's  Flight,  Chap.  I.  817;  Chap. 

11.  819;  Chap.  III.  833;    Chap.  lY. 

835. 
Spencer,  Mr.  Edmund,  his  travels  in  Cir- 

cassia  and  Krim  Tartary  reviewed,  636, 

747. 
Story  of  Bab-ey-bok,  Chap.  1. 648 ;  Chap. 

II.  649 ;«  Chap.  IIL  661;    Chap.  IV. 

654 :  Chap.  V.  656  :  Chap.  VL  658 
Strang  History  and  Conie&sion  of  Made- 
moiselle Qautier,  444. 


Thuddy  Jones,  the  clever  young  man,  a 

story,  Chap.   I.   466;    Chap  II.  467: 

Cbap.  III.  469 ;  Chap.  IV.  471 ;   Chap. 

V.  474:  Chap.    VI.  477:  Cnap.  VII. 

478. 
Tieck,  Ludwig,  his  life  of  a  poet  reviewed, 

394. 
Tomkins,l8aac,Oent,  his  literary  reaiaifts 

communicated  by  his  literary  ezeeoior, 

Peter  Jenkins,  179. 
Tour  of  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Ra- 

gusa,  in  Hungary,  Transylvania,So«th- 

em  Russia,  Turkey,. Asia  Biinor,  and 

Syria,  reviewed,  405. 

Vases,  Our  Two,  648. 

Wellington,Duke  of,  hisDespatches  of  the 
Campaign  of  1808,  reviewed  661. 

World  we  live  in,  the.  No.  IX  61 ;  No. 
X.  195;  No.  XI.  309;  No.  XIL506; 
No.  XIIL673;  No.  XIV.  796. 
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